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THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  FUTURE 


MONTHS  after  the  rise  of  Japan,  the  importance  of  that  event  was 
still  uncomprehended.  Not  everywhere,  however.  Not  in  the 
higher  and  more  silent  regions  of  statesmanship,  as  we  know  from 
the  immediate  action  of  certain  Continental  Governments;  and 
especially  of  one  which  for  generations  has  surpassed  all  the  rest  in 
watchfulness,  sagacity,  and  resolution.  There  the  response  was  as 
ready  as  the  flow  of  waters  at  the  tilting  of  the  bed  of  a  stream ;  but 
amongst  ourselves,  for  example,  and  to  the  common  intelligence  in 
other  countries,  an  event  which  marked  a  change  in  the  whole  course 
of  history  seemed  for  a  long  time  more  curious  than  momentous. 
But  strange 'as  it  was  that  a  little  toy  people,  with  infantile  genius 
and  infantile  passions,  should  suddenly  come  out  as  an  ambitious 
naval  Power,  the  change  was  presently  seen  to  be  far  more  momen- 
tous than'curious :  a  discovery  which  should  have  sharpened  appre- 
hension for  "any  similar  development.  And  a  similar  development 
was  at  hand. 

Everyone  remembers  now  that  for  years  past  the  American 
people  have  shown  increasing  signs  of  discontent  with  a  rather 
undistinguished  place  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Boundless  energy, 
ingenuity,  vigour,  audacity,  a  vast  population  in  a  great  range  of 
country,  and  yet  little  that  could  be  called  national  distinction  were  it 
continued  for  a  thousand  years.  The  diffusion  of  enlightenment  is 
not  all  an  affair  of  conquest  and  colonisation.  Keligion  and  philosophy 
agree  that  the  American  Kepublic  has  within  its  own  pale  opportunity 
and  space  enough  to  work  out  all  the  nobler  ambitions,  including 
those  that  need  the  aid  of  great  wealth  or  that  great  wealth  rewards ; 
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and  it  may  be  added  that,  so  far,  those  ambitions  have  been  hand- 
somely served.  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  national  life  that  does  not 
satisfy.  It  does  not  satisfy,  spite  of  the  grand  consideration  that  it 
is  carried  on  with  the  utmost  possible  security  for  peace.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  there  that  our  cousins  feel  the  rub.  Something  irrepres- 
sible and  apparently  immortal  in  human  nature  murmurs,  '  Utmost 
possible  security  for  peace,  and  utmost  possible  denial  of  adventure. 
The  portion  of  the  home-keeping  youth.  Eejection,  rejection  by  a 
people  sixty  millions  strong,  of  the  dominion  and  the  glory  by  which 
great  races  are  honoured  and  remembered.  Choice  of  a  back  seat  in 
history,  and  even  to-day  behind  every  living  Englishman,  Frenchman, 
Dutchman.'  There  is  a  great  heart  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
a  great  heart  of  England;  and  the  ear  that  could  listen  at  the 
Republican  organ  as  it  listens  at  the  lips  of  a  sea-shell  would  have 
heard  a  murmur  with  these  meanings  long  ago.  Two  things  have 
brought  them  out  in  something  like  articulate  speech,  but  more 
significantly  in  action.  One  of  these  two  things  is  that  same  rise  of 
^  Japan  of  which  we  have  spoken  :  a  stirring  and  challenging  event. 
The  other  was  a  thing  of  home-production  :  namely,  the  suggestion, 
\  the  appeal,  the  incitement  of  Captain  Mahan's  writings  ;  which  have 
told  upon  every  nation  with  a  seaboard.  But  whether  with  or  with- 
out such  explanation,  small  is  the  doubt  that  the  American  Republic 
is  casting  loose  from,  I  will  not  say  a  splendid  isolation,  but  comfort- 
able, secure,  and  very  much  more  approved  than  regretted  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  energetic,  self-sufficing  nation  sets  out  at 
last  to  be  glorious,  to  make  history,  to  be  a  '  world-power,'  as  they 
say  over  there ;  but  though  we  all  agree  that  the  change  begins,  its 
magnitude  seems  to  be  as  slowly  perceived  in  England  as  were  the 
consequences  of  the  rise  of  Japan.  Or  if  it  be  not  an  insufficient  it 
is  a  shelved  understanding — put  off  to  make  room  for  a  flattering 
expectation  which  is  itself,  perhaps,  imperfectly  understood. 

The  first  and  only  thought  that  was  caught  at  here  when  Japan 
raised  her  flag  amongst  the  naval  Powers  was  that  England  had  found 
an  ally.  For  a  long  generation  No  Alliances  had  been  the  ground 
principle  of  England's  foreign  policy,  and  no  good  partisan  of  either 
party  breathed  a  contrary  wish.  But  now  the  country,  beginning  to 
suspect  that  principle,  burned  with  the  idea  that  the  Japanese  with 
their  ships  would  be  very  useful  friends — an  idea  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment itself  seemed  guided.  That  this  talk  of  an  Anglo-Japanese 
entente  hastened  the  action  of  the  three  great  Continental  Powers, 
bringing  them  into  closer  union  with  the  troublesome  results  we 
know  of,  is  not,  I  think,  questionable.  But  even  as  a  question  it  is 
worth  recalling.  For  now,  again,  when  a  far  greater  nation  than  the 
Japanese  sails  forth  to  share  the  command  of  the  world,  the  first  and 
only  thought  that  is  caught  at  in  England  is  that  we  have  probably 
found  an  ally. 
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But  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  '  the  only  thought  that  was 
caught  at  in  England ; '  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  by  the  time  these 
pages  are  published  there  will  be  little  more  idea  of  an  Anglo- Ameriean 
combination  against  Continental  Europe  than  of  a  fighting  alliance 
with  Japan  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the  moment,  however,  the 
weavers  of  the  dream  are  still  at  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  the  wretched  little  war  is  still  going  on,  and  the  likelihood  of 
European  meddling  still  haunts  the  American  mind;  while  here  in 
England  there  has  been  no  comfort  in  isolation  since  Mr.  Chamberlain 
avowed  it  the  danger  which  it  has  certainly  become.  Thus  the  pro- 
ject of  alliance  is  kept  alive ;  and  alive  it  will  remain  till  the  doubt 
about  European  interference  with  American  conquest  is  disposed  of. 
For  it  is  not  really  certain  that  European  intervention,  when  called 
upon  and  accorded,  will  be  all  that  the  proud  Eepublic  can  put  up 
with ;  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  whether  there  will  be  any 
dictation  or  not.  If  not,  no  more  will  be  heard  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance  until,  at  some  future  time,  other  alarms  draw  the  two  nations 
together.  If  otherwise,  we  may  expect  appeal  to  the  friendship  pro- 
mised by  the  British  press,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hopes  excited  and 
the  overtures  preferred  by  an  all-powerful  Minister.  In  such  a  case 
more  than  '  good  offices  '  and  words  of  sympathy  may  be  looked  for 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  thereupon,  perhaps,  the 
shock  of  disappointment  and  its  bitterness.  Pity,  then,  if  what  is 
sound  and  unsound,  artificial  and  conditional,  fruitful  and  unfruitful, 
in  the  mutual  feeling  for  alliance  should  not  be  understood 
betimes. 

To  serve  a  better  understanding  of  these  things  is  the  aim  of  this 
brief  paper,  of  which  the  first  suggestion  is  that  we  may  usefully 
remember  the  birth  and  origin  of  the  Anglo-American  rapprochement. 
A  distinguished  American  politician  said  the  other  day  that  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it  was  its  spontaneity :  its  true  quality  was 
marked  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  spring  from  any  sudden  or  any 
special  need.  Now  that  is  indeed  what  we  could  wish  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  truth,  and  everybody  knows  it.  The  feeling  arose  on  our  side 
about  the  time  and  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  our 
need  of  alliances.  On  the  other  side  it  arose  when  apprehension  of 
European  interference  was  fresh  and  keen  in  the  United  States.  Here, 
then,  was  the  special  need  on  either  part  which  a  poor  Pecksniffian 
make-believe,  both  here  and  there,  pretends  the  absence  of.  Not  with 
us,  however,  a  sudden  need.  The  danger  to  which  England  is  exposed 
by  Continental  syndicates  was  discussed  for  months  amongst  ourselves 
without  a  second  thought  of  Anglo-American  alliances,  and  without 
as  much  of  sympathetic  feeling  in  America  as  would  have  sighed 
away  a  feather.  It  was  not  a  danger  that  gave  the  American  people 
any  concern  at  all.  This  is  not  said  in  reproach,  which  would  be  quite 
unreasonable ;  nor  need  we  apologise  for  admitting,  on  the  other 
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hand,  that  considering  the  time  and  circumstance  of  the  attack  on 
Spain,  and  especially  considering  its  preludes,  there  was  no  more 
enthusiasm  for  it  in  England  than  in  France,  for  example.  To  deal 
fairly  with  the  facts  from  which  we  are  to  reason,  these  are  two  of 
them ;  and  if  we  went  back  a  few  months  for  a  third  fact,  and  found 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  predominant  American 
feeling  for  England  was  hostile,  there  should  be  no  objection.  Inas- 
much as  an  affectation  of  brotherly  love  may  grow  into  the  reality 
(as  certainly  its  mutual  practice  would),  let  it  be  cherished.  But  con- 
sidering that  untimely  rupture  of  it  would  merely  be  increase  of 
bitterness,  let  us  proceed  upon  its  practice  by  all  possible  means,  and 
on  the  affectation  charily.  Besides,  it  is  enough  when  two  nations 
need  each  other's  help.  That  is  the  best  of  all  foundations  for  alliance, 
and  it  is  no  bar  thereto  if  the  need  of  each  is  no  concern  of  the  other's. 
Only  in  that  case  (a  point  to  be  carefully  marked) — in  that  case  when 
the  need  ceases  on  either  side,  or  if,  being  feared  by  mistake,  it  never 
comes  into  existence,  the  compact  drops  or  the  thought  of  making  it 
dies  away. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  positive  opinion,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  even  from  the  moment  when  an  Anglo-American  alliance  was 
first  talked  of  that  tame  outcome  was  by  much  the  more  probable. 
Reduce  the  pressure  of  the  three  Powers  upon  England,  or  dispel 
the  dread  of  foreign  interference  in  the  United  States,  and  the  project 
of  a  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  countries  retires  into  the 
distance  whence  it  was  drawn.  What,  then,  is  the  likelihood  that 
neither  of  these  things  will  happen  ?  I  confess  to  having  thought  a 
few  weeks  ago  (though  without  the  ill-luck  of  saying  so)  that  both 
would  happen — at  any  rate,  the  first.  The  erroneous  calculation  was 
that  the  most  formidable  of  England's  rivals  would  prefer  a  spell  of 
peace  and  quiet — even  of  diplomatic  peace  and  quiet.  Her  later 
gains  seemed  so  vast,  and  so  securely  held  for  further  advance,  that 
she  could  afford  a  relaxation  of  the  '  squeeze ; '  meanwhile  devoting 
her  energy  and  resource  to  shipbuilding  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
completion  of  the  Siberian  railway,  the  establishment  of  another 
Sebastopol  at  its  terminus,  and  the  organisation  of  Manchuria  as  a 
Russian  province ;  work  enough,  one  would  think.  But  no.  With 
all  the  look  of  a  surprise  for  the  Foreign  Office  itself,  news  comes  in 
that  the  diminishing  activity  of  Russia  at  Pekin  is  quite  a  mistake. 
The  conspiracy  of  '  negotiation '  with  the  Chinese  Government  goes 
on,  succeeding  against  us  in  central  as  well  as  northern  China  ;  even 
where  it  was  supposed  that  we  had  made  ourselves  secure.  This, 
then,  is  no  sedative  for  the  alarm  sounded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
his  famous  alliance  speech.  A  new  ousting  arrangement  between 
Russia,  France,  and  Belgium,  is  no  assurance  that  we  are  safe  in  a 
policy  of  no  alliances. 

For  the  matter  in  hand,  however,  the  main  point  is,  cot  England's 
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need  of  a  friendly  backer,  but  the  likelihood  of  European  meddling 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States ;  which ,  were  it  peremptory,  might 
set  up  an  Anglo-American  alliance  against  the  world.  While  I  write, 
that  is  still  a  dark  question,  with  one  thing  clear :  namely,  that 
attempt  to  impose  on  the  American  Eepublic  any  such  intervention 
as  Japan  submitted  to  would  mean  acceptance  of  the  risk  of  a 
general  war.  But  is  the  attempt  likely?  Very  little  indeed,  I 
think :  and  the  less  likely  because  the  American  Government  knows 
that  good  management  will  do  much  to  disarm  interference,  and  less 
again  because  this  same  '  Europe  '  seems  reckless  of  exciting  irrita- 
tion in  England.  And  here  two  considerations  may  be  mentioned 
which  should  have  sobered  the  advocacy  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance  offhand.  The  first  is  that  the  surer  way  of  provoking  hostile 
intervention  is  to  convince  the  Continental  Governments  that  such 
an  alliance  is  probable.  This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  in  a  moment. 
The  other  consideration  naturally  follows  and  is  this  :  the  United 
States  are  in  no  condition  to  resist  by  force  and  arms  the  dictates  of 
a  European  partnership  of  three.  The  unpleasantness  of  this  fact 
takes  nothing  from  its  truth.  To  point  to  an  error  which  we  all 
shared  with  the  American  people,  the  visible  mass  of  their  strength, 
their  abounding  resources,  a  limitless  but  unexaggerated  confidence 
in  the  vigour  and  tenacity  of  a  vast  population,  blinded  them  to  their 

inefficiency  as  a  fighting  nation.     '  In  six  months '     Yes,  but 

fleets  are  not  built  in  six  months  ;  and  what  havoc  and  humiliation 
the  States  would  have  to  submit  to  in  less  than  that  time,  if  their 
half-made  army  and  their  little  navy  had  to  deal  with  the  trained 
millions  and  the  strong  fleets  of  a  European  coalition,  they  have  now 
some  means  of  judging. 

Yet  I  read  the  other  day  in  a  distinguished  London  journal  that 
'  America  will  regard  any  interference  by  Europe  as  an  unfriendly 
impertinence,  to  be  met  by  cold  disdain.'  Why,  so  it  might  be 
met,  if  intervention  were  confined  to  verbal  remonstrance  and  advice. 
Cold  disdain  would  do  very  well  for  an  answer  in  that  case,  but  it  is 
not  the  case  in  contemplation.  What  the  United  States  look  to  with 
suppressed  concern  is  the  interference  which  begins  with  protest, 
goes  on  to  menace,  and,  if  then  confronted,  ends  with  the  employ- 
ment of  force.  This  anticipation  was  always  implied  in  our  own 
talk  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance — '  impossibility  of  England 
standing  by,'  and  so  forth ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  it  in  the 
manifest  hesitation  in  America  to  accept  the  idea  of  alliance,  or 
even  to  pronounce  the  word.  There  were  other  and  good  reasons 
for  this  hesitation,  the  chief  of  which  has  been  already  named  ;  but 
amongst  them  was  the  consciousness  that  with  neither  army  nor  navy 
for  use  against  Powers  greater  than  Spain,  the  alliance  would  be 
premature  as  defensive  of  the  American  seaboard.  British  ships 
could  be  spared  for  its  defence,  of  course  j  but  for  many  months  that 
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would  be  help  without  return  (unless  in  Canada,  possibly)  and  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  partnership. 

These  things  do  not  seem  to  have  been  calculated  when  and  where 
in  our  country  the  cry  went  up  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  compact  against 
Continental  Europe.  No  thought  of  untimeliness,  no  conception  of 
America  as  a  giant  but  a  giant  tethered  and  armed  with  a  club  at 
present,  disturbed  the  minds  of  our  enthusiasts.  All  along  "clearer 
perceptions  seem  to  have  prevailed  across  the  Atlantic.  A  great 
change  of  feeling  toward  England  is  reported — a  change  attributed 
for  the  most  part  to  some  restraint  already  imposed  by  our  Govern- 
ment upon  Europe  :  though  what  restraint,  and  upon  what  occasion, 
is  unknown  to  ourselves.  But  there  is  the  natural  and  most 
welcome  change  of  feeling :  toasting  of  the  Queen  (who  has  long  been 
for  Americans,  as  she  is  for  us,  the  greatest  lady  in  the  world), 
mingling  of  flags  in  public  places,  readiness  to  dispose  at  once  of 
long-standing  disputes,  every  sign  and  token  of  the  change  of  feeling. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  careful  and  express  avoidance  of '  going  so  far ' 
as  to  speak  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance — even  denial  of  it  as 
possible.  So  it  has  been  from  the  first  amongst  all  Americans  with 
any  sense  of  responsibility ;  and  they  were  wise.  They  felt  the  weight 
of  the  two  considerations  we  have  indicated,  and  above  all  (for  all  is 
comprised  in  it)  that  the  surest  way  to  bring  upon  the  United  States 
the  dictatorial  intervention  of  Europe,  at  this  juncture,  is  to  hold 
out  the  likelihood  of  an  anti-Continental  alliance  between  the  two 
greatest  trading  nations  on  earth. 

It  is  to  the  purpose  that  the  ghost  of  this  likelihood  preceded  its 
appearance  in  more  substantial  shape.  Be  it  remembered  that  when 
the  thought  of  American  expansion  into  a  world-power  was  still 
remote — a  world-power  with  colonies,  with  armed  naval  stations  in 
distant  seas,  and  with  a  great  navy  that  should  be  built  at  a  far 
quicker  rate  than  the  fleet  of  Japan — Count  Gfoluchowski  spoke  in 
terms  of  alarm  of  a  « pan-American '  danger  to  Continental  Europe. 
He  has  a  great  reputation  for  sagacity,  this  Austrian  statesman ;  and 
he  said  that  here  was  a  peril  for  European  trade  and  the  means  of 
living  which  would  have  to  be  firmly  combated.  What  'pan- 
Americanism'  meant  was  not  clear  to  ordinary  politicians;  but  as 
a  danger  to  Continental  Europe  and  its  means  of  living,  it  could 
hardly  surpass  a  United  States  Kepublic  armed  by  sea  and  land,  intent 
on  playing  a  great  part  in  the  world,  and  in  probable  alliance  with 
that  other  English-speaking  people  whose  colonial  dominion  and 
whose  sea-power  to  defend  it  were  already  found  so  oppressive.  This 
is  a  matter  at  which  we  must  look  with  the  foreigner's  eyes,  accept- 
ing his  inference  from  what  he  sees  as  naturally  affecting  his  desires 
and  perhaps  determining  his  conduct.  And  when  we  do  that,  we 
see  at  once  that  if  the  greater  Continental  Governments  feel  that  the 
commercial  expansion  of  England  must  be  checked  in  the  interest 
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of  their  own  peoples,  they  must  of  course  view  apprehensively  the 
4be  rise  of  another  conquering  commercial  power  with  which  England 
could,  or  might,  make  common  cause. 

Now  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Continental  Governments  do 
feel  that  for  these  times,  and  considering  the  growing  demand  of 
their  own  poor  for  industrial  profits,  England  has  more  than  her 
share  of  the  world's  trade.  How  strong  that  feeling  may  be  is  not  so 
easily  made  out,  but,  if  slighter  than  we  think,  it  is  yet  strong  enough 
for  active,  determined,  concerted  rivalry.  That  we  know.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  prospect  of  American  com- 
petition in  the  same  fields,  formidable  in  itself,  but  immensely 
formidable  if  carried  on  in  agreement  with  England,  can  be  no  trifle 
to  them.  We  may  go  farther  than  that  and  say  that  supposing  the 
apprehension  derived  from  '  pan-Americanism '  to  be  very  strong 
indeed,  a  combination  of  the  European^Powers  to  make  excuse  and 
strike  a  blow  while  American  ambition  is  green  and  the  means  of  grati- 
fying it  are  still  unripe,  would  be  no  departure  from  historic  precedent. 
It  is  clear  that  such  precedent  is  in  full  force.  Civilisation  has  done 
nothing  to  weaken  it  in  a  thousand  years  ;Tand,  for  the  rest,  when  the 
American  Eepublic  assaults  a  European  State  upon  extra-legal  grounds, 
the  door  is  open  for  similar  attack  by  Europe  on  the  American 
Eepublic.  A  spell  of  immunity  surrounded  her :  she  reads  the  charm 
backward  and  the  spell  is  broken.  For  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  remember  that  their  justification  of  moral  impulse  is 
by  no  means  unchallengeable.  Its  existence  is  openly  denied  by 
gome  of  their  own  most  learned  and  most  lofty  minds.  And  if 
Europe  were  to  say  that  here  is  a  case  in  which  one  country  nurses 
insurrection  in  another,  and  then  founds  a  moral  right  of  invasion 
on  the  consequences,  it  could  make  out  a  very  strong  argument : 
which  many  commercial  Americans  are  aware  of. 

Between  can  and  'will,  however,  there  is  a  very  long  distance 
sometimes;  and  in  what  goes  before  I  express  no  belief  in  the 
European  intervention  which  would  pit  England  and  America  against 
the  Continental  Powers.  This  great  result  of  a  little  war  has  been 
much  talked  of,  and  something  is  learnt  when  we  understand  how 
much  there  is  to  make  it  possible.  Yet  there  is  more  cause  for 
thinking  that  such  interference  will  be  avoided  than  that  it  is  meant. 
Extreme  '  pan-American '  provocation  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the 
United  States  at  the  moment  when  they  find  themselves  quite  unpre- 
pared for  great  conflicts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  believe,  I 
think,  that  not  for  a  little  thing  will  the  allied  Powers  give  up  the 
diplomatic  use  of  their  vast  and  ready  armaments  for  a  plunge  into 
the  Great  War.  Persistence  in  the  tactics  which  have  brought  them 
so  much  profit  in  the  Far  East,  together  with  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  so  cheaply  lowering  the  prestige  (which  is  the  power)  of 
England,  must  have  many  attractions  where  there  is  still  plenty  to 
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gain — especially  for  their  leading  spirit.  No  student  of  affairs  could 
have  believed  that  the  United  States  would  continue  for  ever  the 
hum-drum,  out-of-the-game;[existence  as  a  nation  which  was  so 
serviceable  to  its  growth,  and  none  could  have  missed  the  signs  pro- 
phetic of  a  changed  career.  Therefore  precipitation  of  the  change 
can  hardly  be  much  of  a  surprise  for  the  watchful  statesmanship  of 
Kussia;  and  here,  as  if  desiring  to  be  useful  in  the  argument, 
Memory  recalls  the  once  common  idea  that  no  two  nations  were  so 
likely  to  work  together  in  the  future  as  the  American  Republic  and 
the  Russian  despotism.  No  others  seemed  so  truly  though  so 
strangely  sympathetic  in  their  relations.  So  said  everybody. 

But  everybody  may  have  been  mistaken.  National  sentiment, 
like  everything  else,  is  liable  to  change,  or  we  should  not  be  on  such 
good  terms  as  we  are  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  this 
moment.  The  sympathy  of  that  people  with  Russia  has  certainly 
been  much  less  apparent  of  late,  and  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the 
contrary  may  be  on  the  point  of  extinction.  That,  however,  is  but  one 
part  of  the  matter.  The  feeling  of  alienation  (such  as  it  is)  may  not 
be  reciprocal.  The  question  remains  whether  those  patient  players 
of  the  long  game  in  Petersburg  mean  to  declare  themselves  in- 
tolerant of  American  ambition.  "Why  they  might  do  so  we  have 
already  considered,  to  find  inducement  very  strong  ;  and  these 
are  times  when  squeamishness  in  international  conflict  is  a 
diminishing  quantity.  Yet  when  the  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  shall  be  forbidden  the  use  of  their  '  new  national  policy,'  I 
think  that,  if  we  look  for  it,  we  may  find  a  superior  canniness  in 
refraining.  Therefore  we  may  pretty  confidently  expect  that  Russia 
will  refrain  ;  and  Russian  affability  would  probably  settle  the  whole 
question  of  European  dictation.  German  fishing  in  the  Philippines 
while  the  islands  are  still  Spanish  is  not  decisive  of  hostility  to 
America,  and  both  Germany  and  France  have  strong  domestic  reasons 
against  making  themselves  violently  hated  in  that  country.  Besides — 
and  this,  perhaps,  is  as  strong  a  point  as  any — all  three  Governments 
may  speculate  on  the  likelihood  that  the  Americans  are  not  so  much 
in  love  with  one  alliance  as  never  to  accept  another.  There  is  much 
in  that  reflection. 

At  so  critical  a  moment,  however,  and  amidst  the  shaping  of 
policies  that  may  change  the  whole  course  of  history,  it  is  hard  to 
form  a  judgment  of  what  will  happen  next.  Yet  this  much  is  quite 
certain  :  the  adoption  of  their  '  new  national  policy '  by  the  United 
States  must  be  of  vast  importance  to  every  other  great  nation  in 
the  world,  and  it  will  be  especially  felt  by  those  which  are  beginning 
so  adventurous  a  fight  against  ourselves  for  colonies  and  trade.  And 
this  much  seems  nearly  certain :  that  should  an  attempt  be  made  by 
these  Powers  to  lame  the  wings  of  American  ambition  at  its  first 
flight,  there  will  be  a  cry  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  alliance  proposed 
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from  this  country ;  that  if  it  is  accorded  (possibly,  but  improbably, 
with  the  accession  of  another  Power)  the  world  will  be  set  afire  to 

the  best  ability  of  Man  ;  that  if  it  be  not  accorded But  how  can 

we  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  All,  however,  that  is  '  nearly  certain ' 
depends  on  if  a.  The  first  of  the  series  being  ruled  out,  the  rest  go 
too.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  will  be  ruled  out.  For  the  reasons 
given  (and  some  others)  there  will  be  no  such  European  intervention 
as  America  half  expects.  And  if  not,  another  matter  of  certainty 
comes  into  view  where  we  are  more  particularly  and  immediately 
concerned.  The  need  of  an  English  alliance  over  there  will  fade 
out  one  fine  day,  and  therewith  all  thought  of  it  as  a  phantom 
fades. 

A  good  many  people,  apparently,  are  quite  unprepared  for  this 
result.  They  do  understand  that  before  the  war  with  Spain  loosed 
the  desire  in  America  for  '  the  grandeur  that  was  Home,'  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  was  un- 
thinkable ;  at  any  rate,  by  Americans.  They  must  also  understand 
that  if  the  United  States  end  the  war  in  a  repentant  mood,  declining 
colonial  entanglements  and  shaking  off  the  temptations  of  the  '  new 
national  policy,'  there  will  again  be  no  ground  for  the  alliance  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  hopes  and  their  own  :  a  fighting  alliance,  in  short. 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  unless  an  unreasonable 
European  interference  is  carried  to  ultimatum  point  the  same  result 
will  follow.  War  in  denial  of  American  rights  of  conquest  on  this 
occasion,  war  in  defence  of  them,  are  conditions  without  which 
there  will  be  no  serious  consideration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal 
in  the  United  States.  The  feeling  of  friendship  there  is  mostly  pro- 
visional— attendant  on  doubt  as  to  what  may  happen  when  the  time 
comes  to  settle  accounts  with  Spain.  Does  Europe  make  no  consider- 
able difficulty,  or  perhaps  show  itself  unexpectedly  agreeable,  then 
all  idea  of  the  alliance  will  drop  instanter.  Were  I  to  add  that  it 
would  be  dropped  with  a  joyful  sense  of  relief,  and  that  their  gladness 
will  be  doubled  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  feel  that  their 
new  career  does  not  begin  with  every  door  to  friendship  closed  but  one, 
I  should  only  speak  of  a  natural  and  blameless  sentiment.  And  there 
is  forgiveness,  I  hope,  for  mentioning  neglected  facts  which  are  also 
stones  of  stumbling. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  surer  way  to  provoke  European  constraint 
upon  America  is  to  convince  the  Governments  that  an  Anglo-Saxon 
coalition  is  probable.  Whatever  the  worth  of  that  opinion,  it  is 
certain  that  any  attempt  to  suppress  by  diplomatic  '  squeeze '  the 
American  longing  for  adventure  and  command  will  be  as  a  fanning 
wind  to  hidden  fire.  Like  hidden  fire,  this  longing  smouldered  in  the 
popular  mind  for  years.  When  it  began  to  show,  not  by  signs  but 
openly,  '  Jingoism  '  was  the  name  for  it  even  among  Republican  poli- 
ticians ;  and  as  such  it  seemed  feeble  and  evanescent  to  practised 
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observers — themselves  Americans — no  longer  ago  than  when  the  war 
began.  After  that,  much  less  expression  of  contempt  for  jingoism. 
Under  the  excitement  of  attacking  a  European  nation  in  its  colonies, 
the  feeling  came  out  more  strongly  every  day.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  month  of  June  '  it  must  be  acknowledged '  that  the '  new  national 
policy '  is  taking  hold  at  a  great  rate.  In  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  voted  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by 
a  majority  of  209  to  91,  amidst  'loud  cheers'  for  the  cry  that  'we 
hope,  every  patriot  hopes,  that  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and  the  Philippines 
will  be  ours  by  conquest.  We  must  have  them  if  we  would  not  drop 
out  of  the  procession  of  the  nations  straggling  for  the  commerce  of 
the  world/  Conquest,  and  '  the  procession  of  the  nations.'  No 
doubt  much  of  this  may  be  explained  by  present  excitements,  which 
events  may  moderate.  More  probably,  however,  events  will  have  the 
contrary  effect.  The  last  report  is  of  '  an  irresistible  wave  of  Im- 
perialism which  carries  all  before  it.'  But  whether  enthusiasm  for  a 
new  American  policy  increases  or  declines,  the  question  of  adopting 
it  will  have  to  be  determined  while  the  excitement  of.  the  war  con- 
tinues ;  which  is  an  important  consideration.  In  any  case,  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  a  lasting  return  to  the  old  American  policy.  It  has 
immense  advantages,  but  such,  perhaps,  as  an  old  nation  should 
covet  rather  than  a  young  one  cling  to.  It  is  not  taking.  It 
is  not  ennobling,  according  to  the  standard  of  nobility  amongst 
nations.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  are  filling  up, 
with  an  increasing  number  of  poor  men  in  the  population ;  and  that 
is  an  argument.  But  the  moving  spirit  is  emulation  of  the  great 
historic  peoples,  and  a  craving,  more  immediately  felt  (it  is  this  that 
Mahan  is  most  responsible  for),  to  cut  a  better  figure  both  by  land 
and  sea.  And  if  that  desire  began  to  operate  before  the  war,  it  must 
be  far  more  importunate  now,  after  so  many  thrills  of  apprehension 
lest  a  Spanish  fleet  should  be  at  large  on  the  American  seaboard, 
and  such  galling  lessons  from  the  want  of  military  preparation. 
Whatever  else  may  happen,  the  United  States  will  go  on  to  make  a 
great  Navy ;  no  doubt  the  regular  Army  will  be  much  strengthened ; 
and,  Spain  being  worsted,  there  will  be  a  use  for  both  soldiers  and 
seamen  from  the  end  of  the  war.  If  the  conquered  islands  are  not 
resigned  (resignation  being  nearly  impossible)  or  sold  (which  seems 
most  unlikely — there  are  various  difficulties  here),  they  must  either 
be  annexed  or  placed  under  a  strong-handed  protectorate.  We 
know  what  that  means.  In  short,  there  will  be  another  great  fight- 
ing Power  in  the  world  :  a  great  naval  Power. 

And  if  so,  in  due  time  that  addition  will  make  a  considerable 
difference  to  the  rest,  and  not  least  to  England.  Though,  therefore, 
the  project  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance  may  drop  with  all  need  of 
it  over  these,  and  though  in  that  case  the  United  States  may  be 
expected  to  keep  ostentatiously  clear  of  'entanglements,'  we  may 
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think  ourselves  lucky  in  the  good  feeling  that  sets  in  between  the 
two  countries  at  the  turn  of  the  new  time.  That  it  rose  on  either 
side  at  the  prompting  of  self-interest  takes  nothing  from  its  worth. 
If  at  bottom  it  really  meant  partnership  in  armed  defence,  it 
could  have  no  other  origin  to  be  sound.  Say  that  it  sprang  from 
the  consideration  that  '  blood  is  thicker  than  water,'  and  if  you  really 
think  that  you  give  expression  to  a  stronger  or  trustier  motive  than 
mutual  need  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  you  are  mistaken.  The 
thought  that  '  blood  is  thicker  than  water '  was  no  restraint  upon  the 
unspeakable  slaughter  of  the  American  Civil  War :  and  when  should  it 
be  more  appealing  ?  The  mere  accident  that  at  the  time  of  the 
American  '  new  departure '  England  and  the  United  States  were 
both  looking  for  a  friend,  and  saw  the  staunch  right  sort  in  each 
other,  is  worth  all  there  is  in  that  sentimental  saying  and  ten  times 
more.  The  need  may  pass,  but  the  occasion  should  suggest  a 
continuity  of  good  relations  as  a  provision  for  the  future.  The 
occasion  may  return  in  more  peremptory  guise  for  both  nations. 

Meanwhile  it  behoves  us  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  soon 
there  will  be  another  great  fighting  Power  in  the  world.  As  matters 
stand,  that  should  be  to  our  advantage.  Imagination  sees  various 
ways  in  which  the  mere  entrance  of  the  newcomer,  armed,  might 
disturb  or  even  disrupt  the  combinations  formed  against  us,  making 
way  for  a  change  ;  and  though  reason  at  the  same  time  says  that  such 
eventualities  will  be  carefully  watched  for  and  counterworked  in 
Europe,  there  seems  a  good  balance  of  promise  on  the  right  side.  If 
only  we  could  be  sure  of  the  balance !  But  there  is  no  such  surety — 
nothing  that  can  be  counted  upon  for  one  year  certain ;  and  since 
that  is  so,  I  suppose  a  wise  man  would  say  that  the  appearance  of 
another  competitor  for  empire  by  no  means  lightens  the  obligation 
to  go  well  armed. 

FREDERICK  GREENWOOD. 
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A   RUSSIAN  COMMENT  ON 
' ENGLAND  AT   WAR' 


I  DO  not  think  there  are  as  yet  many  people  in  England  who  can 
thoroughly  appreciate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
standpoint  taken  by  Mr.  Greenwood  in  his  thoughtful  article  in  the 
February  number  of  this  Keview. 

It  is  only  because  I  believe  that  it  needs  a  foreigner  to  under- 
stand its  great  value  that  I  venture  to  submit  my  impressions  to 
its  readers. 

Quite  apart  from  the  intrinsic  accuracy  of  Mr.  Greenwood's 
exposition  of  the  facts  he  elucidates,  independently  even  of  the  real 
weight  of  his  arguments,  the  particular  and  rare  merit  of  his  study 
that  I  shall  attempt  to  emphasize  is  the  broad  and  impartial  basis 
on  which  he  tries  to  place  the  whole  question.  It  is  precisely 
the  absence  of  such  an  impartiality — an  absence  which  an  average 
Englishman  can  hardly  be  expected  to  see — that  has  always  been  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  sincere  and  sympathetic  interchange  of  ideas 
between  England  and  the  other  nations. 

That  such  an  interchange,  as  a  rule,  does  not  exist,  that  its 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  of  all  humanity,  is  above  all 
estimation,  will  hardly  be  denied. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  any  thoughtful  Englishman,  who  has 
given  some  attention  to  the  study  of  other  nations  besides  his  own, 
will  assert  that  all  or  any  of  those  nations  have  ever  exhibited  that 
inherent  sense  of  separatism,  of  self-assurance,  of  superiority  to  all 
others  that  has  for  centuries  been  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
British  race.  Though  differences  of  religion,  race,  language,  and 
culture  have  always  more  or  less  separated  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  England  alone  has  thought  fit  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  tree 
of  '  splendid  isolation,'  whose  gaudy  but  poisonous  flowers  she  has 
gathered  in  Constantinople,  in  China,  and  elsewhere,  and  whose  bitter 
fruit  is  ripening  so  rapidly  all  over  the  world — if  Mr.  Greenwood's 
views  are  in  any  way  correct. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  reasons  which  led  English 
statesmen  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  not  only  because  it  is  exceedingly 
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difficult  for  an  outsider  to  understand  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but  also  because  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  they  were 
actuated  by  the  highest  and  purest  motives.  Neither  shall  I 
attempt  to  accumulate  facts  and  arguments  in  proof  of  the  great 
dangers  that  beset  England  on  all  sides  as  a  result  of  her  political 
attitude ;  too  many  of  England's  ablest  writers  are  already  using  all 
the  force  of  their  eloquence  in  warning  their  countrymen,  all  their 
earnestness  in  pointing  out  the  dark  shadows  that  '  coming  events ' 
are  casting  over  the  immediate  future  of  the  great  realm. 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  the  position  is  really  intensely 
strained,  and  becoming  more  and  more  precarious  with  every  month 
that  passes. 

What  I  want  to  say  is,  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  never 
have  been  brought  into  existence,  and  that  the  united  efforts  of  all 
true  patriots — to  whatever  country  they  may  belong — are  needed  to 
avert  the  fatal  consequences  which  a  single  false  step,  a  single  ill- 
advised  menace  even,  may  bring  down  on  the  whole  civilised  world. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  can  hardly  insist  too  strongly  on 
the  necessity  of  abandoning,  once  for  all,  the  senseless  habit  of 
abusing  other  nations,  of  misrepresenting  their  intentions  or  criti- 
cising their  actions  in  a  contemptuous  style — a  habit  which  unfortu- 
nately obtains  with  too  many  political  writers  of  the  present  day. 

What  wonder  that  a  diatribe  on  the  barbarity  and  covetousness 
of  Kussia,  the  maliciousness  of  France,  or  the  stupidity  of  Germany 
should  be  followed  by  equally  pleasant  reflections  on  the  greed  of 
the  '  nation  of  shopkeepers,'  their  narrow-minded  pride  and  insular 
arrogance?  This  want  of  international  civility,  though  always 
intensely  vulgar,  could  scarcely  be  considered  particularly  dangerous 
some  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  intercourse  between  different  nations 
was  in  its  infancy,  when  a  journey  across  France  or  Germany  was 
less  usual  to  an  Englishman  than  a  trip  to  the  Cape  or  the  Eockies 
in  our  day,  when  a  French  newspaper  in  England  or  an  English  book 
in  Kussia  were  curiosities.  Now  things  are  vastly  different.  Steam 
and  electricity  have  shortened  distances  to  such  a  degree  that  we  seem 
to  stand  face  to  face.  A  word  spoken  in  Paris  is  heard,  a  stirring 
article  in  the  Times  or  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  is  commented  upon  all 
over  the  world  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days.  Here  am  I  reading 
the  March  number  of  this  Eeview  in  a  quiet  village  beyond  the 
Volga,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  London,  on  what  our  anti- 
quated calendar  calls  the  27th  of  February  !  Now,  evidently,  inter- 
national discourtesy  has  become  a  source  of  real  danger,  besides 
being  a  certain  sign  of  the  absence  of  real  judgment — incompatible 
with  abuse  or  insult. 

Another  obstacle  to  quiet  and  dispassionate  discussion  of  any 
serious  subjects  is  the  narrowly  personal  or  national  point  of  view 
from  which  political  questions  are  treated  by  the  majority  of  writers  ; 
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the  refusal  to  consider  any  interests  worth  notice  except  the 
interests  of  my  country,  my  people  ;  the  absence  of  even  the  slightest 
effort  to  *  put  yourself  in  his  place.'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
nowhere  met  with  this  particularity  so  frequently  as  in  the  political 
papers  of  English  authors.  This  inability  to  comprehend  that  other 
nations  can  possibly  have  exactly  the  same  affection  for  their  country, 
the  same  anxiety  for  its  honour  and  welfare,  the  same  ethical 
standards  in  politics  as  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  problems  to  an  observant  reader,  especially  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  breadth  of  opinion,  the  tolerance  and  love  of  fair  play 
that  are  so  prominently  displayed  in  any  controversy  between 
English  writers  on  home  questions. 

One  is  brought  to  believe  that  even  the  high  culture  and  the 
habit  of  broad  and  independent  thought  that  characterise  our  states- 
men and  political  writers  are  insufficient  to  emancipate  them  from 
the  influence  of  the  narrow  views,  the  cheap  patriotism,  and  the  petty 
terrors  of  the  newspaper  press. 

As  A.  Leroy  Beaulieu  remarked  the  other  day :  '  We  live  at  a 
time  when  people  profess  complete  freedom  of  thought,  and  yet 
remain  under  the  thrall  of  the  most  humiliating  prejudices.  At  the 
end  of  our  century,  which  has  cast  overboard  religious  beliefs  and 
monarchical  traditions,' ready-made  opinions  reign  supreme — opinions 
daily  fostered  by  a  press  that  lives  by  flattering  the  passions  and 
superstitions  of  the  people.' 

It  needs  a  real  courage,  nowadays,  to  speak  the  simple  truth  to 
one's  own  people,  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  mistakes  and  their 
weakness.  Every  unprejudiced  reader  must  confess,  however,  that 
this  kind  of  courage  is  not  so  rare  in  England  as  in  other  countries ; 
that,  at  least  in  all  that  pertains  to  home  affairs,  the  English  writer 
cares  far  more  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  the  justice  of 
his  views  than  for  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  effect  they  may  produce 
on  the  public  mind. 

But  a  far  greater  courage  is  needed  by  the  man  who  would  speak 
the  truth  about  his  country's  international  position,  about  its  inter- 
national power  or  influence,  or  the  morality  of  its  political  action ; 
who  would  venture  to  state  that  other  nations  are  not  always  stupid, 
rapacious,  and  contemptible.  It  is  here  that  he  must  be  ready  to 
hear  himself  accused  of  want  of  patriotism,  if  not  of  treasonable 
indifference  to  the  honour  or  welfare  of  his  country.  It  is  here  that 
we  so  often  see  writers  trying  to  find  some  moral  reason  or  other  for 
a  purely  practical  political  move,  to  prove  that  the  honour  of  the 
nation  or  its  very  existence  demanded  the  disregard  of  this  or  that 
rule  of  international  law,  or — as  a  last  resource — to  explain  some 
convenient  little  expedition  or  '  temporary '  annexation  by  the  impera- 
tive demands  of  the  intangible  '  prestige.' 

We  need  not  go  far  for  examples  of  the  way  in  which  '  necessity  ' 
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is  proved  to  be  right.  See  Lord  Napier's  note  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  this  Keview  :  *  Objection  may  be  raised  that  we  ought 
not,  for  our  own  ends,  to  mark  out  boundaries  in  this  way,  and 
then  deprive  people  who  have  not  been  consulted  of  their  inde- 
pendence.' Evidently — but :  '  It  is  not  reasonable  [!]  that  20,000 
uncivilised,  lawless  tribesmen  should  be  permitted  to  obstruct  the 
peaceful  policy  of  a  great  empire.' 

See  the  final  argument  of  Captain  Younghusband  in  his  article 
on  Manchuria,  also  in  this  Keview :  'No  people  have  the  right  [!], 
which  the  Chinese  are  assuming,  to  arrogate  to  their  exclusive  use 
so  rich  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  as  Manchuria.' 

As  China  has  been  arrogating  this  part  of  the  earth  for  about 
3,000  years,  an  ignorant  stranger  might  be  apt  to  consider  her  title 
about  fifty  times  as  strong  as  England's  title  to  India,  which  happens 
to  be  also  a  rather  '  rich  portion.' 

Were  Manchuria  '  such  a  wretchedly  poor  country  as,  for  instance, 
Khiva,  Merv,  or  Turkestan,'  the  gallant  captain  would  probably  have 
found  China's  rights  perfectly  valid.  But  if  we  were  to  accept 
Captain  Younghusband's  views,  that  'no  people  have  the  right'  to 
keep  England  out  of  their  country  unless  that  country  be  poor 
enough  to  escape  notice,  as  a  fair  expression  of  England's  own 
opinion,  would  not  that  completely  justify  not  only  the  isolation, 
but  the  annihilation  of  such  a  greedy  little  nation  by  all  possible 
means  ?  Happily,  no  nation  is  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  its 
more  advanced  citizens ;  and  England  has  not  yet  indorsed  the 
proposition  that  '  anything  is  right  as  soon  as  it  is  profitable.' 

But — to  return  to  our  theme — is  it  not  unfortunate  that  so  few 
people  are  disposed  to  treat  international  questions  from  an  impar- 
tial and  equitable  point  of  view  ?  I  need  no  better  illustration  of  my 
meaning  than  the  simple,  lucid,  and  powerful  article  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood. Eeading  it,  no  one  doubts  that  all  his  sympathies  are  with 
his  country,  and  yet  he  manages  to  manifest  them  without  once 
insulting  the  nations  which  he  considers  at  war  with  England,  but  is 
impartial  enough  to  admit  that  these  nations  are  acting  wrongly 
only  from  an  English  point  of  view ;  that  England's  own  erroneous 
policy  is  quite  as  much  to  blame  for  this  antagonism  as  any  other 
cause.  Indeed,  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  if  England,  instead 
of  Germany,  had  formed  part  of  the  '  syndicate '  with  Eussia  and 
France,  she  would  not  only  have  acted  exactly  in  the  way  Germany 
is  acting,  but  would  also  have  felt  fully  justified  in  so  doing. 

And  now  I  am  coming  to  the  main  point  of  my  comments  :  I 
believe,  namely,  that  if  the  representative  men  of  all  nations  would 
always  express  their  opinions  with  the  same  quietness  and  moderation 
that  Mr.  Greenwood  has  shown,  England  might  safely  remain 
isolated,  because  war  would  soon  become  an  impossibility. 

At  the  first  moment  this  may  seem  a  conviction  far  too  naive  for 
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the  end  of  our  practical  century.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
that  there  can  be  no  war  without  enmity,  and  when  we  try  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  international  animosity,  we  shall  soon  perceive  the 
important  part  played  by  abuse,  intolerance,  and  misrepresentation 
in  stirring  up  mutual  hate  and  distrust.  In  his  remarks  on  Mr. 
Greenwood's  article  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  says  :  '  For  the  last  eighty 
years  a  hatred  of  the  monarchies  of  the  Continent  has  been  carefully 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  English  people  by  a  large  party ; ' 
and  after  a  short  exposition  of  the  results  of  this  teaching,  he  repeats  : 
'The  great  outburst  of  Eadical  sentiment  impregnated  the  great 
body  of  the  people  with  'prejudices  and  antipathies  which  have 
already  done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  more  if 
the  eyes  of  the  country  are  not  opened  in  time.'  According  to  Mr. 
Kebbel — with  whom  I  entirely  agree  here — such  was  the  primary 
source  of  England's  isolation ;  and  what  that  isolation  means  the 
country  ought  to  know,  even  without  Mr.  Greenwood's  explanation, 
since  it  pays  for  the  ironclads.  What  would  give  me,  if  I  were  an 
Englishman,  a  particularly  bitter  feeling  is  the  consciousness  that  all 
these  expenses,  all  these  millions  and  millions  of  money  spent  on  the 
engines  of  war,  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of  other  pressing  needs  remain 
unsatisfied,  afford  my  country  only  the  semblance  of  protection  and 
the  mere  shadow  of  real  power.  No  amount  of  money  spent  on 
armaments  can  really  protect  England,  even  for  a  month,  if  the 
continental  Powers  should  ever  decide  that  the  time  had  come  to 
make  her  a  third-rate  State.  If  even  the  quiet  system  of  occupying 
strategical  points  by  overwhelming  forces  did  not  lead  to  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  on  the  part  of  England,  and  brute  force  would 
-have  to  be  applied  as  a  last  resource,  certainly  that  force  would 
never  be  directed  against  Greater  Britain's  metropolis.  It  would  be 
thrown  precisely  against  those  frontiers  of  her  vast  domains  where 
her  powerful  fleet  would  be  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  with  such  odds  against  her  beautiful  plaything  of  an 
army  that  not  a  shot  could  be  fired  except  in  sheer  madness. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  world  may  never  see  these  imaginary 
miseries  put  into  practice. 

'  Does  it  follow  that  we  are  quite  done  ? '  asks  Mr.  Greenwood. 
'  Not  at  all.  With  patience,  watchfulness,  courage,  we  may  yet 
be  redeemed  from  isolation — the  one  thing  to  look  to.'  I  earnestly 
believe  that  he  is  perfectly  right. 

Let  us  try  to  see,  now,  what  may  be  done  to  put  an  end  to 
England's  isolation  and  to  that  state  of  affairs  that  Mr.  Greenwood 
calls  actual  war.  Patience,  watchfulness,  and  courage  are  excellent 
qualities,  without  doubt,  but  are  they  not  rather  too  passive,  under 
the  present  circumstances  ?  As  we  have  been  told,  it  was  not  the 
absence  of  these  qualities  that  has  brought  on  England's  isolation 
and  its  attendant  anxieties,  but  the  fact  that  for  '  eighty  years  a 
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hatred  of  the  monarchies  of  the  Continent  has  been  carefully  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  English  people.' 

Consequently,  the  true  way  out  of  the  trouble  is  to  get  that 
hatred  forgotten,  and  to  promote  the  opposite  idea — of  esteem  and 
confidence.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  so  very  impossible. 

In  the  first  place,  though  it  is  true  that  all  nations  have  their 
faults — England  as  well  as  the  others — it  is  also  just  as  true  that  all 
of  them  have  quite  as  many  qualities  that  are  thoroughly  worth 
esteem ;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  people  on  earth  who  would  not 
requite  sincere  friendliness  with  friendliness  and  trust  with  trust. 
But  they  must  not  be  treated  with  contemptuous  condescension. 

Secondly,  we  must  not  again  fall  into  an  error  which,  as  I  think, 
was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  national  antipathy — we  must  not 
confound  people  with  their  governments. 

Although  it  may  be  true,  in  the  long  run,  that '  every  nation  has 
the  government  that  it  deserves,'  yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
accept  that  convenient  formula  as  absolutely  correct  under  all  condi- 
tions. Governments  do  not  by  any  means  always  represent  the 
popular  spirit  or  character  even  in  republics,  and  very  rarely  in 
monarchies.  Only  the  form  of  government  generally  corresponds  to 
the  popular  idea ;  but  its  action  is  far  more  often  a  reaction  against 
the  actual  sentiment  of  the  nation  than  a  consequence  or  develop- 
ment of  that  sentiment.  This  reaction  has  probably  as  great  an 
importance  as  the  brakes  of  a  train  ;  but  we  must  not  take  one  of 
these  things  for  the  other. 

A  similar  mistake  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  newspaper  press 
— especially  in  countries  where  it  is  subject  to  government  or  party 
control — is  always,  or  even  generally,  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  popular 
mind. 

Thirdly,  considering  that  the  main  sources  of  international  anti- 
pathy and  prejudice  are  ignorance  and  misrepresentation,  it  follows 
that  we  must  now  do  our  best  to  promote  real  knowledge  and  truthful 
accounts  of  each  other.  As  nothing  can  be  more  convincing  than 
personal  experience,  all  encouragement  should  be  given  to  travel  and 
even  sojourn  in  foreign  lands  ;  facilities  of  all  kinds  should  be  extended 
to  foreigners  willing  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
home  life  of  the  country  they  visit ;  travellers  returning  home  should 
be  encouraged  to  communicate  their  impressions  through  the  press 
or  by  word  of  mouth.  Cordial  hospitality  to  foreigners  should  become 
the  rule,  not  only  because  of  its  high  ethical  value,  but  also  because 
it  is  a  real  national  necessity. 

Attention  must  be  directed  to  the  teaching  in  schools  of  all 
denominations ;  a  true  knowledge  of  other  countries  and  nations 
should  be  strongly  advocated ;  history  should  not  be  taught  from  an 
exclusively  national  point  of  view,  demonstrating  the  indisputable 
superiority  of  my  nation  over  all  others ;  in  recording  the  progress  or 
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discussing  the  character  of  foreign  nations,  better  leave  out  their 
faults  and  blemishes  than  leave  out  their  good  deeds  and  noble 
qualities.  Public  opinion,  led  by  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  day, 
should  resolutely  put  down  the  senseless  and  dangerous  habit  of 
ridiculing,  vituperating,  or  traducing  other  nations,  so  prevalent  in 
our  contemporary  press ;  it  should  insist  on  the  same  courtesy  being 
extended  to  others  as  it  naturally  wishes  for  its  own  country.  This 
is  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance  than  seems  to  be  generally 
understood.  People  who  would  be  ashamed  to  use  ungentlemanly 
language  to  their  bitterest  opponent  at  home  think  nothing  of  using 
the  worst  terms  of  their  vocabulary  in  speaking  of  other  nations,  of 
ascribing  the  vilest  motives  to  the  actions  of  people  they  usually 
know  nothing  about,  quite  forgetting  that  their  unjust  and  thought- 
less utterances  are  distributed  over  all  the  civilised  world,  engendering 
hate  and  contempt  where  there  might  have  been  admiration  and 
sympathy. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  would  not  take  half  the  trouble 
to  bring  the  great  nations  of  Europe  into  close  and  friendly  com- 
munication with  each  other  that  it  has  taken  to  make  them  enemies. 
The  only  real  difficulty  is  in  the  difference  of  language,  especially 
when  it  is  so  great  as  between  England  and  Eussia.  I  do  not  see 
any  way  out  of  this  except  making  modern  languages  take  the  place 
of  the  dead  ones  in  school.  Kussian  should  not  be  more  difficult 
than  Greek  to  an  English  boy,  nor  English  than  Latin  to  a  Eussian 
one,  and — with  all  reverence  to  Homer  and  Virgil — far  more 
necessary. 

It  may  be  said  that,  even  admitting  my  view  of  the  value  of 
international  intercourse,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  can  have  any  direct 
influence  on  the  present  position  of  England,  as  exposed  in  Mr. 
Greenwood's  study.  There  can  be  two  answers  to  that  observation. 

The  first  is  that  my  suggestions  may  at  any  rate  point  to  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  a  step  beyond  the  passive  state  of  patience, 
&c.,  recommended  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
agreements  and  alliances  we  would  wish  to  see  instead  of  the  present 
isolation  and  distrust. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  from  the  very  beginning  an  agitation 
in  favour  of  international  amity  and  confidence  may  become  a  clear 
and  steady  light  to  lead  the  public  thought  out  of  the  mazes  of  con- 
flicting interests  into  a  far  safer  channel  than  the  periodical  shouts 
and  war-cries  of  the  present  day. 

The  second  answer  is  that  it  is  probably  beyond  the  power  of 
any  one  man  even  to  grasp  all  the  conditions  of  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated problems  of  the  actual  political  situation,  letting  alone  the 
finding  of  a  solution  that  should  satisfy  all  parties.  Such  things  are 
not  done  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year  either.  But  is  it  not  certain  that 
the  very  attitude  of  mind  in  which  we  approach  a  great  and  thorny 
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question   can   have   a  powerful   effect   on   the   whole   tenor  of  the 
debate  ? 

It  would  be  mere  foolishness  on  my  part  to  attempt  any  prophe- 
sying as  to  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  present  situation.  It  may 
be  that  Mr.  Greenwood's  apprehensions  are  more  gloomy  than  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  really  warrants  ;  maybe  the  great  Continental 
Powers  have  not  come  to  any  definite  agreement,  and  that  no  plan 
of  concerted  action  against  England  has  been  elaborated.  Without 
any  intention  of  casting  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood's information,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  times  of  political 
disturbances  we  must  always  give  a  liberal  allowance  to  the  inevitable 
exaggeration  due  to  the  excitement  of  our  informers  :  a  hunting 
party  may  easily  be  taken  for  the  scouts  of  a  hostile  regiment,  the 
arrival  of  a  fresh  draft  for  a  movement  of  troops  towards  the  frontier — 
and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  matters 
may  be  even  more  advanced  than  we  think,  although  here  we  have 
not  yet  heard  the  faintest  rumour  of  the  preparations  for  '  a  great 
Eussian  camp '  in  Persia,  that  Mr.  Greenwood  so  plainly  sees. 

Yet  everything  is  possible.  What  wonder,  indeed,  if  the 
European  Powers  have  at  last  become  awake  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  their  number — namely,  England — has  for  more  than  a  century 
virtually  monopolised  the  world's  commerce,  obtained  a  complete 
command  over  the  seas,  acquired  enormous  territories  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  globe — territories  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  own 
original  extent — and  accumulated  a  stupendous  mass  of  wealth  that 
she  readily  converts  into  battle-ships  which  become  a  standing  menace 
to  all  the  other  countries  ?  Would  it  be  so  very  strange,  then,  if 
they  really  agreed  to  drop  their  own  differences  for  a  time  and  settle 
the  conditions  that  would  make  England  '  contented  with  her  share 
of  the  world's  goods,'  as  Mr.  Greenwood  puts  it?  Once  these 
conditions  should  be  determined,  the  question  of  England's  adopting 
them  would  only  be  a  question  of  time — and  a  very  short  time  too, 
for  amongst  her  many  other  virtues  she  decidedly  possesses  the 
practical  one  of  common  sense. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  the  balance  of  power  had  been  reversed,  and 
England  had  the  means  to  drive  all  or  any  of  her  competitors  out  of 
the  market,  she  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment ;  at  least,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  her  having  ever  done  so.  There  must  be  weighty 
reasons  for  the  hesitation  of  the  Continental  Powers.  It  cannot  be 
the  fear  of  war,  for  war  is  possible  only  if  one  or  two  Powers  were  to 
attack  England ;  there  can  be  no  war  if  all  the  great  States  coalesce 
against  her. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  unknown  reasons  will  be  sufficient  to 
postpone  the  '  tremendous  changes '  foreshadowed  in  Mr.  Greenwood's 
article,  at  least  till  the  progress  of  humanity  can  substitute  the 
elements  of  sympathy  and  justice  for  the  hatred  and  prejudice 
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that  obtain  as  yet — to  our  shame  be  it  said — in  our  international 
relations. 

I  think  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  every  individual,  whatever  his 
nationality,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  '  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  toward  men  ; '  no  one  can  do  more,  no  one  should  do  less. 

We  have  been  shown  the  results  to  which  a  policy  of  separatism, 
distrust,  and  contempt  may  bring  even  the  most  civilised,  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  nation  on  earth :  they  are  not  satisfactory. 

It  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  really  dangerous — as  leading  us 
again  away  from  the  only  straight  and  safe  way — to  argue  about  the 
degree  of  responsibility  that  falls  to  the  share  of  this  or  that  nation 
for  the  present  state  of  things — the  past  cannot  be  recalled  or 
amended. 

But  the  future  must  surely  benefit  by  these  heavy  lessons,  else 
human  progress  would  indeed  be  an  empty  word. 

Let  us,  then,  avoid  sterile  and  bitter  recrimination,  and  join  hands 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  international  policy  of  truthful- 
ness, equity,  and  sympathy :  this  labour  will  certainly  obtain  a  better 
reward. 

I  hereby  contribute  my  brick  to'the  edifice. 

N.  SHISHKOFP. 

SIMBIRSK. 
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MR.   GLADSTONE 
AND    THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


LORD  ROSEBERY  has  well  said  that  a  limited  liability  company  will 
be  needed  to  write  a  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Merely  to  write 
a  history  of  his  religious  opinions  needs  almost  a  more  extended 
sympathy  than  one  man  may  supply ;  and  my  own  concern  here  is 
merely  to  treat  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  relation  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  with  which  he  was  supposed  by  many  of  his  supporters  in 
old  days  to  have  a  dark  connection.  In  so  doing  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  mainly  of  the  conversions  from  Anglicanism  to  Rome,  of 
which  he  was  an  alert  observer.  Among  these  that  of  Cardinal 
Manning  stands  out  boldly,  both  by  its  general  importance,  its  pro- 
longed personal  effect  on  Gladstone,  and,  for  present  purposes,  by  the 
opportunities  which  a  close  intercourse  with  one  man,  and  occasional 
intercourse  with  the  other,  gave  me  of  appreciating  their  relative 
positions  towards  the  great  Anglo-Catholic  revival  in  which  each 
played  a  conspicuous  part. 

Akin  in  age,  at  Oxford  Manning  and  Gladstone  both  came  under 
the  influence  of  Newman  ;  and  it  was  Gladstone,  rather  than  Man- 
ning, who  was  Newman's  '  acolyte,'  as  Faber  described  himself.  The 
.secession  of  Newman  was  more  to  Gladstone  than  the  death  of  Byron 
was  to  Tennyson ;  nor  did  time  emancipate  Gladstone  from  the  thrall 
•of  the  catastrophe  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Tennyson.  '  In  my  opinion 
his  secession  from  the  Church  has  never  yet  been  estimated  among 
•us  at  anything  like  the  full  amount  of  its  calamitous  importance,' 
was  his  reflection  thirty  years  afterwards.  At  the  time  it  happened, 
according  to  a  story  I  heard  in  the  long-after  'eighties,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
full  of  distress  and  doubt,  went  down  to  Lavington  to  ask  Manning 
whether  all  these  secessions,  culminating  in  Newman's,  were  separate 
testimonies  to  Rome,  or  had  the  seceders  any  one  '  note '  by  which 
they  could  be  explained  in  a  group.  The  Archdeacon,  who  was 
always  ready  with  an  answer,  and  generally  to  excellent  purpose, 
.made  reply :  '  Yes,  there  is  one  note  of  all  these  men — want  of 
truth.'  The  story  was  piquant  enough  in  the  light  of  after  events — 
of  Manning's  own  secession  six  years  later ;  and,  having  a  love  of  the 
ironic  in  history,  I  tested  the  memory  of  both  men  as  to  the  fact. 
That  was  in  1888,  forty-three  years  after  the  occurrence.  The 
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Cardinal  frankly  said  he  did  not  remember  the  episode,  but  he  ad- 
mitted it  was  quite  likely,  and  he  added,  in  such  justification  as  was 
possible,  that  Tract  XC  had  seemed  to  him  then,  and  seemed  to  him 
still,  as  unstraightforward,  un-English.  Meeting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
mentioning  the  tale,  I  was  told  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the 
matter,  and  that  he  thought  it  unlikely  he  had  been  in  so  much 
stress  of  mind  as  to  have  recourse  to  any  one  as  if  in  extremis.  Eight 
years  later,  however,  the  matter  must  have  come  back  to  him,  and 
that  with  an  astonishing  particularity ;  for  he  made  public  this 
charge  of  the  Cardinal  against  the  early  Oxford  converts,  and  when 
the  statement  was  called  in  question  by  a  reviewer,  he  reasserted 
it,  and  called  me,  not  as  the  hearsay  authority,  but  as  a  confirming 
witness.  '  It  is  true,'  he  put  into  print,  '  I  reported  Manning's  having 
said  to  me  of  the  Oxford  converts  that  they  were  marked  by  "want 
of  truth."  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  Mr.  W.  Meynell,  or  a  friend 
of  his,  could  supply  evidence  corroborative  of  my  statement.'  Not 
only  did  I  find  myself  transformed  from  the  authority  into  the  attest- 
ing witness,  but  there  was  this  surprising  addition  of  detail  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  narrative :  '  I  recollect  with  the  utmost  clearness  the 
room  in  which  the  words  were  used.'  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
that  was  a  trick  of  the  sequence  of  memory,  or  whether  a  once  for- 
gotten episode  was  capable  of  complete  recall. 

Talking  about  '  truth,'  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  that  Gladstone 
may  have  denied  that  quality  to  many  men  of  more  imagination 
and  spirit  than  himself.  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce  once  in  talk 
described  Father  Faber  as  '  a  perfect  saint,  but  a  prolific  story-teller.' 
There  is  a  literalness  which  is  one  of  the  most  depressing  passions 
of  a  section  of  the  British  public,  the  only  public  in  which  a  pretty 
wit  is  thought  a  fatal  gift  in  political  leadership — Lord  Rosebery  is 
the  witness — and  a  turn  for  epigram  the  mark  of  a  mountebank 
rather  than  of  a  minister.  Gladstone  resented  in  Beacon  sfield  a 
phrasing  that  he  could  not  follow ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Oxford  con- 
verts who  talked  parabolically,  he  was  unable  to  reconcile  their  hopes, 
fervours,  and  fancies  with  his  own  literalness.  It  was  once  my  mis- 
fortune to  say  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  I  had  lost  my  heart,  on  the 
previous  night,  to  a  lady  who  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Gladstone  to  a 
party.  '  Very  charming,  I  grant  you,  very  accomplished,'  and  so  on ; 
he  had  a  whole  inventory  of  her  parts  at  command,  in  modification 
of  the  phrase  he  gravely  regarded  as  an  exaggeration.  Even  when  his 
collars  were  caricatured  in  the  papers  he  was  inclined  to  measure  the 
inches,  and  to  explain  that  the  proportions  were  at  fault.  I  mention 
this  as  a  possible  key  to  his  otherwise  enigmatical  suspicion  of  the 
absolute  trustworthiness  of  several  men  who  might,  but  for  this,  have 
largely  influenced  him  towards  Eome.  As  it  was,  when  Manning  and 
Gladstone  met  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  forties,  they  were  not  attracted 
by  them.  '  I  became  a  Catholic  in  spite  of  them,'  was  a  saying  of 
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the  Cardinal's  which  I  well  remember.  Yet  in  Italy  together  at  an 
earlier  date  both  men  met  with  ecclesiastics  of  the  sedatest  speech. 
Together  in  the  'thirties  they  visited  Dr.  Wiseman  in  Eome — an 
incident  which  had  its  public  sequel  in  the  refusal  of  both  men  to 
join  in  the  '  No  Popery '  scare  of  Wiseman's  appointment  to  be  head 
of  an  English  hierarchy.  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Rome  that  Glad- 
stone became  engaged  to  Miss  Glynne,  an  event  which  threw  him 
much  into  close  confidences  with  Manning,  and  an  event  which,  more 
than  any  other,  withheld  him  from  secession  to  Rome  when  Manning 
and  Hope  Scott  went.  For  he  was  close  to  that  act,  however  he 
might  persuade  himself  to  the  contrary  in  later  years,  and  however 
cheerfully  it  may  be  denied  now  in  newspaper  notices.  The  protest 
against  Mr.  Gorham's  disbelief  in  baptismal  regeneration  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, being  in  office,  did  not  himself  sign ;  but  he  was  leagued 
with  those  who  did,  one  half  of  whom,  Manning  leading,  translated 
words  into  deeds  and  left  the  Establishment. 

That  was  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  Gladstone.  Then  and  hence- 
forth the  more  eager  politician  '  muzzled '  the  only  less  eager  theo- 
logian, no  further  than  he  fully  persuaded  himself  was  right  as  well  as 
politic,  I  do  not  doubt.  During  his  boyhood  the  constant  discussions 
in  the  old  family  house  at  Liverpool  had  taught  him  dialectics, 
perhaps  casuistry ;  and  it  was  honesty  really,  not  dishonesty,  that 
made  him  his  own  first  and  fullest  convert  to  the  view  he  put  forward. 
Religion  from  the  first  had  to  be  reconciled  with  policy :  and  the  fore- 
most among  the  pious  slaveowner's  pious  sons  to  find  the  demanded 
Scriptural  arguments  against  emancipation  must  have  been  the  future 
minister.  The  lesson  and  habit  were  learned  and  lasted  for  life ;  and 
it  was  possible,  for  instance,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  assure  anti-Romans, 
fearful  of  extreme  High  Church  developments  in  the  Establishment, 
that  the  seceders  to  Rome  were  nearly  always  Evangelicals.  He  even 
instanced  Newman  and  Manning  :  two  men  who  had  begun  certainly 
in  Evangelicalism,  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  begin  piously  with, 
but  had  long  outgrown  that  stage,  and  had  been  *  trying  to  work  the 
Establishment  on  Catholic  principles  '  at  the  time  of  their  conversion. 
Chameleon-like  in  much  else,  the  constancy  and  persistency  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  religious  opinions  marks  him  out  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Most  of  them  went  forward  or  went  backward  ;  but  the 
aged  statesman  on  his  death-bed  at  Hawarden  was  still  the  Oxford 
undergraduate  in  his  religious  attitude,  down  even  to  the  detail  of 
his  clinging  to  words  of  Newman's.  Manning  and  Hope  Scott  might 
advance  to  Rome  and  let  him  feel  as  if  his  *  two  eyes  had  been  put 
out ; '  they  and  a  multitude  of  others  near  to  him,  including  his  own 
sister,  went  forward,  but  not  he.  Others  lagged  or  even  receded. 
Lord  Coleridge,  for  instance,  might  be  credibly  (though  inaccurately) 
reported  to  withdraw  a  volume  of  family  devotions  issued  in  youth,  but 
Gladstone  never.  Men  like  James  Anthony  Froude  and  Mark  Pattison 
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rebounded  from  Tractarianism.  Gladstone  *  remained  stationary '  (as 
once,  in  a  Budget  speech  about  altered  imports,  he  said  that  paper 
did,  and  marvelled  for  minutes  why  legislators  laughed).  Perhaps  it 
had  been  Manning's  fate  to  witness  many  such  recoils  ;  for  he  was  ever 
an  advocate  of  deliberation.  Once,  when  I  had  expressed  impatience 
that  somebody  who  had  long  shivered  on  the  brink  did  not  make  the 
plunge,  he  replied  with  a  reproof :  '  It  is  a  great  thing  to  stay  where 
you  are  instead  of  going  back ;  he  who  does  not  deteriorate  as  he 
grows  older  is  not  the  least  of  men.'  That  praise  may  be  given  to 
the  religious  Gladstone  with  no  grudging. 

Early  in  life,  no  doubt,  he  walked  with  what  he  considered  in  later 
life,  a  lack  of  wisdom.  He  would  not,  while  holding  his  old  views, 
have  sought  to  promulgate  them  by  the  modern  equivalents  of  the 
thumbscrew  and  the  sword.  He  would  not  have  opposed  Hamp- 
den;  and  instead  of  caring  to  put  Essays  and  Reviews  on  an 
Anglican  Index,  he  would  simply  have  had  '  no  time '  to  read  them, 
as  Frank  Newman  used  to  complain  was  the  case  with  his  own  books 
when  he  sent  them  to  his  brother  the  Cardinal.  There  is  an  aloofness 
in  the  affairs  of  religion  which  is  no  sign  of  indifference,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  a  keen  delicacy  of  perception  and  fineness  of  feeling. 
It  keeps  many  men  from  proclaiming  their  religion  to  the  public. 
Gladstone's  aloofness  did  not  take  that  form.  All  the  world  knew 
him  to  be  pious,  though  all  the  world  did  not  know  him  a  Puseyite. 
He  did  not  conceal,  he  simply  did  not  proclaim,  his  exact  theological 
opinions  ;  and  some  of  these — sensational  ones  too — he  had  held  for 
fifty  years  without  a  suspicion  from  his  Nonconformist  following.  A 
singular  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  year  1890,  when  I  republished, 
in  a  Koman  Catholic  magazine,  a  review  of  Lady  Georgiana  Fuller- 
ton's  Ellen  Middleton  he  had  written  forty-five  years  earlier,  but  had 
not  signed,  in  a  forgotten  magazine.  He  had  written  it  in  part  as 
an  act  of  friendship  to  the  sister  of  Lord  Granville,  but  also  with  a 
sincere  emotion  of  admiration.  If  there  had  been  any  lurking  mis- 
chief in  me  in  begging  permission  for  the  reissue,  with  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  author's  name,  it  would  have  had  an  only  too 
ample  gratification.  The  press  at  once  fixed  on  the  article  as 
favouring  the  confessional — vaguely,  perhaps,  but  unmistakably,  and 
sometimes  in  terms  that  could  only  be  autobiographical  in  their 
fervour.  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton's  novel,  he  says,  '  makes  us 
learn,  and  learn  with  pungency,  how  unconfessed  and  unrepented 
sin,  borne  about  within  the  bosom,  stifles  its  seeds  of  life,  thickens 
its  inward  atmosphere,  changes  into  darkness  that  which  was  its 
light.'  And  he  adds,  with  a  note  of  self-revelation  rare  in  his  career, 
which  was  mainly  that  of  a  man  religious  rather  than  spiritual : 

To  whom  of  us  all  is  not  this  a  lesson  ?  Where  is  the  happy  being  into  all  the 
chambers  of  whose  soul  the  light  of  day  continually  and  freely  flows,  who  has  no 
'  blank  misgivings  '  of  deceit  towards  others,  of  fraud  upon  himse/f?  Who  does 
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not  feel  he  has  spread  a  film  over  the  eye  planted  in  him  for  self-knowledge  ?  "Who 
instinctively  refuses  lodgment  to  a  sin,  and  expels  it  by  confession,  even  as  he  would 
drive  a  scorpion  from  his  breast  ?  To  some,  again,  we  say,  the  voice  of  this  work 
will  be  a  piercing  one  ;  but  to  all,  we  believe,  it  must  be  audible. 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  '  wounds  ever  deep  and  sharp '  which  such 
a  book  would  produce  '  were  this  an  age  of  acute  and  tender  con- 
sciences, practised  in  self-examination  and  intensely  sedulous  in 
making  clean  the  inner  chambers  of  that  heart  of  man  which  is 
ordained  to  be  the  Eedeemer's  abiding  place  ' ;  and  he  proceeds  : 

Let  us  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  men  cannot  live  for  generations,  and 
almost  for  centuries,  deprived  of  any  other  spiritual  discipline  than  such  as  each 
person,  unaided  by  the  external  forces  of  the  Church  and  the  testimony  of  general 
practice,  may  have  the  desire  and  the  grace  to  exercise  over  himself,  without  being 
the  worse  for  it.  We  must  needs  have  lost  much  both  of  the  tone  that  such 
discipline  was  intended  to  maintain  and  of  the  power  to  discern  and  realise  the 
detriment  we  have  incurred.  Indeed,  the  notions  have  gone  abroad  among  us,  and 
that  not  only  where  avowed  ungodliness  prevails,  but  likewise  in  connection  with 
very  strict  professions  of  religion,  that  the  inward  direction  and  government  of 
the  spirit  are  not  a  great,  arduous,  and  perpetual  work,  but  a  mere  corollary, 
following  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  little  more,  upon  the  sincere  adoption  of  certain 
doctrines ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  need  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
solicitude  and  care ;  that  the  inward  consequences  of  sin,  though  never  corrected 
by  Confession,  by  efforts  of  pain  conscious  and  sustained,  by  restitution — those 
various  parts  of  the  process  of  repentance  which  test  and  ascertain  its  solidity— may 
be  neutralised  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  and,  so  to  speak,  taken  up  and  absorbed  like 
the  ill-humours  of  the  body ;  that  it  shows  a  want  of  faith  and  savours  of  Judaism, 
or  some  other  ism,  to  employ  detailed  and  systematic  means  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  Christian  renovation. 

The  very  force  and  intentness  of  the  writing  betray  that  the 
author  spoke  of  what  was  lying  nearest  to  his  own  heart ;  and  so  the 
public  took  it.  They  saw  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  Spiritual  Exercises 
behind  every  word;  here  was  a  Jesuit,  and  not  in  disguise.  A 
meeting  of  Nonconformists  was  held  in  St.  James's  Hall  ;  all 
the  haters  of  Home  Kule,  who  had  denounced  it  as  Home  Rule, 
threw  their  hats  high  in  the  air ;  cartoons  showed  the  politician 
habited  as  a  monk ;  and  even  the  friendly  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  those 
days  warned  Mr.  Gladstone  that  '  to  the  common  intelligence  the 
Confessional  and  the  Papacy  are  inseparable ; '  and  that  '  to  re- 
establish the  Confessional  would  be,  for  the  Nonconformists  who 
constitute  Mr.  Gladstone's  body-guard,  practically  equivalent  to  the 
undoing  of  the  Reformation.'  People  began  to  ask  in  whispers  if 
Gladstone  himself  had  ever  been  a  penitent — a  species  of  inquisition 
which,  even  after  his  death,  one  prefers  to  leave  unsatisfied.  All 
through  the  turmoil  the  writer  remained  calm.  At  first  he  forgot  he 
had  given  his  consent  to  the  republication :  nor  was  that  wonderful, 
for  it  had  been  obtained  a  year  earlier ;  but  when  the  postcard  of  per- 
mission was  produced  innuendoes  began  to  multiply  in  the  press. 
His  personal  honour  was  held  up  to  suspicion.  It  is  pleasanter  to 
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remember,  as  an  instance  of  the  bravery  in  Gladstone  to  which 
Lord  Rosebery  has  borne  witness,  that  when  this  Confessional  scare 
about  him  was  at  its  height,  he  refused  my  offer  not  to  proceed 
with  the  publication  of  the  second  half  of  the  article  that  had  made 
all  the  mischief.  He  set  up  his  back  against  his  bitter  critics.  '  I 
think,'  he  wrote,  '  the  criticisms  which  treat  references  to  the  gravity 
of  sin  as  smacking  of  Popery  are  little  less  than  loathsome.' 

Another  article  was  written  in  1845  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Quarterly 
review  of  the  memoir  of  Blanco  White,  the  man  of  only  one  sonnet 
but  of  many  religions.  In  that  article  Gladstone  repudiated  Pro- 
testantism on  behalf  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  he  denned 
as  '  Eeformed  Catholic  Christianity,'  and  he  insisted  on  the  necessary 
connection  between  faith  and  morals.  Half  a  century  later,  this 
article  also  had  the  honours  of  a  resurrection ;  it  was  translated,  with 
the  author's  approval,  into  Spanish  and  appeared  in  a  popular  Madrid 
paper.  The  question,  of  course,  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  a 
paper  on  the  dependence  of  morals  upon  faith — how  much  faith,  how 
many  morals  ?  Later  in  life,  in  the  pages  of  this  Keview,  Gladstone 
spoke  of  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  as  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  Christian  dogma:  surely  an  arbitrary  apportionment. 
In  his  article  on  '  The  Place  of  Heresy  and  Schism  in  the  Modern 
Christian  Church,'  he  boldly  faced  the  objection  which  the  '  good 
lives,'  say,  of  Dissenters,  present  against  the  argument  of  his  Faith- 
and-Morals  article  by  saying  that  such  '  good  lives  '  showed  the 
tolerating  favour  of  God  towards  these  out-of-bounds  believers.  As 
of  old,  in  his  boyhood's  home,  he  must  never  be  at  loss  for  a  reply : 
he  confessed  no  difficulty  except  by  an  effort  to  overcome  it. 

When  Gladstone  was  defeated  on  the  Irish  University  question 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  grievance  against  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in 
Ireland.  The  conversion  of  Lord  Ripon,  too,  brought  afresh  against 
him,  as  Lord  Ripon's  chief,  the  stale  charges  of  Jesuitry;  and 
these  stung  him  as  a  wasp  might  sting.  Moreover,  when  he  was 
not  in  office  he  must  be  in  the  pulpit  or  the  professor's  chair.  In 
1874,  therefore,  to  the  dismay  of  many  of  his  old  colleagues  (I 
remember,  to  the  dismay  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  in  particular),  he 
began  his  series  of  pamphlets  against  The  Vatican  Decrees,  against 
Vaticanism,  against  Rome  and  the  newest  Fashions  in  Religion. 
Over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  first  of  these  went  into 
circulation — a  prodigious  number.  Yet,  despite  their  immense  sale, 
they  fell  flat.  The  newspapers,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  grief,  refused  to 
revive  the  old  cry  of  disloyalty  against  Catholics.  Cardinal  Newman's 
Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  seemed  to  most  men  to  be  sufficient, 
and  it  contained  an  allusion  to  the  '  religious  mind  '  of  Gladstone, 
who,  in  his  turn,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Newman,  the  Newman  of  his 
ancient  love,  the  Newman  whom  he  had  stood  behind  a  pillar  at  the 
Brompton  Oratory  to  watch  and  to  hear  during  the  progress  of  the 
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Achilli  trial.  With  Manning  it  was  otherwise.  The  fashion  then, 
as  later,  among  certain  persons,  was  to  praise  Newman  partly  the 
more  to  disparage  Manning ;  and  Gladstone  had  nothing  but  some 
rather  affronting  words  to  say  of  him  on  that  occasion.  *  When  we 
met  in  the  street,  we  both  looked  the  other  way,'  the  Cardinal 
confessed  to  me  later,  after  the  cessation  of  these  minor  cruelties 
of  controversy.  Lord  Beaconsfield  saw  and  took  the  opportunity  to 
make  much  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Grandison  of  Lothair  ( '  a  very 
doubtful  person,'  said  Manning)  developed  into  the  Penruddock  of 
Endymion — a  portrait  intended  to  be  seriously  worthy,  and  largely 
so  accepted.  Lord  Salisbury,  too,  had  the  momentary  ear  of  the 
Cardinal,  who  had  said  that  any  idiosyncratic  flightiness  of  Gladstone's 
had  appeared  since  the  old  Oxford  times.  *  You  surprise  me/  was 
the  statesman's  reply  ;  '  I  thought  he  had  always  been  an  Italian  in 
the  custody  of  a  Scotsman.'  The  Cardinal  told  me  the  story  with  a 
doubtful  pleasure.  Once  again,  under  keen  provocation,  he  exclaimed 
'  Scotch  vanity ! '  and  may  the  Scottish  nation  shrive  him,  for  he 
never  meant  it,  of  either  the  nation  or  the  man.  He  was  a  wretched 
hater,  and  he  mourned  at  heart  for  Gladstone  until  Gladstone 
returned  to  amity  with  him.  I  remember  the  first  revisiting ;  also  the 
last,  when  the  steep  stone  steps  at  Archbishop's  House  were  an  anxiety 
for  the  Cardinal  on  account  of  his  guest,  who  then — in  the  early 
'nineties — seemed  the  more  infirm  of  the  two.  The  death-beds  of 
Manning  and  of  Gladstone  were  very  diverse ;  for  whereas  Gladstone 
waited  to  go,  Manning,  his  faculties  acute  as  ever,  had  no  keen 
suffering  to  prepare  him  for  the  last  passage,  much  less  to  make  him 
desire  it;  and  he  who  had  never  been  beaten,  and  had  still  a 
mission  to  perform,  did  not  easily  submit  himself  to  that  last 
overthrow.  When  the  end  was  near,  some  of  those  about  him 
guessed  that  he  must  be  hankering  after  a  message  of  the  friend- 
ship that  dated  back  three-quarters  of  a  century.  None  came :  for 
reasons  explained  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  dated 
25th  of  January  1892  from  St.  Eaphael,  in  answer  to  a  letter  I  sent 
him  containing  some  particulars  of  the  last  days  of  a  comrade  so 
united  to  him  even  when  most  divided  : 

It  was  indeed  very  kind  of  you  to  "write,  and  to  give  me  such  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  deceased  Cardinal.  The  public  grief  about  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
involved  considerations  of  great  width,  and  seemed  to  absorb  most  other  matters ; 
but  the  concurrent  death  asserted  itself,  and  showed  that  a  deep  and  extended  im- 
pression had  been  made  on  the  general  mind — more  deep  and  extended  than  in  the 
case  of  Cardinal  Newman ;  and  this  caused  me  some  surprise.  My  own  relations 
with  Cardinal  Manning  were  very  peculiar.  First,  there  was  a  mere  acquaintance 
of  two  undergraduates  at  Oxford,  which  lay  wholly  on  the  surface.  Then,  after  an 
interval,  a  very  close  and  intimate  friendship  of  somewhere  about  fifteen  years, 
founded  entirely  on  interests  of  religion  and  the  Church.  Then  came  his  change, 
which  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  my  second,  and  even  perhaps  yet  closer 
friend,  Hope  Scott.  Altogether  it  was  the  severest  blow  that  ever  befell  me.  In 
a  late  letter  the  Cardinal  termed  it  a  quarrel :  but  in  my  reply  I  told  him  it  was 
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not  a  quarrel,  but  a  death  ;  and  that  was  the  truth.  Since  then  there  have  been 
vicissitudes.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  to  the  last  his  personal  feeling  never 
changed ;  and  I  believe  also  that  he  kept  a  promise  made  in  1851,  to  remember  me 
before  God  at  the  most  solemn  moments :  a  promise  which  I  greatly  valued.  The 
whole  subject  is  to  me  at  once  of  intense  interest  and  of  considerable  restraint. 
This  I  can  only  illustrate  by  saying  that  I  was  in  close  relations  with  Dr.  Dollinger 
(begun  in  1845),  and  between  those  two  there  was  a  sharp  antagonism.  There  is 
an  admirable  record  of  his  active  friendship  with  me  before  1851,  in  the  series  of 
his  own  very  valuable  letters,  which  he  recovered  from  me  at  the  time :  I  knew  I 
was  parting  with  a  treasure.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  13th,  I  received,  with 
surprise  as  well  as  pain,  at  Nimes,  a  telegram  from  Sir  A.  Clark,  which  anticipated 
the  crisis  and  suggested  that  I  should  send  a  message.  I  did  this  the  same  evening 
but  addressed  it  to  Sir  A.  Clark,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  the  suggestion  was 
his  own,  and  felt  a  scruple  about  a  spontaneous  invasion  of  the  death  chamber  when 
it  may  be  said  the  soul  is  alone  with  God.  I  imagine  his  life  to  have  been  as  much 
lifted  above  the  flesh,  and  as  warm  with  devotion,  as  were  the  lives  of  many  that 
are  justly  famous :  his  reluctance  may  be  explained  by  an  intense  anxiety  to  com- 
plete unfulfilled  service. 

As  for  the  anti- Vatican  pamphlets  which  caused  so  much  commo- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  consider  whether  Gladstone  withdrew  the  indict- 
ment they  contained.  In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that  he  did.  A  letter 
was  written  by  Newman  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  said  that  Glad- 
stone would  probably  maintain  he  had  been  quite  misunderstood ; 
that  he  had  elicited  satisfactory  assurances  of  loyalty  from  Catholics  ; 
but  that  his  accusations  still  held  good  against  '  those  at  whom  they 
were  originally  aimed ' — the  very  persons,  adds  Newman  blandly,  '  that 
I  myself  had  spoken  of  as  extravagant  and  tyrannous  and  as  having 
set  the  house  on  fire.'  Anxious  to  have  it  on  record  that  Gladstone 
accepted  this  version,  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  have  before  me 
his  reply  dated  from  Hawarden  Castle,  the  15th  of  October,  1892. 

I  thank  you  for  your  note,  and  the  curiously  interesting  letter  of  Cardinal 
Newman.  Fully  three-fourths  of  it  I  think  are  a  true  account.  My  opinion  on 
the  Vatican  Decrees  was  strong :  and  it  had  been  declared  before  the  Pamphlets 
(though  I  was,  I  believe,  Prime  Minister).  A  book  on  Dr.  Dollinger  by  Dr. 
Michael  (Jesuit)  says  that  up  to  that  time  I  was  considered  to  be  krypto-Catholic. 
"Whatever  I  was  then,  /  am  now :  I  may  describe  myself  in  few  words  :  strongly 
anti-Roman  in  certain  respects,  but  profoundly  reluctant  to  raise  theological  con- 
troversy in  these  perilous  days,  to  the  hazard  of  the  common  interests,  which  are 
far  before  the  special.  I  was  therefore  most  reluctant  to  write,  and  the  motive  was 
not  theological,  nor,  I  think,  was  the  language. 

That  letter,  from  the  writer  of  it,  may  be  taken  as  intended  for 
a  retractation.  It  is  also  profoundly  interesting  as  containing 
perhaps  the  only  attempt  he  ever  made  to  make  the  most  difficult  of 
definitions — a  High  Anglican's  definition  of  his  belief. 

But  if  in  words  anything  was  wanting  in  the  way  of  retractation, 
the  deficiency  was  made  up  in  deeds.  The  subsequent  appointment 
of  Lord  Kipon  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  was  equivalent  to  a  full 
act  of  faith  in  his  loyalty  to  Queen  and  country  ;  as  also,  if  in  a  less 
degree,  was  his  nomination  of  his  old  and  close  friend,  Lord  Acton, 
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to  office  in  the  Royal  Household.  Many  Catholics,  it  is  true, 
retain  all  old  grudges  against  Gladstone.  They  remember  him  as 
the  fomentor  of  revolution  in  Italy;  as  one  who  broke  with  a 
Minister  who  was  to  endow  Maynooth  ;  as  the  intimate  of  Dollinger 
(that  strange  figure  of  a  man  with  a  great  mind  that  was  yet  swayed 
by  some  of  the  pettiest  tittle-tattle  told  in  our  generation) ;  as  the 
critic  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and,  finally,  as  the  writer  of  a  rather  ill- 
tempered  letter  (following  a  highly  laudatory  one  sent  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  trial)  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth's  official  repudia- 
tion of  Anglican  Orders.  But  for  these  memories,  the  blessing 
of  the  Pontiff  would  doubtless  have  been  sent  to  the  deathbed  at 
Hawarden — an  act  particularly  welcome  and  gracious  it  would  have 
seemed  to  those  who  had  another  and,  I  think,  a  larger  reading  of 
Gladstone's  character  and  influence. 

Gladstone  as  a  living,  and  above  all  as  a  dying,  witness  to 
Christianity  has  been  everywhere  acknowledged.  The  Atheist  orator 
in  Hyde  Park  found  the  backbone  taken  out  of  his  address  when  the 
baker's  boy  reminded  him  that  Gladstone  was  a  believer.  When  he 
came  to  die,  it  was  as  when  the  Little  Minister  was  in  the  pond  and 
all  the  people  took  to  praying.  Somehow,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
could  not  have  telegraphed  to  Palmerston  or  to  Disraeli,  'I  am 
praying  for  you.'  The  Prince  had  the  name  of  God  on  his  lips ;  Mr. 
Meredith  talked  of  God-inspired  deeds,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
once  of  Mr.  Morley's  editing,  announced  that  '  on  Ascension  Day  Mr. 
Gladstone  entered  his  heavenly  rest.'  Roman  Catholics  as  sharers 
in  what  is  called  '  our  common  Christianity ' — a  phrase  of  which 
Manning  never  spoke  with  contempt — are  Gladstone's  debtors  for 
that.  But  they  owe  him  much  more.  The  knowledge  that  he  accepted 
many  of  the  dogmas,  and  respected  many  of  the  practices,  associated 
with  Popery  by  the  general  body  of  Nonconformists  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  reconcile  men  to  ideas  which  they  once  held 
to  be  damnable.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Ireland  was  made  possible  by  Gladstone's  personal  prestige ;  and  his 
attempt  to  pass  Home  Rule  may  be  cited,  not  only  as  another  act 
of  withdrawal  of  his  suspicions  about  the  civil  allegiance  of  Catholics, 
but  also  as  the  occasion  of  an  alliance  between  Irish  Roman  Catholics- 
and  English  Nonconformists,  who  have  met  on  political  platforms 
and  have  learned  to  be  humanly  tolerant.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
did  Mr.  Gladstone  admit  to  me  his  'perplexed  and  painful  medita- 
tion '  over  the  attitude  of  so  many  Catholics  in  England,  blind  to- 
all  this,  and  bitter  opponents  of  Home  Rule.  The  career  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  its  main  intentions  and  effects,  appeals  to  others 
among  them  as  that  of  a  man  to  whom  Catholics  are  immensely 
beholden  ;  and  as  one  of  these  I  am  eager  to  pay  this  tribute  of 
grateful  homage  to  his  pious  memory. 

WILFRED  MEYNELL. 
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THE  compendious  and  somewhat  epigrammatic  phrase  used,  though 
in  a  somewhat  qualified  form,  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  *  I  love  the  man,  but  I  hate  his  politics  ' — the  exact  phrase 
was  'Irish  policy' — has  become  very  familiar  in  these  days  of 
mourning  for  the  illustrious  dead.  Many  have  been  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  formula  which  so  happily  reconciles  two  conflicting 
elements.  To  one  who  has  always  had  a  strong  faith  in  the  general 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesmanship,  as  well  as  a  personal  venera- 
tion for  his  character  and  affection  for  himself,  it  is  at  first  difficult  to 
understand  how  so  sharp  a  distinction  could  be  made.  I  am  bound  to 
admit,  however,  that  his  policy  was  often  so  bold,  so  contrary  to  strong 
instincts  of  the  '  ordinary  self '  (to  use  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
favourite  phrases),  and  so  exacting  in  its  demands  upon  our  faith  in 
righteousness,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  it  roused  a  bitter  antagonism 
in  the  minds  of  numbers  who  were  his  personal  friends  and  admirers. 
Thus  we  find  Tennyson  writing  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Aldworth  : 

Mr.  Gladstone  assured  us  that  lie  was  a  '  Conservative,'  and  that  he  ... 
'  feared  extreme  measures  from  the  Opposition '  (at  this  time  he  was  himself  Prime 
Minister).  He  is  a  man  of  versatile  mind  and  great  impulsiveness.  One  could  not 
but  feel  humbled  in  the  presence  of  those  whose  life  was  evidently  one  long  self- 
sacrifice,  and,  one  would  hope,  quickened  to  more  of  it  in  one's  own  life.  Mrs. 
Gladstone  wears  herself  out  by  all  her  hospital  work  in  addition  to  the  work  of  a 
Prime  Minister's  wife. 

There  is  a  simple  and  faithful  picture  of  the  noble  couple,  who  have 
exercised  an  influence  for  good  and  carried  on  varied  ministries  of 
mercy,  whose  value  it  would  be  impossible  to  compute.  The  admir- 
ing affection  expressed  by  a  man  equally  distinguished  in  his  own 
line  and  himself  wielding  a  power  equally  remarkable  in  another 
sphere  is  as  honourable  to  him  who  paid  the  tribute  as  to  its  subject. 
Political  differences  could  not  change  that  sentiment,  but  politics 
filled  so  important  a  part  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  final 
judgment  of  him  must  be  so  largely  determined  by  our  opinion  as  to 
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the  result  of  his  policy,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  separate  the  two  as 
might  atr  first  appear. 

The  extraordinary  unanimity  of  the  feeling  called  forth  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  death  is,  however,  an  evidence  that  the  separation  can 
be  made.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  old  political 
differences  are  dead,  because  their  harsh  notes  are  silenced  as  we 
gather  round  the  grave  of  the  illustrious  man,  who,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  fight.  We 
remain  Liberals  and  Conservatives  as  before,  and  already  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  conflicts  which  gather  round  the  policy  which  is 
associated  with  his  name.  But  for  the  time  we  remember  only  the 
ties  which  unite  us  together  in  homage  to  'transplanted  human 
worth.'  The  distinguished  leaders  of  the  present  Ministry  have,  by 
their  eloquent  and  sincere  words,  touched  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
multitudes — certainly  in  mine — which  I  never  supposed  they  could 
reach.  As  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  Cervera  to 
the  daring  hero  who  had  faced  such  terrible  risks  for  the  service  of 
his  country,  is  said  to  have  produced  a  stronger  impression  on  the 
American  mind,  and  to  have  rendered  more  efficient  service  to  his  own 
cause,  than  had  been  done  by  all  his  naval  manoeuvres,  so  these  tributes 
to  the  transcendent  personal  worth  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  his  most 
powerful  opponents  have  introduced  a  new  element  into  our  political 
controversy  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  speedily  be  lost.  In  all 
our  warfare,  whether  with  the  sword  or  the  tongue,  such  episodes  are  so 
rare  that  it  is  well  to  emphasise  their  significance  when  they  occur. 

They  do  not,  however,  even  remotely  touch  the  political  issues. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lord  Tennyson  had  changed  his  attitude 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  man  when  he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  '  Since  your 
Majesty  touches  upon  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  day,  I  may  say 
that  I  wish  I  may  be  in  my  own  grave,  beyond  sight  and  hearing, 
when  an  English  army  fires  upon  the  Loyalists  of  Ulster/  That 
reads  a  little  strange  to-day,  when  these  Loyalists,  having  for  the  time 
got  their  own  way,  have  still  to  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law.  For  myself,  I  have  never  understood  why  the  disloyalty  of 
Ulster  Loyalists  was  entitled  to  more  considerate  treatment  than  the 
disloyalty  of  Nationalists  or  any  other  class.  But  the  expression 
sufficiently  shows  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  which  the  Home  Eule 
policy — the  latest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  offences  and  the  gravest  of 
them  all — aroused.  It  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
power  of  his  noble  character  that  he  was  able  to  secure  so  large  a 
measure  of  support  for  a  policy  which  could  not  fail  to  be  most 
repugnant  to  the  English  mind,  and  that,  despite  the  bitterness  of 
the  party  antagonism,  he  should  still  retain  so  strong  a  hold  upon 
the  personal  respect — I  might  use  a  stronger  word — of  his  opponents. 

Mr.  Bodley,  in  his  extremely  acute  comparison  of  French  politics 
with  our  own,  insists  very  strongly  upon  the  immense  advantage  we 
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derive  from  the  party  system.  I  have  no  desire  to  discount  his 
estimate  on  this  point.  He  is,  as  I  believe,  substantially  correct. 
There  is  no  feature  in  our  public  life  at  the  present  time  which  a 
far-seeing  patriot  should  regard  with  more  anxiety  than  the  growing 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  parliamentary  groups.  It  gives  promi- 
nence to  mere  mediocrities,  it  hinders  the  development  of  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  statesmanship,  it  engenders  sectional  and  even 
personal  ambitions  of  an  unworthy  character,  and  it  hinders  that 
united  action  on  well-defined  lines  of  great  principle  which  is  essential 
to  Liberal  progress.  These  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  relaxing 
of  party  ties. 

But  our  party  system,  invaluable  as  it  has  been  as  an 
instrument  of  representative  government,  is  not  without  its  draw- 
backs. Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  miserable  habit  to  which  the 
baser  sort  of  partisans  on  both  sides  are  given,  of  personal  attacks  on 
those  of  the  opposite  party,  and  especially  on  its  most  conspicuous 
leaders.  The  practice  is  as  impolitic  and  short-sighted  as  it  is  evil 
in  itself,  (rood  men  are  not  to  be  found  exclusively  in  one  party, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  exclude  from  the  ranks  of  either  charlatans  and 
adventurers.  No  doubt  a  cause  will  receive  benefit  or  suffer  injury 
from  the  personal  influence  of  its  conspicuous  advocates.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  it  is  possible,  or  even  desirable,  to  exclude  that  ele- 
ment from  our  controversies.  An  attempt  to  ignore  the  moral  influence 
of  personality,  and  to  insist  on  considering  only  what  a  man  says  with- 
out considering  who  says  it,  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  would 
simply  have  been  impossible,  for  example,  to  exclude  from  the  various 
elements  which  contributed  to  the  great  power  which  John  Bright 
possessed,  that  of  character.  Character  counts,  and  ought  to  count, 
for  much.  That  being  so,  however,  the  battle  will  sometimes  gather 
round  this  point.  But  that  is  no  excuse  or  extenuation  for  bespatter- 
ing with  all  kinds  of  mud  the  name  of  a  man  simply  because  he  is  a 
distinguished  champion  of  a  cause  to  which  we  have  a  passionate 
aversion.  I  have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  self-reproach  which,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  must  have  troubled  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  bitter  antago- 
nists during  the  last  month.  They  may  still  be  unable  to  see  that  a 
prophet  has  been  in  their  midst,  or,  at  least,  they  may  still  be 
unconvinced  that  his  words  were  always  words  of  wisdom ;  but  they 
may  well  be  ashamed  that  they  failed  to  discern  in  him  those 
features  of  nobility  and  goodness  which  the  whole  world  is  now 
ready  to  acknowledge.  They  have  simply  been  blinded  by  mere 
prejudice.  They  were  so  wedded  to  their  opinions  and  their  party 
that  they  could  not  believe  any  good  man  could  honestly  take  a 
different  view.  It  is  a  curious  delusion  to  possess  an  intelligent 
mind,  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  numbers  who  are 
victims  to  it,  and  that  few  statesmen  have  suffered  more  from  the 
pitiful  slanders  of  which  this  feeling  was  the  prolific  parent  than  Mr. 
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Gladstone.  It  would  be  an  unspeakable  gain  if  one  effect  of  his  death 
should  be  a  refinement  in  the  tone  of  political  controversy.  It  is  an 
outrage  upon  common-sense  to  hail  a  man  when  he  has  passed  away 
as  a  saint  and  a  hero,  when  yesterday  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  was 
unequal  to  express  the  aversion  with  which  he  was  regarded. 

For  myself,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  for  a  long  term  of  years  to 
be  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  from  time  to  time  one  section  after  another  of  his 
followers  have  deserted  him.  The  mistake  of  those  who  have 
judged  them  severely  has  been  that,  themselves  holding  Liberalism 
as  a  consistent  creed,  whose  central  principle  had  to  be  applied  to 
every  question  of  national  policy  as  it  arose,  they  did  not  see  that 
there  were  many  of  their  associates  in  the  different  controversies 
which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  long  political 
career,  who  possibly  had  never  looked  at  politics  as  an  organic  whole. 
They  were  so  far  Liberals  that  they  recognised  the  necessity  of 
removing  venerable  abuses,  redressing  flagrant  wrongs,  adapting 
legislation  to  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  society.  But  with 
this  general  disposition  to  introduce  necessary  reforms,  there  was 
not  necessarily  the  grasp  of  any  ruling  idea  on  which  reform  was  to 
be  worked  out.  Still  less  was  there  any  prevision  of  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  an  endeavour  to  meet  them.  At  the  best  there  was 
an  enlightened  opportunism,  for  the  most  part  without  any  element 
of  daring  and  not  unfrequently  coloured  by  selfishness.  The  separa- 
tion between  a  leader  who  was  bent  on  carrying  out  a  principle  to 
its  issue  and  followers  who  looked  only  at  the  question  immediately 
before  them  and  gave  him  their  support  on  that  without  looking  at 
a  more  remote  issue,  was  inevitable. 

Further,  there  is  a  point  which  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  political  development.  The 
story  is  extremely  suggestive,  but  it  is  so  frequently  contemplated 
from  a  party  standpoint  that  its  highest  significance  is  missed.  He 
began  political  life  as  a  Tory  of  the  Tories ;  he  ended  it  as  one  of  the 
most  fearless  of  Kadicals.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  was  an 
extremist  ready  for  any  rash  enterprise  that  might  be  suggested,  but 
only  that  what  he  saw  to  be  right  and  expedient  he  was  brave 
enough  to  undertake  at  whatever  risk.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
compromises  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  still  less  any  love  of  that 
middle  course  in  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  path  of  safety  ;  but  he 
was  free  from  the  fanaticism  which  refuses  to  consider  the  objections 
of  others,  and  insists  upon  the  absolute  adoption  of  its  own  plan, 
without  any  adjustment  to  existing  conditions,  or  any  endeavour  to 
secure  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  others.  He  was  scrupulous 
in  the  maintenance  of  right,  but  once  assured  on  that  point  he  was 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  opponents,  and  desirous  to  make  great 
changes  as  free  from  offence  as  possible.  It  was  this  feature  in  his 
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broad  and  far-seeing  statesmanship  which  gave  him  an  influence  and 
position  altogether  unique.  In  the  first  minister  of  the  new  democracy 
it  was  simply  invaluable.  It  may  well  be  that  we  shall  only  learn 
its  value  by  its  loss.  There  are  great  questions  which  will  have  to 
be  settled,  possibly  in  a  future" which  is  much  nearer  than  with  the 
present  temper  of  our  legislature,  which  is  to  no  inconsiderable  degree 
a  mere  matter  of  accident,  we  anticipate.  It  is  vain  in  a  country 
like  ours,  and  in  this  age  of  unrest,  for  Tory  politicians  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  to-morrow  will  be  as  this  day  and  yet  more  abundant. 
"When  the  time  does  arrive  for  dealing  with  subjects  whose  settle- 
ment has  only  been  postponed,  it  may  be  that  some  of  those  who 
have  been  his  severest  critics  will  look  wistfully  back  to  the  days  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone  and  sigh,  but  in  vain,  for  one  whose 
personal  influence  was  so  commanding,  who  did  not  sink  the  states- 
man in  the  party  politician,  and  who  understood  that  the  principle 
of  vce  metis  was  utterly  unsuited  to  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  Conservative,  not  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  but  even  up  to  its  close,  at  the  very  time  when 
rivals  and  opponents  regarded  him  as  a  Kadical.  Both  these  de- 
scriptions were  right,  and  they  were  right  all  through.  Even  in  his 
early  days,  when  Macaulay  spoke  of  him  as  the  '  rising  hope  of  the 
stern  and  unbending  Tories,'  in  truth  the  young  Ascanius  of  the  party 
of  reaction,  he  showed  an  independence  of  thought  and  action  which 
was  prophetic  of  the  future  Liberal  chief.  In  these  later  days,  when 
he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  army  of  progress,  he  still  retained  the 
old  Conservative  sentiment.  One  thing  he  never  was — in  him  there 
was  not  even  the  beginning  of  a  Whig.  His  chivalry  towards  the 
representatives  of  that  honoured  historic  party  was  remarkable.  He 
never  failed  to  remember  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  liberty,  and, 
regarding  himself  as  being  to  some  extent  an  interloper  in  the  host 
of  which  they  had  so  long  been  leaders,  he  showed  them  a  considera- 
tion of  which  numbers  of  his  own  most  loyal  followers  did  not  approve. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  one  result  of  his  work  has  been 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  Whig  party  ?  I  can  well  remember  an 
article  in  the  Spectator  of  many  years  ago  on  the  '  falling  away  of 
the  Thanes,'  when  that  journal,  which  had  not  then  lost  its  first  love, 
declared  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  shed  them  all,  it  did  not  seem 
as  though  it  would  perceptibly  affect  his  power.  The  process  had 
almost  reached  its  completion  before  his  death.  A  little  knot  of  peers 
still  adhered  to  him,  but  not  all  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  Whigs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  to  conjure  with  in  bygone  days, 
Eussell,  Cavendish,  Milton,  Grosvenor,  Cowper,  where  are  they  all  ? 
Here  and  there  are  a  few  faithful  found  among  the  many  faithless, 
but  honourably  distinguished  as  some  of  them  are,  they  are  a  very 
small  minority.  Lord  Palmerston  never  disguised  the  aversion  he 
felt  to  Mr.^Gladstone's  policy,  and  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
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old  Whig  party.  It  was  different  with  Earl  Kussell,  who,  in  many 
respects,  was  in  advance  of  the  school  which  profited  so  largely  by 
the  prestige  of  his  illustrious  name.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  Whigs  did 
not  like  Mr.  Gladstone.  Certainly  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a  Whig. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  here  was  one  secret  of 
the  attraction  which  Mr.  Gladstone  early  had  for  Nonconformists. 
The  point  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
'Dissenting  interest,'  as  it  used  to  be  called,  was,  as  all  historic 
students  know,  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  Whig  party.  It 
remained  so  up  till  the  present  reign.  Mr.  Edward  Miall  was  the 
leader  of  a  new  generation  which  had  little  respect  for  the  Whigs  and 
their  traditions.  I  do  not  suggest  that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was 
more  attracted  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  would  have  been  surprising 
had  it  been  so.  For  Mr.  Miall's  action  was  taken  entirely  for  religious 
equality,  and  it  was  just  there  that  the  '  Student  of  Christ  Church,' 
who  had  taken  the  field  so  gallantly  on  behalf  of  the  State  Church, 
might  be  found  wanting.  The  memorable  passage  of  arms  between 
the  two  men,  even  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Premiership,  showed 
that  there  still  remained  a  certain  doubt  of  his  political  chief  on  the 
part  of  the  eminent  Nonconformist.  It  was  over  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Mr.  Miall's  followers  that  his  influence  began  to  be  asserted. 
It  was  not  of  very  rapid  growth,  though  ultimately  it  became  para- 
mount. The  older  men  were  distinctly  Whigs.  Mr.  Miall  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  discontent  which  had  been  growing,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  party  to  which  Nonconformists  had  rendered  such  loyal 
service  to  carry  out  the  great  principles  of  religious  liberty  which 
they  professed.  But  his  confidence  and  that  of  the  Nonconformists 
generally  in  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  There  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  have  been  otherwise,  at  all  events  until  Mr. 
Gladstone  carried  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 

If  I,  as  a  young  man,  became  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  an 
early  period,  one  reason  may  possibly  have  been  that  I  was  young 
and  inexperienced.  I  have  never  claimed  or  desired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  interior  life  of  politics,  and,  of  course,  as  a  young 
man  in  the  country,  at  a  time  when  communication  with  London  was 
much  less  frequent  than  it  is  to-day,  I  was  in  a  state  of  crass  igno- 
rance. But  I  was  early  captivated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as  I  was 
living  among  those  who  admired  him  because  of  the  originality  and 
courage  which  marked  his  financial  policy,  I  gradually  conceived  a 
sentiment  of  strong  loyalty  to  him.  But  it  was  not  until  the  agita- 
tion prior  to  the  election  of  1868  that  I  took  any  active  part  in  his 
support.  That  was  a  period  of  excitement  and  hope.  The  extension 
of  the  electorate  had  been  as  a  new  inspiration  to  the  Liberal  party, 
and  when  the  first  issue  raised  was  that  of  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment in  Ireland,  Nonconformists,  in  particular,  were  roused  to 
an  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  I  shared  it  to  the  full,  and  to  me  it  was 
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a  special  pleasure  that  I  was  serving  under  a  leader  to  whom  I  had 
learned  to  look  up  with  an  ever-growing  confidence.  The  flag  and 
the  leader  alike  commanded  my  allegiance,  and  such  service  as  I  could 
render  it  was  a  pleasure  to  give.  On  my  coming  to  London  two  years 
before,  I  had  been  twitted  by  some  of  my  Nonconformist  friends 
because  of  my  budding  loyalty  to  one  whom  they  viewed  with  no 
little  distrust.  It  could  not  but  be  a  satisfaction  for  me  to  be  able  to 
point  to  so  complete  a  fulfilment  of  my  most  sanguine  forecast. 

That  great  measure  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  a  signal  triumph  for  Nonconformist  principles,  and  in  the  struggle 
for  it  was  welded  that  remarkable  alliance  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Nonconformists  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is,  I  hope, 
superfluous  to  say  there  never  was  anything  having  even  a  distant 
resemblance  to  a  compact.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  to  give  us 
Disestablishment  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales  in  return  for  our  support 
of  his  Home  Eule  policy.  I  do  not  wonder  that  such  an  idea  should 
have  been  prevalent ;  but  I  can  say,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
(and  in  this  matter  I  can  claim  to  know),  that  it  is  a  pure  figment. 
It  required  but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gladstone  to  know 
that  he  was  one  of  the  very  last  statesmen  to  entertain  a  suggestion 
of  such  an  agreement.  On  the  other  side,  those  who  know  Noncon- 
formists can  hardly  believe  that  they  are  candidates  for  Bedlam,  as 
they  certainly  would  have  been  had  they  formed  an  agreement  so 
false  in  principle  and  so  absolutely  futile  for  any  practical  purpose. 

We  never  deceived  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  Irish  Disestab- 
lishment was  a  concession  to  Nonconformist  principles.  We  regarded 
it  as  a  triumph  because,  whatever  the  inspiring  motive,  the  result  was 
a  recognition  of  religious  equality  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was,  as  we  well  knew,  an  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  Irish  people, 
whose  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome  made  the  great  majority 
regard  with  aversion  the  union  which  imposed  upon  them  an  alien 
Church.  But  we  had  confidence  that  the  experience  of  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State  would  tell  in  favour  of  our  principles,  and  in  this 
we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  politician's  aim  has  not  been 
secured,  for  the  Union  is  not  more  loved  than  it  was ;  but  our  hope 
has  been  realised  in  the  object  lesson  which  has  been  given  to  the 
world  in  the  Protestant  Church,  which  dates  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
and  growth  to  its  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the  State.  The 
days  of  liberty  have  been  days  of  growth.  So  far  we  have  gained 
from  the  measure,  but  we  never  supposed  that  the  action  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  party  in  the  matter  committed  him  to  the  great 
principle  for  which  we  contend. 

I  have  always  held  that  Mr.  Forster's  concessions  to  the  Church 
party  were  the  cause  of  the  first  serious  breach  in  the  unity  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Liberal  party  of  1868,  and  that,  grave  as  its  conse- 
quences were,  they  would  have  been  still  more  disastrous  but  for  the 
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hold  Mr.  Gladstone  had  obtained  over  the  Nonconformists.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  say  here  that  I  have  used  this  term  hitherto  to  denote  the 
political  Dissenters,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  that  these,  prior 
to  the  development  of  the  Bulgarian  question,  were  confined  in  England 
almost  entirely  to  the  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  a  section  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  some  of  the  smaller  Methodist  communities.  The 
remarkable  movement,  which  has  of  later  years  brought  a  large  body 
of  Wesley ans  into  line  with  the  more  advanced  Nonconformists  and 
which  provoked  the  indignation  of  Dr.  Eigg  as  expressed  in  his 
extraordinary  letter  to  Cardinal  Manning,  had  hardly  commenced  at 
this  time.  It  was  the  old  Nonconformist  party  (which  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  that  keen  and  protracted  struggle. 

At  one  point  in  the  controversy  the  '  Nonconformist  revolt '  was 
very  pronounced,  and  threatened  serious  disaster  to  the  Liberal 
Government.  It  is  not  possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  recall  all 
its  incidents  here,  but  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the 
discontent  which  was  strongly  manifest  in  various  ways,  both  in 
Parliament  and  the  constituencies,  during  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  dissolution  of  1874,  because  it  supplies  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  charge  so  often  brought  against  Nonconformists  that 
they  were  blind  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Those  who  represent 
them  as  '  dumb  driven  cattle  '  know  nothing  of  the  sturdy  character 
of  Nonconformists,  which  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  this 
protracted  and  sometimes  embittered  controversy.  There  were  times 
when  it  threatened  the  permanent  alienation  of  the  advanced  section 
from  the  Liberal  party  altogether.  To  some  of  us  it  seemed  that 
this  would  be  a  serious  check  to  the  cause  of  progress,  and  therefore, 
while  firmly  maintaining  our  own  principles,  we  were  careful  to  treat 
the  question  as  a  domestic  affair,  to  be  settled  within  the  party 
itself. 

The  differences  between  Mr.  Forster  and  recalcitrant  Noncon- 
formists were  irreconcilable.  Strange  to  say,  our  appeal  always  was 
from  the  Broad  to  the  High  Churchman,  and  our  confidence  was  that 
had  Mr.  Gladstone  been  free  from  the  restraints  necessarily  recog- 
nised by  a  Prime  Minister,  a  more  satisfactory  settlement  might  have 
been  effected.  The  simple  fact  was  that  our  religious  affinities  were 
much  closer  with  the  Premier  than  with  the  Education  Minister. 
Erastianism  was  distasteful  to  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  ourselves, 
and  the  intensity  of  his  own  convictions  made  him  the  more  capable 
of  understanding  and  respecting  ours,  albeit  that  on  great  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  questions  we  were  at  opposite  poles. 

This  episode  had  a  most  potent  influence  on  the  politics  of  the 
times.  The  first  effect  was  to  introduce  the  elements  of  dissension 
into  a  party  whose  union  had  accomplished  so  much  and  promised 
still  more.  The  prestige  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  ministry  was  materi- 
ally lowered,  and  was  never  afterwards  regained.  Mr.  Forster's  own 
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position  was  seriously  damaged,  as  was  seen  when  a  new  leader  had  to 
be  chosen  in  1875,  on  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from 
the  active  life  of  the  party.  It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  what 
might  have  been  the  course  of  events  had  not  the  displeasure  of  a  large 
body  of  Nonconformists  and  Radicals  made  the  election  of  Mr.  Forster 
impossible.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  it  was  this  which  first 
brought  Mr.  Chamberlain  into  political  prominence.  During  the 
education  struggle  he  was  one  of  the  Nonconformist  leaders  to  whom 
the  confidence  of  the  political  Dissenters  was  gradually  attracted. 
This  told  for  much  in  the  troublous  times  which  followed  during  the 
Ministry  of  1880.  Those  who  had  acted  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
the  education  controversy  were  in  general  sympathy  with  him  in  the 
new  difficulties  that  arose  out  of  the  Kilmainham  negotiation.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  they  judged  Mr.  Forster's 
Irish  Secretariat  under  the  influence  of  feelings  engendered  by  their 
recollections  of  his  action  as  Education  Minister.  They  had  no 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party,  but  they  distinctly  leaned 
to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  that  time  the  prominent 
champion  of  the  Irish  cause  in  the  Cabinet,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Mr.  Forster.  By  a  curious  irony  of  fate  the  very  sentiment  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  thus  helped  to  create,  helped  to  separate  many  of 
them  most  decidedly  from  him  in  the  schism  of  1886 — so  strangely 
complicated  have  been  the  relations  of  the  various  leaders  during 
the  period,  and  so  far-reaching  was  the  influence  of  the  education 
difficulty  of  1870. 

The  next  critical  period  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  was  that  in 
which  the  Eastern  question  became  the  prominent  matter  in  dispute. 
That  he  was  thoroughly  sincere  in  his  retirement  from  the  leadership 
in  1874  will  be  doubted  by  no  one  who  knew  the  man.  He  was 
doubtless  both  surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  defeat  of  his  Govern- 
ment at  the  general  election,  and  probably  even  more  annoyed  by 
the  unpleasant  experiences  of  the  first  session  in  Opposition,  when 
Sir  William  Harcourt  engaged  in  an  unseemly  strife  with  the  illus- 
trious leader  under  whom  he  had  so  recently  served.  It  is  curious  to 
look  back  to  the  incidents  of  that  time,  when  the  great  statesman  too 
hastily  concluded  that  his  life-work  as  a  public  man  was  done,  and 
then  to  survey  the  long,  troubled,  and  chequered  future,  in  which  he 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  There  was  still  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  him,  and  instead  of  a  tranquil  old  age  spent  in 
study  and  meditation,  a  time  of  storm  and  stress,  in  which  the 
noblest  qualities  of  his  character  were  to  be  developed  more  fully  than 
ever. 

The  agony  and  bitter  cry  of  a  suffering  people  summoned 
him  to  the  arena  of  conflict.  Of  all  the  tributes  to  his  great- 
ness and  goodness  which  were  laid  upon  his  tomb,  none  certainly 
were  more  precious,  as  none  were  more  deserved,  than  those  which 
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came  from  oppressed  peoples,  of  whom  he  had  been  so  devoted 
a  champion.  Greeks,  Italians,  Montenegrins,  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  Armenians,  all  held  his  name  in  reverence. 
He  was  no  revolutionary  agitator,  intent  on  quixotic  adventures, 
fond  of  the  excitement  of  the  strife,  and  careless  of  the  result, 
provided  his  taste  for  personal  distinction  was  gratified.  He  was  in 
the  truest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  humanitarian.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  visit  Hawarden — I  do  not  mean  the  castle,  but 
the  village — to  discover  this.  In  a  visit  I  paid  there  many  years 
ago,  I  learned  in  quiet  talks  with  many  of  the  cottagers  that  there, 
where  he  was  best  known,  he  was  most  beloved.  There  he  dwelt 
among  his  own  people,  and  his  influence  was  as  the  gentle  dew 
from  heaven.  I  never  knew  the  man  until,  on  that  quiet  summer 
day  many  years  ago,  I  went  across  from  Liverpool  with  some 
friends  to  see  the  home  of  one  whom  I,  had  learned  so  greatly  to 
honour.  He  had  been  my  political  hero  before  ;  from  that  day  he  was 
more,  for  the  testimony  of  his  humble  neighbours  helped  me  to  know 
him  as  a  saintly  man.  Many  incidents  which  have  found  their  way 
into  the  papers  since  his  death  show  how  just  was  this  impression. 
The  infinite  grace  of  manner  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  him  was 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  singular  kindness  of  heart  which 
was  shown  in  innumerable  ministries  of  charity.  In  the  great  public 
movements,  therefore,  which  will  always  be  associated  with  his  name  he 
was  more  than  a  politician.  His  ever-growing  faith  in  liberty  and  his 
passionate  zeal  for  righteousness  inspired  a  burning  zeal  against  the 
Bourbon  tyranny  in  Naples  and  the  diabolical  cruelties  of  the  Porte  to 
its  Christian  subjects,  and  so  gave  a  colour  to  his  foreign  policy  ;  but 
beyond  sentiment,  lying  deeper  and  exercising  a  still  more  potent 
influence,  was  his  broad,  sympathetic  and  generous  humanity.  As 
he  was  in  his  quiet  Welsh  home,  so  was  he  in  the  world,  the  sworn 
foe  of  all  oppression,  the  compassionate  helper  of  the  weak  and  the 
suffering  wherever  he  found  them. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  tell  here  the  story  of  the  Bulgarian 
agitation.  I  refer  to  it  simply  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  it 
drew  Mr.  Gladstone  into  closer  relations  with  Nonconformists.  From 
the  beginning  we  were  deeply  moved  by  the  stories  of  the  '  Bulgarian 
atrocities,'  as  they  came  to  be  called,  which  were  told  in  such  graphic 
style  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Neivs.  We  had  not  the 
same  strong  ecclesiastical  sympathies  with  the  sufferers  as  Canon 
Liddon  and  other  High  Churchmen  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  movement.  They  appealed  to  us  as  fellow-men  quite  as  much  as 
fellow-Christians  ;  and  indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  posi- 
tions had  been  reversed,  and  Mussulmans  had  i  been  suffering  similar 
indignities  and  brutalities  at  the  hands  of  Christian  (?)  rulers,  our 
righteous  indignation  would  have  been  kindled  to  a  still  fiercer 
blaze. 
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It  is  not  easy  after  the  lapse  of  years  so  eventful  to  realise  the 
exact  position  which  Mr.  Gladstone  occupied  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  remarkable  conflict  which  was  terminated  by  the 
election  of  1880.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton,  was  leading  the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  no  intention  or  desire  to  displace  him.  When  he 
interposed  therefore  in  the  discussion  it  was  really  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. But  the  position  was  soon  felt  to  be  absolutely  impossible. 
The  subject  was  one  on  which  he  felt  too  deeply  for  him  to  repress  his 
glowing  ardour  or  restrain  his  inspiring  eloquence.  He  simply  could 
not  help  leading ;  but  his  path  was  often  sufficiently  thorny.  Even 
amongst  his  own  political  friends  there  were  two  sections  who 
regarded  his  action  with  considerable  distrust  and  were  continually 
interposing  obstacles  in  his  way.  The  old  Whigs,  ever  timid  and 
compromising,  were  indisposed  to  abandon  the  old  Philo-Turkish 
policy,  while  the  section  who  inclined  to  the  views  of  the  Peace  Society, 
then  more  numerous  than  it  is  at  present,  had  such  a  nervous  dread 
of  possible  complications  with  Kussia  that  they  shrank  from  any 
positive  action.  The  great  body  of  Congregationalists  at  all  events 
never  wavered  in  their  steady  adherence  to  the  policy  of  righteousness 
and  humanity.  They  did  not  adhere  to  it  because  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
its  representative  and  leader,  but  they  followed  him  because  of  the 
chivalrous  loyalty  with  which  he  maintained,  and  the  magnificent 
eloquence  with  which  he  advocated,  the  great  principles  which  were 
as  dear  to  them  as  to  him. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  a  brief  personal  reminiscence  here.  I 
well  remember  the  editor  of  this  Keview  calling  upon  me  one  dark 
winter  afternoon  to  ask  if  I  thought  it  possible  in  some  way  to  secure 
the  expression  of  the  united  opinion  of  Nonconformists  in  relation 
to  the  changing  phases  of  the  Eastern  policy.  The  Government 
necessarily  occupied  the  vantage  ground.  It  had  full  information  and 
ample  authority.  It  was  supported  by  a  large  majority  in  Parliament 
and  a  resolute  jingo  sentiment  outside.  Its  opponents  could  not 
command  even  the  unbroken  strength  of  the  Liberal  minority  in 
Parliament.  Under  these  conditions  all  that  was  possible  was  to 
create  a  healthy  public  opinion  which  might  exert  a  certain  measure 
of  influence  on  the  Government.  It  was  not  a  very  promising  enter- 
prise, but  I  ventured  to  undertake  it.  The  first  step  was  to  call  a 
small  conference  of  Nonconformists,  to  which  I  submitted  a  series 
of  resolutions  enunciating  the  general  principles  of  a  policy  and 
appointing  a  Vigilance  Committee  to  take  such  steps  as  might  seem 
necessary  for  its  advancement.  The  discussion  which  followed  is 
still  present  to  my  mind.  Nonconformists  are  men  of  independent 
mind,  and  they  were  naturally  bent  on  examining  every  proposition 
and  carefully  weighing  every  expression.  At  first  it  might  have 
seemed  as  though  agreement  were  impossible,  so  many  and  varied 
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were  the  objections  taken  to  every  resolution  and  almost  to  every 
phrase.  But  underneath  this  freedom  of  thought  and  expression 
there  was  substantial  unity,  and  after  a  discussion  lasting  over  a 
couple  of  hours  or  more,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  resolu- 
tions unanimously  adopted,  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  word 
except  the  substitution  of  '  sanguinary  '  for  '  bloody,'  or  the  opposite 
(I  am  not  sure  which),  in  the  description  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  that  was  thus  appointed  continued  to  act, 
and  I  venture  to  think  did  important  service  during  the  whole  of  the 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  Peace  of  Berlin. 

I  quote  the  incident  simply  as  showing  how  perfectly  free  and 
unfettered  our  action  was.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
all  Nonconformists  were  agreed  on  all  the  points  of  this  excited 
and  protracted  dispute.  Amongst  us  as  amongst  others  there  were 
necessarily  differences  of  opinion.  But  there  have  been  few  ques- 
tions of  late  years  in  which  there  has  been  a  nearer  approach  to 
unanimity  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  we 
were  able  to  exercise  some  influence  in  securing  the  great  victory 
of  1880,  in  which  the  nation  gave  so  decided  a  verdict  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  policy  which  throughout  he  had  pur- 
sued. One  passage  in  the  history  of  this  Committee  is  of  historic 
interest.  In  June  1878  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  the  Memorial  Hall 
and  received  there  an  address  of  sympathy  and  congratulation  from 
Nonconformist  ministers.  It  was  a  very  anxious  time,  especially 
for  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  arrangements  of  the  meeting.  For 
more  than  a  year  it  had  not  been  possible  to  hold  a  meeting  in  London 
in  opposition  to  the  jingo  policy  of  the  time  without  rude  and  violent 
interruption.  So  resolute  was  the  determination  to  suppress  free 
speech,  and  so  carefully  organised  the  measures  for  doing  it,  that  resist- 
ance was  felt  to  be  futile.  A  few  months  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
windows  had  been  broken  by  a  rowdy  mob.  The  question  was, 
Would  it  be  possible  to  hold  a  meeting  even  in  our  own  building  in 
peace  ?  Even  if  that  were  assured,  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  kind  of  reception  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  might  meet.  With 
intense  anxiety  I  watched  both  his  coming  and  departure,  and  the 
relief  was  inexpressible  when  the  small  crowd  that  had  gathered  gave 
him  a  hearty  parting  cheer. 

In  one  aspect  of  it  the  whole  of  this  controversy  was  part  of  the 
long  duel  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  I  well  remember 
at  a  large  meeting  in  which  I  took  part,  some  time  before  the  general 
Election,  a  distinguished  Queen's  Counsel,  who  was  also  a  Noncon- 
formist, speaking  thus  : « In  the  election  which  will  shortly  occur  there 
is  simply  one  test  by  which  I  prove  every  candidate.  I  would  not  ask 
any  question  as  to  general  politics.  The  one  point  I  would  put  to 
him  would  be  this :  Sir,  do  you  renounce  and  abhor  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
all  his  works  ? '  The  issue  was  not,  of  course,  so  plainly  stated  every- 
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where.  But  practically  it  was  on  this  that  the  great  battle  was 
fought.  The  two  opposite  systems  were  really  incarnated  in  two 
men.  The  rivalry  between  them  had  existed  for  years,  and  it  had 
been  a  conflict  both  of  principles  and  of  individuals.  Two  men 
more  antagonistic  to  each  other  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive, 
and  convinced  and  strong  Nonconformists  could  hardly  hesitate  in 
the  choice  between  them.  The  cynicism,  the  audacious  contempt  of 
great  principles,  the  reckless  dash,  the  weak  love  of  mere  pomp  and 
circumstance,  in  general  his  utter  scorn  of  political  consistency, 
disgusted  them  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone 
won  them  by  his  intense  earnestness,  his  lofty  idealism,  his  matchless 
courage.  His  superiority  to  vulgar  and  selfish  political  considerations 
commanded  their  confidence,  and  as  they  learned  to  know  him  better 
their  intelligent  loyalty  became  a  passionate  enthusiasm. 

In  the  troublous  times  of  the  Ministry  of  1880,  our  devotion  was 
sometimes  put  to  a  severe  test.  It  seems  curious  that  a  leader  who  had 
such  a  powerful  majority  behind  him  was  able  to  effect  so  little,  but 
from  the  outset  misfortune  dogged  the  steps  of  the  Government.  The 
Irish  difficulty  was  thrust,  somewhat  rudely,  forward  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Parliament,  and  it  was  never  long  out  of  sight  during  the  five 
years  between  that  and  the  closing  scene,  when  the  Nationalists  helped 
to  bring  about  the  defeat  which  drove  Mr.  Gladstone  from  office. 
Through  the  whole  of  that  period  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  was  at  the 
very  climax  of  his  power  and  was  exercising  the  most  baleful  influence. 
The  Egyptian  imbroglio  afforded  him  a  specially  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  mischievous  gifts.  Many  Liberals  were  troubled 
about  the  policy,  and  it  was  his  business  to  utilise  their  hesitations  and 
difficulties  for  his  factious  ends.  Through  the  whole  of  these  tangled 
difficulties  I  adhered  strenuously  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  had  some- 
times to  face  the  keen  criticism  even  of  some  who  have  since  been 
known  as  his  most  devoted  supporters.  But  I  put  trust  in  a  Cabinet 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  chief,  and  in  which  Mr.  Bright  was  a 
leading  member.  True,  that  at  a  particular  point  Mr.  Bright  with- 
drew ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  his  retirement  came  too  late,  for  the 
Ministry  were  committed  to  the  policy  and  could  not  retreat.  I 
might  not  like,  did  not  like,  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  but  I  had  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  to  believe  that  he  would  never 
have  been  a  party  to  it  had  any  other  course  been  open.  Beyond 
this  there  was  the  certainty  that  if  he  were  displaced,  it  would  only 
be  to  be  succeeded  by  a  Ministry  which  would  dot  all  the  '  i's '  and 
cross  all  the  '  t's  '  in  the  policy  to  which  I  objected.  The  wisdom  of  so 
suicidal  a  course  I  never  have  been  able  to  perceive.  The  only  practical 
result  of  displacing  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  of  his  Egyptian  policy, 
would  have  been  to  establish  a  Ministry  which  would  have  made  that 
policy  more  extreme  and  pursued  it  with  far  more  energy.  Common- 
sense  did  not  and  could  not  approve  such  a  course.  I  am  impenitent 
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still.  I  trusted  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  influence 
which  this  loyalty  to  the  man  exercised  over  me.  It  simply  meant 
that  I  had  absolute  faith  in  his  fidelity  to  principle  and  in  the  details 
of  policy  was  content  to  trust  him.  Without  loyalty  to  their  chief, 
there  could  never  be  a  strong  Ministry,  and  we  must  for  ever  be  holding 
plebiscites  to  decide  the  policy  of  the  party. 

I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  over  the  Egyptian  policy 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  But  it  does  not  need  much  insight  to 
perceive  that  in  its  ultimate  development  it  must  have  been  con- 
trary to  all  his  instincts  and  ideals.  But  a  Prime  Minister  is  not 
always  omnipotent  even  in  his  own  Cabinet,  much  less  is  he  able  to 
control  events.  The  Egyptian  Expedition  grew  out  of  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  little  if  any  control.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
ought  to  have  resigned  rather  than  have  accepted  such  a  responsi- 
bility. But  such  a  suggestion  leaves  out  of  account  some  of  the 
most  essential  elements  of  the  case.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
discuss  it  further  here.  Any  action  of  the  kind  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  spirit  and  policy,  and  could 
only  have  been  accepted  as  the  least  of  two  evils.  Of  course  it  was 
the  policy  of  his  enemies  to  fix  the  entire  responsibility  upon  him. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  So  far  as  the  Government  and  the 
Liberal  party  were  concerned,  it  was  a  disastrous  step  from  the  effects  of 
which  we  have  not  wholly  escaped.  The  one  consolation  is  that  the 
fellaheen  of  Egypt  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  an  interference 
the  only  plea  in  favour  of  which  is  that  of  necessity.  Friends  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  like  myself  had  the  assurance  that  that  plea  would  be 
severely  tested  by  him  before  he  assented  to  an  action  which,  judged 
by  the  great  principles  of  his  own  international  policy,  was  so  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

Confidence  in  the  man  could  not  be  accepted  to  the  same  extent 
as  justifying  our  adhesion  to  him  in  the  matter  of  Home  Eule  for 
Ireland.  The  question  was  one  on  which  an  outsider  was  perfectly 
competent  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and  if  he  honestly  believed  that 
Home  Kule  was  wrong  in  principle  and  inexpedient  in  policy,  he 
could  not  excuse  his  own  advocacy  of  it  by  a  plea  of  loyalty  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  it  caused  a  rent  in  the 
Liberal  party  more  serious  that  ever  was  anticipated,  graver  than 
any  which  has  occurred  since  the  division  of  the  Whig  party  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  some  respects  Fox  probably  retained  a  smaller  share  of  his 
old  parliamentary  following  than  Mr.  Gladstone  did.  But  even  that 
schism  was  hardly  more  disastrous  to  the  party  than  that  which  was 
caused  by  Home  Eule.  Nonconformists  were  undoubtedly  more 
divided  by  it  than  by  any  other  question  which  has  arisen  in  our 
times.  And  even  those  of  us  who  were  most  enthusiastic  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  this  was  the 
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case.  On  the  contrary,  looking  at  the  strength  of  racial  feeling 
which  they  share  in  common  with  all  other  Englishmen,  and  what 
is  still  more,  the  intensity  of  Protestant  sentiment,  which  is  not 
stronger  in  any  branch  of  the  people,  the  marvel  to  my  mind  has 
always  been  that  so  many  Nonconformists  were  found  true  to  the 
old  leader  and  the  old  flag.  No  doubt  the  feeling  of  loyalty  counted 
for  very  much,  and  it  was  intensified  by  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks 
which  many  of  the  Unionists  directed  against  their  old  friends  and 
especially  against  their  old  chief.  Nothing  would  be  more  unprofit- 
able than  to  fight  the  old  battles  of  that  time  over  again.  The 
separation  was  inevitable,  and  neither  party  has  any  right  to  reproach 
the  other.  Of  course  there  are  individual  cases  in  relation  to  which 
much  might  be  said.  But  looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  division  was 
necessitated  by  a  distinct  and  intelligible  difference  on  a  very  grave 
issue  of  national  importance.  Unfortunately  for  us  as  a  nation  there 
is  as  yet  no  approach  to  a  solution.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to 
convince  the  predominant  partner,  and  where  he  failed  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  one  else  will  succeed.  But  there  is  an  eloquence 
of  events  which  is  stronger  even  than  the  powers  of  the  most  persua- 
sive oratory.  The  question  still  remains  open.  The  conduct  of  its 
own  advocates  seems  for  the  present  to  have  made  the  success  of  a 
Home  Kule  measure  impossible.  It  certainly  will  not  be  advanced 
by  any  attempt  to  compel  the  Liberal  party  to  postpone  every  other 
reform  till  the  claims  of  Ireland  are  satisfied.  My  own  unfaltering 
belief  is  that  sooner  or  later  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  seeking 
to  bind  the  two  nations  into  one  by  satisfying  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  Ireland  will  be  vindicated.  But  a  number  of  circumstances 
which  I  need  not  specify  in  detail  have  put  Home  Eule  outside  our 
current  politics.  If  there  were  no  other,  the  new  Local  Government 
Bill  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  delay.  It  is  a  far-reaching 
measure,  and  its  working  must  be  seen  before  any  further  action  is 
likely  to  have  the  approval  of  the  constituencies. 

I  had  myself  no  difficulty  in  following  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this 
point,  so  far  as  the  merits  of  Home  Kule  itself  were  concerned.  I 
was  concerned  for  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  doubted  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  particular  way  in  which  a  question  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  distant  future  had  suddenly  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  With  all  my  devotion  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  I  felt  that  at  all  events  a  step  of  such  enormous 
importance  should  not  have  been  taken  without  consultation  with 
the  other  members  of  the  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absolute 
surrender  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  party  seemed  too  sudden  as 
well  as  too  complete.  Their  action  for  a  long  time  previous  had 
certainly  not  been  such  as  to  induce  earnest  Liberals  to  regard  them 
with  any  consideration,  and  neither  the  necessity  for  so  sweeping  a 
change  of  policy  nor  its  expediency  was  so  apparent  as  to  induce 
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them  readily  to  imitate  the  magnanimity  of  their  great  chief  and 
forget  the  insults  which  the  Irish  party  had  heaped  on  him  and  them 
during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  Parliament.  My  own  hope  was 
that  some  course  might  have  been  struck  out  which  would  have 
prevented  the  disruption  which  followed.  But  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  it.  Immediately  after  a  celebrated  meeting 
at  the  Foreign  Office  it  did  seem  as  though  some  mode  of  reconciling 
the  contending  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  might  have  been  found. 
I  had  myself  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Opposition,  written  on  that  day,  which  more  than  justified 
such  a  hope.  But  such  expectations  were  doomed  to  a  miserable 
disappointment,  and  when  the  severance  actually  became  inevitable 
I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the  flag  under  which  I  should 
serve.  The  separation  from  some  old  comrades  was  extremely 
painful.  But  a  desertion  of  the  old  leader,  on  any  ground  but  the 
overpowering  constraint  of  principle,  would  have  been  still  more 
painful.  That  was  a  step  which  I  was  never  tempted  to  take.  I 
was  very  slow  to  believe  that  men  who  had  been  so  strongly  attached 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  had  shared  with  him  the  dangers  and 
responsibilities  of  so  many  campaigns  would  not  only  separate  from 
him  on  this  one  question,  but  would  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  party 
to  whom  through  the  whole  of  their  political  life  they  had  been 
consistently  opposed.  I  anticipated  grave  difficulties,  serious  re- 
verses, delay  in  the  progress  of  Liberal  legislation.  But  I  confess 
I  did  not  foresee  the  fall  consequences  of  the  decided  course  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  when  he  proposed  to  meet  the  ardent  desires  of 
the  Irish  people  by  giving  them  a  measure  of  self-government. 

He  died  without  seeing  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  but  he  was 
never  greater  or  nobler  than  when,  in  obedience  to  a  lofty  sense  of 
duty,  he  undertook  an  enterprise  whose  enormous  difficulties  must 
have  been  more  apparent  to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  have  known  such  a  man  ;  an  honour  to  have  served  under 
such  a  leader.  He  has  put  before  me  a  higher  conception  of 
humanity,  a  broader  view  of  religion,  a  loftier  ideal  of  duty. 

J.  GUINNESS  EOGEKS. 
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THE  JUST  PUNISHMENT  OF  HERETICS 


ALTHOUGH  it  was  generally  held  that  by  the  common  law  of  England 
heresy  was  punishable  with  death,  yet  it  had  seemed  safer  to  Mary 
and  her  advisers  in  the  reaction  of  1555  to  revive  the  three  famous 
statutes  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Lollards  before  proceeding  to 
stamp  out  the  Keformed  teaching  of  the  last  seven  years.  The  pen- 
dulum had  indeed  swung  back,  and  the  government  had  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  clique  who  administered  it  in  the  name  of  the 
boy  Edward.  '  Uncle  Somerset '  and  '  Uncle  Seymour  '  had  in  turn 
laid  their  heads  upon  the  block,  and  Dudley,  who  had  played  the 
part  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley — «  houses  and  churches  To  him  were 
geese  and  turkies ' — failing  in  his  last  desperate  throw  to  win  the 
crown  for  his  daughter-in-law,  had,  in  spite  of  recantation,  met  the 
same  fate.  Philip  and  Mary  Tudor  ('  Ahab  and  Jezebel,'  as  the 
Eeformers  unwisely  called  them  *)  sat  on  the  throne  of  England.  The 
prospect  looked  black  enough  for  the  men  of  the  New  Learning.  Yet 
the  first  proceedings  against  them  were  not  of  a  sweeping  nature. 
Of  the  six  prisoners  selected,  four  only  were  burnt,  Eogers,  a  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  meeting  this  fate  in  Smithfield.  That  was  on 
the  4th  of  February.  Six  others  had  been  excommunicated  by  Bonner 
on  the  9th  of  February,  and  delivered  to  the  civil  power.  But  the 
next  day,  to  the  amazement  of  all  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  a 
Franciscan  friar  named  Alfonso  de  Castro,  who  had  come  over  to 
England  as  Philip's  confessor,  and  was  presumably  in  his  confidence, 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  Court  and  '  bitterly  inveighed  against 
these  proceedings.'  '  He  pronounced  them,'  says  Lingard,  '  contrary 
not  only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  text  of  the  Gospel :  it  was  not  by 
severity,  but  by  mildness,  that  men  were  to  be  brought  into  the  fold 
of  Christ ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bishops,  not  to  seek  the  death, 
but  to  instruct  the  ignorance,  of  their  misguided  brethren.' 

What  did  this  mean  ?  Was  Philip,  of  all  men,  a  convert  to 
toleration — Philip,  who  only  three  years  later  issued  an  edict  in 
Spain  that  any  of  his  own  countrymen  who  '  bought,  sold,  or  read 
prohibited  books  were  to  be  burnt '  alive ; '  Philip,  who  presided  in 

1  Hooper's  wife,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger  (1555),  says,  '  your  Eachel  sends  you  an 
English  coin  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.' 
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person  next  year  at  an  auto  de  fe  in  Valladolid,  and  to  the  pathetic 
appeal  of  one  of  his  nobles  as  he  was  led  to  execution,  replied,  '  If  it 
were  my  own  son  I  would  fetch  the  wood  to  burn  him,  were  he  such 
as  thou  art '  ?  It  seems  impossible. 

Was  it,  then,  the  humanity  of  '  the  good  Friar,'  as  Prescott  calls 
him,  which  led  him  to  interpose,  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  royal 
favour  ?  If  we  knew  no  more  of  De  Castro  than  this  we  might 
perhaps  adopt  such  an  explanation.  No  one,  however,  who  has  read 
through  that  somewhat  rare  book,  Alfonso's  elaborate  treatise,  De 
justa  Hcereticorum  Punitione,  can  do  so.  '  The  good  Friar '  was  an 
expert  in  the  subject,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  Nor,  again,  can  we 
attribute  this  moderation,  I  fear,  to  the  leniency  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
for  Pole  says  plainly  that  an  obstinate  heretic  '  should  be  cut  off  as  a 
rotten  member '  from  the  Church.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  while  Mary,  who  was  not  naturally  bloodthirsty,  shrank  at  first 
from  extreme  measures,  Philip,  for  his  part,  showed  himself  most 
anxious  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  his  new  subjects,  and  especially 
to  dissipate  the  impression  which  they  had  conceived  of  Spanish 
bigotry  and  cruelty.  The  crowds  that  witnessed  Rogers's  execution 
had  shown  themselves  most  sympathetic  to  the  sufferer.  '  It  was 
more  like  a  wedding  '  was  the  evidence  of  a  bystander.  And  Philip, 
who  was  schooling  himself  to  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  interfering 
with  the  government,  '  save  for  grace,'  and  who  was  beginning  to  win 
good  opinions — '  the  King's  Highness  using  himself  so  gently  and 
lovingly  to  all  men,'  as  Wotton  testified — saw  well  enough  which 
way  popular  feeling  and  his  own  interests  inclined.  This,  we  are 
persuaded,  was  the  meaning  of  '  the  good  Friar's '  startling  sermon. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Gardiner  or  Bonner  took  it 
ill.  *  The  bishops  were  straining  in  the  leash '  is  a  pretty  image, 
but  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Froude's  imagination.  Mendacious  old  Foxe 
gives  a  still  more  highly  coloured  description  of  Bonner's  exploits : 

This  cannibal  in  three  years'  space  three  hundred  martyrs  slew  ; 
They  were  his  food,  he  lov'd  so  blood,  he  spared  none  he  knew. 

But  to  return  to  De  Castro. 

Like  other  great  men,  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  own  merits. 
He  had  already  written  an  elaborate  Treatise  on  Heresies — '  a  holy 
work,'  he  calls  it,  '  which  all  the  learned  theologians  in  the  world 
praise  amazingly,'  and  he  is  proportionately  angry  with  a  certain 
person  whom  he  met  at  Bruges,  and  who  had  ventured  to  disparage 
it.  '  Unfortunately '  (he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  present  book  on 
The  Punishment  of  Heretics),  '  these  heretics  have  such  an  obstinate 
impudence  and  impudent  obstinacy '  that,  although  routed  horse  and 
foot  in  argument,  they  will  not  give  in  or  allow  themselves  to  be 
beaten.  Accordingly,  in  1547  he  wrote  the  later  treatise,  and  dedi- 
cates it  to  Charles  the  Fifth.  His  object  is  to  prove  incontestably  the 
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duty  of  the  temporal  power  to  extirpate  the  very  roots  of  heretical 
teaching.  '  It  is  intended,'  he  says,  '  to  serve  the  jurisconsult  as 
well  as  the  theologian.'  All  is  carefully  reasoned  out,  and  must 
have  seemed  absolutely  conclusive  to  his  contemporaries.  In  800 
closely  printed  pages  of  very  fair  Latin  he  proceeds  from  a  definition 
of  heresy  and  heretics  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  these  should 
be  restrained  by  forfeiture  of  goods,  by  civil  ignominy,  by  imprison- 
ment, and,  that  failing,  by  death,  and  he  implores  all  Christian 
governors  throughout  the  world  to  set  the  laws  in  motion  against 
them  without  fear  or  favour.  How  efficacious  this  treatment  can  be 
he  proves  by  the  example  of  '  Hispania  nostra,'  where  such  terror  has 
been  caused  by  the  beneficent  action  of  the  Inquisition  that '  scarcely 
any  one  has  dared  to  join  the  pestilent  faction  of  the  Lutherans.' 
'  If  even  a  moderate  exercise  of  discipline  had  been  practised  in 
Germany,  it  would  have  escaped  that  terrible  curse.'  Indeed,  at 
that  time  it  seemed  still  possible  for  Charles  to  play  the  part  of 
Virgil's  Neptune  and  reduce  the  jarring  elements  to  order,  and 
Alfonso  (to  use  his  own  metaphor)  would  fain  spur  the  willing  horse. 
Accordingly,  he  puts  into  the  Emperor's  hands  the  treatise  in 
question,  in  which  he  proves  both  by  Scripture  and  common-sense 
that,  since  persuasion  has  failed,  heretics  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
more  conclusive  argument  of  '  the  stick,  the  scourge  and  the  sword.' 
Few  men  indeed,  at  that  time,  would  have  questioned  such 
necessity.  If  a  murderer  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  how  much  more 
a  heretic  ?  The  one  only  destroys  the  life  of  the  body,  the  other  the 
life  of  the  soul.  '  No  crime/  he  urges, 

is  so  flagrant  as  this.  Much  better  would  it  have  been  for  mankind  if  Luther  had 
been  executed — better,  indeed,  for  Luther  himself.  Then,  too,  we  should  have  had 
no  (Ecolampadius,  no  Zuinglius,  no  Carlstadt,  or  Anabaptists.  If  the  false  prophet 
was  to  be  stoned  to  death  who  drew  away  worshippers  from  Jehovah,  so  the  false 
teacher  who  draws  away  people  from  that  faith  without  which  we  cannot  please 
God.  If  Shimei  was  rightly  put  to  death  for  quitting  Jerusalem  without  leave, 
how  much  more  the  heretic  who  abandons  the  Church,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ? 
If  Josiah  and  Mattathias  slew  idolatrous  priests  on  their  altars,  much  more  should 
Christian  governors  punish  the  incorrigible  heretic. 

All  is  carefully  reasoned  out,  and  enforced  by  quotations  from 
the  Bible.  No  good  Protestant  could  be  more  certain  of  the  applica- 
bility of  any  expression  of  Scripture  taken  at  haphazard,  without 
consideration  of  the  speaker,  the  hearer,  or  the  occasion,  than  is  our 
friend  '  the  good  Friar.'  Any  text  serves  for  his  own  comfort  or  his 
neighbour's  confusion.  As  the  worthy  old  lady  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  referred  back  to  the  context  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
a  passage,  '  Nay,  nay  !  none  of  your  contexes  for  me.  Plain  Bible  is 
what  I  go  by ! ' 

So  De  Castro,  like  the  rest  of  his  generation,  went  by  'plain 
Bible.'  Nor  did  he  depend  on  the  harsher  teaching  of  the  earlier 
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dispensation  only.  Did  Job  say  of  heretics  (xxiv.  13)  that  they 
'  rebel  against  the  light '  ?  Saint  Paul  goes  further.  He  '  wishes 
they  might  be  cut  off.'  '  Their  word  eats  like  a  cancer.'  '  But  we 
know  how  a  cancer  has  to  be  treated/  he  adds  significantly. 

Nor  in  this,  of  course,  did  De  Castro  differ  from  his  contem- 
poraries. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  speak  on  this  point  at  greater  length, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  generally  recognised. 

Cranmer,  for  instance,  in  the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasti- 
carum,  prescribes  that  the  heretic,  if  obstinate,  after  a  respite  of 
sixteen  days,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  civil  magistrate,  '  puniendtis.' 
This  probably  means  '  by  death.'  Thus  Joan  Bocher  and  Van 
Parris  were  burnt  alive  in  1550  and  1551  with  his  approval.  But 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  trial  for  heresy  in  which  the  Arch- 
bishop ever  took  part  was  in  November  1539,  under  Henry's 
celebrated  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  when,  with  six  of  his  suffragans, 
among  whom  were  Gardiner,  Tunstall,  Stokesley  and  Sampson,  he 
presided  at  a  solemn  disputation  in  which  the  King  himself  entered 
the  lists  against  a  wretched  schoolmaster,  named  Lambert  (or 
Nicholson),  who  had  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Keal  Presence.  The 
poor  heretic  showed  (it  is  said)  little  ability  but  great  terror  when 
confronted  with  his  opponent.  After  five  hours  of  argument,  in 
which  '  it  was  wonderful  how  benignly  His  Grace  essayed  to  convert 
the  miserable  man,  how  strong  and  manifest  reasons  His  Highness 
alleged  against  him' — such  is  Cromwell's  testimony — the  King 
brought  the  trial  to  a  practical  issue.  '  What  sayest  thou  now,'  he 
asked  the  prisoner,  '  after  the  instructions  of  these  learned  men  ? 
Art  thou  satisfied  ?  Wilt  thou  live  or  die  ? '  The  man  replied  that 
he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  His  Majesty.  '  Then '  (said  the 
King)  '  thou  must  die,  for  I  will  not  be  the  patron  of  heretics.'  And 
he  was  burnt  accordingly. 

Or,  to  take  '  honest  Hugh  Latimer,'  whose  memory  is  affection- 
ately (and  deservedly)  cherished  in  the  popular  mind,  but  whose 
own  cruel  death  is  better  remembered  than  that  of  others  in  which 
he  had  taken  part,  a  letter  of  his  to  Cromwell  is  still  extant  in 
which,  with  ill-timed  levity,  he  asks  that  a  platform  may  be  erected 
for  him  *  to  play  the  Merry- Andrew '  (in  other  words,  to  make  an 
address  or  sermon)  on  the  occasion  of  the  barbarous  execution  of 
an  aged  priest  named  Forest,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  having 
been  Queen  Katherine's  chaplain  and  having  opposed  Henry's 
divorce  !  The  poor  old  man  was  hung  over  a  fire  and  roasted  alive. 
It  was  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  he  is  said  to  have  clung  to  the 
ladder  in  his  agony,  and  that  '  he  took  not  his  death  kindly.' 

Calvin's  views  (and  practice)  in  the  matter  of  heresy  are  well 
known,  and  we  will  only  add  the  carefully  weighed  statement  of 
Cartwright  the  Puritan,  who  denies  '  that  even  upon  repentance 
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there  ought  to  follow  any  pardon  of  death.'  '  Heretics  '  (he  says) 
'  ought  to  be  put  to  death  now.  If  this  be  bloody  and  extreme,  I 
am  content  to  be  so  counted  with  the  Holy  Ghost '  I 

What  wonder,  then,  that  De  Castro  in  his  day  should  lay  down  as 
indubitable  that  heretics  ought  to  be  punished  capitally  '  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner,  or  by  fire,  or  in  any  other  way '  ?  '  The 
kind  of  death,'  he  says,  '  does  not  matter.'  Our  Lord's  words,  '  he  is 
cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  burned,'  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
stake  is  preferable,  though,  on  the  whole,  Alfonso  inclines  to  this,  as 
causing  most  terror  to  the  bystanders.  The  calmness  with  which  he 
discusses  the  point  is  remarkable : 

No  particular  manner  of  death  [he  tells  us]  2  is  prescribed  by  the  civil  or  im- 
perial law.  In  Flanders  and  other  parts  of  Lower  Germany,  when  I  was  there 
ten  years  ago,  I  saw  heretics  put  to  death  by  beheading.  In  Gueldres,  their  feet 
and  hands  tied,  they  were  thrown  alive  into  a  river.  In  the  same  way,  as  I  heard 
from  many  eyewitnesses,  a  well-known  Lutheran  was  punished,  by  the  order  of 
Margaret,  the  Emperor's  aunt.  At  Bruges,  I  was  told  by  many  who  had  witnessed 
it,  it  was  the  custom  to  plunge  them  alive  into  boiling  oil.  When  I  was  there, 
however,  they  were  only  beheaded.  In  other  parts  of  Christendom  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  it  is  the  established  custom  to  burn  them,  as  I  have  seen  done  in 
France,  especially  at  Paris,  and  in  Spain,  and  I  think  this  has  always  been  the 
custom  in  Italy. 

'  The  good  Friar '  seems  by  no  means  to  have  absented  himself 
from  such  spectacles  abroad,  and  our  friend  could  hardly  have  been 
much  scandalised  by  the  prospect  of  a  mere  handful  of  Protestants 
being  brought  to  the  stake  in  England,  if  only  he  had  been  convinced 
that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  not  against  the  interests 
of  his  master,  Philip.  The  whole  number  of  executions  for  religion 
during  Mary's  reign  did  not,  apparently,  amount  to  much  more  than 
two  hundred,  while  in  Spain  the  Inquisition  is  said  by  Llorente  to 
have  accounted  for  ten  thousand  in  eighteen  years,  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands an  incredible  number  perished  during  Alva's  administration. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  cruel  Duke  had  come  over  with 
King  Philip,  and  stood  behind  the  Throne  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'  Marian  persecution  '  in  England,  and  that  Bartolome  Carranza,  '  the 
black  friar  '  (afterwards,  as  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  a  victim  himself  of 
the  Holy  Office),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  scenes  at  Smithfield. 

In  short,  it  was  not  so  much  the  number  of  '  Gospellers '  who 
suffered,  or  the  cruelty  of  their  punishment,  which  horrified  and 
disgusted  Englishmen  as  the  conviction  that,  in  spite  of  Philip's 
careful  abstention,  Mary  meant  Philip  and  Philip  meant  Spain ; 
and,  again,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  leading  Churchmen,  the 
sufferers  were  drawn  from  the  lower  classes,  and  not  from  the  upper. 

*  In  the  Netherlands,  the  edicts  of  Charles  the  Fifth  against  Protestants  ordered 
that  they  should  be  put  to  death  by  le  fer,  la  fosse  (i.e.  burying  alive)  et  le  feu. 
Prescott,  PMlip  II.  p.  288. 
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Certainly,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  horrible  cruelties  exercised 
on  so-called  '  traitors  '  seem  to  have  caused  no  revulsion  of  feeling. 
The  patriotism  which  encouraged  Mary's  martyrs  at  the  stake 
exulted  in  the  butchery  of  her  sister's  victims. 

The  burning  of  the  Anabaptists  Wielmacher  and  Ter  Voort  for 
heresy  in  Smithfield  (22nd  of  July,  1575)  was  witnessed  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  applauding  spectators  ;  and  the  familiar  execu- 
tions for  treason,  with  all  their  attendant  horrors,  seem  to  have 
excited  no  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  crowd.  The  record  is  often 
made — as,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harrington,  a  Koman  Catholic 
clergyman,  executed  18th  of  February,  1594 — 'he  was  cut  down 
alive,  struggled  with  the  hangman,  but  was  bowelled  and  quartered ' 
(Stow).  Loppez  and  his  associates  (executed  for  treason  7th  of  June 
in  the  same  year)  were  '  holden  down  by  strength  of  men '  for  the 
same  purpose. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  history  is  written,  it  may 
be  asked,  In  what  popular  account  of  the  Keformation  are  such  things 
recorded  as  those  mentioned  above  of  Cranmer  and  Latimer  ?  It 
shows  the  virulence  of  party  spirit,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  the  day, 
when  a  professedly  religious  man  like  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  can 
relate  with  relish  and  approval  the  base  treachery  of  the  seizure  of 
Dr.  Story  at  Antwerp,  and  gloat  over  the  circumstances  of  his  execu- 
tion, one  being  that  after  he  was  cut  down  he  was  sufficiently  con- 
scious to  struggle  with  the  butcher.  Southey,  in  his  Book  of  the 
Church,  actually  comments  on  the  forbearance  of  the  Government  in 
taking  no  notice  of  the  persecutor  Story.  It  is  to  be  supposed  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  wretched  man's  fate,  though  Foxe  3  gives  a  special 
account  of  what  he  calls  '  The  cursed  life  and  bloody  end  of  Dr. 
Story,'  and,  after  describing  with  much  gusto  the  horrible  scene, 
adds  :  '  and  thus  ended  this  bloody  Nimrod  his  wretched  life,  whose 
judgment  I  leave  to  the  Lord.'  Story  was  executed  the  1st  of  June, 
1571,  being  then  an  old  man  of  seventy.  Elizabeth  had  been  on  the 
throne  thirteen  years.  He  was  seized  in  1570,  and  has  carved  his 
name  on  the  wall  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 

The  sentiment  of  humanity  is,  indeed,  speaking  generally,  of  very 
recent  growth,  and  although  torture  was  never,  strictly  speaking, 
recognised  by  English  law,  it  was  constantly  employed  as  a  means  of 
extorting  confession,  and  gave  an  additional  horror  to  many  forms  of 
death.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  number  of  sufferers  for  religion 
during  the  last  hundred  years  of  the  Tudors  was  far  outstripped  by 
that  of  the  poor  creatures  tortured  and  executed  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  witchcraft  in  the  century  of  Stuart  and  Cromwellian  admin- 
istration which  succeeded.  And  while,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the 
heretic  had  in  general  an  option  of  saving  his  life  by  abjuration,  or 
of  dying  the  death  of  a  martyr  to  his  religious  scruples,  the  miserable 
•  Vol.  iii.  p.  858. 
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wretches  accused  of  diabolical  arts  were,  in  almost  all  cases,  tortured 
till  they  confessed  everything  which  was  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
then  strangled  or  burnt  amidst  universal  execration. 

"With  De  Castro  the  subject  of  witchcraft  only  comes  in  so  far  as 
it  is  connected  with  heresy.  '  Are  soothsayers,  "  wisemen,"  witches, 
and  "  vampires  "  to  be  considered  heretics,  and  as  such  to  be  pun- 
ished ? '  He  discusses  the  question  at  length  in  four  chapters,  and 
comes  to  the  general  conclusion  that,  although  some  illicit  practices 
afford  a  strong  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  are  deservedly  punished, 
heresy  cannot  be  predicated  of  all.  The  main  point  is  the  nature  of 
the  '  pactum '  with  the  Evil  One ;  for  that  all  who  used  his  help 
made  some  agreement  with  him  was  as  well  understood  in  Spain  as 
in  Scotland. 

As  to  the  reality  of  sorcery,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  he 
has  not,  of  course,  the  least  doubt.  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan,  Apuleius, 
and  Philostratus  are  quoted  as  sufficient  authorities,  together  with 
Leviticus  and  the  First  Book  of  Samuel.  But  perhaps  one  of  the 
oddest  proofs  of  the  real  existence  of  '  lamiae '  or  '  striges '  ('  vam- 
pires '  is  the  nearest  we  can  come  to  the  meaning  of  the  word)  is 
derived,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  from  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  !  In  chapter  iv.  3,  we  read  in  the  English  version  of 
this  alphabetical  elegy,  'even  the  sea-monsters  (K.V.  "jackals," 
Heb.  pFi)  draw  out  the  breast,  they  give  suck  to  their  young  ones  ' 
— by  way  of  contrast  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Jewish  mothers  in  the 
extremity  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Now  in  the  Vulgate  we  have, 
'  Lamise  nudaverunt  mammas,  lactaverunt  catulos  suos,'  which  proves, 
of  course,  the  existence  of  such  creatures,  for  how  otherwise  could 
anything  be  predicated  of  them  ?  '  But  the  lamia '  (Alfonso  tells  us) 
'  is  a  cruel  animal  with  a  woman's  face  and  horse's  feet ! ' 

Witchcraft,  however,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  requires  a 
separate  treatment.  Enough  has  been  said  to  give  the  reader  an 
insight  in  to  one  of  the  least  amiable  peculiarities  of  our  forefathers — 
their  amazing  intolerance  and  equally  amazing  cruelty.  And  we 
have  been  able,  by  reference  to  his  own  life  and  writings,  to  correct 
the  rather  hastily  conceived  impression  formed  by  some  of  our 
historians  of  the  confessor  and  chaplain  of  Philip  King  of  Spain  and 
England,  '  the  good  Friar,'  Alfonso  de  Castro. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  D.D. 
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IN  the  new  home  temporarily  arranged  for  them  in  the  large  Galerie 
des  Machines  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  two  Salons — that  of  the 
Societe  des  Artistes  Francais,  more  popularly  known  as  the  Salon  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  that  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts, 
generally  described  as  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars — meet  if  not 
precisely  on  terms  of  amity  yet  with  a  kind  of  understanding  which 
may  or  may  not  ripen  into  a  permanent  modus  vivendi.  They  are  for 
the  moment  something  like  a  husband  and  wife,  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  a  certain  regard  for  outward  decencies,  yet  still  separated 
in  essentials,  and  as  likely  as  not  to  remain  so.  Three-quarters  of  the 
immense  glass  hall,  which  is  all  that  remains  untouched  of  the 
complex  chain  of  buildings  that  made  up  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1889,  are  given  up  to  the  Old  Salon,  temporary  galleries  having 
been  put  up  for  the  pictures  on  either  side,  while  the  immense  winter 
garden  in  the  middle  serves  for  the  display  of  an  interminable  series 
of  monuments,  groups,  statues,  and  busts,  as  well  as  of  examples  of 
decorative  art  of  the  greatest  variety  both  in  style  and  material. 
Similar  arrangements  on  a  smaller  scale  are  made  at  the  other  end 
of  the  building  for  the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  no  definite  bar- 
rier, but  only  a  set  of  notice  boards,  dividing  the  rival  bodies,  and  the 
one  entrance  fee  securing  admittance  to  their  respective  exhibitions. 
This  is  as  wise  an  arrangement  as  could  have  been  devised  under  the 
circumstances,  and  it  is  one  that  must  necessarily  endure  until  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1900  has  taken  place. 

Whether  this  sort  of  renewal  of  cohabitation  will  lead  to  a  per- 
manent reconciliation  on  solid  and  enduring  bases,  and  a  melting 
into  each  other  of  the  societies  which  a  few  years  ago  formed  but  one 
body,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  those  who  pre- 
side over  the  destinies  of  the  elder  Salon  would  gladly  make  conces- 
sions in  order  to  lure  back  the  members  of  the  younger  body,  which, 
so  far  from  withering  since  it  has  cut  itself  away  from  the  ancient 
tree,  has  struck  new  and  deep  roots,  and  is  gradually  draining  away  the 
life-blood  of  its  parent.  It  is  deemed  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
pronounce  on  the  point  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  however,  that 
the  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  will  consent  to  any  arrangement 
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tending  to  an  amalgamation.  The  victory  which  they  here  achieve 
is  too  crushing,  and  they  have  too  little  to  gain  by  such  a  course. 
While  the  two  bodies  were  apart  it  was  quite  possible  to  persuade 
oneself  that  after  all  the  questions  between  them  were  in  the  main 
those  of  organisation  and  routine,  points  arising  out  of  personal 
pique  and  rival  claims  for  precedence  between  eminent  artists  of 
divergent  views  but  equal  reputation,  antagonisms  resulting  from  un- 
constitutional authority  asserted  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
repudiated.  But  no.  When  one  passes  from  the  never-ending 
galleries  of  the  old  Salon,  where  the  spirit  even  of  the  most  resolute 
optimist  is  oppressed  by  a  succession  of  vast  canvases,  for  the  very 
existence  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  reason,  the  whole 
atmosphere  changes.  In  the  galleries  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  there 
is  much  that  we  cannot  accept  as  it  is,  a  good  deal  that  repels  as 
well  as  attracts,  and  something  too  that  we  may  laugh  at.  Yet  we 
feel  that  here  is  life  and  not  stagnation.  Sunlight  quivers  every- 
where on  the  walls,  and  finds  its  way  somehow  into  the  heart  of  the 
beholder.  That  joyousness  which  is  generated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  advance,  even  if  it  stop  short  of  genuine  progress  in  art, 
has  vibrated  through  the  being  of  the  painters  who  have  produced 
these  works,  whatever  may  be  their  exact  degree  of  pictorial  merit. 

It  may  not  be  doubted  that  the  art  which  is  here  exemplified  is 
even  in  its  highest  manifestations — to  say  nothing  of  the  impudent 
imitations  which  in  these  schools,  even  more  than  in  others,  abound 
— open  to  many  criticisms.  It  may  concede  too  much  to  the  mere 
amusement  of  the  eye,  it  may  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
defiance  of  all  formula  and  conventionality,  it  may  but  too  rarely 
penetrate  below  the  surface  into  the  very  essence  of  things.  It  may 
too  carelessly  cast  aside  the  great  traditions  of  past  ages,  without 
having  anything  sufficiently  solid  and  enduring  to  put  in  their  place. 
This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
all  these  accusations  and  the  many  others  levelled  against  the  new 
art  can  be  wholly  or  partially  sustained.  Let  us  concede  for  the 
moment  to  Herr  Max  Nordau,  and  to  Count  Leon  Tolstoi,  who 
has  just  entered  the  lists  in  his  wake  with  that  extraordinarily 
naive  work  '  Qu'est-ce  que  1'Art  ? '  that  what  they  advance  has  some 
foundation  in  fact.  Is  it  not  folly,  all  the  same,  to  imagine  that  the 
art,  the  letters,  the  music  of  an  age  can  be  discussed,  criticised,  and 
condemned  apart  from  the  vast  complex  of  its  general  life,  apart  from 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  generated ;  or 
that  any  remedies  can  be  efficacious  which  do  not — to  use  a  homely 
metaphor — reverse  the  engines  and  impel  modern  society  in  an 
opposite  direction?  The  main  fallacy  is  contained  in  the  tacit 
assumption  that  the  men  who  create,  who  develop  a  new  style, 
whether  in  art,  letters,  or  music,  sit  down  deliberately  to  shape 
themselves  and  their  work  as  it  were  out  of  '  pure  cussedness ; ' 
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that  they  are  absolutely  and  entirely  responsible  for  the  peculiar 
forms  which  in  the  course  of  self-development  it  may  assume.  This 
may  well  be  true  of  those  opportunists,  so  common  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  who  indulge  in  what  our  neighbours  call  fumisterie, 
that  is  to  say,  the  deliberate  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  the  more  ferocious  form  of  self-advertisement ;  but  with  these 
gentry  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Eeform  the  time,  bring  back  to 
it  a  measure  of  concentration,  of  balance,  of  simplicity,  of  steadfast- 
ness ;  take  from  it  that  restlessness  which  requires  that  the  jaded 
senses,  no  longer  responsive  to  merely  legitimate  appeals,  shall  be 
stimulated  by  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  novelty,  and  the  art  will 
reform  itself. 

Meanwhile  do  not  oppose  closed  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  time, 
such  as  it  is,  must  have  its  own  art,  and  cannot  but  hunger  if  it  be 
fed  on  that  of  yesterday  alone,  or  even  on  the  best  that  the  past 
centuries  have  left  behind  them.  Let  us  reverently  study,  let  us 
passionately  seek  to  preserve  and  reveal  to  the  admiration  of  our 
fellows,  the  supreme  productions  of  the  ages  when  art  and  life  were 
one ;  but,  such  as  we  are,  let  us  all  the  same  have  our  own  art,  grow- 
ing out  of  our  own  vision,  our  own  aspirations  and  desires,  our  own 
atmosphere.  To  ask  us  to  paint  like  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  or  even  like  the  masters  of 
yesterday,  is  to  ask  us  to  speak  a  tongue  which  we  can  no  longer 
recognise  as  ours,  unless  it  undergo  such  modification  and  development 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  it  as  a  truly  flexible  and 
faithful  instrument  of  our  thought  and  our  feeling — not  as  it  should 
be,  but  as  it  is.  Now  the  artists  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  do,  as  a  body, 
speak  our  tongue  of  to-day,  do  reflect  our  thoughts  and  fancies,  our 
phantasies  and  exaggerations,  if  you  will — our  very  thirst  for  piquant 
novelty,  our  hatred  of  the  commonplace  and  the  once  seen.  For  these 
very  reasons,  and  because  the  best  of  them  do  what  they  have  to  do 
with  consummate  art,  they  must  and  will  for  the  time  being  prevail. 

Not,  indeed,  that  a  genuine  master,  so  big  as  to  stand  by  himself, 
towering  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd,  need  belong  to,  or 
allow  himself  to  be  swept  into,  any  definite  current,  whether  of 
modernity  or  reaction.  If  he  be  really  great  he  will  inevitably  be  of 
his  own  age  in  the  higher  sense,  and  just  because  he  is  so  he  will 
guide  and  develop  it.  But  the  time,  with  its  rush  and  whirl  of  wheels, 
not  actual  only,  with  its  too  swiftly  moving  diorama  of  men  and  events, 
with  its  bewilderments  of  all  kinds,  makes  appeals  to  heart,  brain,  and 
nerves  which  may  subtilise  the  artistic  perceptions,  yet  inevitably  in 
the  long  ran  weaken  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not  apt  to  produce  such 
men  as  these. 

But  to  return  to  our  exhibitions,  which  have  been  kept  too  long 
waiting.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  because  the  Old  Salon 
in  the  productions  of  the  rank  and  file  gives  rise  to  disquieting  re- 
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flections,  and  produces  a  general  impression  of  leaden  dreariness,  it 
does  not  contain  a  good  number  of  works  of  genuine  interest,  and 
these  not  only  from  the  brush  of  painters  of  firmly  established 
reputation,  but  especially  by  men  with  whom  the  world  has  not  as 
yet  greatly  occupied  itself.  Of  the  masters  belonging  to  this  section 
of  French  art,  who  have  long  since  established  themselves  in  a  quasi- 
official  position,  there  is  but  little  that  is  new  to  be  said.  M.  Leon 
Bonnat  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  he  has  been  in  recent  years. 
His  bust  portrait,  '  Le  General  Davout,  Due  d'Auerstaedt,'  is  superb 
in  force  and  character,  and  would  have  been  admirable  in  bronze  or 
marble.  A  certain  heroic  realism,  a  big  view  of  the  human  indi- 
viduality, are  not  to  be  denied  to  this  artist ;  but  his  flesh  is  clay, 
through  which  no  life-blood  circulates,  and  with  force  of  aspect  and 
character  he  does  not  achieve  the  highest  vitality.  In  another  por- 
trait, '  Madame  Rose  Caron,'  if  again  it  is  difficult  to  admire  the 
earthy  colour  or  the  quality  of  the  execution,  it  is  not  easy  to  resist 
the  fascination  of  the  conception,  which  completely  realises  the 
mysterious  aspect,  the  complicated  individuality  of  this  noted  singer 
and  actress.  M.  Benjamin-Constant  is  kinder  to  Paris  than  he  has 
been  to  London.  He  devotes  his  most  earnest  efforts  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  personality  in  his  portraits  of  men,  and  in  so  far  deserves  very 
high  commendation.  But  why  does  even  such  pictorial  charm  as 
his  other  works  possess  so  entirely  vanish  when  he  approaches  this, 
which  is  evidently  now  his  favourite  branch  of  painting  ?  His  full- 
length  '  M.  Paul  Sohege '  is,  at  any  rate,  well  conceived  and  well 
arranged.  The  half-length  '  M.  Grabriel  Honotaux,  de  1'Academie 
Franpaise,'  is  a  laborious  and,  on  the  whole,  a  strong  rendering  of  a 
physiognomy  in  which — judging,  of  course,  from  the  picture  only — 
absence  of  sympathy  and  charm  is  partly  atoned  for  by  concentrated 
intensity  of  will.  M.  Bouguereau's  '  L'Assaut ' — a  female  figure 
surrounded  by  amorini,  not  of  flesh,  but  of  a  most  delicate  substance 
compounded  of  Orient  pearl  and  rose  leaves — is  quite  up  to  his  usual 
level.  That  this  is  a  very  high  one  in  draughtsmanship  and  finish  need 
hardly  be  said.  To  true  style — the  sovereign  quality  without  which 
such  works  as  his  can  never  be  truly  acceptable — this  accomplished 
artist  will  never  attain.  Style,  on  the  other  hand,  does  go  far  to 
obtain  pardon  for  the  obvious  pictorial  limitations  of  another  accom- 
plished member  of  the  Institut,  M.  Jules  Lefebvre.  Opaque  as  are 
his  flesh  tones,  harsh  as  are  his  outlines,  his  artistic  dignity,  his 
devotion  to  truth,  as  he  sees  it,  never  desert  him.  Notwithstanding 
the  drawbacks  just  indicated,  the  three-quarter  length  '  Portrait  de 
M.  le  Comte  0.  de  Kerchove  de  Deuterghem '  is  a  fine  and  virile 
performance.  Ingres's  masterpiece,  the  '  Bertin '  of  the  Louvre,  has 
evidently  haunted  M.  Lefebvre,  though  he  has  not  condescended  to 
an  absolute  imitation.  The  accomplished  painter-sculptor  M.  Paul 
Dubois  has  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  young  girl — 'Marchesina 
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d'A.  S.' — which  would  be  altogether  admirable  in  its  concentrated 
strength,  its  freshnes  sand  simplicity,  were  it  not  that  he  had 
destroyed  his  picture  by  the  addition  of  an  incredibly  poor  and 
inappropriate  background,  showing  a  paper  Mediterranean  peeping 
forth  through  paper  columns  rising  from  a  paper  terrace. 

M.  Henner,  unlike  the  contemporaries  whom  we  have  just  been 
discussing,  preserves  an  eternal  youth.  He  is  as  audaciously  narrow 
and  limited  as  ever  ;  he  repeats  himself  with  as  little  shame ;  yet  within 
his  own  restricted  circle  he  remains  supreme,  and  emphatically  a  mas- 
ter whose  work  will  li ve.  The  secret  of  this  youth  is  that  his  infinite 
sameness  has  not  become  mechanical  repetition ;  that  his  heart  is  in 
this  strange  ideal  of  his  as  much  as  ever  it  was ;  that  his  hand  serves 
him  as  well  as  in  his  earlier  days.  His  chief  contribution  to  the  Salon 
this  year  is  '  Le  Levite  d'Ephraim  et  sa  Femme  Morte.'  The  body 
of  the  woman,  pale  in  death  as  a  white  lily,  lies  in  the  attitude  of 
many  a  '  Christ '  that  M.  Henner,  haunted  by  Holbein's  famous  panel 
at  Bale,  has  produced.  Over  her  the  Levite  bends  in  silent  sorrow, 
the  tawny  orange  and  muted  blue-green  of  his  robe  making  with 
the  red  of  the  woman's  hair  a  fine  and  wholly  appropriate  harmony. 
All  that  M.  Henner  has  aimed  at  he  has  here  perfectly  realised.  M. 
Humbert's  portrait  of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  shows  the  chief  of  the  im- 
pressionistic critics  of  literature  in  his  study,  leaning  across  his 
writing-table  as  he  interrogates  the  spectator  with  a  glance  at  once 
searching  and  sympathetic.  This  is  an  admirable  portrait,  owing 
nothing  to  bravura,  everything  to  the  fact  that  the  artist  has  been 
possessed  by  his  subject  and  has  desired  to  identify  himself  with  it. 
Capital  too,  in  a  style  approaching  to  that  of  M.  Humbert,  but  more 
vigorous,  more  evidently  affected  by  that  of  Velazquez,  is  the  full- 
length  '  Dona  Maria '  by  M.  Georges  Berges. 

M.  Detaille  makes  a  laudable  effort  to  broaden  his  style,  to  obtain 
something  of  the  higher  truth  by  renouncing  in  a  measure  that  piti- 
less enumeration  of  pictorial  fact  for  which  he  has  been  so  unwisely 
praised.  He  has  cleverly  obtained  his  opportunity  in  the  big  official 
canvas  '  Chalons — 9  Octobre  1896,'  wherein  he  depicts  the  departure 
of  the  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Kussia  from  the  great  camp  in  the  lurid 
light  of  a  sunset  bursting  through  rain  clouds.  It  would  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  this  is  de  la  bonne  peinture,  skilfully  as  the  mise- 
en-sc&ne  is  arranged ;  but  at  least  it  gives  promise  of  better  things 
in  the  future.  A  triptych  by  M.  Charles  Duvent,  '  La  Procession,'  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  things  in  the  Old  Salon.  The 
artist  here  accomplishes  a  remarkable  thing,  since  he  paints  what  is 
truly,  in  its  subject  as  in  the  unaffected  reverence  of  its  treatment, 
a  sacred  work,  though  it  has  an  entirely  modern  motive  treated  frankly, 
moreover,  in  the  modern  spirit.  The  procession,  issuing  from  the 
porch  of  a  country  church,  passes  on  through  the  three  wings  of  the 
triptych,  the  choristers,  robed  in  red  and  white  and  carrying  banners, 
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occupying  the  left  wing,  the  coloured  statue  of  the  Virgin,  borne  aloft 
with  an  accompaniment  of  other  banners,  making  an  appropriate 
central  feature,  and  the  right  wing  being  occupied  by  the  officiating 
priests,  in  whom  the  procession  has  its  fitting  end  and  climax.  The 
arrangement  is  exceedingly  ingenious  from  the  decorative  standpoint, 
and  yet  perfectly  reposeful.  A  scheme  of  colour  more  frankly  deco- 
rative would  have  given  added  effect  to  the  whole.  The  conception, 
novel  and  wholly  modern  as  it  is,  corresponds  essentially,  though  it 
may  be  not  in  externals,  to  those  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  Eoger  van 
den  Weyden  in  triptychs  of  a  more  avowedly  and  exclusively  sacred 
character. 

A  painter  who  is  of  no  school  but  his  own  is  our  old  friend  and 
favourite  M.  Fantin-Latour,  whose  exquisite  '  Andromede '  is  modern 
enough  to  please  even  those  who  ruthlessly  repudiate  everything  that 
savours  of  vieux  jeu,  yet  bears  the  impress  of  a  genuine  romanticism, 
worn  without  effort  or  self-consciousness.  And  this  is  the  same  man 
who  can  in  portraiture  show  himself  the  most  simple  and  pathetic  of 
realists,  who  is  the  painter  in  ordinary  of  the  higher  and  worthier 
bourgeoisie  in  France.  Imaginativeness  of  a  quality  rare  among 
French  artists  gives  value  to  the  art  of  M.  Albert  Laurens,  a  young 
painter  who  last  year  won  a  gold  medal  for  his  original  '  Grlauke  et 
Thaleia.'  The  modern  French  undoubtedly  have,  or  have  had,  in  a 
high  degree  that  imaginativeness — if  it  may  be  so  called — which 
consists  in  a  divination  of  the  heart's  secrets  in  man  the  brother,  and 
in  the  unfolding  of  those  which  Nature  hides  from  the  profane.  That 
other  imaginativeness  which  is  the  phantasy  of  the  lyrist,  of  the 
contemplative  poet-philosopher,  is  theirs  much  more  rarely.  This  is 
why  Grustave  Moreau  stands  forth  so  great  an  exception,  in  the  art 
less  of  his  time  than  of  his  country.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  dwell 
upon  the  presence  of  this  peculiar  quality  in  the  work  of  M.  Albert 
Laurens  than  to  note  certain  eccentricities  of  technique.  '  La  Bour- 
rasque '  depicts  a  terrible  storm  as  it  rages  on  a  solitary  heath,  tearing 
up,  rending,  and  whirling  trees,  branches,  and  herbage.  In  the  midst 
sport  three  beautiful  female  figures,  their  long  hair  tossed  in  the 
furious  wind,  their  whole  being  convulsed  with  the  delight  in  all  this 
mischief.  It  is  the  felicity  with  which  what  must  be  called  the 
extra-human  element  of  the  conception  has  been  realised  which  con- 
stitutes the  great  charm  of  the  picture.  The  same  artist's  '  Femme 
Nue  Couchee '  is  far  from  being  a  mere  academic ;  it  is  to  those  who 
care  to  read  a  veritable  poem  from  the  Fleurs  du  Mai.  '  La  Satiete ' 
would  be  a  better  name  for  the  picture,  which  reveals  a  delicately 
beautiful  female  form  of  waxen  pallor  outstretched  in  utter  languor 
on  a  couch  from  which  drop  half-withered  rich  roses  ;  the  sickly  bronzed 
and  yellowish  hues  of  the  draperies  well  express,  as  no  doubt  they 
are  intended  to  do,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  whole. 

We  pass  to  art  of  a  wholly  different  type  when  we  come  to  M. 
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Sabatte,  who,  being  a  pupil  of  Grustave  Moreau,  is  nevertheless  a 
realist,  but  one  who  sees  through  the  mere  envolope  into  the  inner 
depths  of  his  subject.  '  Un  Pauvre  '  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  most 
moving  and  accomplished  works  of  the  year.  In  the  side  chapel  of 
a  monumental  French  church  an  aged  beggar  stands  expectant  of 
alms — and  that  is  all.  And  yet  not  so.  Without  sentimentality, 
without  any  undue  appeal  to  sympathies  easily  excited  by  this  class 
of  subject,  M.  Sabatte  has  contrived  to  suggest  here  the  weariness, 
the  monotony  of  a  long,  miserable  life  patiently  borne  to  the  end. 
The  tonality,  the  accessories,  which  are  rendered  in  masterly  fashion, 
with  a  fine  sense  of  values  among  the  kindred  tertiary  tints  proper 
to  the  subject,  all  contribute  to  the  same  general  effect,  which  from 
the  eye  passes  straight  to  the  heart.  Though  M.  Sabatte  is  not 
precisely  a plein-air painter, his  other  contribution,  'Un  Philosophe,' 
is  hardly  of  less  value.  It  shows  a  labourer  working  on  the  stiff 
slope  of  a  field,  while  his  wife,  bearing  her  child,  looks  on,  not  in 
complaint,  not  in  revolt,  but  with  a  joyless  acceptance  of  the  in- 
evitable which  is  infinitely  more  pathetic.  With  these  works,  not 
only  because  it  has  something  of  the  same  grave,  sober  tonality,  may 
be  mentioned  M.  Emile  Wery's  interesting  work  '  Soir  apres  1'Orage,' 
which  depicts  a  young  fishwife  carrying  her  child  and  gazing  with  a 
solemn  quietude  at  the  closely  packed  fishing  boats  which  have  sheltered 
in  the  harbour.  Curiously  enough  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the 
almost  exact  repetition  of  a  famous  and  much-reproduced  '  Madonna ' 
in  the  Louvre,  by  or  rather  ascribed  to  Botticelli ;  and  yet  the  modern 
painter  proves  his  right  to  borrow  because  he  proves  his  power  to 
assimilate.  Madame  Virginie  Demont-Breton  is  vigorous  and  sym- 
pathetic as  ever  in  '  Hommes  de  Mer  '  and  '  Dans  1'Eau  Bleue ; '  but 
she  has  nothing  particularly  new  to  tell  us,  and  her  persistent  adher- 
ence to  one  strongly  marked  facial  type  becomes  a  little  wearisome. 

The  chief  of  the  pointillistes,  M.  Henri  Martin,  whose  style 
would  lead  us  to  look  for  him  not  here  but  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
division  of  the  display,  is  brilliantly  effective  both  as  a  colourist  and 
a  designer  from  the  purely  decorative  point  of  view,  in  the  vast  canvas 
1  Apparition  de  Clemence  Isaure  aux  Troubadours,'  which  repeats  an 
effect  much  admired  in  his  picture  '  Les  Poetes,'  now  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. M.  Martin  flatters  and  gladdens  the  eye  by  his  scintillating 
light  and  his  cunning  harmonies,  if  he  does  little  else. 

A  note  of  youth  and  vigour  is  imported  into  the  exhibition  by 
the  Spanish  painter  Sorolla  y  Bastida,  of  Valencia,  who  has  already 
on  two  previous  occasions  achieved  great  success  in  the  Palais  de 
1'Industrie.  He  is  an  open-air  painter  with  a  difference,  since  even 
in  this  ambience  he  gives  to  his  figures  solidity  and  almost  a 
sculptural  relief.  His  '  Plage  de  Valence '  renders  with  wonderful 
truth  and  animation  a  scene  on  the  beach  of  the  Spanish  watering 
place,  with  naked  urchins  running  to  and  fro,  sails  flapping,  and 
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wind  whistling  in  the  cloud-flecked  blue  sky.  '  Mes  Fils,'  a  large 
portrait-group  of  the  artist's  three  children,  is  too  black  in  the  flesh  tints, 
which  he  envelops  in  what  should  be  transparent  half-shadow.  But  the 
vitality  is  here  again  amazing.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  delight- 
ful than  the  naked  baby  enthroned  in  the  midst  and  literally  weighed 
down  with  pink  and  purple  roses — a  veritable  Murillo  this,  with  less 
of  self-consciousness. 

In  landscape  the  greatest  successes  are  achieved  by  M.  Zuber  and 
M.  Adrien  Demont.  The  former  has  '  A  la  Cote  d'Azur,'  a  splendid 
study  of  olive  trees  gnarled  and  twisted  with  age,  >as  they  are  seen  in 
the  clear  palpitating  atmosphere  of  a  southern  day.  '  Le  Passe — 
Versailles '  is  a  noble  rendering  of  the  beautiful  park  that  we  all  know, 
with  the  marble  statue  of  a  recumbent  river-god — some  '  Nile '  or 
'  Tiber ' — in  the  foreground.  M.  Zuber  has  wrapped  round  this 
scene  an  atmosphere  of  gentle  melancholy,  a  subtle  emanation  from 
the  past.  M.  Adrien  Demont  by  sheer  grandeur  of  conception  much 
more  than  by  any  commanding  technical  ability  produces  in  '  Les 
Epaves  '  an  overpowering  effect.  Before  us  is  the  sweeping  curve  of 
a  grey  sandy  shore  sloping  to  the  sea,  strewn  with  wreckage,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  human  figures  half  merged  in  the  vast 
expanse.  Above,  overwhelming  in  volume  and  majesty,  are  driven  tre- 
mendous mountains  of  storm-cloud,  grey,  like  the  land,  and  threaten- 
ing still,  yet  just  tinged  with  the  rose  of  a  sad  sunset.  Not  often 
has  the  resistless  force,  the  unconscious  cruelty  of  Nature  been 
depicted  with  greater  power  than  here. 

M.  Harpignies's  contributions  to  the  Salon  cannot  compare  on 
equal  terms  with  the  masterpieces  of  former  years ;  M.  Pointelin,  the 
poet-painter  of  the  steely  grey  and  sad  green  harmonies,  is  exquisite 
still,  but  without  change  or  even  variety ;  M.  Camille  Dufour  revels, 
as  on  former  occasions,  in  the  effects  of  veiled  sunlight  and  hot  grey 
atmosphere,  which  he  looks  for  not  less  in  Provence  than  in  the  north 
of  France. 

Among  noteworthy  canvases  to  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
refer  in  detail  may  be  mentioned  M.  Josef  Bail's  admirable  piece  ot 
virtuosity, '  Reflet  de  Cuivre,'  Mr.  Rupert  Bunny's  '  Au  Bord  de  la  Mer,' 
M.  Roybet's  '  L'Astronome,'  M.  Delabarre's  '  Judith,'  M.  Henri  Royer's 
'  Ex-Yoto,'  Mr.  Henry  Bisbing's  '  Sur  la  Cote  le  Matin,'  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
'  Vaincu '  and  '  La  Fuite  en  Egypte,'  M.  Geoffrey's  '  Ecole  Maternelle,' 
M.  Foubert's  '  Belle  Matinee  d'Ete  sur  la  Seine,'  the  charming  and 
technically  quite  exceptional  '  Portrait  de  Miss  Madge  R.,'  by  M. 
Greorges  Lavergne,  and  the  bright  green  landscape,  not  less  successful 
than  daring,  'Pins  et  Tamaris — Automne  en  Provence,'  by  M.  Edmond 
Yarz. 

The  mass  of  the  sculpture  disposed  in  the  winter  garden,  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  great  central  aisle  of  the  building — that  is, 
the  greater  part  of  the  boundless  Galerie  des  Machines — is  so  great 
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that  discouragement,  a  sense  of  bewilderment,  takes  possession  of  him 
who,  weighed  down  by  a  conscience  in  such  matters,  would  examine 
closely  and  critically.     The  technical  excellence  shown  everywhere  is 
so  remarkable,  and  yet  the  significance  of  it  all  is  so  small ;  the 
equipment  for  the  worthy  expression  of  great  sculptural  motives  is  so 
perfect  of  its  kind,  and  yet  the  motives  are  so  seldom  there  !     This 
army  of  well-trained  artists  has  so  little  to  say.     Is  it  because  they, 
for  the  most  part,  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  determining  to  show  their 
training,  their  laboriously   acquired  virtuosity,    quand  meme,  and 
then  looking  round  them  for  a  decent  pretext  whereupon  to  hang  it  ? 
M.   Falguiere   is   represented    by   a   colossal    statue,  '  Cardinal 
Lavigerie,'  which  is  essentially  decorative  after  the  fashion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  withal  sculptural  and  strong.     M.  Gerome's 
small  equestrian  statue, '  Timour,'  is,  or  rather  will  be,  carried  out  in 
precious  metals  and  rare  materials  of  all  kinds.     This  profusion  is,  it 
would   seem,    essential   to   the   French  master's  conception  of  the 
conquering  Tamerlane,  which  is  a  strong  one,  though  it  does  not 
emerge  until  it  is  deliberately  sought  for  under  the  bewildering  tangle 
of  accessories.     The  gigantic  '  Monument  a  Francis  Garnier  '  which 
M.  Denys  Puech  has  designed  for  erection  in  the  Place  de  1'Obser- 
vatoire  has  some  exceedingly  fine  points,  not  easily  to  be  surpassed 
in  flexibility  and  beauty,  being  the  colossal  figures  of  sea-nymphs  so 
happily  and  unconventionally  disposed  round  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment.    None  other  than  a  French  sculptor  could  have  solved  this 
problem  with  equal  success.     M.  Georges  Gardet  bids  fair  to  step 
into  the  place  left  vacant  by  Barye,  and  to  become  the  first  living 
animalier.     In  two  remarkable  groups,  '  Tigres  et  Lions,'  both  of 
them  most  subtly  observed  and  executed  with  a  rare  strength  and 
flexibility,  he  has  chosen,  almost  alone  among  the  many  artists  who 
have  treated  these  subjects,  to  show  not  the  combative  but  the  softer 
and  more  amorous  moods  of  these  royal  beasts.     In  truth  their  love, 
as  here  shown,  is  more  terrible  in  its  premonition  of  rage  to  come 
than  their  wrath  itself.     The  vast  '  Quadrige  et  Groupes  de  Chevaux 
et  Cavaliers '  prepared  by  Mr.  MacMonnies  as  a  monumental  decora- 
tion for  the  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  is  respectable,  and 
carefully  imitated  from  antique  models,  but  not  much  more.     An 
exquisite  grace,  a  rhythm  which  is  suave  without  being  affected,  marks 
the  half-nude  female  figure  '  Dans  le  Reve,'  by  M.   Gustave  Michel. 
A  systematic  review  of  this  tremendous  array  of  sculpture,  piece  by 
piece,  would,  no  doubt,  reveal  many  things  of  technical  merit  and 
importance  which  are  here  of  necessity  passed  over. 

Passing  the  barrier  that  is  no  barrier  between  the  two  rival  exhi- 
bitions, we  come  to  that  which  is  still  popularly  designated  as  the 
Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Here  the  first  place  in  dignity,  and 
happily  also  in  merit,  belongs  of  right  to  the  veteran  president  of  the 
Society,  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Of  late  years  he  had  somewhat 
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disquieted  that  ever-enlarging  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  which 
now  practically  includes  all  France.  He  repeated  himself,  and  his 
style  assumed  a  naivete  almost  too  childlike  for  acceptance  by  a 
modern  public,  ever  prone  to  assume  an  absence  of  good  faith.  In 
this  noble  canvas,  '  Genevieve  dans  sa  pieuse  sollicitude  veille  sur  la 
Ville  endormie,'  destined  to  complete  the  great  scheme  of  monumental 
decoration  carried  out  by  the  master  for  the  Pantheon,  he  is  himself 
again.  Never,  indeed,  has  he  produced  a  work  more  august  in  its 
simplicity  than  this,  more  truly  ideal,  or  more  deeply  penetrated  with 
that  human  sympathy  which  never  deserts  the  greatest  of  contempo- 
rary French  painters,  even  when  he  soars  highest  above  the  common- 
places of  everyday  life.  The  aged  saint  steps  forth  in  the  night  from 
her  chamber — a  figure  all  human,  yet  purged  of  the  grosser  side  of 
mortality — and  in  the  starlight  watches  over  the  silent  city  and  its 
inhabitants.  All  speaks  of  repose  in  the  picture,  save  the  one 
guardian  figure.  The  long  perpendicular  lines,  the  exquisitely 
tender  harmony,  almost  without  positive  colour,  yet  of  immense 
decorative  effect,  all  contribute  to  make  a  visual  and  a  mental  im- 
pression of  perfect  unity.  Who  shall  say  that  the  most  modern  art, 
to  judge  it  even  from  the  successive  exhibitions  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
alone,  lacks  depth  and  the  stuff  to  endure,  when  it  is  represented 
by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Cazin,  Eugene  Carriere,  Kroyer,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  Fritz  von  Uhde,  Eugene  Burnand,  to  say  nothing,  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  point,  of  such  more  dazzling  and  meteoric 
apparitions  as  Sargent,  Besnard,  Zorn,  Helleu,  and  their  fellows  ? 

M.  Eugene  Carriere,  the  now  famous  painter  of  '  La  Maternite,' 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  is  represented  by  a  weird  decora- 
tive canvas  for  the  Sorbonne,  but  more  completely  and  characteristi- 
cally by  '  Portraits,'  the  noble  group  of  an  old  lady  with  her  grand- 
child. Like  everything  else  that  this  remarkable  artist  now  brings 
forth,  the  picture  is  wrapped  in  a  strange,  sad  mist,  through  which 
the  figures  loom,  mysteriously  significant,  the  old  dame  grand  and 
sibylline  in  aspect,  the  child  appropriately  naive  and  simple.  There 
are  not  lacking  those  who  declare  this  sfumato,  applied  without 
distinction  to  all  subjects  alike,  to  be  mere  fumisterie.  But  these 
critics,  if  they  would  minimise  the  value  of  M.  Carriere's  ait,  must 
explain  away  the  undeniable  grandeur  of  his  design,  even  in  motives  of 
the  most  resolute  realism,  the  nobility  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  human 
passion,  almost  Jpainful  in  its  intensity,  which  thrills  through  all  that 
he  does.  Those  who  would  make  up  their  minds  on  the  subject 
should  visit  the  Continental  Gallery  in  Bond  Street,  which  at  the 
present  moment  contains  .a  very  complete  collection  of  his  works. 

M.  Dagnan-Bouveret's  '  Le  Christ  et  les  Pelerins  a  Emmaiis  ' 
looks,  alas  !  even  more  forced  and  artificial  in  Paris  than  it  did  in 
London.  He  is  even  further  here  from  the  true  spirit  of  sacred  art 
than  he  was  in  '  La  Gene,'  a  remarkable  but  already  too  strained  and 
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artificial  a  conception.  It  is  discouraging  to  see  an  artist  of  such  com- 
manding merit — the  author  of  so  fine  and  genuine  a  thing  as  '  Dans 
la  Foret ' — resolutely  taking  the  wrong  path,  and  forcing  a  talent 
very  real  of  its  kind.  Much  more  fitted  by  temperament  and  style 
to  impart  to  the  well-worn  sacred  subjects  novelty  of  pictorial  treat- 
ment, while  preserving  intact  their  august  character,  is  a  less  known 
painter  of  the  same  school,  M.  Eugene  Burnand.  He  proves  this 
convincingly  in  the  singularly  original  picture  '  Les  Disciples  Pierre 
et  Jean  courant  au  Sepulcre  le  Matin  de  la  Resurrection.'  As 
enthusiastically  preoccupied  as  any  of  his  fellows  with  the  favourite 
technical  problems  of  the  modernists,  he  is  not  concerned  to  proclaim 
his  knowledge  too  loudly,  but  seeks  above  all — as  here  in  the  beautiful 
open-air  piece  '  Le  Berger ' — to  express  the  true  significance  of  his 
subject  by  the  means  which  may  appear  most  appropriate. 

A  triptych,  '  Au  Pays  de  la  Mer,'  by  M.  Charles  Cottet,  showing 
the  departure  of  fishermen,  the  farewell  supper,  the  patient  sadness 
of  the  women  left  behind,  has  been  much  admired,  and  not  on  the 
whole  undeservedly.  The  pathetic  subject  is  treated  with  a  noble 
gravity,  and  with  no  exaggeration  of  pessimism  or  sentimentality ; 
the  composition  is  dignified  and  harmonious ;  but  the  actual  painting 
is,  it  must  be  owned,  poor,  flat,  empty,  very  inferior,  indeed,  to  much 
here  that  in  sincerity  of  conception  stands  on  a  much  lower  level. 

The  writer  finds  himself  unable  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  praise 
which  has  greeted  another  '  triptych.'  '  Les  Ages  de  1'Ouvrier,'  by 
M.  Frederic,  of  Brussels.  It  swarms  with  heads  resolutely  drawn  and 
characterised  with  power ;  it  breathes  forth  a  certain  aggressive 
sympathy  with  the  proletariat ;  but  the  colour  is  hideous,  the  main 
design  is  obscured  by  the  over-luxuriance  of  its  component  parts, 
atmosphere  is  wanting,  the  general  aspect  of  the  work  is  repellent. 
This  may  be  many  other  things,  but  it  is  assuredly  not  in  the  highest 
sense  a  picture. 

Of  M.  Carolus-Duran  nothing  particular  need  be  said  on  the 
present  occasion,  save  that  he  does  not  rise  to  his  usual  level  of 
pictorial  excellence.  The  '  Portrait  des  Enfants  du  Prince  Murat '  is 
not  a  complete  success,  even  though  the  head  of  one  of  these  beautiful 
fair  boys  has  a  Velazquez-like  charm.  In  the  study  of  a  nude  girl, 
'  Au  Bord  d'une  Source,'  the  head  alone,  relieved  on  its  fresh  back- 
ground of  green  foliage  and  blue  sky,  reveals  the  master-hand. 
Somehow  one  feels  that  this  most  capable  and  fashionable  of  portrait 
painters  would  be  in  his  right  place  not  here  but  on  the  Champs 
Elysees  side  of  the  invisible  barrier. 

M.  Besnard,  on  the  other  hand,  forces  even  the  most  recalcitrant 
to  concede  to  him  a  measure  of  grudging  admiration  for  work 
astonishing  in  vigour  and  audacity.  The  so-called  'Portrait  de 
Theatre '  presents  Madame  Rejane  in  the  very  moment  of  her  stage 
triumph,  the  footlights  casting  beams  of  ardent  light  upon  her  pink 
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satin  dress,  which  is  rapidly  caught  up  with  one  hand  while  the 
other,  in  a  gesture  of  characteristic  gaminerie,  gives  support  to  a 
coiffure  which  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  Koses  are 
at  her  feet,  and  behind  her  a  stage  landscape,  blue-green  in  tonality. 
The  thing  is  brutal,  if  you  will ;  it  sacrifices  undoubtedly  the  delicacy 
and  finesse  which  are  married  to  buoyancy  and  power  in  Madame 
Kejane's  rare  stage  individuality.  It  is  all  this  and  more ;  but  it 
conquers  the  beholder  notwithstanding  by  its  decorative  effect,  over- 
powering of  its  kind,  by  its  vitality,  pushed  to  the  extreme  point,  by 
its  absolute  realisation  of  that  verve  endiablee  which  is  natural  and 
irresistible  in  the  Parisian,  while  it  appears  exotic,  and  therefore 
offensive,  in  the  foreigner.  No  '  but '  need  accompany  and  qualify  our 
admiration  of  the  same  master's  '  Un  Flamenco,'  the  consummately 
skilful  and  delightful  representation  of  a  Spanish  singing  saloon,  with 
gipsy  song  and  dance  going  on.  No  painter  has  rendered  the  many 
subtleties  of  indoor  illumination  more  finely  or  with  a  truer  sense  of 
decorative  effect  than  here.  The  movement,  too,  both  of  the  dancing 
women  and  the  spectators,  is  admirable. 

We  pass  into  another  and  a  fresher  atmosphere  when  we  come  to 
the  work  of  M.  Kroyer,  a  Danish  master  of  great  repute  both  in 
France  and  at  home.  The  '  Portrait  du  Poete  Holger  Drachmann  '  is 
one  of  the  noblest  things  in  the  exhibition.  A  splendid  old  man 
stands  upright  and  bare-headed  in  the  open  air  to  receive  the  warm 
beneficent  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  while  far  behind  him  stretches  the 
fair-glancing  sea.  The  pictorial  authority  of  one  of  the  most  skilful 
and  moderate  professors  of  the  '  advanced '  art  is  forgotten  for  the 
moment  in  the  penetrating  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  conception. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  painter  has  here  meant  to  suggest  with 
the  fair  waning  of  a  beautiful  day  the  fair  decline  of  a  beautiful  life  ? 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent's  '  Portrait  of  the  Countess  Clary '  was  at  the  New 
Grallery  two  years  ago,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  again  described. 
Charmingly  spontaneous  and  yet  concise  in  composition,  it  must  be 
reckoned  among  his  very  finest  works.  It  is  marked,  too,  without 
any  loss  of  that  admirable  vivacity  and  momentariness  of  his,  by  an 
unusual  measure  of  natural  distinction,  imposed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
grace,  tempered  with  a  not  unattractive  reserve,  of  his  sitter. 

M.  Cazin,  bent  on  proving  that  he  can  do  more  than  repeat  with- 
out loss  of  attractiveness  his  former  triumphs,  sends,  among  many 
other  things,  a  little  study,  '  Pise,'  quite  new  in  style  for  him,  and 
of  the  rarest,  the  most  moving  beauty.  M.  Menard,  who  is  that  un- 
common thing  to-day  a  professedly  idealistic  landscape  painter, 
shows  some  curious  points  of  contact,  which  cannot  be  altogether 
accidental,  with  our  own  too  little  known  Calvert,  who  is,  indeed, 
represented  by  one  drawing  at  the  Luxembourg.  From  a  remarkable 
series  of  canvases  contributed  by  him  should  be  singled  out  '  Le  Soir  ' 
and  '  Le  Jugement  de  Paris.'  Why  has  M.  Aman-Jean  obtained  in 
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France  so  exaggerated  a  reputation  as  an  exponent  of  the  higher 
sestheticism  ?  His  flat  tints  are  delicate  and  harmonious  enough ; 
his  silhouettes  are  sometimes,  not  always,  flexible  and  graceful ;  but 
there  is  surely,  with  some  elegance,  a  great  deal  of  silliness  and 
'  make-believe '  about  all  these  diaphanous  languors  ! 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  the  writer  bows  to  the  necessity 
of  passing  over  with  a  mere  mention  the  paintings,  so  interesting, 
and  in  some  cases  so  admirable,  sent  to  this  section  of  the  exhibi- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  M.  Rene  Billotte,  M.  Jacques  Blanche, 
M.  Franz  Courtens,  Mr.  John  MacLure  Hamilton,  M.  Levy-Dhurmer, 
M.  Montenard,  M.  Muenier,  M.  Picard,  M.  Raffaelli,  Mile.  Roederstein, 
M.  Georges  Guillaume  Roger,  M.  Lucien  Simon,  and  Mr.  Julius 
Stewart. 

In  that  portion  of  the  winter  garden  which  belongs  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars  we  miss  among  the  sculptors  a  good  many  men  of  fame, 
chief  among  them  being  M.  Dalou  and  M.  Bartholome.     That  most 
versatile  and  accomplished,  if  not  precisely  most  convinced  of  artists, 
M.  de  Saint-Marceaux,  essays  yet  another  flight  in  '  Vers  1'Inconnu,' 
a  group  of  nude  figures  represented  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
attitude  of  flying,  or  rather  floating,  through  the  air,  and  accomplishes 
his  tour  de  force  with  a  remarkable  virtuosity.   M.  Injalbert  in  '  Satyre 
ivre  soutenu  par  une  Bacchante  '  continues  to  make  use  of  the  Berni- 
nesque  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  colour  it  with  some  of 
the  erotic  passion  of  Rodin.     In  a  complete  state  appears  at  last  the 
remarkable  work  of  M.  Jean  Barfier,  upon  which  he  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged.     It  is  the  decoration — architectural,  sculptural,  and 
pictorial — of  a  dining-room,  destined  to  illustrate  the  dignity  of  labour, 
its  sorrows,  joys,  and  pleasures.     The  Belgian  sculptor  M.  Meunier 
has.  in  '  Le  Semeur,'  given  one  of  his  admirable  transpositions  of 
Jean-Franpois  Millet's  figures  from  painting  into  sculpture ;  it  has 
the  nobility  of  all  that  this  artist  does,  but  something  less  than  the 
necessary  life  and  flexibility.     Notwithstanding  certain  wilful  affecta- 
tions— such  as  the  leaving  of  some  parts  unfinished,  in  imitation  of 
Michelangelo — M.  Rodin's  marble  group,  '  Le  Baiser,'  is  magnificent 
in  vitality  and  passion,  as  in  harmonious  rhythm  of  line  and  movement. 
The  succes  de  scandale  of  the  occasion  has  been  achieved  by  this 
same  great  sculptor  with  the  now  already  notorious  statue  of  Balzac, 
commissioned  by  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  but  in  language  of 
great  dignity  and  moderation  repudiated  by  them  on  its  appearance 
in  the  Galerie  des  Machines.    The  puzzled  beholder  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  what  appears  to  be  not  a  monumental  work  according  to  the 
canons  established  by  the  sculptors  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the  past, 
but  the  vision  realised  in  plaster  of  some  monstrous  being,  less  like  the 
great  novelist  than  some  sprite  of  the  Arabian  Nights  or  of  the 
Japanese  demonology.     It  may  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  flash  of 
genius  in  this  uncouth  thing,  and  this  is  easy  enough  to  understand, 
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seeing  that  it  is  M.  Eodin's.  He  has  striven  to  suggest  not  so  much 
the  man  in  the  flesh  as  his  genius,  its  vastness,  and  its  monstrous 
disproportions.  Had  this  idea  been  expressed  in  an  etching  or  aquatint 
a  la  Goya,  or  even  in  a  fervid  sketch  in  the  clay,  it  might  have  been 
admirable.  But  monumental  art  refuses  to  lend  itself  to  the  expression 
of  such  quasi-literary  phantasies  as  these.  Sculpture  of  this  class  is, 
and  must  ever  remain  up  to  a  certain  point,  dependent  upon  its  posi- 
tion and  surroundings,  its  architectural  support,  upon  the  material  in 
which  it  is  destined  to  be  carried  out.  M.  Rodin  has  wilfully  worked 
up  what  might  under  wholly  different  circumstances  have  been  a 
brilliant  conception  into  a  thing  monstrous  and  even — alas  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  say  it ! — ridiculous.  To  this  pass  has  a  great 
artist  been  brought  by  certain  purely  literary  critics  of  art  in  France, 
who,  in  their  cher  maitre  have  praised,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  his  very 
defects  rather  than  his  great  qualities,  bent  less  on  exalting  him  or 
advancing  the  true  interests  of  art  than  on  recording  once  more 
their  superiority  to  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  profane  crowd. 
It  is  thus  mainly  that  the  new  art,  with  its  elements  of  vital  truth 
and  real  advance,  is  brought  into  disrepute,  and  the  scoffers,  glad 
enough  to  confuse  the  genuine  thing  with  the  base  imitation,  are 
enabled  to  overwhelm  it  with  undeserved  scorn  and  ridicule. 

CLAUDE  PHILLIPS. 
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THE  two  girls  met  as  pension  sisters  under  the  care  of  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Max  Lindau.  Minna  von  Havelburg  was  the  daughter  of  a  Prussian 
officer  who  fell  in  the  Franco-German  war.  Dorothea  Schumann 
was  an  orphan  and  an  heiress,  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  tradesman. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  daily  intercourse  between 
Fraulein  von  Havelburg  and  Dorothea  Schumann  was  marked,  on  the 
part  of  one  young  lady  at  least,  by  a  sufficiently  cold  and  reserved 
exterior,  living,  as  these  two  young  girls  lived,  in  a  country  where 
every  little  trade  jealously  insists  upon  its  due  precedency.  Then, 
apart  from  the  privilege  of  being  an  aristocrat  and  a  soldier's  daughter, 
in  a  family  whose  sons  were  soldiers  by  tradition,  apart  from  the  pride 
of  rank  and  birth,  there  was  always  this  preponderating  political  factor 
in  the  marks  and  differences  which  separated  the  girls :  Minna  von 
Havelburg  was  a  Prussian,  and  she  affected  a  supercilious  intolerance 
towards  everything  that  was  not  Prussian.  Whereas,  through  no 
fault  of  her  own,  Dorothea  Schumann  was  a  Saxon,  and  guilelessly 
ignorant  of  any  female  reason  why  she  should  hate  any  creature  or 
thing  that  was  Prussian,  simply  because  it  was  Prussian.  And  while 
it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  Dorothea  was  a  staunch  little  Saxon  at 
heart,  still  she  was  much  too  shy  a  girl  to  fight  her  own  party  battles. 
And  thus  many  a  storm  in  a  teacup,  many  an  impertinent  ex- 
change of  compliments  on  the  debatable  ground  of  Prussia  v. 
Saxony,  was  averted  by  Dorothea's  imperturbability.  One  could 
not  quarrel  with  Dorothea  any  more  than  one  can  quarrel  with  a 
soft  and  sweet  and  adorable  baby  with  large  intelligent  eyes  and 
profound  ideas  of  its  own  on  things  in  general.  With  Minna  von 
Havelburg  it  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  quarrel, 
since  she  possessed  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  and  she  considered  it  infra  dignitatem  to  be  affable 
unless  she  could  contrive  an  equivalent  for  the  condescension  ;  in 
which  case  she  was  never  backward  in  employing  her  charms.  It 
was  a  member  of  her  own  family  who  was  responsible  for  the  remark 
that  there  was  a  taint  of  the  huckster  in  Minna,  she  was  so  fond  of 
striking  a  bargain. 

Moreover,  home  influence,  that  plastic  moral  force  for  good  or  for  evil 
67  r2 
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in  the  early  training  of  the  acute  young  idea,  had  sensibly  contributed 
to  the  lasting  happiness  and  benefit  of  the  one  girl,  and  to  the 
aggravation  of  all  that  was  deplorable  and  reprehensible  in  the  other, 
associated  as  was  this  home  influence  with  haughty  family  tradition 
and  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  caste.  Up  to  her  fourteenth  year 
Minna  von  Havelburg,  sole  daughter  in  a"  family  of  sons,  had  been 
educated  at  home,  under  the  wing  of  a  fond  and  extravagantly  indul- 
gent mother,  who  could  or  would  see  no  fault  in  the  child ;  educated 
by  a  private  and  certificated  governess,  a  scholastic  martinette  of  the 
approved  Bismarckian  school.  It  is  a  school  which  may  be,  undoubt- 
edly is,  an  excellent  school  when  sanctioned  by  the  high  authorities 
of  a  German  Military  Academy  for  cadets,  where  the  incubation  of 
the  embryo  German  officer  is  jealously  watched  and  guarded.  It  is 
a  school,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  martial  laws  and  Draconian  edu- 
cational system,  applied  to  the  modern  school-girl,  are  not  likely  to 
result  in  the  development  of  the  ideal  girl  and  future  wife  and  mother. 
The  '  system '  pursued  in  the  particular  training  school  which  had 
had  the  honour  of  turning  out  Fraulein  Schlegel,  had  developed,  at 
least  in  the  person  of  Fraulein  Schlegel,  not  a  governess,  not  even  a 
brilliant  and  accomplished  woman,  but  an  automatic  teaching 
machine,  warranted,  that  is  to  say  certificated,  to  work  so  long  as 
its  peculiar  teaching  economy  held  out ;  a  machine  constructed  on 
the  latest  scientific  principles,  therefore  void  of  all  such  antiquated 
impedimenta  as  heart,  womanly  tact,  and  motherly  instinct ;  a 
machine  that  taught  by  fear,  exacted  tasks,  obedience,  craven  sub- 
mission, outward  respect  and  inward  revolt,  by  fear  and  fear  alone  ; 
a  thing,  in  a  word,  all  intellectual  acuteness :  and  finally  imbued 
with  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Teutonic  dispensation  to  man- 
kind. 

Minna  von  Havelburg  was  the  unique  work  of  Fraulein  Schlegel's 
hands :  the  girl  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  child  whose  young 
and  daring  wits  had  early  been  sharpened  to  a  painful  edge  of 
Machiavellian  cunning  by  the  daily  struggle  to  outwit,  out-manceuvre 
her  governess.  Dowered  with  an  uncertain  temper,  with  the  ignoble 
heart  that  draws  sustenance  from  the  pain  and  the  discomfiture  of 
inferiors,  Minna  von  Havelburg,  while  a  very  lovely  girl  in  a  physical 
sense,  was  not  a  pleasant  girl  to  live  with,  and  some  said  she  was  a 
very  dangerous  girl  to  offend.  Already  when  a  child  her  mother's 
servants,  mindful  of  a  detestable,  pettifogging  police  supervision,  and 
the  damaging  effects  of  a  child's  inconsequent  lie,  had  always  con- 
curred in  the  principle  that  the  gracious  Fraulein  must  never  be 
thwarted  or  contradicted.  It  would  perhaps  have  argued  too  much 
of  precocious  human  child  nature  not  gifted  with  the  inherent  graces 
of  nobility  of  character,  and  deriving  nothing  from  the  force  of  good 
example,  to  expect  a  spoiled  child  to  neglect,  under  such  circumstances, 
such  excellent  opportunities  of  asserting  her  individual  will  as  lay  in 
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the  path  of  Gertrude  von  Havelburg  when  a  child.  Fraulein  von 
Havelburg  was  undeniably  an  aristocrat,  but  she  was  aristocratic  in 
a  sense  neither  English  nor  French  :  she  was  noble  according  to 
some  tradition  that  must  have  prevailed  among  her  Gothic  progeni- 
tors. Proud  of  her  name,  of  her  father's  military  fame,  of  her 
mother's  rare  beauty,  large  fortune,  and  social  influence ;  proud  of 
her  own  white  skin,  small  hands  and  feet,  and  long  fine  hair ;  proud 
that  she  could  wear  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  on  days  that 
were  not  holidays  ;  proud  of  the  rank  which  gave  her  the  right  to  jeer 
at  poverty,  ugliness,  and  the  vulgarity  of  trade ;  in  a  word,  proud  of 
being  Fraulein  von  Havelburg;  but  of  aristocratic  speech  and 
manners,  of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  or  of  nature's  nobility  of 
heart,  the  girl  was  as  densely  ignorant  as  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  noblesse  oblige. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dorothea  Schumann  had  early  tasted  the 
subtle  power  which  money  confers.  It  had  not  harmed  the  girl, 
or  turned  her  head  in  any  way  ;  perhaps  it  had  opened  her 
innocent  eyes  (with  one  exception,  in  the  affairs  of  love,  where 
love,  they  say,  is  blind)  to  one  or  two  invidious  truths.  Any- 
how, she  had  learned  to  discriminate  things  and  people,  actions  and 
motives.  She  had,  too,  singular  judgment  and  prudence  for  her 
years,  and  while  generous  to  a  fault,  was  neither  impulsive  in  her 
generous  deeds  nor  ostentatious  in  her  expenditure  ;  wisely  she  kept 
to  the  golden  mean  of  a  happy  sufficiency  of  funds  for  a  rainy  day 
and  sympathy  for  unromantic  calls  upon  her  charity.  Left  an  orphan 
at  sixteen,  her  education,  as  far  as  accomplishments  were  concerned, 
neglected  (for  she  had  suffered  from  childhood  from  a  painful  nervous 
disorder),  she  was  patiently,  laboriously  correcting  the  deficiencies  of 
her  early  training,  when  at  her  very  first  ball  she  met  Prince  Charm- 
ing, fell  in  love  with  a  grand  young  gentleman  of  stately  figure  and 
Terpsichorean  grace  of  deportment,  who  had  attended  the  function 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  an  introduction  to  the  young 
heiress.  It  was  a  case  of  violent  love  at  first  sight.  And  in  less 
than  a  month  from  that  memorable  ball,  and  to  her  own  nai've  sur- 
prise— for  she  confessed  to  herself  that  she  was  not  beautiful,  and  that 
there  were  other  girls  more  worthy  of  him — in  less  than  a  month 
Dorothea  Schumann  was  betrothed  to  Rudolph  Lehmann.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  a  happier,  a  prouder  girl  in  all  Europe 
than  was  Dorothea  in  those  wonderful  days  of  fluttering  hopes  and 
rose-tinted  illusions.  And  when  the  romantic  Rudolph  objected  to  a 
long  engagement,  to  the  heavy  heart-breaking  role  of  a  Romeo  that 
suffers  tortures  in  the  absence  of  his  Juliet — then  yielded  Dorothea 
with  grace  :  with  blushes  and  tremors  she  consented  to  name  an 
early  day  for  their  marriage.  This  was  the  occasion  upon  which  the 
lover  deemed  it  both  wise  and  expedient  to  hint  to  his  little  be- 
trothed that  his  ideal  of  a  wife  was  that  of  a  loving  and  dutiful  and 
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submissive  woman,  with  the  beautiful  stay-at-home  virtues  of  the 
model  Hausfrau.  Had  Dorothea  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of 
domestic  cookery  ?  Money  was  all  very  well.  But  there  were  even 
wealthy  men  with  ruined  digestions  and  dyspeptic  views  of  life. 
This  was  all  owing  to  bad  cookery.  In  his,  Eudolph's,  opinion,  the 
great  Ibsen  himself,  with  whose  views  he  disagreed,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  martyr  of  domestic  circumstance,  namely,  a  bad 
cook.  Hence  a  chronic  indigestion,  irritable  days,  wakeful 
nights,  ghastly  dreams,  distorted  visions,  haggard  awakenings,  day- 
light, revenge,  and  the  new  drama.  Poor  Dorothea  looked  frightened. 
Now  a  good,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  domestic  cookery  lay,  in 
Rudolph  Lehmann's  opinion,  at  the  very  root  of  domestic  bliss,  and 
was  in  itself  the  sure  foundation  of  a  model  husband's  love,  fidelity, 
and  respect. 

Dorothea  immediately  grasped  the  situation,  though  she  would 
have  been  very  indignant  had  any  one  suggested  that^Rudolph  Leh- 
mann  had  been  playing  a  serious  part  in  very  real  comedy.  Moreover, 
Dorothea's  love  was  as  unselfish,  as  retiring,  as  was  Dorothea  herself. 
She  quite  forgot,  or  was  delicately  silent  upon  the  point,  that  she 
was  bringing  her  future  husband  such  a  fortune  as  not  only  would 
establish  him  in  life  and  handsomely  provide  for  his  old  age,  but 
would  also  provide  the  means  for  cooks  and  scullions  for  his  wife's 
kitchen.  Very  timidly  (she  is  not  to  be  the  less  respected  for  her 
timidity),  very  timidly  she  herself  bravely  proposed  (and  this  in  the 
early  days  of  Love's  young  dream)  that  she  should  go  without  loss  of 

time  to  Z ,  seek  quarters  in  a  '  pension,'  and  begin  a  regular 

course  of  lessons  in  the  fine  art  of  domestic  cookery. 

Kudolph  Lehmann  was  enraptured,  and  swore  that  Dorothea  was 
an  angel.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately  for  Dorothea,  she  possessed 
no  sense  of  humour,  and  neither  father  nor  mother,  but  only  a 
childish  old  grandfather,  to  regulate  the  irregular  situation.  It  was 
true  she  stammered,  flushing  painfully,  that  her  health — Rudolph 
Lehmann  magnanimously  accepted  the  fact  of  Dorothea's  unsatisfac- 
tory health.  With  the  voice  of  a  Hercules  on  '  Change '  he  assured 
the  trembling  girl  that  nothing  would  strengthen  her  nerves  so 
much  as  lessons  in  cookery  and  a  little  wholesome  housework. 

'  I  will  go  to  Z ,'  said  Dorothea,  tears  in  her  dove's  eyes  as 

the  refrain  '  Schdden  thut  Weh '  came  into  her  mind. 

Romeo  consoled  her  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  write  daily 
and  send  her  his  mother's  old  recipe  book — some  of  the  recipes 
had  been  in  his  family  for  generations. 

Dorothea  was  tearfully  grateful. 

And  this  is  how  Dorothea  came  to  be  pension  sister  to  Minna 
von  Havelburg.  Even  had  there  been  inclination,  there  was  little 
time  for  intimacy  between  the  two  girls.  Minna  von  Havelburg 
was  supposed  to  be  acquiring  all  sorts  of  decorative  accomplishments 
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under  the  highest  masters.  And  when  she  had  quite  made  up  her 

mind  that  she  hated  Z ,  and  that  her  masters  were  all  bores,  and 

that  she  had  learned  all  there  was  to  learn,  she  with  large  experience 
of  human  nature  and  of  family  prejudice,  she  wrote  a  charming 

letter  to  her  mamma  on  the  beauties  of  Z ,  naively  winding  up 

with  the  words : 

'  My  companion  is  the  daughter  of  a  local  tradesman,  I  have 
discovered.  She  is  engaged  to  a  man  who  minces  like  a  dancing 
master.  The  wretch  has  already  had  the  impertinence  to  pay  me 
odious  compliments.  How  would  you  like  a  parvenu  son-in-law, 
dear  mamma  ? ' 

The  Baroness  was  seriously  alarmed,  not  to  say  appalled.  And 
the  astute  young  patrician  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  from 

Z .  But  this  was  not  before  she  had  maliciously  crossed 

Dorothea,'s  life,  and  inflicted  upon  the  gentle  girl  unmerited  pain 
and  suffering. 

Meanwhile  Dorothea  was  absorbed  in  premature  domestic  cares 
and  worries.  Nervously  alive  to  the  fear  that  her  health  might 
break  down  any  day,  any  hour — the  continual  pressing  dread 
of  failure  was  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  harass  the  delicate 
girl.  And  the  sudden  unaccustomed  strain  of  long  standing  in  the 
trying  heat  of  an  hotel  kitchen  brought  on  serious  fainting  fits 
which  could  not  long  be  concealed  from  the  kind-hearted  doctor  who 
had  the  temporary  charge  of  Dorothea's  health. 

It  was  after  'recovering  from  one  of  these  distressing  fainting  fits 
that  Dorothea  sat  down  in  the  privacy  of  her  bedroom  one  day  to 
write  to  Eudolph  Lehmann,  telling  him  that  she  loved  him  faithfully, 
and  which  did  he  prefer,  clear  or  thick  soup  ?  She  was  learning  to 
prepare  soups. 

The  answer  came  by  return  of  post. 

'  Learn  how  to  prepare  what  I  call  our  national  dishes,  dear 
Dorothea.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  abominate  foreign  kickshaws. 
French  cookery  is  too  rich  for  me.  By  the  bye,  when  you  come  to 
game  and  poultry  you  will  find  that  there  is  much  which  a  town 
cook  will  be  unable  to  teach  you,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
poultry  is  sent  from  the  poulterer's  ready  dressed  for  table.  A  town 
cook,  for  instance,  is  never  required  to  skin  a  hare  or  pluck  a  fowl. 
We  shall  live  in  the  country,  far  away  from  poulterers'  shops.  And 
I,  of  course,  shall  use  my  gun.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should  understand  all  this.  I  have  been  thinking  the  matter 
over.  How  would  it  be  when  you  have  finished  your  course  of 

lessons  in  Z to  go  into  the  country  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 

say  to  a  pastor's  wife  ?  For  this  reason,  pastors'  wives  in  the  country 
are  not  too  rich.  You  would  learn  much  in  a  poor  pastor's  kitchen. 
Do  you  not  think  this  an  excellent  idea  ?  My  mother  did  the  same 
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when  she  was  a  girl.  Let  me  know  what  you  think.  I  am  very 
busy.  If  we  are  to  be  married  in  the  autumn  we  have  not  a  day  to 
lose.  While  you  are  taking  cookery  lessons  I  am  making  myself  at 
home  in  the  factory.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  your  manager. 
He  is  inclined  to  be  insolent.  But  all  this  will  be  remedied  when  I 
am  your  husband.  I  will  then  sack  the  man,  for,  of  course,  my  dear 
Dorothea,  you  will  be  too  busy  with  your  household  duties  to  find 
time  to  visit  the  factory.  This  is  a  man's  work.  It  will  curtail  my 
liberty,  but  I  must  make  the  sacrifice  for  your  sake.  So  you  see, 
dear  Dorothea,  that  I  too  must  qualify  myself  for  my  future  duties. 
And  now  I  must  conclude.  Pray  do  not  say  again  that  I  write  short 
letters.  And  pray  take  care  of  your  health  for  my  sake. 

'  Your  devoted 

'  KUDOLPH.' 

'  DEAR  RUDOLPH, — I  will  do  as  you  wish.  But  I  am  now  writing  to 
ask  you  to  take  no  notice  of  Dr.  Lindau' s  letter.  He  does  not  wish 
me  to  take  any  more  lessons,  as  I  have  not  been  very  well  lately.  It 
is  nothing,  I  assure  you.  I  am  really  quite  strong.  It  is  the  hot 
weather  that  is  so  trying,  not  the  cooking.  I  have  told  Dr.  Lindau 
that  when  I  have  finished  my  lessons  here  I  wish  to  go  into  the 
country,  that  I  may  learn  how  to  skin  hares  and  prepare  poultry. 
He  laughed.  But  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  The  Doctor  will  try  to 
persuade  you  against  our  plan.  Pray,  dear  Rudolph,  do  not  listen 
to  anything  he  may  write  regarding  my  health.  He  thinks  I  am 
very  delicate,  for  yesterday  it  was  dreadfully  hot  and  I  fainted.  But 
it  was  not  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  or  the  long  standing,  but  because 
I  ate  no  breakfast  that  morning,  which  was  wrong  and  foolish  of  me. 
I  can  really  do  all  this.  I  want  to  be  worthy  of  you  in  every  way. 
It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  be  as  good  a  Hausfrau  as  your  dear  mother 
is.  I  will  try  to  be  for  your  sake.  To  strengthen  myself  I  am  going 
to  take  gymnastic  lessons.  I  am  very  busy  and  have  not  a  minute 
to  spare  in  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Lindau  sends  me  to  lie  down 
for  an  hour.  But  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  accustom  myself  to  lazy 
habits,  and  so  I  pass  the  hour  in  reading  French.  Do  you  think  it 
is  very  wrong  of  me  to  deceive  the  dear  old  Doctor  ?  My  conscience 
is  not  quite  easy.  I  must  now  conclude.  I  am  so  excited — so 
anxious  to  improve  myself. 

'  Your  loving 

'  DOROTHEA.' 

'My  DEAR  DOROTHEA, — Dr.  Lindau  has  written  to  me,  also  to 
your  grandfather.  He  thinks  you  are  doing  too  much.  He  is,  of 
course,  like  all  doctors,  self-opinionated.  I  have  seen  your  grandfather 
and  allayed  his  fussy  fears.  Of  course,  my  dear  Dorothea,  if  you 
really  wish  to  discontinue  your  lessons  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
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I  have  my  own  opinion  upon  the  matter.  Marriage  is  a  state  one 
should  enter  thoroughly  prepared  for  its  many  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  qualify  myself  for  the  duties  which 
will  be  mine  when  I  am  your  husband.  I  leave  this  matter  entirely 
to  your  conscience,  and  to  your  high  sense  of  what  is  due  to  your 
future  home  and  husband.  I  feel  sure  that  your  love  for  me  will 
help  you  to  arrive  at  a  wise  decision. 

1  Yours,  with  a  hearty  greeting, 

'  EUDOLPH. 

'  P.S.  I  have  written  a  curt  little  letter  to  the  Doctor.' 

'  DEAR  EUDOLPH, — Your  last  letter  has  made  me  very  unhappy, 
it  was  so  cold.  Pray  forget  the  Doctor's  letter.  The  dear  old  man  is 
too  anxious  about  me.  I  am  very,  very  grateful  to  him,  but  I  am 
quite  in  earnest  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  lose  a  single 
lesson.  So  please  write  and  say  you  are  satisfied  with  me.  Frau 
Doctor  sends  many  kind  messages,  and  she  hopes  that  you  will  dine 
with  us  as  usual  on  Wednesday  next.  Please  come  early.  There  is 
a  late  train.  I  have  looked  it  out.  I  am  longing  to  see  you. 

*  Your  devoted 

1  DOROTHEA.' 

'  MY  DEAR  EUDOLPH, — Believe  me,  you  did  me  an  injustice  when 
you  accused  me  at  the  railway  station  of  being  envious  of  Fraulein 
von  Havelburg.  Indeed,  it  would  be  both  wicked  and  foolish  of  me  to 
be  jealous  of  so  lovely  a  girl,  for  she  is  far  above  me  in  every  way. 
I  have  neither  beauty  nor  accomplishments  to  charm  you  with.  But 
I  love  you  very  dearly  and  I  desire  only  your  happiness.  I  did 
think  it  was  a  little  unkind  of  her  to  monopolise  you  all  the  evening 
as  she  did.  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  you,  and  the  time  was  so  short. 
When  I  shed  tears  it  was  not  because  I  was  envious  of  Minna  von 
Havelburg,  but  because  I  was  sad  and  mortified  that  I  broke  down 
in  my  new  song.  I  had  learned  the  song  to  give  you  pleasure ;  and  I 
tried  so  hard  to  get  it  perfect.  Dr.  Lindau  says  that  I  shall  do  better 
next  time.  But  I  do  not  think  I  shall  sing  any  more.  I  know  my 
voice  does  not  please  you.  It  is  weak  ;  and  the  song  was  all  wrong. 
But  I  was  so  nervous  before  you,  as  I  know  you  are  a  great  critic. 
And  then  Fraulein  von  Havelburg  was  talking  _so  loud  all  the  time 
that  she  put  me  out  and  I  got  a  little  angry.  It  was  very,  very 
wrong  of  me ;  I  did  not  mean  to  show  temper.  I  try  to  keep  my 
heart  free  from  wicked  passions.  It  is  my  daily  prayer  that  I  may 
grow  more  gentle  in  spirit,  and  that  I  may  have  no  base  envy  of 
others  who  are  more  beautiful  and  more  accomplished  than  myself. 
You  know,  dear  Eudolph,  there  must  be  some  Cinderellas  in  the 
world.  I  think  I  am  a  Cinderella  and  a  Martha  combined.  And 
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was  not  Martha  always  troubled  about  many  things  ?  But  about  my 
hands,  dear  Eudolph.  If  you  will  give  the  matter  a  moment's 
consideration  you  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  really  not  my  fault  that 
they  look  rough  and  neglected.  Cooking  makes  them  so — Minna 
von  Havelburg  does  nothing  but  practise  and  draw  and  paint  and 
fine  fancy  needlework.  Whereas  the  day  you  came  I  had  prepared 
all  the  vegetables  for  table.  I  wished  to  prepare  them,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  be  thorough  in  everything.  It  was  preparing  those 
vegetables  that  caused  my  hands  to  look  as  they  did.  And  then 
Fraulein  von  Havelburg  has  beautiful  hands.  She  is  very  proud  of 
them  and  wears  white  kid  gloves  at  night.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 
but  when  she  is  by  my  poor  hands  always  seem  to  look  worse  than 
they  do  at  other  times.  I  too  could  wear  gloves  in  bed,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  of  me  to  be  so  vain.  I  did  shed  tears  when 
you  mentioned  the  matter  to  me  ;  but  I  was  a  little  tired  that  night, 
dear ;  indeed  it  was  not  ill-temper.  I  am  so  sad  at  times  that  I  am 
not  beautiful.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  beautiful.  But  it  was  God's 
will  to  send  me  this  cross,  and  I  must  bear  it  bravely,  and  try  to 
make  up  for  my  want  of  beauty  by  being  kind  and  useful  and  ami- 
able and  diligent  in  the  practice  of  my  daily  duties.  I  ask  GTod 
night  and  morning  to  make  me  more  humble.  I  am  so  fond  of  the 
words  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven/  Are  you  still  angry  with  me,  dear  Eudolph  ?  I  will  be 
better  in  the  future. 

'  Your  loving  and  devoted  and  sorrowful 

'  DOROTHEA.' 

'  DEAR  DOROTHEA, — I  forgive  you,  dear  child.  But  I  cannot  tolerate 
jealousy  in  the  girl  who  is  to  be  my  future  wife.  You  are  too  young 
yet  to  understand  these  things,  but  a  man's  life  is  not  that  of  a 
woman,  nor  is  a  man's  nature  a  woman's  nature.  A  jealous  wife 
would  not  only  be  insupportable  to  me  in  my  future  career,  but  she 
would  simply  drive  me  out  of  the  house.  I  must  be  master  of  my 
own  actions.  Therefore,  if  you  really  love  me,  for  your  own  sake 
put  away  these  childish  fears,  which  are  altogether  unworthy  of  you, 
and  which  certainly  will  not  conduce  to  our  mutual  happiness.  I 
certainly  do  admire  Fraulein  von  Havelburg.  I  think  she  is  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  aristocratic  girl  I  ever  met.  Well,  would 
you  have  me  tell  you  a  lie  ?  Would  it  be  consistent  with  my  dignity 
as  a  man  to  utter  a  lie  upon  the  subject  ?  Will  it  make  Fraulein 
von  Havelburg  any  the  less  a  beautiful  and  attractive  girl  if  I  say 
I  do  not  admire  her?  You  will  see  hundreds  of  women  more 
beautiful J;han  yourself  in  your  future  life.  Is  beauty,  then,  to  be 

denied  them  because Be  sensible,  be  reasonable,  my  dear  girl. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  with  you,  and  this  thought  should  make  you 
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happy  and  contented.     Other  men  may  look  for  beauty  in  a  wife. 
/  look  for  more  sterling  qualities. 

'  Believe  me,  dear  Dorothea,  the  very  best  virtues  to  attract  a 
husband  are  the  virtues  of  a  good  and  thorough  Hausfrau.  And 
then  you  must  remember  that  men  are  men,  and  all  men  are  more 
or  less  sensible  to  the  influence  of  female  beauty.  And  I  think  you 
must  acknowledge  that  the  attraction  was  mutual.  Am  I  to  blame 
for  that  ?  Would  you  have  me  shave  off  my  moustache  and  let  my 
hair  grow  long,  and  wear  fustian,  because  I  am  engaged  to  a  foolish 
little  girl?  There,  calm  yourself,  my  dear  Dorothea,  Fraulein 
von  Havelburg  will  not  attract  me  from  you.  I  am  not  a  fool.  I 
look  for  more  sterling  qualities  in  a  wife  than  beauty.  Have  I  made 
you  happy  ? 

'  Yours, 

*  RUDOLPH.' 

The  summer  went  by.  The  end  of  August  found  Dorothea  a  very 
proud,  a  very  happy,  but  a  very  exhausted  girl.  She  could  cook. 
The  girl's  naive  delight  at  her  own  success  was  touching.  And  the 
good-hearted  Doctor  in  elaborate  collusion  with  his  wife  kindly  ar- 
ranged a  little  dinner.  In  the  preparation  of  this  dinner  Dorothea 
was  to  exhibit  her  skill,  and  upon  its  merits  Herr  Rudolph  Lehmann 
was  of  course  to  adjudicate.  During  the  two  days  of  preparation  poor 
Dorothea  was  ill  with  a  sick  headache,  the  paroxysms  of  which  did 
not  abate  as  the  awful  hour  of  dinner  drew  near.  The  poor  child  felt 
that  her  future  life  and  happiness  hung  in  the  balance,  tottered,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  brink  of  an  army  of  pots  and  "pans  simmering  and 
bubbling  in  Frau  Dr.  Lindau's  kitchen.  Flushed,  trembling,  but 
looking  radiantly  happy  and  girlish  in  her  pretty  new  frock,  ex- 
exchanged  at  the  eleventh  moment,  Dorothea  took  her  seat  at  the  table. 

And  the  comedy  began — it  was  sheer  tragedy  to  poor  Dorothea, 
who  felt  inclined  to  weep  from  nervousness.  Dr.  Lindau,  keenly  obser- 
vant, wickedly  quizzical,  not  to  say  ironic  in  his  attempts  to  *  draw  ' 
his  guest,  was  yet  thoughtfully  mindful  of  Dorothea's  wistful,  shining 
eyes.  But  in  vain  the  Doctor  ate  and  visibly  enjoyed  his  soup,  and 
said  so  in  unmistakable  terms,  and  even  asked  for  more.  In  vain 
his  gentle  wife  whispered  her  praise  of  the  soup  in  one  of  Dorothea's 
burning  ears.  Herr  Rudolph  Lehmann  was  nothing  if  not  a  cautious 
man.  His  reputation  as  a  bon  vivani  was  at  stake.  And  it  was  his 
principle  not  to  spoil  his  little  betrothed  with  too  much  praise.  So 
he  tasted,  and  again  fastidously  tasted,  his  soup,  looking  grave  as  a 
judge,  and,  still  tasting  to  the  very  last  spoonful,  allowed  his  soup 
plate  to  be  removed  without  one  word  of  commendation — and  this  to 
the  blank  dismay  of  Dorothea  and  the  boiling  indignation  of  the  now 
thoroughly  roused  and  indignant  Doctor.  As  the  dinner,  however, 
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proceeded,  Kudolph  Lehmann  allowed  himself  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
How  far  this  melting  mood  was  attributable  to  the  Doctor's  special 
brand  of  champagne  it  would  have  been  hard  to  determine.  When 
one  likes  sweet  champagne,  and  it  flows  like  water,  and  one  is  troubled 
with  the  importunate  thirst  of  the  confirmed  beer  drinker,  moral 
resolutions,  even  masculine  resolutions,  are  apt  to  lose  a  little  of 
their  tension  as  the  divinity  of  the  old  gods  circulates  in  mortal 
veins.  Turning  his  head  (as  he  finished  his  cutlet)  he  ejaculated 
at  last,  nonchalantly  but  emphatically,  'Very  good,  Dorothea — 
ex-cellent.' 

And  Dorothea  was  happy — yet  not  too  happy.  There  were  other 
courses  to  follow.  But  she  had  lost  her  appetite,  and  she  sat  eating 
bread  and  tasting  champagne  with  a  delightfully  reckless  feeling  of 
doing  something  irregular  for  which  she  was  not  strictly  responsible, 
and  the  pious  little  reservation  that  on  the  morrow  she  would  rest  and 
drink  water  and  read  French. 

But  the  longest,  the  most  lovingly  prepared  dinner  came  to  an 
end  at  length.  And  while  the  two  men  drank  their  coffee,  Dorothea 
lounged  in  her  favourite  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  cool 
drawing-room  in  the  corner  near  the  conservatory.  The  pink  shade 
of  the  standard  lamp  fell  full  and  softly  on  the  white  robed  fragile 
little  figure.  Dorothea's  pale  face  wore  a  very  happy  and  contented 
look.  Now  and  again  her  heavy  tired  eyes  would  gleam  with  a  look 
of  fond  pride  in  the  direction  of  the  stalwart  Eudolph  Lehmann,  who 
seemed  to  be  getting  on  better  both  with  the  Doctor  and  the  Doctor's 
wife.  When  at  last  he  joined  her,  drawing  up  a  chair  for  a  final  chat 
before  meeting  the  last  train,  Dorothea  bent  forward  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

'  Are  you  really  satisfied  with  me,  Eudolph  ?  '  she  whispered. 

'  Quite,  dear.  That  is  to  say  practice  will,  of  course,  make  perfect. 
A  few  weeks  in  the  country ' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  soon  learn  all  the  rest,'  said  Dorothea  wearily  happy, 
for  the  day  and  its  tensions  had  been  long  and  severe. 

'  And  to-morrow  you  leave  Z ,'  said  Kudolph  Lehmann. 

'  Yes,'  returned  Dorothea  with  sudden  gravity. 

'  I  think  I  wrote  you  that  I  had  seen  Frau  Pastor  at  your  grand- 
father's. I  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  her  what  I  thought  it  would 
be  advisable  for  you  to  learn.  She  quite  agreed  with  me.  She  seems 
a  very  sensible  woman  from  her  conversation  and  her  letters  to  your 
grandfather.  By  the  bye,  Dorothea,  I  have  her  last  letter  to  your 
grandfather  in  my  pocket.  He  gave  it  to  me  this  morning.  He 
thought  you  would  like  to  read  it.' 

'  Oh,  please,'  said  Dorothea. 

Kudolph  Lehmann  put  the  letter  in  Dorothea's  eager  little  hand 
and  then  left  her  to  master  its  contents  in  peace,  walking  to  the  other 
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end  of  the  drawing-room,  where  the  Doctor  was  reading  a  book  and 
his  wife  was  doing  needlework. 

And  Dorothea,  flushed  with  happiness,  tired,  excited,  expectant, 
read  the  letter,  not  once,  not  twice,  but  again  and  again,  for  it  was 
short  and  to  the  point,  and  cruelly  concise  in  the  terms  which  the 
writer  dictated — read  the  letter  while  her  happy  girlhood  died  a  slow 
death  on  the  spot  and  she  confronted,  for  the  first  time  in  her  young 
life,  sin  and  guilt  and  treachery  and  cruel  deceit,  but  faintly  appre- 
hending the  misery,  the  sordidness  of  the  wretched  drama  of  a  young 
man's  life.  She  made  no  sign  or  sound  of  suffering  or  distress,  but 
sat  still  as  death,  white  to  the  lips,  with  the  stricken  appealing  look 
of  a  creature  in  pain,  the  image  of  hope  and  deep  trusting  love  laid 
low  by  one  fell  blow,  never  to  rise  to  love,  and  trust,  and  girlish 
innocency  again.  Her  very  stillness  at  length  drew  the  old  Doctor's 
attention,  and  he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book  and  glanced  in  hig 
short-sighted  way  over  his  spectacles,  and  said  somewhat  anxiously  as 
he  took  off  his  glasses  to  polish  them, 

'  My  dear,  are  you  feeling  quite  well  over  there  ?  ' 

The  Doctor's  wife  also  looked  round,  and  then  rose  hurriedly  to 
her  feet,  exclaiming,  '  My  dear  child !  I  was  afraid  you  had  done 
too  much  to-day.' 

'Dorothea!'  said  Rudolph  Lehmann  sharply,  and  he  sprang 
forward  and  seized  Dorothea's  left  hand.  '  Dorothea,  speak  !  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 

Kind  to  the  very  end  of  her  brief  but  tragic  little  love  story,  even 
now  Dorothea  could  only  look  her  reproach.  That  look  told 
Rudolph  Lehmann  all. 

'  It  was  the  wrong  letter,  Rudolph,'  she  stammered  piteously. 
'  You  gave  me  the  wrong  letter.  I  have  read  it.  I  am  very  sorry. 
I  did  not  know.  I  thought  you  loved  me  for  myself.  .  .  .  Now  will 
you  please  go  ? ' 

Rudolph  Lehmann  stood  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  The 
Doctor,  with  a  keen  glance  first  at  his  guest  then  at  poor  Dorothea, 
pieced  the  miserable  ends  of  the  sordid  story  together.  He  quickly 
stepped  between  the  two  and  took  the  poor  trembling  girl  in  his 
fatherly  arms,  and  let  her  hide  her  face  on  his  shoulder  for  one 
brief,  one  intensely  bitter  moment.  Then  bravely  Dorothea  reared 
her  head  and  held  out  the  letter  for  Rudolph  Lehmann  to  take. 

'  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  explain,  Dorothea  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  how  can  you  explain  that  letter  away,'  said  the  unhappy 
girl,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  together  and  her  wild  grief  broke 
forth.  'What  have  I  done  that  you  should  do  this  cruel  thing? 
Oh,  I  was  so  happy.  I  trusted  you  so,  Rudolph.' 

'  Dorothea,'  pleaded  the  Doctor. 

'  Oh,  it  is  all  a  mistake,  dear  Doctor.  He  never  loved  me.  I 
tave  no  right  to  his  love.  He  calls  me ' 
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The  Doctor  gave  his  guest  a  cutting  look  and  muttered  : 

'  You  had  better  go.     This  house  apparently  is  no  place  for  you.' 

'  Dorothea !     It  is  for  the  last  time.     Will  you  let  me ' 

The  girl  made  a  wild  gesture,  and  clinging  to  her  old  friend 
sobbed  piteously. 

'  Take  me  away.     Oh,  take  me  away.' 
Thus  ended  Dorothea's  love  story. 

KATHARINE  BLYTH. 
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CIVILISATION 
IN  THE    WESTERN  SOUDAN 


1  To  civilise '  is  explained  in  Webster's  Dictionary  as  '  to  reclaim  from 
barbarism.'  To  most  readers  the  terms  barbarism  and  Soudan  would 
suggest  themselves  as  practically  synonymous.  They  think  of  the 
unnameable  atrocities  committed  by  the  Khalifa,  and  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce  over  wide  tracts  adjacent  to  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  they  imagine  that  the  baleful  influence  of  the  latest 
form  of  militant  Mohammedanism  is  coterminous  with  the  use  of  the 
word  Soudan.  It  would  surprise  many,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country  has  been  obtained  from  newspaper  reports  of  our  recent 
advance  against  the  Khalifa,  to  be  told  that  well  within  the  limits  of 
the  Soudan  is  a  town  which  exceeds  in  area  all  other  African  towns, 
and  in  population  is  perhaps  only  surpassed  by  one.  The  town  of 
Kano,  to  which  I  refer,  and  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  spend 
three  months,  is  about  1,600  miles  as  the  bird  flies  from  Khar- 
toum in  a  W.S.W.  direction.  The  market-place  is,  I  think,  the 
largest  the  world  contains,  but  this  is  by  no  means  its  only  claim  to 
attention.  Its  really  unique  interest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  forms 
the  centre  of  a  native  negro  civilisation,  which  has  been  attained 
with  very  little  aid  from  outside  sources,  and  with  none  at  all  from 
Europe.  A  civilised  race  is  distinguished  from  a  barbarous  one  by 
its  possession,  first,  of  trade  and  manufactures  ;  secondly,  of  a  written 
language  and  literature ;  thirdly,  of  a  settled  form  of  government. 
On  each  of  these  three  grounds  it  may  be  claimed  that  there  exists 
at  the  present  moment  a  very  considerable  degree  of  civilisation  in 
and  around  this  great  capital  of  the  Western  Soudan. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  trade  and  manufactures.  The  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  Kano  market  is  little  short  of  thirty  thousand. 
The  market-place  presents  a  scene  of  animation  which  it  is  easier  to 
imagine  than  to  describe.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hausas,  who  form  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
Hausa  States,  and  who,  if  their  written  history  may  be  relied  upon, 
were  trading  in  the  Kano  market  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England.  Side  by  side  with  the  Hausas 
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are  to  be  seen  the  Fulahs,  who  are  the  ruling  caste  in  the  country, 
with  their  intelligent  and  delicately  cut  features  and  a  demeanour 
betokening  conscious  superiority.  The  next  most  interesting  group 
are  the  Tuareks,  who  carry  the  trade  of  Kano  far  and  wide  across  the 
Sahara  Desert.  They  are  distinguishable  by  their  fierce  and  warlike 
aspect ;  sometimes,  too,  by  a  Christian  cross,  either  tattooed  on  their 
foreheads  or  carved  on  their  sword-handles,  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  which  they  have  apparently  received  from  their  Christian 
forefathers  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  great  desert.  Some  forty 
or  fifty  Arabs  might  be  counted  in  the  market,  but  their  number  and 
their  influence  are  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
ubiquitous  Jew  is  also  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  having  come 
across  from  Morocco  or  Tripoli.  In  addition  to  these  are  representa- 
tives .  of  almost  every  tribe  north  of  the  equator,  speaking  many 
different  languages,  but  using  Hausa  as  their  common  means  of 
communication.  The  most  important  article  both  of  trade  and 
manufacture  in  Kano  is  cloth.  It  would  be  well  within  the  mark  to 
say  that  the  Kano  market  clothes  more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  Central  Soudan.  The  cloth  is  woven  from  native-grown  cotton, 
and  dyed  partly  with  indigo,  partly  with  a  scarlet  dye  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  a  tree.  Specimens  of  Kano-made  cloth  may  easily  be 
obtained  at  the  various  towns  on  the  west  coast,  also  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Egypt.  In  addition  to  the  cloth  goods, 
there  is  an  extensive  manufacture  of  leather,  and  especially  of  shoes. 
These,  too,  are  exported  far  and  wide  throughout  Northern  Africa. 
Other  articles  of  trade  are  ivory,  ostrich  feathers  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  kola  nut.  This  is  brought  from  the  hinterland  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  a  distance  of  some  700  miles.  The  price  of  the  separate 
nuts  in  the  districts  from  which  they  are  obtained  is  five  cowry 
shells  per  nut ;  in  the  Kano  market  they  sell  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  shells  the  nut.  The  special  interest  attaching  to  this  gigantic 
market  is  its  entire  independence  of  European  trade.  I  obtained 
one  day  a  fez  with  the  name  of  a  Manchester  firm  stamped  on  it ; 
but  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  a  small  quantity  of  English  cloth 
and  of  English  salt  brought  up  by  native  caravans  from  the  Niger, 
the  great  mass  of  the  trade  is  in  native  hands,  and  consists  of  goods 
of  native  manufacture. 

The  parcelling  out  of  West  Africa  into  spheres  of  European 
influence,  and  the  efforts  which  are  being  happily  made  to  interfere 
with  the  slave-trading  of  the  interior,  will  before  long  destroy  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  Kano  market,  and  introduce  European 
trade  and  European  methods  of  carriage.  It  is  specially  interesting 
ere  this  day  arrive  to  study  what  is  still  to  be  seen  of  the  civilisation 
developed  by  the  natives  of  the  Central  Soudan. 

The  second  possession  which  serves  to  distinguish  a  civilised  from 
an  uncivilised  nation  is  a  written  language  and  literature.  No  race 
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north  of  the  equator,  or  probably  in  Africa  at  all,  outside  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  has  reduced  its  language  to  writing,  or  produced  any 
attempt  at  a  literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hausas.  The 
Hausas  have  adopted  a  modified  form  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  and 
have  produced  a  considerable  number  of  national  songs  or  poems, 
also  some  history  in  the  form  of  annals.  As  probably  no  other 
similar  poems  exist  in  tropical  Africa  outside  Hausaland,  a  few  speci- 
mens, by  way  of  illustrating  their  methods  of  thought,  may  be 
of  general  interest. 

A  volume  of  Hausa  poems  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  under  the  title  of  Specimens  of  Hausa 
Literature.  The  volume  contains  six  poems,  partly  of  a  religious  and 
partly  of  a  political  character.  The  religious  element  reflects  the 
best  side  of  the  teaching  of  Mohammedanism,  which  is  professed  by 
about  a  third  of  the  Hausa  people.  The  last  poem  describes  at  length 
the  life  after  death,  and  the  punishments  which  await  both  the  un- 
believers and  those  who,  despite  the  orthodoxy  of  their  creed,  lead  an 
evil  life.  The  poet's  morality  is  of  an  eminently  practical  character, 
and  amongst  those  denounced  by  him  are  the  '  brokers  who  have 
made  unjust  profits/  '  those  who  hoard  up  treasures,'  '  they  who 
regard  stealing  as  lawful,'  '  the  whisperers  of  evil.'  The  prospect  in 
store  for  such  is  depicted  in  most  graphic  language  :  '  fire  shall  devour 
them,'  '  the  angels  will  lift  up  bellows,  they  will  increase  the  fire.' 
They  are  reminded  of  the  verse  in  the  Koran  which  says  :  '  We  will 
burn  them  with  fire ;  as  often  as  their  skins  are  roasted  we  will 
give  them  new  skins.'  Eewards,  consisting  of  sensual  pleasures,  are 
promised  to  those  who  live  well ;  whilst  at  times  the  poem  rises  higher 
than  perhaps  any  other  Mohammedan  writing,  as  when  it  says, 
speaking  of  the  righteous,  '  They  shall  appear  in  the  realm  of  the 
glorious  King,  our  desire  will  obtain  fulfilment ;  heaven  and  pleasure 
shall  be  forgotten,  the  sight  of  Grod  surpasses  them  entirely.'  In 
another  of  the  poems  the  evils  of  ignorance  are  eloquently  depicted 
thus : 

'  The  son  of  the  ignorant  is  a  beast  and  a  fool :  he  destroys  himself,  he  knows 
nothing  in  the  world.' 

'  The^son  of  the  ignorant  is  a  corpse  even  before  he  is  dead :  his  craft  during 
his  sojourning  on  earth  is  in  vain.' 

'  The  fool  would  say,  This  world  is  a  virgin  child :  the  wise  man  perceives  that 
the  world  is  old.' 

'  The  wise  man  is  a  good  friend :  he  would  show  to  us  the  course  of  this 
world.' 

'  The  evil  of  the  ignorant  man  will  take  him  away ;  even  the  torment  of  hell  is 
not  equally  harmful.' 

The  position  assigned  to  women  in  Hausaland  is  much  higher 
than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  influence  which 
Mohammedanism  has  exerted  in  the  country.  Thus  one  of  the  poems 
states  : 
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'  Farm  work  is  not  becoming  for  a  -wife,  you  know :  she  is  free,  you  may  not 
put  her  to  hoe  grass  as  a  slave.' 

'  If  thou  hast  not  a  boy  to  take  her  pitcher,  do  thou  endeavour  to  escort  her  to 
the  water  in  the  evening.' 

'  And  concerning  evil  living  without  marriage,  God  shall  cause  those  who  live 
thus  to  he  blotted  out.' 

'  If  a  woman  be  in  love  with  two  men,  they  shall  suffer  loss  in  the  next  world : 
on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  they  shall  rise  in  the  form  of  dogs.' 

The  duty  of  repentance  and  leaving  off  evil  is  constantly  dwelt 
on  thus : — 

'  Repent,  leave  off  pride  and  evil  doing  and  stealing  earnest  money :  count  thy 
cowries  full,  leave  off  falsehood.' 

'  Repent  to  God,  leave  off  repenting  like  a  wild  cat :  it  repents  with  the  fowl 
in  its  mouth,  it  puts  it  not  down.' 

'  He  who  repents  like  a  wild  cat  shall  indeed  have  nothing  but  evil,  stripes  and 
chains.' 

'  He  who  would  repent,  let  him  take  pains  to  repent  now :  beware  lest  the  door 
be  closed  and  he  who  is  outside  should  not  be  able  to  enter  in.' 

Slothfulness  is  strenuously  rebuked  thus  : — 

'  Sleep  and  awake,  rise  up  and  show  diligence :  pray  and  offer  up  praise  and 
supplication.' 

'  Sleep  not  the  sleep  of  the  ignorant  and  the  careless  :  he  stretches  his  limbs, 
he  rolls  like  an  ant.' 

'  Till  the  sun  comes  forth  he  remains  in  his  house  and  comes  not  out,  his  wits 
remain  at  home.' 

The  ant  here,  unlike  the  ant  in  Scripture,  is  used  as  typical  of 
slothfulness.  The  line  which  immediately  follows  illustrates  the 
general  dislike  felt  towards  the  Jews  : 

'The  son  of  the  wicked  man  is  the  friend  of  the  heathen,  the  brother  of  the 
Jew :  leave  them  alone,  the  day  is  coming  when  they  will  meet  with  God.' 

There  are  many  passages  in  which  we  almost  seem  to  hear  an 
echo  of  Christianity,  thus  : — 

'  This  life  is  a  sowing-time  for  the  future  life :  all  who  sow  good  deeds  shall 
enter  the  great  city.' 

'  Whoever  chooses  this  world  rejects  the  choice  of  the  next :  he  seizes  one  cowry 
but  losestwo  thousand  cowries.' 

'  If  there  is  no  purity  there  is  no  prayer,  as  you  know :  if  there  is  no  prayer 
there  is  no  drinking  of  the  water  of  heaven.' 

*  About  this  saying  there  is  no  uncertainty :  whoever  rejects  it,  leave  him  alone, 
that  he  may  become  a  heathen.' 

'  This  world  is  like  a  room  where  we  see  ropes  set  up  for  weaving  and  thread  is 
placed  ready.' 

'  You  will  obtain  a  reward  according  to  the  character  of  your  actions  on  earth  : 
you  will  come  to  meet  with  these  actions  in  the  next  world.' 

'  Mother  and  daughter,  you  choose  between  them  :  you  know  that  you  cannot 
marry  them  both.' 

'  So  too  earth  and  the  next  world :  you  know  that  you  cannot  bring  them  together 
so  as  to  retain  them.' 

'  Look  carefully,  then,  thyself  as  to  which  of  them  thou  wilt  choose.' 
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'  Fight  earnestly,  leave  off  evil :  the  avoidance  of  it  is  a  true  education.' 

'  He  who  possesses  knowledge  but  does  not  act  accordingly,  what  will  he  have 
to  say  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  ?  ' 

'  He  who  overcomes  his  own  heart  bends  it  as  a  sickle  is  bent.' 

'  Were  I  a  child  of  this  earth,  which  is  coming  to  an  end,  I  would  not  pray  nor 
make  ablutions.' 

'  You,  my  brethren,  abandon  the  business  of  this  world :  whoever  follows  after 
the  business  of  this  world  serves  not  God.' 

'  We  have  a  journey  before  us  which  cannot  be  put  aside,  whether  you  are  pre- 
pared or  unprepared.' 

'  Whether  by  night,  or  just  before  the  dawn,  or  in  the  morning  when  the  sun 
has  risen.' 

'That  which  you  have  you  do  not  really  possess:  make  preparation  before 
death  part  you  from  this  life.' 

The  existence  of  these  and  many  other  similar  poems  affords 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Hausa  teachers  and, 
indirectly,  of  the  Hausas  generally.  Schools  taught  by  Hausa  mallams 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  town  of  Kano 
alone  contains  about  forty.  In  these  the  children  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  in  their  own  language  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  Arabic. 
The  Arabic  is,  however,  confined  almost  entirely  to  extracts  from  the 
Koran  or  commentaries  on  it.  Apart  from  the  wide  spread  of  the 
Hausa  language  in  the  present  and  its  prospects  of  still  further 
expansion  in  the  future,  its  study  should  prove  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  its  possible  connection  with  the  Semitic  group  of  languages. 
In  support  of  such  a  theory,  it  may  be  suggested  that  quite  a  third 
of  the  words  which  it  contains  are  obviously  connected  with  Semitic 
roots.  Moreover,  the  names  for  many  of  the  commonest  things,  with 
which  the  Hausas  must  have  been  familiar  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  are  apparently  of  Semitic  origin.  The  connection  between 
Hausa  and  the  Semitic  languages — or  what  here  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  between  Hausa  and  Arabic — is  far  closer  than  can  be  at  all 
satisfactorily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  former  has  simply 
been  modified  by  the  latter,  as  the  result  of  the  spread  of  Mohamme- 
danism in  the  country,  an  event  which  has  only  occurred  within  the 
present  century.  An  additional  reason  for  assuming  the  possibility 
of  such  an  origin  is  the  general  belief  of  the  Hausa  people  that  in 
early  time  their  ancestors  came  from  the  very  far  east,  away  beyond 
Mecca.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  between  Hausa 
and  the  Tuarek  language  spoken  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  as  there  is 
also  between  Tuarek  and  Coptic.  If  the  connection  between  these 
thiee  languages  can  be  established,  it  is  possible  that  the  language- 
which  underlies  them  belonged  to  an  earlier  stream  of  immigration 
into  Africa  than  the  Semitic ;  whilst  the  resemblance  between  this 
group  and  the  Semitic  would  point  to  a  prehistoric  time  when  both 
races  inhabited  a  common  Asiatic  home.  An  interesting  proof  of  the 
early  civilisation  of  the  Hausa  people  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  all  the  surrounding  languages  as  yet  examined,  including 
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the  Tuarek,  form  their  numerals  on  a  basis  of  five,  the  Hausas  form 
theirs  on  a  basis  of  ten.  Hausa  has  been  reduced  to  writing  for  at 
least  a  century,  and  possibly  very  much  longer.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  spoken  over  such  an  enormous  area,  the  difference  between 
its  various  dialects  is  very  slight.  In  the  town  of  Sokoto  the 
language  has  been  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Fulah,  which 
is  spoken  there  as  the  Court  language  ;  but  even  a  native  of  Sokoto 
seldom  experiences  any  real  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood 
elsewhere.  Inasmuch  as  the  fifteen  millions  of  Hausa-speaking 
people  in  the  "Western  and  Central  Soudan  are  included  within  the 
British  sphere  of  influence,  the  importance  of  the  Hausa  language  is 
likely  to  be  increasingly  recognised  in  the  future.  In  view  of  the 
enlistment  of  farther  regiments  of  Hausa  soldiers,  to  be  commanded 
by  British  officers,  it  has  recently  been  added  to  the  list  of  languages 
which  candidates  for  the  post  of  student-interpreter  in  the  British 
Army  are  invited  to  present  for  examination.  In  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  perhaps  the  still  distant  future,  of  African  development, 
it  seems  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  day  may  come  when  the 
innumerable  languages  now  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  continent 
will  give  place  to  four.  These  will  be  English,  Arabic,  Hausa,  and 
Swaheli.  The  first  will  be  the  language  of  South  Africa,  the  second 
of  Egypt  and  the  northern  coast,  the  last  two  will  be  the  languages 
of  western  and  eastern  tropical  Africa.  Even  now  any  one  acquainted 
with  these  four  languages  would  find  some  one  to  understand  him  in 
every  market  of  any  size  in  the  continent.  Knowing  nothing  but  Hausa, 
a  traveller  would  have  little  difficulty  in  starting  from  any  point  on 
the  west  coast,  and  making  his  way  right  across  the  Soudan  via 
Lake  Chad  and  Khartoum  to  the  Red  Sea.  At  every  town  he  passed 
on  his  way  he  would  meet  with  Hausa  traders  or  Hausa  pilgrims 
journeying  by  slow  marches,  often  extending  over  several  years,  to  or 
from  Mecca.  At  ports  such  as  Alexandria  or  Suakim  he  would  come 
across  a  Hausa  colony  numbering  several  hundreds.  The  vocabulary 
of  the  Hausa  language  is  a  very  extensive  one,  a  fact  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  power  of  expression  possessed  by  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  increases  the  difficulty  of  learning  it.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
we  may  take  the  number  of  names  which  the  language  has  for  snake. 
A  Hausa  native  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  there  were  altogether 
343  words  in  his  language  belonging  to  a  corresponding  number  of 
snakes.  Three  of  these,  he  said,  are  believed  to  be  so  noxious  that 
any  one  who  sees  them,  or  on  whom  they  look,  will  shortly  afterwards 
•die.  Thirteen  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  harmless  ;  the  bite  of  thirty 
is  regarded  as  capable  of  cure,  whilst  that  of  the  remaining  300  is 
fatal.  For  the  sake  of  any  who  had  thought  of  visiting  Hausaland,  I 
may  say  that,  judging  by  my  own  experience,  the  first  and  last  of 
these  classes  are  very  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

The   first    scholar   to   devote   any   time   to   the   study   of    the 
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Hausa  language  was  Dr.  J.  F.  Schon,  who  published  a  grammar 
of  Hausa  in  1862,  followed  by  a  vocabulary  a  little  later  on.  He 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  Hausa  study,  though  he 
was  never  able  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  but  obtained  most  of 
his  information  from  freed  Hausa  slaves  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  after- 
wards in  England.  As  he  spoke  of  himself  as  having  reduced  to 
writing  a  hitherto  unwritten  language,  he  was  apparently  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  any  native  literature,  or,  indeed,  that  the  language 
was  a  written  one.  Dr.  Earth,  who  crossed  the  Sahara  Desert  and 
travelled  through  the  northern  portion  of  Hausaland,  1849-55, 
published  in  1862  a  long  essay  comparing  Hausa  with  several  other 
languages  which  he  had  studied  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  In 
1891  'The  Hausa  Association'  was  formed  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  '  providing  for  a  thoroughly  scientific  study  of  the  Hausa 
language,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  higher  interests  of  that 
people  and  of  translating  the  Scriptures  and  other  appropriate 
literature  into  their  tongue.'  Its  committee  includes  such  representa- 
tive names  as  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Governor  of  the  Eoyal  Niger 
Company,  Professor  Max  Miiller,  &c.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
committee  have  already  been  published  a  volume  of  Hausa  literature, 
the  native  manuscripts  produced  in  facsimile,  and  a  grammar.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  engaged  in  printing  a  Hausa 
version  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  publication  of  a  Hausa 
dictionary  is  just  about  to  be  commenced.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  has  recently  established  a  lectureship  in  Hausa,  an 
example  which  has  been  promptly  followed  by  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

Passing  on  to  the  third  characteristic  by  which  a  civilised  nation 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  barbarous  one,  viz.  the  possession  of  a 
settled  form  of  government,  the  claim  of  the  Hausas  to  be  regarded 
as  civilised  from  this  point  of  view  is  by  no  means  equally  strong. 
It  is  quite  true  that  for  nearly  a  century  the  whole  race  has  been 
governed  by  a  single  ruler,  of  whom  perhaps  the  worst  thing  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  is  a  Mohammedan.  If  the  creed  of  Islam  does 
not  actually  enjoin  the  duty  of  slave-raiding,  it  so.  far  gives  its 
sanction  to  it  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  an  historical 
instance  in  which  a  Mohammedan  Power  had  abandoned  the  practice 
without  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  it  by  Christians.  Slave- 
raiding  is  the  one  overshadowing  evil  of  Hausaland,  and,  as  the  past 
history  of  the  Hausa  people  shows,  to  Mohammedanism,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  country  in  1802,  is  due,  if  not  the  introduction, 
at  any  rate  the  chief  development,  of  this  evil.  Before  Islam  gained 
influence  in  this  country  the  slavery  carried  on  would  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  comparatively  mild  character.  The  greatest  barbarities 
were  those  practised,  not  by  the  natives,  but  by  the  English  and 
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other  slave-traders  on  the  coast.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  in 
favour  of  Mohammedanism  that  these  atrocities,  which  are  admittedly 
worse  even  than  those  now  perpetrated  by  Mohammedans,  were  the 
work  of  professing  Christians ;  but  such  an  excuse  loses  its  point 
when  we  remember  that  whereas  this  slave-raiding  was  carried  on  in 
spite  of  a  profession  of  Christianity,  the  slave-raiding  of  to-day  is 
justified  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Africa  as  being  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  their  religion.  The  Hausa  States  form  a  sort  of  loose 
confederacy  under  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  who  is  regarded  as  both  the 
religious  and  political  head  of  the  whole  country.  Both  he  and  all 
the  tributary  kings,  with  about  a  hundred  of  whom  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  personal  interviews,  are  not  Hausas,  but  belong  to  the 
Fulah,  a  totally  distinct  race.  The  history  of  the  Fulahs  prior  to 
their  appearance  in  Hausaland  is  extremely  uncertain.  About  two 
centuries  ago  they  seem  to  have  made  their  first  appearance  in  what 
is  now  the  Sokoto  Empire.  They  were  then  very  few  in  number,  and 
though  professing  Mohammedanism  themselves,  made  little  or  no 
effort  to  convert  the  Hausas.  In  1802,  however,  the  Sheikh  Othman, 
a  Fulah.  proclaimed  a  religious  war,  and  after  many  reverses  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  and  his  fellow-countrymen  as  rulers 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  present  Sokoto  Empire.  On  his  death  in 
1817  the  empire  was  divided  up-  between  his  son,  Mohammed  Bello, 
and  his  brother  Abdallah.  The  former,  who  took  the  title  '  King  of 
the  Mussulmans,'  obtained  by  far  the  larger  and  more  important 
section,  including  Kano,  Katsena,  &c.,  whilst  the  latter  ruled  from 
his  capital,  Grando,  over  the.  south-western  portion  of  the  original 
empire.  The  king  of  the  Mussulmans  at  Sokoto  has,  however,  always 
been  regarded  as  the  spiritual,  if  not  political,  ruler  of  the  whole 
empire.  The  Fulahs  were  formerly  a  race  of  herdsmen,  and  even 
now  most  of  the  cattle  in  Hausaland  are  in  their  possession.  They 
are  also  essentially  an  equestrian  race,  and  to  their  proficiency  on 
horseback  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  success  of  a  people  whose 
numbers  have  always  been  insignificant  compared  with  the  race  over 
which  they  have  ruled.  Religious  fanaticism  is  almost  entirely 
wanting  amongst  the  Hausa  Mohammedans,  who  form  about  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  race,  but  it  has  been  the  motive  force  which 
enabled  the  Fulahs  to  conquer  Hausaland  ninety  years  ago  and  to 
retain  it  ever  since.  One  special  interest  which  attaches  to  the  study 
of  this  country  is  that  here,  and  perhaps  here  only  in  the  world, 
have  we  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  on  a  large  scale  the  influence 
which  Mohammedanism  can  exert  when  it  comes  into  contact,  not 
with  degraded  savages — such,  e.g.,  as  those  of  Benin,  Dahomey,  or 
••  Ashanti — but  with  a  civilised  heathenism,  such  as  existed  in  Hausa- 
land at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  all,  or  nearly  all,  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  Mohammedanism  exists  on  a  large  scale,  it 
has  been  more  or  less  modified  either  by  Christianity  or  by  some 
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other  long-established  religion,  such  as  Buddhism  or  Hinduism,  the 
result  being  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  real  influence  or  to 
say  how  far  the  results  which  are  visible  to-day  would  have  been  so 
had  Mohammedanism  remained  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  external 
force. 

There  are  many  to-day  who,  while  regarding  Christianity  as 
theoretically  superior  to  Mohammedanism,  are  prepared  to  maintain 
that  for  natives  such  as  those  to  be  found  in  Central  Africa,  Islam  is 
not  only  as  good,  but  distinctly  the  better  of  the  two  religions.  The 
question  is  one  which  has  a  practical  interest  at  the  present  time,  in 
view  of  the  recent  inclusion  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence  of 
large  portions  of  Central  Africa  where  Mohammedanism  and  heathen- 
ism are  already  in  contact  with  each  other.  In  order  to  ascertain  what 
results  we  may  expect  Mohammedanism  to  produce  should  it  become, 
as  many  desire,  the  great  missionary  religion  of  tropical  Africa,  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  what  it 
is  now  doing  in  Egypt  or  in  North-west  Africa.  For  centuries  prior 
to  the  advent  of  Mohammedanism  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
were  Christians.  Moreover,  these  countries  have  been  so  long  in 
touch  with  Europe  and  European  civilisation  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say  what  benefits,  if  any,  they  have  gained  from  it  alone  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  come  to  them.  In  Hausaland,  however, 
the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  Mohammedanism,  unfettered 
by  Christian  or  by  European  influence,  has  had  a  clear  field.  The 
reason  why  the  Hausa  country  has  remained  for  so  many  centuries 
almost  entirely  unknown  is  that  it  has  been  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  the  sea,  and  so  with  Europe,  by  two  obstacles  of  more  than 
ordinary  magnitude.  The  traveller  who  desired  to  reach  Hausaland 
had  either  to  cross  the  Great  Sahara  Desert,  a  distance  as  the  bird 
flies  of  1,800  miles,  where  the  difficulties  arising  from  lack  of  water 
are  more  than  equalled  by  the  dangers  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the 
desert  tribes ;  or,  he  had  to  go  by  way  of  the  Niger  delta,  and  travel 
for  several  hundred  miles  on  foot  through  a  country  which  has  justly 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  unhealthy  the  world  contains. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  route 
have  been  very  greatly  diminished.  The  traveller  can  now  go  up  the 
river  Niger  and  the  river  Binue  for  about  400  miles  in  one  of  the 
steam-launches  belonging  to  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  From  the 
point  where  he  will  then  disembark  a  walk  of  350  miles  will  bring 
him  to  the  great  city  of  Kano.  There  are  at  present  no  missionaries 
nor,  indeed,  any  Europeans  at  all,  except  on  the  extreme  western 
•  border  of  the  Hausa  States ;  but  before  another  decade  has  elapsed  it 
is  practically  certain  that  the  country  will  be  opened  up  both  to 
Christian  missionary  enterprise  and  to  European  trade.  In  view  of 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  to  European  influence,  which  must 
modify  the  conditions  of  life,  it  is  interesting  to  try  and  ascertain 
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what  advantages  Mohammedanism  may  claim  to  have  conferred  upon 
this  people,  over  whom  it  has  exercised  a  dominant  and  unfettered 
influence  for  a  century.  The  two  benefits  which  it  is  often  said  that 
Mohammedanism  has  conferred  upon  the  Western  and  Central  Soudan 
are,  first,  that  it  has  abolished  many  cruel  and  barbarous  customs,  and 
has  introduced  a  higher  culture  and  morality  than  previously  existed. 
Secondly,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  it  has  succeeded  in  doing 
what  Christianity  down  on  the  coast  has  failed  to  do,  viz.  to  restrain 
its  converts  from  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  In  the 
course  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Mohammedanism  delivered  at  the  Koyal 
Institution,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  says  :  '  The  Hausas  have  become 
to  a  man  Mohammedans,  and  have  raised  themselves  infinitely  in  the 
process.'  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Hausaland  himself,  or  he  would  hardly  have  given  the  authority  of 
his  name  as  a  student  of  Mohammedanism  to  either  of  the  above 
statements.  Only  a  third  of  the  Hausas  profess  Mohammedanism, 
and  it  is  open  to  serious  doubt  whether  those  who  have  adopted  it 
have  raised  themselves  by  so  doing.  Mohammedanism  has  not 
abolished  any  cruel  and  barbarous  customs,  such  as  have  recently  been 
brought  to  light  in  Benin,  and  still  exist  in  many  districts  in  the 
Niger  delta,  and  this  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  none  such  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Has  it,  then,  we  go  on  to 
ask,  done  anything  towards  introducing  a  higher  culture  and  morality 
than  that  which  previously  existed  ?  To  answer  this  question 
requires  a  close  study,  not  only  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Hausa  people,  but  of  their  written  and  oral  traditions.  Let  us 
try  to  compare  Hausaland  of  to-day  with  Hausaland  prior  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  and  ascertain  whether  any  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  following  four  points — the 
status  of  women,  the 'possession  of  a  settled  form  of  government,  slave- 
raiding,  and,  lastly,  the  development  of  trade. 

The  position  of  women  in  Hausaland  is  a  much  more  favoured  one 
than  in  any  ordinary  Mohammedan  country.  They  have,  as  a  rule, 
freedom  of  choice  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  after  marriage  the  wife 
continues  to  retain  her  own  personal  property.  In  the  event  of  her 
possessing  any  slaves  prior  to  her  marriage,  she  keeps  these  as  her 
personal  attendants,  and  should  she  be  separated  from  her  husband 
would  take  them  with  her.  So  far,  however,  is  it  from  being  the  case 
that  the  teaching  of  Mohammedanism  has  raised  the  status  of  women 
in  this  country,  in  proportion  as  the  men  become  good  Mohammedans 
is  the  status  of  their  women  lowered.  The  position  of  the  Fulah 
women  is  by  no  means  so  good  a  one  as  that  of  the  Hausa  women. 
The  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  go  about  as  they  like,  whilst  the 
former  are  usually  shut  up  and  kept  in  seclusion.  As  an  example  of 
the  education  which  Hausa  women  can  attain  if  they  choose,  a  Hausa 
native,  who  was  himself  quite  a  learned  man,  told  me  that  his  sister 
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was  a  better  scholar  than  he  was.  Mohammedanism,  by  facilitating 
divorce,  has  loosened  rather  than  strengthened  the  marriage  bond,  and 
by  creating  the  harems  which  are  now  attached  to  the  houses  of  all 
the  chief  Fulahs  has  degraded  a  large  number  of  women  to  the 
position  of  concubines. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  point,  let  us  ask  what  improvement,  if  any, 
has  the  Mohammedan  conquest  effected  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  On  this  point,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  evidence  available 
is  far  from  being  complete  or  satisfactory.  Although  no  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  had  embraced  Islam  before  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  many  individual  kings  were  Mohammedans.  In 
the  annals  of  the  town  of  Zaria  we  read  of  one  of  its  Mohammedan 
kings,  Hamada :  '  In  his  reign  there  was  security  of  land  for  all  men ; 
you  might  travel  in  safety  alone  to  the  east,  west,  south,  and  north — 
nothing  would  happen  to  you.'  This  king's  reign  lasted,  however, 
for  but  fifty-three  days,  and  the  historian  passes  on  at  once  to  describe 
the  wars  of  his  successor.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  people,  Hausaland  does  not  appear  to  be 
either  better  or  worse  governed  than  it  was  before  the  present  century. 
Although  it  is  now  nominally  subject  to  a  single  ruler,  his  influence 
by  no  means  avails  to  prevent  civil  war  breaking  out  at  intervals. 
Take,  for  example,  the  events  which  occurred  at  Kano  as  I  was  ap- 
proaching it  at  the  end  of  1894.  On  the  death  of  Bello,  king  of 
Kano,  his  son  Tukr  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  His  cruelty  and  mis- 
government,  however,  were  such  that  civil  war  broke  out  and  a  rival 
candidate,  by  name  Isufu,  attempted  to  make  himself  king.  He 
began  by  retiring  outside  Kano  and  raiding  some  200  villages 
which  were  subject  to  Kano.  Having  sold  their  inhabitants  as  slaves, 
and  so  replenished  his  exchequer,  he  attacked  Kano  and  forced  Tukr 
to  retire.  Tukr  appealed  for  help  to  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  who 
ordered  the  people  of  Kano  to  reinstate  him;  but  finding  them  unwilling 
to  obey,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Isufu,  or  rather  with  his  brother, 
Baba — Isufu  having  died  meanwhile — in  accordance  with  which  Baba 
was  Jeft  free  to  kill  Tukr,  provided  he  continued  to  send  the  ac- 
customed tribute  to  Sokoto.  Tukr  was  killed  accordingly  during  my 
stay  in  Kano.  Well  as  the  Hausa  form  of  government,  both  past  and 
present,  compares  with  that  of  the  surrounding  countries,  it  will  indeed 
be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  when  the  pax  Britannica  shall  be  made 
effective  throughout  the  Hausa  States. 

In  regard  to  the  third  question,  as  to  whether  Mohammedanism 
has  aggravated  or  lessened  the  evils  resulting  from  slave-raiding  in 
Hausaland,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  whatever  as  to  the  reply  which 
must  be  given.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  was  the  first  preaching  of 
Mohammedanism  in  Hausaland  which  made  slave-raiding  the  evil 
that  it  now  is  in  the  country ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history 
of  all  other  Mohammedan  countries,  nothing  but  force  will  ever 
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induce  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  the  country  to  abandon  what  is  to 
them  so  lucrative  a  custom.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any 
advantages  which  Mohammedanism  could  have  conferred  upon  the 
Hausas  which  would  at  all  counterbalance  the  evils  of  slave-raiding, 
for  the  continuance  and  intensification  of  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
responsible. 

The  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  Mohammedanism  can 
claim  to  have  done  anything  to  originate  or  to  develop  trade  in 
Hausaland.  The  most  important  article  of  manufacture  in  Hausalancl 
is  cloth,  the  chief  centre  of  its  manufacture  being  the  town  of  Kano. 
If  the  native  tradition,  now  embodied  in  a  written  form,  can  be  relied 
upon,  the  indigo-dying  industry,  which  must  have  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  supply  of  cloth  for  dyeing,  was  the  recognised 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kano  950  years  ago.  At  this  time 
it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  name  of  Mohammed  was  known  to 
the  bulk  of  the  Hausa  people.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
Mohammedan  rulers  have  done  anything  to  increase  or  improve  this 
trade,  or  any  other,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  still 
less  are  there  any  proofs  of  their  having  introduced  any  new  manu- 
facture. The  iron  trade,  the  chief  centre  of  which  is  at  Fawa,  in  the 
province  of  Katsena,  has  been  little,  if  at  all,  developed  since  the 
Mohammedan  conquest. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  claimed  on  behalf  of  Mohammedanism 
that  it  has  benefited  the  Hausas  by  restraining  them  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drink.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  change  for 
the  better  has  taken  place  in  Hausaland  within  recent  years ;  but 
this  change  does  not  date  from  1802,  the  year  of  the  introduction  of 
Mohammedanism,  but  from  1886,  the  year  of  the  granting  of  a  charter 
conferring  governing  rights  upon  the  Eoyal  Niger  Company.  Previous 
to  this  trade-gin  used  to  be  carried  up  the  river  and  sold  throughout 
a  portion  of  the  Hausa  States.  This  trade,  as  I  can  vouch  from  ex- 
perience, no  longer  exists,  the  Eoyal  Niger  Company  having  placed 
an  absolute  veto  upon  the  importation  of  spirits  above  latitude  7°N. 
The  only  instance  of  drunkenness  which  I  witnessed  in  Hausaland 
was  that  of  two  Mohammedans ;  but  until  one  approaches  within  about 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  such  sights  are  extremely  rare,  whether 
amongst  heathens  or  Mohammedans.  In  many  districts  near  the 
coast  drunkenness  is  worse  amongst  the  Mohammedans  than  it  is 
amongst  the  heathen.  If  you  remonstrate  with  one  such,  and  point 
out  how  inconsistent  his  conduct  is  with  his  profession,  he  will  tell 
you  that  the  prohibition  of  strong  drink  in  the  Koran  does  not  really 
apply,  because  the  drink  which  Mohammed  condemned  was  of  a 
different  character  to  what  is  now  made.  Had  he  known  modern  gin 
he  would  not  have  condemned  it. 

A  further  and  more  careful  study  of  Hausa  tradition  and  history, 
or  the  discovery  of  additional  materials,  may  perhaps  modify  to  some 
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slight  degree  the  opinions  here  expressed  ;  but  so  far  as  the  existing 
evidence  goes,  it  seems  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  the  Hausas  owe 
anything  at  all  to  the  influence  of  Mohammedanism  for  the  striking 
degree  of  civilisation  which  they  have  already  attained.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  likely  that  it  will  do  in  the  future  what  it  has  failed  to  do  in  the 
past.  The  r6le  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Central  Soudan  is,  indeed, 
played  out.  Whatever  benefits  its  presence  has  conferred  upon  some 
of  the  pagan  tribes  on  the  western  border  of  the  Soudan,  the  Hausa 
people  owe  little  or  nothing  to  its  influence.  And  in  saying  this  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  the  civilising  work  which  Mohamme- 
danism has  accomplished  elsewhere  in  the  past,  nor  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Prophet's  own  religion.  As  long,  at  any  rate,  as  he  remained 
in  Mecca  he  was,  I  believe,  a  genuine  prophet,  and  was  justified  in 
believing  that  he  had  received  a  Divine  commission.  One  of  the 
saddest  and,  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted,  one  of  the  truest  prophesies 
which  he  uttered  was  that  addressed  to  Abu  Taleb  shortly  before  his 
death  :  '  The  time  is  near  in  which  nothing  will  remain  of  Islam  but 
its  name,  and  of  the  Koran  but  its  mere  appearance,  and  the  mosques 
of  Mussulmans  will  be  destitute  of  knowledge  and  worship,  and  the 
learned  men  will  be  the  worst  people  under  the  heavens,  and  conten- 
tions and  strife  will  issue  from  them,  and  it  will  return  upon  them- 
selves.' In  trying  to  promote  Christian'  missionary  enterprise  in 
Hausaland  we  shall  but  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the  obvious 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  not 
unreasonably  claim  that  in  trying  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  explain 
the  half-truths  of  Islam  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  we  are 
following  in  the  steps  of  Mohammed,  and  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  by  which  the  earlier  part,  at  any  rate,  of  his  life  was  inspired. 
In  no  spirit,  therefore,  of  contempt  or  disrespect  for  their  first  great 
teacher,  but  with  the  earnest  desire  to  avert  the  evils  which  he  so 
clearly  foresaw,  we  may  strive  to  impart  to  his  nominal  followers  of 
to-day  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  he  himself 
never  possessed — which,  had  he  possessed,  he  would,  we  cannot  doubt, 
have  spent  his  life  in  proclaiming. 

C.  H.  ROBINSON. 
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RURAL  EDUCATION 


THE  mere  title  of  this  paper  is  a  prolific  text.  It  at  once  sug- 
gests two  questions.  1.  Ought  there  to  be  any  difference  between 
education  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  ?  2.  If  so,  what  should 
be  that  difference  ? 

The  country  boy  (and  girl  too)  is  such  a  different  creature  from 
the  town  child  that  a  uniform  system  of  education  which  ignores 
this  difference  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  with  either ;  happily, 
in  recent  years,  the  Code  of  the  Education  Department  has  been 
made  more  and  more  elastic,  and  teachers  and  managers  now  largely 
avail  themselves  of  the  greater  latitude  allowed.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  most  striking  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
towns,  where  the  more  active  mental  life  stimulates  the  managers 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  children. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  underlying  principle  of  every  form  of 
education  is  to  teach  people  first  to  observe  and  then  to  think.  In  in- 
dustrial centres,  and  in  many  towns  (but  not  all),  very  young  children 
unconsciously  learn  to  reason ;  they  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  more 
or  less  vigorous  mental  activity.  In  agricultural  districts,  the  reverse 
is  the  case ;  water  stagnates ;  cows  ruminate ;  the  sound  of  the  church 
clock  is  strikingly  deliberate ;  Sunday  services  are  sleepy.  Movement 
of  every  kind  is  placid  and  stolid.  Then  it  is  obvious  that  to  teach 
people  to  think  in  the  country,  other  methods  are  necessary  than 
those  that  suffice  for  towns.  The  leading  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
try boy  is  that  his  powers  and  habits  of  observation  are  not  cultivated. 
A  town  boy  spending  a  day  in  the  country  would  enrich  his  memory 
with  more  than  would  be  gathered  by  the  country  boy  going  for  a 
day  to  London.  The  sight  of  the  town  boy  is  acute  ;  he  grasps  a 
situation  in  a  moment ;  nothing  escapes  him ;  the  smallest  urchin 
darting  across  the  street  has  calculated  at  a  glance  the  speed  of  the 
vehicle  in  front  of  which  he  delights  to  run.  The  town  boy,  whose  work 
may  often  be  automatic,  monotonous,  and  mechanical,  really  requires 
comparatively  little  help  from  his  eye ;  but  the  work  of  the  countryman, 
which  is  never  the  same  for  two  days  together,  demands  the  keenest 
and  most  intelligent  sight.  Yet  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  country 
artisan,  say  a  cabinet-maker,  a  mason,  a  blacksmith,  or  a  painter, 
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whose  work  shows  a  true  and  accurate  eye :  he  has  no  enthusiasm  for 
perfection,  no  sense  of  failure  or  shame  in  an  untrue  line,  a  gaping 
mitre,  or  a  patched  misfit ;  the  employer  who  resents  slovenly  work 
is  considered  unduly  fussy ;  a  workman  of  the  best  class  finds  excel- 
lence in  workmanship  lightly  regarded,  so  he  goes  off  to  the  town, 
where  it  is  worthily  appreciated  ;  little  attention  is  bestowed  in  country 
districts  on  exact  training  of  the  eye. 

To  develop  the  reason  of  the  country  child  special  attention 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  given  to  draw  out  his  powers  of  observation, 
and  particularly  in  his  earliest  years.  Charles  Dickens  cultivated  in 
his  children  this  power  by  walking  with  them  past  a  shop  window, 
and  then  requiring  each  to  write  down  a  list  of  as  many  of  the 
objects  seen  as  he  could  remember.  Those  who  have  personally 
conducted  parties  of  children  on  a  holiday  excursion  will  have 
remarked  how  much  more  observant  some  of  the  children  are  than 
others.  When  the  late  Sir  Eichard  Owen  was  a  young  man,  serving 
in  some  volunteers  or  militia,  he  was  posted  as  sentry  in  Smithfield 
Market :  having  eyes  ever  alert,  he  carefully  counted,  and  entered  in 
his  notebook,  the  number  of  chews  per  minute  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  near  him,  and  the  directions  in  which  the  jaws  moved ;  in  after 
years  he  followed  up  this  line  of  study  in  many  species  of  creatures, 
with  striking  and  remarkable  results.  The  training  of  the  eye  un- 
doubtedly gives  more  trouble  to  the  teacher  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  far  more  captivating  to  the  child  than  oral  instruction.  Kinder- 
garten teaching  is  mainly  based  on  an  appeal  to  the  child's  eye,  and 
its  effects  on  the  character  are  richly  rewarding.  It  is  unusual  to 
find  in  an  agricultural  population  what  is  called  '  a  handy  man ' ;  a 
man  who  is  a  bit  of  a  carpenter,  a  bit  of  a  mason,  a  bit  of  a  lock- 
smith, and  resourceful  in  an  emergency.  It  rarely  occurs  to  a 
labourer  to  put  tallow  on  a  rusty  hinge,  to  apply  soap  to  a  drawer 
that  sticks,  or  a  drop  of  oil  to  a  stiff  lock.  He  does  not  observe  that 
day  after  day  a  gate  is  coming  to  pieces  when  a  nail  in  time  would 
have  made  it  last  another  year  or  two. 

The  strongest  contrast  to  the  rural  labourer  is  the  sailor,  whose 
whole  life  is  passed  in  perfecting  the  training  of  the  eye.  See  an 
old  seaman  as  he  steps  on  deck,  and  casts  his  eye  aloft ;  in  one 
glance  he  takes  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  amount  of  sail 
carried,  the  speed  of  the  ship,  and  her  course.  If  land  be  in  sight, 
how  well  he  knows  the  coast.  He  runs  his  eye  along  the  horizon, 
and  instantly  recognises  other  ships  in  sight.  And  put  this  man 
down  under  some  totally  different  conditions,  his  general '  handiness ' 
due  to  trained  observation  and  reason  is  proverbial.  In  the  back- 
woods of  Canada  he  is  in  request  for  every  odd  job ;  in  any  emer- 
gency he  is  the  man  of  resource ;  and  even  if  at  last  he  ends  his 
days  in  a  workhouse,  he  is  always  the  most  useful  and  popular  of 
the  inmates.  But  the  agricultural  labourer  is  of  all  men  the  most 
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unhandy ;  month  after  month  he  endures  the  keen  draught  blowing 
in  under  his  cottage  door  rather  than  nail  a  strip  of  wood  to  keep  it 
wind-tight.  Day  after  day  he  sees  a  pane  of  glass  becoming  looser 
and  looser  till  it  drops  out,  when  a  tiny  bit  of  putty  in  time  would 
have  saved  it.  He  suffers  from  year  to  year  the  miseries  of  a  smoky 
chimney,  when  it  might  be  made  to  draw  well  by  the  nailing  up  of 
a  board  or  the  cunning  adjustment  of  two  or  three  bricks.  His 
training  has  not  made  him  '  handy.'  Education  will  give  the  labourer 
of  the  future  a  higher  ideal  of  comfort ;  our  boys  and  girls  must  be 
trained  to  something  better  than  stolidly  to  endure  what  they  might 
cure. 

Nothing  may  be  made  more  effectual  in  teaching  a  child  to 
observe  than  the  study  of  drawing ;  it  is  the  visible  expression  of 
mental  effort ;  it  develops  the  perceptions  and  strengthens  the 
memory ;  it  encourages  thoughtful  observation.  At  first  a  child  will 
endeavour  to  draw  what  he  remembers  rather  than  what  he  sees  ;  he 
will  give  two  eyes  to  a  profile  face  although  he  can  only  see  one ; 
it  is  easier  to  express  what  is  remembered  than  what  is  seen.  The 
first  thing  a  child  must  learn  is  to  analyse  form,  and  to  recognise 
that  various  objects  often  have  the  same  outline,  as,  for  instance,  a 
plate  and  a  ball.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  child  to  observe  a  shadow, 
to  see  the  form  of  a  shadow,  and  to  estimate  its  depth.  Even  the 
most  elementary  drawing-lessons  suggest  the  ideas  of  proportion 
and  measurement ;  the  thought  is  conceived  in  the  brain,  and  the 
hand,  in  obedience,  tries  to  reproduce  it ;  no  other  kind  of  training 
can  take  its  place,  or  effect  at  all  the  same  results.  The  drawing 
must  be  made  from  an  object  seen,  not  copied  from  an  object  drawn, 
or  it  fails  to  exercise  constructive  imagination. 

For  drawing  appliances,  chalks  used  on  common  brown  paper 
are  the  most  convenient,  although  many  teachers  prefer  a  brush  with 
water-colour.  The  brush  exercises  the  sense  of  touch  most,  by  teach- 
ing drawing  in  mass,  while  outline  drawing  appeals  more  to  muscular 
movement.  Each  student  may  have  a  piece  of  null-board  to  which 
a  sheet  of  paper  is  attached  by  clips,  and  set  up  in  front  of  the 
pupil.  Blackened  canvases,  on  stretchers,  as  used  for  oil  painting, 
are  light  and  enduring.  Models  abound  in  the  country ;  leaves, 
branches,  buds,  or  fruits  may  always  be  had.  The  excellent  work 
that  may  be  executed  by  young  children  in  the  lower  standards  is 
seen  in  Mr.  Seth  Coward's  report  on  the  Alma  Eoad  Board  School  in 
London,  where  the  staff  was  not  specially  selected  for  drawing  ;  but 
where  its  special  study  has  resulted  in  remarkable  proficiency  both 
in  children  and  in  teachers. 

Almost  all  the  thoughts  of  a  child's  mind  may  be  expressed  by 
drawing.  How  these  thoughts  steadily  grew  and  take  definite  shape 
is  shown  in  a  remarkable  collection  of  consecutive  drawings  by  very 
young  children  made  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Ablett  for  the  Eoyal  Drawing 
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Society.  Mr.  Ablett's  system  is  calculated  to  draw  out  intelligent 
observation  and  the  reasoning  powers  ;  each  part  of  every  object 
drawn  is  dwelt  on  by  the  teacher,  and  its  use  is  explained ;  for 
instance,  with  a  class  of  young  children,  a  key  is  first  shown,  and 
they  draw  it  from  memory.  A  second  time  the  key  is  exhibited ; 
their  attention  is  now  drawn  in  detail  to  the  motive  of  each  part,  and 
its  form,  as  compared  with  their  drawings,  and  they  are  shown  why 
their  keys  would  never  unlock  a  box.  A  second  attempt  to  draw  it 
from  memory  shows  wonderful  improvement ;  in  this  way  is  acquired 
the  valuable  power  of  drawing  from  memory  any  object  that  has 
been  once  seen. 

In  Germany  drawing  by  the  lower  standards  is  encouraged  with 
the  best  results.  It  is  brought  into  every  branch  of  study  that  is 
possible :  in  botany  the  student  draws  leaves,  plants,  and  flowers  ; 
in  geography  he  draws  maps  and  plans ;  in  arithmetic  he  draws 
diagrams  and  divides  them  up  ;  in  geometry  he  draws  designs  ;  in 
object  lessons  he  draws  the  objects  studied,  or  he  draws  a  collection 
of  objects,  all  he  can  think  of,  relating  to  some  one  subject,  as  for 
instance,  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wood ;  in  physiology  he 
illustrates  the  bones,  the  muscles,  or  the  organs  under  consideration. 

The  country  boy,  to  whom  drawing  has  become  an  important 
part  of  his  school  course,  insensibly  learns  to  observe  what  passes 
daily  around  him ;  one  will  derive  infinite  pleasure  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  gorgeous  sunset  skies ;  another  will  be  charmed 
with  the  graceful  forms  of  plant  life ;  a  third  will  be  attracted  by  the 
satisfying  harmony  of  well  designed  and  proportioned  buildings ; 
while  another  will  appreciate  the  perfection  and  accuracy  of  any  first- 
rate  handicraft.  Eemembering  how  many  hours  of  early  life  the 
child  has  to  pass  in  school,  it  is  wasteful  to  allow  the  walls  to  be 
disfigured  by  dirty  old  maps  or  vulgar  advertisements ;  the  various 
illustrated  papers  from  time  to  time  issue  admirable  pictures, 
beautifully  drawn,  and  often  coloured  in  soft  and  harmonious  tints  ; 
these  are  of  great  educational  value.  At  the  offices  of  the  Society 
for  Art  in  Schools,  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  is  a  large  and  ever 
increasing  choice  of  famous  pictures  suitable  for  schools.  The 
decoration  of  schoolroom  walls  is  most  important ;  it  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  imagination  of  the  children  and  to  furnish  a  standard  of 
good  or  bad  taste  which  affects  their  after  life. 

Every  subject  studied  has  two  results  in  the  student :  not  only 
does  he  learn  the  subject  itself,  but  the  study  thereof  goes  to  develop 
some  particular  quality  of  mind.  No  one  can  doubt  that  wholly 
different  qualities  of  mind  are  developed,  for  instance,  by  the  study  of 
French  and  by  that  of  algebra  ;  it  may  be  that  for  some  careers  a  know- 
ledge of  algebra  itself  is  useless,  while  the  accuracy,  confidence,  and 
logical  habit  of  thought  promoted  by  it  are  indispensable.  It  was  as 
a  mental  gymnastic  that  our  forefathers  insisted  on  that  teaching  of 
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Greek  and  Latin  which  could,  in  many  cases,  be  nothing  else. 
Which  is  most  important  to  a  child,  the  subject  studied  or  the  habit 
of  mind  thereby  induced  ?  Undoubtedly  the  latter.  The  imparting 
of  information  is  secondary  to  the  formation  of  faculty.  Some  studies 
may  be  pure  gymnastics  ;  unimportant  in  themselves,  but  of  vital 
consequence  for  the  invigorating  of  the  mind ;  just  as  the  details  of 
the  muscular  training  of  an  athlete  are  in  themselves  trivial,  but  in 
their  aggregate  result  they  are  the  key  to  victory.  The  rural  school- 
master must  not  be  content  to  regard  only  the  subject  studied:  he 
must  look  beyond  it,  and  consider  what  are  the  mental  qualities 
specially  needful  for  the  agriculturist,  and  what  are  the  studies  best 
calculated  to  develop  those  qualities. 

To  most  children  there  is  no  pursuit  so  absorbing  as  drawing ; 
the  end  of  a  drawing  lesson  always  comes  before  it  is  expected.  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  even  the  simplest  object  twice  without  discovering 
in  it  some  new  aspect  heretofore  unobserved ;  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  a  child  who,  after  months  of  study,  has  not  learned  to  draw,  but 
has  learned  to  observe;  it  is  the  country  child  preparing  for  an 
agricultural  career  who  chiefly  needs  to  have  strongly  developed  the 
habit  of  close  and  accurate  observation,  which  indirectly  but  surely 
flows  from  the  study  of  drawing,  and  leads  to  thought  and  reflection 
on  what  has  been  observed. 

Closely  akin  to  drawing  is  modelling  ;  not  only  may  artistic  form 
and  decoration  be  so  taught,  but  many  other  subjects,  and  specially 
geography;  this  stimulates  the  interest  of  the  children  to  observe 
adjacent  hills  and  valleys,  and  neighbouring  watersheds.  What 
enchants  a  child  most  of  all  is  when  the  teacher  enters  armed  with  clay 
and  water  on  a  tray,  to  give  a  lesson  in  modelling.  The  mud-pie  is, 
after  all,  the  chief  of  childhood's  joys  in  every  condition  of  life,  and 
it  is  a  wise  policy  to  press  it  into  the  service  of  education. 

Perhaps  next  in  importance  to  the  power  of  observation  (and  the 
habit  of  observation)  may  be  placed  the  power  of  verbal  expression.  In 
many  rural  schools,  even  in  some  of  the  best,  the  children  are  wholly 
unable  to  express  themselves;  they  cannot  tell  what  they  know, 
and  so  cannot  do  themselves  justice ;  they  sit  perfectly  dumb  if  asked 
a  question  out  of  the  usual  course,  or  propounded  in  an  unfamiliar 
form ;  this  proceeds  partly  from  shyness  and  partly  from  their  small 
command  of  words ;  it  may  in  a  measure  be  overcome  by  always 
making  the  children  repeat  the  question.  '  What  is  the  capital  of 
France  ? '  is  usually  answered  by  the  word  '  Paris  ; '  the  answer  '  The 
capital  of  France  is  Paris '  is  in  every  way  more  helpful  to  the  child ; 
the  teacher  who  fails  to  teach  the  children  to  express  themselves 
neglects  an  important  side  of  education,  and  from  this  neglect  they 
suffer  in  after  life.  The  youth  who  knows,  but  has  not  learned  to  tell 
what  he  knows,  is  handicapped  in  life.  If  he  cannot  describe  the 
condition  of  a  field,  or  the  symptoms  of  an  ailing  beast,  he  is  of  less 
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use  to  his  master ;  it  is  not  enough  that  his  powers  of  observation 
are  cultivated ;  he  must  also  be  able  to  put  into  words,  written  as 
well  as  spoken,  what  he  has  observed.  The  mental  effort  to  express 
accurately  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  mental  effort  to  observe  accu- 
rately ;  it  is  a  gift  that  does  not  come  to  the  country  boy,  either  by 
nature  or  by  environment,  but  must  be  expressly  cultivated ;  the  number 
of  words  that  suffice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  labourer's  life  is  as- 
tonishingly scanty  ;  the  vocabulary  the  child  is  accustomed  to  hear  in 
daily  use  in  cottage  life  is  a  small  one,  and  not  always  the  best  that 
might  be  selected.  A  gentleman  calling  recently  at  a  country  vicarage 
could  get  no  reply  to  the  bell,  so  hammered  rather  imperatively 
on  the  door  standing  ajar  ;  to  his  amazement  he  was  answered  by  a 
torrent  of  execrations  worse  than  anything  in  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius  (whereof  Sydney  Smith  said,  '  God  forbid  it  should  be 
any  one  else's').  Presently  there  appeared  a  meek  youth,  a  shining 
light  in  the  Sunday  School,  who  apologised,  saying  that  every  one 
else  was  out,  and  he  thought  the  noise  proceeded  from  the  boys  larking. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  appalling  language  he  had  used,  he  gave 
the  same  reply  one  often  hears  about  the  Creed,  that  he  had  no  idea 
what  the  words  meant,  but  availed  himself  of  the  invectives  commonly 
heard.  To  extend  the  vocabulary  of  the  children,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  the  intelligent  use  of  common  words  ought  to  be  an  import- 
ant part  of  rural  education. 

Kural  teaching  is  apt  to  be  unreal  and  unpractical :  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  brought  home  to  the  child  how  the  thing  learned  can 
ever  be  of  any  practical  use  to  himself.  It  remains  in  the  mind 
like  the  Sunday-scholar's  definition  of  a  parable — '  a  heavenly  story 
with  no  earthly  meaning.'  Even  a  seventh  standard  child  has 
little  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  daily  occurrences  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar.  How  does  he  account  for  day  and  night  ?  Summer 
and  winter?  Why  does  frost  break  a  water-pipe?  Why  does  a 
lamp  smoke  ?  Why  is  a  blanket  warm  ?  When  the  reasons  of  the 
commonest  phenomena  are  never  explained,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
child  to  connect  action  with  lesson  books,  or  effects  of  any  kind  with 
causes.  Frequent  explanations  and  illustrations  of  cause  and  effect 
in  every  department  of  study  give  a  brightness  and  vitality  not 
otherwise  attainable.  The  primary  idea  that  '  Why  ?  '  should  be,  or 
even  may  be,  ever  present  in  the  mind,  is  strange  to  many  country 
children ;  it  is  very  usually  discouraged.  Once  only  in  all  history 
is  it  recorded  to  have  been  connected  with  the  fall  of  an  apple 
to  the  ground,  and  even  the  great  thinker  who  thought  it  is  said  to 
have  carefully  made  two  holes  in  his  barn-door,  one  for  the  cat,  and 
a  smaller  one  for  the  kitten.  Country  children  are  filled  with  amaze- 
ment when  the  inseparable  connection  of  cause  with  effect  is  brought 
home  to  them. 

No  one  can  expect  to  succeed  in  agriculture  or,  indeed,  in  any 
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other  pursuit,  unless  the  mind  be  first  stored  with  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  then  continuously  fed  with  the 
advances  in  knowledge  which  are,  at  best,  very  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with.  Many  agriculturists  wholly  neglect  the  information  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  current  books  and  periodicals  ;  this  arises  from  deficient 
early  education ;  it  may  be  that  to  them  all  reading  is  a  considerable 
effort ;  that  drawings  and  diagrams  are  meaningless ;  or  that  the 
language  in  which  scientific  experiments  are  necessarily  described  is 
unintelligible — writers  presuppose  some  acquaintance  with  the  mean- 
ing of  scientific  terms  in  common  use,  and  such  intelligence  as  will 
enable  their  readers  to  test  theory  by  practice.  Kural  education  which 
fails  in  these  two  respects  is  for  the  countryman  pure  waste  of  time 
and  money ;  no  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  the  capitals  of  foreign 
countries,  with  the  procession  of  English  Sovereigns,  with  decimal 
fractions,  or  even  with  the  wars  of  Israel  and  Judah,  will  make  up 
for  these.  Yet  who  will  venture  to  say  that  they  take  a  prominent 
place  in  our  country  schools  ?  It  is  because  these  points  are  neglected 
that  writers  on  agriculture,  on  horticulture,  on  cattle-breeding,  and 
kindred  subjects,  address  so  small  an  audience,  and  time  after  time 
farmers  and  labourers  are  found  maintaining  some  ancient  traditional 
practice  which  has  long  since  been  proved  to  be  not  merely  useless 
but  directly  baneful. 

The  country  boy  starts  in  life  with  some  compensating  advan- 
tages over  the  town  boy  :  his  physique  is  more  robust ;  he  breathes 
a  purer  air ;  he  is  often  nourished  on  more  wholesome  food ;  his 
occupations  are  more  varied  and  interesting ;  he  is  not  exposed  to 
the  vicious  temptations  which  ruin  many  a  town  boy ;  he  can  form, 
and  generally  does  form,  valuable  and  enduring  friendships ;  if 
agricultural  work  fails  him,  he  is  wanted  in  many  other  professions 
and  callings.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  life  is  dull ;  that 
the  best  is  not  made  of  it ;  that  his  intelligence  is  not  awakened  to 
his  possibilities ;  that  his  surroundings  are  unambitious ;  that  the 
prizes  open  in  other  callings  are  not  present  as  incentives  to  the 
plough-boy  ;  he  withers  and  becomes  paralysed  under  the  blighting 
influences  of  the  petty  local  magnates ;  the  means  to  better  his 
position  are  withheld  from  him,  the  desire  to  do  so  is  frowned  on, 
and  often  denounced  as  impious.  From  early  days  is  dinned  into 
his  ears  the  misquotation  that  he  is  '  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him.'  If  for  another 
generation  there  is  to  be  hope,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  promote 
a  more  enlightened  rural  elementary  education. 

In  few  village  schools  is  the  training  of  the  girls  as  highly 
considered  as  it  should  be ;  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  education  of  the  girls  is  really  of  more  importance  than  the 
education  of  the  boys.  If  the  experiment  were  tried  of  placing  the 
girls'  education  in  the  first  place,  and  of  awarding  prizes  to  girls  only. 
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the  probable  effect  would  be  to  give  a  great  stimulus  to  education. 
The  rivalry  of  the  sexes  would  be  more  pronounced  ;  the  boys  would 
never  allow  the  girls  to  excel  them  ;  a  little  later  on,  the  girls  would 
reject  the  advances  of  young  men  intellectually  their  inferiors  ;  and 
by-and-by,  when  they  in  their  turn  became  the  village  mothers, 
they  would  take  that  deep  interest  in  their  children's  studies  which 
is  now  so  often  lacking.  We  all  know  what  the  mother  is  in  the 
household,  in  every  rank  of  life ;  if  we  train  up  good  mothers  they 
will  provide  us  good  sons.  The  countryman  goes  off  early  to  his  work, 
he  returns  in  the  evening  too  weary  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
day's  schooling  ;  it  is  the  mother  who  gives  the  final  touch  to  the 
child  starting  for  morning  school ;  it  is  to  the  mother  the  child 
returns  in  the  afternoon  to  pour  out  the  thrilling  adventures  of  the 
day ;  if  the  mother  be  interested  in  school  work,  the  child  has  no 
greater  joy  than  to  claim  the  mother's  sympathy  and  win  her 
approval.  But  in  no  rank  of  life  is  the  mother,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently 
interested  in  her  children's  education.  Attend  the  annual  function 
at  any  one  of  our  great  aristocratic  public  schools,  and  you  will  meet 
mothers  who  neither  know  nor  care  in  what  forms  their  own  sons 
are,  or  what  progress  they  are  making  with  their  studies.  The 
nature  of  their  interest  in  the  rural  schools  where  they  reign  as 
queens  may  be  imagined. 

Educational  experts  are  agreed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
attain  the  best  results  unless  the  lowest  standards  are  efficiently 
staffed.  The  child  best  started  in  the  first  years  of  school-life  has  by 
far  the  best  chance  later  on.  It  is  as  important  to  have  highly 
trained  teachers  for  the  infants  and  first  standard  as  it  is  for  the 
seventh.  In  many  towns  infinite  pains  and  expense  are  bestowed 
on  the  infants,  with  striking  results  ;  kinder-garten  teaching  leads 
to  the  earliest  and  most  effective  arousing  of  the  mental  faculties. 
In  the  country,  as  a  rule,  the  opposite  system  prevails  with  opposite 
results ;  any  untrained  pupil-teacher  or  incompetent  girl  is  held  to 
be  good  enough  to  look  after  the  infants,  while  the  best  paid  and 
most  highly  trained  teachers  are  reserved  for  the  higher  standards. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  as  regards  the  relation  between 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  it  is  far  more  important 
nationally  that  the  elementary  schools  should  be  efficient ;  yet  the 
most  highly  and  systematically  trained,  and  the  best  paid  teachers 
are  to  be  found  in  secondary,  not  in  primary  schools.  There  are, 
roughly,  three  classes  of  elementary  school  teachers :  the  teacher 
without  special  training,  who  has  learned  to  teach  only  by  teaching ; 
the  teacher  trained  by  a  two  years'  course  in  a  normal  college,  in 
addition  to  his  practical  experience ;  and  one  who  has  had  the 
university  training  which  includes  the  study  of  teaching.  The 
university  man  or  woman  may  in  rare  instances  be  found  in  a  town 
at  the  head  of  an  elementary  school,  but  in  the  country — never :  no 
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wonder  our  brightest  and  most  ambitious  youths  hastily  migrate 
to  the  towns.  No  country  school  would  ever  dream  of  offering  a 
salary  adequate  for  a  teacher  with  a  university  degree.  And  it  is  in  the 
country  school,  above  all  others,  that  he  is  most  imperatively 
needed. 

Again,  there  is  a  limit  of  numbers  which  the  teacher  is  authorised 
to  teach,  above  which  he  cannot  efficiently  instruct,  and  which  may 
not  be  exceeded.  In  a  town  this  number  consists  of  children  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  age  and  in  the  same  standard ;  to  bring  them  on, 
taxes  even  the  best  teacher  to  the  utmost ;  but  in  the  country  he  is 
expected  to  undertake  the  same  number  of  children  of  different  ages 
and  different  standards — a  far  more  difficult  task  exacted  from  one 
who  is  usually  less  competent. 

Huddled  away  in  several  poky  little  rooms  at  the  top  of  43 
Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  is  a  priceless  little  library,  unique 
in  this  country ;  it  is  a  collection  of  almost  every  known  work  on 
education  published  in  England  or  abroad,  which  can  serve  towards 
the  solution  of  the  pressing  educational  problems  of  the  day  ;  a  new 
catalogue  has  just  been  completed,  and  the  books  may  be  freely 
consulted  by  any  one  interested  in  education  ;  the  visitor  will  find  a 
gracious  librarian  who  will  do  her  best  to  make  her  treasures  avail- 
able ;  but  there  is  no  suitable  accommodation  for  readers.  The  very 
existence  of  this  library  can  be  known  to  but  very  few,  and  in  some 
way  its  resources  ought  to  be  made  widely  available.  From  time  to 
time  its  fresh  acquisitions  might  be  made  known.  It  might  organise 
a  lending  department  to  supply  educational  works  to  country  school- 
masters and  school  managers.  There  can  be  no  desire  to  hoard  in 
miserly  secrecy  this  valuable  collection,  which  is  in  the  care  of  Mr. 
M.  E.  Sadler,  the  director. 

No  teacher  in  any  line  of  study  can  continuously  give  out,  with- 
out also  taking  in ;  the  most  familiar  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
sermons  of  those  country  divines  who  never  study,  who  never  advance, 
but  drearily  preach  in  their  declining  years  the  admirable  generalities 
of  their  youth.  The  town  teacher  has  many  opportunities  of  enrich- 
ing his  mind :  good  libraries  are  at  his  door,  excellent  lectures  may 
be  attended,  and  he  is  often  in  intimate  communion  with  vigorous 
intellects.  The  country  teacher  has  little  choice  but  to  stagnate  with 
his  surroundings  ;  if  there  be  any  library  available  it  consists  mainly 
of  those  books  in  dull  brown  covers  which  our  forefathers  held  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation,  wherein  crop  out  here  and  there  outrageous 
blunders  of  fact  which  were  once  insisted  on  as  essential  to  harmony 
with  Holy  Writ.  He  will  find  nothing  dealing  with  the  progress  of 
educational  methods,  nothing  touching  the  pressing  questions  of  the 
day,  unless  it  be  some  long-since  abandoned  theory.  Were  he  to 
seek  mental  refreshment  from  his  cultured  neighbours,  he  would  find 
social  distinctions  of  class  insurmountable,  even  were  intercourse 
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with  the  average  country  neighbour  an  elevating  influence ;  he  would 
meet  with  no  sympathy,  but  would  soon  find  that  he  and  all  his 
works  are  by  this  class  only  tolerated  under  extremest  compulsion. 
If  any  wandering  star  does  for  a  moment  brighten  the  village,  woe 
to  the  teacher  who  approaches  him  ;  he  may  be  a  religious  enthusiast, 
or  a  political  agitator,  pouring  forth  torrents  of  burning  words,  and 
stirring  the  inmost  hearts  of  men  :  let  the  country  teacher  who  would 
keep  his  post  beware  of  asserting  his  rights  of  citizenship,  or  of 
identifying  himself  with  any  progressive  movement.  And  so  in 
every  direction  is  the  teacher  handicapped  and  discouraged.  From 
what  source,  then,  may  he  hope  to  renew  his  youth  like  the  eagle's  ? 
T^o  sentry  on  an  outpost  is  so  hopelessly  solitary  as  the  rural  teacher 
of  the  smallest  professional  ambition  :  the  pelican  of  the  wilderness, 
the  owl  of  the  desert,  are  his  emblems. 

Some  of  us  think  there  are  signs  of  a  growing  interest  in  rural 
education ;  some  of  us  think  there  are  none. 

EDMUND  VERNEY. 
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CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC 


WHEN  the  critic  of  the  future  comes  to  estimate  the  contributions  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  world  towards  the  dramatic  output  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  will  perhaps  recognise  that  of  all  contributions 
the  most  valuable  is  that  offered  by  France.  A  drama  which  numbers 
among  its  writers  such  men  as  Augier,  Dumas,  Hugo,  Labiche, 
Ohnet,  Pailleron,  Scribe,  Sardou,  to  mention  some  of  the  better 
known  names,  necessarily  claims  serious  attention.  We  in  England 
have  not  been  slow  to  give  this  attention.  Nay,  our  home  play- 
wrights have  rather  erred  on  the  side  of  giving  too  much.  Instead 
of  striving  along  the  arduous  path  of  original  work  they  have  too 
often  been  satisfied  to  walk  in  the  smoother  if  less  elevated  ways  of 
adaptation  and  wholesale  borrowing  from  our  neighbours.  Certainly 
they  found  much  to  tempt.  Unrestrained  by  prudish  fears,  the 
French  dramatists  took  account  of  a  wide  range  of  life.  The  most 
delicate  incidents  and  the  most  complex  situations  were  handled  by 
them  with  a  wit,  a  glitter  of  epigram,  a  lightness  of  touch,  a  power  to 
toss  about  pearls  without  breaking  them  which  could  not  fail  to  charm. 
But  the  discerning  critic  saw  that  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  level  of  dramatic  art  there  was  need  of  something 
beyond  all  this.  Clean-cut  reason  might  attract ;  to  fascinate  there 
must  be  fancy.  This  was  urged  by  M.  Crustave  Larroumet,  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Odeon,  February  1888,  on  '  Shakespeare  et  le  Theatre 
Francais.'  Having  paid  a  tribute  to  the  fine  qualities  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century French  dramatists,  he  continued — 

Leur  theatre  est  1'Iionneur  durable  de  notre  temps  ;  mais  a  cote1  d'eux,  puisque, 
grace  a  Dieu,  nous  avons  des  poetes,  ne  reste-t-il  pas  des  places  a  prendre  ?  C'est 
cliose  savoureuse  et  forte  que  la  raison,  mais  c'est  chose  delicieuse  que  la  fantaisie, 
et  la  part  de  cette  derniere  n'a  pas  e"t6  assez  large  jusqu'a  present  sur  nos  theatres  ; 
tachons  de  1'agrandir. 

To  this  end,  he  said,  a  sympathetic  study  of  Shakespeare   should 
greatly  help. 

How  far  his  advice  has  been  followed  we  need  not  now  discuss. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  more  important  plays  of  the  last  decade  reveal 
a  larger  element  of  poetry  than  those  of  previous  decades  of  the 
century.  And,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  no  play  of  this  period,  or  indeed 
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of  any  period,  is  the  element  of  poetry  more  conspicuous  than  in 
that  which  I  have  taken  as  the  subject  of  this  article.  Little 
wonder  that  it  is  selling  by  thousands  ;  little  wonder  that  enthusi- 
astic admirers  are  learning  some  of  its  fine  passages  by  heart. 
France  is  proud  of  the  play,  and  justly  so  :  for  it  bears  on  the  face 
of  it  the  birth-mark  of  immortality. 

The  material  provided  by  history  can  hardly  be  called  attractive. 
The  records  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  show  us  a  man  with  an  enormous 
nose,  who  early  in  life  went  to  Paris  and  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
duellist  and  a  debauchee,  a  bully  and  a  visionary.  Ever  ready  for  a 
quarrel,  he  yet  felt  drawn  to  science  and  the  drama,  and  gave 
expression  to  a  wild  fancy  in  certain  plays  and  comic  treatises  on  the 
sun  and  moon.  From  one  of  his  plays,  Le  P&dant  Joue,  Moliere  is 
generally  allowed  to  have  borrowed  some  of  the  best  scenes  in  Les 
Fourberies  de  Scapin ;  while  his  Voyage  dans  la  Lime  and  Histoire 
Comique  des  Etats  et  Empires  du  Soleil  are  said  to  have  furnished 
ideas  for  Swift's  Gulliver  and  Voltaire's  Micromegas. 

Some  sixty  years  ago  this  eccentric  character  found  a  champion 
in  Charles  Nodier ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  M.  Edmond  Eostand 
to  immortalise  him.  This  he  has  done  in  a  strangely  fascinating 
play.  The  Cyrano  he  sets  before  us  is  a  man  that  we  can  love,  a 
character  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  cellars  of  friendship,  where  we  lay 
down  the  vintages  crushed  from  the  wine  vats  of  the  human  heart. 
I  know  of  no  male  character  in  any  drama  that  attracts  as  this.  It 
is  the  creation  of  a  poet  full  of  power  and  pathos,  and  the  play  which 
gives  us  such  a  character  we  shall  not  willingly  allow  to  die.  One 
feels  almost  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  in  offering  a  rough  sketch 
of  that  which  in  itself  is  so  beautiful.  Still,  at  times  it  happens 
that  a  mere  bald  outline  of  a  fine  tale  will  kindle  a  desire  to  explore 
the  original ;  and  something  of  the  fascination  of  beauty  will  be 
reflected  from  even  the  dullest  eye. 

The  play  opens  in  1640,  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  in  Paris,  the 
historic  hotel  where  the  masterpieces  of  Corneille  and  Kacine  were 
first  performed.  A  piece  called  La  Clorise  is  now  about  to  be  played. 
The  public  enter  by  degrees,  musketeers  and  marquises,  pages,  pick- 
pockets, and  precieuses  (the  literary  ladies  of  the  day).  Among  the 
latter  is  the  young  and  beautiful  Eoxane.  Her  entrance  causes 
some  sensation,  especially  in  the  heart  of  a  certain  young  baron, 
Christian  de  Neuvillette.  Though  but  recently  arrived  in  Paris  he 
has  seen  Eoxane  at  the  hotel  before,  and  has  been  seen  by  her. 
That  subtle  current  which,  when  hearts  are  young  and  faces  pretty, 
so  often  flashes  from  eye  to  eye  has  already  betrayed  that  each  is  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  other.  Christian  learns  from  his  companion 
the  lady's  name,  and  further  that  she  is  an  orphan  and  cousin  to 
Cyrano.  Then  feelings  of  jealousy  are  roused  in  him  by  the  appearance 
of  two  noblemen  in  her  box.  The  one  is  the  Comte  de  Guiche, 
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nephew  of  the  great  Bichelieu,  the  other  the  Vicomte  de  Valvert. 
De  Gruiche,  it  seems,  is  enamoured  of  Koxane,  and  is  anxious  to  pro- 
vide her  with  a  complaisant  husband  in  the  person  of  this  Valvert. 

Meanwhile  people  in  the  audience  are  enquiring  about  Cyrano. 
Le  Bret,  his  bosom  friend,  and  Eagueneau,  a  pdtissier,  whose  soul 
is  more  given  to  poetry  than  pastry,  are  both  astonished  he  is  not 
present,  for  a  certain  actor,  Montfleury  by  name,  is  to  appear  in 
Clorise.  This  man  has  been  forbidden  by  the  redoubtable  Cyrano  to 
play  for  a  whole  month.  When  the  Clorise  curtain  rises  there  in 
truth  is  Montfleury  in  all  his  fatness  ;  but  ere  he  has  said  three  lines 
a  voice  is  heard  from  the  audience  ordering  him  off  the  stage. 
Montfleury  endeavours  to  continue,  whereupon  there  rises  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall  Cyrano,  with  flashing  eye,  bristling  moustache,  and 
prodigious  nose.  Needless  to  say  Montfleury  soon  has  to  disappear. 

Before  the  theatre  is  cleared  Cyrano  causes  yet  a  little  more 
excitement.  A  man  rather  irritated  at  the  turn  of  events  dares  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  and  even  to  look  at  his  nose.  This  to  Cyrano 
is  an  insult  he  never  allows  to  pass,  and  the  man  receives  a  sound 
kicking  for  his  pains.  Hereupon  the  Vicomte  de  Valvert,  probably 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  before  Koxane,  announces  to  De  Guiche 
his  intention  of  having  a  hit  at  Cyrano.  Going  up  to  him  he  makes 
some  feeble  remark  about  his  nose.  Cyrano,  contrary  to  his  wont, 
accepts  this  very  calmly.  Nay,  in  a  passage  of  admirable  banter  he 
reviews  the  various  criticisms  on  his  nose  that  might  be  made  by 
different  classes  of  observers — aggressive,  friendly,  inquisitive,  &c. 
But  though  he  comments  on  himself  he  does  not  allow  others  equal 
liberty.  The  Vicomte,  petrified  by  his  flow  of  raillery,  can  only  gasp 
out  some  terms  of  abuse.  Cyrano,  he  says,  is  a  country  bumpkin, 
who  has  not  even  a  pair  of  gloves.  Though  Cyrano's  reply,  begin- 
ning— 

Moi,  c'est  moralement  que  j'ai  mes  6l£gances, 

may  to  modern  ears  seem  lacking  in  modesty,  we  must  remember, 
here  as  elsewhere,  that  it  is  a  Gascon  who  is  speaking ;  and,  after  all, 
his  words  have  the  ring  of  true  metal.  As  the  Vicomte  still  continues 
his  abuse  Cyrano  lays  his  hand  on  his  sword.  '  Poet ! '  sneers  Valvert. 
'  Yes,  sir,  poet,'  replies  Cyrano  ;  '  and  so  much  so  that,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  while  fighting,  I  will  compose  you  a  ballad,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  envoy  I  will  wound  you.'  The  duel  takes  place,  Cyrano 
reciting  his  ballad  the  while,  and  with  the  words — 

A  la  fin  de  1'envoi  je  touche  ! 

he  wounds  the  Vicomte,  amid  the  frantic  applause  of  all  in  the 
theatre. 

These  lively  scenes  suffice  to  show  us  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
no  ordinary  mortal,  though,  perhaps,  there  is  a  suspicion  of  the 
braggadocio,  the  swashbuckler,  the  bully  about  him.  From  here 
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however,  we  pass  on  to  the  more  serious  side  of  the  play.  The 
audience  depart  and  Cyrano  is  left  with  his  friend  Le  Bret.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  the  real  cause  of  his  hatred  of  Montfleury,  he  explains 
that  this  fat  Silenus,  this  deplorable  actor,  was  in  the  habit  of  ogling 
the  ladies,  and  had  even  dared  to  make  eyes  at — ugh !  it  seemed 
like  a  slug  crawling  over  a  flower !  Cyrano  then  owns  that  he  is  in 
love.  He  loves  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world,  one  of  nature's 
snares,  a  musk  rose  wherein  love  lies  in  ambush — his  own  cousin, 
Roxane.  Tell  her  of  his  love  ?  Ah !  what  hope  could  such  a  pro- 
tuberance as  his  leave  ?  At  times  of  an  April  evening,  in  some  sweet 
garden  of  flowers,  his  eyes  have  followed  a  pair  of  lovers  ;  and  he  has 
thought  that  he,  too,  would  like  to  walk  in  the  moonlight  with  a  girl 
on  his  arm,  and  for  a  moment  he  has  forgotten  his  ugliness,  till 
suddenly  he  has  caught  sight  of  the  shadow  of  his  profile  on  the  wall ! 
No,  he  could  never  speak  of  love  to  Eoxane.  She  might  laugh  in 
his  face.  This  is  the  one  thing  in  the  world  that  he  fears. 

At  this  moment  Eoxane's  duenna  appears  and  asks  Cyrano  where 
Roxane  can  see  him  privately.  Cyrano  can  hardly  believe  his  ears. 
See  him  ?  Yes,  she  has  something  to  tell  him.  It  is  only  by  a  great 
effort  that  he  can  compose  himself  sufficiently  to  mention  Ragueneau's 
shop.  The  duenna  says  that  Roxane  will  be  there  next  morning  at 
seven,  after  attending  early  Mass.  Cyrano,  beside  himself  with  joy, 
feels  as  if  he  had  ten  hearts  and  twenty  arms.  He  longs  to  fight  not 
dwarfs  but  giants,  or  a  whole  army.  An  opportunity  soon  offers. 
The  incident  which  follows  is  supposed  to  be  historical.  A  friend  of 
Cyrano's  appears,  declaring  that  he  is  afraid  to  go  home,  as  he  has 
heard  that  a  hundred  men  are  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  Porte  de 
Nesle.  A  hundred  men !  This  is  just  what  Cyrano  wants.  He 
would  not  have  one  less.  Beseeching  those  around  not  to  help  him, 
but  to  follow  and  only  watch,  he  marches  off  at  their  head,  and  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  first  act. 

Next  morning,  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time,  Cyrano  enters 
Ragueneau's  shop.  He  is  in  a  state  of  intense  nervous  excitement. 
Repeatedly  he  enquires  the  hour — six  o'clock ;  five  minutes  past ;  ten 
minutes  past ;  a  quarter  past.  He  feels  sure  he  will  not  dare  to  speak 
to  Roxane,  to  say  one  word  of  all  that  he  has  in  his  heart.  Finally 
he  sits  down  to  write  to  her,  to  write  this  love  letter  which  he  has 
written  and  rewritten  a  hundred  times  within  himself.  He  will  put 
his  soul  by  the  paper  and  simply  copy  from  it.  Roxane  at  last 
appears ;  and  the  great  swashbuckler  timidly  awaits  what  she  has  to 
tell  him.  A  dainty  little  scene  follows.  Roxane  recalls  the  old  days 
of  childhood,  when  they  used  to  play  together  in  the  park  at  Bergerac. 
She  would  like  him  to  be  now  what  he  was  then,  her  almost-a- 
brother  (presque  frere).  Seeing  a  cut  on  his  hand  (a  wound  from  his 
fight  against  the  hundred)  she  takes  out  her  handkerchief  and  pro- 
ceeds to  dress  it  as  she  used  to  dress  his  scratches  in  the  old  days ; 
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while  Cyrano,  happy  as  a  child,  sits  down  by  her  side.  Then,  encou- 
raged by  the  perfume  of  the  past,  she  begins  to  unbosom  herself.  She 
loves  some  one,  who  does  not  know  it — at  least  not  yet — but  who 
soon  will ;  one  who,  she  feels,  loves  her  too.  At  each  word  Cyrano's 
heart  beats  more  wildly.  This  some  one,  moreover,  is  in  Cyrano's 
regiment — a  cadet  in  the  same  company.  She  is  surely  referring  to 
himself.  He  is  proud,  noble,  young,  daring,  handsome.  'Hand- 
some ! '  gasps  Cyrano.  The  very  word  is  like  a  bell  to  toll  him  back 
from  her  to  his  sole  self.  Yes,  she  has  been  talking  of  another,  of 
Baron  Christian  de  Neuvillette,  who  is  to  join  the  cadets  to-day.  '  And 
is  it  to  tell  me  this  that  you  made  me  come  here  ? '  asks  Cyrano. 
No,  she  has  a  request  to  make.  She  has  heard  that  nearly  all  the 
cadets  are  Gascons,  and  that  the  non-Gascons  fare  but  ill,  and, 
having  witnessed  Cyrano's  skill  and  courage  yesterday,  she  thought 
that  ....  'All  right,'  he  interrupts,  '  I  will  defend  your  young 
baron.'  '  And  tell  him  to  write  to  me,'  she  adds  as  she  goes  away. 

Cyrano  is  not  long  left  to  his  grief.  The  cadets,  having  heard  of 
his  exploit  of  the  previous  night,  come  to  congratulate  him.  De 
Guiche  offers  to  interest  his  uncle,  Eichelieu,  in  his  behalf.  Cyrano 
rejects  the  offer.  '  Ah  !  why  slay  every  passing  chance  ? '  asks  Le 
Bret,  to  whom  he  replies,  in  words  aglow  with  honest  scorn  and  sturdy 
independence — 

Et  que  faudrait-il  faire  ? 

Chercher  un  protecteur  puissant,  prendre  un  patron, 

Et,  comme  un  lierre  obscur,  qui  circonvient  un  tronc 

Et  s'en  fait  un  tuteur  en  lui  le"chant  l'e"corce, 

Grimper  par  ruse  au  lieu  de  s'41ever  par  force  ? 

Non,  merci  .... 

Avoir  un  ventre  us6  par  la  marche  ?  une  peau 

Qui  plus  vite  a  1'endroit  des  genoux  devient  sale  ? 

Ex6cuter  des  tours  de  souplesse  dorsale  ? 

Non,  merci  .... 

.  .  .  Mais  .  .  .  chanter, 

Rever,  rire,  passer,  etre  seul,  etre  libre, 

Avoir  1'ceil  qui  regarde  bien,  la  voix  qui  vibre.  .  .  . 

But  read  the  whole  speech.  It  is  full  of  good  things.  Especially 
graceful  are  the  four  lines — 

N'fScrire  jamais  rien  qui  de  soi  ne  sortit, 

Et  modeste  d'ailleurs,  se  dire  :  Mon  petit, 

Sois  satisfait  des  fleurs,  des  fruits,  meme  des  feuilles, 

Si  c'est  dans  ton  jardin  a  toi  que  tu  les  cueilles. 

Meanwhile  Christian  has  entered.  One  of  the  cadets  approaches  the 
newcomer  and  gives  him  the  valuable  hint  that  there  is  one  thing 
which  must  never  be  referred  to  in  the  regiment.  Here  he  points  to 
Cyrano  and  places  his  finger  on  his  nose.  Not  only  must  no  allusion 
be  made  to  the  fatal  cartilage,  but  even  to  draw  forth  one's  handker- 
chief is  to  draw  forth  one's  shroud.  After  receiving  this  warning 
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Christian  goes  up  to  his  captain  and  asks  what  a  man  should  do  when 
southerners  are  too  boastful.  He  is  told  to  show  them  that  one  can 
be  of  the  north  and  yet  brave.  An  opportunity  soon  occurs.  Cyrano, 
pressed  by  his  comrades,  begins  an  account  of  his  fight  against  the 
hundred.  After  a  sentence  or  two  Christian  interrupts  with  some  refer- 
ence to  the  nasal  organ.  Cyrano  stops,  stupefied.  '  Who  is  yon 
man  ?  '  he  asks.  On  learning  that  it  is  the  new  cadet,  the  Baron  de 
Neuvillette,  he  masters  himself  by  a  supreme  effort  and  resumes. 
But  scarce  another  sentence  has  he  said  when  Christian  again  interjects 
a  remark  about  the  nose,  and  again  and  again.  At  last  Cyrano  can 
control  his  feelings  no  longer.  '  Out  of  the  room,  all  of  you  ! '  he 
shouts,  '  and  leave  me  alone  with  this  man.'  They  obey  like  school- 
boys, expecting  to  find  Christian  reduced  to  mincemeat  when  they 
return.  But  what  happens  ? 

'  Shake  hands,'  says  Cyrano,  when  the  cadets  have  gone.  Christian, 
perplexed,  holds  back.  '  Shake  hands,'  repeats  Cyrano  ;  '  I  am  her 
brother,  or  almost  so.'  '  Whose  ?  '  '  Eoxane's.'  On  hearing  this 
name  Christian  rushes  to  him  with  joy.  But  his  joy  turns  to  sadness 
when  he  hears  that  Koxane  is  expecting  a  letter  from  him  ;  for,  alas  ! 
he  knows  not  how  to  talk  of  love.  To  break  silence  will  be  to  destroy 
all  his  chances.  An  idea  then  occurs  to  Cyrano.  After  all  he  too 
may  have  a  share  in  winning  Eoxane.  We  can  almost  hear  his  great 
heart-throbs  as  he  proposes  to  Christian  that  they  shall  collaborate. 
He  will  lend  Christian  eloquence  and  Christian  shall  lend  him  physical 
charms.  It  is  only  for  amusement,  he  hastens  to  explain,  an  experiment 
which  appeals  to  a  poet. 

Tu  marcheras  ;  j'irai  dans  1'ombre  a  ton  cott5. 
Je  serai  ton  esprit ;  tu  seras  ma  beautfi. 

'  But  the  letter  ? '  asks  Christian.  '  There  it  is,'  says  Cyrano,  handing 
him  the  one  he  had  written  in  the  morning.  '  We  poets  always  carry 
about  epistles  to  some  Chloris  or  other.  No  :  there  will  be  no  need  of 
change.  It  will  fit  Roxane  like  a  glove.'  Christian  throws  himself  into 
Cyrano's  arms ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  cadets  find  him  when  they 
return. 

The  third  act  shows  us  Roxane's  house,  with  a  balcony  over  the 
entrance.  She  is  talking  to  Cyrano  of  the  beautiful  letters  Christian 
has  written  to  her,  and  quoting  fragments  from  them,  for  she  knows 
them  all  by  heart.  Cyrano  asks  her  on  what  subject  she  intends 
questioning  Christian  to-day.  To-day,  she  says,  it  shall  be  nothing 
definite  :  she  will  simply  ask  him  to  speak  of  love,  to  give  free  rein  to 
his  fancy,  improvise  and  be  splendid.  When  Christian  arrives  Cyrano 
tells  him  that  now  is  his  chance  of  covering  himself  with  glory.  Let 
him  prepare  his  memory.  But  Christian  refuses.  He  is  tired  of  bor- 
rowing all  his  letters  and  speeches.  He  is  no  longer  afraid,  and  will 
speak  for  himself.  Alas !  when  the  moment  comes  he  fails  ludi- 
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crously,  and  the  exacting  Roxane  retires  into  her  house  disgusted. 
Cyrano,  however,  is  at  hand  to  help.  It  is  a  dark  night,  and  he  may 
possibly  be  able  to  repair  the  damage.  Christian  shall  stand  in  front  of 
the  balcony,  while  he  himself  will  hide  underneath  and  act  as  promp- 
ter. A  few  pebbles  thrown  against  Roxane's  window  bring  her  to  the 
balcony  ;  and  then  takes  place  one  of  the  most  memorable  love  scenes 
ever  imagined  by  any  dramatist.  Roxane,  about  to  retire  when  she 
finds  it  is  Christian  below,  changes  her  mind  on  hearing  him  speak  in  a 
style  more  suited  to  the  ear  of  a  prfoieuse.  She  soon  notices,  how- 
ever, that  his  words  come  in  a  peculiarly  halting  fashion.  Whereupon 
Cyrano,  seeing  that  the  work  of  prompter  is  growing  too  dangerous, 
draws  Christian  under  the  balcony  and  steps  into  his  place.  There  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  no  longer  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own 
ugliness,  he  can  at  length  pour  forth  his  soul  to  the  woman  he  loves. 
Forsaking  such  banalities  as  '  quivers '  and  '  arrows  '  and  '  torches,'  he 
would  make  his  escape  into  the  realities  of  things.  Even  wit  he 
would  put  aside.  '  Je  le  hais  dans  1'amour,'  he  says. 

Le  moment  vient  d'ailleurs,  ine"vitablement — 
Et  je  plains  ceux  pour  qui  ne  vient  pas  ce  moment — 
Oil  nous  sentons  qu'en  nous  une  amour  noble  exist e 
Que  chaque  joli  mot  que  nous  disons  rend  triste  ! 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  protest  against  pretty  conceits  he  is  not 
altogether  above  using  them  himself  in  his  analysis  of  a  kiss. 

Un  baiser,  mais  a,  tout  prendre,  qu'est-ce  ? 
Un  serment  fait  d'un  peu  plus  pres,  une  promesse 
Plus  precise,  un  aveu  qui  veut  se  confirmer, 
Un  point  rose  qu'on  met  sur  1'i  du  verbe  aimer ; 
(j'est  un  secret  qui  prend  la  bouclie  pour  1'oreille, 
Un  instant  d'infini  qui  fait  un  bruit  d'abeille, 
Une  communion  ayant  un  gout  de  flour, 
Une  fafon  d'un  peu  se  respirer  le  coeur, 
Et  d'un  peu  se  gouter,  au  bord  des  levres,  Tame  ! 

The  kiss  finally  is  won.  Christian  climbs  up  to  the  balcony  to  take 
it,  and  the  lips  of  the  lovers  taste  their  moment  of  infinity. 
Even  to  poor  Cyrano  comes  a  fragment  of  their  joy;  for  he  knows 
that  it  is  his  words  which  Roxane  is  kissing  on  Christian's  lips. 

But  at  this  moment  steps  are  heard  approaching.  Cyrano  runs 
in  as  if  from  a  distance.  Then  a  monk  appears  with  a  note  for 
Roxane.  It  is  from  De  Gruiche,  who  is  hiding  in  a  neighbouring 
monastery.  He  requests  a  farewell  interview  before  starting  for  the 
siege  of  Arras.  Roxane  calls  the  monk  to  hear  the  letter,  and, 
pretending  to  read  it  aloud,  turns  it  into  an  order  from  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  the  effect  that  she  must  submit,  however  much  against 
her  will,  and  be  married  to  Christian.  The  very  holy,  intelligent,  and 
discreet  Capuchin  who  bears  the  letter  will  perform  the  ceremony  in 
her  own  house.  Roxane  assumes  the  air  of  a  martyr.  But  before 
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entering  the  house  she  requests  Cyrano  to  keep  back  De  Guiche,  who 
will  be  coming  immediately.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  needed 
for  the  ceremony. 

But  how  is  he  to  occupy  De  Guiche' s  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  An 
idea  strikes  him.  He  climbs  up  to  the  balcony,  pulls  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  takes  off  his  sword,  seizes  a  branch  of  a  tree  which  is 
within  reach,  and,  just  as  De  Guiche  arrives  a  few  yards  from  the 
house,  suddenly  swings  down  in  front  of  him,  and  falls  heavily  to 
the  ground,  as  if  from  a  great  height.  De  Guiche  is  thunderstruck, 
of  course.  Cyrano,  changing  his  voice  and  feigning  to  have  fallen 
from  the  moon,  manages  to  detain  him  by  discoursing  of  the  six 
methods  he  had  invented  for  reaching  the  moon.  In  the  end  De 
Guiche  becomes  quite  interested.  Suddenly,  however,  Cyrano 
breaks  the  spell  by  announcing  in  his  natural  voice  that  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  is  up.  At  the  same  moment  the  door  of  the  house  is 
thrown  open,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  candelabra  within,  Christian 
and  Eoxane  are  seen  holding  hands,  while  the  monk  looks  on 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

But  the  new-made  bride  and  bridegroom  are  not  to  be  left  long 
in  their  happiness.  '  Bid  good-bye  to  your  husband,  madame,'  says 
De  Guiche ;  and  turning  to  Christian,  '  The  regiment  is  starting  for 
Arras.  Go  and  join  it.'  Producing  the  order  for  the  cadets,  he 
bids  Christian  himself  take  it  to  them.  De  Guiche  being  in  com- 
mand must,  of  course,  be  obeyed.  Cyrano  has  to  tear  Christian  away 
from  Eoxane.  She  begs  her  cousin  to  take  care  of  him;  to  see 
that  he  does  not  endanger  his  life  ;  that  he  is  faithful  to  her  ;  and 
that  he  writes  frequently.  On  the  last  point  Cyrano  promises 
without  hesitation. 

In  Act  iv.  we  find  the  Cadets  de  Gascogne  at  the  siege  of  Arras, 
encamped  round  the  town.  The  French  are  in  a  sorry  plight ;  for 
since  they  began  the  siege  Spanish  troops  have  arrived  to  help  the 
defenders,  and  encamped  around  them.  There  is  a  great  dearth  of 
provisions  in  the  camp,  and  the  pale,  thin  faces  of  the  cadets  betray 
their  sufferings.  It  is  only  Cyrano's  magic  influence  that  keeps 
them  from  breaking  out  in  open  revolt.  He  always  has  a  jest,  the 
right  word,  for  each  of  them.  '  Toujours  le  mot,  la  pointe ! '  says 
one  of  the  cadets.  '  Yes,'  replies  Cyrano, 

Et  je  voudrais  mourir,  un  soir,  sous  un  ciel  rose, 

En  faisant  un  bon  mot  pour  une  belle  cause  ! 

— Oh !  frappe"  par  la  seule  arme  noble  qui  soit, 

Et  par  un  ennemi  qu'on  sait  digne  de  soi, 

Sur  un  gazon  de  gloire  et  loin  d'un  lit  de  fievres, 

Tomber  la  pointe  au  cosur  en  meme  temps  qu'aux  levres ! 

Matters  in  the  siege  are  drawing  to  a  crisis.  De  Guiche,  indeed, 
who  is  in  communication  with  a  Spanish  spy,  announces  that  the 
Spaniards  intend  attacking  the  French  line  this  very  day,  in  an 
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hour's  time,  and,  moreover,  that  their  attack  will  be  concentrated  on 
this  special  part  of  the  line  where  the  cadets  are  posted.  This  news 
sets  all  astir.  For  many  it  will  be  their  last  day  on  earth.  Christian  is 
sitting  apart,  thinking  of  Eoxane.  As  Cyrano  approaches  him  the 
poor  fellow  says  he  would  wish  to  put  his  heart's  farewell  in  a  last 
beautiful  letter.  Cyrano  hands  him  one.  He  expected  the  attack 
would  be  made  to-day,  and  has  already  said  good-bye  for  Christian.  On 
opening  the  letter  Christian  finds  tear  stains.  '  Yes,'  stammers  Cyrano ; 
'  a  poet  takes  himself  seriously.  That  is  the  charm  .  .  .  Death  is 
not  terrible;  but  never  to  see  her  again  .  .  .  voila  V 'horrible!  '  And 
Christian  half  guesses  that  he  is  not  the  only  man  who  loves  Eoxane. 

A  noise  is  now  heard  in  the  distance,  the  sound  of  carriage  bells. 
The  coachman  has  cried  out,  '  Service  du  Eoi ! '  All  line  up  to  receive 
the  carriage.  The  step  is  lowered,  the  door  opened,  and,  behold — 
Eoxane !  '  Service  du  Eoi !  Vous  ? '  exclaims  De  Gruiche.  '  Mais,  du 
seul  roi,  1' Amour ! '  she  replies.  And  how  had  she  passed  through 
the  Spanish  lines  ?  By  telling  them  she  was  going  to  see  her  lover. 
'  Lover  ? '  asks  Christian.  Yes :  if  she  had  said  '  husband '  they  would 
not  have  let  her  pass.  Her  presence  seems  to  put  new  life  into  the 
cadets,  who  immediately  begin  to  smarten  themselves  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her.  And  here  occurs  a  delightful  scene,  a  touch  of  genius 
in  the  domain  of  stage  effect.  Eoxane  overhears  one  of  the  cadets 
lamenting  his  hunger.  '  I  too  am  hungry,'  she  says  ;  '  but  here  is 
my  menu,'  and  she  bids  them  look  into  her  carriage.  There  they  find 
a  veritable  larder — galantine,  gigot,  ortolans,  paon  truffe,  red  and 
whitewine.  The  cadets  are  wild  with  delight,  and  some  even 
moved  to  tears.  '  Je  Padore,'  gulps  the  great  Cyrano,  following  her 
with  his  arms  full  of  provisions  and  helping  her  to  serve  his 
comrades. 

But  there  is  something  weighing  on  his  mind.  Taking  Christian 
aside,  he  tells  him  that,  in  case  Eoxane  should  refer  to  letters,  he 
must  not  be  foolish  enough  to  show  signs  of  astonishment.  '  You 
have  written  oftener  than  you  think,'  he  adds.  '  How  many  times  a 
week  ? '  asks  Christian.  '  Two  ?  Three  ?  Four  ? '  '  More  than  that.' 
'  Every  day  ?  '  '  Yes,  every  day — twice.'  Each  day  before  dawn 
and  after  dusk  he  has  risked  his  life  to  bear  these  letters  through 
the  Spanish  lines.  Seeing  Eoxane  approaching  he  withdraws  into  his 
tent  and  leaves  Christian  alone  with  her.  Why  had  she  run  all  these 
risks  to  rejoin  him  ?  On  account  of  his  letters,  each  of  which  had 
been  more  beautiful  than  the  one  before.  Through  them  all  she 
seemed  to  hear  that  voice  which,  one  evening  under  her  balcony, 
had  revealed  the  depths  of  his  soul  to  her.  Each  letter  had  been  as 
a  petal  wafted  from  this  soul.  And  now,  in  this  hour  when  death 
might  overtake  both  of  them,  she  would  ask  pardon  for  having  in 
her  frivolity  done  him  the  injustice  to  love  him  for  his  beauty  only. 
At  present  she  loves  him  for  his  soul  alone.  His  beauty  she  no 
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longer  sees.  She  would  love  him  even  if  he  were  ugly.  <  Ugly  ? '  he 
exclaims,  horrified.  '  Ugly,'  she  repeats  ;  '  I  swear  it.'  Christian 
can  bear  no  more.  Sick  at  heart  he  makes  an  excuse  to  retire. 

Calling  Cyrano  from  his  tent  he  tells  him  that  Koxane  loves  him 
no  longer ;  that  it  is  his  soul  (in  other  words,  Cyrano's)  that  she 
loves  ;  and  he  knows  that  Cyrano  loves  her  too — ay,  madly.  A  ray 
of  joy  lights  up  the  swashbuckler's  heart.  He  is  glad,  he  says,  that 
even  such  a  thought  has  come  to  her  ;  but  he  advises  Christian  not  to 
take  her  at  her  word.  Christian  declares,  however,  that  she  shall  choose 
between  them.  '  Why  should  I  destroy  your  happiness  because  I 
am  handsome?'  he  asks.  'And  why  should  I  send  yours  to  the 
grave,'  replies  Cyrano, '  because,  thanks  to  the  accident  of  birth,  I  have 
the  gift  of  expressing  .  .  .  what  you  perhaps  feel  ? '  But  Christian 
is  resolved,  and,  telling  Cyrano  he  is  going  to  the  end  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, he  calls  to  Koxane.  Cyrano,  he  explains,  has  something 
important  to  say  to  her. 

Eoxane  again  repeats  that  she  would  love  Christian  even  if  he  were 
ugly.  '  Hideous  ? '  asks  Cyrano.  '  Hideous,'  she  replies.  '  Dis- 
figured ?  '  '  Yes,  disfigured.'  '  Grotesque  ? '  '  Nothing  could  make 
him  grotesque  in  my  eyes,'  is  her  answer.  The  poor  fellow,  struggling 
with  his  love,  feels  that  perhaps  after  all  the  road  to  happiness  for 
both  of  them  is  lying  open.  He  is  probably  about  to  confess  all, 
when  Le  Bret  calls  him  aside.  A  shot  had  been  heard  a  minute 
before,  and  now  some  men  appear  bringing  in  a  body  covered  by 
cloaks.  They  try  to  prevent  Roxane  from  seeing ;  but  she  in- 
stinctively divines  who  is  lying  beneath.  It  is  Christian,  mortally 
wounded  by  the  first  shot  from  the  enemy.  She  throws  herself  on 
the  body  in  a  frenzy  of  grief,  while  Cyrano  bends  over  him  and 
whispers  in  his  ear  the  lie  of  a  faithful  friend  :  '  I  have  told  her  all,  and 
it  is  you  that  she  loves  still ; '  and  Christian,  happy  in  this  thought, 
closes  his  eyes  for  ever.  In  his  bosom  Roxane  finds  a  letter  for  her, 
the  letter  Cyrano  had  written  that  very  morning,  and  now  covered 
with  blood.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  are  making  a  desperate  attack. 
The  cadets  fall  on  all  sides.  At  length  Cyrano  gathers  round  him 
the  survivors,  and,  holding  aloft  a  lance  from  which  waves  Roxane's 
little  handkerchief,  makes  a  charge. 

Fifteen  years  elapse  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts.  The 
piece  opens  again  in  the  garden  of  a  convent  near  Paris.  Roxane 
has  been  in  the  convent  fourteen  years ;  and  from  a  conversation 
between  two  of  the  sisters  we  gather  that  every  Saturday  Cyrano 
comes  to  bring  her  news  of  the  outside  world.  He  alone  knows  how 
to  lighten  her  sorrow.  Moreover  he  always  has  a  kind  and  cheery 
word  for  the  sisters,  who  all  love  him.  To-day  is  a  Saturday  at  the 
end  of  September.  De  Gruiche,  created  Due  de  Gramont  for  his 
successful  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Arras,  has  come  to  pay  Roxane  a 
visit.  Le  Bret  too  appears,  and  the  conversation  turns  on  Cyrano. 
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He  seems  to  be  living  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  making  new 
enemies  every  day,  attacking  all  shams,  whether  among  nobles, 
priests,  or  authors.  Though  no  one  would  dare  to  retaliate  openly, 
says  De  Gruiche  to  Le  Bret,  yet  it  was  only  yesterday  he  heard  some 
one  saying  that  Cyrano  might  die  of  an  '  accident.'  Therefore  he 
ought  to  be  on  the  watch.  As  De  Gruiche  takes  his  leave  Koxane 
accompanies  him  through  the  convent. 

At  this  moment  Kagueneau  rushes  in  with  some  news  for 
Eoxane,  but  seeing  Le  Bret  deems  it  better  to  tell  him.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Cyrano's  when  in  the  distance  he  caught  sight  of  him 
leaving  his  house.  Just  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  a  log 
of  wood  fell  from  a  window  on  his  head.  At  present  he  was  lying  in 
his  room  with  a  frightful  hole  in  his  skull.  The  doctor  had  declared 
it  would  be  fatal  to  get  up.  Le  Bret  at  once  hastens  off  with 
Eagueneau  to  see  him. 

Roxane  returns,  and  two  of  the  sisters  bring  a  big  armchair, 
which  they  place  ready  for  Cyrano,  who  should  arrive  shortly.  Eox- 
ane sits  down  and  continues  some  needlework.  Soon  the  clock 
strikes.  Usually  on  the  last  stroke  of  the  hour  Cyrano  appears. 
To-day  he  is  late  for  the  first  time  for  fourteen  years.  However  not 
very  late,  for  the  next  minute  he  is  announced.  He  comes  down 
the  steps  into  the  garden,  very  pale,  and  walking  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Eoxane,  as  is  her  wont,  continues  her  work  without  turning 
her  head  to  greet  him.  Having  reached  the  armchair,  he  apologises 
for  his  lateness  ;  an  unexpected  visitor  had  delayed  him.  [The  poor 
fellow  is  speaking  of  Death.]  He  had  told  him  to  call  again  in  an 
hour.  As  usual  Eoxane  asks  for  the  news  of  the  week,  and  Cyrano 
proceeds  to  mention  some  of  the  events  which  have  happened  since 
last  Saturday,  the  19th.  But  he  is  growing  weaker  every  moment, 
and  as  he  arrives  at  the  words  '  Saturday,  the  26th,'  his  eyes  close 
and  his  head  falls  on  his  chest.  Eoxane,  surprised  by  the  silence, 
looks  up,  and  believing  he  has  fainteql  rushes  towards  him.  Her 
voice  rouses  him,  and  he  assures  her  that  all  is  well.  It  is  the  Arras 
wound,  he  explains,  which  sometimes  troubles  him.  Eoxane,  believ- 
ing this,  refers  to  her  own  wound,  there"at  her  heart,  under  the  letter 
on  which  may  still  be  seen  the  stains  of  tears  and  blood. 

'  And  didn't  you  promise  that  one  day  you  would  let  me  read  this 
letter  ? '  asks  Cyrano.  Eoxane  hands  it  to  him,  and  sits  down  again 
at  her  work.  And  there  in  the  gathering  twilight  he  begins  to  read 
that  letter  which  fifteen  years  ago  he  himself  wrote  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  and  which  still  bears  the  stains  of  his  own  tears.  As  he 
reads  it,  half  aloud  and  half  in  a  whisper,  his  voice  takes  Eoxane's 
memory  back  over  the  fifteen  years  to  a  certain  night  when  she 
heard  that  same  voice  pouring  out  words  of  love  such  as  no  other  man 
ever  spake.  Approaching  him  quietly  she  perceives  that  he  is  not 
reading  the  letter  (it  is  now  too  dark  to  read).  Then  the  truth 
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flashes  on  her,  the  secret  which  had  been  his  through  all  these  years. 
And  why,  she  asks,  has  he  allowed  this  sublime  silence  to  be  broken 
to-day  ?  Why  ?  But  Le  Bret  and  Kagueneau,  who  now  enter  run- 
ning, supply  the  answer.  He  has  killed  himself,  they  tell  her,  by 
getting  up.  'It  is  true,'  adds  Cyrano;  'I  had  not  finished  my 
gazette.  And  Saturday,  the  26th,  an  hour  before  dinner,  Monsieur 
de  Bergerac  died,  assassinated.'  And  taking  off  his  hat  he  shows  his 
head,  covered  with  bandages. 

Roxane  in  her  grief  implores  him  to  live.  She  reproaches  herself 
with  having  wrecked  his  life.  'You?'  he  replies  ;  '  on  the  contrary:' 

J'ignorais  la  douceur  feminine.     Ma  mere 
Ne  m'a  pas  trouve*  beau.     Je  n'ai  pas  eu  de  sceur. 
Plus  tard,  j'ai  redoute"  1'amante  a  1'oeil  moqueur. 
Je  vous  dois  d'avoir  eu,  tout  au  moins,  une  amie. 
Grace  a  vous  une  robe  a  passe"  dans  ma  vie. 

Surely  a  beautiful  line,  this  last.  But  the  end  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing. A  shiver  runs  through  the  strong  man's  frame.  He  sees 
Death  advancing  on  him.  He  will  meet  it,  however,  like  a  man,  not 
stretched  in  an  armchair,  but  upright  and  sword  in  hand.  Springing 
up  he  plants  himself  with  his  back  to  a  tree.  Ah  !  Death  is  even 
daring  to  look  at  his  nose  !  And  what  are  all  these  closing  round 
him  ?  All  his  old  enemies.  Yes  :  he  recognises  them — Lies,  Com- 
promises, Prejudices,  Cowardice,  Folly.  Make  terms  with  them  ? 
Never.  They  will  lay  him  low  at  the  last,  it  is  true ;  but  still  he 
will  fight,  fight,  fight ;  and  he  slashes  the  air  with  vast  sweeps  of  his 
sword.  Let  them  tear  away  everything  from  him,  the  laurel  and  the 
rose  ;  there  is  still  one  thing  he  will  bear  away  with  him  unsullied — 
his  plume  of  honour. 

Arrachez  !     II  y  a  malgre"  vous  quelque  chose 

Que  j'emporte,  et  ce  soir,  quand  j'entrerai  chez  Dieu, 

Mon  salut  balaiera  largement  le  seuil  bleu, 

Quelque"  chose  que  sans  un  pli,  sans  une  tache, 

J'emporte  malgre*  vous,  et  c'est  .  .  .  c'est  .  .  .  mon  panache. 

With  these  words  he  falls  back  into  the  arms  of  Le  Bret  and 
Ragueneau. 

Thus  ends  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plays  that  have  ever  been 
seen  on  any  stage  and  in  any  age.  Do  you  say  this  rough  outline 
savours  rather  of  melodrama  ?  That  may  be ;  but  study  the  play 
itself  and  you  will  assuredly  find  in  it  that  which  is  higher  and  more 
solid  than  mere  melodrama.  For  myself,  I  have  not  seen  it  acted. 
My  enthusiasm,  therefore,  owes  nothing  to  the  glamour  which  skilful 
actors  and  actresses  so]  often  throw  round  their  parts.  I  take  the 
play  merely  on  its  merits  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  I  again  venture  to 
affirm  that  it  will  rank  among  the  immortals.  Search  the  whole 
range  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Victor  Hugo,  or  any  other 
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French  dramatist,  and  you  will  find  nothing  on  a  higher  level.  Nay, 
if  I  mistake  not,  you  will  find  nothing  worthy  to  be  put  on  the  same 
level. 

It  does  not  grapple  with  those  infinities  which  have  ever  perplexed 
the  mind  of  man,  those  high  themes  which  have  been  touched  on 
in  Hamlet  and  Faust  and  Ibsen's  Brand.  It  does  not  deal  with  those 
stormy  passions  which  sweep  before  us  in  Macbeth.  There  may  be  in 
it  less  of  brilliant  dialogue  than  in  certain  other  plays  which  France 
has  given  to  the  century.  Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  wit,  no  lack  of 
humour  in  this  play ;  and  the  whole  is  bathed  in  that  element  which 
alone  can  render  the  thoughts  of  men  proof  against  the  rust  of  years 
—poetry. 

The  fundamental  conception  is  essentially  that  of  a  poet.  Who 
but  a  poet  could  have  imagined  a  man  so  devoted  to  a  woman  as 
to  be  willing  to  trample  on  his  own  heart  in  order  to  offer  up  a  rival 
worthy  of  this  woman's  love  ?  Who  but  a  poet  could  imagine  this 
man,  after  his  rival  has  died,  and  when  he  knows  that  it  is  he 
himself  who  won  her  heart,  still  concealing  his  love  till  his  last  hour, 
lest  he  should  cause  her  a  pang  of  sorrow  by  displacing  a  tender 
memory  ?  The  details  too  are  worked  out  by  the  hand  of  a  poet 
and  a  dramatist.  Everywhere  there  are  passages  of  great  beauty. 
Everywhere  is  apparent  the  instinct  for  dramatic  fitness.  Long 
though  the  play  be,  all  in  it  is  life  and  movement.  Never  once  does 
the  interest  flag,  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  in  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  down  to  that  last  sad  scene  of  all  which,  by  showing  how 
a  hero  can  die,  almost  makes  us  '  half  in  love  with  easeful  death.' 

It  is  round  Cyrano,  of  course,  that  the  chief  interest  gathers.  The 
other  characters  are  but  subordinate  to  his.  In  all  he  says  and  does 
we  are  conscious  of  a  personality  that  compels  admiration ;  and  I 
again  say  that  I  know  of  no  man  in  any  drama  in  any  language  who 
attracts  quite  as  much  as  he.  Shakespeare  has  given  us  heroines 
that  appeal  to  us  more  than  Eoxane ;  but  not  even  Shakespeare 
himself  has  given  us  a  hero  that  appeals  to  us  as  Cyrano.  Everything 
about  him  is  great — great  as  his  own  colossal  nose.  He  is  great  in 
his  hatred  of  shams  no  less  than  in  his  love  of  verities.  And  race  of 
little  men  though  we  be,  with  our  limping  loves  and  halting  hates, 
there  is  still  something  within  us  which  bids  us  bow  down  to  great- 
ness when  we  meet  it. 

No  doubt  there  are  always  men  who,  when  they  find  a  fellow 
creature  straying  from  the  paths  of  commonplace  or  cynicism,  will 
be  ready  to  revile  him  as  a  purveyor  of  mere  sentiment.  Such 
men  may  affect  a  cheap  superiority  by  sneering  at  Cyrano  as  a 
sentimentalist.  Happily,  however,  most  of  us  belong  to  that  inferior 
section  of  mortals  who  are  not  above  taking  an  interest  in  the  human 
heart  by  which  we  live,  not  above  being  moved  by  its  tenderness,  its 
joys,  its  fears.  To  the  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who  are  fortunate 
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enough  to  read  or  see  this  play,  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  hero  will  stand 
out  as  a  man  worthy  of  their  love.  And  in  those  cellars  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  where  from  time  to  time  we  lay  down  the  choicest 
friends  of  our  bosom,  friends  that  year  by  year,  like  all  good  wine, 
grow  mellower  and  ever  mellower,  and  come  forth  at  our  bidding  to 
cheer  us  when  the  skies  of  life  are  lowering  and  its  waters  troubled — 
in  those  cellars  of  friendship  I  venture  to  believe  that  many  a  man 
will  treasure  not  least  sedulously  this  vintage  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

STANLEY  YOUNG. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  HAVANA 
BY  ENGLAND,   1762 


IN  1761  was  signed  the  celebrated  agreement  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  known  as  '  the  Family 
Compact,'  which  was  to  prod  ace  such  important  results  in  the  political 
history  of  Europe. 

Pitt,  then  directing  the  destinies  of  this  country,  saw  the  necessity 
for  instant  action,  and  urged  on  his  Cabinet  the  importance  of  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  but,  failing  to  carry  with 
him  the  great  majority  of  his  colleagues,  resigned  office  and  shortly 
afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Government  driven  to  do 
what  he  had  originally  recommended. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  January,  1762,  that  war  against  Spain  was 
declared  by  England,  but  delay  still  dogged  our  footsteps  and  the 
chief  active  measure  of  the  coming  campaign  was  not  commenced 
until  two  months  later,  when  on  the  5th  of  March  a  combined  naval 
and  military  force  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  having  for  its  ultimate 
destination  the  rich  city  of  Havana,  then,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  the 
capital  of  the  '  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.' 

Of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  this  important 
place — the  centre  of  their  trade,  the  key  to  their  American  possessions, 
the  rich  and  prosperous  capital  of  their  West  Indian  Empire,  possess- 
ing a  fine  harbour  and  a  commanding  strategical  position — un- 
doubtedly presented  the  most  favourable  and  promising  point  of 
attack.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  author  of 
the  scheme  for  its  reduction,  and  having  laid  it  before  the  Cabinet 
was  in  return  granted  the  privilege  of  nominating  the  officers  in  chief 
command  who  were  to  carry  out  his  design.  A  consideration  of  the 
persons  thus  appointed  bears  out  this  statement,  since  most  of  them 
were  personal  friends  of  the  Duke  and  members  of  his  immediate 
entourage. 

The  chief  command  of  the  military  forces  was  conferred  upon 
George,  third  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  head  of  the  house  of  Keppel, 
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who  had  from  boyhood  been  closely  associated  with  the  Duke,  whose 
aide-de-camp  he  was  and  with  whom  he  had  served  at  Fontenoy  and 
Culloden. 

Lord  Albemarle's  second  brother,  Augustus  Keppel,  afterwards 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keppel  for  his  distin- 
guished services,  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  naval  por- 
tion of  the  expedition,  while  the  third  brother,  William,  until  then 
Colonel  of  the  recently  raised  56th  regiment  of  Foot  (now  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  Essex  Kegiment),  was  selected  for  a  brigade  command 
with  the  rank  of  Major-General. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  successful  expedition  and  the  distribution 
of  the  very  large  sums  of  prize  money  resulting  from  it,  it  was  said, 
and  not  perhaps  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  enterprise  had 
been  undertaken  to  enrich  the  Keppel  family— a  result  it  certainly 
achieved. 

The  command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Sir  George  Pocock,  K.B., 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
East  Indies,  receiving  no  less  than  seven  wounds  when  leading  the 
attack  upon  Chandernagore. 

Albemarle's  second  in  command  was  a  man  who  had  already  seen 
a  large  amount  of  active  service  and  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  King, 
and  who,  some  twenty  years  later,  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  to  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which,  as  Governor,  he  held  suc- 
cessfully against  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces  throughout 
a  period  of  three  years  and  seven  months.  George  Augustus 
Eliott,  afterwards  created  Baron  Heathfield  for  his  splendid  ser- 
vices at  Gibraltar,  was  at  this  time  best  known  as  a  distinguished 
cavalry  officer  who  now,  in  front  of  Havana,  was,  as  a  besieger,  to 
learn  those  practical  lessons  of  fortress  defence  which,  twenty  years 
later  as  defender,  he  turned  to  such  good  account  against  a  similar 
foe. 

Such  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  expedition  that  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies  at  the  commencement  of  March  1762,  but 
the  men  they  were  to  lead  and  the  ships  they  were  to  command 
were  to  be  largely  drawn  from  forces  already  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Of  the  16,000  men  destined  for  the  land  forces  but  little  more  tharj 
4,000  were  supplied  from  England,  the  remainder  were  to  come,  4,000 
from  North  America,  and  8,000  from  an  army  then  operating  under 
General  Monckton  against  Martinique. 

The  naval  force  was  in  much  the  same  state,  for  Pocock  had  with 
him  when  he  sailed  but  five  ships  of  the  line,  the  rest  were  to  be  obtained 
from  Kodney,  who  was  co-operating  with  Monckton.  The  welcome 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Martinique  was  received  on  arrival  at 
Barbados,  and  on  the  26th  of  April  the  necessary  military  and  naval 
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reinforcements  were  obtained  and  the  combined  force  set  sail  for 
Cuba. 

The  fleet,  reinforced  a  little  later  by  a  fresh  addition,  numbered 
about  twenty  sail  of  the  line  with  about  an  equal  number  of  smaller 
war  vessels,  convoying  156  transports  and  store  ships.  Sir 
Greorge  Pocock  flew  his  flag  on  the  Namur,  of  ninety  guns,  and 
Commodore  Keppel  was  on  board  the  Valiant  of  seventy-four 
guns. 

Besides  being  presently  reinforced  by  a  squadron  under  Captain 
Hervey,  who  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  naval  attack  on 
Havana,  the  fleet  was  further  augmented  in  the  course  of  opera- 
tions by  nine  more  ships  of  war.  The  military  portion  of  the  ex- 
pedition sailing  from  Martinique  numbered  11,350  men,  but  the 
American  contingent  only  arrived  just  before  the  conclusion  of  opera- 
tions. 

The  contrast  between  the  number  of  ships  employed  to  transport 
some  11,000  men  and  that  now  necessary  for  a  like  purpose  is  very 
striking,  and  not  less  so  is  the  circumstance — accentuating  the 
difference  between  those  days  of  sailing  ships  and  these  of  large,  fast, 
powerful  steamers — that  when  Sir  George  Pocock  decided  to  save  time 
by  approaching  Havana  along  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  through 
the  dreaded  Bahama  Channel  he  was  thought  to  attempt  an  unusual 
and  somewhat  dangerous  feat,  and  took  precautions  which  to  us  sound 
excessive. 

His  judgment,  however,  was  sound,  and  having  passed  the  long 
Bahama  Channel  in  seven  divisions  between  the  27th  of  May  and  the 
6th  of  June,  he  arrived  before  Havana  without  mishap  on  the  last 
named  date. 

Havana  lies  upon  the  western  side  of  the  long  and  narrow  channel 
that  leads  to  its  inner  and  spacious  harbour,  then  considered  capable 
of  accommodating  100  sail  of  the  line.  The  city  was  defended  by  two 
forte,  placed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  narrow  entrance,  the  one  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  therefore  facing  the  city,  being  known  then,  as  now, 
by  the  name  of  Fort  Moro.  This  work  formed  the  chief  defence  of  the 
place,  and  presently  became  the  main  object  of  the  attack,  and  its  fall 
practically  placed  the  city  of  Havana  at  the  mercy  of  the  attackers. 
It  was  inaccessible  from  the  sea,  and  was  secured  on  the  land  side  by 
several  outworks  and  by  a  main  ditch  80  feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  guarded  towards  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
ledge  or  wall  along  which  the  besiegers  eventually  approached  the 
main  work. 

On  the  western  or  city  side'of  the  channel  was  Fort  Puntal,  or  de 
la  Punta — the  name  still  survives — while  further  in,  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  was  a  strong  work  mounting  twelve  guns  and  known  as 
'  The  Twelve  Apostles.'  Higher  up  still  was  the  Shepherd's  Battery, 
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and  above  all  were  the  Cavanos  Hills  extending  inland  from  Fort 
Moro  to  the  plains  of  Guanamacoa. 

~  The  western  side  of  the  city  was  defended  by  a  chain  of  smaller 
works,  the  country  beyond  which  was  devoid  of  soil  or  vegetation,  and 
offered  no  advantages  to  an  attacker.  Eastward  of  Fort  Moro,  how- 
ever, the  ground  was  well  wooded,  and  thickly  dotted  with  villages 
and  country  houses. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  inside  the  harbour, 
protected  by  the  long,  narrow  channel  and  the  intervening  land  from 
the  fire  of  the  British  ships,  lay  the  Spanish^fleet,  very  much  as,  at  the 
present  time  of  writing,  lies  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron  within  the 
somewhat  similar  harbour  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  difference 
between  the  relative  value  of  the  bottled  up  fleets  is  that  whereas 
Cervera's  ships,  armed  with  modern  ordnance,  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  play  some  part  in  the  land  defence  against  an  army  operating 
against  the  forts,  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Havana  in  1762  was  out  of 
range  of  the  ground  over  which  the  besiegers  worked,  and  its  ships 
were  therefore  useless,  save  as  affording  garrisons  and  reliefs  to  the 
forts  attacked. 

The  Spanish  fleet  thus  voluntarily  placed  itself  out  of  action 
within  the  inner  harbour  of  Havana,  and  further  sank  three  of  its 
best  ships  within  a  boom  at  the  mouth  of  the  outer  entrance,  thus 
reversing  Admiral  Sampson's  stratagem  with  the  Mewimac  at 
Santiago,  not  with  the  object  of  shutting  itself  in,  but  of  shutting 
the  British  fleet  out. 

Once  arrived  at  Havana,  Albemarle  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
operations  ;  indeed  the  rainy  season  had  already  set  in,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  waste.  Within  twenty-four  hours  all  arrangements  for 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  had  been  made,  the  spot  selected  for 
the  landing  being  some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Moro,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Bocca  Nao  and  Coximar. 

In  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  a  feint  was 
made  by  Admiral  Pocock  to  the  west  of  Havana,  where  he  landed  some 
marines,  while  the  disembarkation  of  the  main  body  of  the  British 
troops  was  effected  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Commodore  Keppel.  A  slight  resistance  was  offered  by  a  small  work 
on  the  shore,  which  was  speedily  silenced  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  army  safely  landed  in  three  divisions. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  garrison  of  Havana  have  recently  erected 
earthworks  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  if  fearing  a  repetition  by 
the  Americans  of  our  landing  in  1762. 

Once  the  invading  force  was  firmly  established  on  Cuban  soil  the 
Cavanos  heights  were  seized  and  operations  were  begun  against  Fort 
Moro  by  a  force  under  General  Keppel,  while  another  under  General 
Eliott  was  advanced  to  the  town  of  Guanamacoa,  to  act  as  a  covering 
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force  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  and  provisions. 
A  third  party,  under  Brigadier-General  Howe,  was  stationed  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  defenders  in 
that  direction,  but  no  serious  operations  were  undertaken  by  it,  as  it 
was  quickly  seen  that  the  capture  of  Fort'Moro  was  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  every  effort  was  concentrated  upon  it. 

The  operations  that  now  commenced  were  protracted  for  several 
weeks,  during  which  the  besiegers  suffered  very  great  hardships  and 
endured  considerable  privations.  The  climate  was  most  unhealthy 
and  speedily  produced  fevers  and  similar  illnesses  ;  the  country  was 
unsuited  for  siege  operations,  being  wooded  and  almost  roadless ;  while 
the  soil  was  so  scanty  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  works 
as  to  offer  but  slight  cover  for  the  besiegers,  who  were  put  to  great 
labour,  first  to  construct  their  batteries  and  approaches  on  the  rocky 
ground,  and  then  to  arm  them  with  guns  dragged  through  most 
difficult  country. 

At  one  time  no  less  than  4,000  soldiers  and  3,000  seamen  were 
prostrated  by  sickness,  and  contemporary  accounts  paint  a  vivid,  if 
unpleasant,  picture  of  the  sufferings  endured. 

The  position  of  the  fleet  was  scarcely  better  than  that  of  the 
army.  Anchored  in  an  open  roadstead,  off  a  rocky  coast,  daily 
expecting  the  commencement  of  the  hurricane  season,  and  looking 
longingly  for  reinforcements  which  did  not  appear,  the  British 
forces  by  sea  as  well  as  on  land  were  in  an  almost  desperate  state, 
largely  the  result  of  commencing  operations  in  an  unhealthy 
climate  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year  and  with  forces  insufficiently 
provided  for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  Spaniards,  moreover,  made  a  bold  defence.  Although  their 
naval  forces  were  deliberately  placed  out  of  action,  their  land  defence 
was  excellent.  True  to  the  principle  that  offensive  action  is  the 
best  form  of  defence,  they  continually  harassed  their  attackers,  and 
on  the  29th  of  June  brought  several  hundred  men  across  the 
harbour  in  boats  and  led  them  against  the  British  batteries  in  front 
of  Fort  Moro  which  were  now  approaching  completion. 

The  sortie  was  beaten  off  with  considerable  loss,  and  on  the  1st 
of  July  our  works  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Moro,  assisted  from  the  sea 
by  H.M.S.  Dragon,  Cambridge,  and  Marlborough,  which,  under 
command  of  Captain  Hervey,  anchored  close  to  the  shore,  broadside 
on  to  the  fort.  These  vessels  maintained  the  attack  for  upwards  of 
six  hours,  but  their  fire  was  not  very  effective  owing  to  the  higher 
position  of  the  fort,  whose  guns  commanded  the  sea  and  inflicted 
much  damage  on  the  ships,  killing  Captain  Goosetree  of  the  Cam- 
bridge, and  placing  as  many  as  170  officers  and  men  hors  de  combat 
in  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Cambridge  and  Dragon  alone. 

Seeing  that  no  important  result  was  to  be  obtained,  and  that  the 
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ships  were  in  a  bad  way,  Commodore  Keppel,  who  seems  to  have  had 
the  conduct  of  most  of  the  active  naval  operations,  recalled  Hervey's 
vessels,  partly  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  following  characteristic 
note  written  by  that  gallant  officer  in  pencil  upon  the  back  of  his 
private  signals  during  the  course  of  the  action  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  aground.  Pray  send  a  frigate  to  drop  a  bower 
off,  and  send  the  end  of  the  cable  on  board  here.  We  are  luckily  in  a  good  line 
for  our  fire  on  the  fort :  but  the  smoke  is  so  great  that  (it)  makes  it  impossible  to 
see  the  effect  we  have  had  or  (are)  likely  to  have  ;  nor  can  we  tell  when  the  army 
will  advance. 

Often  duller  and  ever  yours, 

A.  HEEVEY. 

The  non-success  of  this  combined  naval  and  military  attack  and 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  defenders,  who  in  the  course  of  the  action 
brought  fresh  reliefs  across  the  harbour  to  Fort  Moro,  made  it 
evident  that  more  batteries  and  greater  armament  would  be 
necessary  before  this  strong  work  could  be  taken. 

Fresh  efforts  were  therefore  made  by  the  besiegers,  who,  however, 
met  with  a  great  misfortune  a  few  days  later  in  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  their  largest  battery,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  labour  of  600 
men  for  a  period  of  seventeen  days. 

It  had  become  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  men  of 
the  fleet  in  the  construction  and  manning  of  the  new  batteries,  and 
well  the  sailors  seem  to  have  responded  to  the  appeal.  Several 
works  were  raised,  armed,  and  fought  completely  by  seamen,  and 
one  in  particular,  '  The  Valiant's  Battery,'  is  named  in  Keppel's  Life, 
from  which  most  of  these  particulars  are  taken.  This  work,  manned 
by  the  seamen  of  the  Commodore's  ship,  contained  eight  32-pounder 
guns,  and  is  said  to  have  been  worked  with  so  much  energy  as  to 
have  fired  three  shots  to  every  two  of  any  other  battery. 

The  attack  now  began  to  get  the  upper  hand.  On  the  12th  of 
July  the  Jamaica  fleet  under  Commodore  Douglas  arrived  on  its  way 
to  England,  bringing  a  welcome  supply  of  munitions  and  stores,  and 
a  few  days  later  the  destruction  of  the  upper  works  of  the  defenders 
made  it  evident  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  Not  without  a  deter- 
mined struggle,  however,  did  the  gallant  Spaniards  abandon  their 
strongest  work,  but  on  the  20th  of  July  the  besiegers  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  lodgment  on  the  '  covered  way,'  from  which  the  crossing 
of  the  main  ditch  was  presently  achieved  along  the  narrow  strip  of 
rock  that  separated  the  ditch  from  the  sea.  Mines  were  now  com- 
menced in  the  parapet  of  the  main  work  with  the  object  of  effecting 
a  practicable  breach,  and  the  Spanish  commander  determined  to 
make  a  last  effort  to  beat  off  his  too  closely  pressing  opponent. 

He  accordingly  transported  1,200  men  across  the  harbour  and 
led  them  to  the  attack  of  the  British  works  with  intrepid  gallantry 
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in  one  last  and  desperate  sortie ;  but  the  British  soldiers,  under 
Brigadier-General  Carlton,  who  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  held  their 
own  and,  driving  the  attackers  back  from  the  Cavanos  heights,  swept 
them  into  the  harbour  with  a  loss  of  400  killed  and  many  wounded 
or  prisoners. 

A  week  later  the  long-looked-for  reinforcements  from  America 
arrived,  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  closing  act  of  the  siege. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  July  that  a  breach  was  successfully  made, 
but  so  narrow  was  it  as  to  admit  but  one  man  at  a  time,  and  it  was 
but  the  impetuosity  of  the  British  soldiers  that  enabled  the  work 
to  be  stormed  and  captured.  Equally  brave,  however,  were  the 
defenders,  who  sold  their  lives  most  dearly  and  left  dead  or  wounded 
upon  the  ground  most  of  their  number,  including  more  than  one  of 
their  chief  leaders.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  were  the  Marquis 
de  Gronsalez,  the  Spanish  second  in  command,  who  was  killed,  and 
one  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  ship  of  war 
the  Reind,  who  established  himself  in  an  inner  entrenchment  with 
about  100  men  and,  after  offering  a  most  determined  resistance,  fell 
mortally  wounded.  The  courtesy  of  the  British  commander  allowed 
this  gallant  officer  to  be  removed  to  the  city  of  Havana,  where  he 
died  a  few  days  later. 

So  struck  was  the  King  of  Spain  with  the  heroism  displayed  by 
Don  Luis  on  this  occasion,  that  he  not  only  created  his  son  Viscount 
Moro,  but  ordained  that  henceforth,  in  memory  of  his  brilliant 
example,  there  should  always  be  one  vessel  in  the  Spanish  navy 
bearing  his  name.  Whether  this  command  has  been  observed  ever 
since  or  no  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  among 
the  vessels  captured  by  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war  was  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Velasco,  and  it  is  further  remarkable  that  to  this  day  one  of  the 
works  outside  Havana  is  called  the  Velasco  battery.  Thus  in  Spain, 
the  land  of  chivalry,  is  preserved  the  inspiring  memory  of  great 
deeds  and  a  noble  example. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Moro,  the  chief  defence  of  Havana,  came  of 
necessity  the  fall  of  that  city  ;  for  although  the  Spanish  commander, 
true  to  the  last  to  the  instincts  of  a  soldier,  refused  at  first  the  terms 
offered  him  by  Albemarle  with  a  view  to  sparing  unnecessary  loss  of 
life,  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  which  his  refusal  entailed,  placed 
the  issue  beyond  doubt.  Commenced  on  the  10th  of  August,  this 
bombardment  by  forty-five  cannon  and  eight  mortars,  among  which 
were  ten  32-pounders  manned  by  seamen,  resulted  in  the  entry  into 
Havana  of  the  victorious  British  forces  on  the  14th  of  the  month. 

To  the  victors  belonged  the  spoils,  and  very  rich  and  important 
these  were. 

Besides  the  nine  Spanish  men-of-war  found  intact  in  the  harbour 
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— which,  added  to  the  three  sunk  at  the  entrance  and  to  one  or  two 
others  captured  outside  in  the  course  of  the  operations,  formed  about 
one-fifth  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  and  seriously  crippled  her  for 
the  rest  of  the  war — no  less  an  amount  than  three  millions  sterling 
was  realised  in  prize  money  by  the  capture  of  this  wealthy  city. 

Of  this  great  sum  we  are  told  that  Albemarle  and  Pocock,  as 
commanding  respectively  the  land  and  sea  forces,  received  no  less 
than  122,697L  each,  while  Commodore  Keppel's  share  amounted  to 
as  much  as  24,5  3  9£.,  and  doubtless  his  brother,  Major-General  Keppel, 
received  an  almost  equal  sum.  Thus  the  Keppel  family  benefited  by 
this  expedition  to  the  tune  of  considerably  over  150,000£.,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  General  Eliott,  with  his  share  of  the  prize  money,  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Heathfield  in  Sussex,  from  which  he  afterwards 
took  his  title.  Such  were  the  solid  rewards  obtainable  in  war  in  the 
last  century,  when  the  profession  of  arms  was  for  the  successful  soldier 
considerably  more  lucrative  than  it  is  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  losses  incurred  in  the  course  of  this  short,  successful,  but 
trying  campaign  are  given  in  Albemarle's  official  account  as  being, 
from  the  7th  of  June  to  the  8th  of  October,  no  less  than  560  men 
killed  or  died  of  wounds,  and  4,708  died  of  sickness.  These  are  for 
the  army  alone,  and  show  the  enormous  loss-— for  it  can  be  called  by 
no  other  name — inflicted  on  the  comparatively  small  force  by  opera- 
tions conducted  under  most  trying  conditions  at  the  most  unfavourable 
time  of  year. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Spanish  returns  for  their  forces  in  Cuba 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  bears  out  these  figures,  and  must 
give  pause  to  even  the  most  warlike  Americans  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. 

Cuba  may  be  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  but  it  is  a  jewel  for  which 
an  uncommonly  high  price  must  be  paid,  and  it  has  ever  proved  the 
grave  of  many  a  brave  man  not  inured  to  its  deadly  climate  at  the 
present,  the  worst,  season  of  the  year. 

The  56th  Eegiment  of  Foot,  which  had  only  been  raised  a  few 
years,  saw  active  service  for  the  first  time  upon  this  occasion,  and  was 
fortunate  in  doing  so  at  this  the  outset  of  its  career.  It  is  recorded 
that  its  loss  was  twelve  rank  and  file  killed,  and  one  officer  and  twenty- 
three  rank  and  file  wounded,  while  many  more  died  of  disease. 

But  if  it  was  thus  put  to  a  fiery  ordeal  at  the  commencement  of 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  distinguished  career,  this  regiment  can  at 
least  boast  of  a  distinction  conferred,  so  far  as  I  know,  upon  no  other 
regiment  in  the  British  Army,  for  it  bears  upon  its  colours  to  this  day 
as  the  first  of  a  long  roll  of  battle  names  the  word  '  Moro,'  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  fire  it  received  before  the  city  of  Havana  and 
at  the  taking  of  the  fort  of  that  name  in  1762. 

Thus  136  years  ago  Spain,  now  at  war  with  the  greatest  English- 
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speaking  child  of  Great  Britain,  found  herself  engaged  with  the  parent 
nation,  and  the  coincidences  observable  in  the  two  campaigns  in  Cuba 
may  perhaps  afford  sufficient  justification  for  this  resurrection  of  an 
almost  forgotten  record  of  one  among  the  many  British  expeditions 
of  the  past. 

By  the  peace  concluded  in  1763  Cuba  was  restored  by  Great 
Britain  to  Spain. 

JOHN  ADYE, 

Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel  R.A. 
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THE    WAGNER  MANIA 


NOT  so  many  years  ago,  Kichard  Wagner,  in  a  fit  of  morbid  despair 
at  the  apathy  of  the  public,  declared  his  music  to  be  '  the  music  of 
the  future.'  At  that  time  it  was  emphatically  so  ;  now  it  is  just  as 
emphatically  the  music  of  the  present.  Much  less  than  half  a  century 
back,  Wagner  was  looked  upon  as  practically  a  musical  madman,  an 
iconoclast  who  had  arisen  to  throw  all  established  art-forms  and 
traditions  to  the  winds,  to  trample  under  his  feet  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  great  gods  of  the  divine  art.  Henry 
Chorley,  prince  of  musical  critics,  ridiculed  Tannhduser  as  a  chaos  of 
absurdities ;  the  Paris  Jockey  Club  howled  it  down  with  on  se  tanne- 
aux-airs.  Wagner,  it  was  said,  in  reference  to  his  revolutionary 
theories,  had  invented  a  new  system  because  he  could  not  manipulate 
the  old.  To-day  this  same  Wagner  is  held  up  to  our  admiring  gaze 
as  the  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  music — the  one  and  only  creative 
artist  worthy  of  our  attention.  All  other  composers  who  preceded 
the  hero  of  Bayreuth  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  chains  in  the 
evolution  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  immortal  Kichard;  all 
other  music,  especially  operatic  music,  is  to  be  judged  solely  by  its 
comparitive  approximation  to  Lohengrin  or  Tannhdiiser  or  Tristan 
und  Isolde.  Never  was  cult  so  magnificently  exclusive. 

There  have  been  partialities  for  composers  certainly.  One  cannot 
forget  the  Gluck  and  Piccini  contests  which,  about  1774,  divided  the 
musical  public  of  Paris  into  two  opposing  camps.  Gluck's  admirers 
would  have  none  of  Piccini's  music.  They  dogged  their  hero's  foot- 
steps in  the  streets,  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse  when  he  appeared 
at  public  assemblies ;  those  who  could  command  the  privilege  went  to 
see  him  rehearse  his  new  operas  in  his  night-cap  and  dressing  gown. 
The  older  school  were  all  for  Piccini.  To  them  Gluck  was  a  noodle, 
who,  as  Handel  had  declared,  knew  no  more  of  counterpoint  than  a 
cook.  The  rival  partisans  reviled  each  other  in  the  native  Billings- 
gate, and  powerful  leaders  exerted  themselves  to  win  converts.  '  I 
know  some  one,'  said  Gluck,  '  who  will  give  dinners  and  suppers  to 
three-fourths  of  Paris  to  gain  proselytes  for  M.  Piccini.  Marmontel, 
who  tells  stories  so  well,  will  tell  one  more  to  explain  to  the  whole 
kingdom  the  exclusive  merits  of  M.  Piccini.'  La  Harpe  was  elo- 
quent on  the  other  side.  '  The  famous  Gluck,'  he  remarked,  '  may 
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puff  his  own  compositions,  but  he  cannot  prevent  them  from  boring 
us  to  death.' 

In  such  manner  did  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinists  endeavour  to 
determine  the  difference  between  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee.  It 
was  not  a  serious  matter  for  the  art.  The  Gluckists  sought  to  excom- 
municate only  the  Piccinists,  and  the  Piccinists  sought  to  excommu- 
nicate only  the  Gluckists.  Each  limited  its  denial  of  musical  merit 
only  to  the  object  of  the  other's  adoration.  And  so  with  those  who 
in  later  times  have  felt  compelled  to  yield  to  a  feeling  in  favour  of  a 
particular  composer.  People  have  admired  Bach  or  perhaps  Beet- 
hoven above  all  other  masters.  But  they  have  not  declined  to  admit 
that  Mozart  possessed  some  good  qualities  as  a  composer ;  that 
Schubert  could  occasionally  hit  upon  a  melody ;  that  Haydn  knew 
how  to  write  a  symphony ;  that  Handel  could  do  something  with  an 
oratorio;  that  Mendelssohn  could  effectively  'score'  for  the 
orchestra ;  that  Meyerbeer  was  passable ;  that  Chopin  was  pretty ; 
that  Berlioz  had  some  dramatic  power  in  music.  None  of  these 
things  will  your  true  Wagnerian  admit.  To  him,  as  some  one  has 
put  it,  Bach  is  *  dry ' ;  Handel  is  rococo  ;  Haydn  is  pre-historic  ; 
Beethoven  serves  only  to  illustrate  the  first  feeble  beginnings  of 
modern  orchestration ;  and  even  the  bold  Berlioz  is  on  the  way  to 
becoming  effete.  All  composers,  past  and  present,  are,  in  short,  but 
pigmies  by  comparison  :  the  master  of  Bayreuth  stands  alone  as  the 
Goliath  of  music. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  theory  or  opinion  only.  The  programmes 
of  our  leading  orchestral  concerts  are  more  and  more  conclusively 
showing  that  in  practice  Wagner  holds  the  field.  For  the  moment 
no  one  else  can  be  made  to  *  draw.'  Beethoven  has  fallen  from  his 
former  high  estate ;  and  as  for  the  lesser  lights  one  may  be  thankful 
if  he  has  them  represented  once  or  twice  in  a  season.  If  a  concert- 
director  puts  before  the  public  a  scheme  of  concerts  he  must  tempt 
them  with  Gargantuan  feasts  of  Wagner  or  they  will  not  respond. 
If  a  new  conductor  appears,  the  question  is  at  once  asked,  How 
does  he  conduct  Wagner  ?  If  rival  conductors  are  in  the  field  to- 
gether, it  is  not  the  one  who  gives  the  most  genuinely  artistic  per- 
formances of  works  of  various  '  schools  '  that  gains  the  following ;  it 
is  the  one  who  makes  most  show  with  the  composer  of  Lohengrin. 
Should  a  singer,  as  in  the  case  of  Madame  Patti,  decline  to  strain 
her  voice  by  the  trying  vocal  work  of  Wagner,  that  singer  is  promptly 
denominated  '  old  school,'  and  denied  all  claim  to  have  made  artistic 
progress.  We  have  a  Handel  Festival  once  in  three  years  ;  and  at 
the  anniversary  of  some  composer's  death  we  have  perhaps  a  perform- 
ance devoted  entirely  to  his  music.  But  Wagner  is  literally  for  all 
time.  We  have  Wagner  '  nights '  as  often  as  three  times  a  week, 
and  when  a  performance  is  not  exclusively  Wagner,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  half  or  three  parts  of  it  will  be  given  up  to  him. 
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The  case  would  not  be  quite  so  bad  if  the  rage  for  Wagner 
were  limited  to  his  operas  as  operas.  The  Wagner  opera  is  a  legiti- 
mate form  of  art ;  nay,  more,  it  is  the  highest  type  of  its  class.  It 
is  as  far  superior  to  the  shallow,  flimsy  Eossini  school  of  opera,  with 
its  set  forms  and  its  absurd  libretti,  as  the  works  of  Browning  are 
superior  to  the  trivialities  of  Martin  Tupper.  But  Wagner  intended 
his  operas  to  be  heard  in  their  entirety,  not  broken  up  into  fragments 
and  divorced  from  their  stage  accessories.  With  him  the  music  and 
the  drama  are  inseparable  ;  in  fact  the  music  is  the  drama.  More- 
over, it  was  one  of  his  art  theories  that  the  music  of  an  opera  should 
be  continuous,  that  there  should  be  no  'full  close' — to  use  a  tech- 
nical term — until  the  end  of  an  act.  The  older  operas  were  made  up 
of  separate  '  numbers '  which  could  be  cut  from  their  context  without 
much  harm  being  done.  Wagner  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  the 
'  number '  entirely ;  and  so  well  did  he  succeed  that  for  many  years 
it  was  the  boast  of  his  disciples  that  he  was  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
'  selection.'  But  now  ?  The  unexpected  has  happened  once  more  : 
Wagner  has  been  'selected'  to  death,  until  he  is  as  familiar  in 
'  numbers  '  as  were  ever  the  composers  of  Maritana  and  the  Barber 
of  Seville. 

Every  possible  excerpt  has  been  detached  from  its  setting  and 
ticketed  with  a  title,  until,  as  one  cynic  has  remarked,  a  Wagner 
opera  to-day  seems  only  a  pot  pourri  of  some  well  known  concert 
morceaux,  joined  by  other  unimportant  unknown  links.  It  is  '  the 
kind  of  opera  one  would  expect  to  have  been  produced  by  slamming 
together,  say,  a  Mendelssohn  overture,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Liszt, 
a  grand  march  of  Meyerbeer,  a  condensed  something  or  other  by 
Schubert,  a  bit  of  Beethoven,  a  bit  of  Bach,  and  an  old  pianoforte 
concerto.'  If  words  were  added  to  these  and  the  same  material 
repeated  in  regular  rotation,  the  result  would  be  very  much  similar 
to  that  produced  by  a  Wagner  opera  on  the  regular  fcn-de-siecle 
concert-goer :  a  series  of  patches,  the  difference  between  which  is 
that  some  are  more  hackneyed,  some  less.  From  a  public  thus 
surfeited  with  Wagner  '  selections,'  there  would  seem  but  little  hope 
of  a  recognition  of  the  composer's  claims  to  be  heard  as  he  desired  to 
be  heard,  and  as  he  should  alone  be  heard.  Opera  in  this  country  is 
still  only  an  exotic.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  patronise  it 
regard  it  solely  as  a  means  of  passing  an  evening  with  some  social 
eclat,  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  and  a  very  little  intellectual 
trouble.  Those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  form  of  art  making  serious 
claims  on  the  attention  of  rational  people  constitute  but  a  small 
section  of  the  so-called  musical  public.  And  so,  while  this  craze  for 
Wagner  '  selections  '  continues,  there  is  small  chance  for  the  Wagner 
opera  as  a  whole.  The  chance,  on  the  contrary,  is  simply  this,  that 
the  public  will  get  tired  of  Wagner  long  before  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  him  as  he  should  be  known. 
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This  Wagner  craze  presents  some  puzzling  features.  It  is  im- 
possible, for  example,  to  explain  on  artistic  grounds  why  Wagner  of 
all  the  great  composers  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  having  his 
music  played  in  such  quantities.  Why  should  we  not  have  Bach 
'  nights  '  or  Beethoven  '  nights '  as  often  as  we  have  these  Wagner 
'  nights '  ?  The  Wagner  enthusiasts  will,  of  course,  tell  us  that 
Bach  and  Beethoven  are  less  popular  than  Wagner.  And  they  are 
right — happily  for  Bach  and  Beethoven  !  But  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  statement  is  certainly  not  the  conclusion  of  the 
ardent  Wagnerian.  That  Wagner  is  popular  is  not  in  itself  a  proof 
of  his  superior  claims.  Popularity  can  never  be  a  test  of  the  highest 
merit  in  music,  any  more  than  in  literature.  Sebastian  Bach  is  one 
of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  yet 
Sebastian  Bach  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  popular.  Even  to 
Beethoven  himself  the  epithet  cannot  with  truth  be  applied,  much 
as  the  works  of  that  composer  have  come  into  favour  in  recent 
years. 

There  is  in  reality  an  element  of  unsuspected  danger  about  this 
vaunted  popularity  of  Wagner.  It  has  been  well  said  that  in  art 
nothing  fails  like  success.  Eossini  was,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  composers.  But  who  now  takes  Rossini  seriously  ?  He  is 
as  surely  on  the  way  to  utter  extinction  as  are  last  year's  pantomime 
songs.  Wagner  cannot  last  at  the  rate  he  is  now  enjoying.  Sooner 
or  later  the  public  must  rebel  against  having  the  same  half-dozen 
overtures  played  once  a  week,  the  same  extracts  repeated  with  equal 
regulaiity  at  symphony  concerts,  at  ballad  concerts,  at  theatres,  and 
even  at  music  halls.  Bach  or  Beethoven  might  indeed  bear  to  be  so 
repeated,  because  their  works  are  inexhaustible  for  the  revelation  of 
new  beauties.  But  Wagner  tells  all  that  he  has  to  tell  at  a  second 
or  third  hearing ;  and  these  constant  repetitions  of  selections  from 
his  works  are  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  that  he  has 
become  for  the  time  being  the  fashionable  composer.  It  is  the 
old  Mendelssohn  fever  of  forty  years  ago  in  a  more  virulent  form. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  deny  the  genius, 
the  colossal  genius,  of  Wagner.  That  he  was  a  composer  of  the  first 
rank,  in  his  own  particular  domain  at  least,  is  as  indisputable  as  that 
Beethoven  remains  the  master  of  the  symphony.  But  the  point  is 
that  we  are  having  too  much  Wagner.  Even  in  the  interests  of  our 
ears  we  are  having  too  much.  Eodenbach,  the  French  author, 
declared  that,  after  hearing  Beethoven's  music,  he  was  left  serene ; 
whereas  after  listening  to  Wagner  he  went  home  aching  all  over,  as 
if  he  had  been  tossed  by  the  billows  of  a  heavy  sea.  There  is  a 
story  told  about  the  wonderful  cure  from  deafness  of  a  patient 
who  had  been  recommended  to  go  to  hear  Lohengrin  and  to  sit  near 
the  orchestra,  by  the  trombones.  The  doctor  accompanied  his 
patient  and  sat  beside  him.  All  of  a  sudden,  while  the  noise  of  the 
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instruments  was  at  its  loudest,  the  deaf  man  found  he  could  hear. 
'  Doctor,'  he  almost  shrieked,  '  I  can  hear.'  The  doctor  took  no 
notice.  '  I  tell  you,  doctor,'  repeated  the  man  in  ecstasy,  *  you  have 
saved  me.  I  have  recovered  my  hearing.'  Still  the  doctor  was 
silent :  he  had  become  deaf  himself !  The  story  may  be  apocryphal, 
but  one  does  not  need  to  be  an  anti-Wagnerian  to  see  the  point  of  it. 
When  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  said  to  the  composer  of  Don 
Giovanni  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation  :  '  Your  opera  is 
very  graceful,  Herr  Mozart,  but  it  has  a  huge  quantity  of  notes,' 
Mozart  could  with  justice  make  the  proud  reply :  '  Not  one  too  many, 
sire.'  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  cases  that  one  can  say  the  same  of 
Wagner.  His  scores  are  overloaded  with  notes.  His  use  of  crashing 
chords  is  excessive,  and  his  extravagances  of  harmony  are  not  always 
atoned  for  by  their  result  on  the  ear.  The  greatest  art  of  the 
orchestral  writer  is  to  produce  many  varieties  of  tone  while  yet 
making  the  several  parts  of  his  score  apparent  to  the  hearer. 
Wagner  only  now  and  again  does  this.  As  Sir  George  Macfarren 
once  pointed  out,  the  same  quality  of  tone  prevails  throughout  a 
Wagner  opera  of  four  hours'  length.  One  has  but  the  variety  which 
is  made  by  striking  more  forcibly  or  less  forcibly  on  the  pianoforte — of 
loud  and  less  loud — but  the  constancy  of  the  same  tone  of  brass  and 
reed  instruments  prevails  from  beginning  to  end,  and  with  such 
indistinctness  of  part-writing  that,  when  the  music  has  been  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  a  listener,  he  cannot  in  many  instances  trace 
the  elements  of  the  score.  Of  course  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  made  Wagner  the  fashionable  composer  know  nothing  of  all 
this.  Their  type  is  represented  by  the  old  lady  who,  at  a  perform- 
ance of  Faust,  during  the  church  scene,  inquired  of  her  grand- 
daughter what  the  relationship  was  between  the  two  persons  on  the 
stage  !  They  call  for  Wagner  simply  because  Wagner  is  the  correct 
thing ;  just  as  it  is  the  correct  thing  for  everybody  who  is  anybody 
(in  music)  to  go  to  Bayreuth. 

Nor  is  it  only  that  we  are  having  too  much  Wagner  in  the 
interests  of  our  ears  and  our  artistic  culture.  These  excessive 
repetitions  of  the  works  of  one  man  are  unfair  to  other  and  equally 
deserving  composers.  There  are  numberless  compositions  of  the 
great  classic  masters  which  are  never  brought  to  a  hearing,  and  are 
yet  as  well  entitled  to  be  heard  as  Wagner  himself.  The  musical 
public  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  Haydn's  or  Mozart's 
symphonies,  but  one  of  these  each  season  is,  as  a  rule,  made  to 
suffice,  while  the  other  evenings  are  given  up  to  Wagner  and 
the  rest  of  the  modern  composers  who  have  adopted  his  artistic  creed. 
In  London  the  exclusiveness  is  nearly  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The 
provinces  are  only  a  degree  better.  Local  orchestras  must  follow 
the  fashion ;  and  when  the  Richter  band  leaves  the  metropolis  on 
tour,  it  is  mainly  to  carry  Wagner  to  the  larger  towns  of  the  country. 
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Even  in  Scotland,  where  the  rate  of  musical  progress  if  comparatively 
slow,  Wagner  has  all  but  completely  displaced  the  older  masters.  Edin- 
burgh, for  example,  during  the  last  ten  years  has  heard  three  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart  played  by  a  professional  orchestra  (each  of  these  was 
twice  performed),  and  three  symphonies  by  Haydn  (one  of  them  played 
twice) — in  all  ten  performances  !  Glasgow,  again,  which  twenty  years 
ago  brought  out  the  overture  to  Rob  Roy  at  the  head  of  its  plebiscite 
lists,  now  gives  practically  all  its  votes  to  Wagner.  It  is  the  same 
everywhere.  As  for  the  young  composer,  he  has  simply  no  chance. 
He  may  write  like  Beethoven  himself,  but  unless  he  has  a  '  name,' 
and  has  cast  his  work  on  pronouncedly  Wagnerian  lines,  no  conductor 
will  so  much  as  look  at  his  score.  Musical  students  are  beginning  to 
realise  this  in  a  way  they  have  never  done  before.  They  see  that  it 
is  no  use  continuing  to  take  Mozart  and  Haydn  and  Beethoven  as 
their  models.  Their  works  must  be  '  up  to  date  : '  the  Wagnerian 
'  Leit-motiven '  must  abound  on  every  hand.  Nowadays  there  is  not 
a  Eoyal  Academy  student  without  aspirations  after  Wagnerian 
melody,  or  the  want  of  it ;  not  one  of  them  without  the  most  daring 
conceptions  of  ultra- Wagnerian  orchestral  effects.  Thus  does  the 
Wagner  mania  act  as  a  check  on  originality.  It  looks  as  if  by-and- 
by  the  old  lines  which  marked  out  the  different  '  schools '  of  music 
would  be  entirely  obliterated,  leaving  visible  only  the  characteristic 
features  which  distinguish  the  Bayreuth  '  school '  from  all  others. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  excessive  adulation  of  Wagner  which 
is  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  No  musician,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Liszt,  was  ever  more  distinguished  as  an  author  than 
Kichard  Wagner.  The  complete  collection  of  his  writings  fills 
ten  octavo  volumes  in  the  German  original,  and  an  English  transla- 
tion is  in  course  of  publication  which  promises  to  be  equally  extensive. 
In  this  department  it  would  seem  that  the  composer's  followers  are 
bent  on  out-rivalling  him.  Already  a  vast  mass  of  literature  has 
gathered  around  his  name.  Herr  Oesterlein  has  made  a  catalogue 
of  his  own  enormous  collection,  which  in  itself  fills  three  large  octavo 
volumes,  running  to  9,462  items,  and  a  supplementary  volume  has 
recently  appeared.  Every  year  the  literature  of  the  subject  increases. 
Only  the  other  day  there  was  published  in  London  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  expensive  volumes  that  have  ever  been  printed  in 
English  devoted  to  a  musical  composer.  These  Wagner  works  are 
nearly  all  from  the  same  side,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  mostly  from 
the  pens  of  enthusiasts  who  claim  for  Wagner  the  highest  place  in 
the  musical  firmament.  That  claim  might  perhaps  be  admitted, 
with  a  reservation  in  favour  of  some  others  who  have  not  made  the 
music  drama  the  sole  medium  of  their  inspiration.  But  these  Wagner 
zealots  push  their  claim  much  further.  They  want  us  to  study 
their  hero,  not  as  a  great  composer  only,  but  as  '  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  minds  of  this  century.'  '  His  intellect,'  says  one  writer, 
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'moved  in  obedience  to  laws  different  from  those  which  govern 
ordinary  men.'  He  was,  says  another,  « the  seer  of  a  new  world/  a 
man  whose  artistic  creations  were  '  bound  up  with  all  human  interests 
— religion,  society,  politics,  philosophy.'  And  so  on  in  the  same 
strain.  Now,  it  is  certainly  true  that  Wagner  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  composer.  He  had  eminent  endowments  in  the  way  of 
emotional,  intellectual,  and  physical  vitality,  and  he  gave  much 
thought  to  problems  of  the  greatest  human  import.  But  he  was 
not  really  great,  either  as  a  philosopher  or  as  a  social  and  political 
reformer.  He  was  great  only  in  his  music-dramas :  if  these  had 
never  existed  his  philosophisings  would  assuredly  not  have  saved 
him  from  the  immortality  of  oblivion.  Wagner  himself  declaimed 
against  '  the  drumming  of  artistic  intelligence  into  the  public ' ;  and 
what  he  did  not  think  of  claiming  for  himself  there  is  no  need  that 
his  followers  should  claim  for  him. 

Let  us  by  all  means  give  Wagner  the  honour  that  is  his  due, 
but  let  us  not  forget  his  limitations.  He  has  altered  the  whole 
course  of  modern  opera,  and  has  founded  a  musical  system  which  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  later  composers  to  ignore.  But  his  work 
is  in  one  direction  only.  Opera,  fortunately,  is  not  the  only  form  of 
musical  art.  Though  Wagner  had  never  lived,  we  should  still  have 
had  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  the  oratorios  of  Handel 
and  Mendelssohn,  the  masterly  contrapuntal  compositions  of  Bach, 
the  songs  of  Schubert,  and  the  pianoforte  works  of  Chopin.  These, 
with  the  countless  meritorious  works  of  masters  less  eminent,  would 
surely  have  done  very  well  to  go  on  with.  Our  complaint  is  that 
the  craze  for  Wagner  has  put  them  all — his  predecessors — into 
eclipse.  By-and-by  they  will  again  emerge  into  the  light,  and 
Wagner  will  perhaps  be  taken  in  the  true  way — that  is,  on  the  stage 
— or  not  taken  at  all. 

J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 
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MR.  JOHN  MURRAY'S  new  and  authoritative  edition  of  Byron,  prepared 
with  his  usual  skill  and  thoroughness  by  Mr.  Kowland  Prothero,  has 
reached  the  first  instalment  of  the  '  noble  poet's '  letters.     The  merit 
of  Byron's  verse  is  still  the  subject  of  keen  and  vivacious  controversy. 
Some  critics  consider  him  second  only  to  Shakespeare.     Others  put 
him  where  sensible   travellers   put  themselves,  in  the  third    clas&, 
because  there  is  no  fourth.     I  have  no  ambition  as  I  certainly  have  no 
power,  tantas  componere  lites.     About  Byron's  letters  there  is  no 
dispute.     By  universal  consent  they  are  among  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  in  the  English  language.     Their  natural  eloquence,  their 
audacious  humour,  the  force  and  spirit  of  their  substance,  the  grace 
and   purity  of  their   style,  make  them  the  most  readable   letters 
in  the  world.     This  new  volume  contains,  with  one  exception,  only 
the  letters  of  Byron's  early  youth  before  he  had  become  famous, 
and  when  his  manner  was  imperfectly  formed.     The   exception   is 
the   admirable  sketch  of  his  old   college   friend,    Charles   Skinner 
Matthews,  who   died   before  him,  uncle   of  Lord   Llandaff.      But 
even   his  hurried  scrawls   from  Harrow  are  characteristic,  and  his 
dashing  epistles  from  Cambridge  are   worth   tons   of  morbid   self- 
analysis.     Here  and  there  are  touches  of  the  reckless  fun  in  which  he 
afterwards  revelled,  as  when  he  confesses  that  his  handwriting  is  as 
bad  as  his  character.     That  can  hardly  have  been  so,  as  it  was  not 
absolutely  illegible.     But  if  a  bad  man  writes  good  letters  one  need  not 
complain.     There  are  so  many  good  men  who  write  bad  letters  that  we 
may  even  be  grateful  when  once  in  a  way  the  antithesis,  true  or  false, 
is  reversed.    For  my  part,  I  think  we  have  had  more  than  enough  both 
in  the  shape  of  unctuous  moralising  and  in  the  way  of  sophistical 
apology  about  the  private  vices  of  celebrated  authors.     Drunkenness 
is  not  less  disgusting  because  Burns  got  drunk,  and  Shelley's  lyrics 
are  no  excuse  for  conjugal  infidelity.     But  fortunately  we  are  not 
made  judges  one   of  another.      Great   men,    like   small   men,    are 
responsible  to  a  tribunal  which  is  not  human  and  cannot  err.     If 
Byron  boasted  of  his  irregularities,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  them, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  his  work.     The   dullest 
drivellers  have  done  the  same.    The  really  interesting  questions  which 
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this  volume  suggests  are  very  different,  and  are  not  beyond  the 
resources  of  mundane  criticism.  What  is  a  good  letter  ?  Why  are 
Byron's  letters  so  good  ? 

I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  any  one  knows  how  to  write. 
If  Shakespeare  could  have  been  brought  before  a  Eoyal  Commission, 
and  asked  how  he  wrote  his  Plays,  could  he  have  given  an  answer 
intelligible   to   the   Commissioners  ?     He   might   have  said,    '  The 
best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no  worse  if 
imagination   amend   them.'      And    the  Commissioners   could   only 
have  replied,  '  It  must  be  your  imagination,  and  not  ours.'     That  is 
the  highest  form  of  writing,  the  intellectual  process  of  which  even 
Tennyson  declared  that  he  could  form  no  conception.    A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  is  infinitely  great.     A  letter,  even  a  nice  letter,  may 
be  infinitely  little,  and  yet  one  may  be  almost  as  hard  to  explain  as  the 
other.     Madame  de  Sevigne,  the  object  of  a  worship  which  does  not 
always  keep  on  this  side  idolatry,  told  her  daughter  that  simplicity 
was  everything.     Such  simplicity  as  Madame  de  Sevigne's  is  a  highly 
artificial   product.      Posterity  has  been  \  mercifully  spared  the  sim- 
plicity of  Madame  de  Grignan.     No  one  ever  felt  after  reading  one  of 
Byron's  letters  that  he  could  by  any  possibility  improve  it.     That  is 
a  test,  perhaps,  but  it  is  hardly  an  explanation,  and  certainly  not  a 
guide.     Byron  as  a  letter-writer  may  be  easily  praised  by  negatives. 
He  does  not  preach  or  argue,  or  soliloquise  or  refine.     Egoist  as  he 
was,  he  never  forgets  his  correspondent.     His  letters  are  not  essays 
or  lectures,  or  leading  articles,  or  even  fragments  of  autobiography. 
They  are  just  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  nothing  more.     From 
the  vice  of  discretion,  which  spoils  so  many  letters,  they  are  con- 
spicuously free.     These,  however,  are  not  positive  merits.     It  is  so 
easy  to  say  what  things  are  not,  and  so  difficult  to  say  what  they  are. 
Like  a  well-known  politician  when  he  opposed  the  Liquor  Bill,  Byron 
was  full  of  his  subject.     He  dashed  into  the  heart  of  his  theme,  and 
came  at  once  to  the  point.     He  had  a  perfect  command  of  the  English 
language,  which  an  Englishman  may  be  excused  for  regarding  as 
the  noblest  instrument  of  human  thought.     His  ideas  were  not  often 
profound,  but   they  were  invariably  clear   and  precise.      He  knew 
exactly  what  he  meant  to  say  before  he  began  to  say  it,  and  as  to  how 
•he  would  say  it  he  was  embarrassed  only  by  the  richness  of  his 
resources.     But  that  is  not  all.     Genius  can  do  most  things,  but  not 
everything,  and  unaided  genius  could  not  have  produced  Byron's 
letters.     He  was  an  omnivorous  reader.     As  a  literary  critic  he  stands 
below  men  whose  intellectual  capacity  was  vastly  inferior  to  his  own. 
While  he  greatly  admired  the  verses  of  the  late  Mr.  Gifford,  he  could 
see  no  merit  in  Wordsworth  and  very  little  in  Keats.     He  put  Crabbe 
above  Coleridge,  and  Pope  above  Milton.     All  the  same,  his  mind  was 
full  of  those  'jewels  five  words  long  which  on  the  stretched  forefinger 
of  all  time  sparkle  for  ever.'     He  must  have  known  an  appreciable 
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proportion  of  Shakespeare  by  heart.  Of  Shakespeare  he  sometimes 
wrote  disrespectfully,  though  I  doubt  whether  he  meant  what  he  said. 
His  letters  are  full  of  Shakespearean  quotations,  always  most  happily 
applied,  and  it  would  be  an  instructive  exercise,  as  well  as  a  delight- 
ful amusement,  for  a  young  man  who  could  tear  himself  from  Ibsen 
and  Zola  to  disentangle  them.  He  cannot  describe  a  crush  at  the 
opera  in  Venice  without  remarking  that  in  shouldering  his  way 
through  it  he  almost  beat  a  Venetian  and  traduced  the  State.  He 
seems  at  times  to  have  thought  in  Shakespeare — to  have  been  unable, 
as  Macaulay  said,  to  get  away  from  him.  It  is  rather  the  fashion  to 
decry  mere  reading,  and  to  insist  that  a  uniform  system  of  superficial 
education  is  worse  than  useless.  There  is  truth  in  the  weighty  lines : 

He  who  reads 

Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep -versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself. 

The  Letters  of  the  Illiterate  may  be  a  discovery  of  the  future.  I  do 
not  myself  believe  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  sure  that  all  the 
best  letter-writers  in  the  English  tongue  show,  without  the  need  of 
formal  assurance,  what  books  they  have  read  most  and  know  best. 

Byron  was  in  no  danger  of  becoming  the  mere  bookworm  de- 
scribed by  Milton.  His  spirit  and  judgment,  if  not  equal  or  superior 
to  Shakespeare's,  were  quite  equal  to  the  task  of  preserving  him 
against  the  loss  of  originality.  If  his  originality  lay  rather  in 
expression  than  in  ideas,  the  object  of  a  letter  is,  after  all,  not  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  thought.  It  is  to  amuse,  to  please,  to 
excite  sympathy  and  interest,  to  keep  up  friendship  and  annihilate 
distance.  The  charm  of  a  perfect  letter  for  the  receiver  is  the  sense 
of  private  property  in  what  would  be  famous  if  it  were  known.  Carlyle 
might  have  praised  his  wife  without  indulging  in  sneers  at  '  scribbling 
Sands  and  Eliots.'  But  the  publication  of  her  letters  has  proved  that 
he  did  not  exaggerate  their  merits,  and  it  was  natural  that  when  he 
got  one  he  should  feel  her  immense  superiority  to  many  popular 
authors.  Byron  enjoyed  his  full  share  of  popularity,  and,  as  some  think, 
more  than  he  deserved.  He  is,  I  have  often  noticed,  the  favourite  poet 
of  unpoetical  people.  If  Moore  and  Murray  realised,  as  no  doubt  they 
did,  the  transcendent  excellence  of  his  letters,  they  may  well  have  been 
proud.  Byron  loved  to  accuse  Moore,  a  model  husband  and  father,  of 
corrupting  his  morals.  It  was  all,  he  said,  those  amatory  poems  of 
Thomas  Little,  as  Moore  called  himself,  which  led  him  astray.  He 
made  this  joke  so  often  that  with  anybody  else  it  would  be  tedious. 
But  Byron  is  never  tedious,  at  least  in  prose.  Another  of  his  favourite 
butts  was  his  mother-in-law,  who  '  has  been  dangerously  ill,  but  is  now 
dangerously  well  again.'  Jests  about  mothers-in-law  are  as  old  as 
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Greek  literature,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  intolerable  of  all  jokes. 
Byron  could  extract  wit  even  from  the  degrees  of  affinity,  and  indeed 
from  everything.  On  hearing  from  Murray  that  one  Johnson  had 
advertised  an  edition  of  his  poems  with  the  approval  of  the  author,  he 
observed,  '  Few  things  surprise  me,  or  this  probably  would ;  most 
things  amuse  me,  or  this  probably  would  not.'  One  can  almost  see 
this  sentence  shaping  itself  as  he  wrote.  Yet  how  good  it  is,  and  how 
witty — a  perfect  example  of  '  what  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well 
expressed  ' !  Tous  les  styles  sont  bons,  hormis  1'ennuyeux.  If  that 
be  true  more  particularly  of  one  thing  than  another,  it  is  especially 
true  of  a  letter.  There  are  many  excellent  letter-writers  who  do  not 
in  the  least  resemble  Byron,  and  Byron's  qualities  are  therefore  not 
an  adequate  ground  on  which  to  form  a  theory.  It  can  be  said  of  them, 
however,  that  they  are  consummate  specimens  of  the  art.  They  have 
rivals.  They  have  no  superiors.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
ever  attempted  to  imitate  them,  and  perhaps  that  is  as  well. 

The  calm  and  rational  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  against 
which  Byronism  was  a  sort  of  reaction,  fostered  the  most  leisurely  of 
the  arts.  That  attractive  epoch  when  people  could  be  religious  without 
fuss,  and  virtuous  without  strain,  is  distinguished  by  few  things  more 
than  by  the  inimitable  letters  of  Pope,  Gray,  and  Cowper.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  though  not  equal  to  those  three,  attained  to  a  very  high  order 
of  excellence,  far  higher  in  my  opinion  than  either  Lord  Chesterfield 
or  Horace  Walpole.  While  it  would  be  paradoxical  to  cite  Cowper, 
with  his  terrible  fits  of  religious  mania,  as  a  type  of  mental  balance 
and  repose,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  so  long  as  he  was  sane  at  all, 
nobody  was  saner  than  he.  For  a  very  different,  but  a  charming 
specimen  of  easy  and  agreeable  talk  on  paper,  the  polished  and  yet 
spontaneous  thoughts  of  a  wit,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
often  hurried  and  yet  never  slovenly,  what  can  be  more  delightful 
than  Wilkes's  letters  to  his  daughter  ?  '  Jack,'  said  Dr.  Johnson, '  is 
a  scholar,  and  Jack  is  a  gentleman.'  The  fact  that  he  was  writing 
to  his  daughter  imposed  upon  him,  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has 
remarked,  just  that  amount  of  restraint  which  the  natural  coarseness 
of  his  mind  required.  One  can  hardly  think  of  the  eighteenth 
century  without  the  'savage  and  unholy  genius  of  Swift.'  Mr. 
Morley's  fine  and  memorable  phrase,  which  I  have  ventured  to  quote, 
is  perhaps  too  harsh.  Yet  even  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  a  series  of 
letters,  as  everybody  knows,  to  Hester  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley, 
there  jis  the  constant  impression  of  a  great,  gloomy,  cynical  mind, 
through  which  sentiment,  affection,  even  friendship,  ring  hollow 
and  insincere.  Of  Swift  as  a  statesman  and  a  pamphleteer  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  speak  too  highly.  But  what  had  Stella  and 
Vanessa,  what  had  the  more  human  instincts  and  the  softer  emotions, 
to  do  with  that  mighty  instrument  of  destruction  and  self-torture, 
that  misanthropic  humour  which  never  smiles,  and  laughs  only  with 
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the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth  ?  As  a  narrative  the  Journal  to  Stella 
is  beyond  praise.  It  is  a  classic  which  criticism  can  no  longer 
touch.  But  considering  it  simply  as  a  specimen  of  letter- writing 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  two  faults.  The  '  baby  language '  is 
terribly  out  of  character,  and  there  is  too  much  of  it.  That  is 
one  thing.  A  more  serious  objection  is  that  Swift  would  try  to 
make  love  though  he  did  not  know  what  love  meant.  The  man 
who  best  understood  him,  who  felt  for  him  the  sympathy  of  genius, 
whose  own  moral  character  was  so  beautiful  that  it  almost  dwarfs  his 
intellectual  eminence,  has  told  the  truth  about  Swift  better  than  it 
had  been  told  before,  or  can  be  told  again.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Swift  does  not  rank  with 
the  great  biographies  of  the  world.  Letters  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  character  which  they  reveal,  and  Swift's  character  was 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  that  wholesome,  tolerant,  manly  soul. 

Cowper's  Letters,  the  glory  of  the  English  language,  are,  as 
models,  above  even  Byron's.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  been,  or 
could  be,  copied.  In  their  apparent  simplicity  there  is  exquisite 
art,  and  their  style  is  almost  perfect.  They  are  the  joint  product  of 
the  age  and  the  man.  Some  men,  of  whom  Swift  was  one,  have  an 
individuality  too  strong  to  be  affected  by  their  surroundings.  Others, 
like  Lord  Chesterfield  in  his  Correspondence  (not  in  his  statesman- 
ship), are  mere  echoes  or  parrots  of  their  time.  Cowper  belongs  to 
neither  class.  He  had  of  course  no  sympathy  with  the  mocking 
scepticism  which  disfigured  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
becomes  almost  wearisome  even  in  that  prince  of  letter-writers, 
Voltaire.  Yet  he  was  emphatically  the  man  of  the  period,  when,  as 
has  been  acutely  said,  the  world  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of 
Pliny  had  leisure  to  contemplate  virtue.  His  humour  was  quite  as 
genuine  as  his  piety.  His  judgment  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  was 
keen  and  sure.  Even  in  religion,  which,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate, 
wrecked  the  peace  and  destroyed  the  mind  of  as  true  a  saint  as  ever 
lived,  he  would  probably  have  kept  his  balance  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  canting,  slave-driving  hypocrite  and  humbug,  the  irreverend 
John  Newton.  Cowper  was  an  hereditary  Whig,  who  took  the 
strongest  interest  in  politics,  and  whose  political  opinion  is  always 
worth  having.  When  Prussia  and  Austria  declared  war  against 
France  to  put  down  the  Eevolution,  thereby  causing  the  September 
massacres,  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  reign  of  terror,  Cowper 
protested  in  an  admirable  letter  against  an  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  French  people.  Fox  could  not  have 
analysed  the  situation  with  more  force  and  sense.  Pitt  would  have 
agreed  with  every  word,  and  would  have  continued  to  act  upon 
Cowper's  principles  if  he  had  cared  for  anything  more  than  power. 
But  of  course  the  interest  of  Cowper's  letters  is  not  mainly  political. 
He  was,  when  not  under  the  cloud  of  a  melancholy  falsely  called 
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religious  and  really  physical,  the  most  genial  and  social  of  men. 
Women  delighted  in  his  conversation  and  correspondence,  as  he 
delighted  in  theirs.  He  could  even,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all 
reverence,  flirt,  and  his  humour  has  perhaps  been  underrated 
because  it  had  no  sting.  When  Samuel  Kogers  was  asked  why 
he  said  such  ill-natured  things,  he  replied,  *  I  have  a  very  low  voice ; 
and  if  I  did  not  say  ill-natured  things  no  one  would  hear  what 
I  said.'  Covvper  was  never  ill-natured,  but  the  humour  which  pro- 
duced John  Gilpin  overflows  his  letters,  and  is  one  secret  of  their 
charm. 

He  was  full  of  affection,  and  he  wrote  to  those  he  loved.  He 
thought  of  them  more  than  of  himself,  and  that  is  a  greater  quality 
than  style.  Who  cares  for  a  letter  written  in  haste  to  fulfil  an 
obligation  or  occupy  a  spare  half-hour  ?  It  is  no  compliment, 
and  it  gives  no  pleasure.  A  telegram  or  a  postcard  would  be  equally 
flattering  and  equally  interesting.  The  eighteenth  century  was  not 
troubled  with  those  particular  abominations.  But  it  abounded  in 
conceited  coxcombs  who  wrote  to  show  their  cleverness  and  to  amuse 
themselves.  What  did  Walpole  care  for  Sir  Horace  Mann?  As 
much,  or  as  little,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  cared  for  his  son.  Cowper's 
affection  for  Lady  Hesketh  and  Mrs.  Unwin  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
episodes  in  literature.  Heine  said,  with  mordant  wit  and  singular 
brutality,  that  every  woman  wrote  with  one  eye  on  the  public,  and  the 
other  on  some  man,  except  the  Princess  Hahn-Hahn,  who  had  only 
one  eye.  He  did  not  say  where  that  was.  Cowper  never  had  one  eye 
on  the  public  when  he  was  writing  to  his  friends.  It  would  be  going 
too  far  to  assert  that  no  good  letters  have  ever  been  written  for  publica- 
tion. But  the  excellence  of  public  letters,  such  as  Sydney  Smith's 
to  Peter  Plymley  and  Archdeacon  Singleton,  is  of  a  different  kind. 
They  are  letters  only  in  name.  They  are  essays  or  state  papers  in 
reality.  Sydney  Smith's  own  familiar  correspondence  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  a  very  good  thing  too.  The  father  of  letter-writing  was 
Cicero,  and  he  had  two  styles.  There  is  the  formal  style  of  the  Epistle 
to  his  brother  Quintus,  which  is  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by 
Ciceronian.  There  is  the  familiar  style  of  the  Letters  to  Atticus  and 
to  various  other  friends,  from  which  all  formality  has  disappeared. 
These  are,  I  suppose,  by  common  consent,  the  best  letters  in  the 
world.  Whether  grave  or  gay,  whether  lively  or  severe,  they  reflect 
the  changing  moods  of  a  versatile,  ingenious,  sensitive,  subtle, 
powerful,  and  cultivated  mind. 

Except  comparison  with  the  letters  of  Cowper  there  are  few  tests 
to  which  one  could  not  fearlessly  submit  the  letters  of  Gray.  Dr. 
Johnson  seldom  said  a  stupid  thing.  But  when  he  called  Gray  a 
'  barren  rascal,'  he  did  as  much  to  injure  his  own  critical  reputation 
as  could  be  done  by  a  single  phrase.  '  Why  should  I  be  always 
writing  ?  '  asked  the  doctor  himself  in  a  more  compact  and  rational 
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frame  of  mind.  Gray  was  not  always  writing.  It  is  enough  for  his 
fame  that  he  never  wrote  without  writing  well,  and  that  cannot  be 
said  of  the  really  great  man  who  scolded  him.  The  author  of  that 
immortal  Elegy  whose  classic  perfection  no  ignoble  use  can  soil,  and 
which  all  who  love  literature  love,  has  suffered,  like  '  Single-speech 
Hamilton,'  from  the  splendour  of  one  performance.  Hamilton  made 
other  speeches,  but  the  world  ignores  them.  Few  remember  that 
Gray  was  a  satirist  of  almost  the  highest  order,  and  Mr.  Gosse's 
edition  of  the  Letters  revealed  him  in  a  new  character,  if  not  to  men 
of  reading,  at  least  to  men  of  the  world.  They  want  the  ease,  the 
sparkle,  the  refined  colloquial  grace  of  Cowper's.  They  reflect  the 
mind  of  a  scholar  and  a  recluse.  Cowper's  classical  attainments  were 
considerable,  though  the  public  do  well  to  forget  that  he  tried  his 
hand  upon  Homer.  But  Gray's  scholarship  was  far  more  accurate 
and  his  learning  far  more  solid.  He  might  have  been  a  Professor  of 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  Person  himself  had  not  a  more  passionate  love  of 
the  classics,  or  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  beauties.  He  wrote  at 
his  best  when  he  was  writing  to  scholars  like  Mason  and  Wharton, 
who  shared  his  enthusiasm  and  sympathised  with  his  tastes.  '  The 
Sicilian  expedition,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  finest  thing  you  ever  read  in 
your  life  ? '  So  he  writes  after  reading  again  the  Seventh  Book  of 
Thucydides,  and  indeed  it  is  not  an  easy  question  for  any  one  to 
answer.  Yet  Gray  could  discuss  public  matters  with  sense  and 
spirit,  as,  for  instance,  the  Great  Commoner's  peerage.  '  What  shall 
I  say  to  you  about  the  Minister  ? '  he  writes  to  Dr.  Wharton  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1766.  'I  am  as  angry  as  a  common  council  man  of 
London  about  my  Lord  Chatham :  but  a  little  more  patient,  and  will 
hold  my  tongue  till  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time,  I  do 
mutter  in  secret  and  to  you,  that  to  quit  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  natural  strength,  to  sap  his  own  popularity  and  grandeur  (which 
no  one  but  himself  could  have  done)  by  assuming  a  foolish  title, 
and  to  hope  that  he  could  win  by  it  and  attach  to  him  a  Court  that 
hate  him,  and  will  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  ever  they  dare,  was  the 
weakest  thing  that  ever  was  done  by  so  great  a  man.'  These  few 
sentences  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  letter-writing  should 
be.  They  are  clear,  informal,  careless  in  appearance,  artistic  in 
arrangement.  '  I  do  mutter  in  secret  and  to  you.'  Horace  Walpole 
did  not  mutter  in  secret  to  Sir  Horace  Mann.  He  wrote  for  his 
friend  as  he  wrote  for  the  public,  twisting  and  torturing  the  English 
language  with  the  help  of  foreign  idiom  to  express  the  pompous  trivi- 
ality which  he  mistook  for  worldly  wisdom.  Gray  was  not  addressing 
the  nation,  he  was  addressing  Dr.  Wharton.  Yet  he  gave  him  of  his 
best,  he  paid  him  the  true  compliment  of  writing  to  him  what  was  not 
meant  for  publication,  and  yet  was  quite  good  enough  to  be  published. 
When  Cicero  told  Atticus  at  the  end  of  a  letter  that  he  would  not  have 
written  so  freely  if  he  had  not  been  convinced  that  Atticus  alone 
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would  read  what  lie  wrote,  lie  was  quite  sincere.  It  was  only  at  the 
end  of  his  life  when  he  knew  that  Tiro  had  been  making  a  collection 
of  his  letters,  that  he  thought  of  their  being  published  after  his 
death,  and  then  it  was  happily  too  late  for  him  to  change  his  style. 
The  suspicion  that  a  private  letter  is  not  really  private  deprives  it  of 
more  than  half  its  interest.  One  immediately,  such  is  human  nature 
even  among  Christians,  begins  to  imagine  that  this  is  how  the  author 
would  like  us  to  believe  that  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  which  is  just 
what  the  most  inquisitive  reader  does  not  want  to  know. 

Eminent  men  must,  I  suppose,  often  reflect  upon  the  possibility 
that  after  they  have  gone  their  private  correspondence,  or  part  of  it, 
may  go  to  the  printers.  Even  love-letters  are  not  sacred,  at  least  in 
France.  Prosper  Merimee  can  hardly  have  contemplated  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue.  Yet  the  world  is  much  indebted 
to  Mademoiselle  Dacquin,  and  Merimee's  reputation  is  none  the  worse. 
After  Mirabeau's  letters  to  Sophie  de  Monnier,  Merimee's  have  the 
coldness  and  the  chastity  of  a  cloister.  Merimee  was  such  a  con- 
summate master  of  epistolary  French  that  he  may  sometimes  have 
wondered  whether  some  of  his  correspondents,  such  as  Panizzi,  would 
publish  them  or  not.  But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  design- 
ing the  publicity  of  a  particular  letter.  Pope  was  the  most  artificial 
of  men.  His  tricks  and  dodges  were  so  numerous  and  so  unpleasant 
that  the  most  learned  of  his  biographers,  Mr.  "Whitwell  Elwin,  gave 
up  in  disgust  the  task  of  ferreting  them  out.  Yet  Pope  could  write 
naturally  enough  to  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount,  mysterious  as  his 
relations  with  them  were.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  earliest  letters, 
however,  there  is  this  significant  passage  :  '  When  this  letter  is  printed 
for  the  wit  of  it,  pray  take  care  that  what  is  underlined  be  printed  in 
a  different  character.'  The  injunction  has  been  obeyed,  though  the 
passage  is  quite  unworthy  of  italics.  In  the  same  letter,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  elder  sister,  Teresa,  he  writes : 

You  are  to  understand,  Madame,  that  my  violent  passion  for  you  yourself  and 
your  sister  has  been  divided  with  the  most  wonderful  regularity  in  the  world. 
Even  from  my  infancy  I  have  been  in  love  with  one  after  the  other  of  you,  week 
by  week,  and  my  journey  to  Bath  fell  out  in  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  sixth 
week  of  my  sovereign  lady  Martha.  At  the  present  writing  hereof  it  is  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty  ninth  week  of  the  reign  of  your  most  serene  Majesty,  in  whose 
service  I  was  listed  some  weeks  before  I  beheld  her.  This  information  will  account 
for  my  writing  to  either  of  you  hereafter,  as  she  shall  happen  to  be  Queen  Regent 
at  that  time. 

This  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  a  style  in  which  Pope,  almost  alone 
among  Englishmen,  excelled.  His  letters  to  the  Miss  Blounts 
are,  I  think,  the  most  interesting  because  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  his  correspondence.  When  he  wrote  to  Swift  or  Arbuthnot 
he  wrote  well  indeed,  but  well  in  a  fashion  neither  difficult  nor  un- 
common. When  he  wrote  to  these  ladies,  with  whom  his  intimacy 
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never  ceased,  he  adopted  a  tone  which  is  perhaps  the  most  trying 
of  all  tones  to  keep  up  for  a  long  time.  His  choice  between  the 
sisters  was  soon  made.  It  was  Martha  to  whom  he  gave  his  heart, 
or  such  substitute  for  a  heart  as  Nature  had  given  him.  But  his 
correspondence  with  both  of  them  was  what  some  people  call 
romantic  and  others  gallant.  Sir  Walter  Scott  compares  it  with  the 
Journal  to  Stella,  which,  he  says,  contains  no  such  element.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  decency  of  Pope's  mind  or  the  morality  of 
his  life.  I  am  dealing  with  him  simply  as  a  letter-writer,  and  these 
letters  seem  to  me  exquisite  specimens  of  love-making  on  paper. 
With  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  Pope  was  always  affected  and  insincere 
when  he  was  not  coarse  and  insolent.  With  the  Blounts  he  is 
tender,  sympathetic,  playful,  and  affectionate.  Nothing  can  be  less 
tolerable  than  this  sort  of  letter  unless  it  be  composed  with  extreme 
skill  and  tact.  No  kind  of  letter  is,  as  a  rule,  less  suitable  for  pub- 
lication. There  are  perils  on  every  side — perils  of  absurdity,  perils 
of  exaggeration,  perils  of  false  sentiment,  perils  of  bad  taste.  It  is 
Pope's  glory  that  he  has  surmounted  them  all.  The  '  portentous 
cub,'  as  Bentley  called  him,  was  so  amazingly  clever  that  he  could 
act  the  part  of  a  chivalrous  gentleman.  If  any  one  were  to  call  Pope 
the  cleverest  man  who  ever  lived,  it  would  be  easier  to  contradict 
than  to  disprove  the  assertion.  He  wrote  the  Essay  on  Man  without 
knowing  philosophy ;  he  translated  Homer  without  knowing  Greek. 
But  it  was  perhaps  as  a  letter-writer  that  his  cleverness  was  most 
conspicuous.  Self-absorbed  egoist  as  he  actually  was,  he  wrote  as 
if  his  correspondent  were  the  only  person  for  whom  he  cared. 

You  have  asked  me  news  [he  writes  to  Martha]  a  thousand  times  at  the  first 
word  you  spoke  to  me ;  which  some  would  interpret  as  if  you  expected  nothing 
better  from  my  lips  :  and  truly  it  is  not  a  sign  two  lovers  are  together  when  they 
can  be  so  impertinent  as  to  inquire  what  the  world  does.  All  I  mean  by  this  is 
that  either  you  or  I  cannot  be  in  love  with  the  other :  I  leave  you  to  guess  which 
of  the  two  is  that  stupid  and  insensible  creature,  so  blind  to  the  other's  excellences 
and  charms. 

Many  people  may  say  that  this  kind  of  letter  is  not  worth  writing. 
But  few  will  deny  that  Pope  could  write  it  admirably  well.  The 
mere  story  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  certainly  not  worth  telling. 
It  is  the  way  of  telling  it  that  makes  the  poem.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  love-letters  out  of  a  thousand  are  the  most  insipid  of 
human  compositions,  fit  only  to  be  read  amid  '  roars  of  laughter '  in 
a  court  of  justice,  facetiously  so  called.  The  thousandth,  or  perhaps 
the  hundred  thousandth,  is  from  some  one  who  can  write  like  Pope 
or  Merimee.  Which  is  the  more  important,  what  people  do  or  how 
they  do  it  ?  The  question  is  older  than  Pope,  and  has  not  been 
answered  yet. 

Victor  Hugo  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  good  English  prose.     Men  of  genius  are  colossal  even  in 
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their  blunders.  The  illustrious  Frenchman,  however,  had  an  obvious 
excuse.  When  Cardinal  Newman  pronounced  the  shield  of  the  spirit 
to  be  the  one  safeguard  against  German  criticism,  Dr.  Martineau 
observed  that  another  was  ignorance  of  the  German  language.  If 
Victor  Hugo  had  known  English,  his  statement  would  have  been 
more  interesting,  though  it  would  not  have  been  less  ridiculous. 
There  is  a  curious  superstition,  not  confined  to  Frenchmen,  about 
the  unique  excellence  of  French  prose.  To  depreciate  it  would  indeed 
show  deplorable  barbarity.  But  it  is  a  poor  sort  of  criticism  which 
can  only  praise  one  thing  at  the  expense  of  another.  For  the 
countrymen  of  Hooker  and  Bacon,  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of 
Dryden  and  Swift,  of  Sterne  and  Hume,  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  Sydney  Smith,  of  Newman  and  Euskin,  to  admit 
their  own  inferiority,  '  has  all  the  invidiousness  of  self-praise  and  all 
the  reproach  of  falsehood.'  There  is  no  branch  of  English  literature 
in  which  the  ease  and  grace  of  our  mother  tongue  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  they  are  in  the  familiar  correspondence  given  by  chance 
or  piety  to  the  world.  Two  women  of  strong  character  and  great  mental 
capacity,  separated  by  more  than  a  century  of  time,  as  well  as  by 
infinite  diversity  of  station,  temper,  and  pursuits,  have  shown  that 
here,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  disqualification  of  sex.  I  mean  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  and  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Lady  Mary  Pierrepont,  afterwards 
Lady  Mary  Wortley,  and  finally  (but  life  is  short)  Lady  Mary 
Wortley-Montagu,  had  the  classical  education  received  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  now  revived  at 
Girton  and  Newnham.  She  was  indeed  a  far  better  scholar  than 
most  educated  men  of  her  own  and  the  next  generation.  She  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  They  were  content  with  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  a  hazy  inspection  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
But  it  was  not  her  education  alone  that  was  masculine.  She  said 
herself  that  there  were  only  two  sorts  of  people,  men  and  women. 
She  was  an  illustration  in  her  own  person  of  the  truth  that  there  is 
a  masculine  element  in  almost  every  woman,  as  there  is  a  feminine 
element  in  almost  every  man.  She  abounded  in  the  manly  virtues, 
and  she  was  not  intolerant  of  manly  vices.  Some  of  her  letters  from 
Turkey,  to  which  she  accompanied  her  husband  when  he  became 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  would  furnish  a  very  misleading  clue 
to  the  sex  of  the  writer.  She  loved  travel  and  adventure  as  much  as 
she  loved  reading  and  writing.  She  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  her  own  sex,  and  was  never  jealous  of  a  pretty  woman.  As 
a  letter-writer  she  has  almost  every  merit  except  perhaps  humour. 
Her  descriptions  of  scenery,  of  persons,  of  customs,  but  above  all  of 
men  and  women,  are  what  would  now  be  called  realistic,  except  that 
the  literary  form  is  never  wanting.  She  drew  with  a  free  hand  and 
painted  with  a  large  brush.  There  are  in  her  work  no  fine  shades, 
no  nice  distinctions,  but  broad  effects  cleverly  conceived  and 
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vigorously  rendered.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  from  letters  so  flowing 
and  so  complete  that  taking  out  a  sentence  is  like  taking  out  a  brick. 
But  there  is  a  passage  in  her  letter  to  Pope  from  Adrianople,  dated 
the  1st  of  April,  1717,  that  exhibits  all  the  qualities  of  her  style. 
The  delicate  flattery  which  leads  her  to  suggest  that  she  was  depen- 
dent upon  Pope  for  her  knowledge  of  Homer  is  not  of  course  serious. 
She  was  a  far  better  scholar  than  he. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  [she  writes]  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  find 
several  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the 
beauty  of;  many  of  the  customs  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in  fashion  being  yet 
retained,  and  I  don't  wonder  to  find  more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  the  Turks  not  taking  that  pains  to  introduce 
their  own  manners  as  has  been  generally  practised  by  other  nations  that  imagine 
themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  you  to  point  out  all  the  passages 
that  relate  to  the  present  customs.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  princesses  and 
great  ladies  pass  their  time  at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded 
by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find 
Andromache  and  Helen  described.  The  description  of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly 
resembles  those  that  are  now  worn  by  the  great  men,fastened  before  with  broadgolden 
clasps  and  embroidered  round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil  that  Helen  throws 
over  her  face  is  still  fashionable,  and  I  never  see  (as  I  do  very  often)  half  a  dozen 
of  old  pashas  with  their  reverend  beards,  sitting  basking  in  the  sun,  but  I  recollect 
good  King  Priam  and  his  counsellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certainly  the 
same  that  Diana  is  said  to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  The  great 
lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls  who  imitate 
her  steps,  and  if  she  sings  make  up  the  chorus. 

Had  ever  translator  a  more  deliciously  appreciative  correspondent  ? 

Lady  Mary's  letters  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  her  quarrel 
with  Pope  has  not  diminished  her  fame.  That  imp  of  genius  had 
the  knack  of  conferring  immortality  alike  upon  his  enemies  and  his 
friends.  When  Boswell  took  upon  himself  to  criticise  the  Duntiad, 
he  was  authoritatively  told  that  he  had  missed  his  chance  by  not 
being  alive  when  it  was  written.  Mrs.  Carlyle  merely  quarrelled  with 
her  husband,  which  is  dull,  domestic,  and  seldom  worth  while. 
It  may  be  accident,  it  may  be  his  literary  eminence,  it  may  be  the 
extravagances  of  his  posthumous  worship  and  pitiful  remorse,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  has  never  received  the  public 
gratitude  which  her  letters  deserve.  They  seem  to  me  some  of 
the  best  we  have,  and  that  on  account  of  qualities  by  no  means 
common.  Her  powers  of  observation  were  singularly  searching,  and 
her  insight  almost  supernaturally  keen.  No  weakness  escaped  her, 
no  pretence  imposed  upon  her,  no  form  of  human  folly  was  too 
evanescent  for  the  quickness  of  her  eyes.  Her  humour  was  almost 
as  rich,  racy,  and  varied  as  his.  They  were  too  much  alike  for  their 
own  happiness.  The  forbidden  degrees  of  similarity  would  make  a 
new  table  more  useful  than  the  old.  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  do  not 
give  one  an  altogether  cheerful  view  of  life,  or  leave  a  wholly  pleasant 
taste  in  the  mouth.  They  make  one  want  to  read  the  thirteenth 
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chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and,  indeed,  one 
might  at  any  time  do  worse.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  not  the  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil,  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  Her 
humour  was  almost  as  sombre  as  Swift's,  who,  as  Macaulay  said,  gives 
utterance  to  the  most  ludicrous  fancies  with  the  air  of  a  man  reading 
the  Commination  Service.  But  though  she  sometimes  wrote  a  dis- 
agreeable letter,  she  never  wrote  a  dull  one.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  cannot  be  stupid  if  they  try.  A  distinguished  lawyer 
and  scholar,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  every  company  that  he 
honoured  with  his  presence,  described  her  as  '  an  excellent  woman, 
with  almost  too  great  a  passion  for  insecticide/  Even  that  painful 
theme,  however,  became  in  her  hands  a  source  of  amusement  and  a 
topic  of  interest.  For  those  who  prefer  the  natural  pathos  of  a 
humourist  to  the  forced  humour  of  a  melancholy  escaping  from  itself, 
there  are  few  letters  so  beautiful  and  impressive  as  that  in  which 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  in  1849,  after  her  father's  death,  narrates  her  solitary 
visit  to  Haddington.  At  Haddington  she  was  born,  and  in  the 
ruined  abbey  near  the  waters  of  the  Tyne  she  is  buried. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  realise  that  the  people  inside  were  only  asleep,  and 
not  dead— dead  since  many  years.  Ah !  one  breathed  freer  in  the  churchyard, 
with  the  bright  morning  sunshine  streaming  down  on  it,  than  near  that  (so-called) 
habitation  of  the  living !  I  went  straight  from  one  to  the  other.  The  gate  was 
still  locked,  for  I  was  an  hour  before  my  time ;  so  I  made  a  dash  at  the  wall,  some 
seven  feet  high  I  should  think,  and  dropt  safe  on  the  inside — a  feat  I  should  never 
have  imagined  to  try  in  my  actual  phase,  not  even  with  a  mad  bull  at  my  heels, 
if  I  had  not  trained  myself  to  it  at  a  more  elastic  age.  Godefroi  Cavaignac's 
'  Quoi  done,  je  ne  suis  pas  mort ! '  crossed  my  mind ;  but  I  had  none  of  that  feeling. 
Moi  was  morte  enough,  I  knew,  whatever  face  one  might  put  on  it ;  only,  what  one 
has  well  learnt  one  never  forgets. 

Never  were  letters  less  prepared  for  publication  than  Mrs. 
Carlyle's.  Their  spontaneity  is  part  of  their  charm.  They  are  full 
of  references  to  phrases  and  stories  of  which  she  and  her  husband 
were  fond.  No  one  understood  the  art  of  allusion  more  thoroughly, 
and  it  is  a  great  art.  Charles  Dickens  was  perhaps  the  most  con- 
summate master  of  it  in  fiction,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  real  life. 
There  is  no  tendency  which  requires  stricter  control.  A  forced 
reference,  the  violent  intrusion  of  a  totally  irrelevant  anecdote  which 
the  writer  is  burning  to  tell,  would  spoil  the  best  of  letters  or  the 
best  of  talk.  The  old  grouse  in  the  gunroom  was  a  nuisance  before 
Goldsmith's  time,  and  is  a  nuisance  still.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
story  or  incident  which,  differing  in  all  its  external  circumstances 
from  the  topic  of  the  moment,  touches  as  with  a  needle  the  real 
point,  is  the  sauce  of  conversation  and  of  letter- writing.  It  should 
never  be  explained,  because  it  should  never  require  explanation. 
In  that  storehouse  of  wit  and  wisdom,  Selden's  Table  Talk,  it  is  told 
how  a  rider  asked  a  countryman  whether  he  could  get  to  Oxford  that 
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evening.  The  countryman  replied,  '  Yes,  if  you  don't  ride  too  fast.' 
Selden  drew  no  moral.  He  left  his  hearers  to  point  that  for  them- 
selves. There  are  few  injunctions  which  deserve  so  well  to  be  obeyed 
as  the  French  N'appuyez  pas. 

If  Mrs.  Carlyle  has  not  received  her  due  as  a  graphic  and  power- 
ful letter-writer,  she  has  suffered  in  good  company.  The  two 
greatest  historians  who  have  written  in  English  were  both  admirable 
correspondents.  Until  Lord  Sheffield  permitted  last  year  the  publi- 
cation of  Gibbon's  remains  in  full,  the  world  had  an  imperfect 
opportunity  of  appreciating  the  high  and  rare  qualities  of  his  familiar 
style.  His  Autobiography,  with  all  its  singular  beauty  and  charm, 
partakes  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  which,  like  the  band  at  a  soldier's 
funeral,  accompany  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 
His  letters  are  simple,  natural,  and  amusing.  The  humour  which 
never  suffers  the  stately  periods  of  the  History  to  overstep  the  narrow 
line  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  sheds  a  sympathetic  ray 
over  his  delightful  correspondence  with  his  stepmother  and  with 
Lady  Sheffield.  Like  his  talk,  which  attracted  men  and  women  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  his  vast  erudition,  his  letters  are  perfect 
specimens  of  a  great  mind  at  ease.  They  are  never  careless,  they 
are  always  the  best  he  can  do.  He  had  too  much  courtesy  and  too 
much  self-respect  to  become  slovenly  when  he  had  not  to  think  of 
posterity  or  the  printer.  All  the  resources  of  his  imperial  intellect 
were  for  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  his  correspondent,  man  or 
woman,  relative  or  friend.  There  is  no  appearance  of  effort,  and  yet 
the  dust  of  his  writings  is  gold.  Gibbon's  letters  are  too  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  every  one  who  reads  anything  to  justify  a  critical  pane- 
gyric. Macaulay's  may  perhaps  be  less  remembered,  if  not  less 
known.  It  is  twenty-two  years  since  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
published  his  classical  biography,  and  proved  that  his  uncle  was 
something  besides  an  orator,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  an  historian. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  place  for  a  formal  vindication  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Whigs.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  Macaulay's  History  is  a 
misplaced  eulogy  of  a  second-rate  Dutchman,  that  his  Essays  are  only 
fit  for  schoolboys,  that  his  verse  is  mere  rhetoric,  and  that  he  wrote 
a  style  in  which  the  truth  could  not  be  told.  He  appealed  to  Caesar. 
When  he  was  composing  his  unfinished  narrative,  he  had  the  year 
2000  in  view.  He  abides  the  judgment  which  cannot  be  reversed. 
Those  who  learned  from  him  in  their  youth  the  ineradicable  lesson 
that  history  is  politics  and  that  politics  are  history,  share  his 
confidence  in  the  result.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  idea  of  his 
letters,  or  any  of  them,  being  published  never  crossed  Macaulay's 
mind.  They  are  therefore  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  a  man  who 
when  he  was  writing  for  the  public  gave  his  whole  energy  to  the 
composition  of  every  sentence.  They  show  that  he  thought  in  good 
English,  but  an  English  quite  different  from  the  formal  language  of 
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his  essays  and  speeches.  It  is  a  platitude  that  Macaulay  was  the 
most  sensitive  of  literary  artists.  He  was  as  incapable  of  undue 
familiarity  with  the  public  or  the  House  of  Commons  as  of  writing 
an  essay  to  his  sister,  or  of  making  a  speech  in  his  own  dining-room. 
He  did  not  show  off  to  his  correspondents,  he  told  them  what  he 
thought  they  wanted  to  know.  A  good  essay  would  always  make  a 
bad  letter,  even  if  time  meant  as  little  to  busy  men  and  women  in  a 
strenuous  age  as  it  meant  to  Harriet  Byron  and  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
Macaulay's  letters  are  less  subtle  and  more  obvious  than  Gibbon's. 
But  they  are  fresher  and  simpler.  *  Most  of  them  abound  in  high 
spirits  and  good  temper.  Not  one  of  them  contains  a  sentence 
which  is  either  slipshod  or  obscure. 

Mr.  Jowett,  as  may  be  read  in  his  Life,  was  a  great  lover  of 
Boswell,  and  especially  fond  of  the  inimitable  passage  in  which  the 
prince  of  biographers  describes  Dr.  Johnson's  meeting  with  Wilkes  at 
Mr.  Billy's.  He  challenged  those  who  thought  meanly  of  Boswell's 
intellectual  powers  to  attempt  a  similar  description  of  any  entertain- 
ment, and  then  to  compare  the  two.  For  the  immortal  narrative  in 
question  the  company  as  well  as  the  narrator  were  required.  But  the 
descriptive  faculty  is  a  large  part  of  a  letter-writer's  mental  furniture, 
and  it  was  in  this  line  that  Macaulay  excelled.  He  was  not  fanciful 
nor  given  to  speculation,  and  though  not  without  a  robust  sense  of 
fun  which  felt  the  stimulus  of  anything  odd  or  absurd,  the  quaint 
and  incongruous  elements  of  life  did  not  strike  him  as  they  strike  the 
born  humourist.  What  he  could  do  was  to  describe  the  results  of  his 
keen  observation  with  unrivalled  terseness  and  accuracy.  A  single 
example  will  suffice  : 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  [he  tells  his  sister  Hannah  on  the  4th  of  July  1831 J  I  have 
been  out  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Holland  House.  We  had  a  very  agreeable  and  splendid 
party  ;  among  others  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  the  Marchioness  of 
Clanricarde,  who,  you  know,  is  the  daughter  of  Canning.  She  is  very  beautiful,  and 
very  like  her  father,  with  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  great  expression  in  all  her  features.  She 
and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk.  She  showed  much  cleverness  and  information,  but,  I 
thought,  a  little  more  political  animosity  than  is  quite  becoming  in  a  pretty  woman. 
However,  she  has  been  placed  in  peculiar  circumstances.  The  daughter  of  a  states- 
man who  was  a  martyr  to  the  rage  of  faction  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  sharply 
of  the  enemies  of  her  parent,  and  she  did  speak  sharply.  With  knitted  brow  and 
flashing  eyes,  and  a  look  of  feminine  vengeance  about  her  beautiful  mouth,  she 
gave  me  such  a  character  of  Peel  as  he  would  certainly  have  had  no  pleasure  in 
hearing. 

Not  one  of  these  plain  sentences  looks,  or  perhaps  is,  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  educated  person,  and  yet  observe  how  completely 
the  writer  achieves  his  purpose.  He  wanted  to  give  a  girl  in  the 
country  an  account  of  a  dinner  party  at  Holland  House,  and  of  his 
own  share  in  it.  That  may  appear  simple  enough.  But  as  Mr 
Jowett  said  in  the  case  of  Boswell,  How  many  people  can  do  it  ? 
There  is  none  of  the  egoism  so  often  imputed  to  Macaulay.  Egoists 
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may  write  very  good  letters,  as,  for  instance,  Byron  and  Pope.  But 
this  kind  of  letter,  the  kind  of  letter  in  which  Macaulay  excelled, 
would  be  spoilt  by  it.  Hannah  Macaulay  knew  all  about  her 
brother,  and  the  way  he  talked.  She  knew  nothing  about  Lady 
Clanricarde.  In  the  letter,  therefore,  Lady  Clanricarde  is  every- 
thing, and  he  is  nothing.  There  is  a  time  for  self-suppression,  and 
a  time,  though  not  so  often  as  most  of  us  suppose,  for  self-assertion. 
What  is  implied  need  not  be  asserted,  and  in  description  there  is 
implied  the  personality  of  the  describer.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
point  of  view.  The  reader  sees  with  his  eyes,  hears  with  his  ears, 
and  thinks  with  his  mind. 

If  Macaulay's  letters  are  not  in  the  highest  class  of  all,  it  is 
because  they  are  almost  exclusively  descriptive.  They  have  great 
interest  and  value.  As  fragments  of  contemporary  history  written 
in  ignorance  of  the  event  they  can  hardly  be  overrated.  But — if  there 
must  always  be  a  '  but ' — they  are  too  much  of  one  kind,  and  too  much 
of  a  piece.  We  miss  the  irregularity  of  Sydney  Smith,  to  whom 
ludicrous  fancies  occur  as  he  writes  and  who  follows  them  without 
scruple  when  they  come.  Macaulay's  individuality  was  too  strongly 
marked,  and  so  was  Sydney  Smith's  for  that  matter,  to  let  him  take 
the  colour  of  his  correspondent's  mind.  If  the  aim  of  a  letter  be  to 
give  pleasure,  the  best  letters  are  joint  compositions.  The  charm  of 
reading  a  letter  which  you  feel  that  you  have  half  written  yourself  is 
as  real  as  it  is  indescribable.  A  one-sided  correspondence  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  and  yet  it  is  all  that  we  usually  get.  Writing, 
like  talking,  ought  to  be  mutual.  No  man,  and  certainly  no  woman, 
could  go  on  in  actual  life  writing  a  series  of  letters  which  were  never 
answered.  As  a  jest  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears,  and  not  only 
in  the  mouth  of  him  that  utters  it,  so  a  letter  must  depend  upon  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  I  can  imagine  no  more  conclusive 
proof  of  excellence  in  letters  than  that  they  disclose  the  character  of 
the  recipient  as  well  as  of  the  author.  For  fear  I  should  seem  to  be 
recklessly  paradoxical,  I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean. 
Fanny  Burney's  affectionate  epistles  to  Mr.  Crisp,  '  Daddy  Crisp,'  as 
she  called  him,  have  that  quality.  They  give  one  a  very  good  idea  of 
what  that  strange,  acute,  benevolent  victim  of  wounded  vanity  was 
like.  They  tell  us  more  about  him  than  about  the  author  of  Evdina. 
Apart  from  letters  of  circumstance  or  occasion,  which  are  seldom 
interesting  or  characteristic,  it  takes  two  to  write  a  letter,  as  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel.  There  ought  surely  to  be  a  collection  of  the 
few  famous  letters  which  are  works  of  art  in  themselves,  or  to  which 
historical  circumstances  give  a  peculiar  interest  of  their  own.  They 
are  a  class  apart.  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield  is  perhaps 
the  best-known  example.  The  Doctor  did  not  shine  as  an  ordinary 
correspondent,  but  he  was  a  master  of  satirical  invective,  and  rage 
improved  his  style.  The  letter  in  which  Lord  Melbourne  explained 
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why  lie  did  not  reappoint  Lord  Brougham  in  1835  is  an  absolutely 
perfect  specimen  of  courtesy,  dignity,  and  truth.  He  had  to  say 
that  his  reasons  were  first  Brougham's  character,  and  secondly  his 
conduct,  and  he  said  it  without  offence.  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  on 
the  character  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  printed  in  Lord  Stanmore's  Life  of 
his  father,  is  a  singularly  noble  and  impressive  tribute  to  a  high- 
minded  and  unselfish  statesman,  not  wholly  unlike  the  great  closing 
passage  of  the  Agricola.  English  literature  is  enriched  by  these 
memorable  documents,  which  are  letters,  though  letters  of  a  special 
type.  They  are  complete  in  themselves,  requiring  neither  introduction 
nor  sequel. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  those  curious  outbursts  of  exaggerated 
emphasis  from  which  an  English  Academy  of  Letters  might  perhaps 
have  saved  him,  pronounced  Shelley's  letters  superior  to  his  lyrics. 
The  errors  of  genius  are  often  more  valuable  than  the  stolid  accuracy 
of  unimaginative  critics.  The  Skylark  and  the  Stanzas  written  in 
Dejection  are  in  no  danger.  They  are  not,  as  Shelley  himself  said  of 
Adonais,  destined  to  everlasting  oblivion.  The  letters,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  be  praised  too  highly  except  by  adopting  Mr.  Arnold's 
hasty  paradox.  If  he  meant,  as  he  probably  did  mean,  that  they 
were  underrated,  he  was  perfectly  right.  If  Victor  Hugo  could  have 
read  them,  they  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  show  him  the 
absurdity  of  his  sneer  at  English  prose.  The  work  of  a  man  who  was 
nothing  if  not  a  poet,  whose  thoughts  naturally  shaped  themselves  in 
a  poetical  form,  they  have  the  just  measure  and  the  true  value  of  a 
language  in  which  everything  can  be  expressed.  If  Shelley  had  not 
written  these,  or  if  they  had  not  been  preserved,  we  should  never 
have  known  the  full  powers  of  that  original  and  fertile  mind.  Eich 
cadence  and  subtle  harmony  might  have  been  assumed  in  Shelley. 
But  there  is  more  in  the  letters.  There  is  consummate  mastery  of 
the  English  tongue,  there  is  perfect  discrimination  between  the 
scansion  of  poetry  and  the  rhythm  of  prose,  there  are  eloquence 
and  wisdom,  and  insight  and  humour.  Nobody  understood  more 
thoroughly  than  Shelley  the  complex  character  of  Byron,  and  from 
his  letters  a  far  more  vivid  idea  of  the  man  may  be  derived  than  from 
all  the  obsequious  homage  of  Moore.  Home  has  been  described  out 
of  all  recognition  by  a  thousand  pens.  *  The  grave,  the  temple,  and 
the  wilderness  '  is  nowhere  so  truly  and  at  the  same  time  so  imagina- 
tively portrayed  as  in  Shelley's  incomparable  letters  written  from 
the  spot.  Shelley  and  Keats  are  for  ever  associated  in  the  noblest 
personal  elegy  since  Lycidas.  But  that  was  not  Shelley's  only 
service  to  his  brother  genius.  His  letters  about  Keats  are  the  best 
criticism  upon  the  poet  of  whom  Tennyson  used  to  say  that  if  he  had 
lived  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Among  the 
many  interesting  anecdotes  and  extracts  contained  in  the  diary  of 
Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff  there  is  none,  I  think,  more  valuable 
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than  the  remarks  written  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  the  fly-leaf  of  Herman 
Merivale's  Historical  Studies.  The  best  criticism,  says  Bulwer,  is 
enlightened  enthusiasm.  Few  epigrams  are  so  absolutely  true,  and  no 
phrase  could  be  more  completely  applicable  to  Shelley's  criticism  of 
Keats.  Shelley  protests  that  it  is  useless  to  come  to  him  for  facts, 
and  things  of  this  world.  You  might  as  well,  he  says,  go  to  a  gin- 
shop  for  a  leg  of  mutton.  But  his  lawyers,  oddly  enough,  found  him 
a  good  man  of  business,  and  however  eccentric  his  behaviour  might 
sometimes  be,  even  where  women  were  not  concerned,  he  had  a  sound 
appreciation  of  human  nature. 

What  are  letters  without  the  personal  element  ?  They  are  like 
history  without  events,  poetry  without  invention,  Blue  Books  without 
dates,  or  novels  without  love.  Shelley  travelled  about  the  world  in  as 
odd  company  as  Candide  and  Dr.  Pangloss,  real  flesh  and  blood  as 
they  were.  If  he  had  not  Voltaire's  wit,  he  had  qualities,  such  as 
sympathy  and  imagination,  in  which  the  great  Frenchman  was 
deficient.  Shelley's  letters  are  not  his  only  prose.  His  exquisite 
translation,  which  he  called  The  Banquet  of  Plato,  is  even  now  the 
best  English  rendering  of  that  inimitable  and  imperishable  master- 
piece. But  one  must  go  to  his  letters  to  feel  and  understand  how  he 
entered  into  the  meaning  and  thought  of  Plato  and  Sophocles.  He 
did  not  speak  the  literal  truth  when  he  said  that  having  been  in  love 
with  Antigone  in  a  previous  state  of  existence  preserved  him  from 
merely  human  passion.  But  what  is  literal  truth  compared  with  the 
realisation  of  a  poetic  ideal  ?  Charles  Lamb,  who  professed  that  he 
could  not  understand  Shelley,  and  thought  his  poetry  '  thin  sown 
with  profit  or  delight,'  agreed  with  him  in  dislike  of  the  literal. 
To  understand  Lamb  literally  was  to  misunderstand  him,  and 
accordingly,  after  the  fashion  of  this  world,  he  was  frequently  mis- 
understood. It  was  his  friend  Barton,  if  I  remember,  and  not  himself, 
who,  having  ordered  a  '  Prometheus  Unbound,'  received  an  ^Eschylus 
without  a  binding.  Lucky  for  him,  said  Lamb,  that  he  did  not  order 
Elfrida  in  sheets.  The  preposterous  delusion  that  the  inhabitants 
•of  Scotland  have  no  sense  of  humour  originated,  I  believe,  in  Lamb's 
story  of  the  four  Scotsmen  who,  when  he  expressed  a  wish  for  the 
presence  of  Burns's  sons  at  some  festival  in  honour  of  the  poet, 
simultaneously  assured  him  that  it  was  impossible,  because  they  were 
dead.  A  true  wish  is  always  for  the  impossible,  but  even  English- 
men ignore  this  principle.  If  this  century,  now  so  near  its  end,  had 
no  other  title  to  remembrance,  it  would  deserve  distinction  for  having 
produced  the  letters  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Edward  Fitz-Grerald. 
Lamb,  though  born  in  1775,  owed  less  to  the  century  of  his  birth 
than  to  the  century  in  which  he  died.  The  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  interested  him  less  than  either  the  Elizabethan 
Plays  or  the  Lake  Poets.  But,  indeed,  he  was  not  the  child  of  any 
age,  but  the  spiritual  heir  of  all  the  ages,  and  in  his  letters  simply 
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himself.  They  are  not  in  the  least  like  any  one  else's.  They  defy 
classification  and  escape  analysis.  Humour  and  fancy  run  through 
them  all,  but  it  is  Lamb's  fancy  and  Lamb's  humour.  Nothing 
occurs  in  them  but  the  unexpected.  Almost  everything  he  said  was 
irapa  TrpoaSotciav,  contrary  to  what  reasonable  men  would  have 
confidently  reckoned  upon  his  saying.  When  his  sonnet  was  rejected 
he  said,  '  Damn  the  age,  I  will  write  for  antiquity.'  When  his  friend 
Dibdin  was  at  Hastings,  he  advised  him  to 

go  to  the  little  church,  which  is  a  very  Protestant  Loretto  and  seems  dropt  by 
some  angel  for  the  use  of  a  hermit,  who  was  at  once  parishioner  and  a  whole 
parish.  It  is  not  too  big.  Go  in  the  night ;  bring  it  away  in  your  portmanteau, 
and  I  will  plant  it  in  my  garden.  It  must  kave  been  erected  in  the  very  infancy 
of  British  Christianity,  for  the  two  or  three  first  converts ;  yet  with  it  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  church  of  the  first  magnitude — its  pulpit,  its  pew,  its  baptismal 
font ;  a  cathedral  in  a  nutshell.  Seven  people  would  crowd  it  like  a  Caledonian 
Chapel.  The  minister  that  divides  the  Word  there  must  give  lumping  penny- 
worths. It  is  built  to  the  text  of '  two  or  three  assembled  in  My  name.'  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  If  the  glebe-land  is  proportionate,  it  may 
yield  two  potatoes.  Tithes  out  of  it  could  be  no  more  split  than  a  hair.  Its  First 
Fruits  must  be  its  last,  for  'twould  never  produce  a  couple.  It  is  truly  the  strait 
and  narrow  way,  and  few  there  be  (of  London  visitants)  that  find  it.  The  still 
small  voice  is  surely  to  be  found  there,  if  anywhere.  A  sounding  board  is  surely 
there  for  ceremony.  It  is  secure  from  earthquakes,  not  more  from  sanctity  than  from 
size,  for  'twould  feel  a  mountain  thrown  upon  it  no  more  than  a  taper-worm  would. 
Go  and  see,  but  not  ivithout  your  spectacles. 

One  is  reminded  of  Sydney  Smith  on  the  marriage  of  the  stout  lady. 
But  Lamb  is  infinitely  more  various,  and  though  he  may  be  less 
funny,  there  is  less  strain  in  the  process.  Sydney  Smith  meant 
to  exaggerate,  and  not  to  invent,  when  he  said  that  any  man  could 
make  himself  a  humourist  by  working  at  it  for  four  hours  a  day. 
There  is  a  mechanical  element  in  his  humour,  delicious  as  the  effects 
are.  In  Lamb's  letters  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  no  more 
mechanical  than  Touchstone  or  Mercutio.  He  gives,  like  his  master, 
to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Fitz-Gerald's  celebrated  translation  or  paraphrase  from  the  Persian 
has  unduly  and  unluckily  overshadowed  his  other  work.  Tennyson  con- 
sidered the  truly  Platonic  close  of  his  Platonic  dialogue  Euphranor 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  English  prose.  As  a  letter-writer 
he  is  so  good  that  one  really  cannot  want  anything  more.  I  am  not 
going  to  quote  him.  I  have  quoted  enough  already,  and  his  letters 
ought  to  be  read  straight  through  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He 
did  not  write  often  or  much,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  to  get  an  answer, 
or  to  discharge  a  debt.  He  did  not  even  write  because  he  had  some- 
thing to  say — a  fatal  habit.  He  wrote  because  he  could  not  help 
writing.  To  the  classical  scholar  his  letters  are  feasts.  He  lived  with 
the  classics,  and  a  hint  from  him  is  worth  more  than  a  page  of  average 
commentary.  But  their  charm  is  universal.  The  world  had  no  effect 
upon  Fitz-GTerald.  If  he  was  in  it — and  he  hardly  seemed  to  be — he 
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was  certainly  not  of  it.  He  lived  with,  the  distant  and  the  unreal,  with 
the  books  of  the  past,  with  the  characters  of  fiction,  with  his  own 
ideas.  There  is  a  perfect  symmetry  of  careless  ease  in  the  style  of 
his  own  correspondence,  more  agreeable  to  the  intellectual  taste  than 
the  most  consummate  elaboration  of  literary  art.  He  was  so  steeped 
in  that  glorious  literature  which  must  fill  every  Englishman  with 
personal  humility  and  national  pride  that  he  never  had  to  think 
about  his  phrases.  He  could  not  go  wrong.  He  knew  Greek  and 
Latin  and  Spanish  and  Persian  if  not  French  and  German  and 
Italian.  Yet  no  trace  of  a  foreign  idiom  can  be  found  in  him.  The 
irregular  beauty  of  his  letters,  like  irregular  beauty  of  another  kind, 
is  a  refuge  and  refreshment  from  all  weary  and  dreary  things,  such 
as  the  gossip  of  Parliament,  the  anecdotes  of  the  Bar,  the  humour 
of  the  frivolous,  and  the  conversation  of  the  discreet. 

HERBEKT  PAUL. 
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THE   COAL  SUPPLIES  OF  THE    WORLD 


IF  coal  is,  as  Emerson  said,  a  portable  climate,  it  is  also  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  power.  Men  have  called  it  the  black  diamond  in 
playful  allusion  both  to  its  chemical  composition  and  its  industrial 
value.  But  the  Hispano-American  War  has  served  to  impress 
thoughtful  observers  with  the  fact  that  coal  may  also  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  fate  of  nations.  In  every  campaign  in  which  a  maritime 
Power  is  hereafter  engaged  the  predominating  care  will  be,  not  the 
provision  of  men  and  armaments,  but  of  that  now  indispensable  sinew 
of  war — coal.  Without  it,  the  most  splendidly  equipped  navy  in  the 
world  is  worse  than  useless.  And  thus  it  is  that,  while  men  are 
•  roaming  the  world  over,  from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  dim,  dark  recesses 
of  the  Arctic,  in  search  of  gold,  and  economists  are  weaving  more  or 
less  fantastic  theories  with  silver,  the  real  economic  problem  of  the 
future  will  be  solved  by  neither  mineral.  It  is  the  coal  supply  of  the 
world  that  will  readjust  the  industrial,  social,  and  political  relations  of 
the  nations.  In  the  '  bottled  sunshine '  of  the  carboniferous  strata  lie 
the  fortunes  of  future  generations.  For  ten  centuries  now  we  Britons 
have  been  tearing  the  precious  mineral  from  ever-increasing  depths 
in  ever-increasing  quantities,  until  last  year  we  '  brought  to  bank ' 
the  unprecedented  quantity  of  202  million  tons.  Twenty,  nay,  ten 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  declared  impossible  for  the  world  to 
absorb  such  a  quantity,  in  addition  to  what  was  even  then  being 
produced  by  other  countries.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission estimated  that  the  coal  then  unmined  in  this  country  and 
available  for  future  use  (although  some  of  it  was  declared  to  be  at  too 
great  a  depth  to  be  mined  with  profit)  at  146,000,000,000  tons. 
More  recent  estimates  have  appraised  the  coal  resources  of  Europe 
thus  : 

Tons 
United  Kingdom     ....    198,000,000,000 

Germany 112,000,000,000 

France 18,000,000,000 

Austria-Hungary     ....       17,000,000,000 
Belgium 15,000,000,000 

This  is  a  bewildering  array  of  figures  for  those  who  have  not  the 
gift  of  '  mappin'  and  summin' ; '  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  partial 
one,  It  does  not  include  the  enormous  resources  of  the  Eussian 
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Empire,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  far-away  Asiatic  portions  of  the  Czar's  dominions ;  nor  the 
deposits  of  India,  China,  Japan  and  Australasia,  which  together 
far  exceed  those  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  nor,  again,  those  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  on  both  sides  of  the  two  American  con- 
tinents appeal  to  the  markets  of  both  East  and  "West.  When  we 
think  of  all  the  coal  that  veins  this  earth  outside  our  own  little 
islands,  the  paramount  question  is  not  what  it  used  to  be — How 
long  will  our  resources  last  at  the  present  increasing  ratio  of  pro- 
duction ?  but — How  long  will  it  be  before  we  are  displaced  as  the 
chief  coal-supplier  of  the  world  ?  As  yet  we  are  still  first,  and  the 
following  shows  the  actual  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  several  inspectors  of  mines : — 

Output  of  District,  1897 

East  Scotland 16,387,413 

West  Scotland 12,695,583 

Newcastle 21,768,490 

Durham 23,810,180 

Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  .  .  .  24,049,450 

Manchester  .''.'.  .  .  .  10,438,513 

Ireland  .  .  :  ".  .  .  .  .  135,025 

Liverpool 15,298,871 

Midland 23,797,518 

North  Staffordshire  ....  6,434,197 

South  Staffordshire  ....  9,316,051 

South- Western 12,477,662 

South  Wales 25,510,243 

Total 202,119,196 

Total  of  these  Districts  in  1896  .  .  195,351,951 

Increase  on  1896  ....  6,767,245 

Time  flies  so  fast  that  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  it  is  now  twenty-five 
years  since  Lord  (then  Sir  William)  Armstrong  startled  the  British 
Association  by  his  remarks  on  the  exhaustible  character  of  our  coal 
supply.  He  was  followed  by  Stanley  Jevons,  who  rendered  the  coal 
question  a  burning  one  indeed.  Then  came  the  Koyal  Commis- 
sion on  Coal  in  1866,  which  took  five  years  for  investigation,  and 
reported  in  1871  that  there  was  then  enough  available  coal  in  Great 
Britain  to  last  us  for  360  years,  or  for  1,200  years  more  if  we  did 
not  increase  the  consumption.  But  we  have  increased  the  consump- 
tion by  over  50  per  cent,  since  then.  Groing  back  only  to  1876,  note 
the  growth  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Other  nations  are  not  so  dependent  on  us  for  coal  as  many  people 
seem  to  think.  Our  actual  exports  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to 
only  about  one-fifth  of  our  output.  Our  consumption  last  year  in 
industries,  and  for  domestic  and  steamer  use,  was  just  about  equal  to 
our  entire  production  in  1882.  We  have  increased  our  output  by 
69^  million  tons,  or,  say,  55  per  cent.,  and  we  have  doubled  our 
exports  of  coal  in  twenty  years ;  but  one-fourth  of  our  shipments 
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Table  showing  the  Production,  Exports,  and  Home  Consumption  of  the 
United  Kingdom  over  a  Series  of  Years 


Year 

Total  Output 

Exports  * 

Home 
Consumption 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1876 

134,125,166 

20,053,209 

114,071,957 

1877 

134,179,968 

19,283,478 

114,896,490 

1878 

132,612,063 

19,673,282 

112,938,781 

1879 

133,720,393 

21,038,030 

112,682,363 

1880 

146,969,409 

23,902,646 

123,066,763 

1881 

154,184,300 

25,049,928 

129,134,372 

1882 

156,499,977 

26,766,222 

129,733,755 

1883 

163,737,327 

29,439,891 

134,297,436 

1884 

160,757,779 

30,230,747 

130,527,032 

1885 

159,351,418 

30,766,674 

128,584,744 

1886 

157,518,482 

30,362,575 

127,155,907 

1887 

162,119,812 

31,717,026 

130,402,786 

1888 

169,935,219 

34,570,110 

135,365,109 

1889 

176,916,724 

37,138,121 

139,778,703 

1890 

181,614,288 

38,660,272 

142,954,016 

1891 

185,479,126 

40,120,861 

145,358,265 

1892 

181,786,871 

39,380,756 

142,406,115 

1893 

164,325,795 

37,488,070 

126,837,725 

1894 

188,277,525 

42,687,430 

145,590,095 

1895 

189,661,362 

42,907,302 

146,754,060 

1896 

195,361,000 

44,199,361 

151,161,639 

1897 

202,129,931 

47,557,896 

154,572,035 

*  In  this  case  the  exports  include  the  coal  shipped  for  the  use  of  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade. 

are  for  use  by  our  own  steamers  abroad,  and  should  be  rather  ranked 
under  the  head  of  British  consumption. 

The  following  shows  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  several  countries  of  the  world  during  the  last  three 
years,  as  returned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  : 


1895 

1896 

1897 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

To  Kussia  .... 

1,811,261 

1,858,442 

2,016,800 

„    Sweden  and  Norway     . 

3,014,714 

3,120,868 

3,460,672 

Denmark 

1,679,024 

1,691,951 

1,878,949 

Germany 

4,143,718 

4,522,073 

5,043,874 

Holland 

465,776 

778,716 

947,425 

France 

5,067,814 

5,222,593 

5,701,240 

Portugal,    Azores     and 

Madeira 

697,585 

634,193 

683,067 

Spain  and  Canaries 

1,974,274 

2,129,396 

2,257,891 

Italy     . 

4,311,672 

4,143,939 

4,834,094 

Turkey 

475,585 

492,911 

554,355 

Egypt   . 

1,539,754 

1,772,333 

1,860,723 

Brazil    . 

839,143 

1,003,521 

1,045,830 

Gibraltar 

247,361 

271,424 

333,243 

Malta    . 

389,445 

345,615 

454,785 

British  East  Indies 

1,280,092 

968,395 

589,613 

Other  countries      . 

5,264,234 

5,305,686 

5,439,577 

Total 

33,101,452 

34,262,056 

37,102,138 

Shipped    for    the    use    of 

steamers  engaged  in  the 

foreign  trade 

9,407,789 

9,937,305 

10,455,758 
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But  the  following  is  an  analysis  and  re-grouping  of  the  British 
exports  of  coal,  which,  though  founded  upon  the  returns  for  1895, 
sufficiently  show  the  areas  of  distribution  of  our  coal : 

Shipped  to  Ports  of  Tons 

North  Europe 11,044,147 

France,  Iberian  Peninsula,  Italy,  and  Mediterranean  .  15,333,519 

West  Coast  of  Africa 266,317 

South  Africa 251,854 

East  Africa,  Mauritius,  and  Aden  ....  286,349 

British  East  India £05,247 

Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  Java,  Philippines,  Hong 

Kong,  China,  and  the  Far  East  ....  660,342 
East  coast  of  North  America,  West  Indies,  Mexico, 

and  Central  America 492,401 

Pacific  coasts  of  North  and  South  America  .  .  .  598,1 83 

Atlantic  coast  of  South  America 1,976,547 

For  use  of  steamers  in  foreign  trade  ('  bunkers  ')  .  .  9,407,789 

According  to  this  table  our  total  shipments  to  the  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent— that  is  to  say,  to  what  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry  we  will 
call  the  Pacific  Basin — amounted  to  2,350,000  tons.  But  last  year 
there  was  a  drop  of  quite  300,000  tons  in  the  shipments  to  the 
continent  of  India  alone,  and  a  further  drop  in  the  shipments  to  the 
Straits,  &c.,  so  that  the  present  contribution  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  supplies  of  the  Pacific  Basin  cannot  be  taken  at  more  than 
about  1,750,000  tons  per  annum.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Pacific  and 
the  Far  East  are  now  independent  of  English  and  Welsh  colliers. 

Englishmen,  as  the  author  of  Industry  in  England  remarks,  seem 
to  have  had  in  former  generations  hardly  any  idea  of  '  the  vast  wealth 
of  coal  and  iron  that  has  placed  them  in  the  forefront  of  Europe  as  a 
manufacturing  nation.'  But  have  Britons  (we  do  not  say  Englishmen 
now !)  any  more  idea  to-day  of  the  vast  stores  of  the  same  kind  of 
wealth  possessed  by  other  nations,  the  development  of  which  in  the 
near  future  may  transfer  the  balance  of  power  from  the  West  to  the 
East  ?  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  production  of  other  countries,  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  that  New  World  which  is  the  old.  But  first 
note  that  the  very  large  increase  in  the  coal  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  significant  in  another  way.  For  some  years  past  there 
has  been  a  succession  of  movements  in  South  Wales  to  control  the 
output,  with  the  object  of  keeping  up  prices,  by  restricting  the 
marketable  supply  to  the  actual  demand.  This  movement  began  when 
the  total  output  of  the  country  was  about  20  million  tons  less  than 
it  was  last  year,  and  when  prices  were  at  a  very  low  range.  The  avowed 
object  was  to  prevent  '  undue  competition '  and  to  maintain  prices  at 
'  a  remunerative  level.'  It  need  cause  surprise  to  no  one  that  these 
efforts  at  combination  failed,  because  such  efforts  always  do  fail,  either 
to  come  into  effect  or  to  produce  the  results  expected  or  desired. 
Men,  however,  are  slow  to  learn  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  perma- 
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nently  control  industrial  competition  by  artificial  means.  Of  course,  in 
this  case  the  design  was  to  get  rid  of  'undue'  competition.  'Twas 
ever  thus.  No  one  ever  proposes  to  get  rid  of  sound  healthy  com- 
petition ;  but,  also,  no  one  ever  attempts  to  define  '  undue '  competition. 
It  is  something  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  nobody  tells  us  what  it  is.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  only  a  phrase  of  no 
economic  significance.  Competition  is  not  '  undue '  merely  because 
it  is  hurtful  or  unprofitable  to  some  of  the  competitors.  The 
ultimate  object  of  production  is  not  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  but 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer ;  and  if  producers  compete  with  each 
other  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  the  competition,  so  far  from 
being  « undue,'  is  beneficial  to  the  larger  number.  Again,  the  '  main- 
tenance of  prices  at  a  remunerative  level '  is  just  another  meaningless 
phrase.  In  no  industry  depending  on  the  use  in  combination  of 
capital,  skill,  experience,  labour,  and  topographical  and  physical 
conditions,  is  it  possible  to  fix  a  level  at  which  prices  can  be  remu- 
nerative to  all  concerned  in  the  production.  The  maintenance  of 
prices  at  a  remunerative  level  would  imply  the  maintenance  at  a 
point  above  the  maximum  cost  of  production  in  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances  conceivable.  This  is  an  impossibility,  for  price  is  an 
element  not  depending  on  the  will  of  the  producer  alone.  The  low 
level  to  which  the  prices  of  coal  had  sunk  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
Welsh  strike  was  the  result  of  world-wide  competition,  not  of  '  undue 
competition  '  in  Wales  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  industrial — and,  let  us  add,  political — 
features  of  the  last  ten  years  or  so  has  been  the  development  of 
coal-mining  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  never  was  so  much 
coal  consumed  as  now,  but  there  never  was  within  a  long  way  so 
much  produced. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  total  of  the  world's  annual  production. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  get  authoritative  returns  from  all  the 
foreign  countries  for  1897,  but  1897  figures  are  used  where  obtain- 
able, and  in  other  cases  careful  estimates  have  been  made  for  1897 
upon  the  latest  preceding  official  statistics  : 

The  Coal  Crop  of  the  World 

Tons 

United  Kingdom 202,130,000 

United  States 178,000,000 

Germany1 91,000,000 

France 30,780,000 

Belgium 22,500,000 

Russian  Empire 11,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 11,500,000 

Sweden 250,000 

1  Germany  also  produced  last  year  29,423,432  tons  of  'Braunkohlen'  (lignite), 
which  was  consumed  on  the  railways  and  for  other  purposes.  But  for  this,  Germany 
would  have  had  to  produce  or  import  a  larger  quantity  of  ordinary  coal. 
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Spain     .         . 1,940,000 

Holland 110,000 

Portugal 20,000 

Italy  (lignite) 300,000 

Greece 15,000 

Turkey .  20,000 

Japan  and  Formosa        ....  5,000,000 

British  India 4,500,000 

China 2,000,000 

French  Indo-China         ....  250,000 

Borneo  and  Labuan        ....  60,000 

Netherlands  India 70,000 

Canada 4,000,000 

New  South  Wales          .        .        ."       '.''  4,417,600 

Victoria 250,000 

Queensland 500,000 

Tasmania 50,000 

New  Zealand         .        .        .,.'•".  1,000,000 

Cape  Colony 120,000 

Natal 250,000 

Transvaal 1,500,000 

Chili 500,000 

Mexico .  500,000 

Total  of  world       .        .        .  574,532,600 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  comparative  cost  of  coal  at  the  pit- 
mouth  in  the  several  producing  countries. 

Average  Price  at  Mines  per  Ton 

s.     d. 

United  Kingdom        .        .        .        .  5  10J 

United  States 4    9J 

Germany 6  11 

France 8    8£ 

Belgium 7     7j 

Spain 6    Of 

£UStrIa      '        '        '        *        '        '      5"*}   Average,  6,.  2JA 
Hungary 8     7£J 

Japan 50 

British  India      .         .         .         .         .       3     8£ 
New  South  Wales     .         .         .        .      5    9    } 

™™    ; ™    °    I    Average  Aus- 

?ueen9knd *    *   f    tralasfa,6,9rf. 

Tasmania 80 

New  Zealand 10    0  J 

Canada 89 

Natal 10    0 

Chili  ....,..— 

These  figures  are  based  upon  the  returns  and  the  population  in  1 896. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  closeness  to  our  own  output  of 
that  of  the  United  States,  once  one  of  our  best  customers  for  coal, 
but  now  destined  to  become  our  most  formidable  competitor.  It  must 
not  escape  attention  that  in  the  above  computation  of  costs,  the  coal  of 
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the  United  States  comes  out  the  second  cheapest  in  the  world  at  the 
pit-mouth.  No  doubt  it  has  to  be  conveyed  longer  distances  to  ports 
and  markets  than  ours,  but  a  large  part  of  the  carriage  is  by  water. 
The  United  States  have  a  coal  area  of  some  200,000  square  miles, 
and  of  that  total  the  12,000  square  miles  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
region  yield  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  next  largest  produc- 
ing States  are  Illinois,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia — and  in  West  Virginia 
is  a  coal  area  of  16,000  square  miles,  which  as  yet  has  produced  only 
10  or  12  million  tons  per  annum.  Now  the  West  Virginia  coal 
is  reputed  superior  for  steam-raising  purposes  to  Pennsylvania  coal. 

The  'Pocahontas'  coal  of  the  South  is  famous,  and  for  several 
years  past  has  been  used  by  the  Transatlantic  steamers ;  it  is  very 
easily  mined,  being  near  the  surface,  and  for  shipping  purposes  it  is 
within  convenient  distance  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk  and  Newport  News. 
As  yet  the  United  States  have  not  done  much  in  the  way  of  exporting 
coal — only  two  or  three  million  tons  per  annum,  chiefly  to  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies ;  but  that  is  because  the  increase  in  production  has  only 
so  far  kept  pace  with  the  domestic  consumption.  Yet  the  development 
has  been  extremely  rapid — from  99  million  tons  in  1885  to  178  million 
tons  in  1897 — an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  a  dozen  years.  To  put  it 
otherwise,  the  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1885  was  159,351,000 
tons,  and  in  1897,202,129,931  tons — an  increase  of  42,778,931  tons. 
The  output  of  the  United  States  in  1885  was  99,069,000  tons,  and 
in  1897,  178,000,000  tons— an  increase  of  78,931,000  tons,  or  nearly 
double  ours.  At  this  rate  of  progression  there  is  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  United  States  will  soon  take  our  place  as  the  largest 
coal  producer  in  the  world.  And  then  America  will  become  our  most 
formidable  competitor  in  the  Atlantic,  and  possibly  even  in  the 
Mediterranean,  coal  trade ;  for  it  will  be  as  easy  to  replenish  many  of 
the  coaling-stations  and  some  of  the  Continental  ports  from  Newport 
News  as  from  Cardiff.  The  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  America 
even  now  divides  with  us  the  coal  supply  of  what  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  inquiry  we  will  call  the  Atlantic  Basin,  to  distinguish 
from  the  supplies  east  of  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  including  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific.  With  regard  to  Virginia,  take  the  following 
from  a  special  report  on  the  coal-field  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Peel, 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Washington  : 

Although  "West  Virginia  ranks  only  fourth  in  the  output  of  coal  (in  the  United 
States),  still,  when  it  is  considered  that  she  possesses  an  estimated  coal  area  of 
16,000  square  miles,  as  against  12,000  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania  and  9,000 
square  miles  in  Kentucky,  and  that  of  the  fifty-four  counties  in  the  State  probably 
not  more  than  four  are  wholly  without  coal,  that  the  industry  is  only  in  its  in- 
cipiency,  and  that  one-thirteenth  of  the  aggregate  total  area  is  contained  within  her 
borders,  it  may  be  said  she  easily  outranks  all  others  in  the  extent  and  value  of  her 
coal-beds,  which  are  easily  and  cheaply  mined,  of  the  highest  grade  of  excellence, 
in  close  proximity  to  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  limestone,  and  accessible  to  the 
best  markets. 

And  as  to  the  future : 
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On  the  one  hand,  the  almost  unlimited  resources  of  the  coal-fields  of  the 
United  States,  the  excellence  of  the  quality  of  the  coal,  the  possibilities  of  greater 
economy  in  the  system  of  mining  and  greater  reduction  in  the  cost  of  freight ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  immense  amount  of  coal  consumed  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  recent  increase  in  the  average  of  value  at  the  pit's  mouth  .  .  .  are  considera- 
tions which  tend  possibly  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  trade  relations 
of  such  a  nature  abroad  as  may  result  in  a  great  development  of  the  export  of  coal 
from  the  United  States. 

Only,  for  Mr.  Peel's  '  possibly  '  one  would  read '  certainly,'  and  for 
'  may '  result  '  will '  result. 

In  this  Atlantic  Basin  Germany  comes  third  in  importance,  and 
second  in  Europe,  although  with  less  than  one-half  of  our  production. 
The  production  of  Grermany  has  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
for  it  was  only  56  million  tons  in  1883,  although  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  then  much  smaller,  the  average  price  at  the  pit's  mouth 
being  5s.  3d.,  as  against  6s.  lid.  on  the  latest  computation.  For  a 
period  of  years  the  annual  increase  in  the  German  production  was 
two  to  three  million  tons,  but  in  1896,  6^  millions  more  were 
turned  out  than  in  1895,  and  in  1897,  10  million  tons  more  than  in 
1896,  so  that  the  pace  of  development  has  quadrupled.  There  is, 
it  may  be  noted,  an  organisation  in  Germany — the  Ehenish-West- 
phalian  Coal  Syndicate — one  of  whose  objects  is  to  restrict  the 
production  so  as  to  control  prices.  This  syndicate  controls  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  collieries  in  the  Ehenish-Westphalian  district, 
but  for  some  time  past  has  seen  no  need  to  restrict  the  production, 
because  there  has  been  an  active  demand  for  all  that  could  be  turned 
out.  Germany  is  one  of  the  only  three  countries  in  Europe — the  other 
two  being  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium — that  have  a  surplus  of 
coal  for  export,  although  she  also  imports  British  and  Belgian  coal. 
The  German  surplus  over  output  and  imports  amounts  to  about  6 
million  tons  per  annum,  and  for  the  most  part  it  finds  its  way  by  land 
to  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Eussia — that  is  to  say,  to  the  east. 
But  within  -the  last  few  years  the  Ehenish-Westphalian  Syndicate 
has  been  trying  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  west,  and  has  even  sent 
coal  to  London  by  light- draught  steamers  loading  on  the  Ehine  and 
conveying  cargo  to  the  Thames  without  transhipment.  This  does 
not  mean  very  much  in  itself,  for  coals  are  sent  to  Newcastle  at  times 
(from  Scotland,  and  even  from  New  South  Wales),  in  spite  of  the  old 
proverb ;  but  the  significance  of  the  incident  must  not  be  missed.  It 
is  an  expression  of  the  persistent  effort  of  German  coal  producers  to 
form  an  oversea  (as  well  as  an  overland)  export  trade;  in  which 
effort  they  are  assisted  by  the  Government  with  a  schedule  of  extremely 
low  railway  rates  on  coal  intended  for  shipment.  And  it  is  this 
policy  that  makes  Germany  a  more  important  factor  in  the  problem 
than  she  is  generally  esteemed.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  her 
as  one  of  our  best  customers  for  coal,  rather  than  as  a  rival  in  the 
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coal  trade.     In  this  connection  the  remarks  of  Consul  Mulvany  of 
Diisseldorf  in  a  recent  report  are  of  interest : — 

To  English,  coalowners  the  whole  business  (of  coal  in  Westphalia)  may  appear 
small,  though  not,  perhaps,  as  to  the  money  invested  in  a  single  colliery  ;  but  if 
they  call  to  mind  what  this  industry  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  they  did 
not  give  its  existence  a  thought,  they  will  then,  I  think,  say  that  the  progress  made 
is  considerable  ;  and  they  would,  on  closer  investigation,  find  that  in  the  practical 
applied  science  of  mining  and  in  commercial  management  the  Westphalian  ap- 
prentice is  now  a  worthy  competitor —doubly  so  because  they,  the  Westphalians,  have 
adopted  all  that  is  best  in  England,  and  have  improved  on  it,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  district  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  Commercially  they  took  a 
new  course,  supported  by  the  railways,  that  support  being  the  outcome  of  prolonged 
and  persistent  agitation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  ironmasters  and  coalmasters  of  Rhenish- 
Westphalia  now  regard  America,  not  England,  as  their  most 
dangerous  competitor.  And  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  coal 
industry  of  Germany  has  had  a  happy  immunity  from  great  strikes 
since  1889,  because  the  German  pitmen,  with  Teutonic  practicality, 
have  realised  that  strikes  do  not  pay. 

And  now,  as  to  Russia,  the  following  notes  are  taken  from  a 
report  prepared  for  the  Russian  Government  by  M.  A.  Keppen, 
mining  engineer : 

The  coal-fields  of  Central  Russia,  known  as  the  Pod-Moscow  Coal  Basin,  are 
situated  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  manufacturing 
district.  The  Donets  coal-fields  are  situated  in  a  district  perfectly  void  of  forests, 
and  coal  is  the  only  fuel  for  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  rail- 
roads for  any  length  of  time.  The  proximity  of  extremely  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore 
gives  the  right  to  count  upon  the  development  of  a  vast  coal  trade  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  while  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  gives  the  possibility  of  a  wide 
market  to  this  coal.  The  Ural  coal-fields  coincide  with  an  abundance  of  mineral 
wealth  which  has  long  been  known  and  valued  by  the  savants  of  all  Europe.  The 
Kiev-Elisavetgrad  coal-field  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  sugar  industry,  which 
alone  furnishes  a  considerable  demand  for  coal.  This  field  gives  a  brown  coal.  In 
Western  Siberia,  the  Kusnetsk  coal  basin  occurs  in  the  Altai  mining  district,  which 
is  known  for  the  richness  of  its  ore  deposits.  The  coal  veins  of  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  will  be  of  great  importance  in  the  future,  when  the  metallurgical  industries 
are  more  developed  in  this  forestless  district,  rich  in  copper,  silver  and  lead  ores. 
In  Eastern  Siberia,  the  coal  veins  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin  and  those  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  river  Soukhanov  give  an  excellent  coal,  and  guarantee  the  Russian 
fleet  and  merchant  vessels  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  supply  of  fuel. 

With  regard  to  Siberia,  we  gather  the  following  from  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Industries  of  Russia,  a  work  prepared  by  experts  and 
officials  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  This 
report  says  that  deposits  of  coal  are  known  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Siberia,  from  the  borders  of  Orenburg  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Lena,  to  Kamschatka,  to  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  and  to  the  frontier  of 
Korea.  At  present  coal  is  being  worked  in  the  Kusnetsk  basin, 
on  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  in  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  and  on  Sakhalin. 
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Beds  of  coal  [says  the  report]  have  been  discovered  in  the  basin  of  the  Amur, 
along  the  rivers  Sediina,  Mangougai,  and  Ambabira,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Souifouna.  Moreover,  coal  seams  are  also  known  up  the  river  Souifouna,  on  its 
right  tributary,  the  Chingoouza.  ...  In  the  Oussouryisk  Gulf  coal  beds  have  been 
discovered  on  the  river  Tsimoukhe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kangoouza,  and  on  the 
river  Shitekhe.  Coal  is  also  known  to  occur  on  the  island  of  Poutiatin  and  on 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  Strelok  Bay,  and  vast  deposits  have  been  discovered 
forty  versts  up  the  river  Souchan,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  America.  .  .  . 
From  trials  made  by  the  fleet  it  was  found  that  this  coal  is  a  semi-anthracite, 
resembling  Cardiff  coal  in  its  properties. 

And  as  to  the  still  further  East : 

There  are  rich  coal-fields  on  the  island  of  Saghalin.  The  coal  became  known 
to  the  Russian  sailors  in  1859,  when  they  began  working  it  in  the  bay  between 
Cape  Zhoukier  (Doue)  and  Cape  Khoindzhe.  From  that  time  the  coal  beds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  station  of  Doue  have  been  worked  uninterruptedly.  Since 
1875  these  beds  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company,  who  have  now  (1893) 
increased  their  output  to  a  million  ponds.  The  coal  lies  in  a  whole  series  of  beds 
from  two  to  five  feet  thick.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  quite  equals  the  best 
sorts  of  Welsh  coal.  It  contains  from  74  to  84  per  cent,  of  carbon,  a  very  small 
amount  of  ash,  and  it  gives  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  coke.  This  coal  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed by  the  Russian  vessels  navigating  the  shores  of  Siberia,  but  it  is  also  used 
by  foreign  vessels  coming  to  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Pacific.  A  number  of  coal 
beds  have  been  discovered  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Doue  station,  but  only 
one  of  these,  situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Sertounai  and  Nayassi,  has 
yet  (1893)  been  worked.  The  quality  of  this  coal  and  its  mode  of  occurrence  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Doue  coal.  Several  coal  deposits  are  also  known 
in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

Considerable  development  has  occurred  in  the  five  years  since 
this  report  was  written.  Eussian  statistics  are  notoriously  imperfect 
and  behindhand,  but  such  as  they  are  they  serve  to  show  that  the 
output  of  coal  in  the  Empire  increased  from  3,964,000  tons  in  1883 
to  9,229,000  tons  in  1896.  The  output  of  1897  is  estimated  at 
about  1 1  million  tons,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  increase  of  the 
last  five  years  is  attributed  to  the  opening  out  of  the  Siberian  beds — 
especially  those  of  the  Amur  region  and  of  Saghalin.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  region  is  too  far  away  from  the  industrial  districts  of 
Kussia  to  be  of  use  for  home  consumption — at  all  events  until  the 
Trans-Siberian  Eailway  is  completed ;  but  whatever  is  produced  in 
excess  of  the  naval  and  maritime  requirements  of  Asiatic  Kussia  will 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  Pacific.  In  any  case,  the  Siberian  supply 
will  render  Eussia  independent  of  the  other  sources  of  supply  in  the 
Pacific,  and,  pro  tanto,  increase  the  available  quantity  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  following  is  the  total  supply  of  the  Atlantic  Basin : 

United  Kingdom 202,130,000 

Germany 91,000,000 

France 30,780,000 

Belgium 22,500,000 

European  Russia 9,000,000 
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Tons 

Sweden.        ...  .  250,000 


Spain     .... 
Austria-Hungary  . 
Other  countries  in  Europe 
United  States 
Nova  Scotia,  &c.    . 
Mexico  .... 


1,940,000 

11,500,000 

465,000 

178,000,000 

3,000,000 

250,000 


Cape  Colony 120,000 

Total,  Atlantic  Basin    .        .    550,935,000 

The  position  of  Canada  is  peculiar,  for  while  possessing  coal  beds 
distributed  over  nearly  100, 000  square  miles,  she  does  not  yet  produce 
enough  for  her  own  consumption,  yet  is  an  exporter  from  both 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports.  As  far  as  the  outer  world  is  concerned, 
the  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  are  the  most 
important,  while  for  home  consumption  those  of  the  North- West 
Territories  and  the  Eocky  Mountains  may  prove  most  valuable.  The 
total  output  of  Canada  is  now  about  4,000,000  tons  (in  1896  the  exact 
figure  was  3,743,234  tons),  and  of  that  2,500,000  tons  were  contributed 
by  Nova  Scotia,  and  about  1,000.000  tons  by  British  Columbia.  Of 
Nova  Scotian  coal,  only  about  200,000  tons  find  markets  outside  the 
Dominion,  but  of  British  Columbian  coal  practically  the  whole  is 
available  for  export,  as  the  home  consumption  is  small,  and  can  easily 
be  met  without  reducing  the  exportable  quantity.  Although  the  coal 
area  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Dawson  at 
about  13,000  square  miles,  as  yet  the  only  collieries  in  active  opera- 
tion are  on  Vancouver  Island — that  is  to  say,  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  whole  Pacific  Basin.  It  is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  British 
Columbian  coal  is  destined  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  problem 
of  the  Pacific.  At  present  the  chief  coal  exports  of  British  Columbia 
are  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  where  it  comes  into 
direct  competition  with  American  coal  brought  across  the  Continent, 
and  with  British,  Japanese,  and  Australian  coal  imported.  By-and- 
by  the  area  of  competition  will  be  widened,  and  British  Columbian 
coal  will  find  markets  further  afield,  when  the  present  high  cost  of 
production  (averaging  8s.  9d.  per  ton)  is  reduced.  The  cost  of  labour 
is  against  British  Columbia  in  the  meantime,  and  in  order  to  develop 
the  export  of  black  diamonds  the  province  will  have  to  import  yellow 
labour. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  British  Columbia  to  Chili,  and  a  curious 
thought  that  between  Vancouver  in  the  north  and  Coronel  in  the  south 
there  is  at  present  no  available  supply  of  coal.  Along  that  mighty 
line  eleven  republics  gaze  with  more  or  less  eager  eyes  upon  the 
Pacific,  and  only  one  of  them  has  a  coal  .supply  on  the  littoral, 
although  in  the  United  States  the  railway  has  annihilated  space  for 
coal  as  for  everything  else.  Long  before  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
were  wedded  in  the  north  by  those  bonds  of  steel  that  men  call 
VOL.  XLlV-No.  257  M 
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trans-continental  railways,  and  while  British  Columbia  was  only  a 
geographical  expression,  William  Wheelwright  took  the  first  steamer 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  opened  the  Eastern  Pacific  to  steam  traffic. 
But  he  did  more.  He  discovered  coal  in  Chili,  and  opened  up  the  coal 
beds  for  the  service  of  the  steamers  he  established  along  the  coast  of 
South  America,  to  be  by-and-by  connected  by  other  lines  with  North 
America  and  Europe.  Now  the  coal  deposits  of  Chili  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  quality  is  very  good,  but  being  very  friable  it  is  some- 
what expensive  to  mine.  This  is  why  it  has  not  been  much  heard  of 
outside  Chili  itself ;  and  in  Chili  even  it  is  somewhat  handicapped  by 
Australian  coal,  which  is  brought  in  as  ballast  by  vessels  running 
across  from  Australia  to  load  wheat  or  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chilian  ports 
for  Europe.  Nevertheless,  four  or  five  companies  are  actively  engaged 
in  coal-mining  in  Chili,  part  of  the  output  being  consumed  by  the 
copper  smelters  and  the  State  railways,  but  the  major  portion  by 
steamers.  At  the  present  time  probably  not  more  than  500,000  tons 
of  coal  are  turned  out  by  the  Chilian  mines,  but  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  mines  are  capable,  with  proper  appliances,  of  turning  out 
10,000,000  tons  per  annum.  Here,  then,  is  an  important  reserve 
supply  for  the  Pacific  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Mexico,  like  the  United  States,  flanks  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  basins,  and  the  great  dream  and  desire  of  Mexico  is  to  have  a 
coal  supply  of  her  own,  as  the  heavy  cost  of  imported  coal  is  a  great 
drag  on  her  growing  industries.  Some  years  ago  the  Government 
appointed  a  scientific  commission  to  exploit  for  coal  and  to  examine  a 
few  seams  that  had  been  nibbled  at.  This  commission  found  deposits 
of  anthracite  coal  in  several  of  the  States,  and  companies  were  formed 
to  work  the  mineral.  The  State  of  Coahuila  is  said  to  yield  about 
250,000  tons  per  annum,  which  is  all  sent  into  the  United  States. 
The  largest  fields,  however,  are  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  which  borders 
on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  therefore  must  be  accounted  part  of 
the  Pacific  Basin.  There  is  also  coal  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  and 
great  hopes  are  entertained  of  payable  seams  of  bituminous  coal  in 
Lower  California.  It  will  not  be  outside  the  mark  to  take  the  coal 
production  of  Mexico  at  half  a  million  tons  per  annum,  and  to  divide 
that  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ;  although,  even  if  the 
deposits  do  realise  expectations,  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  Mexico 
can  even  meet  her  own  requirements,  without  being  an  exporter. 

Coming  into  the  Pacific  proper,  the  best-known  source  of  supply 
is  that  of  Australasia.  The  coal  of  New  South  Wales  was  discovered 
a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  but  it  has  only  been 
worked  on  a  commercial  basis  within  the  last  fifty  years  or  so.  The 
carboniferous  strata  of  Australia  are  said  to  extend  over  ten  million 
acres.  The  coal  measures  of  New  South  Wales  cover  about  24,000 
square  miles,  with  Sydney  in  about  the  centre,  although  Newcastle  is 
the  most  accessible  port  for  the  coal-fields  now  being  worked.  In 
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quality  the  coal  of  New  South  Wales  is  reputedly  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  old  South  Wales  for  steam-raising  purposes,  and  not  at  all 
inferior  to  that  of  Northumberland.  Last  year  a  very  large  increase 
took  place  in  the  output,  which  was  raised  to  4,417,600  tons  from 
3,910,000  tons  in  1896.  About  three-fourths  of  the  whole  output 
was  exported  to  the  Pacific  States  of  America,  to  China,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Further 
India.  The  production  has  more  than  trebled  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  as  yet  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  is  destined  to  become. 
Before  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  makes  his  appearance  on  London 
Bridge  the  Newcastle  at  the  Antipodes  will  have  become  as  large  and 
prosperous  and  important  a  city  as  Newcastle  on  '  Coaly  Tyne.' 

New  South  Wales  does  not  monopolise  the  coal  of  Australia. 
That  of  Queensland  is  of  enormous  value,  spread  over  an  area  of  some 
14,000  square  miles,  though  as  yet  the  output  does  not  exceed  half  a 
million  tons  per  annum.  For  certain  markets  the  ports  of  Queens- 
land are  favourably  situated,  and  the  coal  of  Queensland  is  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  future  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  East.  Victoria  produces  a  little,  but  not  as  yet  sufficient  for  her 
own  requirements,  and  she  has  to  draw  from  the  Mother  Colony. 
New  Zealand  has  very  extensive  supplies,  hardly  as  yet  tapped,  of 
very  excellent  coal.  Indeed  the  colonists  are  never  tired  of  reminding 
us  that  it  was  with  New  Zealand  coal  that  the  Calliope  waged  her 
successful  battle  with  the  cyclone  at  Samoa;  and  New  Zealand  coal 
is  regularly  used  by  steamers  in  the  inter-colonial  and  Pacific  trades. 
In  Western  Australia  there  are  large  deposits  which,  when  the  prob- 
lem of  transport  is  solved,  would  find  ready  markets  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

The  following  represents  the  output  of  the  coal  of  Australasia  : 

Tons 

New  South  Wales 4,417,600 

Queensland 500,000 

Victoria 250,000 

Tasmania 50,000 

New  Zealand 1,000,000 

Total 6,217,600 

One  may  add  to  this  some  60,000  tons  produced  in  Borneo  and 
Labuan  and  about  70,000  tons  produced  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies — 
not  large  items,  but  both  helping  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  world's 
supply.  Yet  the  coal  deposits  of  Borneo  and  of  the  other  Sunda 
islands  are  pretty  extensive,  as  reported  on  by  Dr.  Theodor  Posewitz 
of  Budapest,  who  spent  thirty  years  in  Borneo,  and  made  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  the  island.  Fifty  years 
ago  Borneo  coal  was  tested  on  board  a  British  warship,  with  favourable 
results,  and  for  fifty  years  coal  has  been  more  or  less  worked  in 
Borneo,  and  used  by  steamers  in  the  Eastern  seas,  though  few  people 
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at  home  are  aware  of  it.  There  are  several  mines,  which  have  met 
with  varying  success,  and  which  produce  varying  qualities ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  here  is  a  reserve  supply  of  which  little  is  known. 

A  much  more  recent  and  wholly  unexpected  addition  to  the 
world's  supply  is  that  of  Japan,  and  the  extent  to  which  Japanese 
coal  has  forced  its  way  into  the  coaling-stations  of  Eastern  seas  is 
hardly  realised  in  this  country.  It  is  good  coal  and  it  is  cheaply 
produced,  so  that  it  has  been  a  formidable  competitor  of  both  Indian 
and  Australian  coal  both  in  the  East  and  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
America.  There  is  just  some  obscurity  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
resources,  some  authorities  maintaining  that  if  Japan  pays  a  judicious 
regard  to  the  needs  of  her  own  navy,  mercantile  marine,  and  growing 
industries,  she  will  not  have  much,  if  any,  coal  to  spare  for  export. 
Others,  again,  say  that  the  mines  are  capable  of  yielding  very  much 
more  than  they  have  done,  without  any  fear  of  depletion.  If  one 
takes  a  middle  course,  and  assume  that  Japan  will  at  least  maintain 
her  present  position  as  a  coal  supplier,  and  will  never  again  have 
need  to  import  British  coal,  then  we  have  to  reckon  with  an  addition 
to  the  supply  of  the  Pacific  Basin  of  5,000,000  tons  per  annum. 
This  was  the  computed  production  in  1897,  of  which  2,103,072  tons 
were  exported  to  British  India,  China,  Korea,  Hawaii,  Hong  Kong, 
Philippines,  Asiatic  Kussia,  United  States,  Australia,  &c. 

There  are  also  large  deposits  of  very  good  coal  in  Formosa, 
which  now  belongs  to  Japan,  and  although  only  about  10,000  tons 
were  turned  out  last  year,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  under 
Japanese  management  the  Formosa  mines  will  some  day  be  pouring 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  into  the  general  supply  of 
the  East.  Meanwhile  Japanese  coal  has  driven  Welsh  coal  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  coaling-stations  in  the  Far  East,  and  at  some 
points  has  run  the  Australian  coal  very  hard.  It  is  no  longer  with 
Welsh  or  Northumbrian  steam  coal  that  steamers  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  in  the  coasting  trade  of  India  fill  their  bunkers,  but  with 
Japanese  and — especially  of  late — with  Indian  coal.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  or  not  either  is  quite  as  good  as  '  best  Cardiff'  ?  It 
is  thousands  of  miles  nearer  the  consumer ;  and  in  coal  almost  more 
than  in  anything  else  quality  is  only  a  question  of  price,  and  price 
in  distant  markets  is  largely  a  question  of  freight.  '  Best  Cardiff'  is  a 
species  of  luxury  for  the  coal  consumer  which  he  can  do  without,  and 
which  he  is  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  competition  to  do  without, 
when  there  is  anything  cheaper  in  the  market  that  can  serve  his 
purpose.  The  captain  of  an  ocean  steamer  cares  not  for  the  origin 
of  the  coal  with  which  he  fills  his  bunkers,  so  long  as  he  can  fill 
them  economically  and  raise  enough  steam  to  make  his  voyage  '  on 
time.'  Japanese  coal,  however,  is  really  of  excellent  quality. 

It  is  to  be  faced  in  the  Far  East  by  the  production  of  Tongking 
and  Annam,  if  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  is  to  be  believed.  There 
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is  no  doubt  about  the  presence  of  coal  in  French  Indo-China,  for 
French  companies  have  been  mining  it  there  for  several  years  past, 
and  French  steamers  have  been  using  it.  There  is,  however,  no 
reliable  record  of  the  actual  output,  which  is  assumed  for  our  present 
purpose  to  be  250,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  there  is  no  available 
evidence  about  quality  and  cost  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the 
probabilities  of  future  competition.  Nevertheless,  the  product  of 
French  Indo-China  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  measuring  the  coal 
supplies  of  the  East.  Even  if  it  does  not  come  into  the  open  market, 
it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  demand  off  the  market. 

Of  more  interest  to  us  is  the  actual  production  of  India  proper. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  important  development  of  the  British  Empire.  In 
Assam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency  coal-mining  is 
proceeding  with  great  vigour.  In  twelve  years  the  total  product  has 
been  raised  from  1,388,000  tons  to  4,500,000  tons  in  1897,  the 
rate  of  increase  being  about  quarter  of  a  million  tons  per  annum. 
Concurrently  the  imports  of  British  and  other  coal  have  fallen  from 
805,700  tons  in  1885  to  243,257  tons  in  1897  ;  while  in  the  same 
period  the  exports  have  increased  from  752  tons  in  1885  to  223,010 
tons  in  1897,  chiefly  to  Ceylon,  Aden,  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  in 
displacement  of  British  coal.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
production  of  India,  or,  rather,  no  discernible  limit,  with  suitable  pro- 
vision of  capital  and  transport  facilities.  The  extension  of  railways 
in  the  Southern  Presidency  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  coal-mining 
there.  And  it  is  not  an  extravagant  assumption  that  India  is  quite 
capable,  if  properly  developed,  of  supplying  the  whole  of  the  present 
coal  requirements  of  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Gr.  W.  MacGreorge,  who  has 
written  so  fully  on  '  Ways  and  Works  in  India,'  says : 

Although  coal  was  known  to  exist  in  India  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1774,  and 
was  actually  worked  in  1775,  it  is  only  during  the  last  twenty  (three)  years,  under 
the  stimulus  of  railway  requirements,  that  any  notable  development  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  opening  up  of  the  chief  coal-fields  of  the  country  has  taken  place, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  area  in  India  over  which  the  coal  formation 
may  be  presumed  to  extend  is  not  far  short  of  40,000  square  miles. 

Since  Mr.  MacGreorge  wrote  coal-fields  have  been  opened  up  in 
the  Nizam's  Territory  and  brought  into  railway  connection  with 
Madras  and  the  Coromandel  coast. 

The  mineral  resources  of  China  were  exhaustively  reported  upon 
by  Baron  von  Kichtofen  to  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
'the  seventies.'  That  seems  a  long  time  ago.  But  everything  is 
backward  in  China,  and  though  we  know  of  no  such  report  of  later 
date,  there  has  been  abundant  confirmation  of  the  Baron's  conclusions 
as  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Empire.  Coal  is  now  being  regularly 
worked — although,  of  course,  in  a  very  imperfect  and  haphazard 
manner — at  several  places  in  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse,  in  Shansi,  and 
at  Kaiping.  The  Kaiping  collieries  were  opened  up  by  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  are  reported  to  be  turning  out  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons 
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per  day.  The  output  can  be  very  largely  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  In  the  province  of  Hunan  are  vast  deposits  of 
coal,  not  very  far  from  the  great  ironworks  established  by  Chang 
Chi  Tung.  The  provinces  of  Hainan  and  Yunnan  are  richly  veined 
with  coal.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  province  in  the  great 
Chinese  Empire  that  has  not  carboniferous  formation,  and  that  over- 
head the  deposits  are  so  vast  and  so  rich  that  in  the  centuries  to 
come  China  will  be  the  largest  coal  producer  in  the  world.  We  need 
not  dip  so  far  into  the  future  to  see  all  the  wonder  that  will  be,  nor 
need  we  linger  over  China  stretching  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 
the  far-off  interest  of  present  woes.  But  a  country  with  such  poten- 
tiality is  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  immediate  future  of  the 
Pacific  problem ;  for  the  opening  up  of  China,  which  has  already 
begun,  means  the  opening  up  of  her  coal-fields,  if  it  does  not  also 
mean,  as  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  suggests  of  the  recuperative  industry 
of  China — the  restoration  of  the  Flowery  Land  '  to  the  ideal  fertility 
and  beauty  which  her  sages  have  foretold  and  her  poets  have  sung.' 2 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  coal  of  the  Transvaal  ought  to 
be  allotted  to  the  Atlantic  or  to  the  Pacific  Basin  in  our  scheme  of 
division,  for  although  the  output  as  yet  is  all  consumed  in  the 
country,  a  large  development  for  export  is  not  improbable.  A  mining 
expert  has  estimated  that  the  coal  measures  of  the  South  African 
Kepublic  contain  15,000,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This  vast  deposit  is 
a  long  way  from  the  seaboard,  and  for  that  reason  is  at  present  shut 
out  from  what  may  be  called  the  international  competition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  leaves  free  to  take  part  in  that  competition  the  products 
of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Cape  Colony,  however,  does  not  yet 
produce  enough  (about  120,000  tons  last  year)  for  her  own  consump- 
tion, and  has  to  import,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  Natal  produced 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  last  year,  and  exported  about  half  of 
it.  All  the  Natal  railways  are  worked  by  the  colonial  coal,  and  it  is 
freely  used  for  bunkers  by  steamers  calling  at  Durban.  Clearly, 
then,  the  output  of  Natal,  which  is  capable  of  large  increase,  is  an 
appreciable  item  in  the  supply  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  following,  then,  sums  up  the  output  of  the  Pacific  Basin  :   . 

Tons 

British  India 4,500,000 

Australasia 6,217,600 

Tongking,  &c 250,000 

China 2,000,000 

Japan 5,000,000 

British  Columbia 1,000,000 

Mexico 250,000 

Chili 500,000 

Eastern  Siberia 2,000,000 

2  Since  this  article  was  written,  concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  an  Anglo-Italian  syndicate  for  the  working  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 
provinces  of  Honan  and  Shansi. 
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Natal 

Borneo  and  Labuan 

Netherlands  India 


Tons 

250,000 

60,000 

70,000 

22,097,600 


To  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  totals  has  to  be  added  the  1,500,000 
tons  of  the  Transvaal  to  make  up  the  world's  total  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  table.3 

The  countries  which  export  coal  and  yet  have  also  to  import  to 
meet  their  own  requirements  are  Germany,  Kussia,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  Canada,  Cape  Colony,  and  British  India.  The  United  States 
also  import  from  Mexico,  Japan,  and  Australia,  whilst  also  producing 
more  than  they  consume.  The  countries  which  have  an  actual  surplus 
production  for  export  are  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Japan,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Natal.  What- 
ever is  produced  in  Borneo,  Labuan,  Netherlands  India,  and  Formosa 
may  be  regarded  as  entirely  exportable. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  industrial  and  domestic  con- 
sumption of  the  principal  countries,  and  to  work  it  out  per  head  of 
population  on  the  latest  census  bases.  (The  figures  are  for  1896.) 


- 

Consumption  in  Tons 

Per  Head  of 
Population 

United  Kingdom 
Russian  Empire 
German  Empire 

150,790,000 
11,556,000 
79,568,000 

3-82 
0-10 
1-51 

Belgium    . 

17,234,000 

2-65 

37,789,000 

roo 

Austria-Hungary 

15,923,000 

0-40 

Italy 

4,062,000 

0-13 

Spam 

3,732,000 

0-20 

Sweden 

2,276,000 

0-45 

United  States 

169,080,000 

2-38 

British  India 

4,206,254 

0-01 

Canada      . 

6,104,187 

1-26 

New  South  Wa 

les 

1,435,406 

1-11 

Victoria     . 

729,220 

0-62 

New  Zealand 

808,327 

1-13 

Cape  Colony 

299,477 

0-16 

Natal 

126,270' 

0-21 

These  figures,  however,  interesting  as  they  are,  do  not  afford  an 
accurate  comparison  of  the  industrial  activity  of  the  several  countries. 
It  is  natural  to  find  the  consumption  per  head  greatest  where  steam 
power  and  steam  traction  are  most  in  use.  But  then,  in  France,  in 
Kussia,  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany,  there  is  a  large  consumption 
of  other  fuel  than  coal  (wood,  turf,  &c.) ;  in  France,  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Spain  and  Italy,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion engaged  in  purely  agricultural  pursuits  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  Belgium.  Again,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
there  is  both  a  large  consumption  of  wood  as  fuel  for  industrial 

3  A  large  and  valuable  coal-field  has  lately  been  opened  up  on  the  Upper  Zambesi, 
and  a  company  has  been  formed  for  bringing  coal  down  to  Chinde  for  the  use  of 
steamers.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to  English  and  cheaper  than  Natal  coal. 
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purposes  and  an  extensive  use  of  water-power,  as  well  as  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  population  engaged  in  farming.  And  yet  further,  the 
returns  on  which  the  consumption  is  computed,  from  the  output  plus 
imports  and  minus  exports,  in  some  cases  include  lignite  and  in 
others  do  not ;  in  some  cases  include  coal  supplied  for  the  bunkers 
of  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  in  others  do  not.  The  figures, 
therefore,  must  be  treated  with  discretion,  as  illustrative  but  not 
conclusive. 

The  net  result  of  our  inquiry,  then,  is  that,  out  of  a  total  of 
574,532,600  tons,  forming  the  present  annual  coal  supply  of  the 
world,  Europe  contributes  no  longer  the  whole,  but  only  369,565,000 
tons,  or  about  three-fifths.  And  of  that  total,  representing,  as  far  as 
we  know  it,  the  world's  consumption,  Great  Britain  supplies  only 
37  million  tons  to  foreigners.  In  the  Atlantic  Basin  we  find  a  total 
supply  of  550,935,000  tons,  and  in  the  Pacific  Basin  one  of  22,097,600 
tons.  And  we  find  our  own  relations  to  both  to  be  this,  which  is  the 
aggregate  coal  production  of  the  British  Empire  : 

Output 
Tons 

United  Kingdom 202,130,000 

British  India 4,500,000 

Cape  Colony 120,000 

Natal 250,000 

Canada 4,000,000 

Borneo,  &c 60,000 

New  South  Wales 4,417,600 

Victoria      .        .        .        .  '      .        .        .         250,000 

Queensland 500,000 

Tasmania 60,000 

New  Zealand      ......       1,000,000 

Total 217,470,000 

Of  the  world's  annual  coal  supply  of  574  million  tons,  the  British 
Empire  thus  furnishes  217  million  tons,  or,  say,  38  per  cent. — 
truly  a  large  proportion,  but  not  so  large,  perhaps,  as  most  people 
would  expect.  Our  only  close  competitor,  however,  is  the  United 
States,  and  putting  aside  that  country,  as  one  with  whom,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says,  we  ought  to  combine  in  bonds  of  permanent  amity, 
we  still  have  more  coal  than  all  the  other  Powers  put  together.  As  coal 
gives  sea  power,  our  future  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  East  depends 
on  the  development  of  the  resources  of  British  India,  British 
Columbia,  and  Australasia,  and  on  our  relations  to  the  unplumbed 
depths  of  the  Chinese  coal  seams,  not  on  the  whims  and  vagaries  of 
Welsh  and  English  colliers. 

BENJAMIN  TAYLOR. 
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MR.    GLADSTONE  AND  HIS  PARTY 


THE  contrasts  between  town  and  country  and  the  dwellers  in  each 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  poets  from  the  very  beginnings  of 
the  world's  literature ;  but  politicians,  lagging,  as  they  always  do, 
far  behind  the  poets,  have  not  been  so  quick  as  they  might  have 
been  to  realise  the  difference  between  the  dweller  in  the  capital 
and  the  dweller  in  the  provinces.  That  in  this  country  it  is  a  very 
real  difference  all  who  make  it  their  business  to  watch  the  progress 
of  affairs  must  admit ;  nor  has  there  been  any  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  than  that  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  public 
career  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had 
always  two  Englands  to  deal  with — the  England  which  is  repre- 
sented by  London,  and  the  England  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  pro- 
vincial towns  and  villages.  Almost  to  the  very  last,  if  not  indeed  to 
the  moment  of  his  death — when  the  past  was  so  wonderfully  redeemed 
— London  remained  for  Mr.  Gladstone  a  field  which  he  had  only 
half  conquered.  The  London  crowd  did  not  know  him  and  care  for 
him  as  the  people  of  the  provinces  did,  and  London  society  regarded 
him  askance  at  a  time  when  he  was  the  idol  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  population  in  the  North.  '  Are  the  people  hereabouts  as  much 
besotted  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  ever  ? '  was  the  question  put  by  a 
great  lady  to  an  astonished  provincial  politician  in  the  year  1884. 
The  politician  could  hardly  believe  his  ears  when  he  heard  such  a 
word  as  '  besotted '  applied  to  the  popular  feeling  towards  the  Liberal 
lecader,  and  he  replied  somewhat  tartly,  '  They  are  as  enthusiastic 
about  him  as  ever,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  know.'  '  Ah,'  said 
the  great  lady  calmly,  '  I  feared  it  might  be  so.  You  know  we  have 
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found  him  out  in  London.'  It  was  quite  true  that  London,  whether 
or  not  it  had  '  found  out '  Mr.  Gladstone,  regarded  him  for  many 
years  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  was  viewed  by 
the  country.  The  mob  broke  his  windows  in  Harley  Street  at  a 
time  when  his  casual  appearance  at  a  railway  station  in  the  North 
was  the  invariable  signal  for  the  assembling  of  a  crowd  of  admirers 
wild  with  enthusiasm.  At  a  time  when  any  other  city  in  the  Empire 
would  have  regarded  it  as  its  highest  honour  to  secure  him  as  its 
representative  in  Parliament,  London  society  hissed  him  at  the 
Imperial  Institute.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
minister  of  the  first  rank,  and  most  certainly  from  the  time  when 
he  became  the  leader  of  a  party,  it  was  to  the  provinces  that  he 
always  looked  for  popular  support,  it  was  upon  provincial  enthusiasm 
and  good  will  that  he  could  always  most  confidently  rely.  In  London 
the  clubman  sneered  at  him ;  the  press  was  critical  or  hostile,  and 
the  masses,  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs,  were  but  seldom  stirred  to 
active  exertions  on  his  behalf.  In  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
great  northern  towns  and  villages,  his  was  a  name  to  conjure  with 
even  before  he  had  attained  to  the  full  height  of  power. 

My  earliest  personal  recollection  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  leading 
figure  in  a  provincial  pageant  carries  me  back  to  October  1862.  In 
that  month  the  Liberals  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  entertained  him  at  a 
banquet  in  their  Town  Hall,  and  on  the  following  day  he  made  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  triumphal  progress  down  the  river  Tyne 
to  its  mouth,  receiving  wherever  he  touched  on  his  passage  addresses 
of  congratulation  and  admiration  from  the  different  local  authori- 
ties. Never  before  had  I  seen  a  statesman  received  in  this  fashion, 
and  certainly  never  before  had  the  Tyneside  population  indulged  in 
such  a  demonstration  in  honour  of  a  politician.  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
those  days  was  in  the  very  prime  of  his  manhood,  apparently  the 
embodiment  of  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  strength.  He  had 
not  yet  attempted  those  feats  in  the  way  of  speech-making  which 
made  the  Midlothian  campaigns  memorable  in  the  history  of  political 
agitation.  But  even  then  he  did  with  ease  what  no  other  man  of 
his  time  would  have  thought  of  attempting.  He  delivered  a  notable 
speech  at  the  banquet  in  his  honour  at  Newcastle — it  was  the  speech 
in  which  he  declared  his  belief  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  '  made  a 
nation.'  On  the  following  day  he  steamed  down  the  Tyne  on  a 
vessel  chartered  by  the  Kiver  Tyne  Commissioners,  escorted  by  a 
fleet  of  subsidiary  steamers  and  cheered  by  enthusiastic  crowds 
gathered  at  every  point  upon  the  banks.  During  the  course  of  this 
short  voyage  he  made  half  a  dozen  speeches  in  reply  to  as  many  official 
addresses,  and  he  wound  up  the  proceedings  in  the  evening  by 
making  another  fairly  long  speech  at  the  dinner  at  which  he  was 
entertained  by  the  Eiver  Tyne  Commissioners. 

I  was  more  fortunate  than  I  knew  in  being  permitted  to  be  present 
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at  these  proceedings,  for  they  marked  the  beginning  of  that  long  and 
close  connection  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  great  populations  of 
the  North  which  was  destined  to  have  so  important  a  bearing  on  his 
political  career.  In  1862  he  was  still  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  he  was  still  the  Peelite,  distrusted  by  the  Whigs  and  the 
official  Liberals  of  the  day,  and  detested  by  the  Tories,  from  whom  he 
had  separated  himself.  He  seemed  to  be,  despite  his  extraordinary 
personal  charm  and  magnetism,  a  solitary  figure  in  the  field  of 
politics.  Followers  he  had  none,  and  his  friends  were  those  who 
were  drawn  to  him  far  more  by  his  individual  qualities  than  by  his 
political  opinions.  Men  were  divided  as  to  his  future.  Many  thought 
that  he  had  made  shipwreck  of  his  career  by  his  withdrawal  from  his 
old  party,  for  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  coldness  with 
which  he  had  been  received  by  his  new  associates.  But  that  visit  to 
Newcastle  marked  a  striking  change  in  his  fortunes.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  been  brought  in  close  contact  with  a  great  industrial 
population,  brimming  over  with  political  earnestness,  and  endowed 
with  the  dogged  courage  of  the  North.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  he  found  himself  the  object  of  a  great  popular  demonstra- 
tion, the  enthusiasm  of  which  equalled  almost  anything  he  was  to 
experience  in  later  years.  How  well  I  remember  Mrs.  Gladstone,  as 
she  stood  in  the  evening  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  in  which  we 
returned  to  Newcastle,  exclaiming :  '  I  never  enjoyed  any  other  day 
in  my  life  so  much  as  I  have  enjoyed  this.'  It  was  the  first,  though 
so  far  from  being  the  last,  occasion  on  which  she  saw  her  husband 
made  the  idol  of  an  enormous  congregation  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
within  my  own  knowledge  that  the  stimulus  of  those  October  days  at 
Newcastle  in  1862,  and  of  this  revelation  to  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the 
place  which  he  had  won  in  the  hearts  of  a  multitude  hitherto  almost 
unknown  to  him,  was  for  many  years  a  constant  and  powerful  influ- 
ence in  his  life.  He  had  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  that  if 
the  classes  turned  their  backs  upon  him  he  could  turn  to  the  masses 
for  a  welcome. 

That  'the  classes'  did  turn  their  backs  upon  him  was  proved  a 
few  years  later.  Defeated  at  Oxford,  he  had  gone  to  the  men  of  his 
own  county,  and  they  had  given  him  a  precarious  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  in  the  House  itself  he  found  himself  the  object 
of  suspicion  and  dislike  on  the  part  of  those  who  represented  the  old 
governing  set  in  the  Liberal  party.  His  speech  boldly  asserting  that 
the  working-man  was  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind had  given  bitter  offence  to  some  even  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  when  in  course  of  time  the  Cave  of  Adullam 
was  opened,  and  Lord  KusselPs  Ministry  defeated,  it  was  known  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Adullamites  was  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone from  the  Premiership,  to  which  he  was  manifestly  drawing  near 
with  rapid  steps. 

N2 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  upon  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  by-and- 
by,  that  there  was  no  single  occasion  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  approach- 
ing premiership  did  not  give  rise  to  a  cabal  having  for  its  purpose 
his  exclusion  from  the  office  he  had  fairly  won.  In  1866  his  opponents 
in  the  Liberal  party  thought  that  they  had  time  on  their  side.  Lord 
Derby  was  in  office,  and  likely  to  remain  there  for  a  couple  of  sessions 
at  least.  During  that  period  the  intriguers  believed  that  they  could 
complete  their  plot  for  shelving  the  leader  they  feared.  But  they 
reckoned  without  the  masses,  and  without  Mr.  Bright.  When  Mr. 
Bright  went  to  the  country  in  1866,  determined  to  force  the  question 
of  reform  to  the  front,  he  was  equally  determined  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  man  who,  if  he  had  come  late  into  the  field  as  a 
parliamentary  reformer,  had  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  enthusiasm 
done  more  for  the  cause  in  a  single  session  than  other  men  had 
been  able  to  do  in  twenty  years.  I  remember  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bright 
at  Birmingham  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  in  which  he  made  open 
reference  to  the  rumours  that  the  enemies  or  half-hearted  friends  of 
parliamentary  reform  in  the  Liberal  party  meant  to  put  forward 
another  man  as  a  candidate  for  the  leadership  and  premiership  in 
place  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  With  that  accent  of  immeasurable  scorn, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  deadly  weapons  in  the  great  orator's 
equipment,  Mr.  Bright,  having  detailed  these  rumours,  cried:  'If 
these  gentlemen  have  another  leader  who  can  replace  Mr.  Gladstone, 
why  do  they  not  produce  him  ?  W here  have  they  been  hiding  him 
until  now  ? '  It  was  that  last  sentence,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  received,  not  only  by  the  audience  at  Birmingham,  but 
by  the  public  at  large,  that  settled  the  intrigues  of  the  first  anti- 
Gladstone  cabal.  The  masses  had  proved  stronger  than  the  classes, 
and  the  provinces  had  beaten  London. 

Never  was  the  difference  in  the  London  and  provincial  estimates 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  shown  in  a  more  striking  fashion  than  in  1876.  In 
London  the  politicians  of  the  clubs  and  of  society  looked  upon  him 
as  virtually  dead.  Had  he  not  resigned  the  leadership  of  his  party, 
and  did  not  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington  reign  in  his  stead  ? 
When,  stirred  to  irrepressible  and  magnificent  indignation  by  the 
news  of  the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria,  he  sprang  to  the  front,  roused  the 
consciences  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  succeeded  in  averting  the 
crime  of  another  Crimean  War,  London  in  its  politer  circles  stood 
aghast  at  his  effrontery  in  returning  to  a  field  which  he  professed  to 
have  abandoned  ;  and  presently,  when  the  antagonism  between  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  himself  became  acute,  the  London  mob  showed  its 
own  preference  in  the  quarrel  by  smashing  Mr.  Gladstone's  windows. 
That  window-breaking,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  took  place  at 
the  time  when  those  railway  pilgrimages  of  his  which  afterwards 
became  famous  were  just  beginning.  Ordinary  politicians  were 
shocked  when  they  first  heard  of  Mr.  Gladstone  delivering  speeches 
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from  the  windows  of  trains  to  the  casual  crowds  in  railway  stations  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  practice  had  its  obvious  dis- 
advantages. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  crowd,  the  provincial 
crowd,  which  began  the  thing,  and  not  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  it  was 
known  that  he  was  travelling  on  a  particular  line  men  rushed  to  the 
intermediate  stations  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  face  they  had  learned 
to  love,  and  if  the  train  was  stopped,  though  only  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  there  were  imperious  demands  for  a  speech.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, filled  with  the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  crisis  and  of  the 
burden  of  duty  laid  upon  himself,  could  not  resist  this  appeal  from 
the  masses  ;  and  thus  his  railway-station  speeches  came  to  acquire  a 
prominent  place  in  his  oratory.  They  served  their  purpose,  and  it 
was  a  good  purpose  ;  but  I  daresay  nobody  wishes  this  particular 
form  of  political  agitation  to  be  revived  now  that  its  one  master  has 
passed  away.  My  point,  however,  is  not  the  merit  or  demerit  of  rail- 
way-station speech-making,  but  the  fact  that  when  London  was 
breaking  Mr.  Gladstone's  windows  he  was  the  object  of  these  mani- 
festations of  almost  passionate  enthusiasm  whenever  he  travelled 
through  the  provinces. 

The  Midlothian  campaign  of  1879-80  and  the  election  of  the 
latter  year  may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  contrast 
I  am  drawing  between  the  London  and  the  provincial  view  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  When  he  began  his  campaign  for  Midlothian  the  world 
was  assured  by  the  Times  and  the  other  great  organs  of  opinion  in 
the  metropolis  that  he  had  undertaken  a  hopeless  task.  The  country, 
we  were  told,  was  sick  of  a  man  who  was  more  mountebank  than 
statesman.  Lord  Beaconsfield  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  every  patriot, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  find  his  virtues  acclaimed  by  the  nation 
when  it  went  to  the  ballot-box.  But  if,  by  any  extraordinary  acci- 
dent, a  verdict  adverse  to  the  Tory  Ministry  were  given,  there  would 
still  happily  be  no  chance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  power.  The 
conscience  of  his  own  party  would  not  tolerate  such  a  step.  His 
follies,  his  recklessness,  his  arrogance,  his  want  of  patriotism  and  of 
statesmanlike  foresight  had  all  been  exposed,  and  when  next  a  Liberal 
Ministry  was  formed  the  chief  place  in  it  would  be  given  to  some 
man  of  higher  and  more  stable  qualities  than  those  which  he  pos- 
sessed. I  have  not  exaggerated  in  any  way  the  tone  of  the  London 
Conservative  press  at  that  epoch.  Nor  was  it  the  Conservative  press 
alone  that  showed  an  open  distaste  for  the  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  return  to  office  and  to  the  premiership.  Another 
anti-Gladstone  cabal  had  been  formed  as  the  election  drew  near,  and 
in  London,  at  all  events,  it  had  full  possession  of  the  field. 

In  the  meantime,  down  in  Midlothian,  Mr.  Gladstone,  sublimely 
indifferent  to  the  thunders  of  the  Times  and  the  other  smaller  organs 
of  the  metropolitan  press,  was  pursuing  his  way,  with  his  mind  as 
usual  intent  upon  one  purpose  and  one  only.  He  had  accepted  the 
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task  of  winning  that  which  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  the  safest 
Tory  seat  in  Scotland.  The  winning  of  it  meant  the  winning  of 
Scotland  as  a  whole.  It  meant  still  more — the  winning  of  the 
general  election  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Beaconsfield  Government ; 
yet  more  than  this — it  meant  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to 
the  premiership.  This  last  statement  may  be  disputed  by  some.  I 
make  it  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  authority,  as  stated  in  a  letter  I  shall 
quote  further  on. 

And  whilst  London  was  pursuing  the  Liberal  statesman  with 
abuse  and  scorn,  positively  pelting  him  with  epithets  of  contempt  and 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  his  coming  discomfiture,  how  was  he 
faring  in  the  great  task  he  had  set  himself  ?  Everybody  knows  what 
happened  in  Midlothian  in  those  two  memorable  campaigns  of  1879 
and  1880.  Never  had  such  electioneering  been  seen  before  and 
never  had  a  constituency  been  moved  so  deeply.  The  heather  was 
on  fire  with  a  vengeance.  All  Scotland,  and  before  long  all  England, 
was  watching  that  unequal  duel  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Dalkeith  with  breathless  interest. 

The  Liberal  leader's  influence  spread  far  and  wide.  Everywhere 
those  who  had  followed  him  in  his  first  administration  caught  some- 
thing of  his  enthusiasm,  and  rushed  into  the  fight  determined  to  win 
the  battle  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  flag  in  their  own  particular  consti- 
tuencies. I  was  an  elector  of  Leeds  in  those  days,  and  Leeds  played  a 
not  inconspicuous  part  in  the  great  battle  of  1880.  Unable  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  certain  local  candidates  who  aspired  to  represent 
the  Liberal  cause  when  an  election  took  place,  we  had  determined 
upon  a  daring  but  rather  perilous  step.  Mr.  Gladstone's  candidature 
for  Midlothian  was  in  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope.  He  had  under- 
taken to  fight  the  son  of  the  Scotch  Tory  leader  on  his  own  ground. 
Believers  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  genius  felt  convinced  that  he  would  win  ; 
but  it  was  possible  that  he  might  not  do  so.  We  in  Leeds  determined 
to  run  him  as  our  candidate  not  only  without  his  assistance,  but 
without  his  leave.  It  seemed,  at  first  sight,  a  desperate  enterprise. 
In  1874  we  had  been  beaten  by  a  teetotal  schism  in  our  own  ranks 
although  we  had  been  represented  by  our  most  popular  and  estimable 
local  citizen.  Now  we  came  into  the  field  with  a  candidate  who 
would  not  encourage  us  or  acknowledge  us  in  any  manner  whatever. 
All  that  we  had  was  his  name,  and  the  only  argument,  apart  from  the 
glory  of  that  name,  which  we  could  employ  was  the  possibility  of  his 
being  defeated  for  Midlothian.  But  these  things  were  enough,  and 
at  the  very  time  when  the  London  newspapers  were  dwelling  upon 
the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  ever  regain  his 
position  in  the  Liberal  party,  the  great  town  of  Leeds  elected  him  its 
representative  by  a  majority  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  votes  over 
the  defeated  Conservative  candidate.  I  do  not  think  such  a  majority 
was  ever  secured  in  England  before ;  and  in  this  case  be  it  observed 
we  really  had  no  candidate.  We  had  nothing  but  a  name. 
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How  powerful  that  name  was,  even  though  it  was  openly  derided 
and  he]d  in  contempt  in  London,  some  of  us  had  special  reason  to 
learn  at  a  very  early  date.  Mr.  Gladstone  being  returned  for  Mid- 
lothian promptly  elected  to  sit  for  it,  as  we  had  known  from  the  first 
that  he  would  do.  It  was  not  until  after  his  election  for  the  Scotch 
constituency  that  he  even  acknowledged  his  return  for  Leeds.  He 
was  much  too  good  a  strategist  to  give  any  elector  of  Midlothian  an 
excuse  for  saying  that  he  was  coquetting  with  Yorkshire  whilst 
wooing  Scotland.  But  he  was,  as  usual,  prompt  in  his  courtesy  the 
moment  that  he  was  free  to  act.  I  believe  his  very  first  action  after 
the  figures  for  Midlothian  were  declared  was  to  send  a  telegram  of 
thanks  to  those  who  had  supported  him  so  triumphantly  in  Leeds. 
As  he  refused  our  seat,  it  was  of  course  vacant ;  and  the  local  Liberal 
leaders,  who  had  just  secured  so  brilliant  a  victory  for  their  party, 
resolved  to  propose  that  their  old  member,  Sir  Edward  Baines,  should 
forthwith  be  selected  by  the  Liberals  to  fill  the  place  declined  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  But  we  too  had  allowed  ourselves  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  error  of  the  London  politicians.  We  had  underestimated 
the  magical  force  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  and  personality.  When 
•we  met  the  local  Liberal  Association  and  proposed  that  Sir  Edward 
Baines — by  common  consent  our  most  distinguished  citizen — should 
be  adopted  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  vacancy,  the  whole 
association  rose  against  us.  They  would  only  have  one  man,  that 
man  being  Mr.  Gladstone's  youngest  son  Herbert.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  us  all.  We  knew 
nothing  of  anything  he  had  done  in  politics.  He  had,  we  knew, 
been  defeated  in  Middlesex,  the  London  feeling  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
prevailing  even  then.  He  was  just  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
never,  I  believe,  even  seen  Leeds  in  the  course  of  his  life.  But  he 
was  a  Gladstone  and  that  was  enough ;  so  the  seat  which  we  had 
offered  to  his  father,  and  which  we  had  meant  to  offer  in  succession 
to  our  old  fellow-citizen,  Sir  Edward  Baines,  became  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone's  without  a  struggle.  He  has  held  it  most  worthily  ever 
since,  and  I  trust  will  long  remain  one  of  the  members  for  Leeds. 
But  the  curious  fact  is  that  he  owed  his  return  to  the  overwhelming 
fever  of  enthusiasm  for  his  illustrious  father  which  prevailed  in  York- 
shire at  the  very  time  when  the  London  press  stoutly  denied  that  he 
had  any  real  influence  in  the  country.  We  Liberals  of  Leeds,  who 
had  found  our  original  intentions  frustrated  owing  to  the  supremacy 
of  that  influence,  naturally  knew  better. 

But  in  London,  even  after  the  result  of  the  1880  election  was 
known,  the  desire  to  deny  or  depreciate  Mr.  Gladstone's  share — if 
*  share '  it  can  be  called — in  securing  that  result  still  prevailed,  and 
another  cabal  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  if  possible 
of  the  fruits  of  victory.  There  is  no  need  now  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  actors  in  this  political  intrigue.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
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they  had  a  good  ostensible  justification  for  their  action.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  formally  retired  from  %  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  1875,  and  had  never  been  formally  re-elected  to  it.  He 
was  consequently,  from  the  strictly  official  point  of  view,  out  of  the 
running  for  the  premiership.  That  prize  ought,  [the  purists  for 
etiquette  declared,  to  fall  either  to  Lord  Granville  or  Lord  Hart- 
ington.  These  gentlemen  forgot  what  Mr.  Gladstone  had  done  in 
1876,  when  he  had  intervened  successfully  to  prevent  our  embarking 
on  a  war  for  the  defence  of  the  Sultan ;  they  forgot  the  splendid 
effort  and  unequalled  results  of  the  Midlothian  campaigns ;  above  all 
they  forgot  or  ignored  the  hold  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  now 
secured  upon  the  hearts  and  the  affections  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

They  tried  a  fall  with  the  great  man  and  they  lost.     So  much  a» 
this  is,  of  course,  known  to  everybody,  but  at  this  point  I  touch  a 
matter  affecting  myself,  regarding  which  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  to  speak  out.     In  the  early  spring  of  1892  I  found  myself 
most  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  controversy  which  was  carried  on 
upon  one  side  with  extreme   rancour,   and   in    which   it   was   my 
unpleasant  lot  to  play  the  ungrateful  part  of  Athanasius  against  the 
world.     In  the  pages  of  the  Speaker,  replying  to  a  very  bitter  attack 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone  which  had  just  appeared  in  the  Times,  in  which 
he  was  accused  of  '  ingratitude '  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  criticised  the  politics  of  a  man  who  had  '  magnanimously 
stepped  aside '  in  order  to  allow  him  to  become  Prime  Minister  in 
1880,  I  asserted  that  Lord  Hartington — as  he  then  was — did  not 
'  step  aside  '  until  he  had  attempted  to  form  a  Ministry  of  his  own. 
This  statement  brought  down  upon  my  head  a  storm,  the  violence  of 
which  may  cause  it  still  to  be  remembered  by  some  of  my  readers, 
If  I  had  charged  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  with  committing  a  crime, 
instead  of  stating  that  he  had  simply  acted  as  any  politician  in  his 
position  had  a  right  to  act,  I  could  not  have  been  assailed  with 
greater  rancour.     The  Times  thundered  at  me  in  leading  articles> 
which  recalled  those  in  which  it  thundered  against  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1880  ;  the  Duke  himself  said  nothing,  but  a  gentleman  who  had  once 
been  his  private  secretary  took  upon  himself,  with  an  air  of  exclusive 
authority,  to  explain  that  the  Duke  never  had  been  and  never  could 
have  been  guilty  of  the  conduct  imputed  to  him ;  certain  Liberal 
newspapers  for  some  unknown  reason  joined  in  the  fray,  and  accused 
me  either  of  having  invented  the  statement  I  had  made  or  of  having 
betrayed    the   confidence   of    some    unknown   person— presumably 
Mr.  Gladstone — by  making  it.     For  more  than  the  traditional  nine 
days  the  storm  raged  round  me,  and  gave  me  enough  notoriety  of  a 
kind  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  most  vain.     It  was  not,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  kind  of  notoriety  which  I  liked,  and  though  I  stood  to- 
my  guns  and  maintained  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  to  the  end,. 
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I  confess  I  was  not  ill-pleased  when  my  assailants,  having  failed  to 
drag  from  me  the  recantation  they  desired,  drew  off  to  attack  some 
other  and  less  obstinate  antagonist. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  why  all  this  noise  should 
have  been  made  by  a  number  of  more  or  less  ignorant  persons  over 
a  statement  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  only  of  historical  interest — 
for  it  conveyed  no  imputation  upon  the  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Yet,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  assailed  with  a  passion  that 
suggested  that  I  had  myself  been  guilty  of  some  most  disreputable 
act,  and  for  several  weeks  those  ignorant  of  the  facts  were  made  to 
believe  that  I  had  committed  against  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  an 
offence  equal  to  that  of  lese-majeste  against  a  German  emperor. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was 
never  hurt  by  mere  opposition  or  criticism  of  his  opinions,  had 
treated  the  charge  of  '  ingratitude  '  towards  Lord  Hartington  which 
the  Times  had  brought  against  him  as  a  reflection  upon  his  personal 
honour,  and  he  desired  that  the  world  should  know  what  he  regarded 
as  the  simple  truth,  the  fact,  namely,  that  he  was  only  called  in  to 
form  a  government  in  1880  after  Lord  Hartington  had  made  an 
attempt  to  do  this  on  his  own  account.  Accordingly,  at  his  request 
and  on  his  authority  I  made  this  statement  in  the  Speaker.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  1st  of  February  1892  is  of  special  interest,  not  merely  because 
of  the  point  to  which  I  am  referring,  but  because  of  the  light  it 
throws  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party  after  his  retirement.  The  Times,  I  ought  to  say,  had  repre- 
sented Mr.  Gladstone  as  first  forcing  the  reluctant  Lord  Hartington 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  when  he  himself  threw 
it  up  in  1875,  then  as  interfering  incessantly  with  his  successor  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  party,  and  finally  as  being 
indebted  to  Lord  Hartington's  magnanimous  self-effacement  for  his 
own  return  to  the  premiership  in  1880.  To  all  this  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  his  letter  to  me,  replies  as  follows  : 

I  noticed  the  wanton  and  wholly  groundless  assertion  in  the  Times  that  I  was 
under  particular  personal  obligations  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire :  and  I  have  this 
morning  read  your  article  of  last  Saturday  in  reply. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  the  general  argument ;  but  there  is  one  point  on 
which  I  have  been  led  to  surmise  that  a  wholly  erroneous  impression  prevails  and 
which  it  may  be  well  to  clear  up. 

My  resignation  in  1875,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was  quite  independent  of 
Lord  Hartington's  succession  to  the  leadership ;  which,  however,  I  did  what  I 
could  to  recommend.  There  was  here  no  personal  obligation  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  never  heard  of  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Lord  H.,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  had  it  existed  I  must  have  known  it  through  Lord  Frederick  (Cavendish). 

During  1875  and  1876 1  did  little  (as  even  Hansard's  Index  might  serve  to  show), 
except  on  Northcote's  finance  in  (I  think)  1876,  which  the  party  leaders  requested 
me  to  oppose. 

The  Eastern  Question  forced  me  (for  reasons  too  long  to  state  now)  into  the  field; 
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but  I  was  most  reluctant,  and  never  (I  think)  opened  my  lips  until  near  the  end  of 
the  Session  of  1876. 

When  I  was  pressed  to  stand  for  Midlothian  (instead  of  taking  a  quiet  seat  at 
Edinburgh)  I  pointed  out  to  Lord  Granville,  whom  I  always  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  the  entire  party,  that  my  entering  into  that  contest  would  force  me  forwards,  and 
change  my  position.  But  it  was  still  wished  that  I  should  stand,  and  I  agreed. 

After  the  election  of  1880,  when  the  Queen  sent  for  Lord  Harrington,  he,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  tried  to  form  a  Government.  On  his  desisting  from  his  effort. 
I  was  sent  for. 

This  statement  is  in  all  points  beyond  contradiction. 
The  truth  about  that  episode  is  now  pretty  generally  known. 
There  was  a  cabal,  and  a  serious  cabal,  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  return 
to  the  premiership  in  1880.  But  Lord  Hartington  was  not  a 
member  of  the  cabal,  and  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  wise  enough 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  country  insisted  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victory  which  had  been  won  so  largely 
through  his  exertions.  Lord  Hartington  apparently  did  not  look 
solely  to  London  and  the  London  press  in  order  to  learn  the  opinion 
of  the  nation.  But  great  influences  were  at  work,  and  in  the  end 
Lord  Hartington — acting,  I  do  not  doubt,  under  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  and  probably  with  a  full  consciousness  of  his  predestined  failure 
— did  make  such  an  initial  attempt  to  carry  out  the  Queen's  com- 
mands and  form  a  ministry  of  his  own  as  Mr.  Gladstone  alluded  to. 
That  attempt,  it  is  possible,  went  no  further  than  an  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  whether  he  would  take  office  in  a 
Hartington  Administration.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
his  letters  clearly  prove,  considered  that  there  could  be  no  foundation 
for  any  charge  of  '  ingratitude  '  on  his  part  to  Lord  Hartington  based 
upon  the  events  of  1880.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that  all  this 
storm  of  1892  rose  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  criticised 
some  public  utterance  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  with  characteristic 
incisiveness.  Why  he  should  not  have  criticised  the  Duke,  seeing 
that  they  had  become  political  opponents,  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
The  year  1880  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity 
reached  its  highest  point.  From  that  time  forward  circumstances 
seemed  to  conspire  against  him.  In  his  own  Cabinet  he  met  with 
opposition,  and,  if  rumour  be  true,  with  something  worse  than  opposi- 
tion. Young  men  pushing  their  way  to  the  front,  though  they  did 
not  venture  to  attack  him  directly,  were  not,  in  some  cases,  indisposed 
to  increase  the  difficulties  which  always  beset  the  path  of  a  prime 
minister.  The  questions  of  Egypt  and  Ireland  caused  mischievous 
party  complications  and  divisions ;  whilst  it  became  apparent  that 
the  House  of  Commons  elected  in  1880  was  not,  as  regards  the  co- 
hesion and  discipline  of  the  majority,  equal  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  1868.  In  short,  for  the  first  time  in  his  brilliant  career  of  leader- 
ship, Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  at  times,  during  the  life  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, to  move  with  halting  and  uncertain  steps.  Yet  there  was  no 
weakening  of  his  hold  upon  the  great  industrial  populations  of  the 
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North.  The  masses  were  still  with  him.  It  was  in  1881  that  he 
paid  his  memorable  visit  to  Leeds  to  thank  the  electors  for  the  honour 
they  had  conferred  upon  him  in  the  previous  year.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  the  eyewitness  of  this  second  pilgrimage  to  one  of  the 
northern  seats  of  labour,  as  I  had  been  of  the  first  at  Newcastle  in 
1862.  The  enthusiasm  at  Newcastle  was  surpassed  by  that  shown  at 
Leeds.  The  town  was  decorated  and  illuminated  as  for  a  royal  visit. 
Business  was  suspended  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  thoroughfares 
were  thronged  by  visitors  from  the  country  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  statesman  as  he  passed  through  the  streets.  On  the 
first  full  day  of  his  visit,  besides  other  engagements,  he  was  entertained 
at  a  banquet  in  a  noble  hall  specially  erected  for  the  purpose.  So 
vast  was  it  that,  besides  accommodating  many  hundreds  of  ladies  in  a 
special  gallery,  it  permitted  of  nearly  1,400  persons  dining  in 
comfort.  It  was  in  his  speech  at  this  banquet  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  use  of  the  well-known  phrase  regarding  the  '  resources  of  civi- 
lisation.' On  the  following  day  some  of  the  walls  of  this  banquet 
hall  had  been  removed,  and  it  had  been  enlarged  to  such  an  extent 
that  30,000  people,  all  admitted  by  ticket,  were  assembled  within  its 
bounds  to  hear  the  leader  they  trusted  and  loved.  There  was  one 
memorable  incident  in  connection  with  his  appearance  at  this  vast 
gathering  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  The 
crowd  was  enormous,  every  inch  of  room  was  occupied,  and  the  heat 
was  so  oppressive  that  the  managers  had  to  send  young  men  upon  the 
roof  to  tear  away  the  planks  and  admit  fresh  air.  There  was  neces- 
sarily a  great  deal  of  noise  and  confusion,  and  none  of  the  speakers 
who  preceded  Mr.  Gladstone  could  make  themselves  heard.  At  last 
his  turn  came  to  stand  forth.  The  outburst  of  cheering  was  frantic 
and  lasted  minute  after  minute ;  then  came  the  refrain  '  For  he's  a 
jolly  good  fellow ! '  roared  forth  from  30,000  throats ;  then  a  long 
period  of  settling  down  into  silence,  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  pale 
and  erect  in  front  of  the  tribune.  At  last  silence  fell  upon  that  seeth- 
ing multitude.  Every  man  seemed  to  hold  his  breath  in  fear  lest  he 
should  lose  the  sound  of  the  voice  for  which  he  waited.  It  came  at 
length ;  but  when  the  words  '  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,' 
in  the  sonorous  tones  of  the  orator,  were  heard  distinctly  in  the 
furthest  corners  of  the  hall,  there  was  instantaneously  the  wildest, 
maddest  shout  of  joy  that  was  ever  heard  from  such  a  multitude. 
They  had  heard  the  voice  for  which  they  longed,  their  fears  were  set 
at  rest ;  and  so  for  several  minutes  they  raised  cheer  after  cheer — just 
in  recognition  of  their  leader's  voice.  No  scene  of  enthusiasm  like  this 
have  I  ever  seen  elsewhere ;  and  yet  even  then  there  were  many  good 
people  who  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the  hold  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  multitude,  and  who 
believed  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  replace  him  if  he  stepped 
out  of  the  arena. 
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It  was  in  1885  that  the  next  serious  movement  for  the  purpose  of 
displacing  him  was  witnessed.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  the  doctrine 
of  '  ransom '  on  his  lips,  had  seized  with  eagerness  the  freedom  he 
secured  after  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of  which  he  had  himself  been  a 
member,  and  had  begun  a  campaign  of  his  own  in  the  interests  of 
the  extreme  Eadicalism  which  he  then  professed.  He  did  not  attack 
Mr.  Gladstone  directly.  He  had  learned  something  since  his  earlier 
days,  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  leader  of  his  party. 
It  was  upon  his  present  colleagues,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr. 
Goschen,  that  he  poured  open  contempt.  But  though  he  guarded 
himself  carefully  from  any  visible  manifestations  of  disrespect  towards 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  country  knew  what  it  was  at  which  he  aimed. 
Scarcely  had  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  left  office,  indeed, 
before  the  old  rumours  began  to  circulate,  and  the  world  was  given 
to  understand  that  the  member  for  Midlothian  would  never  again  be 
at  the  head  of  a  ministry.  And  to  speak  the  truth,  for  a  brief  period 
at  the  beginning  of  that  prolonged  general  election  of  1885,  it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  these  predictions  would  be  fulfilled. 
Those  of  us  who  took  part  in  that  struggle  of  months  found  at  the 
outset  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  sown  all  his  seed  upon  stony 
ground.  We  found  that  at  many  meetings  of  Liberal  electors  the 
cheers  which  his  name  evoked  were  hardly,  if  at  all,  less  enthusiastic 
than  those  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  as  the  struggle  advanced 
the  danger  which  we  thus  foresaw  steadily  though  gradually  receded 
from  us.  The  working  classes,  to  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his 
appeal,  curiously  enough  grew  less  and  less  warm  in  his  cause  the 
more  frequently  he  spoke  ;  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances,  though 
comparatively  rare,  once  more  touched  the  sympathies  of  the  masses, 
and  drew  them  to  him  as  though  by  some  mighty  spell.  It  was  the 
old  story  over  again.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  command  the  hearts  of 
the  British  people  when  nobody  else  could  do  so.  His  lips  alone  in 
those  days  could  sound  the  trumpet  which  stirred  their  souls.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  long  before  the  day  of  the  elections  dawned  the 
danger  of  a  popular  triumph  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  passed  away, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  secure  in  the  loyal  support  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  party.  This  fact,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  did  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  inevitable  cabal.  It  assumed  on  this 
occasion  a  new  shape.  There  was,  if  rumour  can  be  trusted,  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  certain  Radicals  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  Lord 
Salisbury  in  office  upon  specified  conditions — and  of  course  for  a 
limited  period. 

For  my  part,  I  profess  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  truth  of  these 
rumours  ;  but  there  is  one  fact  for  which  I  can  vouch,  and  it  is  not 
uninteresting.  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  the  general  election  which  had 
placed  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
at  Hawarden.  He  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  last  great  enter- 
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prise  of  his  life.  After  long  meditation  and  observation  he  had  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Irish 
demand  for  Home  Kule  ought  to  be  granted.  It  was,  as  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  frankly  admitted,  a  conclusion  not  unexpected  by 
those  who  had  been  his  colleagues.  It  was,  moreover,  a  conclusion 
arrived  at  from  no  selfish  or  merely  partisan  motive.  All  the  world 
now  knows  that  his  first  idea  was  that  the  Government  of  Lord 
Salisbury  should  attempt  the  solution  of  the  Irish  problem,  and  he 
had  proffered  his  own  aid  to  his  rival  if  the  latter  determined  to  make 
that  attempt.  It  was  at  this  crisis — and  after  his  offer  of  co-opera- 
tion had,  I  believe,  been  declined — that  Mr.  Gladstone  heard  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  persons  who  were  seeking  to  gain  the  control  of 
the  Liberal  party  for  their  own  purposes.  He  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed promptitude.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  news 
of  the  existence  of  this  new  cabal  had  reached  his  ears,  the  famous 
'  Hawarden  kite ' — the  statement  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  considering  the  Irish  Question  in  a  new  light — was 
flown,  and  the  country  learned  that  he  had  been  converted  to  Home 
Kule.  The  public  announcement  of  his  intention  may  have  been, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  was,  premature  so  far  as  his  own  wishes 
were  concerned.  But  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  made  no  difference 
as  to  his  intention.  That  intention  was  to  appeal  once  more  to  the 
masses,  and  to  defeat  those  who  might  be  seeking  by  secret  intrigues 
to  affect  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party,  by  taking  the  nation  as  a 
whole  into  his  confidence. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Home 

Kule  movement  among  British  Liberals  in  this  article,  and  the  time 

has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  secret  history  of  the  formation  of  the 

short   Government  of  1886  can  properly  be  made  public.     These 

things  I  must  pass  over  in  silence.     But  I  have  said  enough  to  show 

how  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  that  instinctive  trust  in  the  people  which 

governed    him    throughout    his   later   public   life,   and   with   that 

Napoleonic  swiftness  of  movement  which  so  frequently  disconcerted 

his   opponents   both   open   and   hidden,  instantly  *  countered  '  the 

intrigues  of  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  object  by  calling  the 

whole  mass  of  his  party  into  his  counsels.     Intrigues  do  not  flourish 

when  doors  and  windows  are  all  thrown  open  and  the  free  breath  of 

public  opinion  is  allowed  to  enter  the  innermost  chambers  of  the 

house.     Once  again,  in  that  fateful  winter  of  1885,  Mr.  Gladstone 

turned  from  London  to  the  country  and  from  the  few  to  the  many. 

He  could  not  avert  the  great  Unionist  secession,  the  story  of  which  I 

cannot  touch  here ;  but  at  least  he  found,  eyen  after  the  defeat  of  his 

third  Administration  and  the  return  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  power,  that 

he  could  still  rely  upon  the  loyalty  and  the  service  of  the  men  by 

whose  unfaltering  support  he  had  been  sustained  throughout  his  career 

of  leadership.     In  the  election  of  1886,  when  the  full  force  of  the 
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Unionist  storm  burst  above  his  head  and  London  became  almost 
delirious  in  its  wrath  against  him,  he  received  the  support  of  a  prac- 
tical moiety  of  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  in  the 
West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  the  majorities  given  in  favour  of  his  Irish 
policy  were  the  largest  he  had  ever  secured.  Those  who  fought  in 
Yorkshire  in  that  election  of  1886  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  the 
Gladstonian  enthusiasm  then  was  almost  as  great  as  it  had  been  in 
1880. 

When  the  full  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  comes  to  be  written, 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  will  seem  more 
remarkable  than  that  which  deals  with  the  years  between  1886  and 
1892.  It  will  be  the  story  of  the  indomitable  courage  displayed  by 
an  old  man  of  fourscore  years  in  carrying  forward,  in  the  face  of  an 
opposition  of  unparalleled  strength  and  bitterness,  a  cause  which  he 
believed  to  be  that  of  justice  and  righteousness.  At  the  beginning 
of  that  period  his  antagonists  believed  that  they  had  won  their  final 
victory,  and  that  henceforward  they  need  trouble  themselves  no  more 
about  him.  Even  his  supporters  lost  heart,  and  were  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  cause  was  lost.  But  not  for  a  day  or  an  hour  did  Mr, 
Gladstone  waver.  Never  did  he  show  himself  so  magnificent  in  effort 
and  resource,  as  in  the  years  that  followed  the  disruption  of  his  party 
and  his  own  crushing  defeat.  Once  more  he  set  himself  to  rouse  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  and  to  marshal  the  opinion  of  the  masses  on 
his  side.  As  one  thinks  of  those  days,  still  so  near  in  point  of  time, 
but  now,  alas  !  so  irrevocable,  one  is  moved  by  a  feeling  stronger  than 
that  of  admiration  at  the  thought  of  the  undying  courage,  the  inex- 
haustible vigour,  the  sustained  exaltation  of  mood  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  waged  his  unequal  fight.  London  was  against  him ;  the 
classes  almost  to  a  man  were  against  him;  the  most  influential 
organs  in  the  press  were  vehement  and  bitter  in  their  hostility ; 
money  had  taken  to  itself  wings  and  flown  from  the  Liberal  camp  ; 
there  had  been  a  stampede  from  his  staff  of  some  of  its  ablest  mem- 
bers, including  so  old  and  true  a  friend  as  Mr.  Bright.  He  was  left 
with  the  wrecks  of  an  organisation  and  the  remnant  of  a  following,  to 
build  up  once  more,  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  world,  the  fabric  of  his 
party.  It  seemed  a  hopeless  task,  and  yet  he  did  it.  The  magnetism 
of  his  personality  knit  the  faithful  few  who  had  remained  with  him 
more  closely  to  him  than  before,  and  the  masses  in  whom  he  had 
trusted  so  long  did  not  now  turn  traitor  to  their  leader.  It  was  only 
a  few  months  after  his  defeat  in  1886  that  he  told  with  glee  the 
story  of  how  a  certain  duchess,  the  mother  of  a  Tory  Cabinet  minister, 
had  accosted  him  with  the  words,  '  Well,  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  hear  you 
are  popping  up  again.'  He  accepted  the  omen  and  redoubled  his 
exertions.  Success — not  a  mere  half-success,  but  a  great  and  over- 
whelming victory — seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp  when  the  work  of 
years  was  suddenly  destroyed,  and  destroyed  by  the  act  of  the  man 
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who  represented  the  cause  for  which  he  had  done  and  suffered  so 
much.  The  Parnell  divorce  case  changed  the  whole  political  situa- 
tion. Up  to  that  moment  the  Home  Eule  cause  seemed  to  be 
advancing  to  an  assured  and  early  triumph.  In  an  hour  it  was  thrown 
back  so  far  that  it  again  became  nothing  more  than  a  forlorn  hope. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  an  hour  alone  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  received  a  certain  deputation  of  Irish 
Nationalist  members  overwhelmed  by  the  horror  of  the  new  situation, 
which  found  the  Parnellite  party  in  open  antagonism  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
It  was  a  most  critical  and  tragical  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
cause,  in  the  history  of  Liberalism,  and  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Yet  never  did  I  see  him  more  absolutely  self-controlled, 
more  calm  or  composed,  than  he  was  at  that  moment.  The  busi- 
ness I  had  with  him  had  no  connection  with  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  to  politics  he  never  referred.  All  around  him  political  London 
was  bubbling  over  with  excitement  and  agitation.  Yet  in  the  library 
at  Carlton  House  Gardens  everything  was  as  tranquil  as  though  it 
had  been  the  home  of  a  student  to  whom  public  affairs  were  a  sealed 
book.  He  talked  of  the  matter  we  had  in  hand,  of  books  and  of  men, 
with  his  usual  force  and  vivacity ;  he  was  as  apt  as  ever  in  anecdote 
and  illustration ;  he  corrected  me  gently  when  my  memory  went 
astray  upon  some  small  point ;  he  compelled  me  to  remain  when, 
ashamed  of  occupying  his  time  at  such  an  epoch,  I  sought  to  with- 
draw. In  one  word,  he  was  as  completely  master  of  himself  as  though 
not  a  ripple  had  disturbed  the  current  of  public  life.  It  was  a  lesson 
in  conduct  and  bearing  not  to  be  forgotten  to  the  day  of  one's  death, 
and  it  did  something  to  explain  to  me  the  secret  of  his  greatness. 

Even  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Parnell  disruption  was  a  crushing 
blow.  Yet  he  fought  against  its  consequences  as  courageously  as 
he  had  contended  against  smaller  disasters.  If  others,  even  his 
opponents,  were  moved  to  pity  by  this  tragical  issue  to  so  brave  a 
struggle,  he  allowed  no  one  to  suppose  that  he  had  pity  for  himself. 
The  work  remained  to  be  done,  and  to  the  work  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  returned  with  if  possible 
redoubled  energy.  And  so,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  his  old 
antagonists,  who  declared  that  the  general  election  of  1892  must 
put  the  seal  upon  his  doom,  he  carried  the  battle  to  a  victorious 
issue,  and  emerged  from  it  with  the  maimed  majority  of  44.  It  was 
a  majority  gained  not  only  in  the  face  of  all  the  influences  which 
had  been  opposed  to  him  in  earlier  struggles — all  the  varied  influ- 
ences of  London — but  in  face  of  the  disaster  which  attended  Mr. 
Parnell's  appearance  in  the  Divorce  Court.  It  was  a  victory  achieved 
almost  wholly  by  the  aid  of  those  masses  of  the  people  to  whose 
instincts  and  sympathies  he  had  so  long  trusted,  and  to  whom  he 
•  had  been  able  so  long  to  appeal  successfully. 

There  was  no  cabal  against  him  in  1892,  but  there  was  a  move- 
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ment,  dictated,  we  were  told,  by  consideration  for  his  age,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  old  purpose.  It  was  impossible,  we  were  assured, 
for  a  man  of  eighty-two  to  form  an  administration.  The  mere 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  him.  Nobody  was 

disloyal   to   him,  but .     Well,   whatever  may   have   been   the 

purpose  of  those  who  dreamt  of  sparing  Mr.  Gladstone  the  fatigues 
incidental  to  the  formation  of  a  government,  their  action  did  not 
commend  itself  to  the  object  of  their  solicitude.  One  morning  he 
received  at  Hawarden  certain  intelligence  from  London.  The  same 
evening  he  dined  at  Carlton  House  Gardens,  and  within  a  day  or  two 
was  busily  engaged  in  forming  his  fourth  and  last  Administration. 
The  Napoleonic  energy,  it  was  clear,  had  not  yet  departed  from  him. 
Of  the  history  of  the  Administration  thus  formed  there  is  no  need 
to  speak  here.  I  would  only  ask  if  there  is  any  record  in  the  annals 
of  Parliament  of  the  feat  which  this  octogenarian  Prime  Minister 
performed  in  piloting  the  Home  Rule  Bill  during  its  long  and 
weary  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If  such  a  record 
can  be  found  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  it. 

To  those  who  had  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  with  unswerving  love  and 
loyalty  for  three  decades  there  was  something  unspeakably  distress- 
ing, not  in  the  manner  of  his  final  withdrawal  from  public  life,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  a  section  of  the 
public,  including  some  who  had  been  reckoned  among  his  followers. 
He  himself  passed  from  his  great  place  in  Parliament  with  such  a 
silence  as  attends  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Without  a  word  of  farewell, 
without  a  sign  that  betrayed  his  purpose  to  an  anxious  House,  he 
stole  from  his  place,  only  the  favoured  few  knowing  or  dreaming  that 
he  would  be  seen  in  it  no  more.  It  was  a  worthy  ending  to  an 
unexampled  career.  But  that  which  pained  many  who  had  followed 
him  and  loved  him  all  their  lives,  was  the  fact  that  his  going  seemed 
to  be  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  indifference  by  many  politicians  of 
the  day.  Apparently  they  had  no  conception  of  all  that  it  involved, 
they  had  no  eyes  for  the  immensity  of  the  vacuum  which  his  dis- 
appearance caused.  Youth  naturally  longs  for  change,  and  to 
thoughtless  youth  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  might 
lead  to  a  change  that  was  not  unwelcome.  The  brave  and  patriotic 
Minister  who,  at  the  call  of  duty  and  with  unfeigned  personal  reluctance, 
obeyed  the  command  of  the  Queen  and  the  invitation  of  his  colleagues 
to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  man  who 
suffered  most  from  this  curious  inability  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  realise  all  that  was  involved  in  the  departure  of  the  veteran.  If 
Lord  Rosebery  had  bee'n  in  every  respect  the  counterpart  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  he  would  none  the  less  have  found  his  inheritance  one  of 
overwhelming,  of  almost  insurmountable,  difficulty.  For  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  been  for  thirty  years  the  lode-star  of  Liberalism,  the  magnet 
which  drew  all  the  scattered  particles  into  a  solid  and  homogeneous 
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body.  Men  forgot  all  the  years  which  had  gone  to  the  making 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  the  establishment  of  his  peculiar  relations 
with  his  colleagues,  his  party,  and  the  nation.  They  had  lived  so  long 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  that  they  had  ceased  to  comprehend 
its  greatness.  They  seemed  to  believe  that  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  done  in  the  fulness  of  his  career  could  be  done  by  anybody  else 
without  the  preparation  which  had  been  necessary  even  to  him  for 
the  performance  of  his  task.  No  greater  wrong  could  have  been 
done  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  successor — the  true  heir  of  his  political  work 
and  traditions — than  that  of  belittling  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  Yet 
into  this  error  many  fell  with  grievous  consequences.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  magnet  had  its  natural,  its  inevitable,  effect  upon  the 
particles  which  had  been  held  together  by  its  influence  ;  and  a  fickle 
public,  forgetting  what  the  magnet  was,  sought  to  make  Mr. 
Gladstone's  successor  responsible  because  the  laws  of  nature  followed 
their  due  course.  But  death,  acting  as  it  so  often  does  as  a  touch- 
stone, has  taught  them  the  truth.  They  seem  at  last  to  have 
realised  the  fact  that  a  star — a  star  ?  the  sun  itself ! — has  vanished 
from  the  political  firmament,  and  that  the  great  disturbance  of  the 
•elements  which  has  followed  its  disappearance  cannot  be  stilled  in  a 
•day.  It  is  a  joy  to  all  Gladstonians  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  at 
last  be  seen  in  his  true  proportions.  For  some  of  us  the  hope  remains 
that,  if  we  can  never  see  another  like  him,  we  are  not  yet  constrained 
to  say  that  there  is  no  one  worthy  to  carry  on  his  work. 

WEMYSS  KEID. 
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ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 


IN  the  July  number  of  this  Review,  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  dissects 
the  international  situation  with  enviable  dexterity.  One  hypothesis 
succeeds  another,  is  cleverly  manipulated,  discredited,  dropped,  and 
again  caught  up.  The  skill  of  the  operator  is  almost  bewildering. 
We  follow  his  movements  with  the  wrapt  attention  which  a  professor 
of  legerdemain  is  able  to  evoke,  and  when  the  performance  has 
ended,  we  ask  ourselves  what  it  is  all  about. 

After  careful  study  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  article,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  its  object  is  to  throw  cold  water,  in  a  thin  and 
devious  stream,  upon  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  It  is 
a  dream,  indulgence  in  which  is  fraught  with  danger  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  temporary  need, 
which  will  '  fade  out  one  fine  day,'  or  be  '  dropped  with  a  joyful  sense 
of  relief.'  We  must  speak  of  it  with  bated  breath  lest  other  Powers 
should  chance  to  hear.  Such  seem  to  be  Mr.  Greenwood's  views, 
although  my  hypothesis  may  evidently  be  as  ill-founded  as  those 
which  he  himself  enunciates  on  one  page  and  rejects  on  another. 

On  one  point  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Greenwood.  A  defensive 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Uncon- 
ditional defensive  alliances  have  fallen  out  of  fashion  in  the  modern 
world.  The  fact  remains,  and  is  peculiarly  significant,  that  with 
the  United  States  alone  of  nations  would  the  British  people  now 
consent  to  form  an  alliance.  This  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  recognised 
and  Mr.  Greenwood  ignores.  But,  further,  alliances  have  as  a  rule 
proved  singularly  ineffective.  Differences  of  language,  divergence 
of  objects,  want  of  a  real  community  of  interests,  mutual  misunder- 
standings— all  these  and  more  circumstances  have  prevented  allied 
Powers  from  ever  wielding  a  united  force  approximating  to  that 
represented  by  the  sum  total  of  their  resources.  An  Anglo-American 
alliance  would,  for  purposes  of  war,  be  wholly  free  from  the  conditions 
which  enfeebled  the  coalitions  of  Pitt,  the  Anglo-French  combina- 
tion of  1854,  or  the  German  league  against  little  Denmark  in  1864, 
which  by  an  easy  transition  resolved  itself  into  the  Prusso-Austrian 
campaign  of  1866. 
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So  much  perhaps  Mr.  Greenwood  admits,  since  he  lays  stress  upon 
Count  Goluchowski's  fear  of '  a  "  pan- American  "  danger  to  Continental 
Europe.'  The  phrase,  he  tells  us,  *  was  not  clear  to  ordinary 
politicians ; '  but  he  intimates  that  an  Anglo-American  alliance 
might  be  a  much  greater  danger  to  '  Continental  Europe  '  than  any 
strictly  pan-American  combination.  Elsewhere,  however,  he  unduly 
discounts  the  fighting  power  of  the  United  States,  and  whether  he 
intends  to  suggest  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  ought  to  tremble  in 
face  of '  Continental  Europe,'  or  '  Continental  Europe '  in  face  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  is  shrouded  in  uncertainty. 

I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Greenwood  starts  with  a  fallacy  which 
permeates  his  whole  article.  The  sudden  uprising  of  Japan  to  the 
position  of  a  great  Power  was,  he  writes,  '  uncomprehended '  for 
months  '  except  in  the  higher  and  more  silent  regions  of  statesman- 
ship.' This  is  scarcely  accurate.  The  Japanese  navy,  like  that  of 
Eussia  under  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  the  Second,  owed  its 
efficiency  mainly  to  British  inspiration,  and  there  were  numerous 
observers  unknown  in  the  exalted  regions  of  statesmanship  who  were 
well  aware  of  the  naval  and  military  strength  of  Japan  before  it  had 
been  practically  demonstrated  on  sea  and  land.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  it  was  not  the  one  Continental  Government, 
'  which  for  generations  has  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  watchfulness, 
sagacity,  and  resolution,'  that  led  the  way  in  abolishing  the  treaties 
which  placed  Japan  on  a  level  with  China  or  Korea.  It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  Great  Britain  was  the  first  of  Powers  to  recognise  the  up- 
rising of  Japan. 

'  The  first  and  only  thought,'  writes  Mr.  Greenwood,  '  that  was 
caught  at  here  when  Japan  raised  her  flag  amongst  the  naval  Powers 
was  that  England  had  found  an  ally,'  and  he  affects  to  trace  here  a 
parallel  to  the  recent  signs  of  rapprochement  between  the  Anglo- 
American  peoples.  The  statement  is  questionable ;  the  parallel  does 
not  exist.  It  was  possible  in  1895,  and  is  possible  now,  that  common 
interests  in  the  Far  East  might  bring  the  British  and  Japanese  fleets 
into  active  co-operation  ;  but  then,  as  now  and  always,  there  could  be 
no  prospect  of  a  standing  alliance.  The  development  of  the  United 
States  shows  no  smallest  sign  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Japan,  and 
the  idea  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  may  some  day  stand  in 
need  of  each  other  does  not,  as  Mr.  Greenwood  appears  to  think,  date 
from  the  outbreak  of  '  the  wretched  little  war '  now  in  progress. 
Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  passed  away  since,  only  twelve 
years  after  a  mistaken  and,  for  the  United  States,  a  disastrous  war, 
President  John  Q.  Adams  wrote  as  follows  :  l 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  greater  in  magnitude 
and  amount  than  that  between  any  two  other  nations  on  the  globe.  It  is  for  all 
purposes  of  benefit  or  advantage  to  both,  as  precious,  and  in  all  probability  far 

1  Second  Annual  Message. 
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more  extensive  than  if  the  parties  were  still  constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
nation.  Treaties  between  such  States,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  peace  between 
them  and  adjusting  interests  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  both,  which  have 
been  found  in  a  long  experience  of  years  mutually  advantageous,  should  not  be 
lightly  cancelled  or  discontinued. 

Four  years  later,  President  Jackson  was  able  to  state  : 2 

Everything  in  the  condition  and  history  of  the  two  nations  is  calculated  to 
inspire  sentiments  of  mutual  respect  and  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  both 
that  it  is  their  policy  to  preserve  the  most  cordial  relations. 

And,  four  more  years  having  elapsed,  he  could  add  : 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  both  to  perceive  that  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  peoples  is  daily  becoming  more  extensive,  and  that  sentiments  of  mutual 
goodwill  have  grown  up,  befitting  their  common  origin. 

True  that  there  is  here  no  suggestion  of  alliance ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  two  American  Presi- 
dents perfectly  realised  the  existence  of  special  conditions  out  of 
which,  in  a  time  of  need,  may  arise  an  alliance  of  the  most  formidably 
effective  character.  From  the  days  of  President  Adams  to  the  present 
time,  earnest  writers  and  thinkers,  who  recognised  the  unique  relation 
in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  stand  to  each  other, 
have  never  been  wanting.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  pointed  out  in  an 
official  memorandum  that  '  perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  in  inter- 
national politics  is  the  growing  rapprochement  between  England  and 
the  United  States — a  growth  not  based  merely  on  race  sentiment,  but 
on  community  of  interests.'  And  I  can  say  with  truth  that  to  pro- 
mote an  Anglo-American  understanding  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  of  my  life. 

The  obstacles  have  been  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  political 
isolation  of  the  American  people  and  the  narrow  horizon  presented  to 
their  view,  coupled  with  the  travesties  of  history  taught  to  the  masses, 
have — far  more  than  the  dim  memories  of  two  wars — tended  to  estrange 
them  from  their  '  ancient  mother.'  3  '  Why,'  wrote  Washington, '  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalry, 
interest,  humour,  or  caprice  ?  '  And  his  words  powerfully  influence 
American  opinion  even  now  when  isolation  is  no  longer  possible  and 
fate  has  ordained  what  the  illustrious  first  President  could  not  foresee. 
In  the  second  place,  while  several  minor  differences,  such  as  the 
Alabama  claims,  the  Oregon  boundary,  the  sealing  difficulty,  and  the 
Venezuelan  question,  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  to  temporarily 
ruffle  Anglo-American  relations,  there  have  so  far  been  no  symptoms 
of  a  common  danger,  no  mutual  interests  visibly  threatened,  to  unite 
the  two  nations.  Yet,  to  the  cool  observer,  the  very  differences 
seemingly  tending  towards  rupture  have  in  the  most  striking  manner 

1  First  Annual  Message.  8  John  L.  Motley. 
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demonstrated  a  deep  underlying  regard  which  exists  between  no  two 
other  nations  on  earth.  The  reception  by  the  British  press  and 
people  of  President  Cleveland's  message  and  of  the  German  Emperor's 
notorious  telegram  offers  a  contrast  which  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  select  individuals  who  inhabit  '  the  higher  and 
more  silent  regions  of  statesmanship.' 

If  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  so  far  lacked  incentive  to 
co-operation  on  a  national  scale,  numerous  incidents  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  have  conclusively  proved  that,  at  a  moment  of  emergency, 
the  instinct  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  aptly  styled  '  race  patriotism ' 
invariably  asserts  itself.  The  guns  of  a  British  vessel  of  war  have 
been  served  in  action  by  Americans — themselves  neutrals.  At  a  time  of 
mortal  peril  American  seamen  generously  cheered  H.M.S.  Calliope 
as  she  slowly  gathered  way  in  the  teeth  of  the  hurricane  at  Samoa, 
and  Admiral  Kimberley's  simple  words — '  We  could  not  have  been 
gladder  if  it  had  been  one  of  our  own  ships  ' 4 — expressed  far  more 
than  personal  sentiment.  After  the  premature  bombardment  of  the 
forts  of  Alexandria,  when  the  scanty  landing  force  from  the  British 
squadron  was  seeking,  in  circumstances  of  much  difficulty,  to  establish 
order  in  the  town,  the  seamen  of  the  U.S.S.  Lancaster  at  once  came 
to  its  assistance.  These  and  many  other  similar  incidents  plainly 
indicate  that,  in  moments  of  difficulty,  Americans  and  Britons  in- 
stinctively draw  together.  In  this  instinct  there  is  latent  force 
which  has  never  been  and  will  never  be  brought  into  being  by  the 
ephemeral  efforts  of  expert  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Greenwood  views  recent  manifestations  of  Anglo-American 
'  good  feeling  '  in  the  light  of  a  '  mere  accident.'  The  United  States, 
at  war  with  Spain,  were  driven  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
European  intervention,  in  which  Great  Britain  would  unquestionably 
decline  to  participate.  At  this  moment,  it  chanced  that  Great  Britain 
also  was  '  looking  for  a  friend.'  What,  therefore,  was  more  natural  than 
a  rapprochement,  which  will  disappear  '  as  a  phantom  fades '  if  the 
momentary  need  pass  away  ?  Such  seems  to  be  the  theory,  which 
is  not  in  full  accordance  with  the  facts.  Writing  three  weeks  before  a 
cloud  had  arisen  in  China,  I  pointed  out  that  '  the  question  of  the 
Far  East  may  yet  draw  the  two  peoples  together.'  Before  these 
words  were  published,5  Germany  had  announced  her  intention  of 
occupying  Kiao-Chau,  and  the  Far-Eastern  spectre  at  once  assumed 
bodily  form.  It  was  then,  and  not  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  on  the  21st  of  April,  that  the  idea  of  an  important  external  in- 
terest shared  with  Great  Britain  first  presented  itself  to  the  American 
people,6  with  the  result  which  I  predicted.  For  the  moment  China 

4  Letter  to  Captain  H.  Kane,  R.N. 

5  In  the  February  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

6  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Olney,  Mr.  Teller,  and  other  leaders 
of  American  opinion.     The  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Olney  at  Harvard  University  on  the 
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is  forgotten  across  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  closely  allied  question  of 
the  future  of  the  Philippines  has  sprung  into  prominence,  and  the 
impulse  in  the  direction  of  an  Anglo-American  understanding  has 
gathered  strength. 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  impressed  by  the  temporary  and  accidental 
nature  of  the  recent  rapprochement.  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
differently.  It  may  be  altogether  premature  to  speak  of  '  an  Anglo- 
American  combination  against  Continental  Europe.'  The  fact 
remains  that  the  Anglo-American  peoples  are  at  length  beginning  to 
realise  that,  as  individual  writers  have  frequently  asserted,  circum- 
stances may  easily  arise  which  will  demand  their  joint  action.  In 
this  realisation,  in  the  bare  idea  that  active  co-operation  in  defence 
of  a  common  cause  may  become  imperative,  there  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  real  and  an  abiding  rapprochement.  The  word 
'  alliance '  may  well  remain  unsaid  till  the  actual  need  presents 
itself;  this  matters  little  if  the  idea  takes  root  among  the  120,000,000 
people  who  speak  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton. 
If  the  need  arises,  and  if  a  common  impulse  stirs  the  Anglo-American 
peoples,  the  Atlantic  cables  will  do  the  rest,  and  an  alliance  such  as 
history  does  not  record  will  suddenly  spring  into  being. 

Mr.  Greenwood  appears  to  believe  that  '  the  surest  way  to  bring 
upon  the  United  States  the  dictatorial  intervention  of  Europe  at 
this  moment,  is  to  hold  out  the  likelihood  of  an  anti-Continental 
alliance  between  the  two  greatest  trading  nations  on  earth,'  and  that 
American  opinion  is  influenced  by  this  consideration.  National 
pusillanimity  is  scarcely  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  suggestion  that  they  dare  not  draw  closer  to  the 
mother  country  for  fear  of  arousing  the  ire  of  '  Continental  Europe  ' 
will  certainly  not  determine  their  policy. 

The  term  '  Continental  Europe,'  which  Mr.  Greenwood  frequently 
employs,  is  vaguely  impressive.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  it 
implies  only  three  Powers,  two  of  which  have  sought  a  rapprochement, 
partly  at  least  through  fear  of  the  third.  Kussia  has  enormous 
Asiatic  territories  not  yet  consolidated,  and  will  find  in  the  Far  East 
an  ample  outlet  for  her  energies  during  the  next  twenty  years.  The 
so-called  colonies  of  France  are  failures,  directly,  draining  her  re- 
sources and  giving  back  indirect  returns  absurdly  disproportionate. 
With  an  unexpanding  population,  France  has  no  national  need  of 
colonies,  and  her  present  policy  of  imposing  increasing  burdens  on 
the  many  for  the  moderate  benefit  of  the  few  may  not  prove  indefi- 

2nd  of  February  last  are  well  worth  recalling :  '  There  is  no  doubt  with  what  nations 
we  should  co-operate.  England,  our  most  formidable  rival,  is  our  most  natural  friend. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  patriotism  for  race  as  well  as  for  country.  .  .  .  Though  some- 
times we  may  have  such  quarrels  as  only  relations  and  intimate  neighbours  indulge 
in,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the  near  future  will  see  in  our  closer  friendship  a  power 
for  good  that  will  be  felt  by  all  mankind.' 
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nitely  attractive.  From  the  partition  of  Greater  Britain,  assuming 
it  to  have  been  successfully  accomplished,  what  has  France  to  gain  ? 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australasia  will  certainly  never  be  French 
possessions.  Would  Egypt,  with  one  or  two  islands  and  some  West 
African  forests  and  swamps,  repay  France  for  the  stupendous  sacrifices 
entailed  by  a  war  in  which  the  British  Empire  fought  for  existence  ? 
The  colonial  ambitions  of  Germany  are  loudly  proclaimed,  and 
Germany  alone  of  the  three  Powers  which  make  up  '  Continental 
Europe '  is  able  to  find  colonists  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  settle 
under  her  flag.  But  the  few  colonies  of  Germany  supply  an  abso- 
lutely insignificant  contribution  to  her  rapidly  growing  commerce. 
Thoroughly  understanding  the  game  of  commercial  competition,  and 
steadily  increasing  her  '  industrial  profits,'  Germany  appears  to  have 
no  marked  inducement  to  lead  an  anti-British  crusade  simply  because 
she  may  consider  that  '  England  has  more  than  her  share  of  the 
world's  trade.'  Nor,  seeing  the  far-reaching  results  of  German 
enterprise,  and  perhaps  already  feeling  the  effects  of  German  com- 
petition, are  France  and  Russia  likely  to  combine  in  a  gigantic 
struggle  where  success  would  probably  mean  German  advantage. 
Protection  or  no  protection,  the  markets  of  the  world  must  be  sup- 
plied, and  in  the  long  run  the  balance  of  advantage  must  sway 
towards  the  nation  possessing  the  best  industrial  organisation. 

If  the  three  European  Powers,  one  of  which  has  recently  arrived 
at  an  amicable  understanding  with  us  in  a  difficult  and  delicate 
matter,  seem  'reckless  of  exciting  irritation  in  England,'  their 
general  solidarity  of  interests  is  not  strikingly  apparent.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  Mr.  Greenwood  considers  that  the  menace  of 
'  Continental  Europe '  looms  darkest  over  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States.  If,  however,  as  some  passages  seem  to  indicate, 
neither  Power  is  separately  threatened,  we  are  certainly  given  to 
understand  that  the  bare  mention  of  the  possibility  of  common 
action  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  suffice  to  enhance 
the  risks  of  European  intervention  with  the  object  of  curbing  the 
ambitions  of  the  latter.  On  this  point  at  least  Mr.  Greenwood  appears 
to  be  explicit.  '  The  surer  way  to  provoke  European  constraint  upon 
America  is  to  convince  the  Governments  that  an  Anglo-Saxon 
coalition  is  probable.'  *  A  combination  of  the  European  Powers  to 
make  excuse  to  strike  a  blow  while  American  ambition  is  green  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  still  unripe,  would  be  no  departure 
from  historic  precedent.  It  is  clear  that  such  precedent  is  in  full 
force,'  &c.,  &c.  Russian  statesmen  might  find  the  'inducement'  to 
intervene  '  very  strong ;  and  these  are  times  when  squeamishness  in 
international  conflict  is  a  diminishing  quantity.'  The  effect  of  these 
periods  is  not  obliterated  by  Mr.  Greenwood's  '  impression,'  subse- 
quently declared,  that '  there  will  be  no  such  European  intervention 
as  America  half  expects.'  If  this  '  impression '  proves  correct,  or 
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'  if  the  United  States  end  the  war  in  a  repentant  mood,  declining: 
colonial  entanglements  and  shaking  off  the  temptations  of  the  "  new 
national  policy," '  7  Anglo-American  relations  will  at  once  revert  to 
the  status  quo.  '  The  feeling  of  friendship,'  which  is  said  to  be 
1  mostly  provisional,'  will  disappear.  '  All  idea  of  the  alliance  will 
drop  instanter,'  and  would  be  abandoned  by  Americans  '  with  a  joyful 
sense  of  relief.'  On  the  other  hand,  should  intervention  be 
attempted, '  more  than  "  good  offices  "  and  words  of  sympathy  may  be 
looked  for '  from  this  country  '  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  thereupon,  perhaps,  the  shock  of  disappointment  and  its  bitter- 
ness.' All  ways,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  tend  to 
render  a  permanent  Anglo-American  rapprochement  impossible,, 
and  we  are  left  with  the  miserable  alternative  of  '  feelings  of  friend- 
ship '  dropped  with  '  a  joyful  sense  of  relief,'  or  '  disappointment  and 
its  bitterness.'  Can  pessimism  discover  darker  prospects  than  these  ? 

There  are,  however,  other  hypotheses  to  which  Mr.  Greenwood 
does  not  refer.  It  is  at  least  open  to  belief  that  the  possibilities  of 
an  Anglo-American  coalition,  in  certain  contingencies,  may  suffice  to 
deter  '  Continental  Europe  '  from  dictating  terms  to  the  United  States. 
The  evident  certainty  that  Great  Britain  would  take  no  part  in  such 
intervention  may  alone  determine  European  action.  The  American 
people  may  perhaps  realise  that  the  attitude  of  their '  ancient  mother  r 
is  thus  an  unmixed  advantage  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  fact  may 
be  remembered.  Mr.  Greenwood  considers  that  we  have  immensely 
overrated  the  strength  of  the  United  States.  '  No  conception  of 
America  as  a  giant,  but  a  giant  tethered  and  armed  with  a  club, 
disturbed  the  minds  of  our  enthusiasts.'  Every  instructed  observer 
was,  however,  perfectly  aware  that  the  United  States  were  unprepared 
for  war  in  April  last,  and  that  great  difficulties  would  be  encountered 
even  when  Spain  was  the  only  opponent.  Mistakes  have  been  made, 
as  Americans  would  admit ;  but  the  national  vigour  already  dis- 
played, and  the  speed  with  which  the  resources  of  a  non-military  and 
purely  industrial  State  have  been  rendered  available  for  purposes  of 
war,  may  well  surprise  even  the  '  enthusiasts.'  The  United  States, 
like  Great  Britain  in  1854,  have  many  lessons  to  learn.  They  will 
take  those  lessons  to  heart  and  quickly  apply  them,  as  we  did  not. 
Even  now  their  naval  and  military  position  is  completely  changed  in 
less  than  three  months,  and  no  other  Power  similarly  circumstanced 
would  have  developed  strength  at  comparable  speed.  '  Continental 
Europe '  would  find  its  master  in  an  Anglo-American  coalition,  and  the 
prospect  of  initial  successes  would  not  compensate  for  the  certainty 
of  ultimate  failure.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Greenwood  that  such  a  coalition- 
is  not  immediately  probable,  because  the  need  has  not  yet  arisen. 
It  would  necessarily  be  a  league  of  defence,  not  of  aggression,  and 
such  combinations  only  become  realities  in  face  of  a  common 
'  Elsewhere  Mr.  Greenwood  absolutely  rejects  this  hypothesis. 
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emergency.  I  disagree  with  his  suggestion  that  British  support 
would  not  be  forthcoming  if  the  United  States  were  attacked  by 
Continental  Europe.  Setting  aside  sentiment  and  the  many  ties 
arising  from  a  history  undivided  till  1776,  the  national  interests 
common  to  the  Anglo-American  peoples  enormously  exceed  those 
shared  by  any  two  other  nations.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  is  378,276,000^.,  of  which  178,736,OOOL 
is  made  up  of  trade  with  the  British  Empire.  Of  the  sea-borne 
trade  of  the  United  States  amounting  to  357,256,0002.,  no  less  than 
134,468,OOOL8  is  interchanged  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  loss 
of  this  trade  would  spread  ruin  broadcast  through  both  countries, 
and  would  render  the  feeding  of  our  home  population  impossible. 
The  western  farmer  in  the  United  States  who  sends  his  wheat  to 
Chicago,  where  it  may  fall  into  Mr.  Leiter's  hands,  probably  fails  to 
realise  that  he  is  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  his  market  and 
his  existence.  He  would  instantly  grasp  the  fact  if  the  Atlantic 
trade  were  interrupted.  If  '  Continental  Europe  '  were  to  proclaim 
and  enforce  a  blockade  of  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  even 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Canadian  ports  would  not  suffice  to  pre- 
vent great  difficulties  and  distress  in  this  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in 
the  United  States ;  but  the  total  is  enormous.  The  fact  is  beyond 
dispute  that  serious  injury  to  either  nation  would  react  disastrously 
upon  the  other.  The  conditions  which  President  Adams  noted  more 
than  seventy  years  ago  not  only  still  exist,  but  have  immensely  in- 
creased in  importance.  The  prosperity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  is 
interdependent,  and  although  in  times  of  peace  their  vast  mutual 
interests  easily  escape  recognition,  war  would  bring  home  the  lesson 
with  power  to  both.  Say  that  sentiment  and  all  other  national  ties 
are  of  no  account  in  determining  Anglo-American  relations ;  sneer 
with  Mr.  Greenwood  at  the  idea  of  the  '  "  impossibility  of  England 
standing  by  "  and  so  forth  ; '  nevertheless  the  most  weighty  material 
considerations  in  favour  of  mutual  support  remain.  It  is  not  by 
chance  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  recently  been  drawn 
towards  each  other,  and  all  question  of  alliance  apart,  this  natural 
rapprochement  is  of  more  real  significance  than  the  artificial 
arrangement  concluded  between  Russia  and  France  and  consecrated 
amid  hysterical  demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Toulon  and  Paris. 

The  future  jealously  guards  its  secrets,  and  we  can  but  endeavour, 
in  much  perplexity,  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times.  One  de- 
velopment alone  can  be  predicted  with  certainty.  The  isolation  of 
the  United  States  from  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  no  longer  possible. 
They  must  and  they  will  assume  their  rightful  position  among  great 
nations,  with  the  responsibilities  and  the  difficulties  entailed. 
Mr.  Greenwood,  after  casting  aside  his  '  repentant '  America  hypo- 
8  Figures  for  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1897. 
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thesis,  comes  to  the  sound  conclusion  that,  '  in  any  case,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  a  lasting  return  to  the  old  American  policy.'  Not  the 
brilliant  writings  of  Captain  Mahan,  which  have  hitherto  exerted  far 
more  influence  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  World,  but  the  inherited 
instincts  of  the  race  are  forcing  the  American  people  onward  and  out- 
ward. The  signs  of  coming  expansion  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
handling  of  the  Samoan  question,9  and  the  present  war  is  the  result 
rather  than  the  cause  of  aspirations  that  were  only  latent.  Eace 
energy  and  race  aptitudes,  not  blind  chances,  have  made  the  United 
States  second  only  to  the  mother  country  as  a  commercial  Power. 
The  same  forces  that  have  created  the  British  Empire  have  built  up 
the  great  Republic,  and  will  irresistibly  bring  it  into  the  front  rank 
of  the  States  of  the  world.  On  this  point  Captain  Mahan  writes  to 
me  as  follows  :  '  The  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  United  States, 
territorial  expansion,  colonies,  &c.,  are  so  accepted  as  to  be  almost  a 
commonplace  of  thought  by  papers  heretofore  steadily  opposed  thereto. 
The  ground  taken  by  you  among  the  first,  and  by  me  afterwards,  a 
mere  vision  six  weeks  ago,  rapidly  takes  an  appearance  at  least  of 
solidity.  Men  who  could  only  see  that  our  Constitution  provided  in 
no  way  for  governing  colonies,  are  now  persuaded,  as  we  were,  that 
where  there  is  a  will  the  Americans  can  find  a  way.' 

There  will,  therefore,  be  a  new  factor  in  international  politics,  and 
the  coming  Great  Power  will  be  excessively  tenacious  of  its  rights 
while  essentially  peace-loving.  Human  freedom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
type,  which  no  other  race  has  yet  achieved,  will  receive  fresh  impulse 
which  will  react  upon  the  less  advanced  peoples.  The  common 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  increase  in 
magnitude  and  in  complexity.  There  will  be  trade  rivalry  such  as  has 
long  existed  without  clouding  Anglo-American  relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  great 
Power  will  unquestionably  exercise  a  powerful  educating  and  steadying 
force  upon  the  American  people.  Their  self-concentration  will  be 
mitigated ;  a  sense  of  proportion  and  perspective  in  public  affairs, 
now  wanting,  will  begin  to  assert  itself.  In  the  minor  differences 
which  have  temporarily  clouded  Anglo-American  relations,  the  most 
striking  feature  has  been  the  ignorance  of  Americans  in  relation  to 
other  than  local  concerns.  Millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
honestly  believed  in  1896  that  they  were  supporting  a  free  and  en- 
lightened Republic — that  of  Venezuela — against  an  oppressive  and 
benighted  monarchy,  that  of  Great  Britain.  Political  education  in 
the  highest  sense  would  render  these  naive  mistakes  impossible,  and 
would  lead  the  masses  to  a  better  understanding  of  the. aims,  the 
motives,  the  polity,  and  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

9  But  for  the  action  of  the  United  States  there  is  little  doubt  that  Samoa  would 
now  be  a  German  possession.  Cuba  escaped  German  clutches  only  because,  in  1885, 
all  the  American  representatives  at  the  European  Courts  stated  that  their  Govern- 
ment would  firmly  oppose. 
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Meanwhile  it  is  as  unwise  to  minimise  as  to  exaggerate  the  sig- 
nificance of  recent  events.  The  fact  that  the  very  first  faint  appear- 
ance of  a  real  foreign  question  on  the  political  horizon  has  caused 
American  sentiment  to  turn  involuntarily  towards  this  country, 
has  a  meaning  which  the  European  Chancelleries  seem  to  have  per- 
fectly comprehended.  Alliance  may  well  wait ;  it  will  never  be  re- 
quired if  only  the  two  nations  realise  their  immense  mutual  interests 
and  become  familiar  with  the  idea  that  united  action  in  the  defence 
of  the  honour  and  the  rights  of  both  might  be  demanded.  For 
'  Continental  Europe '  is  not  even  now  a  match  for  the  combined 
strength  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  a  permanent  rap- 
prochement between  them  would  be,  the  best  guarantee  of  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

GK  S.  CLAUSE. 
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THE   SPANIARDS  IN  CUBA 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the  present  war  in  Cuba, 
but  little  of  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it.  Consequently  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public,  not  being  fully  conversant  with  the  facts,  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  lamentable  destruction  of  life  and  property 
which  has  laid  waste  the  '  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  '  is  due  more  to  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Cubans  than  to  cruel  hardships  long  endured 
by  them  and  real  grievances  against  Spain. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  such  an 
opinion.  Far  from  being  naturally  aggressive  or  warlike,  the  exceed- 
ing mildness  of  disposition  of  the  Cubans  has  been  recognised  by 
their  enemies  themselves.  The  Spaniards  have  more  than  once 
openly  declared  in  Parliament  that  no  people  in  the  world  could  be 
governed  with  such  facility.  And  so  general  was  this  conviction,  not 
only  among  Spanish  politicians,  but  also  their  proudest  officers,  that 
the  Captain-General,  Jose  de  la  Concha,  Marquis  of  Pena  Plata, 
when  reporting  to  the  Central  Government  on  Cuban  affairs,  wrote 
that  so  easy  was  the  task  of  governing  Cubans  that  he  thought  it 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  few  packs  of  cards  and  some 
fighting-cocks.  This  report,  putting  aside  its  evident  tone  of 
exaggeration  and  the  contempt  of  Cubans  implied  therein,  may  be 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  docile  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  How  great  must  not  therefore  have  been  the  provocations 
which  caused  so  comparatively  pacific  a  race  to  enter  upon  a  struggle 
so  prolonged  and  seemingly  so  desperate  ! 

There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  mild  and  perhaps  indolent 
character  of  the  Cubans.  Born  in  a  tropical  region,  richly  dowered 
by  Nature  with  her  choicest  and  most  luxuriant  gifts,  they  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  geographical  situation  of  a  country 
cannot  but  influence  to  a  large  extent  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  may  explain  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Cubans  towards  the 
methods  of  evolution  rather  than  revolution.  Moreover,  the  Cuban 
population  has  always  been  exempted  from  military  service,  not 
certainly  as  an  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country, 
but  as  an  act  of  distrust. 
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The  peaceful  disposition  of  the  natives  of  Cuba,  however,  was 
never  accounted  anything  excellent  by  the  Spanish  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  their  mild  qualities  have  proved,  if  not  the  actual  cause, 
yet  a  very  strong  incentive  to  the  Spanish  to  carry  on  their  system  of 
tyranny  and  destruction.  The  total  extermination  (in  less  than  a 
century)  of  the  once  numerous,  harmless,  and  hospitable  Indian  race 
that  inhabited  the  island  when  discovered  and  the  present  policy  of 
extermination  of  the  defenceless  peasants  (Reconcentrados)  are  illus- 
trations of  the  so-called  chivalry  of  Spain.  Her  barbarous  methods 
of  government  have  no  parallel  in  history. 

The  cruel  and  brutal  treatment  accorded  to  Cubans  by  Spain  — 
cannot  certainly  be  matched,  even  in  the  Turkish  Empire  in  its  treat- 
ment of  Armenians.     No  means   more  perfidious  and  savage  could 
have  been  devised  by  any  nation  to  compel  a  people  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  their  lives  and  liberties. 

The  causes  of  the  present  revolution,  as  of  the  last,  known  as 
'  The  Ten  Years'  War,'  are  numerous  and  of  different  kinds.  To 
attempt  to  describe  them  minutely  (in  the  course  of  one  article) 
would  be  impossible,  even  to  an  abler  pen  than  mine.  Therefore  I 
must  content  myself  with  enumerating  only  the  most  remarkable. 

Of  the  political  grievances  of  the  Cubans  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  as  old  as  the  very  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  Cuba,  dating  back  to 
her  first  occupation  of  the  island,  although  they  were  not  generally 
felt  or  expressed  until  the  present  century,  and  more  especially  since 
the  administration  of  Captain-General  D.  Miguel  Facon.  This 
general  was  a  butcher  of  the  type  of  Weyler,  and  to  him  must  be 
attributed  the  merit  of  having  stirred,  for  the  first  time,  the  un- 
swerving spirit  of  rebellion  and  independence  that  now  animates 
«very  Cuban  heart. 

Spain's  treatment  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  Cuba, 
who  died  in  a  Spanish  prison  loaded  with  chains  for  the  crime  of 
having  made  a  gift  to  that  country  of  a  new  world,  was  of  bad  omen 
to  the  beautiful  island.  From  that  time  until  to-day  hundreds  of 
innocent  Cubans  have  shared  his  fate,  have  perished  in  Spanish 
dungeons  or  been  assassinated  at  home. 

Before  the  independence  of  South  America  was  established,  Spain 
attached  no  great  importance  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  at  least  so  far  as 
its  administration  was  concerned.  Pre-occupied  as  she  then  was  with 
the  extraction  of  the  gold  of  the  Incas,  she  neglected  everything  in 
her  inextinguishable  thirst  for  the  precious  yellow  metal.  This  gold, 
acquired  by  the  most  reprehensible  means,  represented  her  national 
life  and  her  religion.  Agriculture  and  the  national  industries  were 
abandoned.  The  people  were  always  looking  towards  the  sea  for  the 
galleons  laden  with  American  gold  with  which  to  buy  the  very  neces- 
saries of  existence.  Meanwhile,  Cuba  was  considered  by  the  mother 
country  merely  as  a  Presidio — that  is  to  say,  as  a  place  for  the 
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reception  of  criminals.  No  trade  was  allowed  between  Cuba  and 
other  countries,  and  the  importation  of  anything  foreign  in  the 
island  was  absolutely  forbidden.  But  a  great  event  was  soon  to  take 
place,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  Cubans  has  been  very  marked 
in  every  way.  I  refer  to  the  occupation  of  Havana  by  the  English 
on  account  of  her  war  with  Spain  in  the  year  1 762. 

England,  following  her  usual  wise  commercial  policy  again  in 
this  instance,  opened  up  the'  port  of  Havana  to  the  world- wide 
trade  from  which  it  had  been  hitherto  excluded.  This  new  departure 
gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  island. 
The  commercial  relations  resulting  therefrom  brought  new  life  to 
Cuba  in  every  way — material,  intellectual,  and  moral. 

When  the'  city  of  Havana  was  given  back  to  Spain  in  exchange 
for  Florida  in  1763,  the  old  and  barbarous  methods  were  again  put 
into  practice.  Foreign  trade  was  once  more  prohibited  from  all  ports 
of  the  island,  and  still  more  stringent  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Captains-General  in  order  to  isolate  the  Cubans  and  prevent  them 
from  joining  the  concert  of  civilised  nations.  The  inhabitants  were 
kept  in  dark  ignorance  as  a  means  of  avoiding  all  disaffection  towards 
the  mother  country,  always  a  foe  to  every  kind  of  progress. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the .  history  of  Spain  is  but  a 
repetition  of  mistakes  and  disasters.  It  was  through  tyranny  and 
corruption  that  she  lost  those  immense  tracts  of  country  which  form 
to-day  the  different  Eepublics  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Their  emancipation  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Spanish  power  and 
was  destined  to  exercise  a  great  and,  for  a  time,  somewhat  fatal 
influence  on  the  future  of  Cuba.  These  recurrent  misfortunes, 
entirely  due  to  her  maladministration,  caused  Spain  to  behave  in  a 
still  more  distrustful  and  harsh  manner  towards  the  last  of  her 
possessions  in  America.  So  that  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  the  most 
precious  of  them  all,  became  the  propitiatory  victim  of  her  stubborn 
ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  oppression. 

The  slightest  sign  of  progress  in  the  island  in  any  form  whatso- 
ever was  regarded  by  Spain  with  the  utmost  dread.  She  accordingly 
did  her  best  to  draw  closer  the  net  of  her  atrocious  system  of  injustice, 
and  stifle  all  moral,  political,  and  social  aspirations  in  their  inception. 
Her  hereditary  hatred  to  modern  ideas  was  deeply  imbued  in  every 
Spaniard,  owing  to  the  instinctive  knowledge  that  such  ideas,  like 
electric  currents  constantly  being  transmitted  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  would  convey  to  the  oppressed  the  spark  of  rebellion. 

With  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
emancipation  from  infecting  the  minds  of  her  enslaved  subjects,  Spain 
built  around  Cuba  a  political  and  financial  wall  a  thousand  times 
higher  and  thicker  than  the  old  and  famous  wall  of  China.  The 
ports  of  the  island  were  strictly  closed  against  all  trade  with  the  outer 
world,  always  of  course  excepting  Spain.  Cubans  could  receive  thence 
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only  the  baleful  breath  of  the  Inquisition  and  hear  but  the  pitiful  cry 
of  the  thousands  of  victims  burned  in  the  public  squares  of  her  cities 
for  the  terrible  crime  of  having  dared  to  think  according  to  their 
consciences. 

The  Captain-General  was  considered  as  commander  of  a  fortress 
in  time  of  war.  King  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  enacted  ordinances 
granting  the  Captains-General  of  Cuba  powers  and  faculties  com- 
parable only  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  most  despotic  Oriental  satraps ; 
and  these  powers,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  still  in  vigour  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Armed  with  these  powers,  the  Captain-General  can 
suspend  all  laws  enacted  by  the  Central  Government  and  promulgated 
in  the  island,  the  constitution  of  the  nation  included.  He  can  also 
suspend  the  working  of  any  new  law  that  he  may  consider  dangerous 
to  the  cause  of  Spain ;  and  he  can  declare  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
war — in  other  words,  under  martial  law.  His  own  personal  judgment 
is  alone  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  exercise  these  prerogatives. 
Consequently,  the  lives  of  Cubans,  their  honour  and  property,  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Governor,  who  is  invariably  a  rude  and  ignorant 
soldier.  The  Governor  in  theory  is  responsible  for  his  acts  to  the 
Central  Government,  but  in  reality  is  held  quite  irresponsible.  No 
Captain-General  has  ever  been  submitted  to  trial,  probably  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Metropolitan  Government,  they  have  all  proved 
honest,  humane,  and  wise  rulers. 

No  freedom  of  conscience  either  was  or  is  allowed  in  Cuba,  the 
Governors  being  the  Vice-Eoyal  Patrons  of  the  Church ;  and  the 
priests,  officials  of  the  Administration.  Every  publication  must  be 
submitted  to  censorship  before  being  placed  in  circulation,  any  infraction 
of  this  ordinance  being  severely  punished.  The  mission  of  the  press  is 
therefore  reduced  to  chanting  the  ancient  glories  of  Sagunto  and 
Numancia,  which  the  Spaniards  are  supposed  to  have  conquered,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  these  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Eomans 
and  Carthaginians  long  before  the  Christian  era,  when  the  very  name 
of  Spain  was  non-existent ;  or  more  recently  to  printing  false  reports 
of  her  triumphs  over  the  insurgents. 

Until  the  last  war  (1868),  the  school-books  were  carefully  examined 
in  order  that  all  allusion  to  modern  ideas  might  be  eliminated,  even 
the  very  words  '  liberty '  and  '  independence '  being  struck  out.  So 
late  as  the  last  Conservative  Ministry,  a  decree  was  promulgated 
commanding  the  Eector  of  Havana  University  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Superior  Colleges  of  the  island  to  send  to  Madrid  every  year  a  list 
of  all  text-books  adopted  in  such  public  institutions,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  was  contained  in  them  telling  against  the  official 
religion  or  Spanish  sovereignty. 

Trials  for  what  would  be  considered  here  purely  fanciful  offences 
against  the  Church,  the  Government,  and  what  is  called  the  State 
classes,  viz.  the  Clergy,  the  Military  and  Civil  officials,  take  place 
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very  frequently  in  the  courts  of  the  island  and  many  writers  have 
been  thrown  into  jail  for  such  offences.  The  author  of  this  article 
was  once  threatened  with  arrest  by  a  Spanish  judge  in  Havana  city 
for  having  published  a  treatise  on  Natural  Eights,  which  treatise, 
according  to  the  fanatical  opinion  of  the  said  judge,  contained  doc- 
trines dangerous  and  opposed  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Liberty 
of  association  and  assemblage  is  unknown  in  Cuba,  and  freedom  of 
speech  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Not  even  a  family  party  or  ball  can 
be  held  without  the  permission  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the 
interested  persons  must  apply  for  a  license  within  the  previous  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  lack  of  such  license  is  punished  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  the  entertainment  suspended. 

To  carry  any  kind  of  weapon,  even  the  native  arm  known  as  the 
'  machete,'  used  in  farm  work,  is  forbidden.  Everyone  is  obliged  to 
possess  and  carry  on  his  person  a  document,  called  a  '  cedula  personal,' 
in  which  is  enumerated  every  physical  detail  of  the  owner ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  complexion,  height,  age,  shape  of  the  nose,  if  a 
moustache  or  beard  be  worn,  whether  married  or  single,  and  any 
other  signs  or  peculiarities  that  might  be  of  value  in  case  of  the  need 
of  identification.  This  document  must  be  exhibited  whenever  the 
owner  intends  to  appear  in  a  public  office  for  business  purposes,  or 
requires  any  official  paper,  such  as  a  power  of  attorney,  a  warrant,  to 
establish  a  suit,  &c. ;  also  whenever  an  official  or  a  policeman  requests 
its  production.  It  is  also  necessary  to  carry  this  document  when 
travelling  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  good  only  for  one  year, 
and  costs  from  25  to  100  dollars,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
owner,  his  profession  or  business.  Any  person  under  suspicion  may 
be  arrested  without  a  warrant,  held  in  prison  without  trial,  and  even 
without  stating  to  him  the  grounds  for  his  arrest.  This  kind  of 
•arrest  is  called  'Detention  Ghibernativa '  (arrest  by  order  of  the 
•Government).  Personal  safety  and  liberty  are  therefore  things  to  be 
enjoyed  only  in  dreams. 

The  Cubans  are  regarded  and  treated  by  the  Spaniards  as  an 
inferior  race.  As  a  result,  the  most  annoying  and  vexatious  methods 
.are  resorted  to  by  the  latter  in  their  dealings  with  them.  During 
the  term  of  office  of  the  Captain-General  D.  Miguel  Facon,  many 
Cubans  were  compelled  to  work  on  public  buildings  and  promenades, 
•and  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  fortresses,  prisons,  and  palaces, 
without  payment  and  without  any  discrimination  between  rich  and 
poor;  the  purpose  being  to  remind  them  of  their  enslaved  condition 
and  the  power  and  superiority  of  the  Spaniards.  Those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  arouse  any  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  this  despot, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  commission  or  omission,  were 
severely  punished,  and  more  than  one  was  publicly  whipped  in 
Havana  city  by  his  command.  At  that  time — as  to-day,  although  in 
a  more  disguised  form— the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  natives, 
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were  obliged  to  perform  acts  of  submission  and  servility  if  they  would 
enjoy  the  favour  of  the  authorities. 

Yet,  as  the  natural  course  of  progress  cannot  be  stayed  by  the 
vexatious  restrictions  of  tyrants,  Cuba,  in  spite  of  the  barbarous 
treatment  dealt  out  to  her  by  Spain,  was  growing  daily  richer  and 
more  civilised.  Modern  ideas  were  wafted  over  the  island  from  ona 
end  to  the  other.  These  ideas,  rapidly  assimilated  by  the  quick 
tropical  minds  of  the  people,  created  new  desires  and  aspirations. 
The  evidences  of  a  superior  culture  soon  became  apparent.  As  the 
seed  of  certain  plants  carried  by  birds  from  far  countries  and  dropped 
upon  a  congenial  soil  will  originate  a  new  and  luxuriant  vegetation, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  owner  thereof,  so  did  the  growing  custom 
of  wealthy  Cubans,  who  early  in  this  century  began  to  visit  foreign 
lands  as  pleasure-seekers,  returning  with  a  store  of  new  impressions, 
import  into  Cuba  the  seeds  of  that  liberty-loving  spirit  which, 
nurtured  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  was  to  manifest  itself  in  so  gallant 
a  fashion  in  after  years. 

These  modern  ideas,  fervently  guarded  in  the  sanctuary  of  every 
Cuban  family  as  their  most  precious  acquisition,  were  slowly  and 
skilfully  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  corner  of  the 
island.  Such  men  as  the  Count  of  Poyos  Dulces,  Varela,  Saco,  Luz 
y  Caballero,  Heredia,  &c.,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  advancement  and 
regeneration  of  the  colony.  To  them  is  due  in  great  measure  the 
rapid  progress  which  could  now  be  noted  in  every  direction,  so  far 
outstripping  the  mother  country  indeed  that  in  Cuba  was  built  the 
first  railroad  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  Their  valuable  efforts  on 
behalf  of  civilisation,  however,  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  made  them  conspicuous  targets  for  the  shafts 
of  tyranny  and  persecution.  They  were  compelled  to  live  in  exile, 
some  in  England  and  France,  others  in  the  United  States.  The 
greater  degree  of  liberty  and  personal  dignity  which  they  respired  in 
the  very  air  of  those  countries  could  but  tend  to  strengthen  their 
ideas  and  shape  their  aspirations  relative  to  the  future  of  Cuba. 
The  struggling  spirit  of  independence  became  ever  more  clearly 
defined  and  more  generally  felt. 

Of  the  Cubans  persecuted  by  Spain  on  account  of  their  opinions 
at  this  period  (1840-1850)  the  most  illustrious  were  Saco,  Heredia, 
and  Luz  y  Caballero.  This  last  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  in 
the  island,  owing  to  his  denunciation  of  the  Government  and  to  his 
teachings  of  political  emancipation.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 
The  appellation  of  '  El  Maestro '  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  will  show  the  general  love  and  reverence  felt  for  him,  which 
feeling  has  descended  from  generation  to  generation  until  to-day. 
The  hatred  of  the  Spanish  to  Luz  y  Caballero  knew  no  bounds,  and 
even  to-day  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  will  arouse  in  them  some 
expression  of  this  dislike. 
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Saco  was  a  writer,  and  his  '  Historia  de  la  Esclavitud  en  Cuba '  is 
an  excellent  work.  When  in  the  British  Isles,  he  was  the  guest  of 
his  illustrious  contemporary,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Heredia  was  a  great 
poet,  and  his  magnificent  '  Oda  al  Niagara '  will  suffice  to  place  his 
name  among  the  most  remarkable  poets  of  this  century. 

The  infamous  policy  of  General  Tacon,  already  referred  to,  in 
creating  a  line  of  division  between  Cuban  and  Spaniard,  resulted  in 
the  line  becoming  an  abyss  as  the  years  rolled  by.  Encouraged  by 
the  Government,  the  latter,  closely  united,  succeeded  in  forming  a 
dominant  class,  who,  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  for  gain,  devised 
the  most  diabolical  schemes  in  order  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  immense  wealth  in  the  legitimate  possession  of  the  Cubans. 
These  schemes  were  coldly  and  deliberately  put  into  execution  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  year  1844,  in  connivance  with  the  Govern- 
ment, they  suppressed  a  supposititious  conspiracy  called  the  '  Slaves' 
Conspiracy,'  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  never  in  existence,  except 
on  paper,  and  is  only  another  instance  of  Spanish  treachery.  It  was 
simply  a  pretext  to  terrorise  the  unfortunate  natives.  For  the 
averred  purpose  of  discovering  and  punishing  the  said  conspirators, 
according  to  some  writers  about  50,000  persons  were  destroyed, 
mainly  negroes  and  mulattos,  both  slaves  and  freemen,  after  the 
most  horrible  tortures  had  been  inflicted  upon  them.  Thousands 
died  on  a  ladder,  this  kind  of  execution  being  called  '  la  muerte  a  la 
escalera.'  It  consisted  of  stretching  the  defenceless  accused  entirely 
naked  upon  a  ladder,  face  downwards  ;  then,  after  being  secured  with 
cords,  he  was  whipped  on  the  back  with  a  lash  called  '  cuaeta,'  made 
of  three  or  more  strips  of  dry  leather  tightly  interwoven.  This 
torture  was  inflicted  in  order  to  wrest  a  confession  of  guilt  from  the 
wretched  prisoners,  or  the  denunciation  of  imaginary  suspected 
accomplices,  in  the  majority  of  cases  until  merciful  death  put  an  end 
to  their  sufferings.  Neither  men  nor  women,  old  nor  young,  were 
spared  by  these  barbarians. 

Torture,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  although  not  authorised 
by  law  to-day,  is  the  foundation  of  the  criminal  proceedings  in 
Spanish  courts  of  justice,  so  called,  and  is  a  true  outcome  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  so  deeply  rooted  on  Spanish  soil.  No  judge, 
nor  official  of  any  kind  or  degree,  can  admit  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covering a  crime  without  the  aid  of  torture.  That  the  suspected  man 
is  commonly  quite  innocent  makes  no  difference.  Too  many  duly 
authenticated  instances  of  these  indefensible  methods  occurred  during 
the  war  in  the  Philippines  and  in  our  own  wars,  and  have  been  too 
often  published  in  the  daily  papers  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  not 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  The  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  is 
a  fact  universally  acknowledged,  not  only  in  their  colonial  wars,  but 
also  in  their  revolutions  at  home ;  for  was  not  England  obliged  to 
intervene  during  the  Carlist  War  in  Spain,  that  the  lives  of  prisoners 
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might  be  respected?     Here  is  an  illustration  nearer  home  of  the 
same  tendency. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  Cuban  wars  was  enacted  one  of  those 
atrocious  deeds  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  witnessed  elsewhere 
than  in  encounters  between  the  most  savage  African  tribes,  to  wit : 
After  the  recapture  of  Estella-cite  by  the  troops  of  the  Queen,  the 
aged  mother  of  the  Carlist  General  Cabrera  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
by  the  order  of  Dr.  Isabel,  who  represented  the  Liberal  party,  was 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  and  flogged  over  the  streets  until  she  died. 

Among  the  numerous  victims  sacrified  by  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  imaginary  conspiracy  above  mentioned  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  poets  that  Cuba  has  produced.  I  refer  to  the 
immortal  Placido.  The  unfortunate  man  was  accused  by  his  enemies 
of  having  participated  in  the  aforesaid  non-existent  revolutionary 
movement.  In  vain  were  his  strong  and  sincere  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  the  intervention  of  his  many  friends,  and  the  failure  of  his 
farcical  trial.  Nothing  could  move  the  Captain-General  to  show 
clemency  in  this  case.  Placido,  in  his  verses  so  full  of  beauty  and 
sentiment,  had  dared  to  mention  the  Goddess  of  Liberty ;  perhaps, 
also,  he  had  dared  to  dream  at  night  of  the  emancipation  of  his  beloved 
country,  and  this  was  sufficient. 

Therefore  clemency,  not  to  speak  of  justice,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  sweetly  inspired  song  of  the  poet  contributed  a  real 
menace  to  the  domination  of  Spain  the  Invincible ;  consequently, 
according  to  Spanish  modes  of  reasoning,  his  death  was  a  necessity. 
As  though  the  ill-fated  poet  would  bequeath  to  posterity  an  immortal 
proof  of  his  innocence  and  engrave  for  ever  in  history  a  glaring 
instance  of  Spanish  iniquity,  he  wrote  in  his  last  hours,  when  in  '  La 
Capilla,'  a  poem  entitled  La  Plegaria.  In  this  poem  he  calls  God 
to  witness  to  his  innocence,  with  so  touching  and  deeply  felt  an 
inspiration  that  it  is  to-day  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
compositions  of  its  kind.  Zenea,  another  illustrious  poet  of  this 
period,  was  also  sacrificed  in  like  fashion  for  having  dared  to  sing 
the  regeneration  of  his  country.  He  was  shot — as  was  Placido — in 
the  city  of  Matanzas  (called  the  Athens  of  Cuba). 

The  grievances  of  the  Cubans,  increasing  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year,  at  last  culminated  in  the  revolutionary  movement  which  took 
place  during  the  years  1850-51.  This  outbreak  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  having  a  well  defined  tendency  towards  the  emancipation 
of  Cuba.  It  was  the  first  deliberate  effort  of  the  Cubans  to  conquer 
by  force  of  arms  what  they  had  so  long  claimed  in  vain — viz.  the 
right  to  administer  their  own  affairs  andlive  the  life  of  a  modern  and 
civilised  people.  At  the  head  of  the  rebellion  was  the  Spanish 
general  D.  Narciso  Lopez.  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  ironies 
of  fate  that  a  Spanish  general  should  teach  the  Cubans  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke.  This  attempt  at  liberation  was,  however,  a  com- 
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plete  failure.  The  population  was  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for 
so  high  and  difficult  an  enterprise,  and  the  followers  of  General 
Lopez,  recruited  in  the  United  States,  scarcely  numbered  400. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  disembark,  the  expedition 
landed  at  last  near  the  city  of  Cardenas,  Matanzas  Province.  They 
were  routed  in  their  first  encounter  with  the  troops  of  the  Govern- 
ment, mainly  owing  to  lack  of  organisation  and  discipline.  Dis- 
banded and  pursued  by  the  enemy,  they  were  soon  exterminated,  for 
when  has  noble  Spain  ever  shown  clemency  to  the  vanquished? 
Their  leader,  Lopez,  was  made  prisoner  shortly  afterwards  and 
publicly  executed  in  Havana. 

Cuban  blood  was  again  abundantly  shed  on  the  soil  of  the 
Antilles,  but  it  only  served  to  water  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  Indepen- 
dence, joung  and  fragile  then,  now  strong  and  luxuriant. 

This  easy  victory  of  the  Government  over  the  ill-fated  Cubans 
only  increased  its  greed  and  cruelty,  and  the  corruption  and  plunder- 
ing of  the  Administration  knew  no  limits  thenceforward. 

A  horde  of  Spaniards  of  the  lowest  class,  in  reality  no  more  than 
beggars,  fell  upon  Cuba  as  a  nock  of  vultures  upon  their  prey. 
Disreputable  officials  were  sent  over  that  they  might  be  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  making  a  fortune  in  a  brief  period,  which 
fortune  would  afterwards  be  dissipated  in  the  mother-country. 

The  institution  of  slavery  was  to  the  Captain-General  and  minor 
authorities  as  a  kind  of  miraculous  fountain,  in  which  they  could 
slake  their  thirst  for  gold.  Notwithstanding  that  a  covenant  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  England  relative  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  in  Cuba,  negroes  were  continually  being  imported 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Captains-General,  the  only 
restriction  thereto  being  the  active  hostilities  displayed  by  English 
cruisers  against  ships  engaged  in  this  nefarious  traffic  on  the  high 
seas.  '  La  trata  de  negros'  went  on,  more  or  less  openly,  for  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh  was  far  too  profitable  a  business  for  all  con- 
nected with  it  to  be  stayed  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  Ships,  laden 
to  their  utmost  capacity  with  unfortunate  Africans,  torn  from  their 
country  and  running  the  risk  of  capture  on  the  voyage,  found  their 
way  to  the  shores  of  Cuba,  where  agents  of  the  Government  provided 
for  their  safety.  Unloading  the  merchandise  in  some  spot  along  the 
coast  previously  designated,  the  negroes  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  Captain-General  receiving  large  sums  as  the  price  of  his 
tolerance  or  connivance  in  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  the  sufferings  and  grievances  of  the  Cubans  grew 
so  intolerable  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  and  barbarous  methods 
taken  by  the  Captain-General  to  suppress  all  complaints,  an  ever 
increasing  murmur  of  indignation  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  island. 
In  vain  did  the  authorities  try  to  appease  the  victims  of  their 
inhuman  oppression — the  measure  of  endurance  was  reaching  its 
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limits.  Thereupon,  at  this  juncture,  the  Spanish  politicians,  masters 
in  the  art  of  deceit,  devised  a  plan  to  regain  the  lost  confidence  of 
the  Cubans.  The  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  D.  Antonio  Canovas  del 
Castillo,  with  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  invited  the  Cubans  to 
send  a  commission  to  Spain  in  order  to  inform  the  Government  of 
the  causes  of  their  complaints,  and  place  before  it  their  suggestions 
as  to  the  remedies  to  be  adopted.  The  sincerity  of  Spain  in  regard 
to  this  invitation  can  now  be  judged,  bearing  in  mind  only  that  the 
said  minister  was  the  same  man  who  appointed  General  Weyler 
Captain-General  of  Cuba  in  the  month  of  February  1895,  and  who 
strenuously  supported  him  in  spite  of  atrocities  committed  in  his 
name  which  have  called  forth  a  universal  cry  of  reprobation. 

The  apparently  impartial  attitude  of  the  ministry  towards  Cuba 
in  inviting  her  to  send  over  a  commission  inspired  the  Cubans  with 
hope.  They,  in  their  ingenuous  honesty,  did  not  at  that  time  suspect 
that  the  Spanish  wolf  could  assume  the  clothing  of  the  wily  fox 
when  necessary.  The  election  of  members  of  the  commission  was 
greeted  everywhere  with  enthusiasm  ;  and,  full  of  belief  in  the  success 
of  their  mission,  they  started  for  Spain  in  1866. 

The  commission  was  composed  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
Cuba,  chosen  either  on  account  of  their  wealth,  knowledge,  or 
influence,  D.  Jose  Morales  Lemino,  D.  Jose  Antonio  Echevalria,  and 
the  Count  of  Pozo  Dulces  being  the  most  conspicuous  among  them 
by  reason  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Cuba.  Once  in  Madrid, 
the  commission  began  its  work  in  earnest  and  with  enthusiasm. 
Soon,  however,  the  bitterest  deception  began  to  throw  its  shadow 
over  their  labours.  The  strange,  or  rather  criminal,  conduct  of  the 
Government  soon  made  the  commission  clearly  understand  that 
Spain  in  no  wise  desired  a  full  report  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba, 
that  her  sole  purpose  was  merely  to  cheat  the  Cubans  by  means  of 
illusory  promises.  Instead  of  allowing  the  commission  to  state  un- 
reservedly the  needs  of  the  colony,  a  list  of  questions  was  submitted 
to  it,  which  questions  in  no  sense  took  into  account  the  real  problem. 
The  commission,  in  spite  of  the  limitations  thus  imposed  and  the 
obstacles  placed  in  its  way,  went  ahead,  and  managed  to  accomplish 
some  part  of  its  pre-ordained  task. 

Nothing  was  omitted  in  order  to  lay  before  Spain,  before  the 
entire  world,  the  reasons  for  Cuba's  dissatisfaction  and  the  justice  of 
her  demands.  But  no  heed  was  paid  to  the  honest  declarations  of  the 
commission.  Spain  remained  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  cries  of  her  over- 
taxed and  oppressed  subjects. 

Not  yet  content  with  the  many  restrictions  hampering  the  Cuban 
representatives — which  restrictions  were  a  sufficiently  evident  sign  that 
no  Spanish  Government  would  ever  do  justice  to  the  Antilles — Spanish 
merchants  and  politicians  conspired  to  expel  the  said  representatives 
from  Parliament,  for  fear  that  their  interests  might  suffer  in  some 
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way  from  the  information  furnished  by  the  commission  in  its  report. 
And  will  it  be  believed  that  it  was  actually  decided  in  Congress 
that  Cuba  had  not  the  right  to  send  representatives  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  and  that  in  future  she  should  be  governed  by  special  laws 
enacted  without  her  intervention  ? 

The  work  of  the  commission,  degraded  to  a  mere  farce,  therefore 
came  to  a  standstill,  and  its  members,  a  prey  to  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion, left  the  mother  country  for  ever.  Some  went  to  live  and  die  in 
foreign  lands,  others  returned  mounfully  to  Cuba  to  inform  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  failure  of  their  mission.  This  fatal  blow  was 
deeply  felt  by  every  Cuban  patriot.  Far  from  their  hopes  being 
realised,  the  seal  was  set  to  the  policy  of  oppression,  and  the  line 
of  division  already  drawn  between  Spain  and  Cuba  was  accentuated, 
never  to  be  effaced. 

Henceforward  an  unrelenting  spirit  of  disaffection  began  to  work 
in  the  minds  of  the  Cubans.  The  peaceful  methods  of  evolution 
which  had  been  favoured  by  her  most  prominent  citizens  were  dis- 
credited, and  gave  way  to  the  more  energetic  teachings  of  revolution. 
The  Cuban  lamb,  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances — that  is  to  say, 
through  a  long  course  of  Spanish  iniquity — was  transformed  into  an 
angry  lion,  whose  roar  has  made  itself  heard  of  late,  and  who  will  ere 
long  drive  its  old  enemy,  the  wolf,  from  its  choicest  morsel. 

In  spite  of  the  strict  vigilance  of  the  Government  and  the  severe 
punishment  inflicted  on  detection,  secret  societies  were  established 
over  the  island.  They  were^instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  revolu- 
tion known  to-day  as  the  Ten  Years'  War  (1868-78).  The  task  of 
rousing  to  arms  a  naturally  peaceful  population  is  one  not  devoid  of 
difficulties.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conciliate  the  diverse  opinions 
and  the  material  interests  of  those  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Spanish  domination  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  uprooted. 
The  lack  of  experience  in  military  affairs,  and  the  enormous  difficulty — 
one  might  say,  the] almost  total  impossibility — of  obtaining  arms  and 
ammunition,  proved  powerful  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Cubans.  The 
vigilance  and  alertness  of  the  Spaniards  made  it  too  dangerous  to  plan 
a  general  outbreak^on  a  determined  date.  The  above-mentioned  risks 
and  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  coupled  with  the  natural  indolence 
of  the  Cubans,  caused  the  most  energetic  to  despair.  So  great  seemed 
the  obstacles  that  the  Government  felt  confident  that  the  Cubans 
were  quite  incapable  of  starting  any  important  revolutionary 
movement. 

Meanwhile,  the  Captains-General  continued  their  unscrupulous 
system  of  administration  with  less  scruple  every  day.  Cubans  were 
compelled  to  quit  their  country  by  the  thousand,  and  of  those  who 
remained  hundreds  were  thrown  into  filthy  dungeons,  where  death  soon 
overtook  them.  Others,  when  darkness  and  silence  brooded  over  the 
earth,  were  assassinated  at  I  cross-roads  or  in  the  ditches  of  fortresses. 
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Besides  which  the  military  institution  known  as  the  Volunteers,  in  its 
struggle  for  wealth  and  power,  always  endeavoured  to  advise  the 
Captains-General  in  the  direction  of  their  brutal  passions.  To  this 
blood-stained  institution  are  due  numberless  crimes  of  every  descrip- 
tion committed  against  unarmed  Cubans  of  both  sexes,  for  nothing  was 
held  sacred.  Belonging  to  the  very  lowest  class  of  Spaniard,  the  savage 
hatred  of  this  gang  of  ruffians  towards  Cubans  is  deeply  felt  and  openly 
expressed.  The  contrast  between  their  supine  ignorance  and  the 
superior  culture  of  the  Cubans  serves  only  to  increase  their  rage 
and  inflame  their  passions. 

Such  are  the  wretches  who  are  the  genuine  representatives  of 
Spanish  sentiment  respecting  Cuba,  and  constitute  the  main  support 
of  Spanish  sovereignty.  Weyler  is  but  the  exponent  of  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  a  fine  and  faithful  specimen  of  the  Spanish  race, 
than  which  one  more  dissimilar  to  the  Cuban,  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually,  cannot  be  found. 

ANTONIO  G-ONZALO  PEREZ, 

Doctor  of  Laws,  Havana  University. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  IN  1898 


THE  University  of  Oxford  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
retains  little  of  the  old-world  aspect  and  traditional  character  which 
it  still  bore  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  it  had  never  deserved  the  far 
too  sweeping  reproaches  of  Gibbon  and  Adam  Smith,  it  was  then  but 
just  emerging  from  one  of  the  darkest  ages  recorded  in  its  history. 
Under  a  constitution  framed  by  Archbishop  Laud,  its  government, 
well  described  as  an  '  organised  torpor,'  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  '  Hebdomadal  Board/  consisting  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges  with 
the  two  proctors,  and  so  remained  for  half  a  century  longer. 
Education  was  grossly  neglected ;  yet  learning  and  science  not  only 
did  not  profit  by  the  unlimited  leisure  and  freedom  of  teaching 
allowed  to  professors,  but  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  Since 
idleness  was  general,  and  intemperance  too  common,  among  Fellows 
of  Colleges,  no  wonder  that,  in  spite  of  absurdly  strict  disciplinary 
rules,  similar  vices  and  riotous  conduct  were  prevalent  among  under- 
graduates. The  number  of  these  in  residence  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  was  on  the  average  less  than  900.  As  there  were  no 
honours,  and  hardly  any  prizes,  to  be  obtained,  while  the  pass 
examinations  were  a  farce,  there  was  no  motive  but  a  sense  of  duty 
or  genuine  love  of  knowledge  which  could  induce  a  student  to  rise 
above  a  minimum  standard  of  industry.  Strange  to  say,  this  intel- 
lectual apathy  was  compensated  by  little  or  no  athletic  energy. 
Those  who  could  afford  to  ride  did  so,  and  the  woods  round  Oxford 
provided  opportunities  for  shooting  which  no  longer  exist.  A  select 
few  rowed  on  the  river  for  pleasure,  but  not  for  the  honour  of  their 
Colleges  ;  the  new  game  of  cricket  must  have  attracted  a  few  others ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  archery,  if  not  other  old-fashioned  pastimes 
now  wellnigh  obsolete,  was  then  practised  with  some  degree  of 
vigour.  But  the  variety  of  manly  recreations  now  open  to  students, 
the  intense  desire  of  athletic  distinction,  and  the  keen  rivalry  between 
Colleges  in  every  form  of  bodily  prowess,  are  the  growth  of  the  last 
two  generations. 

The  profound  change  which  has  come  over  the  face,  and  even 
over  the  spirit,  of  the  University  during  the  present  century  has 
been  partly  due  to  legislation,  parliamentary  or  academical,  and 
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partly  to  causes  affecting  the  whole  of  English  society.  '  The 
studies  of  the  University  were  first  raised  from  their  abject  state  by 
a  statute  passed  in  1800.'  Such  is  the  deliberate  testimony  of  a 
Koyal  Commission  appointed  half  a  century  later,  and  it  is  amply 
justified  by  the  facts.  This  first  examination-statute,  for  which  the 
old  Hebdomadal  Board  deserves  some  credit,  established  an  effective 
pass  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree,  as  well  as  an  honour  examina- 
tion which  has  since  been  infinitely  developed  by  a  series  of  later 
statutes.  The  impulse  thus  given  to  undergraduate  industry 
quickly  made  itself  felt,  but  there  was  little  activity  of  thought 
among  the  senior  members  of  the  University  until  the  ice  was  broken 
at  last  by  the  Neo- Catholic  Revival,  popularly  known  as  the  '  Oxford 
Movement.'  This  movement  was  essentially  reactionary  in  its  origin, 
as  well  as  Romanistic  in  its  tendency  :  it  discouraged  liberal  studies 
and  stimulated  an  unhealthy  craze  for  dogmatism.  Still,  it  was  a 
movement,  and  stirred  into  activity  many  ardent  spirits,  impatient 
of  academical  stagnation,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  its  ecclesias- 
tical character.  Meanwhile,  the  rising  tide  of  Whig  policy  which 
carried  the  Reform  Bill  with  other  Liberal  measures,  the  '  Hampden 
controversy'  of  1836,  the  growth  of  a  new  theological  school  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  the  general  advance  of  ideas  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  Oxford  mind.  When 
the  Commission  of  1850  was  appointed  by  Lord  John  Russell's 
Government,  the  University  authorities  had  already  begun  to  set  their 
house  in  order,  and  sanctioned  very  comprehensive  amendments  of 
the  examination-system.  The  report  of  the  Commission  recom- 
mended much  larger  reforms,  most  of  which,  though  not  all,  were 
subsequently  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  (1854),  and  a  series 
of  '  Ordinances  '  framed  by  a  new  body  of  Commissioners  nominated 
under  that  Act,  Before  all  these  reforms  had  fully  taken  root, 
a  third  Commission  was  issued  (1872)  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
resources  of  the  University  and  Colleges.  Parliament  again  intervened 
in  1874  to  abolish  University  Tests;  and  a  fourth  Commission, 
instituted  by  another  Act  of  Parliament  (1877),  effected  a  sweeping 
confiscation  of  college  revenues  for  university  purposes,  remodelled 
the  whole  academical  system  in  various  important  respects,  and 
seriously  restricted  the  power  of  self-government  theretofore  vested 
in  the  Colleges.  The  University,  however,  now  endowed  with  a  repre- 
sentative constitution,  soon  vied  with  the  Legislature  in  its  zeal  for 
innovation,  and  the  new  life  of  Oxford  as  it  exists  to-day  is  still 
more  the  result  of  forces  working  from  within  than  of  any  impulse 
applied  from  without. 

After  all,  however,  the  manifold  contrasts  between  the  University 
in  1798  and  the  University  in  1898  are  less  the  result  of  any  legisla- 
tion, either  external  or  internal,  than  of  the  feverish  and  progressive 
movement  in  every  branch  of  human  activity  which  has  marked  the 
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present  century,  and  especially  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  For 
instance,  the  architectural  features  of  the  University  and  College 
buildings,  mostly  dating  from  the  later  middle  ages  or  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  some  unsightly  additions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  not  yet  been  modified  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers  by  elaborate  designs  of  the  Neo- Gothic  school.  Again, 
while  Oxford  was  still  a  provincial  town  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
the  metropolis,  in  the  old  days  of  coaching,  its  Colleges  sheltered 
many  an  eccentric  recluse,  of  a  type  now  obsolete,  who  had  perhaps 
never  entered  a  London  club  or  drawing-room.  For  the  same  reason 
it  could  not  be  overrun  by  sightseers  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
studies  of  the  place,  and  treating  it  only  as  a  holiday  resort.  Its 
rigid  and  self-complacent  orthodoxy  was  then  undisturbed  by  the 
rationalistic  ideas  which  produced  Essays  and  Reviews,  with  their 
sequel  in  Lux  Mundi,  and  have  since  invaded  even  theological 
chairs.  Its  Conservatism,  solidifie  et  granitique,  had  not  been 
undermined  by  the  Liberal  revival  which  succeeded  the  long  reaction 
caused  by  the  French  Revolution.  Its  social  habits,  its  virtues,  and 
its  vices,  were  still  those  of  the  landed  aristocracy  and  the  clergy, 
from  which  classes  its  members  were  mainly  drawn.  Nearly  all  its 
academical  residents,  both  senior  and  junior,  lived  within  college 
walls  :  their  domestic  life  was  scarcely  affected  by  the  influence  of 
ladies,  and,  while  there  was  abundance  of  conviviality,  there  was 
certainly  little  of  rational  enjoyment. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  University,  as  it  is,  with  the  eyes  of  a 
foreign  observer,  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
essentially  collegiate ;  that  is,  that  a  vast  majority  of  its  members 
belong  to  some  one  of  its  twenty-one  Colleges,  and  regard  their 
Colleges,  in  every  sense,  as  academical  homes.  This  peculiarity  is 
due  to  what  may  justly  be  called  the  invention  of  the  college 
system  by  the  founder  of  Merton,  and  is  fully  shared  by  Cambridge 
alone  among  the  Universities  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  Uni- 
versity now  has  a  constitution  of  its  own,  more  or  less  independent 
of  Colleges ;  that  it  maintains  a  large  staff  of  professors  bound  to 
instruct  all  students  who  may  frequent  their  lectures  ;  and  that  for 
the  last  thirty  years  it  has  received  a  body  of  non-collegiate  students, 
at  present  exceeding  200,  making  special  provision  for  their  dis- 
cipline and  tuition.  But  the  non-collegiate  body,  though  it  represents 
the  original  Oxford  '  clerks  '  before  Colleges  were  established,  forms 
an  insignificant  element  among  some  2,500  undergraduates,  especially 
as  the  more  promising  non-collegiate  students  are  constantly  drafted 
into  the  Colleges.  The  Heads  of  Colleges,  it  is  true,  no  longer  mono- 
polise the  administration  of  the  University,  but  nearly  a  third  of  the 
seats  on  the  University  Council  are  still  reserved  to  them,  and  by  far 
the  largest  share  of  University  teaching  continues  to  be  carried  on 
by  College-tutors.  Indeed,  since  the  introduction  of  '  inter-collegiate 
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lectures,'  that  is,  of  College  lectures  open  to  all  comers  from  other 
Colleges,  without  payment  of  a  fee,  the  function  of  University 
professors  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  superseded.  These  lectures, 
often  attended  by  very  large  classes  (including  young  ladies),  cannot 
of  course  be  catechetical ;  but  they  can  be  supplemented  by  private 
tuition,  and  one  strong  proof  of  their  general  merit  is  that  'coaching 
for  honours,'  which  is  still  thought  so  necessary  at  Cambridge,  has 
become  very  rare  at  Oxford.  There  is  one  notable  exception  to  the 
predominance  of  College  over  University  teaching.  Natural  Science 
in  all  its  branches  demands  a  costly  equipment  of  laboratories,  col- 
lections, and  apparatus,  with  an  organised  staff  of  teachers,  which 
can  only  be  provided  in  some  central  institution,  like  the  University 
Museum.  The  consequence  is  that  students  of  Natural  Science  gain 
almost  all  their  instruction  at  the  Museum,  and  are,  so  far,  removed 
from  College  influences.  The  same  applies,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
infant  Schools  of  Oriental  studies  and  English ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  Oxford  class-men,  as  a  body,  are  mainly  indebted  to  College 
tutors  for  the  guidance  of  their  studies  in  Classical  Literature,  History 
and  Philosophy,  both  ancient  and  modern,  Political  Economy  and 
Theology,  if  not  in  Mathematics  and  Law. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  studies 
favoured  at  Oxford  may  be  doubted,  of  course,  by  those  for  whom 
the  acquisition  of  practical  knowledge,  or  exact  science,  is  the 
supreme  end  of  education.  Even  admirers  of  the  Oxford  method,  as 
applied  to  philosophy  and  history,  may  be  disposed  to  admit  that  it 
encourages  a  greater  freedom  of  speculation  and  criticism  than  is 
quite  consistent  with  youthful  docility.  But  of  its  stimulating  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  abler  young  men  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. The  difference  in  quality  and  quantity  between  the  work 
produced  in  fellowship-examinations  and  that  of  which  the  same 
candidates  were  capable  two  years  earlier,  after  passing  '  Moderations,' 
is  simply  amazing ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  papers  thus  written 
against  time  by  literary  novices  often  compare  very  favourably,  in 
respect  of  style,  with  the  effusions  of  contemporary  journalists. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  Oxford  studies,  they  certainly  teach 
men  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  good 
English.  Moreover,  the  admitted  tendency  of  these  studies  to 
encourage  discursive  reading  is  checked  by  another  tendency  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  age — the  craze  for  specialism — which  is  quite 
as  strong  at  Oxford  as  elsewhere.  Because  an  extreme  subdivision 
of  labour  is  necessary  to  cheap  production  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  because  the  frontiers  of  scientific  or  literary  research  must  needs 
be  advanced  by  specialists,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  by  many  that 
specialism  ought  to  be  the  inspiring  principle  of  education — the  very 
sphere  to  which  it  is  least  applicable.  Happily,  the  old  scholastic 
spirit  of  Oxford  rebels  against  this  heresy,  while  the  wholesome 
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distrust  of  specious  theories  represented  by  specialism  lias,  on  the 
whole,  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  academical  mind. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  a  foreign  observer,  examining 
closely  the  institutions  of  Oxford  in  their  practical  working,  might 
find  much  to  surprise  him.  For  instance,  the  University  holds  no 
entrance  examination,  and  imposes  no  intellectual  test  whatever  on 
those  seeking  admission  to  it.  If  a  youth  ignorant  of  his  letters  could 
persuade  a  College,  or  '  the  Delegates  of  non-collegiate  students,'  to 
accept  and  present  him,  he  would  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
University  as  a  matter  of  course,  and^might  remain  upon  those  books 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  (with  the  consent  of  his  College)  without  passing 
any  examination.  The  consequence  is  that  no  common  basis  of 
attainments  can  be  assumed  among  those  who  have  not  passed  Ke- 
sponsions  ;  and  little  more  can  be  said  of  passmen  \vho  have  scraped 
through  Eesponsions,  for  the  contemptible  minimum  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics  then  required  might  be  expected  from  any  boy  of 
fifteen,  in  addition  to  an  elementary  knowledge  of  French,  History, 
and  Geography,  of  which  Responsions  take  no  account.  Again,  it 
would  not  be  self-evident  to  a  foreign  or  perhaps  to  an  English 
engineer  why  the  whole  educational  staff  and  plant  of  the  University 
and  Colleges  should  remain  idle  for  more  than  half  the  year.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  old  times  it  was  not  so,  and  that,  although 
certain  University  acts  (like  certain  legal  acts)  could  only  be  performed 
in  term  time,  both  teachers  and  learners  remained  in  Oxford  during  a 
great  part  of  the  vacations.  But  to  propose  the  slightest  abridgment 
of  vacations  is  now  the  rankest  heresy  at  Oxford,  and  men  who  differ 
from  each  other  on  politics,  religion,  art,  and  every  other  subject, 
including  even  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees,  are  unanimous  in 
holding  that,  whereas  nature  intended  all  other  occupations  to  be 
carried  on  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  there  is  some  occult 
reason  forbidding  University  education  to  be  carried  on  for  more  than 
six  months,  divided  into  three  spells  of  eight  weeks  each.  A  like 
originality,  or  perversity,  of  academical  policy  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
marvellous  restlessness  and  inconsistency  of  its  legislation,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  examination-statutes.  Since  the  large  and  beneficial 
changes  introduced  into  these  statutes  above  forty  years  ago,  scarcely 
a  single  term  has  elapsed  without  their  being  tinkered  afresh ;  and, 
as  this  has  often  happened  twice  in  the  same  term,  they  must  have 
undergone,  on  a  moderate  computation,  at  least  150  amendments. 
The  consequence  is  that,  although  experienced  tutors  steer  their  way 
through  all  these  mazes  with  tolerable  confidence,  mistakes  are  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  no  one  could  pretend  to  give  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  examination  code  as  a  whole. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  the  anomalies  of  a  system  which  few 
but  Oxford  men  can  fully  understand,  or  trespassing  on  the  province 
of  the  Student's  Handbook,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  social  life  of 
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dons  and  undergraduates,  which  has  so  many  distinctive  and  interest- 
ing features.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  which  would  strike  an  old 
graduate  revisiting  the  University  is  the  loss  of  its  semi-monastic 
appearance.  A  very  large  proportion  of  College  tutors,  as  well  as  of 
professors,  are  married,  and  many  have  grown-up  daughters,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  musical  reunions,  evening  parties,  garden 
parties,  and  even  '  Cinderella '  balls,  ending  before  midnight,  are 
now  quite  common.  It  has  been  said  that  when  a  tutor  marries  he 
is  worth  less,  and  expects  more,  being  less  accessible  to  pupils,  but 
more  tempted,  as  the  father  of  a  family,  to  study  bread-winning  at 
the  expense  of  collegiate  interests.  At  all  events,  his  wife  cannot  be 
severely  blamed  if  she  regards  the  College  mainly  as  a  source  of 
income,  and  shows  her  interest  in  it  by  promoting  amusement 
rather  than  study.  Probably  the  passmen  have  gained  by  this 
importation  of  feminine  influence,  for,  if  they  must  needs  idle  away 
their  evenings,  it  is  better  that  they  should  do  so  in  the  refined 
company  of  ladies  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  men  who  might  otherwise 
be  reading  hard  are  sometimes  enervated  by  distractions  which  they 
follow — not  in  play -hours,  but  in  hours  which  should  be  sacred  to 
work.  Nor  does  the  general  society  of  Oxford  consist  wholly  or 
mainly  of  those  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  with  their  families. 
The  increasing  number  of  such  families,  with  limited  incomes  but 
refined  tastes,  has  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  country  the  same 
class  of  residents  which  has  long  frequented  Bath,  Cheltenham,  and 
Leamington  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  discovered  that  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  can  be  combined  in  Oxford  more  easily  than  in  any 
other  provincial  town.  Some  of  these  retired  officers  and  Indian 
civilians  have  taken  an  active  and  useful  part,  not  only  in  local 
committees  and  charities,  but  in  certain  branches  of  academical 
work.  Another  element  which  has  greatly  disturbed  academical 
repose,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  the  constant  influx  of  visitors 
from  London  and  elsewhere.  For  some  reason  not  easy  to  explain, 
Cambridge,  though  equally  accessible  and  equally  hospitable,  is  less 
frequented  by  the  great  London  world,  and  seems  to  be  less 
susceptible  of  external  influences.  The  society  to  be  found  in 
Oxford  dining-rooms  and  even  in  Oxford  common-rooms  differs 
much  less  than  might  be  expected  from  that  of  the  West  End :  the 
ideas,  sentiments,  and  tone  are  essentially  the  same,  though,  of 
course,  each  has  interests  peculiar  to  itself.  Moreover,  quite  apart 
from  external  influences,  a  variety  of  interests  and  occupations  now 
exists  among  senior  members  of  the  University  which  inevitably 
divides  them  into  many  diverse  circles.  Not  to  speak  of  the  older 
academical  studies  to  which  so  many  have  lately  been  added,  music, 
art,  archaeology,  and  belles-lettres,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
are  earnestly  cultivated  by  their  respective  votaries,  while  numerous 
social  clubs  of  various  hues  effectually  correct  any  collegiate 
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spirit  of  exclusiveness.  Many  of  the  younger  dons,  too,  are  zealous 
travellers,  especially  in  the  Easter  vacations,  when  Oxford  parties  are 
generally  to  be  met  wandering,  not  only  over  most  countries  of 
Europe,  but  over  North  Africa  and  the  Levant.  Others  are  keen 
politicians,  eagerly  taking  part  in  election -contests  far  away  from 
Oxford  or  their  own  homes.  Xo  doubt  an  observant  man  of  the 
world  might  still  notice  a  certain  academical  family-likeness  in 
Oxford  men  living  at  Oxford,  however  varied  their  experiences ; 
but,  whatever  his  own  type  might  be,  he  would  easily  find  a  circle  in 
which  he  would  feel  perfectly  at  home. 

There  is,  of  course,  equal  variety  in  the  habits  and  characters  of 
undergraduates ;  but  here  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
past  is  yet  more  striking,  while  the  distinctive  influence  of  Oxford 
life  is  more  conspicuous.  Young  men  will  always  be  young  men, 
and  far  more  interesting  to  men  no  longer  young  than  it  is  possible 
or  desirable  for  them  to  understand.  But  the  young  men  who  now 
throng  the  streets  and  quadrangles  of  Oxford  are  very  unlike  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  in  appearance,  in  manners,  and  in  sentiment. 
The  utmost  possible  freedom  of  costume  is  now  openly  tolerated. 
1  Men'  are  expected  to  wear  gowns  in  Chapel,  in  Hall,  and  at  lectures, 
but  mostly  walk  about  their  own  Colleges  bareheaded :  some  of  them 
do  not  even  possess  a  cap,  but  rely  on  borrowing  one  from  a  friend 
to  call  upon  a  proctor  or  attend  an  out-college  lecture.  Still,  it  is 
a  rule  that  caps  and  gowns  must  be  worn  in  the  streets  after  dark  on 
pain  of  a  fine,  but  the  rule  which  prescribes  the  same  uniform  during 
lecture  hours  has  long  been  in  abeyance.  Young  fellows  in  complete 
deshabille  and  with  their  knees  bare  may  now  be  seen  flocking 
towards  the  river  even  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Oxford  is  alive  with  oarsmen,  football  players,  hockey 
players,  cricketers,  or  athletes  of  the  running  ground,  mingling 
freely  with  ladies,  in  an  undress  which  assuredly  would  have  shocked 
the  sense  of  propriety  in  former  generations.  A  similar  laxity  prevails 
in  the  permission  of  smoking  in  College  quadrangles,  and  of 
wearing  shooting-coats  at  Hall  dinners,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
freedom  and  ease  which  characterise  the  manners  of  the  modern 
undergraduate.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
such  freedom  and  ease  are  inconsistent  with  genuine  courtesy  and 
respect  for  others.  On  the  contrary,  ladies  of  all  ages  may  and  do 
walk  about  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  Oxford  '  unprotected,'  without 
having  reason  to  fear  the  slightest  rudeness  ;  and  senior  members  of 
the  University  with  ordinary  tact  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
pleasant  and  natural  relations  with  their  juniors,  without  the  least 
effort  or  constraint  on  either  side.  This  gentleness  and  frankness  in 
the  rising  generation  of  Oxford  men,  equally  shown  in  their  relations 
with  each  other,  is  partly,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  more  sensible  and 
kindly  training  at  home  and  at  school ;  but  it  is  also,  and  in  a  great 
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degree,  the  result  of  University  life,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  very 
appreciable  difference  between  the  freshman  and  the  man  in  his  third 
or  fourth  year.  The  improvement  is  all  the  more  notable  because  the 
University  is  much  less  aristocratic  than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  the  new  elements  which  have  doubled  the  number 
of  its  undergraduates  are  entirely  drawn  from  the  middle  or  '  lower 
middle '  classes.  Happily,  it  betokens  no  lack  of  healthy  boyishness, 
pluck,  or  high  spirits.  The  Oxford  youth  of  the  present  day  are  as 
young  in  character  as  undergraduates  ever  were,  if  they  are  not  still 
younger,  and  quite  as  fond  of  fun.  The  popularity  of  football,  which 
used  to  be  neglected  as  too  rough  and  boyish  a  game  for  manhood,  is 
a  good  illustration  of  this  youthfulness,  especially  as  it  is  among  the 
cheapest  of  games,  and  can  be  played  by  the  poorest  man  as  well  as 
by  the  richest.  The  same  quality  sometimes  breaks  out  in  juvenile 
escapades  more  worthy  of  school  boys,  which  occupy  a  very  undue 
place  in  the  popular  conception  of  Oxford.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
amusing  contrast  between  the  follies  into  which  even  quiet  and 
thoughtful  men  are  occasionally  betrayed  by  their  gregarious  instincts, 
and  the  habitual  good  sense  and  good  feeling  shown  by  the  same 
men  acting  individually.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with 
confidence  that  Oxford  undergraduates,  as  a  class,  are  more  virtuous, 
better  conducted,  and  better  informed  than  their  predecessors  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  though  it  must  be  added  in  justice  that 
they  get  their  virtue  and  their  knowledge  on  easy  terms.  Not  having 
been  persecuted  at  school  for  obeying  the  elementary  precepts 
of  Christianity,  or  left  to  puzzle  out  their  lessons  by  the  aid  of 
miserable  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  text-books  (perhaps  in  Latin), 
they  attain  a  higher  average  level  of  morality,  of  information,  and  of 
culture.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  strength  of  character 
and  independence  of  intellect  which  is  developed  by  hardship  and 
stern  discipline  is  not  less  common  than  in  the  olden  days. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  speak  precisely  of  the  religious  or  quasi- 
religious  influences  prevalent  in  Oxford,  and  especially  among  under- 
graduates. One  thing  is  certain — there  is  no  longer  an  '  Oxford 
Movement,'  and  no  theological  propaganda  distracts  the  University 
from  attention  to  its  own  proper  business.  The  mantle  of  Newman 
has  fallen  on  no  later  prophet,  but  the  High  Church  party  still  holds 
the  field  in  the  University,  and  the  great  majority  of  young  men 
who  are  in  earnest  about  their  religious  faith  draw  their  inspiration 
from  that  source.  On  the  other  hand,  as  all  the  world  knows,  there 
has  been  a  strange  alliance  between  Ritualism  and  Rationalism,  by 
no  means  confined  to  Oxford,  but  well  represented  by  Lux  Mundi 
— a  new  Essays  and  Reviews  in  a  High  Church  garb.  The 
preachers  who  attract  the  largest  congregations  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
not  only  at  University  sermons  but  at  sermons  more  specially 
addressed  to  undergraduates  on  Sunday  evenings,  are  chiefly  men  of 
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this  school.  But  the  interest  of  thoughtful  undergraduates  in 
religious  subjects  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  attendance  at 
sermons,  or  at  college  services,  or  even  at  administrations  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  Probably  there  never  was  so  much  religious  talk  in 
Oxford  as  there  is  now ;  for  in  Oxford,  as  elsewhere,  such  talk  is  no 
longer  carried  on  in  whispers,  or  confined  to  the  secret  chambers,  but 
may  be  heard  at  the  meetings  of  Clubs  and  Essay  Societies  which 
now  abound  in  the  University,  as  it  may  be  heard  in  London  dining- 
rooms  and  drawing-rooms,  if  not  in  ball-rooms.  It  is  not  exactly 
that  young  men  treat  with  a  light  heart  such  questions  as  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  the  character  of  Christ,  and  the  reality  of  a  future  life  ; 
but  they  have  ceased  to  practise  the  grave  reticence  formerly  con- 
sidered due  to  sacred  topics,  or  perhaps  to  regard  them,  with  their 
fathers,  as  matters  of  life  and  death.  Meanwhile,  religious  energy, 
which  in  Tractarian  days  consumed  itself  in  vain  disputations  about 
secondary  dogmas,  has  of  late  found  a  more  practical  scope  in  phil- 
anthropic enterprises  like  the  University  settlements  in  the  East  End 
of  London.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  religious  conviction  and 
influence,  whatever  its  doctrinal  basis,  also  acts  at  Oxford  as  a  power- 
ful safeguard  against  the  ordinary  moral  temptations  of  youth.  At  all 
events,  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  on  any  other  principle,  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  academical  and  the  metropolitan  or  military 
standard  of  morality  in  regard  to  sensual  vices.  Not  that  Agnosti- 
cism is  not  widely  prevalent  among  the  abler  young  men,  but  it  is 
rather  Christian  Agnosticism  than  '  infidelity,'  and  very  unlike  the 
aggressive  irreligion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Indifferent  as  they 
may  be  to  controversies  which  once  stirred  men's  souls,  these  young 
minds  are  possessed  with  an  ardent  curiosity  about  the  highest 
subjects,  and  if  a  great  religious  leader  should  arise,  he  would  find  a 
field  ready  for  the  harvest. 

The  interest  of  University  men  in  politics  is  inevitably  less  keen 
and  practical  than  is  felt  by  men  actually  engaged  in  the  political 
arena.  Still,  the  '  Union  Society'  has  filled  an  important  place  in 
the  life  of  Oxford  for  more  than  two  generations,  and  has  been  a 
valuable  training-school  of  political  speakers.  Almost  every  Oxford 
man  who  has  attained  eminence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  downwards,  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  Union,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  succession  being  exhausted.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  College  debating  societies  side  by  side  with  the  Union,  and 
the  frequency  of  political  discussions  in  these  societies,  go  far  to 
prove  that  politics  are  as  prominent  as  ever  among  the  ideas  of  young 
Oxford.  The  style  of  Union  oratory  is  sensibly  affected  by  that  of 
the  College  debating  societies  in  which  most  of  the  speakers  have 
made  their  debut :  it  is  more  conversational  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  and  seldomer  rises  into  eloquence  or  sinks  into  bombast,  while 
the  standard  of  knowledge  is  perhaps  higher,  and  readiness  of  reply 
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is  fully  appreciated.  Still  more  significant,  as  a  proof  of  political 
interest,  is  the  rapid  growth  of  clubs  like  the  Palmerston,  the  Russell 
and  the  Canning  and  Chatham,  which  often  induce  politicians  of 
eminence,  and  sometimes  notorious  personages,  to  deliver  speeches  at 
their  meetings  or  dinners.  If  we  seek  to  estimate  the  balance  of 
parties  in  the  University,  we  find  a  somewhat  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  politics  of  dons  and  undergraduates.  A  large  proportion  of 
dons  seem  to  care  far  more  for  academical  questions,  such  as  the  position 
of  Greek  in  the  curriculum,  or  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees, 
than  for  questions  of  imperial  policy.  So  far  as  they  concern  them- 
selves with  these,  the  Unionists  greatly  preponderate  over  the 
Radicals ;  but  the  Liberal  Unionist  contingent  forms  a  very  important 
section  of  the  Unionist  party.  Among  the  undergraduates  it  is  other- 
wise. Those  of  them  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Radicals,  yet 
are  not  without  Liberal  inclinations,  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
call  themselves  Liberal  Unionists  rather  than  Conservatives,  judging 
Conservatism,  as  they  naturally  do,  by  its  present  tendencies,  and  not 
by  its  past  errors.  Now,  as  ever,  the  most  effective  speakers  at  the 
Union  are  for  the  most  part  so-called  Liberals,  if  not  avowed  Radicals  ; 
but  the  vote  in  the  larger  divisions  is  generally  on  the  Unionist  or 
Conservative  side.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  their  political  lean- 
ings undergraduates  are  not  influenced,  in  the  smallest  degree,  by 
the  known  views  of  their  college  tutors,  still  less  of  their  Heads.  A 
like  disregard  of  authority  is  shown  in  the  literary  or  aesthetic  fashions 
which  they  catch  up  with  marvellous  facility  and  inconstancy ;  for 
athleticism  by  no  means  excludes  other  '  cults,'  and  a  hero  of  the 
river  or  cricket  field  would  not  be  out  of  his  element  in  a  musical 
reunion  or  a  Browning  Society.  Of  course,  hardly  any  one  reads 
Walter  Scott,  Byron,  or  Wordsworth,  but  Shelley  has  his  select 
admirers,  Swinburne  (not  to  speak  of  Walt  Whitman)  retains  a 
certain  hold  on  the  imagination  of  young  Oxford,  and  an  under- 
graduate plebiscite  might  not  improbably  have  designated  Rudyard 
Kipling  for  the  office  of  poet  laureate.  The  degeneracy  of  modern 
journalism  into  smartness  of  thought,  expressed  in  slang  and  slipshod 
English,  could  not  fail  to  infect  Oxford,  and  is  faithfully  reflected  in 
a  magazine  which  circulates  in  common-rooms,  both  senior  and 
junior,  containing  many  clever  jeux  d' esprit,  but  afflicted  with  an 
inability  to  say  that  A  is  B  without  a  literary  grimace. 

The  almost  complete  disappearance  of  town  and  gown  rows  is 
another  sign  of  the  times,  almost  as  difficult  to  explain  as  the  disuse 
of  duelling  in  England  or  of  stand-up  fights  at  public  schools.  But 
so  it  is,  and,  though  a  slight  recrudescence  of  the  old  feud  took  place 
during  a  late  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  young  townsmen  now  mix 
with  undergraduates  in  the  streets,  even  on  the  5th  of  November, 
without  finding  the  slightest  occasion  for  an  exchange  of  blows  or 
insults.  Only  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  Oxford  from 
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the  middle  ages  downwards,  with  its  long  record  of  constitutional 
struggles  and  sanguinary  encounters  between  the  city  and  the 
University,  can  duly  estimate  the  importance  of  this  change,  which 
is  now  so  familiar  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  recognised.  Several  causes 
have  combined  to  bring  it  about,  besides  the  general  diminution  of 
rowdyism  and  brutality  visible  in  all  our  great  towns.  One  of  these 
is  the  great  improvement  of  the  police  system,  another  is  the  spon- 
taneous abandonment  by  the  University  authorities  of  various 
privileges  offensive  to  citizens,  a  third  is  the  dispersion  of  so  many 
undergraduates  in  lodging-houses  kept  by  citizens.  Finally,  under 
the  new  municipal  constitution  of  Oxford,  the  University  is  officially 
represented  on  the  Town  Council,  and  some  of  its  leading  members 
are  in  daily  conference  with  their  colleagues  of  the  City  on  municipal 
affairs.  The  rapprochement  has  been  powerfully  aided  by  the  efforts 
of  individuals  ;  and  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  reality  is  furnished  by  the 
mere  fact  that  while  the  City  buildings  were  being  reconstructed 
all  municipal  business  was  conducted  in  the  examination-schools,  lent 
for  the  purpose  by  the  University. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  consider  the  influence  actually  exercised 
by  Oxford  in  1898  upon  national  education.  That  influence,  shared 
by  Cambridge,  is  far  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  is  no 
more  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  number  of  its  resident  members 
(estimated  at  3,000)  than  the  influence  of  Parliament  on  national 
policy  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
Even  when  the  number  of  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was 
much  smaller  than  at  present,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  virtually 
governed  the  whole  course  of  higher  education  throughout  England. 
College  scholarships,  with  the  prospect  of  succession  to  College  fellow- 
ships, were  the  most  substantial  rewards  open  to  aspiring  schoolboys  ; 
and  since  these,  as  well  as  University  degrees  and  honours,  were  to  be 
won  by  proficiency  in  classics  and  mathematics  alone,  classics  and 
mathematics  were  the  staple,  if  not  the  exclusive,  subject  of  teaching 
in  public  schools  and  grammar  schools.  Every  school  of  reputation 
still  professes,  above  all,  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Universities,  however 
liberally  it  may  provide  for  the  requirements  of  non-academical 
careers,  such  as  the  Army  and  Civil  Service.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Universities,  by  wisely  extending  their  old  narrow  curriculum,  are 
rapidly  bringing  the  new  studies  within  the  range  of  their  control ; 
while,  by  undertaking  the  office  of  examining  boards  on  a  very  large 
scale,  they  have  strengthened  to  an  extraordinary  degree  their  former 
hold  on  secondary  education.  It  had  long  been  the  habit  of  the  more 
eminent  public  school's  and  grammar  schools  to  invite  the  aid  of 
University  examiners  in  awarding  exhibitions  or  testing  the  results 
-of  school  work  in  the  higher  forms.  But  the  indirect  and  irregular 
influence  thus  exercised  by  the  University  of  Oxford  through  irre- 
sponsible examiners  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  influence  now 
acquired  by  means  of  the  inspection  and  examinations  of  public 
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schools  which  it  conducts  jointly  with  Cambridge,  and  the  Local 
middle  class  examinations  which  it  conducts  independently,  and  of 
the  lectures  organised  by  the  'Delegates  for  the  extension  of  teaching 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  University '  in  a  large  number  of  populous 
centres.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  experiment,  yet  in  its 
infancy,  of  affiliating  not  only  provincial  colleges  but  Indian  and 
colonial  Universities,  through  a  system  of  privileges  and  exemptions 
which  facilitate  the  incorporation  of  their  students  ;  the  experiment, 
also  new,  of  superintending  the  practical  training  of  teachers ;  and  the 
generous  arrangements  made  for  the  academical  examination  of 
women,  upon  which  the  claim  for  degrees  has  been  somewhat 
ungratefully  founded.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by  forming 
this  widespread  network  of  educational  control,  and  occupying  the 
centre  of  it,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  virtually 
made  themselves  arbiters  of  learning  over  a  very  large  proportion  of 
schools  above  the  elementary  grade,  and  assumed  some  of  the  most 
important  functions  exercised  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  other 
countries. 

There  is  another  cause  of  the  vast  educational  power  wielded  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  common  with  that  of  Cambridge.  This 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  those  destined  to  guide  the  educational 
movement,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  themselves  passed  under  the 
discipline  and  teaching  of  the  older  Universities.  All  the  head 
masters  of  the  leading  public  schools,  nearly  all  the  head  masters  of 
the  metropolitan  and  provincial  grammar  schools  and  high  schools, 
and  most  of  the  classical  assistant-masters  in  these  schools  are  graduates 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  while  the  academical  element  largely  pre- 
ponderates among  the  masters  of  private  schools  and  private  tutors  of 
the  superior  class.  If  a  university  education  is  no  longer  the  one 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  two  learned  professions  which  contribute 
most  powerfully  to  fix  the  general  standard  of  culture  in  society, 
still  the  great  body  of  clergymen  and  of  barristers,  nearly  all  the 
English  bishops,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  judges,  are  alumni  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  By  virtue  of  their  connection  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  these  Universities  are  specially  responsible  for  the 
guidance  of  national  education  to  an  extent  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  exaggerate.  It  is  clergymen  there  educated  who  are  not  only  the 
sole  representatives  of  learning  in  thousands  of  country  parishes,  but 
chiefly  manage  the  great  mass  of  parochial  schools  which  are  not  under 
School  Boards,  and  where  School  Boards  have  been  established  are 
frequently  among  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  them. 
The  predominance  of  the  older  Universities  in  the  direction  of 
national  education  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Education  Office  itself.  The  whole  indoor  staff  of  that  office, 
consisting  of  secretaries  and  examiners,  has  been  recruited  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former  having  a  certain  preponderance. 

Q  2 
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More  than  half  of  the  school  inspectors  for  England  and  Wales  are 
drawn  from  Oxford,  and  the  rest  from  Cambridge,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  have  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of  sub-inspectors. 
Not  less  marked  is  the  prevalence  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates 
on  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  now  superintends 
the  examinations  for  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  All  the 
commissioners,  secretaries,  and  examiners,  with  rare  exceptions,  have 
been  selected  from  one  or  other  of  the  older  Universities.  It  was 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  who  originated  and  shaped  the  open 
competitions  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  and  the  head  masters  of 
the  great  public  schools,  all  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men,  have  been 
consulted  at  every  turn  in  constructing  the  scheme  of  Army 
examinations.  It  may  be  added  that  of  the  last  eleven  Governor- 
Generals  of  India  seven  have  been  Oxford  men ;  and  if  we  could 
follow  the  same  line  of  inquiry  into  the  whole  administrative  and 
political  service  of  the  State,  we  should  find  graduates  of  our  two 
older  Universities  filling  high  positions  in  a  ratio  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  even  as  compared  with  the  wealthier  classes  of  the 
population.  For  instance,  of  the  last  nine  Prime  Ministers  five 
were  educated  at  Oxford  and  one  at  Cambridge.  In  the  present 
Cabinet,  eleven  Ministers  out  of  nineteen  are  Oxford  men  and  three 
Cambridge  men ;  in  the  last  Cabinet,  seven  Ministers  out  of  sixteen 
were  Oxford  men  and  six  Cambridge  men.  The  House  of  Commons 
perhaps  contains  less  of  academical  culture  than  it  did  in  former 
days,  as  it  contains  more  of  the  ability  represented  by  success  in 
business ;  yet  above  one  fifth  of  its  present  members  are  known  to 
have  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  above  one  eighth  at  Cambridge, 
besides  many  who  have  graduated  in  other  Universities.  But  per- 
haps the  most  potent  of  all  agencies  in  a  country  like  our  own  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Press,  with  its  infinite  varieties  of  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  publications.  If  the  secrets  of  anonymous 
journalism  could  be  unlocked — if  it  could  be  ascertained  how  largely 
newspapers  as  well  as  periodical  literature  are  indebted  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  for  their  special  characteristics,  and  how  largely 
English  habits  of  thought  are  moulded  by  English  newspapers  and 
periodicals — it  would  furnish  a  crowning  proof  of  the  all-pervading 
influence  exercised  by  those  Universities  on  national  life. 

But  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  this  vast  influence 
has  been  either  beneficial  or  detrimental  in  its  tendency,  and  how 
far  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  Neither  question  can  be  answered 
without  some  misgivings  and  some  necessary  qualifications.  The 
sincerest  admirer  of  Oxford  cannot  deny  that  for  several  centuries 
it  was  not  only  far  behind  the^  educational  requirements  of  its  time, 
but  had  grievously  degenerated  from  its  own  historical  traditions. 
A  servile  devotion  to  ancient  literature  and  philosophy  was  not  so 
unreasonable  before  the  birth  of  modern  literature  and  philosophy, 
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and  the  neglect  of  experimental  science  which  Bacon  condemned  in 
his  own  day  was  infinitely  more  venial  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First  than  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Fourth  and 
Victoria.  That  reproach,  as  we  have  seen,  has  now  been  removed ; 
but,  so  long  as  it  shows  an  indulgent  toleration  of  idleness  in  its 
passmen,  Oxford  will  still  have  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  when  it 
speaks  with  its  enemies  in  the  gate.  On  the  other  hand,  by  esta- 
blishing a  common  basis  of  educational  training,  a  real  community  of 
ideas,  of  moral  sentiments,  of  habits,  and  of  culture,  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  governing  classes,  the  University  has  rendered  services 
to  national  unity,  and  the  elevation  of  national  character,  which  have 
never  been  appreciated,  and  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  this  country,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  social 
influence  of  the  Army,  so  oppressive  in  Germany,  is  comparatively 
small,  and  Government  control  or  patronage  counts  for  little  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion.  English  gentlemen,  in  all  their 
varieties,  are  not  the  creation  of  any  system :  they  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  product  of  our  public  schools  and  our  Universities,  and 
the  unwritten  code  which  they  obey,  as  if  it  were  a  statute  of  the 
realm,  is  that  which  they  there  learned  or  unconsciously  imbibed. 

Now,  the  vital  principle  of  this  widespread  influence,  and  that 
which  renders  it  so  beneficent  in  its  operation  on  national  character 
and  national  unity,  is  to  be  found  within  the  Colleges.  It  is  not  the 
new  organisation  of  professors  and  '  readers,'  who  are  hardly  known  to 
passmen,  but  the  old  institutions  and  traditions  of  Colleges,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  their  shortcomings,  infuse  a  healthy,  manly,  and  loyal 
spirit  into  successive  generations  of  English  youths — a  select  few 
in  themselves,  but  destined  to  animate  by  their  example  a  far  larger 
number  of  their  countrymen.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
collegiate  monopoly  which  for  some  generations  cramped  the  freedom 
of  university  teaching,  it  is  the  Colleges  which  have  provided 
academical  homes  for  students,  with  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
personal  superintendence,  tutorial  discipline,  and  domestic  associa- 
tions. Instead  of  being  divided  into  professional  faculties,  or  left  to 
group  themselves  in  clubs  according  to  social  or  provincial  distinc- 
tions, English  youths  of  various  ranks  and  .  various  pursuits  have 
been  united  into  families  by  the  kindly  intercourse  of  college  life. 
The  future  clergyman,  the  future  lawjer,  the  future  landowner,  and 
the  future  statesman,  bound  together  by  ties  of  early  friendship,  thus 
acquire  a  common  stock  of  culture,  sentiments,  and  tastes,  which  is 
so  distinctive  and  admirable  a  feature  of  English  society.  If  the 
National  Church  is  penetrated  with  lay  ideas  beyond  any  other  eccle- 
siastical body  in  Christendom,  if  members  of  the  learned  professions 
in  England  seldom  degenerate  into  mere  specialists,  and  if  the  spirit 
of  caste  is  but  little  cherished  by  the  most  powerful  landed  aristocracy 
in  Europe,  these  results  have  no  distant  connection  with  the  collegiate 
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organisation  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  first  established  by  Walter  de 
Merton. 

The  permanence  of  the  influence  thus  wielded  by  Oxford  (jointly 
with  Cambridge)  over  national  life  and  character  must  needs  depend, 
partly  on  its  capacity  of  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions,  and  partly 
on  the  ability  of  the  new  democracy  to  understand  and  cherish  the 
value  of  academical  culture,  both  intellectual  and  social.  We  have 
already  seen  what  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  these  Univer- 
sities to  bring  themselves  into  contact  with  large  masses  of  the 
population  formerly  strangers  to  such  culture.  Their  exclusive 
supremacy  was  challenged,  however,  by  the  institution  of  Victoria 
University,  followed  by  that  of  a  University  for  Wales,  and  may  well 
be  more  seriously  impaired  by  the  institution  of  a  Teaching  University 
for  London.  In  view  of  this  growing  tendency,  wise  or  unwise, 
towards  an  increase  of  degree-giving  bodies,  the  policy  of  colonising 
the  provinces  from  Oxford  by  means  of  the  affiliation-system  or 
otherwise  may  be  destined  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  more 
sanguine  promoters,  while  there  is  a  real  danger  of  its  dissipating 
energy  which  ought  to  be  concentrated.  The  object  being  to  imbue 
the  mercantile  and  professional  classes  with  an  appreciation,  and  a 
minority  of  them  with  a  real  tincture,  of  the  academical  spirit,  that 
object  would  be  defeated  if  the  academical  spirit  were  lowered, 
diluted,  or  diverted,  to  satisfy  popular  demands.  The  principle  of 
scattering  and  yet  increasing  may  easily  be  pushed  too  far,  and  it 
would  surely  be  a  waste  of  academical  endowments  to  employ  them 
in  localising  university  education,  instead  of  in  attracting  students 
to  Oxford,  where  the  same  resources  can  be  employed  to  much  better 
profit.  There  is  no  superfluity  of  really  good  teachers  at  Oxford 
itself.  The  more  exalted  is  the  standard  of  literary  and  scientific 
attainment  there  upheld,  the  more  worthily  the  dignity  of  teaching 
as  well  as  learning  is  there  maintained,  the  stronger  the  hold  that 
Oxford  will  acquire  on  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

In  the  meantime,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  ought  to  be  laid  to 
heart.  If  the  older  Universities  fail  to  render  the  nation  this  inesti- 
mable service  of  representing  and  guiding  its  highest  intellectual 
aspirations,  there  is  no  other  power  in  the  realm  capable  of  supplying 
their  place.  The  State  may  aid  and  regulate  elementary,  if  not 
secondary,  education ;  but  State-regulated  education  naturally  gravi- 
tates towards  a  uniform  minimum  standard,  and  neither  State 
patronage  nor  State  control  will  ever  create  a  true  aristocracy  of 
intellect.  The  Church  may  do  much  to  vindicate  spiritual  against 
material  interests ;  but  if  the  Church  were  thrice  as  enlightened  and 
truly  national  as  it  is,  it  could  not  be  trusted  or  suffered  to  lead  the 
nation  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  A  multitude  of  pro- 
vincial colleges,  miscalled  Universities,  if  they  could  be  founded, 
might  temper  the  vulgarity  of  purely  mercantile  and  industrial 
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communities,  but  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  attract  eminent 
men  as  teachers,  or  to  command  due  respect  as  fountains  of  literary 
and  scientific  honour.  This  can  be  done  by  the  older  Universities, 
and  by  them  alone,  among  existing  English  institutions.  It  may 
be  that  their  endowments  will  excite  the  cupidity,  and  their  privileges 
will  excite  the  jealousy,  of  classes  disposed  to  believe  that  man  does 
indeed  live  by  bread  alone,  and  to  measure  educational  results  by 
purely  utilitarian  rules.  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Oxford, 
with  its  sister  University,  will  be  wisely  preserved,  if  it  were  only  as 
the  safest  counterpoise  to  plutocratic  tendencies ;  that,  having  long 
ceased  to  be  an  engine  of  the  Church  or  an  engine  of  the  State,  the 
occasional  seat  of  government,  or  the  last  asylum  of  a  disloyal  faction, 
it  may  continue  in  the  coming  age  to  exercise  a  power  more  subtle, 
but  no  less  profound,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  life.  Not 
only  the  possession  of  unique  libraries,  collections,  and  architectural 
treasures,  but  the  sacred  memories  of  700  years,  the  prestige  of  an 
influence  which  has  so  deeply  moulded  both  English  thought  and 
English  character,  the  recent  and  manifold  extension  of  that  influence 
through  new  associations  with  the  industrial  classes — these  are 
attributes  which  no  revolutionary  decree  can  either  destroy  or  create, 
and  which  true  statesmanship  will  know  how  to  cherish,  as  a  regu- 
lating force  of  higher  value  than  ever  in  a  democratic  and  utilitarian 
age. 

GEORGE  C.  BRODRICK, 

Warden  of  Merton  College. 
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THE    THEATRICAL   POSITION 


THE  playgoer  old  enough  to  recollect  the  time  when  sensational  drama 
and  adaptations  from  the  French  divided  between  them  the  interest 
of  the  English  Theatre,  had  occasion,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  to 
attest  the  presence  of  a  theatrical  Revival :  and,  surviving  to  this  day, 
he  must  needs  become  aware  that  the  force  of  the  Eevival  is  well 
spent.  Is  he  therefore  to  be  a  pessimist  in  theatrical  affairs  ?  I  do 
not  mean  that  in  the  least.  He  is  to  recognise  simply  that  one  wave, 
he  had  thought  formidable,  has  gathered  to  its  crest  and  has  distri- 
buted its  waters ;  and  he  watches  the  gathering  of  the  wave  that 
follows.  On  it,  too,  the  vessel  of  the  English  Drama  may  be  borne 
upon  its  way. 

It  may  be  that  the  degree  of  cheerfulness  that  the  student  of  the 
English  Theatre  can  just  now  permit  himself  will  depend  really  on 
the  point  of  view  from  which  he  contemplates  his  subject — whether  his 
interest  in  the  stage  is  in  the  main  literary  or  in  the  main  theatrical. 
If  he  hesitates  to  buy  a  stall  until  he  shall  be  assured  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  literary  masterpiece,  his  attendances  at  the  playhouse 
will  not  be  numerous.  If  he  regards  the  function  of  the  dramatist  to 
be  akin  to  the  function  of  the  Writer  of  that  which,  in  the  preparation 
of  a  great  Christmas  picture-book,  is  contemptuously  known  as  '  letter- 
press ' — if  the  playwright's  business  be  but  to  provide  a  medium 
through  which  may  be  exhibited  the  talent  and  the  charm  of  the 
professors  of  another  Art— then  he  will  go  happily  to  many  theatres, 
and  will  sup  cheerily  at  the  close  of  many  an  excellent  performance. 
Nor,  in  making  this  distinction,  do  I  underrate  for  a  moment  the 
qualities  of  invention,  true  observation,  admirable  writing,  which  one 
delights  to  recognise  in  several  of  the  playwrights  of  To-day.  Widely 
indeed  are  their  achievements  removed,  and  widely  are  their  powers 
separated,  from  those  of  the  unambitious  purveyors  of  a  generation 
and  a  generation  and  a  half  ago,  whose  associations  were  with  the  green- 
room, not  with  the  world  and  with  the  library — who  were  connected  but 
remotely  with  novelists  of  brilliance  and  critics  of  gravity ;  who  were 
only  the  most  distant  cousins,  only  the  poor  relations,  of  poets.  In  the 
matter  of  dialogue  at  least,  if  not  in  the  matter  of  original  conception, 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  exact  from  the  contemporary  dramatist  the 
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attainment  of  no  low  and  inadequate  standard.  And  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  and  Mr. 
Carton,  a  really  literary  quality  in  the  conversations  they  conduct, 
finds  itself  allied  with  a  power  of  construction,  a  terse  and  forcible 
presentment  of  their  subject-matter,  to  which  the  playwrights  of  my 
earliest  day — Mr.  Kobertson  with  his  '  naturalness,'  Mr.  Byron  with 
his  smartness — could  never  for  a  moment  have  laid  claim.  Still,  it 
remains  true  that  the  occasional  masterpiece  in  contemporary  writing 
is  not  declaimed  upon  the  stage — that  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
literature  of  our  time  is  not  registered  at  the  theatre.  We  owe  much 
to  the  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken — as  we  owe  much  to  the  wit  and 
the  originality  of  one  who  was  their  forerunner,  Mr.  "W.  S.  Gilbert. 
But  in  one  or  two  instances  because  of  men's  own  limitations — because 
of  the  view  of  Life  possible  to  their  temperaments  or  compatible  with 
their  own  aims  at  popular  success — and  in  all  instances,  I  think, 
because  of  the  restrictions  and  conventions  with  which  their  craft  of 
playwright  is  here  for  ever  burdened,  the  production  of  the  master- 
piece becomes  unlikely.  The  Theatre  offers  many  attractions  to  the 
writer — quick  publicity,  popularity,  and  that  which  is,  in  relation  to 
the  usual  recompenses  of  Literature,  an  immense  reward  of  money. 
But  it  presents  these  attractions  linked  inevitably  with  more  than 
one  disadvantage — the  disadvantage  of  the  conventions  the  theatrical 
writer  is  bound  in  some  measure  to  observe,  the  conventionalities  he  is 
forced  to  respect :  the  disadvantage  also  that  he  knows  that  his 
success  is  never  wholly  scored  '  off  his  own  bat ' — that  his  work  and 
art  are  accomplished  in  necessary  alliance  with,  if  not  in  necessary 
subservience  to,  the  work  and  art  of  another.  Hence,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  great  theatrical  interpretation,  rather  than  of  a  great  literary 
achievement,  is  that  to  the  expectation  of  which,  when  we  go  to  the 
playhouse,  we  may  most  fairly  address  ourselves,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  English  Theatre. 

The  most  illustrious  management  that  has  been  known  in  London 
since  the  management  of  Macready — and  in  that  phrase  I  describe 
perhaps  inadequately  the  always  artistic  enterprise  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving — has  been  reproached  with  the  neglect  of  the  contemporary 
writer :  it  having  been  apparently  forgotten  not  only  that  Tennyson 
before  the  end,  and  Mr.  Pinero  at  the  very  beginning,  of  his  career, 
received  the  attention  of  Sir  Henry,  but  that  it  is  of  necessity  not  upon 
contemporary  work  that  the  manager  must  rely  if  he  proposes  to  devote 
his  boards  for  the  most  part  to  the  exposition  of  the  Poetic  Drama. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  dexterous  providers  of  farcical 
comedy  or  melodrama,  the  Spirits  of  poetic  Art  may  be  '  called,'  but 
will  not  '  come/  even  in  response  to  the  most  lavish  or  the  most  en- 
lightened of  commissions.  The  making  of  poets  does  not  lie  within 
the  power  of  Sir  Henry's  hand.  But  this  season  at  all  events — at  the 
Lyceum — original  work  of  the  kind  that  may  be  looked  for  without 
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the  fruitlessness  of  Quixotic  search,  has  been  afforded  its  chance. 
Mr.  Laurence  Irving's  Peter  the  Great  did  not  find  favour  with  the 
public,  but  it  had  its  qualities ;  and  The  Medicine  Man  has  been  the 
somewhat  more  immediately  fortunate  product  of  an  alliance  between 
a  young  man  of  letters  who  is  a  fantastic  and  agreeable  humourist 
and  an  older  man  of  letters  who  is  a  wit  and  a  man  of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  one's  own  impressions,  what  is  the  real  test  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  theatrical  piece  ?  It  is  bound,  of  course,  to  be  interesting  at 
the  moment  of  seeing  it.  If  you  yawn  within  the  playhouse,  there  is  jio 
chance  afterwards  that  a  tardy  repentance  will  impel  you  to  recognise 
the  merits  of  the  play.  But  are  you  bound  to  be  convinced,  on  a 
first  experience,  that,  in  respect  either  of  piece  or  of  performance, 
you  are  seeing  a  great  thing  ?  I  fancy  that  it  is  not  so,  and,  as  a 
test  of  real  impressiveness  and  of  real  quality,  I  would  rely  rather 
upon  the  degree  to  which,  long  afterwards,  I  keep  my  memory  of  the 
two  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage.  Judged  by  that  standard,  I  for  my 
own  part — to  speak  only  of  the  two  novel  pieces  most  lately  talked 
about  during  the  season  that  has  passed — must  give  a  low  place  to 
The  Ambassador,  a  high  place  to  The  Medicine  Man.  I  could  not 
tell  you  the  story  of  The  Ambassador :  I  should  have  to  re-read 
'  notices,'  and  to  refresh  myself  with  play-bills.  I  could  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  Medicine  Man.  Of  The  Ambassador,  there  lurks  some- 
where in  my  mind,  indeed,  the  assurance  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  wholesome 
and  agreeable  fable  ;  and  the  dialogue — though  it  is  not  the  dialogue 
of  a  Nineteenth  Century  Sheridan — is  the  dialogue  of  more  than  polite 
Society :  it  is  the  talk  that  passes,  even  at  afternoon  parties,  between 
gifted  people — as  I  notice,  when  I  am  privileged  to  meet  them.  But 
what  I  remember  most  is  Mr.  Alexander's  general  capability,  the 
most  convincing  naturalness  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  the  modern  dignity 
of  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  the  individual  charm  of  Miss  Fay  Davis — 
the  delightful  dresses,  the  prettiness  of  the  scene.  I  remember 
much  more  at  the  Lyceum ;  and  though  there  I  remember  a  great 
deal  of  Sir  Henry  and  of  Miss  Terry,  and  much  of  Mr.  Mackintosh 
and  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  with  her  voice  pleasantly  acidulated,  and 
pretty  mutinous  Miss  Vynor — the  modern  nurse  of  good  Society  who 
complains  of  insufficient  sympathy  with  her  charge,  an  East  End  rough 
—I  remember  likewise  (have  I  not  just  shown  it  ?)  not  a  little  of  Mr. 
Hichens  and  Mr.  Traill. 

Many  a  piece  produced  at  the  Lyceum  has  had  longer  approval 
than  The  Medicine  Man,  and  critical  commendation  has  not  been 
bestowed  unreservedly  upon  the  particular  mixture  of  drama  and  of 
comedy  which  it  presents.  One  would  have  supposed  that  Polonius, 
with  the  tolerance  and  comprehensive  sweep  of  those  ripe  years  in 
which  alone  the  reader  of  Hamlet  is  privileged  to  know  him,  had 
exhausted,  in  his  famous  definitions,  all  the  varieties  of  play  the  Stage 
has  witnessed  ;  but '  melodramatic  comedy,'  the  genre  of  The  Medicine 
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Man,  was  a  genre  not  known  in  Elsinore.  It  differs  from  comedy  proper 
in  that  it  includes  the  element  of  melodrama,  and  it  differs  from  melo- 
drama (which  always  permits  itself  a  little  humour)  in  that  its 
humour  is  not  farcical,  but  is  the  humour  of  high  comedy.  Side  by 
side  with  the  dream-haunting  horrors  of  the  East  End  drunkard  and 
wife-kicker,  Mr.  Burge,  we  have  the  gentle  satire  of  the  picture  of 
the  engaging  young  woman  conscious  of  a  vocation  for  nursing 
eligible  men,  and  the  equally  bland  yet  scarcely  so  well-directed 
sarcasm  implied  in  the  character  and  bearing  of  Canon  Slade-Smith. 
As  regards  the  last-named  character,  the  actor,  Mr.  Norman  Forbes, 
exaggerates  his  quaint  silliness.  Life  affords  abundance  of  opportunity 
for  satirising  effectively  certain  minor  dignitaries  of  the  Church — 
those  especially  who  are  most  visible  in  the  forefront  of  Society,  and 
who  bestow  on  every  worldly  function  the  saving  grace  of  an  affable 
and  blameless  presence :  but  such  a  creature  as  Canon  Slade-Smith, 
though  he  might  be  tolerated  in  Tyburnia,  would  not  be  welcomed  in 
Westminster,  May  fair,  or  Chelsea,  and  of  course  he  would  have  no 
influence  in  the  easterly  streets  of  the  metropolis,  no  weight  with 
an  East  End  crowd.  The  satire  fails  here  of  its  effect,  since  it  is 
wide  of  the  mark ;  yet  the  fun,  such  as  it  is,  is,  after  all,  not  boisterous 
or  rough — its  tone  is  still  the  tone  of  Comedy. 

It  is  rather,  however,  for  its  melodrama,  and  (to  use  a  big  word) 
its  psychology,  that  The  Medicine  Man  is  remarkable.  As  a  picture 
of  the  life  of  drawing-rooms,  I  doubt  if  it  be  equal  to  Mr.  Jones's 
admirable  Liars,  or  to  The  Ambassador  :  nor,  though  I  cannot  share 
the  immediate  enthusiasm  of  the  newspapers  over  the  last-named 
play,  can  I  conceal  from  myself  that  what  Mrs.  Craigie  lacks  in 
power  of  sequence,  in  interest  gradually  and  surely  strengthened,  in 
power  of  construction,  she  makes  up  for — once  or  twice,  at  least — by 
the  touches  that  give  reality  to  character,  by  the  choice  of  the  right 
act,  the  use  of  the  right  word,  at  the  moment  essentially  critical — 
where  the  average  playwright  is  certain  to  go  wrong.  That,  as  one 
recognises  gladly,  is  true  dramatic,  as  opposed  to  or  distinguished  from 
mere  theatrical,  instinct.  Take,  for  instance,  the  moment  when  the 
Ambassador's  acquaintance,  Major  Lascelles,  dreaded  to  tell  him 
that  his  fiancee,  discovered  in  the  rooms  of  the  friend  at  night — 
whither  she  had  come  upon  a  justifiable  but  private  errand — had 
said  there  must  above  all  things  be  uttered  no  word  of  explanation 
of  her  presence.  Such  a  direction  would  be  damning  in  the  eyes 
of  many  people.  It  was  expected  to  be  damning  by  Major  Lascelles. 
But  the  acumen  of  the  diplomatist  saw — and  saw  at  once — in  the 
girl's  audacious  command,  a  complete  assurance  of  her  right-doing. 
In  The  Medicine  Man,  for  all  its  vivid  interest,  one  does  not 
find  such  touches — perhaps  there  was  hardly  the  occasion  for  them. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  their  equivalent  in  the  better  than  melo- 
dramatic employment  of  hypnotism  or  suggestion — as  to  which  I 
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cannot  accept  the  dictum  of  a  visitor  whose  seat  was  next  to  my 
own,  that,  though  the  subject  is  big,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  treat  it. 
The  very  mystery  in  which  it  is  enveloped — this  question  of  influence 
which  some  men  exercise  conspicuously,  and  all  must  exercise  in  at 
least  a  limited  degree — gives  it  its  attractiveness  and  fascination. 
When  we  know  more  about  it,  the  extension  and  definiteness  of 
our  knowledge  will  have  made  the  theme  not  more,  but  much  less, 
suitable  for  treatment  at  the  theatre. 

Again,  although  The  Medicine  Man  had  no  remarkable  run,  it 
can  neither  be  urged  that  the  treatment  of  its  theme  was  vulgarly 
melodramatic — that  the  psychological  interest  was  sacrificed  to 
immediate  theatrical  effectiveness — nor  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
piece,  as  a  whole,  lacked  dignity,  power,  charm.  1  have  said,  or 
have  implied,  that  the  character  of  Canon  Slade-Smith,  as  Mr.  Norman 
Forbes  presented  it,  was  rather  cheaply  farcical ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Mackintosh's  presentment  of  the  pronounced  ruffian  was  a 
full-bodied  performance  of  amazing  merit — other  good  things  have  been 
alluded  to  already,  not,  I  trust,  with  absence  of  appreciation — and 
though  the  piece  (unlike,  in  this  respect,  the  greater  achievement  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  which  suggests  the  author's  vivid  consciousness 
of  the  existence  of  Coquelin)  has  no  air  of  having  been  fashioned  for 
particular  actor  or  actress,  where  else  but  at  the  Lyceum  could  the 
actor  be  found  to  give  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Tregenna  a  personal 
magnetism  such  as  is  at  the  command  of  the  great  leader  of  our  stage, 
and  where  but  at  the  Lyceum  could  we  find  an  actress  who  would  pre- 
sent, quite  as  Miss  Ellen  Terry  presents,  the  responsive  and  agreeable 
flexibility,  the  hysteric  impressionableness,  which  are  the  very  woof 
and  warp  of  Sylvia  Wynford?  In  impersonations  like  these  the 
personality  of  the  artists  imposes  itself  upon  the  creations  of  the 
dramatist ;  so  that  for  my  own  part,  having  seen  and  been  under  the 
happy  spell  of  the  performance  in  Wellington  Street,  I  could  no 
more  think  of  a  Sylvia  that  was  not  Ellen  Terry,  or  a  Tregenna  that 
was  not  Henry  Irving,  than  I  could  think  of  a  Frou-frou  who  was  not 
Aimee  Desclee. 

The  most  important  revival  undertaken  this  season  has  been  that 
of  Julius  Ccesar  at  Her  Majesty's,  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  to 
that  actor's  spirit  of  research,  and  his  accessibility  to  novel  attractive- 
ness, we  owe,  yet  more  lately,  the  production  of  a  free  English  version 
of  M.  Richepin's  Le  Chemineau.  Each  production  has  been,  in  its 
own  way,  creditable  to  Mr.  Tree.  His  own  performance  in  the  great 
revival  was  dignified  and  thoughtful — as  that  of  Mr.  Lewis  Waller 
was  full  of  fire  and  of  force — and  in  the  new  adaptation  from  the 
French  Mr.  Tree  is  ingenious  and  '  fetching.'  In  neither  production, 
perhaps,  has  the  talent  of  Mrs.  Tree — which  has  grown  so  notably  of 
late  years— had  quite  its  proper  chance  ;  or,  may  it  be  said  that  whilst 
in  Julius  Ccesar  her  opportunity  was  lacking,  in  the  adaptation  of 
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Le  Chemineau  her  unquestioned  intelligence  was  for  once  at  fault  ? 
In  her  Alison,  of  Ragged  Robin,  there  is  art,  but  scarcely  art  con- 
cealed. Yet  find  me  anywhere  the  actress  who  would  suggest  quite 
the  unconscious  simplicity  of  that  young  woman,  and  of  her  counter- 
part, or  original,  in  Le  Chemineau.  I,  at  all  events,  with  an  un- 
fettered admiration  of  many,  should  have  a  task  to  point  out  the 
particular  artist  absolutely  capable  of  embodying  her.  Like  the 
Pauline  of  the  Peau  de  Chagrin — almost  the  only  novel  of  Balzac's 
of  which  it  was  competent  to  Mr.  Thackeray  to  declare,  as  he  did 
declare,  that  its  dramatis  personce  had  little  character — the  heroine 
of  M.  Richepin  and  of  his  adapter,  Mr.  Parker,  asks  from  her  inter- 
preter a  touch  the  very  lightest,  a  personality  most  fitting.  On  the 
adapter's  part  there  was  a  certain  boldness  in  transplanting  the  way- 
farer from  the  land  of  his  origin  to  that  English  shire  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  keenest  and  most  sympathetic  observation  of 
Hardy  and  of  Barnes.  Though  bold,  I  do  not  say  it  was  unjustified, 
and  it  may  actually  have  been  prompted  by  the  remembrance  of 
some  Wessex  hero  or  Wessex  heroine,  with  heart  '  frenetic  to  be  free.' 
And  the  attraction  which,  apart  from  its  idyllic  charm,  Le  Chemineaio 
must  have  had  for  Mr.  Tree  is  easily  appreciated  by  those  who 
remember,  in  his  very  best  part,  The  Ballad  Monger,  his  artistic 
sympathy  with  outcast  and  wanderer — '  losels  who  have  and  use  the 
hour  what  way  they  will.' 

Had  but  The  Master,  of  Mr.  Stuart  Ogilvie,  been  a  stronger  play, 
as  it  was  undoubtedly  a  pleasant  and  a  healthy  one — had  it  been  more 
impressive  in  other  scenes  than  those  of  domestic  peace  and  of 
financial  excitement — it  might  have  been  running  to  the  autumn.  It 
is  110  great  blame  to  a  play  to  say  of  it  that  it  lacked  exquisiteness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  lacked  the  merely  salient  features 
which  promote  popularity.  It  was  pleasant,  and  gave  to  Mr.  Hare 
what  it  is  not  always  easy  to  give  him — what  was  given  him  best  of 
all  by  Mr.  Grundy  in  A  Pair  of  Spectacles — a  central  part,  a  domi- 
nating part,  which  shall  yet  be  from  beginning  to  end  within  the 
range  of  the  achievement  of  a  delicate  artist  in  genre.  And  the 
playgoer  of  middle  age  must  be  grateful  to  The  Master,  not  indeed  for 
giving  Miss  Kate  Terry  much  to  do  (for  that  it  did  not  quite  accom- 
plish), but,  at  least,  for  giving  her  something  to  do,  for  familiarising 
the  playgoer  of  our  latest  day  with  her  genial  and  dignified  and,  dare 
I  say,  her  finished  presence.  The  dull  days  of  the  English  drama, 
thirty  years  ago,  were  not,  at  all  events  in  every  case,  the  dull  days  of 
English  acting ;  with  "Webster  and  Compton  and  Charles  Fechter  then 
still  with  us — almost  at  their  finest — Phelps  and  Charles  Mathews  then 
still  with  us  ;  and  with  Kate  Terry,  the  best  imaginable  young  heroine 
of  the  domestic  play,  blossoming  out  into  the  heroine  of  Shakespeare  : 
a  Beatrice,  a  Viola,  at  once  original  and  discreet,  at  once  piquant  and 
a  gentlewoman.  That  is  too  much  forgotten  ;  and  to  the  other  good 
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offices  of  The  Master  may  be  added  these,  that  it  showed  us  Miss 
Kate  Terry  in  admirably  firm  possession  of  her  ancient  art  and  charm, 
exercised  in  a  role  fitted  at  least  to  her  middle  age,  and  that  it 
showed  her  daughter,  Miss  Mabel  Lewis,  natural,  easy,  winning,  like 
herself  in  her  youth — the  newest  gift  made  to  the  boards  by  a 
family  now  as  lastingly  and  inextricably  a  part  of  the  traditions  of 
our  Theatre  as  the  Keans,  the  Kembles,  and  the  Farrens. 

I  have  praised,  as  anyone  who  remembers  them  would  praise, 
some  of  those  who,  though  Kate  Terry's  seniors,  were  yet  the 
associates  of  her  youth.  It  is  when  she  is  considered  in  relation  to 
her  exact  contemporaries — to  the  stage  heroines  of  her  own  age,  in 
the  sixties — that  her  value  as  a  '  path-breaker '  becomes  apparent ; 
in  art,  in  method,  and  in  her  personality,  she  was  so  much  more 
modern  than  they.  This  very  season  a  piece,  not  of  the  most 
ambitious,  but  justifiably  successful,  entertaining  with  a  quaint  charm, 
has  taken  us  back  to  those  days,  as  they  were  passed,  it  is  true,  not  in 
a  theatre  of  the  first  order,  judged  even  by  the  standards  of  that  time, 
but  in  theatres  high  at  least  in  the  second  rank — first-rate  suburban 
or  first-rate  provincial  playhouses.  The  days  were  the  last  days  of  the 
stock  companies,  and  there  was  little  difference,  save  perhaps  in 
accurate  scholarship,  between  a  Sadler's  Wells  performance  under  Mr. 
Phelps  and  a  performance  at  the  Bath  or  Bristol  theatres  under  Mr. 
Chute,  a  kinsman  of  the  then  retired  veteran,  Macready.  In  Trelaw- 
ney  of  the  '  Wells '  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Pinero — himself  a  boy  or  child 
in  Miss  Kate  Terry's  earliest  day — to  depict  with  only  the  permissible 
•exaggeration  of  literary  comedy,  much  as  one  may  have  known  them 
in  their  own  homes,  the  comedians  of  that  period,  who  abode  in 
remote  streets  in  Camden  Town,  or  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  New  Eiver  Head,  or  had  lodgings  in  Kingsmead  Terrace, 
Bath,  or  looking  out  upon  Eysbrach's  equestrian  statue  of  William  of 
Orange,  in  the  great  Queen  Square  of  Bristol. 

The  comedians  of  that  period — the  rank  and  file  of  them  especi- 
ally, neither  bourgeois  nor  fashionable — were  a  class  by  themselves. 
The  very  leaders  were  scarcely  in  Society;  the  subordinates  were 
members  often  of  old  theatrical  families  ;  it  was  before  the  day  in 
which  unoccupied  young  women  of  distinguished  birth  deemed  them- 
selves satisfied  in  treading  West  End  boards  in  all  the  dignity,  or 
all  the  minor  importance,  of  the  '  walking  on  '  part.  And  in  Trelawney 
of  the '  "Wells '  Mr.  Pinero  has  amusingly  depicted  the  humours  of  that 
period — the  camaraderie  of  '  artists,'  their  kindness,  helpfulness,  am 
jealousy,  and  boastfulness,  and  childishness ;  their  Bohemianism,  in 
the  main  absolutely  harmless  ;  their  sense  of  personal  dignity  ii 
their  own  work ;  their  often  warm  affection ;  sometimes  a  really  higl 
ideal  of  Art,  a  devotion  to  their  career  not  induced  only  by  lively 
knowledge  of  the  rewards  that  might  possibly  be  in  its  train.  Some 
people  recognised  in  Trelawney  of  the '  Wells  '  merely  a  piece  in  which 
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it  was  permitted  to  the  actresses  to  revive  the  cage  of  crinoline  and  the 
chenille  hair-net.  But  it  was  a  study  in  the  humanity  of  a  class  and 
epoch.  It  was  played — at  all  events,  in  the  theatrical  parts  in  it — 
without  exception  well.  And  there  were  two  or  three  moments,  at 
the  end  of  the  supper  scene,  when  Eose  Trelawney  says  her  thanks 
and  her  good-byes,  as  she  leaves  her  comrades  and  her  Islington 
lodgings  for  the  home  of  a  Vice-Chancellor  in  Cavendish  Square, 
which  I  shall  always  remember,  as  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh — stirred 
•doubtless  by  an  artist's  pride  in  the  position  of  the  Art  she  practises — 
gave  them  their  sudden  vividness  and  their  surprising  excellence. 
Before  that,  much  had  been  entertaining,  and  much  was  entertain- 
ing after  it ;  but  here  a  young  comedian  rose  to  a  great  height  in  the 
representation  of  the  genuine  and  excited  feeling,  one  dash  of  which, 
more  even  than  the  inevitable  brightness  of  character  and  repartee, 
is  the  very  saving  of  fine  Comedy. 

In  the  English  Theatre — speaking  generally  of  its  stage-writing — 
to  be  least  ambitious  is  to  be  most  successful ;  and  as  that  which  is 
in  reality  the  best  work  of  Mr.  Pinero  has  been  accomplished,  not 
in  the  story  of  women  with  a  past,  but  in  the  farcical  comedies  of  the 
older  days  of  the  Court  Theatre,  and  in  the  sympathetic  comedy 
which  I  have  just  described,  and  which  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
its  most  recent  months,  so  the  best  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
unless  we  are  to  seek  it  indeed  in  the  quite  admirable  Middleman, 
is  to  be  found  in  those  sparkling  fantasias,  the  interpretation  of 
which,  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  calls  into  play  the  genial  humour 
and  the  persuasive  authority  of  Mr.  Wyndham  and  the  delicate  tact 
and  charm  of  the  method  of  Miss  Mary  Moore.  Rebellious  Susan 
did  this  well ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  The  Liars  has  not  done  it  even 
better.  One  thing  with  pleasure  I  bear  witness  to — The  Liars  is 
altogether  free  from  that  which  is  not  seldom  the  radical  defect  of 
would-be  serious  play-writing — the  defect  that  at  the  critical  moment 
there  is  sometimes  a  ready,  sometimes  an  unwilling,  sacrifice  of 
dramatic  truth  to  mere  theatrical  need  ;  and,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  good  '  curtain,'  or  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  fourth  act, 
somebody  hitherto  conceivable  and  sane,  plunges  into  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  deed  which  would  never  have  been  done  in  even  the  direst 
insanity  of  his  particular  temperament.  Truth  is  violated ;  life  is 
left  aside ;  and  the  judicious  grieve,  amidst  '  the  roaring  and  the 
wreaths  '  of  the  irresponsible  and  unreflective.  Now  in  The  Liars 
you  can  hardly  put  your  hand  upon  a  line  which  suggests  even  a 
moment's  departure  from  Nineteenth  Century  life  and  Nineteenth 
Century  character — nay,  from  the  character  and  life  of  the  particular 
world  which  in  The  Liars  Mr.  Jones  paints.  It  is  excellent  stage- 
craft, but  as  excellent  stage-craft  it  does  not  become  me  to  praise  it. 
I  am  concerned  to  recognise,  not  so  much  the  dexterity  of  the 
author's  manoeuvres,  as  the  veracity  of  his  insight  and  the  vividness 
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of  his  means.  In  the  piece  at  the  Criterion  the  action  of  the  cha- 
racters is  as  true  and  as  natural  as  their  chatter  is  smart.  Heading 
the  play,  one  would  have  to  remember  of  course  that  it  is  written  for 
the  Theatre — if  not,  why  should  a  writer  voluntarily  deprive  himself 
of  the  advantage  of  narrative  ?  To  refrain  from  narrative  with 
impunity  and  with  benefit  is  the  privilege  of  a  Landor  alone.  But 
one  can  read  the  play  with  pleasure,  and  one  can  believe  in  it ; 
though,  even  at  the  moment,  one  recognises  that  a  dramatist,  unlike 
a  story-writer,  is  not  a  soloist  of  Art ;  one  remembers  that  he  takes 
part  in  a  symphony,  that  he  depends  on  co-operation.  And  it  is  for- 
tunate when  the  co-operation  that  he  receives — for  work  like  this, 
at  least — is  that  of  such  an  actor  and  manager  as  Mr.  Wyndham, 
and  such  an  actress  of  the  lightest,  most  daintily  suggested  comedy 
as  Miss  Mary  Moore. 

Were  it  the  object  of  the  present  writing  merely  to  give  a 
summary  of  a  season's  performances,  a  word  should  be  said  about 
Sarah  Bernhardt's  brief  return,  and  the  fortnight's  run  of  Mr. 
Mackail's  not  absolutely  sympathetic  or  dexterous  translation  of  a 
weird  production  of  Maeterlinck's,  whose  method  a  performance  of 
his  wonderful  Interieur  might  have  much  more  fortunately  illustrated. 
In  speaking  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  one  would  have  recognised, 
not,  I  think,  Genius,  not,  I  think,  the  revelation  of  a  new  Art,  but  a 
stage-craft  ripe  already  in  the  youth  of  its  author,  and  a  healthy* 
spirit  of  Romantic  Comedy  that  puts  the  decadent  to  rout,  and  leads 
the  dramatic  aspirant  of  to-day  straight  back  to  the  '  grands  maitres  ' 
of  the  French  Seventeenth  Century.  One  would  chronicle,  too,  the 
latest  exhibition  of  the  quaintness  of  Edward  Terry,  one  would 
speak  of  the  return  of  Tom  Thome,  one  would  recognise  the  quite 
unquestioned  charm  and  growing  skill  of  Esme  Beringer,  and  would 
regret  the  absence  from  the  London  stage  of  the  potency  of  Miss 
Achurch,  and  of  the  genius  and  art  of  Mrs.  Kendal. 

But  it  is  fitting  to  dwell  here  not  so  much  upon  particular 
persons  as  upon  general  tendencies.  I  note  two  points  more  visible 
perhaps  just  now  than  they  have  been  hitherto — one  of  them,  the 
greater  disposition  of  the  public  and  of  managers  to  concern  them- 
selves with  work  contributed  from  sources  outside  the  circle  of  the 
accustomed  playwright,  whether  original  or  mechanical ;  the  other, 
an  increasing  willingness — on  the  manager's  part,  at  least — to  resort 
to  the  mere  adaptation  of  a  popular  novel.  The  Ambassador,  at  the 
St.  James's,  is  some  proof  of  the  first :  so  again  is  the  interest  shown 
by  a  large  reading  public  in  the  little-acted  pieces  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  audacious,  faulty,  witty,  and  wholly  his  own.  The  manager's 
willingness  to  turn  to  the  adaptation  of  the  popular  novel  is  in 
itself  in  some  degree  another  evidence  of  the  wish  to  break  new 
ground  but  it  is  caused  yet  more,  one  must  suppose,  by  the 
managerial  consciousness  that  in  approaching  the  popular  novel  you 
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approach  work  already  amply  advertised  and  largely  public — work 
with  a  popular  prestige  at  all  events,  work  with  a  popular  clientele, 
and  that  clientele  moreover  not  drawn  altogether  from  habitual 
playgoers,  but  tapping  new  springs  in  a  possible  and  unfamiliar 
public.  In  the  adaptation  of  the  popular  novel,  speaking  generally, 
I  have  myself  little  interest.  The  adaptation  of  the  popular  novel 
is  neither  fish  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring.  The  novel,  as  a  whole, 
rarely  makes  a  fine  play — to  this  Lord  Fauntleroy  is  the  one 
memorable  exception,  and  how  much  that  owed  to  its  interpretation 
by  Vera  Beringer  and  Mr.  Somerset,  by  Miss  Mary  Korke  or  Miss 
Muriel  Wylford  !  Of  course  out  of  some  part  of  a  novel  it  has  been 
practicable  more  than  once  to  make  a  telling  play — a  different 
thing  from  a  fine  one — Jo,  for  instance,  which  was  drawn  from 
Bleak  House — and,  again,  the  adaptation  of  Copperfield,  in  which 
appeared  the  admirable  Samuel  Emery,  the  father  of  the  gifted  and 
agreeable  actress  conspicuous  in  The  Little  Minister  and  other 
adaptations  that,  under  the  rule  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  >ir.  Cyril 
Maude,  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  modern  Haymarket.  But  on 
the  stage,  speaking  broadly,  the  comedy  of  the  novel  tends  to 
become  farce,  and  its  pathos  to  become  melodrama — that  is,  if  you 
deal  with  masterpieces.  But  it  is  more  likely,  I  admit,  that  the  last 
popularity,  and  with  it  the  dubious  privilege  of  adaptation  to  the 
Stage,  will  have  been  accorded  to  a  tale  that  is  not  a  masterpiece — to 
ordinary  work,  cheap  and  capable,  appealing  to  the  ordinary  man,  to 
the  boasted  '  plain  man,'  it  may  be,  whose  pride  in  his  own  '  plain- 
ness '  and  in  his  mediocrity  is  serviceable  evidence  that  Heaven  can 
scarcely  have  intended  he  should  elect  himself  to  the  high  seats  of 
judgment  in  artistic  things. 

FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 
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THE  MONEY-LENDING  INQUIRY 


DURING  the  greater  part  of  two  sessions  of  Parliament  a  Select 
Committee  has  been  engaged  inquiring  into  the  evils  '  attending 
money-lending  transactions  at  high  rates  of  interest  or  under 
oppressive  conditions  as  to  repayment.' 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  was  due  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  and  although  I  presided  over 
the  proceedings,  the  inquiry  had  no  reference  to,  or  connection  with, 
my  own  department,  nor  were  the  Government  concerned  in  it. 

Probably  no  ordinary  Committee  of  recent  times  ever  aroused 
greater  public  interest.  The  proceedings  were  often  sensational  in 
their  character,  as  when  Mr.  Kirkwood  had  to  be  reported  to  the 
House.  The  publicity  given  to  the  evidence  was  widespread,  the 
leading  provincial  newspapers  giving  even  more  extended  reports 
than  the  London  dailies  ;  and,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  my  own  experience, 
members  of  the  Committee  must  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  aggrieved  borrowers  and  lenders  during  the  progress  of  the 
inquiry.  The  Committee  has  now  concluded  its  labours  and  reported. 
The  wound  has  been  probed;  the  evils  of  the  system  have  been 
thoroughly  laid  bare.  It  remains  now  for  Parliament  and  the  public 
to  judge  as  to  the  remedies  suggested. 

The  question  involved  in  the  inquiry  was  a  very  large  as  well  as 
an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  it  is  certain — this  had  better  be  said 
at  once — that  there  are  classes  of  money-lending  at  extortionate 
rates  of  interest  which  no  law  can  reach.  It  is  at  any  time  a  very 
difficult  undertaking  to  protect  a  fool  from  his  own  folly.  If  a  man 
finds  himself  hard  pressed  for  money — finds,  in  fact,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  within  a  given  time  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
avert  what  he  considers  ruin  and  disaster — he  will  pay,  or  promise  to 
pay,  any  rate  of  interest  to  get  it.  And  if  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  borrower  will  pay  the  money-lender  rather  than  face  the  chance 
of  publicity  when  the  edifice  collapses,  there  is  and  there  can  be  no 
legal  remedy  for  such  cases.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee showed  that  cases  of  this  character  were  very  numerous  and 
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oftentimes  very  scandalous.  But,  bad  as  they  are,  these  cases  do  not 
constitute  the  general  run  of  the  money-lenders'  business,  and  they 
frequently  affect  people  who  can  bear  the  loss  involved  better  than 
the  shame  that  would  inevitably  follow  publicity. 

Then  there  are  cases  where  the  intervention  of  the  law  is  not 
required.  For  instance,  there  are  great  numbers  of  societies  regis- 
tered under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  which  carry  on  a  perfectly 
legitimate  business,  the  working  classes  and  the  small  shopkeepers 
being  their  principal  customers.  The  borrower  in  these  cases  becomes 
a  shareholder  in  the  society,  pays  for  his  shares  by  weekly  instalments, 
and  gets  interest  thereon  annually.  He  takes  his  loan,  which  may 
amount  in  some  cases  to  2001.  The  interest  is  nominally  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent. ;  but,  the  repayments  being  weekly,  the  real  percentage 
is  higher,  and  in  the  case  of  default  there  are  fines.  But  even  with 
default  interest,  levies,  and  all  the  other  inflictions,  the  business 
cannot,  I  think,  be  said  to  be  carried  on  at  '  high  rates  of  interest  or 
under  oppressive  conditions  as  to  repayment,'  and  did  not  therefore 
come  within  the  terms  of  reference  under  which  the  Committee 
sat. 

Between  the  'professional  money-lender*  and  other  lenders  of 
money  there  is,  in  fact,  a  big  gap. 

His  Honour  Judge  Snagge  searched  the  Bill  of  Sale  Eegister  of 
the  Northampton  County  Court  from  1882  to  the  present  date,  and 
he  found  that  there  was  very  little  borrowing  on  the  security  of  these 
documents  between  5  and  60  per  cent.  He  informed  the  Committee 
that  the  cases  at  60  per  cent,  were  bills  of  sale  given  to  '  money- 
lenders.' And  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  the  Committee  re- 
ceived on  this  point  supports  the  view  that  60  per  cent,  is  the 
nominal  minimum  of  the  '  professional  money-lender.' 

The  business  of  such  money-lenders  may,  I  think,  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  first,  where  the  business  is  conducted  honestly  and  openly  ; 
and,  second,  where  it  is  carried  on  by  means  of  misrepresentation  or 
where  grossly  excessive  rates  of  interest  are  charged. 

In  regard  to  the  first  class  I  am  far  from  saying  that  60  per  cent, 
is  an  extravagant  rate  for  the  risks  that  are  often  run  :  frequently 
the  security  in  such  cases  is  of  a  very  shadowy  character.  But  the 
cases  where  the  money-lender  at  60  per  cent,  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  are  not  numerous. 

Sir  George  Lewis  stated  in  his  evidence  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  forty-two  years'  experience  he  had  never  found  anybody 
a  shilling  the  better  for  having  availed  himself  of  the  money-lender, 
but  always  a  great  deal  worse,  and  my  own  view  is  that  the  com- 
munity would  be  better  if  it  were  impossible  for  persons  to  borrow 
whose  prospect  of  repayment  is  so  remote  that  60  per  cent,  is  a  fair 
rate  of  interest. 

In  the  great  majority  of  such  cases  I  feel  sure  that  the  crash  must 
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come  sooner  or  later,  and  that  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  greater  is 
the  ruin. 

But  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  second  class  of 
money-lenders  that  the  inquiry  was  chiefly  instituted,  and  in  regard 
to  this  class  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  most  stringent 
measures  are  necessary. 

The  following  three  cases  are  in  many  ways  typical,  and  are  there- 
fore interesting. 

(1)  A  case  (pp.  172-176,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1897)  stated  by  Mr. 
Carlessya  solicitor  of  high  repute  in  Hastings.     It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  an  Irish  gentleman,  since  deceased  (Mr.  Finlay),  who 
was  perfectly  solvent  but  required  some  ready  money  owing  to  delay 
in  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Court,  applied  to  the  '  Southern  Counties 
Deposit  Bank '  for  3001.     In  respect  of  this  sum  the  borrower  signed 
a  promissory  note  for  45  6£.     The  loan  was  to  be  repaid  in  monthly 
instalments  of   191.     Six  of  these  instalments  amounting  to  114£. 
were  paid.     The  cheque  for  the  seventh  was  sent  some  six  or  seven 
days  late.     It  was  refused  and  returned.     Proceedings  were  promptly 
taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  amount.     Default  interest  accrued 
at  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  per  shilling  per  week.     The  claim  finally 
amounted  to  over  8001.     It  was  settled  for  6001.     That  is  to  say, 
Finlay  got  3001.  in  cash,  repaid  114£.,  and  finally  got  rid  of  the 
'  Bank '  by  a  payment  of  6001. ! 

Be  it  noted  there  was  no  fraud  here. 

'  The  court  awards  it  and  the  law  doth  give  it.' 

(2)  The  second   case   (pp.    18   and   138  and  139,   Minutes   of 
Evidence,  1897)   is  that   of  a   lady  who   carried  on   the   business 
of  a  dressmaker   at   Llangollen.      She   got   into   difficulties,   and, 
seeing   the   advertisement   of  one   Benjamin    Edwards  who   hailed 
from  Chester,  she  applied  for  and  got  a  loan  of  501.,  agreeing  to  pay 
70£.  in  monthly  instalments.     Unable  to  keep  up  the  instalments 
she  applied   four  months  afterwards  to  W.  Spencer,   of  Liverpool. 
From  this  gentleman  she  received  701.  and  signed  a  promissory  note 
for    1001.     After  paying  Edwards  in  full,  and  two  instalments  to 
Spencer,  she  defaulted  again,  and  this  time  borrowed  501.  from  Isaac 
Gordon  of  Birmingham.     With  this  she  staved  off  Spencer  for  a 
time  and   finally  went  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court.     It  was  then 
discovered  that  Edwards,  Spencer,  and  Gordon  were  one  and  the  same 
person. 

(3)  The  third  case  which  I  shall  quote  is  detailed  in  Gordon's 
evidence  (page  152,  Minutes  of  Evidence,   1897).     The  candour  of 
this   witness   was    something   not   easily   forgotten.      Replying  to 
Captain  Chaloner  he  said  : — 

You  remember  a  case  at  Chester  of  a  man  named  Burden  ? 
Yes,  I  do  perfectly. 
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You  made  him  certain  advances  ? 
Yes. 

You  lent  him  5,178J.  ? 

I  believe  that  was  somewhere  about  the  figure. 
You  proved  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  for  3,8091.  11*.  IQd.  ? 
Yes,  that  is  the  figure. 

In  addition  to  that  sum  that  you  proved  in  court,  he  had  paid  you  the  sum  of 
10,274J.  11s.  9d.? 

I  suppose  that  would  be  so. 

Making  a  total  of  14,084/.  3*.  Id.  1 

Yes,  I  suppose  that  would  be  so. 

For  a  loan  of  6,1 781.1 

Yes,  but  you  know  he  has  done  a  lot  of  money-lenders. 

Things,  however,  are  sometimes  even  worse  than  this. 

It  would  appear  that  in  certain  cases  these  gentlemen  do  not  wait 
for  an  application  from  the  borrower.  They  forward  money  to  people 
who  have  never  applied  for  it.  During  Mr.  Gordon's  examination  an 
extraordinary  story  of  this  kind  came  out.  It  will  be  found  at  pp. 
137  and  138  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1897.  It  was  admitted  by 

Gordon  that  he  sent  a  Mrs.  C 100Z.  in  Bank  of  England  notes 

•without  having  had  the  slightest  previous  communication  with  her. 
With  the  money  was  enclosed  a  promissory  note  for  2001.,  being 
interest  at  the  rate  of  IQQl.  for  three  months.  The  lady  unfortunately 
kept  the  money,  signed  the  promissory  note,  and  suffered  accordingly. 
Probably  the  key  to  the  money-lender's  generosity  in  this  case  was  to 

be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  C had  an  annuity  of  600£.  But 

Gordon  admitted  that  this  practice  of  sending  money  without  an 
application  for  it  is  part  of  a  regular  system. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  follow- 
ing this  trade.  Their  advertisements  fill  many  columns  of  our  daily 
papers.  Their  circulars  are  issued  by  tens  of  thousands.  During  the 
inquiry  I  was  keenly  interested  in  observing  the  different  methods  of 
doing  business  these  gentlemen  pursued.  In  one  case  a  bill  of  sale 
was  considered  the  best  security,  and  thousands  of  homes  have  been 
broken  up  and  destroyed  by  means  of  what  Mr.  Justice  Mathew 
described  as  '  a  terrible  curse  to  the  poor.'  In  others  a  promissory 
note  was  prized  above  any  other  form  of  security.  It  had  more  than 
one  advantage — it  was  negotiable  and  could  be  passed  on  into  other 
hands,  and  it  could  be  protested  with  ease  in  the  case  of  default. 
And  in  many  cases  the  arrangements  as  to  instalments  were  proved 
to  be  such  as  almost  to  insure  default ;  the  payments  being  easy  at 
first,  rising  as  time  went  on,  the  final  instalment  being  the  heaviest. 
And  immediately  default  is  made  the  interest  is  increased  enormously. 
Then  comes  renewal,  with  the  old  unpaid  interest  at  the  higher  rate 
added  on  as  principal,  and  fresh  interest  on  the  increased  amount 
added.  This  process  is  repeated  time  after  time  until  the  final  stage 
of  ruin  is  reached. 
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The  ingenuity  displayed  by  some  of  the  Shylock  tribe  is  worth 
noting. 

Take  the  case  (pp.  128-131,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1897)  described 
by  Mr.  Corbett,  a  respectable  solicitor  residing  at  Worcester.  Mr. 
Corbett  told  the  Committee  a  story  which  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
be  incredible.  But  as  it  was  afterwards  admitted  by  the  money- 
lender concerned  to  be  strictly  accurate,  it  may  be  set  out  here  as  an 
illustration  of  the  ways  of  the  craft. 

A  farmer  residing  near  Bromyard  in  Herefordshire  was  attracted 
by  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Isaac  Gordon  and  negotiated  a  loan. 
Once  involved,  he  went  on  and  on,  signing  bills  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a  perfectly  reckless  manner.  Finally  the  crash  came.  Although 
Gordon  did  little  or  no  business  in  Glasgow,  he  had  an  office  in  that 
city,  and  one  of  the  promissory  notes  signed  by  the  borrower  was 
dated  from  that  office.  The  result  was  that,  under  what  is  called 
the  process  of  '  Summary  Diligence '  in  Scotland,  Gordon  protested 
the  note  in  Glasgow,  advertised  it  in  a  Scotch  newspaper  which 
the  borrower  never  saw,  obtained  a  decree  in  the  Court  of  Session 
at  Edinburgh,  registered  this  instrument  under  the  Judgments 
Extension  Act  in  the  High  Court  in  England,  and  levied  execution 
in  Herefordshire  without  a  word  of  notice.  I  observe  that  the 
Spectator  thinks  the  abuses  of  the  system,  which  it  admits  are  very 
gross,  ought  to  be  remedied  by  an  '  extension  of  the  law  against 
fraud.'  There  was  no  fraud  here.  Mr.  Gordon  acted  within  his 
rights,  and  when  confronted  with  this  shocking  case  blandly  asked 
the  Committee  if  he  had  done  anything  contrary  to  law.  No  exten- 
sion of  the  law  as  to  fraud  would  touch  the  evil  that  has  to  be 
dealt  with. 

The  evil  laid  bare  before  the  Committee  day  by  day,  and  of  which 
I  have  given  mere  samples,  shocked  everybody  who  heard  the 
witnesses.  All  classes  in  the  community  are  involved.  The  West 
"End  and  the  East  End  of  London  are  alike  cursed.  Some  money- 
lenders cultivate  the  clergy;  others  devote  their  attention  to  the 
medical  profession.  The  civil  servant  and  the  bank  clerk  are  a 
special  line.  Not  a  few  consider  the  small  trader  and  shopkeeper  to 
be  the  best  mark.  The  working  man,  shunned  by  the  aristocracy  of 
the  profession,  is  fleeced  in  the  most  barefaced  and  open  manner  by 
the  baser  sort ;  and  married  women  are  tempted  to  take  loans  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  husbands. 

The  evil  to  be  dealt  with  was  of  course  well  known.  It  has 
existed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  ages.  From  the  Jewish 
times  down  to  the  present  day  all  civilised  nations  have  endeavoured 
to  cope  with  it,  and  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  most  of 
these  efforts  have  failed.  Why  then  should  we  hope  to  succeed  ? 

To  answer  this  question  it  seems  desirable  to  glance  at  the 
methods  which  have  already  been  tried. 
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Practically  all  the  old  methods  have  been  of  one  type.  An 
arbitrary  rate  has  been  decreed  to  be  a  legal  rate  of  interest,  and 
everything  above  that  has  been  declared  usurious  and  irrecoverable, 
and  the  experience  of  modern  Europe  and  America  agrees  with  that 
of  ancient  Palestine  and  Eome,  that  money-lenders  will  get  round 
any  law  of  this  hard  and  fast  character. 

Indeed  the  numerous  ways  of  circumventing  such  a  law  appear 
to  be  so  obvious  that  one  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  this  method 
was  adhered  to  through  so  many  ages,  and  that  it  still  obtains  in  the 
United  States. 

The  other  type  of  usury  law  which  has  been  tried  is  exemplified 
in  the  new  German  law,  which  lays  down  no  such  limit,  but  leaves 
everything  to  the  discretion  of  the  courts. 

In  Germany  the  evils  produced  by  money-lending  at  usurious 
rates  of  interest  appear  to  have  reached  a  pass  in  1880.  Usury  was 
said  to  have  been  then  almost  universal,  and  from  its  pitiless  exploita- 
tion of  the  smaller  agriculturist  it  was  considered  as  a  menacing 
social  danger.  The  peasant  was  said  to  be  unable  to  take  count  of 
his  pecuniary  situation.  He  kept  no  books,  the  result  being  that 
the  rural  classes  fell  into  the  clutches  of  men  who,  under  colour  of 
helping  them,  desired  nothing  save  their  ruin  for  the  profit  of  the 
lender  himself.  These  men  were  represented  as  lying  in  wait  for 
misfortune,  and  as  eager  as  vultures  when  there  was  a  chance  of 
prey.1  It  was  the  existence  of  this  terrible  state  of  matters  that  led 
Schulze  Delitzsch  and  Baiffeisen  to  establish  those  popular  banks 
and  credit  unions,  the  results  of  which  were  so  fully  placed  before  the 
Committee,  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  enactment 
of  an  exceptionally  severe  law  against  usury  and  usurers. 

In  1880  the  following  sections  were  added  to  the  Penal  Code  : — 

(801)  Whoever,  taking  undue  advantage  of  the  distress,  simplicity,  or  inexperi- 
ence of  another,  makes  to  that  other  a  money  loan  or  consents  to  prolong  the  period 
of  a  money  loan,  or  makes  any  other  contract  having  a  similar  business  object  (i.e. 
credit),  and  in  virtue  of  such  loan  or  contract  obtains  or  agrees  to  obtain  material 
advantages,  which,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are  extraordinarily 
disproportionate  to  the  services  rendered,  shall  be  punished  as  a  usurer  with  im- 
prisonment which  may  extend  to  six  months  and  also  with  fine  not  exceeding  150/. 
The  court  may  also  sentence  the  accused  to  the  loss  of  his  civil  rights. 

(302rf)  Whoever  practises  usury  as  denned  in  sections  302a  to  302c  habitu- 
ally or  as  a  business  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three 
months,  and  also  with  fine  which  shall  not  be  less  than  251.  or  more  than  7501.  He 
shall  also  lose  his  civil  rights. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  an  arbitrary  law  of  the  old  type 
had  been  repealed  in  1867,  and  that  the  modern  law  was  passed  after 
careful  inquiries  and  report. 

The  Russian  law  of  1893  declares  that  interest  which  does  not 

1  See  Report  an  Land  and  Agricultural  Banks,  published  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment in  1895. 
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exceed  12  per  cent,  shall  not  be  considered  usurious,  and  enacts 
that 

A  person  is  guilty  of  usury  (1)  when  he  grants  a  loan  under  such  conditions  as 
to  his  knowledge  constitute  an  extremely  unjust  burden  on  the  borrower  ;  (2)  when, 
being  an  habitual  money-lender,  he  disguises  the  excessive  interest  either  by  lumping 
it  with  the  principal  or  by  entering  it  as  expenses  of  maintenance  or  otherwise.  Such 
person  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  from  two  to  six  months. 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  making  a  business  of  the  offences  contemplated  in 
the  preceding  section  shall  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  all  rights  and  special  privileges 
acquired  either  personally  or  by  virtue  of  his  position  and  to  exile  to  some  distant 
province  other  than  Siberia,  or  at  least  to  a  penalty  of  the  first  or  second  class 
mentioned  in  section  33  of  this  code. 

Austria  followed  suit  in  1893.  In  France  and  Italy  laws  of  the  same 
character  prevail. 

Experience  shows  that  laws  of  this  nature  are  far  more  effective 
than  those  of  the  arbitrary  type.  And  when  the  rigour  of  some  of 
these  continental  laws  is  considered  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  this  country  is  honoured  by  the  presence  of  so  many  foreign 
members  of  the  money-lending  fraternity. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Keport  of  the  Committee.  Neither  my 
colleagues  nor  myself  can  complain  of  the  reception  awarded  to  the 
document  which  embodies  the  result  of  our  labours.  With  almost 
unbroken  unanimity  the  press  has  accepted  the  conclusions  arrived 
at.  The  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  set  before  the 
Committee  has  been  universal,  and  it  has  been  generally  admitted 
that  the  remedies  suggested  are  confined  to  the  practical.  At  the 
very  outset  of  their  deliberations  the  Committee  had  to  weigh  and 
decide  between  two  proposals,  which  admittedly  went  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  question.  They  had  to  decide  between  fixing  a  rate  of  interest 
which  should  be  applicable  to  all  money-lending  transactions,  and 
bringing  into  play  the  discretion  of  the  courts.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  first  of  these  proposals  had  the  weight  and  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew  behind  it,  as  well  as  the  support  of  many  experienced 
men,  who  conveyed  their  views  unofficially  to  the  Committee,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  insure  its  careful  consideration.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  considerations,  and  with  absolute  unanimity,  the 
Committee  rejected  the  proposal.  It  was  felt  that  Parliament  would 
never  consent  to  re-enact  the  Usury  Laws.  And,  what  was  even 
stronger  ground,  the  Committee  were  convinced  that  just  as  laws 
of  this  character  have  been  and  are  at  the  present  day  evaded, 
so  the  ingenuity  of  the  English  money-lender  would  suffice  to  get 
behind  any  such  enactment.  With  equal  unanimity  the  Com- 
mittee arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  real  remedy  for  the  evils 
proved  to  exist  was  to  confer  upon  the  judges  of  the  Superior  and  of 
the  County  Courts  '  absolute  and  unfettered  discretion '  in  dealing 
with  such  cases. 
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The  following  paragraphs  contain  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions as  to  this  remedy  : — 

(17)  After  carefully  considering  the  whole  of  the  evidence  and  opinions,  your 
Committee  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  effective  remedy  for  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  system  of  money-lending  by  professional  money-lenders 
is  to  give  the  courts  absolute  and  unfettered  discretion  in  dealing  with  these 
transactions. 

(18)  They  therefore  recommend  that  all  transactions,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called,  or  whatever  their  form  may  be,  which  are,  in  substance,  transactions 
with  persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  money-lender,  in  the  course  of  such 
business  should  be  open  to  complete  judicial  review. 

(19)  Tha*t  in  all  legal  proceedings  to  enforce,  or  for  any  relief  in  respect  of,  a 
claim  arising  out  of  such  transactions  the  court  should  have  power  to  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances  of  such  transactions,  from  the  first  transaction  up  to  the  time 
of  the  judicial  inquiry. 

(20)  That  in  such  proceedings  the  court  should  have  power  to  reopen  any 
account  stated  in  the  course  of  such  transactions,  to  direct  that  an  account  be  taken 
upon  the  basis  of  allowance  of  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  shall  appear  to  be  reason- 
able, having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  and  to  make  such  order  as  the  court 
may  think  fit. 

(21)  That,  having  regard  especially  to  the  fact  that  money-lenders  frequently 
take  from  borrowers  promissory  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  which  are  negotiable, 
and  to  which,  consequently,  the  borrower  would  have  no  defence  against  the  claims 
of  a  holder  in  due  course,  as  well  as  to  other  considerations,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide, in  order  to  do  complete  justice  between  the  parties,  that  the  court  should  have 
power  to  direct  repayment  by  the  money-lender  to  the  borrower  of  any  amount 
which,  upon  taking  the  account,  may  appear  to  have  been  paid  by  the  borrower  to 
such  holder  over  and  above  the  amount  which  the  court  may  direct  to  be  reason- 
ably due  to  the  money-lender  under  all  the  circumstances. 

(22)  That  a  borrower  from  a  money-lender  should  be  enabled,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  or  agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  apply  to  the  court  at  any  time  to 
redeem  any  security,  or  for  relief  on  the  part  of  himself  and  any  other  person  who 
acts  as  surety,  or  otherwise,  upon  payment  of  the  principal  sum  advanced  and  such 
interest  as  the  court  may  consider  reasonable. 

(23)  That  the  discretion  suggested  should  be  exercisable  by  any  judge  of  the 
High  Court  or  any  judge  of  a  County  Court. 

(24)  That  from   any   decision  given  under   these  powers    by  the   judicial 
authority  there  should  be  no  right  of  appeal  by  either  party  except  by  leave  of 
the  court. 

(25)  That  no  transaction  between  a  judgment  debtor  and  a  judgment  creditor 
by  way  of  a  renewal  of  the  loan  should  be  valid  so  long  as  the  judgment  remains 
unsatisfied. 

(26)  Your  Committee  are  satisfied  that  money-lenders  often  take  into  con- 
sideration, as  part  of  their  security  for  payment  for  unjust  claims,  the  dread  of  the 
consequences  to  the  borrower  of  any  publicity  of  the  transactions  with  them,  into 
which  his  misfortunes  have  led  him.     They  are  satisfied  that  borrowers  will  often 
submit  to  almost  any  degree  of  oppression  in  order  to  hide  the  consequences  of 
their  folly  or  misfortunes. 

The  Committee  therefore  consider  that,  to  render  the  remedies  proposed  really 
effective,  it  is  essential  that,  wherever  it  may  appear  to  the  court  desirable,  the  court 
should  have  power  to  hear  any  money-lending  case  in  private. 

There  are  of  course  serious  objections  to  such  a  plan.  When  I 
asked  Mr.  Isaac  Gordon  what  he  thought  of  the  proposal  to  allow  the 
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judges  to  revise  money-lenders'  contracts  he  promptly  replied  that 
it  would  simply  destroy  the  business.  Mr.  Kirkwood,  another  witness, 
held  the  same  opinion.  And  I  am  aware  that  outside  the  profession 
there  are  those  who  think  that  the  policy  of  the  Eeport,  if  carried 
into  law,  would  destroy  the  whole  system  of  money-lending.  If  it 
destroyed  the  system  of  money-lending  at  high  rates  of  interest  and 
under  oppressive  conditions,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
would  be  a  highly  satisfactory  result.  And  in  my  opinion  it  would 
only  affect  this  class  of  business. 

Then  there  are  a  second  class  of  objectors  who  hesitate  to  give 
the  judges  what  they  call  this  tremendous  power.  They  seem  to 
think  this  a  novel  proposal,  but  it  is  not  so. 

The  principle  of  setting  aside  '  hard  and  unconscionable  bargains ' 
was  asserted  and  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  '  Chesterfield  v. 
Janssen '  in  1750. 

In  that  case  Lord  Hardwicke  said  'there  is  always  fraud  pre- 
sumed or  inferred  from  the  circumstances  or  conditions  of  the  parties 
contracting — weakness  on  one  side,  usury  on  the  other,  or  extortion, 
or  advantage  taken  of  that  weakness.  There  has  been  always  an 
appearance  of  fraud  from  the  nature  of  the  bargain.' 

And  this  principle  of  upsetting  a  bargain  if  the  Court  of  Chancery 
thinks  it  so  unfair  as  to  imply  fraud  has  been  and  is  constantly  acted 
upon.  The  proposal  adopted  by  the  Committee  is  simply  an  extension 
of  this  principle  to  transactions  of  money-lenders. 

It  was  recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  perhaps  the  most 
experienced  judge  on  the  bench ;  by  Sir  George  Lewis,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  ways  of  the  money-lender  is  unequalled ;  by  Sir  Frederick 
Falkiner,  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  by  more  than  one  County  Court 
judge.  I  believe  this  power  may  be  committed  to  the  judges  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  perfect  confidence,  and  that  these  high  officers 
of  the  law  may  safely  be  trusted  to  discriminate  between  the  reason- 
able and  the  unreasonable.  And  I  feel  confident  that  with  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  three-fourths  of  the  money-lending  which  is 
productive  of  so  much  evil  would  cease.  The  Indian  papers  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  also  support  this  view.  In  that 
immense  country  the  Usury  Laws  have  been  wholly  abolished.  And 
the  evils  that  have  arisen,  or  rather  that  have  been  intensified,  for 
they  prevailed  even  under  the  old  Hindu  law  of  '  damdupat,'  are  very 
great.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  at  legislation,  and  a  bill 
'  to  regulate  the  award  of  interest  in  suits  of  debt '  led  to  a  remark- 
able expression  of  opinion  from  the  Indian  judiciary.  Very  many  of 
the  Indian  judges  to  whom  the  bill  was  submitted,  while  disagreeing 
with  its  provisions,  declared  in  favour  of  judicial  discretion  in  all  such 
cases.  Moreover  the  experience  of  recent  legislation  in  other 
countries  all  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  And  while  admitting 
that  it  is  a  strong  order  I  must  say  that  personally,  and  after  the 
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fullest  consideration,  I  believe  there  is  no  other  effective  remedy  but 
the  one  recommended  by  the  Committee.  They  describe  it  as  funda- 
mental, and  this  is  a  proper  description.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
money-lender  will  get  behind  every  other  proposal.  This  is  a  fence 
that  cannot  be  cleared  even  by  the  most  skilful  of  the  profession. 

One  other  difficulty  in  connection  with  this — the  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of — is  the  alleged  necessity  for  a 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  money-lending.  Bankers  and  pawn- 
brokers must  be  protected,  say  the  critics.  Of  course  they  must. 
But  are  they  really  touched  ?  A  pawnbroker,  for  example,  has  a 
special  code  regulating  his  business.  He  is  licensed.  He  must  keep 
an  account  of  every  transaction.  He  has  a  special  usury  law  all  to 
himself,  being  prevented  from  charging  more  than  25  per  cent,  on 
any  given  transaction.  Nobody  seeks  to  interfere  with  him  or  his 
business.  The  real  truth  is  that  the  money-lender  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  some  of  the  restrictions  now  applicable  to  the  pawnbroker. 
And  as  regards  the  legitimate  banker  what  protection  does  he  require  ? 
Is  he  a  '  professional  money-lender '  who  lends  money  '  at  high  rates 
of  interest  or  under  oppressive  conditions  as  to  repayment '  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  If  the  Committee  had  allowed  the  difficulty  of  definition 
to  deter  them,  if  they  had  entered  upon  the  task  of  attempting  to 
define  money-lending,  they  would  have  done  nothing.  They  did  not, 
however,  shirk  the  problem,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence 
that  many  of  the  legal  witnesses  were  fully  examined  in  regard  to 
the  point.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  2  was  asked  whether  he  thought  there 
would  be  any  confusion  between  '  money-lender '  and  '  banker,'  and 
he  replied,  '  Not  the  least.  Oh  no  ;  the  two  things  are  understood. 
I  should  avoid  defining  a  money-lender.' 

As  an  illustration  the  learned  judge  referred  to  the  establishing 
of  a  Commercial  Court.  He  said  : 

When  this  tribunal  was  suggested  it  was  said  at  once,  '  You  cannot  establish  a 
Commercial  Court  unless  you  define  what  is  a  commercial  cause.'  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  set  to  work  to  try  and  define  a  '  commercial 
cause,'  and  they  failed  after  hours  of  deliberation.  Then  it  was  said  by  those  who 
were  practical  commercial  men,  '  You  know  a  commercial  cause  when  you  see  it : 
you  will  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  practice  in  knowing  whether  a  cause  is 
a  commercial  cause  or  not.'  That  course  was  adopted,  the  Commercial  Court  was 
established,  and  that  Commercial  Court  has  gone  on  with  perfect  smoothness  ever 
since.3 

In  reply  to  a  further  question  on  the  same  point  he  remarked : 

It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  a  man  is  a  money-lender  or  not.  You  had 
better  let  it  [a  definition]  alone;  everybody  knows  a  'money-lender.'4 

Other  witnesses — notably  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  Sir  George 
Lewis — expressed  similar  opinions,  and  I  cannot  but  think  the  Com- 
mittee exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  following  the  advice  of  such 

8  1513-1519,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  1898.  8  1517,  Ibid.  *  1518,  Ibid. 
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competent  witnesses  and  avoiding  any  definition.  They,  however, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  that 

It  might  be  convenient  that  any  new  Act  of  Parliament  should  contain  a  pre- 
amble showing  that  it  is  directed  against  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  system  ot 
money-lending  by  professional  money-lenders  at  high  rates  of  interest  or  under 
oppressive  conditions  as  to  repayment,  and  especially  in  cases  where  misleading 
advertisements  or  circulars  have  been  resorted  to,  or  where  young  or  aged  or  ignorant 
persons  or  married  women  have  been  concerned,  or  persons  under  fear  of  publicity 
to  themselves  or  their  friends,  or  where  the  business  is  carried  on  under  false  or 
misleading  names.  The  object  of  such  a  preamble  (and  there  are  many  precedents 
in  forcible  language  in  the  old  statutes  against  usury)  would  be  to  indicate  the 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  court  is  expected  to  interfere,  and  not  to  specify  or  limit 
the  circumstances  which  would  justify  interference. 

And  I  think  if  some  such  preamble  is  adopted  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  judge  or  jury  making  a  mistake  as  to  the  class  of  transaction 
to  which  the  law  applies.  I  have  observed  a  few  adverse  criticisms 
on  the  Committee  because  they  have  not  adopted  a  definition,  but 
I  think  these  are  probably  due  to  the  premature  publication  of 
a  portion  only  of  the  draft  report,  the  paragraphs  dealing  with 
this  subject  having  been  omitted  from  such  publication. 

The  application  of  this  principle  of  judicial  discretion  to  proceed- 
ings in  bankruptcy  is  of  importance  and  appears  to  me  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  justice  to  the  claims  of  other  creditors.  There  were 
cases  proved  before  the  Committee  in  which  the  amount  proved  by 
the  money-lender  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sum  actually 
advanced,  resulting  in  the  swamping  of  the  claims  of  other  and 
legitimate  creditors.  The  suggested  limitation  of  interest  in  all 
such  cases  to  5  per  cent.,  with  the  right  to  prove  for  the  remainder 
after  the  other  debts  proved  against  the  estate  have  been  paid  in  full, 
is  a  just  and  necessary  reform  of  the  present  bankruptcy  law. 

The  registration  of  money-lenders,  the  compelling  of  such  traders 
to  trade  only  in  their  own  names,  and  other  similar  reforms  in  the 
law,  were  suggested  by  almost  every  witness  examined,  and  the 
Committee  have  recommended  their  adoption. 

So  far  as  they  go  they  are  wise  and  necessary  suggestions.  But 
to  speak  of  any  such  reforms  in  the  law  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
the  money-lending  system  is  pure  folly.  There  are  two  effective 
ways,  and  only  two,  of  meeting  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  but 
these  must  be  worked  side  by  side.  The  establishment  of  co-operative 
credit  will  largely  drive  the  money-lender  out  of  the  market;  the  giving 
to  the  courts  the  power  to  review  (as  suggested  by  the  Committee) 
'  hard  and  unconscionable  bargains  '  will  control  what  remains  of  his 
business.  These  methods  in  combination  have  brought  the  evil  within 
manageable  limits  elsewhere.  In  Switzerland,  thirty  years  ago,  the 
complaints  against  the  usurer  were  widespread  ;  to-day  he  is  declared 
to  be  of  no  account. 
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In  this  country  the  banking  system  is  developed  to  such,  an 
extent  as  to  render  very  little  necessary  in  the  way  of  co-operative 
credit.  Whether  Parliament  will  be  prepared  to  grasp  the  nettle 
vigorously  and  root  out  what  Judge  Snagge  described  as  '  vermin ' 
remains  to  be  seen.  Ignorance  of  the  system  and  its  evils  can  no 
longer  be  pleaded.  And  in  my  opinion  the  way  out  is  at  once  clear, 
safe,  and  expedient. 

T.  \V.  EUSSELL. 
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VEGETARIAN  STILL 

A   REPLY  TO  SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON 


SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON  may  rightly  ask  for  a  reply  to  his  articles  on 
the  subject  of  vegetarianism,1  for  therein  he  trenchantly  deals  with 
some  of  the  chief  arguments  upon  which  the  whole  vegetarian 
movement  is  based,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  that  part  of  his  own 
writings  have  been  wrested  from  their  context  by  vegetarians  to 
obtain  a  meaning  contrary  to  that  which  he  intended  by  them. 

I  very  gladly  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  Sir  Henry  throws  down, 
for  it  is  a  great  number  of  years  ago  since,  as  a  student  of  theology 
at  Oxford,  I  came  across  the  great  question  of  flesh  or  no  flesh  as  the 
best  dietary  for  the  human  race.  The  question  which  then  chiefly 
engaged  my  attention  was  the  relation  of  food  to  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  side  of  man,  and,  swayed  by  the  esoteric  teaching  which 
I  found  in  every  religion  worthy  of  being  classed  as  a  divine  faith,  I 
adopted  a  dietary  from  which  the  '  carnalities '  were  as  much  as 
possible  excluded. 

In  later  years  my  lot  has  fallen  in  the  dealing  with  human  bodies 
rather  than  their  souls,  and  the  development  of  the  physical  part  of 
that  perfect  man  which  every  idealist  should  keep  before  him  as  the 
ultimate.  I  have  personally  met  hundreds  of  vegetarians,  and  have 
further  examined  hundreds  of  others  who,  though  not  vegetarians  on 
principle,  have  for  health  reasons  been  abstaining  entirely  from  what 
have  been  irreverently  called  '  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.' 2 

During  the  whole  of  this  long  period  of  personal  trial  and  obser- 
vation I  have  been  gradually  forced  into  the  conviction  that  ethics 
and  science  alike,  reasons  spiritual  and  arguments  material,  unite  in 
favour  of  a  non-flesh  dietary  as  one  best  fitted  for  the  highest 
development  of  the  human  race,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  only  my 
duty  to  defend  the  cause  of  vegetarianism  against  the  attacks  made 
upon  it  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  but  to  aim  if  possible  to  win  so 
great  an  authority  on  dietary  over  to  the  side  of  the  progressives. 

I  therefore  take  the  first  opportunity  of  saying  that  no  good  can 
ever  be  obtained  by  misrepresentation.  If  Sir  Henry  declares  that 

1  Nineteenth,  Century  for  April  and  June. 

2  About  500  in-patients  have    been    treated  at  the  Vegetarian  Hospital  at 
Loughton,  Essex. 
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he  does  not  consider  that  a  non-flesh  dietary  is  generally  desirable 
for  the  human  race,  it  is  quite  indefensible  to  quote  any  isolated  text 
from  his  writings  which  would  give  that  impression,  unless  the 
modifying  context  which  would  show  the  limitations  he  lays  down  be 
quoted  at  the  same  time. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  quotations  referred  to,  I  am  authorised 
by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  they  appear,  to  say  that  he 
merely  copied  in  all  innocence  from  some  previous  quotations  that 
he  had  come  across,  and  that  he  sent  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  to  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  about  four  or  five  months  ago  and  received  a  kind 
note  in  reply.  Had  he  had  the  slightest  intimation  that  his  quota- 
tions misrepresented  the  author's  views,  he  would  have  taken  steps 
to  correct  them  at  the  earliest  moment.  The  pamphlet  is  practically 
out  of  print,  and  when  reissued  the  same  mistake  will  not  occur. 

Although  the  pamphlet  in  question  bore  the  name  of  the 
Vegetarian  Federal  Union  upon  it,  it  was  in  no  sense  an  official 
publication,  and  the  writer  of  it  accepts  sole  responsibility  for  the  way 
in  which  the  quotations  were  placed. 

I  may  further  add  that  all  the  envelopes  which  bore  the  quotation 
from  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  works,  and  which  were  issued  by  the 
Vegetarian  Federal  Union,  were  destroyed  when  Sir  Henry  pointed 
out  that  by  the  extract  thus  standing  alone  his  views  were  mis- 
represented. 

If  vegetarianism  needs  the  misrepresentation  of  authorities 3  to 
support  it,  it  had  better  die ;  but  it  does  not,  and  why  I  believe  that 
this  is  so  let  me  explain. 

Sir  Henry  first  attacks  the  name,  and  claims  that  no  one  is  con- 
sistent with  his  name  and  his  traditions  who  calls  himself  a  vege- 
tarian and  yet  takes  eggs  and  milk. 

As  to  tradition — pace  Latham's  Dictionary — I  never  heard  of  any 
vegetarian  society  forbidding  its  members  the  use  of  animal  products. 
Many  sects  have  sprung  up  at  different  times  and  have  called  them- 
selves Edenites,  fruitarians,  &c.,  and  many  vegetarian  writers  have 
written  strongly  in  favour  of  a  dietary  wholly  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  a  large  number  of  vegetarians  take  but  a  minimum 
of  animal  products,  but  no  vegetarian  society  that  I  have  ever  heard 

3  While  I  quite  appreciate  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  indignation  at  what  appears  to 
him  with  reason  to  be  wilful  misrepresentation  of  his  views,  I  think  that  it  is  but 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  vegetarian  societies  have  always — side  by  side  with  the 
excerpts— offered  for  sale  and  largely  advertised  the  book  from  which  the  extracts 
were  taken,  and  I  know  that  a  large  number  of  copies  of  food  and  Feeding  have  been 
distributed  freely.  This,  I  think,  is  an  absolute  answer  to  any  suspicion  of  mala  fides. 
I  had  seen  quotations  in  favour  of  a  vegetarian  dietary  from  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
writings  for  years  before  I  became  in  any  way  connected  with  any  vegetarian  society, 
but  they  never  led  me  to  think  that  Sir  Henry  was  a  vegetarian  or  even  an  advocate 
of  it  as  such ;  I  had  always  looked  upon  them  rather  as  the  Pauline  quotations  from 
the  heathen  writers,  where  the  apostle  throws  at  a  Pagan  world  stinging  words,  with 
the  prefix  'one  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said." 
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of  has  tabooed  animal  products.  In  fact  the  Vegetarian  Society — the 
oldest  organisation  in  England — took  as  its  positive  watchword 
V.E.M.,  i.e.  Vegetable  products,  Eggs  and  Milk. 

Vegetarianism  does  not  mean  vegetable-eating.  '  I  vegetare,  thou 
vegetarest,  he  vegetares,'  is  not  synonymous  with  '  1  eat  vegetables, 
thou  eatest  vegetables,  he  eats  vegetables.'  The  root  of  the  word  is 
'  vegeto,  to  vitalise,  to  give  vigour,'  and  the  principle  underlying  the 
word  thus  derived  is  that  the  best  vitality  can  only  be  obtained  from 
foods  which  are  in  the  ascending  scale  of  vitalism,  not  from  those  in 
the  descending  scale.  There  is  an  immense  difference  between  a 
fruit,  or  nut,  or  grain,  and  the  body  of  a  stall-fed  animal.  The  one 
is  a  storehouse  of  latent  vitality,  wherein  the  very  best  that  the 
plant  or  tree  can  produce  has  been  focussed  for  the  purpose  of  that 
highest  mystery  in  life,  viz.  reproduction  and  species  perpetuation. 
The  flesh  of  a  stall-fed  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  substance  in 
which  the  products  of  vital  degradation — katabolic  change — are  ever 
to  be  found,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  special  organs,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  blood  which  is  usually  drained  away,  the 
body  of  the  animal  which  is  eaten  would  fall  within  the  category  of 
multitudinous  atomic  deaths,  and  could  not  be  put  into  the  same 
class  with  those  storehouses  of  vitality  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred. 

Now  milk  and  eggs  come  within  the  latter  classification.  Until 
the  actual  onset  of  vital  development,  until  the  mystery  of  karyo- 
kinesis  is  as  a  fact  set  up,  the  egg  may  be  classed  with  the  nascent 
and  not  with  the  decadent  vitalities.  Milk,  too,  is  the  secretion  of 
one  of  the  organs  referred  to  above,  and  only  to  the  most  limited 
extent  can  any  constituent  of  milk  be  looked  upon  as  excretive  in 
character. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  then,  the  flesh  of  animals  is  connected  with 
used-up  vitality,  and  with  the  products  of  atomic  death,  while  fruits, 
grains,  nuts,  seeds,  eggs  and  milk  are  connected  with  nascent 
vitality. 

Vegetarians  then  aim  at  excluding  from  their  dietary  foods  which 
come  under  the  former  category,  and  in  so  doing  are  fairly  consistent, 
and  are  not  deserving  of  that  taunt  of  sailing  under  false  pretences 
of  which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  accused  them. 

The  next  argument  advanced  is  that  because  a  child  commences 
life  drinking  milk,  there  is  strong  a  priori  evidence  that  the  human 
race  was  not  intended  to  be  exclusively  vegetarian.  I  have  already 4 
pointed  out  that  this  proves  too  much,  for  every  mammal  commences 
life  drinking  milk,  and  therefore  if  we  press  Sir  Henry's  argument 
home,  it  would  mean  that  all  mammalia  should  be  either  carnivorous 
or  omnivorous. 

4  Address  at  a  dinner  at  the  Holbonr  Restaurant  given  by  the  London  Vegetarian 
Association,  May  1898. 
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My  opponent  replies5  that  his  statement  is  to  be  modified  by 
physiological  adaptation,  and  that  since  a  calf  later  on  develops  four 
stomachs,  this  is  evidence  that  its  time  of  carnivorism  is  over,  and 
that  its  period  of  herbivorism  has  commenced.  Precisely.  The  fact 
of  commencing  life  drinking  milk  proves  only  that  when  the  foetal 
life  is  separated  from  the  maternal  life  it  is  not  always  in  a  position 
to  live  independently  in  a  new  environment.  The  human  child  when 
born  is  as  unfit  to  eat  starchy  foods  as  the  calf  is  to  eat  grass,  but  as 
-soon  as  the  calf  develops  its  teeth  and  its  stomachs  it  is  ready  to  join 
the  herbivora  ;  so  also  when  the  human  child  develops  its  teeth  and 
its  ptyalin — amongst  other  things — it  is  ready  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  frugivora. 

The  human  child,  the  squirrel,  the  anthropoid  ape,  the  pig,  the 
•cat  and  the  calf  all  begin  life  with  milk,  but  instinct  begotten  of 
physiological  necessity  in  proper  time  directs  the  calf  to  his  grass, 
the  cat  to  its  flesh,  the  pig  to  its  omnium  gatherum,  the  squirrel  to 
its  nuts,  and  the  anthropoid  and  the  human  to  their  fruits. 

Sir  Henry  raises  the  problem  of  climate.  Happily  for  the  moment 
the  question  is  confined  within  small  limits.  Vegetarians  are  not 
sending  missionaries  to  the  Esquimaux  to  teach  them  to  give  up 
their  blubber.  The  crusade  is  so  far  confined  to  the  so-called  civilised 
races  living  in  temperate  climes.  The  battle  is  one  that  is  being 
fought  here  in  England,  where  all  the  wealth  of  fruit  and  grain  of 
every  land  is  to  be  found  all  the  year  round.  No  one  surely  suggests 
that  the  English  climate  is  too  cold  for  a  vegetarian  dietary  when 
there  is  the  experience  of  the  stalwart  hardy  Scotch  peasantry,  in  a 
climate  far  more  rigorous,6  developing  brain  and  muscle  superior  to 
the  average  Englishman,  and  this  upon  a  dietary  which  for  genera- 
tions has  been  so  largely  vegetarian  that  no  one  would  dream  of 
saying  that  the  small  amount  of  flesh  eaten  by  them  could  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

I  quite  agree  that  climate  affects  dietary,  and  that  the  food 
should  be  modified  in  relation  to  temperature,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  any  animal  should  entirely  change  the  whole  type  of  its 
food  to  meet  such  exigencies.  The  horse,  for  example,  is  of  tropical 
origin,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  horses  are  transferred  to  Iceland 
they  should  change  their  herbivorous  habits  and  add  flesh  to  their 

5  Nineteenth  Century  for  June. 

6  I  see  no  great  force  in  Sir  Henry's  condemnation  of  a  vegetarian  commissariat 
when  I  read  what  was  the  food  of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  find  that  frumentum  was 
the  backbone  of  the  invincible  army  of  Caesar ;  and  when  the  correspondents  from  the 
front  in  the  late  Turco-Greekish  war  reported  that  the  Turkish  army  marching  to  its 
"victories  was  fed  on  rice,  and  beans,  and  onions,  and  figs,  and  water  ;  and  when  I  find 
that  in  the  splendid  crossing  of  the  Shandur  Pass,  which  equalled  Gourko  s  crossing 
the  Balkans, '  the  sepoys'  rations  consisted  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour  and  a  very 
little  "  ghi,"  or  clarified  butter.     They  had  nothing  else  except  when  they  were  able 
to  get  a  little  millet,  which  the  Chitralis  grind  and  make  into  cakes.'     (Tlw  (Mitral 
Campaign,  by  H.  C.  Thomson,  p.  148.) 

VOL.      XL1V— No.  258  S 
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food.  No  one  talks  about  adding  either  fish  or  flesh  to  the  food 
of  the  hardy  Iceland  pony !  I  have  never  met  any  one  sufficiently 
logical  to  argue  that  owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate  the  arctic 
reindeer  should  feed  upon  flesh  or  blubber.  Reindeer  are  able  in  this 
rigorous  climate  to  maintain  the  highest  physique  and  vigour  upon  a 
dietary  similar  in  origin  to  that  on  which  their  tropical  ancestors  fed, 
so  that  even  if  the  speculative  problem  of  vegetarianism  in  the  arctic 
regions  had  to  be  faced — which  for  the  moment  it  has  not — it  appears 
to  me  that  there  would  be  strong  a  priori  arguments  to  prove  that 
if  man  be  of  frugivorous  origin,  we  might  develop  a  somewhat  finer 
race  of  men  by  keeping  to  the  class  of  food  of  our  ancestors  than  the 
present  stunted  Esquimaux,  who  have  adopted  the  lines  of  argument 
suggested  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

The  magnificent  race  of  reindeer  living  on  scanty  mosses  in  those 
regions  affords  some  evidence  in  point. 

To  me  the  question  of  climate  is  very  largely  one  of  oils  and  fats. 
These  should  be  increased  in  ratio  the  lower  the  temperature,  but  so  far 
I  have  found  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  assumption  that  animal 
fat  is  superior  to  vegetable  fat  for  non-carnivorous  animals  under 
such  circumstances ;  nay,  rather  the  evidence  appears  to  me  to  bear 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  fat  from  such  foods  as 
oatmeal  and  maize  meal  over  that  from  flesh  for  long  continued  labour 
under  a  low  temperature. 

I  look  upon  Sir  Henry's  advocacy  of  flesh  eating,  and  especially  of 
beef  teas  and  similar  flesh  extract  eating  upon  the  ground  of  easy 
digestion,  as  the  most  serious  portion  of  both  of  his  articles.  We 
differ  in  toto  as  to  this  question,  and  I  gladly  seize  the  opportunity 
of  stating  that  I  believe  that  it  is  this  constant  preaching  of  what  I 
venture  to  call  the  '  gospel  of  the  liverfluke ' 7  which  is  tending  to 
undermine  the  stamina  of  the  race. 

Is  it  true  that  ease  of  digestion  is  a  test  of  value  ?  I  think  not. 
This  is  the  age  of  predigestion,  and  it  is  the  age  par  excellence  of 
dyspepsia.  Every  train,  and  tram,  and  omnibus  is  placarded  with  the 
same  catch  cry  '  easily  digested,'  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  led  away 
by  the  popular  mania,  gives  his  benediction  to  flesh  food  because  its 
proteids  are  more  easy  of  digestion  ! 

Happily  the  English  race  at  any  rate  is  not  going  just  yet  to  sink 
into  the  decadence  of  hypochondriasis ;  the  bulk  of  the  community 
will  even  yet  refuse  to  be  classed  in  that  pathological  class  who  ever 
demand  those  proteids  which  are  '  easy  of  digestion,'  and  will  the 
rather  adopt  the  policy  of  every  general,  of  every  trainer,  of  every 
teacher,  namely,  that,  '  if  you  want  an  organ  or  a  body  or  a  mind  to 
be  strong,  you  must  seek  to  give  it  regular  and  systematic  hard  work, 
and  not  pamper  it  into  atrophy  by  making  everything  easy  for  it.' 

7  The  liverfluke,  through  living  on  juices  rich  in  nutriment  and  easy  of  digestion, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  wasta  matter  in  them,  has  lost  all  his  intestines  below  the 
stomach  by  atrophy. 
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Give  me  General  Gatacre's  method  of  making  his  army  hardy 
and  fit  for  anything  by  daily  exercise,  increasing  in  severity  up  to  the 
correct  standard,  rather  than  that  of  a  general  who  chooses  mild  days 
and  level  roads  and  months  of  idleness,  on  the  plea  that  a  good  army 
ought  to  have  things  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  them. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  stamina  of  every  race  is  to  allow  laws 
to  be  made,  dietaries  fixed,  and  habits  taught  by  its  neurotics  and  its 
decadents.  It  is  the  surest  step  towards  racial  deterioration  and  final 
racial  extinction.  I  therefore  am  sorry  to  see  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
giving  any  support  to  the  modern  hysteria  of  demanding  everything 
to  be  made  artificially  '  easy  of  digestion.'  This  is  in  reality  teaching 
the  physiological  portion — the  great  bulk — of  the  community  a 
habit  of  mind  and  a  line  of  thought  only  applicable  to  the  small 
pathological  portion. 

The  sooner  we  teach  our  people  to  face  the  necessary  labour  of 
digestion,  the  better  for  the  race,  and  the  more  the  chance  of  our 
stemming  the  increasing  curse  of  dyspeptic  troubles  which  are  eating 
out  the  vitality  of  modern  life.8 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  quite  as  unfair  to 
judge  of  the  digestibility  of  the  proteid  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
from  one  example  of  the  legumens  as  it  would  be  to  class  all  forms 
of  flesh  as  indigestible  because  veal  or  lobster  happen  to  be  so. 

Surely  Sir  Henry  Thompson  does  not  suggest  that  the  proteid 
found  in  the  vegetable  world  in  the  form  of  aleurone  granules,  for 
example,  is  less  digestible  than  the  proteid  of  pork.  Surely  it  is 
unfair  to  class  fresh  young  green  peas  and  dried  old  horse  beans 
in  one  class,  under  £hat  sweeping  assertion  that  the  proteids  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  less  assimilable  than  those  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

I  have  made  a  collection  of  over  a  score  of  different  sorts  of  beans 
alone,  and  the  difference  between  many  of  them  in  respect  of  digest- 
ibility is  as  great  as  between  stringy  horseflesh  and  tender  chicken 
or  fish,  and  yet  people  often  make  the  mistake  of  saying  that  they 
'  can't  digest  beans '  because  they  tried  one  sort  once.  It  would  be 
just  as  logical  to  assert  that  they  could  not  digest  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl, 
because  they  once  had  nightmare  after  a  veal  and  ham  pie  ! 

The  argument  as  to  difficulty  of  digestion,  however,  even  for 
the  pathological  portion  of  the  community,  is  only  a  bugbear  in 
name,  because  it  is  not  suggested  that  it  applies  to  milk  and  eggs, 
which  I  have  shown  may  rightly  form  an  integral  part  of  a  vegetarian 
dietary. 

The  last  point  I  have  to  deal  with  is  not  one  of  medical  but  of 


8  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  an  important  collection  of  evidence  to  show  that 
digestive  troubles  may  be  greatly  ameliorated  and  often  permanently  removed  by  a 
properly  selected  vegetarian  dietary. 

a  2 
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ethico-scientific  value.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  looks  upon  man  as  a 
temporary  vice-providence,  and  thinks  that  he  manifests  his  benefi- 
cence by  giving  life  to  countless  animals  which  he  breeds  for  the 
purpose  of  food,  and  that  therefore  flesh  eating  is  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  interests  of  animals  themselves.  It  appears  to  me  that  herein 
my  opponent  is  writing  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  findings  of 
science.  He  is  assuming  that  man  in  his  position  of  '  temporary 
vice-providence '  can  '  create,'  whereas  science  says  that  creation  is 
outside  his  power.  No  one  nowadays  dreams  of  saying  that  he  can 
make  matter  or  make  heat  or  make  electricity,  and  yet  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  argues  as  if  he  thought  that  man  could  make  vitality. 

The  breeder  is  only  as  one  who  rubs  the  rosin  with  the  catskin 
or  the  glass  with  the  silk.  He  only  attracts  into  a  particular  channel 
some  portion  of  vitality  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  into 
other  channels  under  the  influence  of  other  attractive  agencies,  and 
then,  forsooth,  because  he  brings  into  the  bondage  of  domesticated 
slavery  portions  of  vitality  which  might  otherwise  have  passed  into 
that  beautiful  freedom  which  forest  and  prairie  are  full  of,  he  is  put 
into  a  beatific  niche  and  called  the  creator  of  life,  the  giver  of 
existence,  the  dispenser  of  the  best  of  gifts,  and  is  implored  to  go  on 
and  multiply  his  benefactions  even  though  he  be  linked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  butcher  and  the  slaughterman. 

This  apotheosis  of  the  flesh  eater  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
benefactor  to  the  animal  creation,  because  he  induces  the  breeder  to 
increase  the  sum  total  of  existing  lives,  is  an  argumentative  '  sport 
back '  to  those  pre-scientific  days  when  it  was  thought  that  matter 
could  be  created  or  destroyed  at  will.  If  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
arguments  were  extended  to  the  human  race,  he  would  see  into  what 
a  wondrous  maze  he  had  unwittingly  been  led. 

Man  cannot  rise  to  the  position  of  '  vice-providence '  by  emulating 
the  function  of  creation,  but  rather  by  practising  those  divine  virtues 
of  which  '  mercy  '  is  one  of  the  greatest.  Vegetarianism  being  more 
nearly  in  harmony  with  ethical  concepts,  as  well  as  with  the  scientific 
foreshadowing  of  evolutionary  development,  we  may  expect  a  rapidly 
growing  number  who  will,  in  appealing  to  the  tribunal  of  sanctified 
common  sense,  be  '  vegetarians  still.' 

JOSIAH  OLDFIELD. 
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OPPOSITE  each  other  in  the  wards  of  the  London  Hospital  lie  at  this 
moment  two  young  girls,  strangers  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
from  which  the  major  part  of  the  great  hospital's  clients  are  drawn, 
and  rousing  in  both  visitors  and  inmates  a  very  special  interest. 
They  are  patients  from  the  Potteries,  one  with  swollen  eyelids  and 
bleared  sight,  the  other  with  recurring  fits  of  fearful  intensity,  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  soundness  of  the  comment  of  the  ward  sister  that 
'  this  lead-poisoning  seems  to  be  a  terrible  thing.'  The  phrase  was 
not  based  on  these  particular  instances  alone,  for  within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  wards  of  the  London  Hospital  have  housed  eight  or  nine 
of  these  Pottery  visitors,  one  of  whom  out  of  the  number  has  left  and 
returned  to  her  friends,  incurable  even  by  the  skilled  offices  of 
specialists  ;  one  other,  after  lying  insensible  for  some  short  time 
after  admission,  died. 

The  home  of  these  workers  is  in  Staffordshire,  and  around  it  is 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in  England.  The  little  group  of 
blackened  Pottery  towns,  Burslem,  Stoke,  Hanley,  Etruria,  Longton, 
and  the  rest,  with  streets  full  of  dwarfed  anaemic-looking  workers,  are 
within  a  few  miles  of  lovely  scenery  and  healthy-looking  country 
people,  and  wooded  hills  rise  beyond  the  hideous  domes  of  the  kilns 
and  the  foul  smoke  which  lies  like  a  mist  across  the  Black  Country. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  visitor  to  one  of  the  potteries 
which  line  the  streets  is  the  strange  appearance  of  the  white  shroud- 
like  coverings  which  the  workers  wear,  and  which  are  their  protection 
against  the  powdery  lead  which  rises  in  a  cloud  as  the  workers 
scrape  the  glaze  from  the  edges  of  tiles  and  plates,  or  dust  on  the 
colour  in  the  lithographic  processes,  or  lay  a  ground  of  colour  on 
the  ware.  But  it  is  not  only  from  this  dust  that  there  is  danger ; 
it  exists  wherever  the  raw  lead  is  present,  and  exists  also  where  the 
fine  flint  dust  rises  ;  and  the  girl  who  wipes  the  unglazed  ware  with 
fine  tow,  the  man  or  woman  who  dips  the  ware  into  the  tub  of  glaze, 
hand  and  arms  white  with  the  thick  fluid,  the  girl  or  boy  who 
carries  the  wet  ware  from  the  tub  to  dry,  is  just  as  much  exposed 
to  danger  as  the  ware-cleaner  or  the  ground-layer.  The  pro- 
cesses in  which  death  and  disease  lurk  are  so  many  that  there  is 
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reason  enough  for  the  grim  irony  which  leads  now  and  then  a  loung- 
ing worker  to  inscribe  on  the  gate  or  wall  of  a  pottery  '  The  Death- 
house  '  or  '  The  Cemetery.' 

The  forms  which  disease  initiated  by  lead-poisoning  take  are  as 
numerous  as  the  processes  which  engender  it,  but  the  early  stages 
seem,  in  most  instances,  to  be  the  same. 

The  pallor  of  the  face  and  the  look  of  consumptive  sickly 
prettiness  that  distinguish  to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  the  women  of 
the  place  mark  the  early  ansemic  stage  of  disease.  Following  on 
anaemia  come  the  acuter  forms ;  first,  generally,  lead  colic,  and  the 
victims,  bowed  with  the  pain,  will  seize  on  anything  to  serve  as  a 
counter-irritant.  A  '  hot  sherd '  from  the  kiln  has  served  the  pur- 
pose, and  burnt  dress  and  blistered  skin  have  borne  evidence  how 
intense  is  the  suffering  which  can  have  found  relief  in  such  a  remedy. 
Sometimes  the  workers,  benefiting  from  this  severe  warning,  will 
obtain  work  elsewhere,  or  it  may  be  that,  not  being  very  susceptible 
to  the  poison  of  the  lead,  he  or  she  will  continue  the  work,  suffering 
from  time  to  time  from  recurring  fits  of  lead  colic,  but  on  the  whole 
retaining,  for  a  pottery  worker,  tolerable  health.  But  oftener  other 
stages  follow,  the  hands  become  useless  from  wrist-drop,  and  paralysis, 
fits,  blindness  complete  or  partial,  impeded  speech,  and  insanity  are 
some  of  the  developments,  while  a  certain  number  of  more  fortunate 
cases  end  early  in  death. 

Since  November  last  about  ten  deaths  returned  as  due  to  lead- 
poisoning  have  come  before  the  public  ;  that  there  have  been  many 
more  is  undoubted,  for  not  only  are  returns  very  faulty  and  inquests 
often  unsatisfactory,  but  many  deaths  have  escaped  the  notice  which 
have  attended  these.  These  ten  deaths  are  typical.  One  in  particular 
is  an  instance  of  how  every  hideous  development  of  the  disease  can 
be  crowded  into  one  human  experience.  A  girl  lately  married,  who 
had  been  working  in  the  dipping  house  at  a  large  factory,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning. 
She  was  carried  home,  and  a  friend,  hearing  of  her  case,  went  the  next 
day  to  see  her.  '  She  lay  there,  such  a  pathetic,  pretty  little  figure,' 
said  she,  '  tossing  from  side  to  side,  feverish  and  delirious,  and  crying 
continually  that  she  was  thirsty  and  begging  for  something  to  drink.' 
Her  eyeballs  were  strained  and  staring,  and  the  next  day  sightless ; 
then  convulsions  supervened,  and  on  the  following  day  again  stupor, 
and  death.  She  was  twenty-one  when  she  died.  This  feature  of 
death  at  an  early  age  marks  nearly  every  instance  of  death  from  this 
cause.  In  the  list  there  are  two  boys,  one  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
another  sixteen.  The  six  women  are  none  of  them  over  twenty-one, 
while  of  the  three  men,  one  who  died  at  forty  years  is  the  only 
person  reaching  a  middle  age.  Nor  does  the  length  of  exposure  to 
the  poison  necessarily  affect  the  case,  since  a  girl  of  twenty  who  has 
just  died  suddenly  had  worked  at  the  trade  for  only  seven  days. 
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The  same  feature,  the  far  greater  susceptibility  of  the  young  in 
comparison  with  that  of  older  persons,  shows  in  all  the  forms  which 
lead-poisoning  takes.  Of  the  thirteen  cases  of  complete,  and  seven 
cases  of  partial  blindness  recently  discovered,  nearly  all  occurred 
before  twenty-one  years  of  age,  though  some  are  of  twenty  years' 
standing. 

It  is  natural  to  first  state  the  most  striking  instances  of  the 
effects  of  the  trade,  but  cases  of  lesser  suffering  are  numberless. 
In  every  street  there  are  families  supporting  some  crippled  victim 
out  of  their  scanty  earnings,  and  the  workhouse  of  course  accounts 
for  a  certain  number  of  the  totally  friendless.  Besides  these 
there  are  everywhere  persons  suffering  from  disease  and  still  work- 
ing at  their  trade.  These  return  home  from  time  to  time  to  be 
nursed  by  relations  through  disablement,  struggling  back  to  work 
after  a  time  till  another  bout  of  suffering  seizes  them,  with  no 
outlook  but  final  collapse.  Often  the  doctor  forbids  return  to 
work.  '  He  said,  "  If  you  go  back  to  work,  you  need  not  come  to  me 
any  more," '  explained  a  girl  who  had  had  to  stop  because  of  the 
severity  of  the  fits  from  which  she  had  begun  to  suffer.  '  And  shall 
you  go  back  ? '  was  the  query.  '  Yes,  I  can't  change  about,  and 
there's  nothing  else  to  do.' 

This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  life  in  the  Potteries.  Everything 
centres  round  the  one  trade,  and  out  of  the  35,000  women  employed 
throughout  the  country  in  this  work,  20,700  women,  not  counting 
girls  under  eighteen,  are  found  in  the  Staffordshire  towns.  The 
difficulty  is  as  great  for  men.  Thirty- five  years  of  age  is  the  usual 
limit  of  a  potter's  life,  and  the  phthisis  which  comes  from  breathing 
flint  dust  makes  this  of  all  trades  the  most  destructive  to  human 
life.  The  skilled  potter  overtaken  by  disease  can  rarely  turn  his 
hand  to  anything  else.  The  potters  are  an  intelligent  class  of  men, 
and  hardly  accept  their  fate  with  the  dull  acquiescence  of  the  more 
unskilled.  'It's  hard  for  the  potters,'  said  a  local  minister  who 
numbered  many  among  his  parishioners.  '  They  must  go  on  with 
their  trade  or  see  their  children  starve,  and  they  know  what  it 
means  when  the  doctor  says  :  "If  you  go  back  you  die."  About  five 
years  more  work  with  constant  suffering  ;  then  a  few  weeks  in  which, 
propped  up  with  pillows,  you  cough  your  life  away.' 

Go  down  to  the  Potteries  and  persuade  some  one  used  to  the 
place,  and  knowing  where  sickness  is,  to  take  you  round,  and  the 
effect  left  on  your  mind  is  of  having  seen  a  district  visited  by 
some  fearful  epidemic.  In  one  house  a  woman  partially  paralysed 
and  with  speech  so  impeded  that  only  those  long  accustomed  to 
interpret  for  her  can  guess  at  her  meaning,  has  struggled  pitifully 
for  years  to  carry  on  her  household  duties.  A  street  off,  a  tall 
handsome  woman,  half-blind  and  partially  paralysed,  is  sitting  mind- 
ing a  neighbour's  house — the  only  wage-earning  occupation  of  which 
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she  is  capable.  Another  home  has  been  kept  by  the  wife's  earnings 
for  six  years,  and  the  husband  since  the  early  stages  of  his  illnessr 
when  pain  and  paralysis  had  prostrated  him  for  months,  has  occupied 
all  day  long  for  that  space  of  time  the  seat  by  the  fire,  hands  and 
feet  swollen  and  bent,  and  unable,  except  at  rare  intervals  of  ease,  to- 
move  even  to  the  door.  There  is  a  home  where  the  mother  has  lost 
the  use  of  her  hands,  which  hang  loose  from  the  wrist.  She  cannot 
lift  or  dust  or  clean,  and  'most  days  I  feed  her,'  says  her  daughter- 
in-law,  with  whom  the  helpless  woman  has  come  to  live.  In  each 
home  you  hear  some  story  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Every 
family  can  tell  of  some  friend  or  relation  who  has  suffered  from  lead- 
poisoning,  till  one's  experience  culminates  in  the  home  where  the 
father,  crippled  with  lead,  had  lost  his  wife  from  the  disease,  the 
daughter  had  lost  her  husband,  and  out  of  many  children  had  reared 
only  one  sickly  child.  '  The  children  never  come  to  anything,'  say 
the  women  who  work  in  the  dangerous  pottery  processes,  and  this  is 
true.  It  is  not  only  the  present  generation  which  is  affected  by  the 
trade  ;  it  slays  the  greater  number  of  the  children,  and  enfeebles  the 
few  who  survive.  The  bewildered  town  councillors  of  Burslem  dis- 
cussed recently  the  extraordinary  mortality  in  the  child  life  of  the 
district,  and  one  of  them  accounted  for  it  by  the  activity  of  the 
insurance  agent.  A  reference  to  any  expert  would  have  explained 
the  mystery.  Dr.  Oliver,  the  great  authority  on  dangerous  trades, 
states  that  the  children  born  of  lead  workers  usually  die  in  convul- 
sions, and  Dr.  Prendegast,  writing  the  other  day,  quotes  figures  on 
the  subject  from  another  expert.  'In  123  pregnancies  seventy-three 
were  born  dead ;  of  these  sixty-four  were  abortions,  four  premature 
births,  and  five  at  their  full  time.  Of  the  fifty  born  alive  twenty 
died  the  first  year,  eight  the  second,  seven  the  third,  one  later,  and 
only  fourteen  reached  the  age  of  ten  years.' 

Among  the  thousands  of  object-lessons  which  illustrate  this 
scientific  analysis  in  the  Potteries  is  one  of  a  family  of  three 
daughters.  One  sister  has  had  four  children.  These  were  born 
before  their  time,  living  only  a  few  hours  ;  the  fourth,  a  sickly  baby, 
lived  one  year.  The  other  sister  had  two  stillborn  children.  The 
third  sister  is  unmarried  and  blind. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Potteries  so  far  as  it  is  yefc 
known,  but  investigations  are  at  present  incomplete,  and  every  day 
brings  to  light  some  new  instance  of  suffering.  The  blame  for  the 
existing  state  of  things  lies  at  several  doors,  and,  added  to  the  apathy 
of  the  workers  and  the  cupidity  and  callousness  of  employers,  is  the 
extraordinary  slackness  and  indifference  of  the  officials  of  the  State. 
The  apathy  of  the  workers  is  one  of  the  first  things  an  outsider  notes. 
Accustomed  to  the  prospect  of  suffering,  they  dully  accept  it  when 
it  overtakes  them,  treating  it  as  an  inevitable  fate.  The  employers 
blame  the  workers  for  neglecting  the  special  rules  and  failing  to, 
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protect  themselves ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  cleanliness, 
sobriety,  or  virtue  necessarily  protect  the  worker.  '  I  never  smoked 
or  drank  spirits  or  beer.  I  was  always  a  careful  man,'  whispered  a 
wretched  potter,  who  had  sacrificed  every  little  pleasure  to  bring 
immunity  from  suffering,  and  who  at  forty-five  was  dying  of 
'  potter's  rot.' 

The  employers  have  suffered  from  the  absence  of  public  opinion, 
and  from  the  sort  of  moral  stagnation  of  a  district  in  which  men  are 
competing  against  each  other  in  a  '  dangerous  trade,'  in  which  the 
suffering  of  the  workers  is  a  necessity  of  the  work,  and  the  consumer 
the  only  person  much  considered. 

Two  or  three  of  the  employers  have  recognised  their  responsibility, 
and  are  trying  to  provide  for  the  lives  which  they  have  maimed ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  have  left  them  to  the  charge  of  the 
public. 

The  papers,  the  Staffordshire  Sentinel  and  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
which  published  early  in  the  agitation  lists  of  pottery  sufferers, 
published  also  an  account  of  the  actions  taken  by  their  employers  on 
their  behalf. 

But  the  scandal  is  a  public  one,  and  it  is,  after  all,  not  by  gibbet- 
ing employers,  but  by  insisting  on  the  responsibility  of  the  State, 
that  effective  action  can  be  taken  by  the  public.  The  potteries  are 
governed  by  a  code  of  special  rules,  which  are  distinguished  by  two 
features — a  vagueness  of  wording,  admirably  calculated  to  promote 
evasion  of  the  law,  and  a  determination  to  throw  all  responsibility  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  employed.  Rest  and  leisure  figure  slightly 
enough  in  any  case  in  the  life  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  here  the 
working  day  is  prolonged  by  the  sprinkling  and  sweeping  of  work- 
shops, the  removal  of  dust,  scraps,  ashes  and  dirt,  and  the  weekly 
cleaning  of  work-benches  and  stairs.  For  certain  additional  sweeping 
the  workers  pay,  and  when  one  recollects  that  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  earnings  of  a  girl  working  in  the  potteries  average  Is.  or 
8s.,  this  system  is  unfortunate.  Out  of  such  wages,  probably  already 
lowered  by  such  deductions  as  3d.  for  washing,  ^d.  for  gas,  2cZ.  for 
the  infirmary,  the  additional  2cZ.  a  week  for  sweeping  is  a  serious 
infliction.  The  administration  of  the  local  inspector  points  the  lesson 
that  the  onus  of  upholding  the  rules  rests  mainly  on  the  worker. 
'  Of  sixty-four  prosecutions  for  breaches  of  the  special  rules  under- 
taken in  1895  and  1896,  sixty  were  directed  against  workpeople.' ' 

The  only  proposal  which  the  Home  Secretary  has  so  far  seen  his 
way  to  bring  forward  is  in  the  direction  of  the  amendment  of  these 
rules,  amendment  which  in  many  cases  proposes  no  more  serious 
change  than  the  provision  of  a  fan,  or  the  addition  of  a  '  towel '  to  the 
definition  of  '  washing  conveniences.'  The  proposals  of  the  workers, 


1  See  memorandum  issued  by  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Club  Union  Buildings, 
Clerkenwell  Road,  E.G. 
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roused  at  length  by  public  feeling  to  frame  suggestions  for  themselves, 
were  first  embodied  in  a  petition  and  then  put  by  the  deputation 
introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  These  proposals  comprised  the 
appointment  of  a  woman  inspector  to  take  charge  of  the  district,  the 
raising  of  the  age  of  persons  employed  in  dangerous  processes  to 
eighteen  years,  and  the  extension  of  the  protection  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Act,  as  in  Germany,  to  '  dangerous  trades.'  Further  suggestions 
based  on  the  necessity  for  accurate  returns  urge  that  the  examining 
doctor  should  be  paid  by  the  State  instead  of  by  the  employer. 
Eeturns  are  admittedly  inaccurate,  and,  as  at  Bryant  and  May's,  where 
a  case  of  '  necrosis '  was  returned  as  cardiac  exhaustion,  lead-poison- 
ing in  the  Potteries  has  figured  as  '  typhoid  fever.'  Special  rules 
apportioning  fairly  responsibility  as  between  employer  and  employed 
should  be  drafted,  and  the  Home  Secretary  should  be  given  ad- 
ditional powers  enabling  him  to  put  them  immediately  into  force, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  submitting  them  to  the  very  employers  for 
whose  government  they  are  created.  But  whatever  other  course  is 
adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  do  away  with  the  use  of  the  raw 
lead.  Investigation  shows  that  by  fusing  the  lead  a  practically 
harmless  glaze  can  be  obtained.2  The  use  of  this  should  be  insisted 
on,  and,  pending  the  result  of  the  present  official  inquiry,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  those  manufacturers  who  use  the  harmless  glaze 
might  be  exempted  from  the  restrictions  on  the  employment  of 
persons  under  eighteen. 

Fifty  years  of  inquiries  and  committees  have  resulted  in  the  report 
that  '  the  fatal  cases  of  lead-poisoning  for  men  only  doubled  in  1891 
as  compared  with  the  ten  years  ending  1881.'  It  is  easy  to  embark 
on  another  fifty  years  of  suffering  while  the  Home  Office  deliberates 
and  employers  console  each  other  with  the  assurance  that  lead- 
poisoning  is  a  '  fairy  tale,'  and  that  disease  and  blindness  do  not 
exist.  If  this  is  not  to  be,  the  country  must  make  its  decision  known 
as  it  has  done  when  previous  iniquities  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  commerce,  and  must  intervene  to  protect  those  who  in  the 
name  of  trade  interests  are  maimed  and  dying  at  their  employers' 
doors. 

GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL, 

Hon.  Sec.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 
z  See  appendix  to  report  of  Potteries  Committee  of  Inquiry,  1893,  p.  21. 
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THE  year  1823  is  a  memorable  date  in  the  history  of  science.  In 
that  year  Faraday,  experimenting  upon  a  suggestion  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  succeeded  in  converting  into  the  liquid  state  a 
number  of  gases  which  usually  retain  their  gaseous  condition,  even 
at  the  lowest  temperatures  observed  in  the  cold  regions  of  our  globe. 
His  first  steps  became  the  starting-point  for  an  immense  number 
of  investigations,  which  are  now,  after  sixty-five  years  of  hard  work 
in  different  countries,  so  far  crowned  with  success  that  there  remains 
not  one  gas  known  which  could  not  be  turned  into  a  liquid.  At  the 
same  time,  our  knowledge  relative  to  the  structure  of  matter  at  such 
low  temperatures  as  were  formerly  unattainable  was  immensely 
widened  through  these  investigations,  and  a  branch  of  industry 
which  now  produces  rapid  changes  in  the  alimentation  of  mankind — 
the  refrigerating  industry — grew  out  of  the  scientific  discoveries. 

The  familiar  example  of  water,  which  assumes  three  different 
states,  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid,  at  different  temperatures,  had  long 
since  suggested  to  scientific  men  the  idea  that  if  all  the  gases  which 
surround  us,  or  are  produced  in  our  laboratories,  could  only  be 
submitted  to  sufficiently  low  temperatures,  or  to  sufficiently  strong 
pressures,  or  to  both  at  the  same  time,  they  would  be  compelled,  like 
steam,  to  pass  from  the  gaseous  state  into  the  liquid  state.  Since 
the  end  of  the  last  century  experiments  have  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  only  freezing  mixture  that  was  available  in  1823  was  ice 
and  salt;  while  as  regards  pressures,  the  best  air-pump  which 
Faraday  had  at  his  disposal  could  produce  a  pressure  barely  ten 
times  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Davy  and 
Faraday  overcame  both  difficulties  in  a  very  ingenious  way.  Suppose 
we  take  a  strong  glass  vessel,  and  put  in  it  some  hydrate  of  chlorine. 
If  we  heat  it,  chlorine  gas  will  be  evolved ;  it  will  escape  from  the 
vessel,  and  fill  our  room.  But  suppose  that  we  first  seal  the  open  end 
of  the  vessel,  and  then  heat  it.  Chlorine  will  be  evolved  as  before, 
but  finding  no  room  to  escape  to,  it  will  accumulate  and  compress  it- 
self in  the  glass  vessel  much  more  powerfully  than  it  could  be  com- 
pressed by  an  air-pump  of  indifferent  make.  Now  take  a  vessel  which 
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has  the  shape  of  a  tube,  bend  it  as  a  roof  is  bent,  and  while  you  heat 
the  end  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  chemical,  cool  the  other  end. 
The  gas  will  be  both  compressed  and  cooled,  and  it  may  be  turned 
into  a  liquid. 

This  was  Davy's  idea.  Add  to  it  the  keen  intelligence,  the 
manipulative  skill,  and  the  wide  knowledge  of  a  Faraday,  and  the 
first  step  in  the  liquefaction  of  gases  is  made.  Faraday  saw,  indeed, 
a  clear  yellow  liquid  deposited  at  the  cooled  end  of  his  tube,  and 
this  liquid,  he  ascertained,  was  nothing  else  but  liquefied  chlorine 
— not  a  solution  of  the  gas  in  some  liquid,  but  pure  chlorine  gas 
which  had  changed  its  state  and  had  become  a  liquid,  just  as  con- 
densed steam  becomes  water. 

Faraday  made  a  further  discovery.  He  cooled  the  tube,  and 
then  it  was  opened,  '  when  a  part  (of  the  liquefied  gas)  immediately 
flew  off,  leaving  the  rest  so  cooled  by  evaporation  as  to  remain  fluid 
under  atmospheric  pressure.' l  This  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
sight.  There  was  a  gas  which  had  assumed  the  liquid  state  only 
under  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres,  or  at  a  temperature  of  29 
Fahrenheit  degrees  below  zero.  But  now  it  gently  evaporated,  or 
rather  '  boiled,'  in  an  open  glass,  under  ordinary  pressure  and  at  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  Its  rapid  evaporation  so  much  cooled  the 
liquid  that  it  did  not  find  the  heat  that  would  be  required  for 
evaporating  all  at  once  :  it  remained  for  a  few  minutes  a  liquid.  In 
the  first  note  of  Faraday  we  thus  have  the  substance  of  the  experi- 
ment which  provoked  so  much  enthusiasm  at  Cracow  in  1890,  when 
the  Cracow  professor,  Olszewski,  showed  to  his  audience  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  liquid  oxygen  gently  boiling  in  an  open  glass,  or  when 
Professor  Dewar  repeated,  a  couple  of  years  later,  the  same  experiment 
on  a  larger  scale  before  a  London  audience. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  first  communication  Faraday  announced 
his  further  successes.2  Sulphurous  acid  (or,  properly,  sulphurous 
anhydrid,  i.e.  the  gas  which  is  evolved  when  we  burn  sulphur), 
carbonic  acid,  the  ammonia  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide, 
and  hydrochloric  gas  had  been  liquefied  in  the  same  way.  True 
that  many  gases,  and  especially  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
would  not  become  liquids  in  these  conditions ;  but  the  way  to  obtain 
lower  and  lower  temperatures  and  to  liquefy  other  gases  was  already 
indicated.  The  cooling  effects  of  rapidly  evaporating  water  are 
familiar  to  everyone ;  but  a  liquefied  gas,  which  has  only  been 
obtained  under  high  pressure,  evaporates  much  more  rapidly  than 
water  and  produces  a  still  greater  degree  of  cold.  In  fact,  the 

1  Philosophical   Transactions,   1823,   vol.    cxiii.   pp.  160-65.      The  memoirs   of 
Faraday,  with  some  additional  matter,  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Alembic   Club 
Reprints,  Edinburgh,  1896,  No.  12.     One  cannot  but  express  his  gratitude  to  the 
editors  for  these  excellent  and  most  necessary  reprints. 

2  Philosophical   Transactions,  vol.  cxiii.   pp.  189-198  ;  Alembic    Club  Reprints* 
No.  12. 
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liquefied  ammonia  gas  gives  already  a  temperature  of  —31°  Fahr., 
while  liquid  carbonic  acid,  which  is  obtained  under  a  pressure  of 
seventy  atmospheres,  produces  a  cold  of  about— 100°  Fahr.,  and 
this  low  temperature  gives  the  means  for  condensing  some  other  still 
more  volatile  gas.3 

The  ball  was  now  set  rolling.  Bunsen  took  up  the  same 
researches ;  Natterer,  a  young  Viennese  chemist,  devised  a  pump  for 
compressing  gases  which  soon  became  a  familiar  feature  of  all 
physical  laboratories ;  while  Thilorier,  in  1835,  made  a  further  im- 
portant step.  He  brought  carbonic  acid  into  the  solid  state,  obtain- 
ing it  in  the  shape  of  a  block  of  ice,4  and  this  discovery  was  soon 
utilised  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Addams  for  industrial  purposes.  By 
pouring  ether  upon  solid  carbonic  acid,  Thilorier  produced  a  freezing 
mixture  which  could  maintain  for  a  long  time  a  temperature  as  low 
as  —  85°  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer.  (All  temperatures  will  be 
given  in  these  pages  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.) 

The  effect  of  these  discoveries  upon  the  general  progress  of  science 
has  never  yet  been  fully  appreciated.  It  was,  nevertheless,  very  great. 
To  acquire  the  certitude  that  all  gases  may  be  turned  into  the  liquid 
and  the  solid  states  was  already  a  great  step  in  natural  philosophy ; 
but  to  see,  moreover,  that  the  molecules  of  a  gas  may  be  deprived 
of  their  mobility,  and  lose  their  tendency  to  scatter  into  space, 
either  by  cooling  the  gas  or  by  mechanically  compressing  it,  was  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  a  general  acceptance  of  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat,  the  liquefaction  of  gases  demonstrating  to  the  least  credulous 
that  a  loss  of  heat  means  a  loss  of  mechanical  energy,  with  which 
the  particles  of  the  gas  were  animated. 

However,  there  was  a  point  upon  which  ideas  were  not  yet  clear 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  In  a  short  note  published  in 
1823,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  expressed  the  then  current  idea  that  in 
order  to  liquefy  a  gas  we  must  either  compress  it  or  cool  it;  com- 
pression, he  said,  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  cooling. 

So  it  is  in  reality,  but  within  certain  limits  only.  It  became 
known,  from  the  work  of  Cagniard-Latour  (in  1822)  and  Faraday, 
and  it  was  definitely  proved  by  Mendeleeff  (in  1861),  and  especially 
by  Andrews  (in  1869),  that  for  each  gas  there  is  a  certain  critical 
temperature,  above  which  no  increase  of  pressure  can  turn  it  into  the 
liquid  state.  Hydrogen,  for  instance,  may  be  submitted  to  a  pressure 
of  several  thousand  atmospheres,  and  be  squeezed  to  one -thousandth 
part  of  its  original  volume  ;  but  so  long  as  its  temperature  remains 
above  its  critical  point  (which  is,  we  now  know,  —391°  Fahr.),  it 

3  When  one  speaks  of  Faraday,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  first  preoccupation 
was  to  find  out  who  were  his  predecessors  in  the  same  branch  of  research,  and  to  pay 
them  homage.     He  did  it  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the    Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science,  Jan.  1824,  pp.  229,  240.      AlemUc\Club  Reprints,  No.  12,  p.  19. 

4  Annale»  de  Cldmie,  1835,  vol.  lix.  p.  427. 
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does  not  become  a  liquid ;  its  molecules  still  remain  animated  with 
the  movements  that  are  characteristic  of  gases.  Each  gas  has  its 
own  critical  temperature,  some  of  them  a  very  low  one,  and  that 
degree  of  cooling  must  be  reached  before  the  gas  becomes  a  liquid.5 

When  Faraday  resumed  his  liquefaction  researches  in  1845,  he 
knew  already  that  '  there  are  some  results  producible  by  cold  which 
no  pressure  may  be  able  to  effect ; '  and,  taking  advantage  of 
Thilorier's  mixture  and  generally  improving  his  apparatus,  he  not 
only  liquefied,  in  larger  quantities,  all  the  gases  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  liquid  state  in  1823,  but  also  liquefied  several  other 
gases,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  olefiant  gas.  He 
obtained,  moreover,  in  the  solid  state  ammonia,  cyanogen,  sulphurous 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  especially  nitrous  oxide,  which  had 
been  liquefied  by  Natterer  the  year  before.  With  the  aid  of  all  these 
achievements  it  became  possible  to  attain  a  temperature  as  low  as 
— 132°  by  merely  evaporating  olefiant  gas  under  the  ordinary  pressure, 
and  still  lower  than  that  when  the  evaporation  was  hastened  by  means 
of  an  air-pump.  However,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  costliness  of  such 
researches,  it  took  fully  thirty-three  years  before  the  next  step  of  im- 
portance— namely,  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen — was  accomplished,  in 
1877,  almost  simultaneously  by  Cailletet  at  Paris  and  Eaoul  Pictet 
at  Geneva. 

Pictet's  method  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  methods  of  both 
Natterer  and  Faraday.  His  leading  idea  was  to  obtain  very  low 
temperatures  by  stages — '  en  cascades,'  as  he  wrote.6  Sulphurous  acid 
can  be  liquefied  very  easily ;  but  when  that  liquid  has  been  ob- 
tained and  is  made  to  rapidly  evaporate  it  produces  an  intense  cold 
of  —102°.  If  we  now  place  in  a  vessel  so  cooled  a  long  tube  filled 
with  compressed  carbonic  acid  gas,7  the  latter  will  be  liquefied  in  its 
turn  ;  and  when  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  rapidly  evaporated,  the  cold 
attains  220°  below  the  Fahrenheit 'zero.  This  is  certainly  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  yet  it  was  not  low  enough  to  liquefy  oxygen.  Then 
Pictet  took  supplementary  advantage  of  another  method  which  already 
had  been  resorted  to  with  success.  He  first  compressed  oxygen  under 
a  pressure  of  450  atmospheres  and  in  a  temperature  of  —220°,  and 
then  he  suddenly  released  the  pressure.  The  gas  immediately  ex- 
panded. But  a  gas  for  its  expansion  must  borrow  heat  (or  rather 
mechanical  energy  for  its  molecules)  from  its  surroundings ;  and  as 
the  surroundings  were  kept  at  —220°,  it  had  to  borrow  it  chiefly 
from  itself — that  is,  its  temperature  was  lowered  still  further,  and  the 
gas  was  partially  brought  into  the  liquid  state.  Nay,  even  icicles  of 

*  A  detailed  account  of  the  so-called  '  critical  state  of  matter '  was  given  in  this 
Review  in  April  1894,  p.  679  seq. 

6  Pictet,  Memoir e  sur  la  liquefaction  de  Voxygene,  Geneve,  1878;  reprint  from 
the  Archives  des  Sciences  naturellcs. 

\  Some  of  Pictet's  tubes  attained  a  length  of  16£  feet. 
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the   solid   gas  were  detected   in  the   liquid  jet  by   means  of  the 
polariscope. 

Cailletet,  who  had  prosecuted  for  years  most  admirable  studies 
into  the  properties  of  gases,  and  had  already  made  many  important 
contributions  to  this  subject,  obtained  the  same  result,  a  few  days 
before  Pictet,  in  a  slightly  different  way.  His  apparatus  was  an 
immensely  improved  apparatus  of  Natterer's,  provided  with  a  very 
ingenious  mercury  pump  of  Cailletet's  invention.  The  gas  he  intended 
to  liquefy  was  compressed  to  300  atmospheres  in  a  strong  glass  tube, 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  Then  the  pressure  was  suddenly 
released,  and  part  of  the  compressed  and  cooled  gas  was  liquefied.  A 
net  separation  between  the  transparent  gas  and  the  also  transparent 
liquid  could  easily  be  seen  in  the  glass  tube. 

With  this  apparatus  Cailletet  made,  in  1877,  the  first  step  towards 
the  liquefaction  of  the  so-called  '  permanent  gases,'  which  had  hitherto 
resisted  the  manipulations  of  physicists.  On  the  5th  of  November 
he  announced  at  the  Paris  Academy  that  acetylene  had  been  turned 
into  a  liquid — a  very  important  step,  as  acetylene  gave  now  the  means 
for  obtaining  still  lower  temperatures.  A  few  days  later  it  was 
nitrous  bioxide  which  had  been  overpowered ; 8  and  on  the  24th  of 
December  the  veteran  chemist  Dumas  announced  the  almost  simul- 
taneous liquefaction  of  oxygen  by  Cailletet  at  Paris  and  Pictet  at 
Geneva.9  More  than  that.  When  Cailletet  submitted  hydrogen  to  the 
same  manipulations,  he  saw  a  fog  appearing  in  his  tube.  Boussingault, 
Berthelot,  and  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  to  whom  this  fog  was  shown, 
greeted  in  it  the  first  sight  of  liquid  hydrogen,  at  least,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cloud  floating  amidst  the  gas. 

But  this  was  not  sufficient.  Nitrogen,  atmospheric  air  and 
hydrogen  had  still  to  be  obtained  in  the  so-called  '  static  state ; ' 
that  is,  their  liquid  molecules  had  to  collect  together,  and  to  be  as 
well  separated  from  the  gaseous  molecules  as  water  is  separated  in  a 
tumbler  from  the  surrounding  air.  To  obtain  liquid  oxygen  in  large 
quantities,  and  to  use  it  for  condensing  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
became,  therefore,  the  watchword,  and  Cailletet  already  sketched,  in 
1883,  an  apparatus  which  could  produce  large  quantities  of  liquid 
oxygen  through  continuous  action,  but  which  he  could  not  construct 
on  account  of  want  of  money.  In  the  meantime  he  paved  the  way 
for  further  conquests,  and  in  company  with  Hautefeuille  he  studied, 
partly  in  roundabout  ways,  the  densities  of  liquid  oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen.10 

•  Comptes  Rendtts,  1877,  t.  Ixxxv.  pp.  851  and  1016. 

9  Ibid.  December  24,  1877,  t.  Ixxxv. 

18  See  his  different  memoirs  in  Comptes  Jlendug,  1877,  t.  Ixxxiv.  p.  1270 ;  1882,  t. 
xciv.  p.  1224;  1883,  t.  xcvii.  p.  1115;  1884,  t.  xcviii.  pp.  236,  305.  His  funda- 
mental researches  into  the  compressibility  of  gases  are  in  t.  Ixxxviii.  1879,  p.  61 
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II 

It  was  at  Cracow  that  the  next  successes  were  achieved,  when 
two  professors  of  the  Cracow  Academy,  Wroblewski  and  Olszewski, 
aided  by  Witkowski,  entered  the  same  field.  Wroblewski's  apparatus 
was  substantially  the  same  as  Cailletet's ;  that  is,  the  gas  which  he 
wanted  to  condense  was  compressed  in  a  thick  glass  tube  of  very 
small  inner  diameter;  but  the  release  of  pressure  could  be  made 
much  more  rapidly,  by  means  of  a  special  valve.  He  began  his 
work  by  carefully  studying  the  critical  temperatures  and  the  critical 
pressures  of  the  so-called  permanent  gases,  and  compared  the 
cooling  effects  of  acetylene  with  those  of  oxygen.  He  found  that  the 
latter,  on  being  suddenly  evaporated,  may  produce  a  temperature  as 
low  as  —302°  Fahr.  without  solidifying,  and  thus  offers  a  better  cool- 
ing agent.  He  obtained  it  in  larger  quantities  subsequently  to  1882, 
and  used  it  both  for  scientific  studies  and  as  a  freezing  mixture.  With 
the  aid  of  it  he  produced  liquid  and  solid,  or  at  least  jelly-like, 
nitrogen  ;  and  next,  after  having  liquefied  marsh  gas,  he  showed  to 
his  audiences  that,  once  liquefied,  it  can  be  poured  into  an  open  glass 
in  an  ordinary  room  (he  had  done  the  same  already  with  ethylene), 
and  that  the  liquid  will  quietly  '  boil,'  although  its  temperature  of 

*  boiling  '  is  as  low  as  from  —247°  to   —256°.     All  this  was  done  in 
1883. 

Finally,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1884,  he  telegraphed  to  the 
Paris  Academy  :  '  Hydrogen,  cooled  by  boiling  oxygen,  has  liquefied 
by  sudden  release  of  pressure  '  (par  detente).  That  is,  after  having 
strongly  compressed  and  cooled  hydrogen  to  a  temperature  of  —302° 
Fahr.,  he  suddenly  released  the  pressure,  and  then  he  saw  an  ebullition 
going  on  in  the  tube,  just  as  Cailletet  had  seen  it  for  oxygen.11 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  first  success,  Wroblewski  con- 
tinued the  purely  scientific  work  of  measuring  with  great  care  (by 
means  of  a  thermopile)  the  critical  and  ebullition  temperatures  of 
the  so-called  permanent  gases.  He  liquefied  both  atmospheric  air 
and  nitrogen  in  measurable  quantities,  and  he  obtained,  with  the 
aid  of  liquid  air,  the  temperature  of  —338°.  Liquid  air,  he  con- 
sidered, would  be  the  means  for  obtaining  still  lower  temperatures. 

*  It  will  be  compressed' — he  wrote  as  early  as   1884  12 — '  in  metallic 
recipients  to  the  critical  pressure.     Then,  by  letting  it  pass  through 
other  recipients,  already  cooled,  it  will  be  liquefied,  and  on  turning 
the   cock  it  will  flow  as  a  fluid,  just  as  this  is  already  done  for 
sulphurous  acid.' 

Olszewski,  who  separately  prosecuted,  also  at  Cracow,  the  same 

11  Comptes  Hendus,  January  1884,  t.  xcviii.  pp.  304-5. 

12  Ibid.  April  21,  1884,  t.  xcviii.  p.  985.     His  other  memoirs  are  in  t.  xcix.  1884, 
p.  136  ;  t.  c.  1885,  p.  979;  t.  ci.   1885,  pp.  160,  635.    He  died,  unfortunately,  before 
he  had  attained  the  goal  of  his  work. 
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researches,  worked  very  much  on  the  same  lines,  also  with  a  slightly 
improved  Cailletet  apparatus.  Small  though  his  apparatus  was,  he 
obtained  with  it  extraordinary  results.  He  liquefied  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
atmospheric  air,  carbon  monoxide,  nitric  oxide  and  methane,  some 
of  them  in  quantities  of  from  6  to  100  cubic  centimetres  (£  to  G 
cubic  inches);  and  he  brought  nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  nitric 
oxide  and  marsh  gas  to  the  solid  state.  He  carefully  measured  also 
the  critical  and  boiling  temperatures  of  the  just-named  gases,  and 
reached  the  temperature  of  —373°  (86  Fahrenheit  degrees  within  the 
absolute  zero) — that  is,  the  lowest  temperature  that  was  ever  reached 
before  1895.  And,  finally,  a  few  weeks  after  Wroblewski — that  is,  in 
February  1884 — he  also  announced  to  the  Paris  Academy,  that  after 
having  cooled  hydrogen  in  boiling  air  under  a  pressure  of  190  atmo- 
spheres, he  saw,  on  suddenly  releasing  the  pressure,  that  hydrogen 
was  '  boiling '  in  the  tube,  droplets  of  it  being  projected  and  running 
down  the  glass.13  In  1887,  Olszewski  further  improved  and  enlarged 
his  apparatus,  and  went  further  on  in  the  study  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  refractory  gases.  Using  liquid  oxygen  as  a  cooling 
agent,  he  obtained  quite  pure  ozone,  in  the  shape  of  a  dark-blue 
liquid,  easily  and  violently  exploding,  and,  like  Wroblewski,  he  took 
advantage  of  each  new  achievement  to  enrich  science  with  solid 
data.14  Thus,  he  proved  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  due, 
not  to  floating  dust,  but  to  the  blue  colour  of  thick  layers  of 
oxygen.  In  1890  he  was  in  possession  of  a  bigger  apparatus,  from 
which  he  could  obtain  12  cubic  inches  (nearly  half  a  pint)  of  liquid 
oxygen,  and  drawing  it  as  a  common  liquid  out  of  his  apparatus,  he 
collected  it,  like  his  predecessors,  in  an  open  vessel,  in  which  the  gas 
remained  in  the  liquid  state  for  half  an  hour  before  large  audiences.1'5 
Persevering  further  in  his  work,  Olszewski  soon  saw  liquid  nitrogen 
covered  with  a  solid  crust  of  ice  (at  —353°),  after  which  the  whole 
mass  was  transformed  into  snow ;  the  same  was  done  with  carbon  mon- 
oxide at  —  348°, 16  but  even  at  -  373°  oxygen  could  not  be  solidified. 

1S  Comptes  Rendvs,  February  11, 1884,  t.  xcviii.  p.  365. 

14  Wr6blewski  and  Olszewski  did  not  agree  within  a  few  degrees  for  the  many 
different  temperatures  they  were  determining,  the  former  using  a  thermopile  and  the 
second  trusting  to  the  hydrogen  thermometer,  so  long  as  the  temperature  he  measured 
was  not  near  to  the  critical  temperature  of  hydrogen. 

15  Bulletin  International  of  the  Cracow  Academy  (published  in  French),  June 
1890.     The  system  of  his  apparatus  was  as  follows  :  ethylene,  cooled  by  ice  with  salt, 
passed  through  a  coiled  tube  plunged  into  solid  carbonic  acid  with  ether.     There  it  was 
liquefied,  and  entered  a  reservoir,  where  it  was  rapidly  evaporated  by  means  of  pumps. 
A  steel  tube  containing  compressed  oxygen  was  placed  in  that  reservoir,  and  the 
evaporation  of  ethylene  liquefied  oxygen,  which  was  drawn  by  means  of  a  cock  in 
the  liquid  state. 

16  Comptes  Itendus,  February  9, 1885,  t.  c.  p.  351.     A  full  list  of  Olszewski's  works 
up  to  1895  is  given  in  Philosophical  Magazine,  1895,  6th  series,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  212. 
Besides  his  original  memoirs  in  Polish,  he  published  detailed  abstracts  hi  French,  in 
1884-1885,  in  Comptes  Bendus,  vols.  xcviii.-ci.,  as  also  in  German  in  Wiedemann's 
Annalen.     All  his  works  since  1889  were  also   published   in  French  in  Bulletin 
International  de  C  Academic  de  Cracovie. 
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In  the  year  1884  the  low  temperature  researches  were  resumed 
in  this  country  by  Professor  J.  Dewar.  His  first  apparatus  was  the 
usual  Cailletet  pump,  modified  in  some  respects.17  What  work  was 
done  with  this  apparatus  I  don't  exactly  know,  because  Professor 
Dewar's  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Institution,  '  On  Liquid  Air  and 
the  Zero  of  Absolute  Temperature,'  which  was  made  on  June  5,  1885, 
is  only  mentioned  in  the  Proceedings  by  its  title,  and  I  find  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  lecturer's  subsequent  writings. 

Two  years  later  Professor  Dewar  constructed  a  new,  more  effective 
apparatus,  described  in  a  lecture  on  meteorites,  delivered  in  June 
1886.18  As  in  Pictet's  apparatus,  the  low  temperature  was  reached 
in  it  in  two  stages,  by  means  of  solid  carbonic  acid  first,  and  of 
boiling  acetylene  next.  But  instead  of  using,  as  Pictet  did,  two 
separate  glass  tubes  of  great  length,  Professor  Dewar  resorted  to  a 
coiled  metallic  tube,  such  as  is  largely  used  in  refrigerating  industries. 
The  coiled  tube  described  two  spirals,  one  within  the  other,  and 
while  the  outer  one  was  plunged  into  solid  carbonic  acid,  the  inner 
one  was  surrounded  with  boiling  acetylene.  The  vapours  of  the 
latter  passed  in  an  annular  space  between  the  two  coils.  This  cer- 
tainly rendered  the  apparatus  much  more  handy,  and  permitted  Mr. 
Dewar  to  obtain  a  continuous  supply  of  liquid  oxygen,  so  long  as 
the  supply  of  acetylene  was  not  exhausted.19  In  June  1891,  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  showed  this  apparatus  in  his  lecture  on  Faraday's 
centenary  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,20  and  obtained  from  it  liquid 
oxygen,  with  which  he  also  demonstrated  the  liquefaction  of  ozone. 
In  January  1893,21  lecturing  on  '  Liquid  Atmospheric  Air,'  and 
next  year,  in  a  lecture  on  the  '  Scientific  Uses  of  Liquid  Air,' 22 
Professor  Dewar,  using  considerable  quantities  of  previously  prepared 
liquid  acetylene,  obtained  liquid  air  before  his  audience,  in  an  open 
tube,  and  repeated  at  the  Royal  Institution  the  exciting  experiment  of 
Olszewski.  He  showed  to  his  audience  a  glassful  of  liquid  air  slowly 
boiling'in  an  open  vessel  placed  within  another  vacuum  vessel.23 

17  The  gas  which  he  desired  to  liquefy  was  compressed  in  a  small  glass  tube,  one- 
tenth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  capacity,  which  was  placed  in  another  vessel  containing 
'  liquidfethylene,  solid  carbonic  acid  or  liquid  nitrous  oxide,'  which  had  to  be  boiled 
in  vacua.     Moreover,  the  vapours,  on  their  way  to  the  air-pump,  were  made  to  pass 
round  this  vessel,  thus  farther  cooling  it  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
vol.  xi.  1884,  p.!148). 

18  Its  substantial  parts  were  figured  in  Industries,  July  16,  1886,  and  again  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  1886,  vol.  xi.  p.  541  scq. 

19  In  the  same  lecture  Professor  Dewar  said :  '  The  lecturer  exhibited  at  work 
the  apparatus  by  which  he  had  recently  succeeded  in  solidifying  oxygen.'    There 
must  have  been  some  mistake  in  this  assertion,  or  may  be  icicles  were  seen  in  the 
jet,  as  was  the  case  in  1877  with  Pictet. 

29  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  vol.  xii.  pp.  482-488. 
11  Lecture  on  '  Liquid  Atmospheric  Air,'  in  same  Proceedings,  vol.  xiv.  p.  1. 
K  SamelProceedings,  vol.  xiv.  p.  393. 

21  Of  these  vessels  first  employed  by  Cailletet,  Professor  Dewar  had  made  a 
special  study,  and)  had  considerably  improved  them.  The  way  in  which  Professor 
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However,  neither  with  Professor  Dewar's  new  apparatus,  nor 
with  Olszewski's,  could  a  further  step  be  made  towards  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  which  haunted  so  many  chemists — the  lique- 
faction of  measurable  quantities  of  hydrogen.  Those  who  devoted 
their  energies  to  low  temperatures  research  turned  in  the  years 
1887-1895  their  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  matter  at  low  temperatures  which  was  inaugurated  by  Cailletet, 
Wroblewski,  and  Pictet.  Pictet,  now  removed  to  Berlin,  organised 
there  a  big  laboratory  for  low  temperature  research,  and  by  means  of 
powerful  machinery  could  maintain  his  refrigerators  for  any  amount 
of  time  at  a  temperature  of  —328°  Fahr.  He  utilised  them  partly  for 
scientific  studies,  and  partly  for  Industrial  purposes,  such  as  the  pre- 
paration of  chemically  pure  chloroform.  Wroblewski,  in  1885,  and 
Olszewski,  in  1887,  studied  the  absorption  spectrum  of  liquid  oxygen, 
and  the  latter  found  that  it  contained  those  bands  of  the  solar  spectrum 
which  long  since  had  been  suspected  to  be  of  terrestrial  origin.24 
Professor  Dewar  continued  the  same  investigations  in  1889,  extending 
them  to  ozone,25  and  they  were  further  completed  by  Olszewski  in 
1892.  Wroblewski  began  in  1885  the  study  of  the  electric  conduc- 
tivity of  bodies  at  very  low  temperatures,26  which  was  very  much 
extended  by  Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar,  and  Professor  Dewar  made 
in  1891  the  interesting  discovery  that  liquid  oxygen,  placed  between 
the  poles  of  the  well-known  Faraday  magnet,  leaped  to  the  poles  and 
remained  attached  to  them  until  it  was  evaporated.27  And,  finally, 
Olszewski,  following  Pictet,  made  a  series  of  careful  investigations 
into  the  chemical  properties  of  different  bodies  and  the  loss  of 
chemical  affinity  at  very  low  temperatures.  Phosphorescence  at  low 
temperatures  was  also  studied  by  Pictet 28  and  Professor  Dewar.29 

Dewar  spoke  in  these  two  lectures,  or  rather  omitted  to  speak,  of  his  predecessors, 
induced  Olszewski  to  himself  speak  of  his  work  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Nature  (Jan. 
10,  1895,  vol.  li.  p.  245),  and  to  publish  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (1895,  vol. 
xxxix.  p.  212)  a  full  account  of  his  more  than  ten  years'  well-known  work  in  that 
domain.  Besides,  Mr.  Pattison  Muir  published  in  Nature  (vol.  li.  pp.  364,  389)  two 
letters,  in  which  he  severely  discussed  Professor  Dewar's  attitude,  and  gave  a  nearly  full 
bibliography  of  the  works  of  Wr&blewski,  Olszewski,  and  Dewar.  Professor  Dewar's 
replies  may  be  read  in  Nature  (vol.  li.  pp.  245,  366,  413). 

24  Comptes  Rendus,  1887,  t.  ciii. ;  Nature,  vol.  xxxvi.  1887,  p.  42  ;  and  again  in  1891 
(Ibid.  1891,  vol.  xliii.  p.  498). 

25  Nature,  1889,  vol.  xl.  p.  212. 

28  '  On  the  Electric  Resistance  of  Copper  at  the  Temperature  of  200°  C.  below 
zero,  and  on  the  Insulating  Properties  of  Liquid  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen,'  in  Comptes 
Rendus,  1885,  t.  ci.  p.  160. 

27  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  May  1893  (Nature,  1893,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  89)  ; 
Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Jan.  14,  1896 ;  Philosophical  Magazine,  1893, 
vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  271,  328;  1894,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  235;  Comptes  Rendus,  1895,  t.  cxxi. 
p.  162  ;  (with  Professor  Fleming)  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1896,  vol.  Ix.  pp. 
57,  76,  81,  358  ;  and  1897,  p.  425 ;  1897,  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  299,  316,  358,  368,  380. 

29  Comptes  Rendus,  1892,  t.  cxix.  p.  527. 

29  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1894,  No.  142,  p.  171. 
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All  gases  had  thus  been  brought  to  the  liquid  state  with  the  ex- 
ception of  hydrogen,  the  newly  discovered  helium,  and  fluorine,  which 
had  recently  been  obtained  by  Moissau,  after  it  had  been  known  to 
exist  for  so  many  years  since  through  its  compounds.  All  other 
gases  had  been  handled  as  true  liquids,  in  measurable  quantities, 
while  hydrogen  had  only  been  seen  in  clouds  or  droplets,  not  yet 
collected  into  a  liquid  mass.  True  that  Olszewski,  in  1895,  achieved 
with  regard  to  hydrogen  a  remarkable  feat :  without  having  had  a 
liquid  mass  of  it,  he  nevertheless  determined  the  critical  temperature 
at  which  it  can  liquefy,  namely,  —391°  Fahr.,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  it  will  boil  under  ordinary  pressure,  namely,  —409°  Fahr. ;  but 
the  former  was  so  much  lower  than  the  temperature  which  could  be 
obtained  by  means  of  liquid  oxygen  or  air  that  he  almost  gave  up 
the  idea  of  obtaining  liquid  hydrogen,  until  some  new  gas  should 
be  discovered  whose  density  and  ebullition  point  would  lie  between 
those  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

This  conclusion  was  quite  correct  as  regards  the  methods  of 
liquefaction  which  had  hitherto  been  in  use.  But  could  not  some- 
new  method  be  devised  ?  This  was  done,  indeed,  by  Professor 
Linde,  at  Munich. 

His  discovery  was  not  accidental.  It  was  the  result  of  a  long- 
study  of  the  thermodynamics  of  refrigerating  machines  which 
brought  him  to  the  following  idea  :  Joule  and  William  Thomson  had 
shown,  some  forty  years  ago,  that  if  compressed  air  be  suddenly  ex- 
panded by  letting  it  pass  through  a  constricted  orifice,  it  is  cooled 
to  a  certain  extent.  Linde  found  from  his  mathematical  and  experi- 
mental researches  that  the  cooling  would  be  small,  but  he  concluded 
that  if  the  same  mass  of  air  were  used  repeatedly  to  pass  through 
the  same  stages  of  expansion  and  compression,  the  cumulated  effect 
of  cooling  would  be  capable  of  bringing  it  from  the  temperature  of  our 
rooms  to  that  of  —  330°,  or  less,  without  the  use  of  any  freezing 
mixture,  such  as  a  liquefied  gas.  And  he  constructed,  on  this 
principle,  a  machine  for  liquefying  air,  with  the  view  of  thus  obtain- 
ing pure  oxygen  from  the  air.  This  was  certainly  a  brilliant  idea 
— so  correct,  indeed,  that  when  Linde  made  experiments  with  his 
apparatus  at  the  congress  of  the  German  engineers  in  August  1895, 
he  could  obtain  more  than  eight  quarts  of  liquid  air  in  one  single 
public  experiment.  The  first  full  description  of  Linde's  method  and 
experiments  was  given  by  Schrotter,  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins 
deutscher  Irigenieure  for  the  28th  of  September,  1895,  pp.  1157-60.30 

30  Translated,  with  partial  omission  of  the  mathematical  portion,  in  Engineer, 
August  4,  1895.  See  also  Hospitalier  in  La  Nature,  November  16,  1895,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  400 ;  and  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing's  lecture  on  Linde's  method  in  Journal  of  ili& 
Society  of  Arts,  March  11,  1898,  p.  375.  For  Linde's  previous  work  see  the  same 
Zeitschrift,  1895,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  124. 
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The  same  year— that  is  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1895— Dr.  W. 
Hampson  patented  in  this  country  an  apparatus  based  on  the  same 
principle.  The  specification,  however,  was  rather  vague,  and  the 
patent  was  only  printed  in  April  1896,  and  then  described  in 
Nature?*  Oxygen,  or  any  other  gas  which  it  is  intended  to  liquefy, 
is  first  compressed  under  a  pressure  of  170  atmospheres  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  room.  It  passes  through  a  long  tubular 
•coil  which  is  rolled  into  three  concentric  spirals.  Then  it  is  let  to 
suddenly  expand  through  a  special  nozzle  which  produces  a  so- 
called  '  liquid  jet ; '  but  instead  of  letting  that  jet  be  lost,  it  is  used 
to  cool  the  oxygen  in  the  coils,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  has  so 
much  cooled  the  latter  that  liquid  oxygen  drips  from  a  cock. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year  (on  the  19th  of  December,  1895) 
Professor  Dewar  also  produced  before  the  Chemical  Society  pn  appa- 
ratus based  on  the  same  principle.32  Like  the  apparatus  of  Linde  and 
Hampson,  it  represented  a  new  departure,  and  thus  was  much  superior 
to  all  that  had  been  used  for  the  liquefaction  of  gases  before  the  year 
1895.  With  the  aid  of  it  air  was  brought,  indeed,  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  to  its  liquefaction  temperature  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  although,  in  trying  hydrogen,  Professor  Dewar  did  not  obtain 
the  liquid  in  a  static  state,  he  obtained  a  '  liquid  jet,'  by  means 
of  which,  with  a  further  improvement  of  the  apparatus,  he  hoped 
to  obtain  the  real  liquid. 

With  the  aid  of  his  new  apparatus,  adapted  for  that  special  pur- 
pose, Professor  Dewar  succeeded,  in  May  1897,  in  liquefying  fluorine. 
The  gas,  prepared  by  Moissan,  was  turned  into  a  clear  yellow  liquid 
possessing  great  mobility,  at  a  temperature  very  near  to  that  of 
boiling  oxygen — that  is,  —301°  Fahr.  And,  finally,  in  May  last 
Professor  Dewar  was  able  to  announce  that  he,  aided  by  Mr.  Lennox, 
had  accomplished  at  last  the  feat  of  obtaining  both  hydrogen  and 
-helium  in  the  liquid  state.  '  On  the  10th  of  May,'  he  wrote, '  hydrogen, 
cooled  to  —205°  C.  (  —  337°  Fahr.),  and  under  a  pressure  of  180  atmo- 
spheres, escaping  continuously  from  the  nozzle  of  a  pipe  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  cubic  feet  to  15  cubic  feet  per  minute,  in  a  vacuum 
vessel  double  silvered  and  of  special  construction,  all  surrounded  with 
a  space  kept  below  —200°  C.,  liquid  hydrogen  commenced  to  drop  from. 
this  vacuum  vessel  into  another  doubly  isolated  by  being  surrounded 
with  a  third  vacuum  vessel.  In  about  five  minutes  20  cubic  centi- 

31  Nature,  April  2,  189G,  vol.  liii.  p.  515.     Professor  W.  A.  Tilden  also  gave  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  Rente  Generate  des  Sciences,  April  28,  1896,  p.  329. 

32  Paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  on  December  19,  1895  (Proceedings  of 
the  Society  issued  on  Jan.  14,  1896  ;  Nature,  vol.  liii.  p.  329  seq.).     In  mentioning 
this  apparatus,  the  editor  of  the  Engineer  wrote  (December  6, 1895)  :  '  The  apparatus 
used  by  Professor  Dewar  is  identical  with  that  used  by  Professor  Linde,  with  the 
addition  of  a  vacuum  chamber,'  and  he  '  looked  in  vain  ...  for  Professor  Dswar's 
acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness  to  Professor  Linde. 
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metres  (1£  cubic  inch)  were  collected.' 33  Hydrogen  in  the  liquid 
condition  is  clear  and  colourless,  strongly  refractive,  and  its  density 
must  be  in  excess  of  what  it  was  supposed  to  be  on  theoretical 
grounds.  The  temperature  at  which  liquid  hydrogen  boils  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  must  be  very  low  (  —  409°  according  to  Olszewski's 
measurement),  and  by  boiling  it  in  a  vacuum  very  probably  a  still 
lower  temperature  will  be  reached. 

Leaving  now  totally  aside  the  question  as  to  the  originality  of 
Professor  Dewar's  new  apparatus,34  it  may  be  said  that,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  hitherto  published  short  notices,  it  represents  a 
skilful  combination  of  the  idea  of  repeated  self-cooling — whether 
it  be  Linde's,  Hampson's,  or  Dewar's — with  arrangements  for  obtain- 
ing the  lowest  temperature  possible  by  means  of  liquid  air,  and  an 
appropriate  use  of  silvered  recipients  surrounded  by  vacuum  vessels, 
of  which  Professor  Dewar  had  made  a  special  study.  It  took  a 
year  to  construct  the  apparatus,  and  many  months  to  submit  it  to 
preliminary  tests. 

The  long  chain  of  successive  liquefactions  of  gases,  which  were 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  thus  concluded.  All  known 
gases  have  now  been  liquefied,  and  the  physicists  and  chemists  can 
henceforward  obtain  temperatures  lying  within  35  to  50  Fahrenheit 
degrees  from  the  so-called  absolute  zero  of  temperature  (  —  459° 
Fahr.).  A  possibility  is  thus  given  to  study  physical  bodies  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  point,  which  represents,  so  to  say,  the  death  of 
matter — that  is,  the  absence  of  the  molecular  vibrations  which  we 
describe  as  heat.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  what  the  conditions  of 
matter  are  when  all  the  heat  vibrations  of  its  molecules  are  brought 
to  a  standstill.  One  thing  is,  however,  certain :  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  different  bodies  are  totally  altered  in  such  conditions. 
Bodies  which  violently  combine  together  at  ordinary  temperatures 
lose  their  chemical  affinities  and  energy.  Even  fluorine — that  gas 
which  for  so  long  a  time  could  not  be  isolated  from  its  compounds 
because  its  affinities  are  so  strong — shows  no  or  but  little  affinity 
towards  the  bodies  it  so  violently  combines  with  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture ;  it  only  maintains  its  attachment  for  hydrogen,  which  resists 
even  the  deadly  cold.  The  means  of  obtaining  liquid  hydrogen  in 
larger  quantities  will  soon  be  found,  and  thus  a  field  for  quite  new 
researches,  as  also  undoubtedly  for  new  generalisations,  will  be  thrown 
wide  open. 

33  Nature,  May  19,  1898,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  55. 

34  It  has  been  contested  by  Dr.  W.  Hampson,  who  claims  that  he  explained  its  idea, 
and  showed  his  drawings  (now  published),  to  Professor  Dewar's  assistant,  Mr.  Lennox, 
in  December  1894.     See  the  letters  of  Dr.  Hampson  and  Professor  Dewar  on  this 
subject,  published  in  Nature,  May  26  and  June  9,  23,  and  30,  and  of  Dr.  Hampson 
and  Mr.  Lennox,  in  Engineering,  from  March  25  to  May  13. 
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III 

One  of  the  problems  which  have  most  engrossed  the  attention  of 
mechanical  engineers  and  students  of  physical  science  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  the  utilisation  of  various  sources  of  motive 
power  which  we  find  in  Nature — the  force  of  the  wind,  the  waterfalls, 
solar  heat,  and  so  on — and  the  transport  of  the  power  which  may  be 
derived  from  these  sources  to  the  spots  where  it  may  be  required  for 
industrial  or  household  purposes.  The  most  laborious  researches  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  mechanical  art  going  hand  in  hand  with 
theoretical  physics,  and  there  being,  perhaps,  no  other  branch  in  which 
every  step  in  advance,  in  either  mechanical  art  or  physical  science,  so 
much  facilitated  the  task  of  the  other  and  so  much  widened  the 
conceptions  of  both. 

That  the  productive  powers  of  man  have  been  increased  more  than 
tenfold  since  the  energy  stored  in  our  coalfields  has  been  brought 
into  man's  service  by  means  of  the  steam-engine,  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate force  of  the  steam-motors  which  are  at  work  in  civilised  com- 
munities is  equal  to  the  force  of  many  hundred  millions  of  men,  each 
of  which  requires  but  a  few  pounds  of  coal  for  its  daily  maintenance, 
has  often  been  said  and  repeated.  However,  this  is  one  aspect 
only  of  the  case ;  the  other  and  far  more  important  aspect  being  that 
with  the  steam-motor  man  was  riveted  no  longer  to  the  natural  sources 
of  energy  which  he  found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  A  lump  of 
coal  became  a  source  of  motive  power  which  could  be  taken  to  any 
spot  of  the  earth — to  an  African  desert  or  to  an  arctic  wilderness,  to 
a  bare  rock,  to  a  stone  quay  in  a  harbour,  to  a  plain,  or  to  a  marsh ; 
it  could  be  placed  on  wheels  and  run  full  speed  along  a  line  of  metals, 
or  it  could  be  stored  in  a  boat  and  used  to  steam  that  boat  across  the 
ocean.  Owing  to  the  steam-motor,  energy  became  transportable  to 
any  amount  and  to  any  distance  from  its  original  source.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  if  any  other  natural  source  of  energy  be 
widely  called  into  man's  service,  the  power  derived  from  it  must  be 
as  easily  transported  and  as  easily  subdivided  as  a  cart-load  of  coal 
is  transported  and  subdivided  among  a  number  of  customers. 

To  consider  now  the  question  of  other  sources  of  energy  than 
coal  is  certainly  not  in  the  least  extravagant.  We  have  often  been 
warned  lately,  from  competent  quarters,  that  if  the  extraction  and 
waste  of  coal  continue  to  augment  as  they  have  augmented  within 
the  last  half  a  century,  the  coalfields  of  the  globe  would  be  worked 
out  within  the  next  hundred  years.  Besides,  owing  to  the  very 
principle  of  the  steam-engine,  motive  power  generated  by  steam 
must  remain  costly,  especially  in  the  small  industries  where  small 
motors  only  are  wanted.  And  yet,  in  proportion  as  the  needs  of  a 
civilised  community  grow  more  and  more  complicated,  thousands 
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of  small  industries  develop  every  year  by  the  side  of  the  big  ones. 
Small  motors  are  now  in  demand  on  every  farm,  in  thousands  of  small 
workshops,  even  in  the  bigger  houses  for  household  work,  and  they 
must  be  of  a  small  size,  and  not  be  encumbered  by  a  steam-boiler,  so 
as  to  be  easily  placed  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  on  a  small  boat,  on  light 
bicycle  wheels,  nay,  even  on  a  flying  machine.  Delocalise  energy, 
render  it  available  at  any  imaginable  spot,  fixed  or  movable — this 
is  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

Gras  and  naphtha  engines,  in  which  common  gas  or  naphtha 
vapours,  mixed  with  air,  are  exploded  under  the  piston  of  the  engine, 
is  one  of  the  replies  to  this  call.  Steam  and  cumbrous  steam- 
generating  boilers  are  dispensed  with  in  these  engines,  which  are  light 
and  handy  and  can  be  placed  anywhere.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  such  small  engines  have  consequently  come  into  use  with  the 
small  industries,  the  hothouse  gardeners,  the  hotels,  and  so  on,  and 
they  have  already  accomplished  quite  a  revolution  in  the  characters 
of  various  branches  of  production.35  Machines  working  by  means  of 
compressed  and  liquefied  gases,  sold  in  bottles,  or  by  means  of 
various  explosives,  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  under  this  heading ; 
but  these  motors  of  the  future  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

Other  sources  of  energy,  of  which  Nature  is  so  prodigal,  have  also 
been  looked  for.  Under  the  scorching  sun  of  Algeria  and  the  Sahara, 
Mouchot  and  other  Frenchmen  tried  to  utilise  solar  energy,  by  con- 
structing machines  in  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  used  as  a  fuel 
for  a  steam-engine  or  for  other  motors.  The  hotwater  springs  of 
Iceland  and  the  force  of  the  tides  have  also  been  thought  of  as 
sources  of  power,  and  the  latter  have  been  experimented  upon. 
But  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  energy  of  the  rivers  and  waterfalls 
are  two  such  great  stores  of  motive  power  that  they  had  to  be  utilised 
first,  before  man  would  go  in  search  of  energy  to  Iceland,  or  con- 
struct costly  dams  to  utilise  the  tides.  In  fact,  the  old  friend  of 
man,  the  windmill,  has  lately  been  so  much  improved  that  in  its 
modern  garb  of  a  self-adjustable  wheel  it  is  already  a  familiar  feature 
of  agricultural  landscape  in  France  and  America.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  according  to  recent  statistics,  more  than  one  million  of  such 
windmills  are  already  at  work  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
alone,  pumping  water,  irrigating,  turning  churns  and  other  dairy 
machinery,  chopping  turnips  and  straw,  and  performing  all  sorts  of 
useful  work. 

The  cheapest,  as  also  the  oldest,  source  of  motive  power  is  certainly 
running  water.  All  great  industries  were  born  by  the  side  of  water- 
wheels,  and  our  ancestors  already  knew  the  advantages  of  trans- 
porting the  motive  power  of  waterfalls  to  a  certain  distance,  by  means 

33  More  than  50,000  gas-engines  (350,000  horse-power),  of  the  '  Otto'  type,  have 
been  sold  in  less  than  twenty  years  by  the  chief  makers  of  this  type  of  engines. 
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of  aqueducts  and  canals  used  to  drive  water-wheels.  Less  costly  and 
more  efficacious  systems  were  also  thought  of  long  ago.  Already, 
in  1839,  a  French  engineer,  Andraud,  proposed  to  utilise  the  force  of 
the  Rhone  to  compress  air,  which  could  afterwards  be  sold  in  bottles, 
in  retail,  as  stored  motive  power.36  His  idea  was  so  correct  that 
compressed  air,  transmitted  along  a  system  of  pipes,  really  became 
the  first  means  for  transporting  motive  power  to  a  distance.  It 
was  used  with  success  for  mining  under  the  bed  of  the  Loire,  for 
building  under  water  the  pillars  of  the  Kehl  Bridge  across  the 
Rhine,  and  especially  for  piercing  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  in  the 
Alps.  The  perforating  machines  in  this  tunnel,  which  has  a  length 
of  eight  miles,  were  worked  by  motive  power,  borrowed  from  a  water- 
fall and  transmitted  through  strong  pipes,  by  means  of  compressed 
air. 

An  important  discovery,  the  full  meaning  of  which  is  only  now 
apparent,  was  made  during  that  pioneer  work.  It  appeared  that 
(due  precautions  being  taken  against  leakage)  the  loss  of  energy  of 
the  compressed  air  was  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  pressure 
under  which  it  was  transmitted  was  increased.  A  smaller  volume  of 
air  under  a  great  compression  answered  better  than  a  bigger  volume 
of  less  compressed  air.  This  principle  was  applied  later  on  to  the 
transmission  of  natural  gas  from  Indiana  to  Chicago,  and,  in  fact, 
proved  to  be  true  for  all  modes  of  transmission  of  energy,  pneumatic, 
hydraulic,  or  electrical.  A  whole  system  of  transmission  of  motive 
power  by  means  of  compressed  air  was  established  later  on  at  Paris 
by  Popp,  and  it  worked  quite  satisfactorily.  True,  the  losses  of 
energy  under  this  system  were  very  great  (they  were  estimated  at 
70  per  cent.),  but  no  better  means  were  known  at  that  time ;  and 
when  the  utilisation  of  the  power  of  Niagara  was  brought  under 
discussion  in  1890,  it  was  thought  at  the  outset  that  compressed  air 
would  be,  after  all,  the  most  economic  means  for  the  transmission 
of  the  energy  borrowed  from  the  waterfalls. 

In  the  meantime,  a  quite  new  departure,  namely,  the  hydraulic 
transmission  of  power,  was  made  at  Geneva.37  Horizontal  waterwheels 
of  a  perfected  construction,  i.e.  turbines,  driven  by  the  Rhone  at  its 

36  His  wording  was  very  characteristic :    '  Every  one  must  keep  motive  power  in 
his  storehouse,  just  as  we  now  keep  horses  in  our  stables,  in  order  to  accomplish  all 
sorts  of  work.    Reservoirs  of  motive  power  may  also  be  established  here  and  there, 
so  that  one  may  come  hither  with  his  own  vessel  and  buy  force,  just  as  we  now  take 
water  in  a  public  fountain.  .  .  .  Force  will  then  become  a  merchandise.' 

37  The  system  of  transmission  of  power  by  means  of  wire  ropes  was  experimented 
upon  on  a  large  scale  in  Switzerland.     No  less  than  1,500  horse-power  obtained  from 
the  Ehine  at  Schaffhausen  were  distributed  in  this  way,  in  1876,  to  a  number  of 
factories,  up  to  a  distance  of  two  miles.    The  same  system  was  adopted  at  Bellegarde 
and  in  Zurich.    Here  also  it  was  found  advantageous  to  run  the  transmission  ropes 
at  a  very  high  speed. 
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issue  from  Lake  Leman,  were  established  to  pump  water  to  a  high- 
level  reservoir,  whence  it  was  distributed  by  means  of  pipes  for  con- 
sumption in  the  houses  ;  but  being  supplied  at  high  pressure,  water 
began  to  be  made  use  of  also  in  numbers  of  small  workshops,  printing 
offices,  and  the  like.  Altogether,  the  system  answered  so  well  and 
was  so  popular  with  the  small  industries  that  when  new  waterworks 
were  installed  by  the  municipality  on  a  larger  scale  in  1882-86, 
for  utilising  5,400  horse-power,  the  hydraulic  system  was  maintained. 
The  result  was  that  cheap  motive  power,  readily  available  in  each 
house,  saved  the  Geneva  watch  and  jewellery  industry  from  an 
otherwise  unavoidable  death  ;  electric  light  became  cheap,  and  could  be 
obtained  in  every  private  establishment  by  means  of  private  dynamos. 
Altogether,  the  new  venture  was  so  successful  that  the  example  of 
Geneva  was  widely  imitated  in  Southern  France  and  Switzerland,  and 
up  till  now  there  are  engineers  who  prefer  the  hydraulic  transmis- 
sion of  power  to  all  others. 


IV 

In  the  hitherto-mentioned  cases  of  transmission  of  power 
mechanical  energy  was  transmitted  as  such,  without  transformation. 
It  was  taken  by  means  of  waterwheels  or  turbines  from  a  river ;  it 
was  set  to  accomplish  none  but  mechanical  work — pumping,  or  com- 
pression ;  and  it  reached  the  receiving  end  of  the  system  without 
having  ceased  to  be  mechanical  energy  all  the  time.  However,  the 
teachings  of  Mayer  and  Seguin,  and  their  followers,  Joule,  Hirn, 
Faraday,  Grove,  Helmholtz,  and  William  Thomson,  had  not  been 
lost.  Our  generation  grew  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  mechanical 
energy  on  the  one  side,  and  heat,  light,  and  electricity  on  the  other 
side,  are  but  two  different  modes  of  motion,  which  can  easily  be 
transformed  the  one  into  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Consequently,  if 
we  intend  to  transport  mechanical  energy,  we  may  send  it  as  mechani- 
cal force  through  a  system  of  pipes,  or  even  in  bottles  in  the  shape  of 
a  compressed  gas ;  but  we  may  also  transform  it  first  into  a  molecular 
movement — say,  electricity, — send  electricity  along  wires,  and  re- 
transform  it  at  the  receiving  end  into  mechanical  energy,  without 
incurring  other  losses  than  those  which  are  due  to  friction  and  leakage 
of  all  sorts. 

A  great  discovery  which  was  made  in  the  early  seventies  gave  a 
more  concrete  shape  to  this  theoretical  conception.  The  means  of 
obtaining  an  electric  current  are  many  ;  but  the  easiest  way,  which 
became  quite  familiar  for  the  purposes  of  electric  lighting,  was  the 
dynamo  machine — a  wonderful  machine,  which  from  the  mere  toy 
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it  was  in  our  youth  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  of  modern  industry.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  very 
simple.  If  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  which  is  wound  round  a  cylindrical 
core  of  soft  iron,  or  several  such  coils,  are  made  to  rotate  between  the 
poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  electric  currents  are  generated  in  the 
coils,  and  the  soft-iron  cores  become  magnets  themselves.  A  certain 
mechanical  force  is  therefore  required  to  keep  the  coils  rotating : 
otherwise  they  would  stick  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  and  this 
mechanical  force  is  transformed  into  electricity,  the  amount  of  which 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  machine  and  the  rapidity  of  rotation  of 
the  coils.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  such  machines,  driven  by 
steam  or  water  power,  are  now  in  use  in  order  to  obtain  electricity 
for  lighting  and  all  other  purposes. 

But  what  would  happen  with  such  a  machine  if,  instead  of  driving 
it  by  steam,  a  strong  electric  current  were  launched  through  it  ? 
Would  not  the  machine  accomplish  the  reverse  transformation,  and 
give  up  mechanical  work  at  its  other  end  ?  Would  it  not  now  become 
a  motor  ?  This  is  what  it  does  in  reality,  and  the  discovery  of  this 
property  of  the  dynamo  machine  was  considered  by  the  great  creator 
of  the  theory  of  electricity,  Clerk  Maxwell,  as  the  greatest  discovery 
of  the  age.38  It  has  put  in  our  hands  a  new  means  for  transmitting 
energy  at  a  distance.  The  force,  let  us  say,  of  a  waterfall  drives  a 
dynamo,  which  originates  an  electric  current ;  this  current  is  trans- 
mitted by  wires  to  another  dynamo  of  a  slightly  modified  type ;  and 
this  latter,  after  having  received  the  electric  current,  restitutes 
mechanical  power. 

A  sudden  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  electrical  transmission 
of  power,  and  installations  for  that  purpose  began  to  be  made  in 
Europe  and  America.  And  yet  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  as  soon  as  power  had  to  be  transmitted 
a  considerable  distance.  It  was  found  that  the  thickness  of  the 
transmission  wire  had  to  be  increased  in  proportion  with  the  distance  ; 
so  that  for  sending  200  horse-power  a  distance  of  100  miles  a  wire 
1  ^  inch  thick — which  means  nearly  10,000,000  Ib.  of  copper — would 
have  been  required. 

True  it  was  known  that  the  thickness  of  the  wire  could  be  reduced 
by  increasing  the  tension,  or  pressure,  of  the  electric  current.  Just 
as  in  the  transmission  of  power  by  means  of  water  or  compressed 
air  it  was  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  could  be  notably 


38  Albemarle, « Electrical  Transmission  of  Power,'  in  Nineteenth  Century,  January 
1892,  p.  73.  Quite  a  legend  already  surrounds  the  origin  of  this  discovery,  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  accidentally,  by  a  worker,  who  coupled  two  dynamos  in  the 
wrong  way  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873.  It  must,  however,  be  said  that  the 
idea  of  the  reversibility  of  the  dynamo  was  previously  expressed  by  both  Siemens 
and  W.  Hippolyte  Fontaine. 
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reduced  by  sending  the  water,  or  the  air,  under  high  pressure,  so  it 
was  with  electrical  wires.  A  much  thinner  but  well-insulated  wire 
would  do  with  very  high-tension  currents.  Consequently,  since  1881 
it  has  been  proposed  (by  Marcel  Deprez  and  Carpentier)  to  raise  the 
electric  pressure  before  sending  electricity  along  the  wire,  and  to  lower 
down  the  pressure  at  the  receiving  end  before  distributing  electricity 
in  a  workshop  or  in  a  city.  This  idea  was  experimented  upon  in  power 
transmissions  at  Munich,  at  Paris,  at  Grenoble  ;  but  it  was  also 
found  that  with  a  direct  current  (flowing  in  one  direction),  such  as 
was  obtained  then  from  the  dynamo,  the  limit  of  possible  pressure 
was  soon  reached.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  transmit  200 
horse-power  through  35  miles  of  a  wire  ±  inch  thick  under  a  high 
tension  (of  6,000  volts),  the  result  was  a  failure. 

It  required  the  theoretical  work  of  the  Turin  professor,  Ferraris 
(in  1885-88)  and  the  inventive  and  imaginative  work  of  Tesla  upon 
alternate  currents  to  render  the  electrical  transmission  of  power  at  a 
greater  distance  a  possibility,  and  soon  a  reality.  Such  currents,  the 
direction  of  which  is  alternately  changed  with  great  rapidity,  can  really 
be  sent  under  very  high  pressures  without  destroying  the  wires  and 
the  motors  ;  but  as  the  driving  force  is  made  in  such  case  to  fluctuate, 
two  or  three  alternate  currents  must  be  sent  to  the  motor,  each  of 
them  differing  from  the  others  by  its  phase — that  is,  attaining  its 
maximal  force  when  the  other  current  is  already  in  decline.  The 
idea  of  '  two-phase '  or  '  polyphase '  motors  was  thus  born,  and  was 
soon  put  into  practice  by  Doliwo-Dobrowolski  at  the  Frankfurt 
Exhibition  of  1891.  Most  of  us  will  probably  remember  the  sensation 
which  was  produced  at  that  time,  when  it  became  known  that  110 
horse-power,  taken  from  a  waterfall  at  Lauffen,  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  electricity  a  distance  of  107  miles  to  Frankfurt ; 
and  that  the  loss  of  power  during  the  transmission  was  comparatively 
small,  as  it  was  estimated  at  from  10  to  35  per  cent.,  while  it  was 
known  that  the  loss  could  not  be  reduced  to  that  extent  under 
any  other  system  of  transmission  but  electricity.  The  tension  of 
the  current  which  was  used  in  this  case  was  very  great  (18,000 
volts),  but  three  bare  copper  wires,  each  less  than  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  thick,  supported  by  poles,  like  common  telegraph  wires,  and 
only  attached  to  improved  porcelain  insulators,  perfectly  answered 
the  purpose. 

The  possibility  and  the  advantages  of  an  electric  distribution  of 
power  were  thus  fully  demonstrated,  and  the  number  of  establish- 
ments based  on  this  principle  began  now  rapidly  to  multiply.  In  a 
list  compiled  in  1896,  and  already  incomplete,  we  have  eighty-eight 
transmission  plants,  by  means  of  which  motive  power,  from  100  to 
20,000  horse-power  in  each  establishment  (the  latter  at  Montreal,  in 
Canada),  is  taken  from  waterfalls  or  from  a  central  station,  transformed 
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into  electricity,  transmitted  as  such,  and  delivered  as  motive  power 
again  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  106  miles. 

All  these  enterprises,  including  the  new  one  at  Geneva,  dwindle, 
however,  to  very  little  in  comparison  with  the  immense  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  for  utilising  a  small  portion  of  the  power  of  the 
Niagara.  It  is  known  that  at  the  Horseshoe  P'alls  alone  no  less  than 
275,000  cubic  feet  of  water  drop  every  second  from  a  height  of  165 
feet,  and  that  the  mechanical  power  of  this  tremendous  mass  of  water 
is  equal  to  the  latent  power  of  all  the  coal  that  is  mined  in  the  world. 
A  very  small  portion  of  this  colossal  store  of  energy,  namely,  120,000 
horse-power,  is  now  being  diverted  for  industrial  purposes.  This 
great  enterprise  has  already  quite  a  history,  the  best  part  of  which  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Niagara  Company  appealed  to  the  genius  and 
the  experience  of  physicists  and  engineers  of  all  nations  in  order  to 
overcome  the  many  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way.39  The  leading 
idea  of  the  Niagara  power  works  is  very  plain.  An  open  canal,  250 
feet  wide,  takes  from  the  Niagara  Eiver,  1^  mile  above  the  Falls,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  brings  it  to  the  power-house.  There 
a  big  pit,  178  feet  in  depth,  was  dug  out,  and  immense  steel  pipes,  or 
penstocks,  7^  feet  in  diameter,  were  placed  vertically  in  the  pit. 
The  water  from  the  canal,  on  entering  each  one  of  these  gigantic 
pipes,  drops  down  it  fully  140  feet,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
it  drives  a  horizontal  waterwheel,  or  turbine,  capable  of  developing 
a  force  of  5,125  horse-power.  After  having  accomplished  that  work 
the  water  flows  through  a  slightly  inclined  tunnel  and  rejoins  the 
Niagara  Kiver,  half  a  mile  below  the  Falls,  without  spoiling  their 
beauty  in  the  least. 

Motive  power  is  thus  obtained  140  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  power- 
house. Now  a  vertical  shaft,  140  feet  long,  which  is  itself  a  triumph 
of  engineering  art,  is  planted  in  a  vertical  position  on  the  turbine, 
and  rotates  at  a  very  great  speed  when  the  turbine  is  driven  at  its 
full  force.  On  this  shaft  an  immense  powerful  dynamo  is  planted, 
like  a  mushroom,  and  is  set  into  a  rapid  motion  by  the  rotation  of  the 
shaft.  When  it  is  driven  full  speed  an  electric  current  equivalent  to 


39  This  history  is  admirably  told,  and  the  works  are  admirably  described,  in  a 
profusely  illustrated  special  number  of  Cassier's  Magazine,  reprinted  in  a  book 
form,  The  Harnessing  of  Niagara,  New  York,  1897.  It  contains  ten  articles,  in  which 
the  history  of  the  enterprise  and  its  present  conditions  are  treated  in  full.  A  great 
number  of  excellent  portraits  and  photographs  of  the  falls  adds  a  great  deal  to  its 
interest.  And  yet  one  must  see  this  wonderful  '  power-house '  and  its  machines 
silently  producing  a  transformation  of  energy,  to  understand  the  amount  of  human 
intelligence  and  inventiveness  that  have  been  put  into  this  colossal  enterprise.  Being 
one  of  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  visiting  this  great  workshop  of 
mechanical  power,  in  company  with  the  members  of  the  British  Association,  I  feel 
bound  to  express  my  warm  thanks  to  the  American  engineers  for  all  the  kindness 
with  which  they  explained  to  ns  that  simple  and  yet  so  complicated  arrangement. 
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5,000  horse-power  is  developed.  There  is  room  for  ten  penstocks  in 
the  wheel-pit  and  for  ten  dynamos  of  the  same  force  in  the  power- 
house, but  only  three  were  installed  last  summer ;  the  others  will  be 
made  and  placed  in  position  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for  Niagara 
power  gradually  develops. 

Each  dynamo  thus  supplies  an  electric  current  equivalent  to 
5,000  horse-power.  This  current  is  transmitted  to  a  '  switch-board/ 
where,  by  simply  turning  certain  handles,  it  can  be  sent  in  various 
directions.  It  is,  however,  a  low-tension  current,  and  for  trans- 
mission along  wires,  especially  to  distant  places,  such  as  Buffalo 
(twenty-six  miles),  it  must  be  transformed  first  into  a  very  high- 
tension  current.  This  is  accomplished  in  a  special  transformer-house, 
where  the  current  enters  the  '  step-up '  transformers,  and  is  brought 
to  a  high  tension  (20,000  volts)  for  long-distance  transmission. 
Then  it  is  sent  along  wires,  either  underground  when  the  industrial 
establishment  is  close  by,  or  by  means  of  overhead  wires  placed  on 
strong  poles  and  supported  by  especially  effective  porcelain  insulators 
when  it  has  to  travel  all  the  distance  to  Buffalo.  On  reaching 
Buffalo  the  high-tension  current  is  again  reduced  to  a  low-tension, 
and  in  this  shape  it  is  distributed  to  the  street-car  companies  and 
factories. 

All  this  seems  very  plain,  and  all  the  plan  seems  now  very 
rational ;  but  one  must  read  the  history  of  this  enterprise  to  under- 
stand how  many  preliminary  schemes  had  to  be  considered,  and  how 
much  thought  and  skill  had  to  be  bestowed  upon  every  part  of  this 
machinery.  Every  thing,  beginning  with  the  colossal  water-pipes 
or  penstocks,  and  the  ways  of  forging  them  and  placing  them  in 
position  ;  the  turbines  and  the  shafts,  and  the  fine  arrangements  for 
supporting  their  immense  weights  by  means  of  water  pressure  ;  and 
finally  the  dynamos,  the  transformers,  and  the  motors — everything 
had  to  be  worked  out  almost  entirely  anew,  owing  to  the  novelty  and 
the  scale  of  the  enterprise.  Only  the  combined  efforts  of  engineers 
of  all  nations  could  overcome  the  thousand  difficulties  which  barred 
the  way.40 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  the  enterprise  is  a  commercial 
success,  but  from  the  scientific  and  engineering  point  of  view  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  decided  success.  Already  now  5,000  horse-power  are 

<°  To  show  the  international  character  of  the  enterprise,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  International  Niagara  Commission,  which  examined  the  plans  for  this  colossal 
plant  and  awarded  prizes  for  the  best  of  them,  consisted  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Dr.  Coleman 
Sellers  of  Philadelphia,  Colonel  Turettini  of  Geneva,  Professor  Mascart  of  the  Paris 
Academy,  and  Professor  Cawthorne  Unwin  of  London.  The  designers  of  the  turbines 
were  MM.  Jaesch  and  Piccard  of  Geneva,  and  the  deviser  of  the  dynamos  was  Professor 
George  Forbes  of  London  ;  while  America,  on  her  side,  supplied  quite  a  phalanx  of 
brilliant  engineers,  who  devised  the  general  plan  and  the  details  of  that  great 
venture. 
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supplied  to  Buffalo,  while  13,425  horse-power  are  delivered  to 
aluminium,  carborundum,  calcium  carbide  (for  obtaining  acetylene 
gas),  chlorate  of  potash,  soda  ash  and  other  electro-chemical  works, 
as  well  as  for  local  railways  and  local  lighting.  Quite  a  number  of 
new  metallurgical  and  chemical  industries,  requiring  powerful  electric 
currents  for  obtaining  metals  or  chemicals,  are  growing  near  the 
Niagara  power-house  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  proportion 
as  electric  motors  are  better  and  better  constructed  for  driving  all 
sorts  of  machinery,  the  power  derived  from  the  Niagara  Falls  will  be 
still  more  widely  used  for  driving  machinery  in  the  industrial  city  of 
Buffalo,  and  very  probably  in  many  other  cities  as  well. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  notable  success  be  made  in  the  modes 
of  construction  and  the  efficiency  of  secondary  batteries,  or  accumu- 
lators of  electricity,  the  Niagara  power-house  will  at  once  become  the 
chief  supplier  of  that  stored  energy.  To  have  energy  stored  in  a  box 
is  evidently  the  desideratum  of  the  moment,  because  then  the 
accumulator  would  really  supersede  coal  in  many  respects,  and  become 
as  easily  transportable  and  as  easily  subdivided  as  coal  is,  while  for 
all  sorts  of  autocars  light  and  powerful  accumulators  would  be 
simply  invaluable. 

The  success  achieved  at  the  Niagara  Falls  evidently  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  similar  establishments  everywhere.  In  Switzer- 
land alone  similar  works  are  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Basel, 
in  the  Val  de  Travers,  at  Soleure,  and  near  Langenthal  for  bringing 
a  force  of  nearly  20,000  horse-power  into  the  service  of  industry  ; 
while  6,300  horse-power  obtained  from  the  two  Lutschines  (the 
rivers  which  water  the  valleys  of  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindelwald) 
will  soon  be  utilised  for  a  railway  leading  to  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau. 
As  to  Geneva,  the  new  big  waterworks  which  are  being  built  on  the 
Rhone  will  have  their  power  transmitted  and  distributed  now  by 
means  of  electricity. 

Next  to  Switzerland,  one  may  study  the  most  striking  effects  of 
electrical  transmission  of  power  from  waterfalls  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Jura.  Numbers  of  small  industries  which  seemed 
to  be  doomed  to  decay  have  been  suddenly  recalled  to  life  by  cheap 
motive  power  supplied  to  the  houses  in  the  small  villages,  while  a 
number  of  quite  new  industries,  such  as  the  polishing  of  diamonds, 
stone-cutting,  the  making  of  pipes  and  combs,  and  so  on,  were 
entirely  born  anew  when  the  power  of  small  waterfalls  began  to  be 
distributed  in  the  villages  by  means  of  electrical  transformers.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  scores  of  establishments,  big  and  small, 
for  the  transmission  of  power  borrowed  from  waterfalls  are  now  built. 
Many  of  the  electrical  tramways  of  the  American  towns  borrow  their 
motive  power  from  the  force  of  running  water;  while  in  Canada 
every  year  brings  some  new  waterfall  into  the  service  of  industry. 
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Such  is  the  case  with  the  Lachine  Kapids,  which  now  supply  Montreal 
with  electric  light  and  power ;  as  also  the  Chaudiere  Falls  and  the 
Deschenes  Rapids,  which  supply  power  to  Ottawa.  Nay,  even  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  Victoria  Falls  are  studied  with  the 
intent  of  utilising  their  energy  in  Egypt  and  Matabeleland.  The 
dreams  of  the  founders  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  of  the 
indestructibility  of  energy  are  thus  realised  at  a  speed  and  on  a  scale 
which  these  philosopher-poets  themselves  hardly  would  have  been 
able  to  foretell. 

P.  KROPOTKIN. 
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A   PLEA  FOR 
THE  BETTER   TEACHING   OF  MANNERS 


A  GREAT  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  these  days  in  discussing  what  is 
the  best  equipment  for  success  in  life,  and  those  of  us  who  have  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  deciding  important  issues  for  another  genera- 
tion pass  anxious  hours  in  weighing  the  comparative  merits  of  such 
and  such  branches  of  learning  as  preparation  for  such  and  such 
careers.  But  we  contrive  to  omit  completely  from  that  deliberately 
formulated  scheme  of  instruction  the  thing  that  probably  matters 
most — namely,  the  manner,  as  well  as  the  manners,  in  conjunction 
with  which  that  excellent  equipment  is  going  to  be  used,  through 
which  it  is  going  to  be  interpreted,  and  on  which  will  almost  cer- 
tainly depend  its  ultimate  success.  However  well  stored  your  mind 
may  be,  however  valuable  the  intellectual  wares  you  may  have  to 
offer,  it  is  obvious  that  if  when  calling  your  fellow-man's  attention 
to  them  you  give  him  a  slap  in  the  face  at  the  same  time,  you 
will  probably  not  succeed  in  enlisting  his  kindly  interest  in  your 
further  achievements.  And  yet  we  all  know  human  beings  of  good 
parts  and  of  sterling  worth  who  contrive  by  some  unfortunate  pecu- 
liarity of  manner  to  give  us  a  moral  slap  in  the  face  every  time  we 
meet  them,  simply  because  they  did  not  receive  any  systematic 
teaching  of  advanced  manners  at  a  time  of  life  when  such  teaching 
is  most  important.  There  is  plenty  of  excellent  grounding  in 
elementary  manners  to  be  had  in  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom. 
The  extraordinary  fertility  of  invention  with  which  a  child  will  find 
ever  fresh  ways  of  transgressing  every  human  ordinance  is  kept  in 
check  and  corrected  by  those  about  him,  who  are  constantly  saying, 
*  Don't  do  this,'  'Don't  do  that,'  until,  insensibly  guided  by  this 
handrail  of  prohibitive  maxim,  the  child  learns  in  a  rough-and-ready 
way  to  bear  himself  more  or  less  well  at  this  stage  of  his  passage 
through  the  world.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  more  grown-up 
faults  of  manner  do  not  generally  show  themselves  until  the  offender 
has  passed  the  age  when  they  might,  without  loss  to  his  dignity,  fitly 
have  been  corrected.  It  is  easy  to  tell  a  boy  of  twelve  not  to  annoy 
other  people  by  drumming  with  his  feet  on  the  floor  during  dinner ; 
Vox,.  XUV— No.  258  281  U 
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but  it  is  more  difficult  to  tell  him  when  lie  is  twenty  not  to  make 
himself  offensive  by  laying  down  the  law.  That  difficulty  of  admoni- 
tion increases  as  the  years  go  on,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
the  fault  of  manner  which  is  not  cured  at  twenty-five  will  still  be 
there  at  seventy-five.  And,  alas  !  in  half  a  century  there  is  time  to 
offend  a  great  many  people.  Surely  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
obviate  this  danger  by  timely  and  systematic  instruction.  We  take 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  impress  on  a  young  child  certain  quite 
arbitrary  rules  of  demeanour,  which  are  so  constantly  reiterated  and 
insisted  upon  that  he  gradually  takes  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
obeys  them  automatically  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  until  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  him,  arrived  at  manhood,  so  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  his  early  training  as  to  tie  his  table  napkin  round  his  neck  at  a 
dinner-party,  to  put  his  knife  into  his  mouth,  or  to  attack  his  gravy 
with  a  spoon.  Why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  course  of 
second-grade  instruction  in  demeanour,  so  to  speak,  which  should  in 
its  turn  be  as  thoroughly  taught  as  the  primary  one,  as  insensibly 
assimilated  and  automatically  obeyed  ?  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  most  people  that  this  is  necessary.  Our  usual  plan,  or  rather 
want  of  plan,  is  to  furnish  the  young  with  some  stray,  haphazard 
generalities,  and  then  consider  that  we  have  done  enough.  There 
are  few  things  more  dangerous  than  the  half-truths — necessarily  and 
obviously  half-untruths  as  well — which  we  thrust  into  the  gaps  of 
our  code  of  conduct  in  a  makeshift  fashion,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  complete  ordinances.  Without  a  misgiving  we  proceed  to 
tell  young  people  that  '  Manners  makyth  man,'  or  '  (rood  manners 
proceed  from  a  good  heart,'  and  then  expect  that  they  themselves 
should  fill  in  the  details  for  their  own  daily  guidance.  We  might  as 
well  tell  them  the  formula  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  then  expect 
them  never  to  tumble  down. 

And  so  we  let  them  learn  by  experience — surely  the  most  tedious 
and  painful  form  of  acquiring  knowledge — at  their  own  expense  and 
that  of  others.  We  let  them  fall  into  one  pitfall  after  another,  and 
scramble  out  as  best  they  may,  scratching  themselves  and  others  in 
the  process,  and  perhaps  making  enemies  of  dozens  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  would  otherwise  have  been  well  disposed.  We  allow 
them  to  try  by  practical  experiment  whether  it  is  by  being  pompous, 
offhand,  or  patronising  that  you  can  make  yourself  the  most  disagree- 
able, and  how  long  other  people  will  enjoy  talking  to  you  if  you  are 
looking  the  while,  with  ill-concealed  inattention,  over  their  shoulder. 
And  yet  these  are  things  which  it  is  important  to  know,  these  are 
things  which  should  be  deliberately  taught,  and  not  left  to  chance. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  average  mass  of  human 
beings,  the  question  of  failure  or  success  in  life  is  almost  entirely 
determined  by  their  personality.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  whose 
transcendent  gifts  of  any  kind  must  inevitably  lift  them  conspicu- 
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ously  above  their  fellows,  even  when  accompanied  by  the  drag  of  an 
unfortunate  manner ;  but  of  the  average  mortal,  sufficiently  well 
equipped  to  carry  him  through  successfully,  provided  that  all  the 
other  conditions  be  favourable,  and  that  he  be  not  hindered  by  quite 
unnecessary  stumbling-blocks  that  a  little  trouble  and  forethought 
might  have  removed  from  his  path.  An  ingenuous  investigator  put 
forth,  I  am  told,  some  time  since  a  circular  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of  failure,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  round  to  all  the  people  who  might 
be  supposed  to  have  good  reason  to  know  the  answer.  History  does 
not  say  what  were  their  feelings  in  receiving  it.  But,  however 
plausibly  they  may  have  managed  to  explain  why  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  all  that  they  had  desired  to  do,  we  may  surmise  that 
they  did  not,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  put  their  finger  on  the  real 
cause — namely,  that  of  having  been  afflicted  with  an  unlucky  manner, 
or  unlucky  manners,  which  had  stood  persistently  in  their  way. 
They  had  taken,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  to  learn 
many  things  that  they  thought  would  be  useful  to  them,  but  this 
thing,  that  matters  so  very  much,  they  had  left  out  altogether. 
Manners  may  not  '  pay ' — to  use  that  ugly  expression — in  an  exami- 
natoin,  perhaps.  But  once  that,  by  dint  of  studying  history  or  the 
classics,  the  examination  has  been  passed  and  the  career  entered 
upon,  a  previous  study  of  manner  and  manners  will  be  found  to  pay 
very  well  indeed.  It  may  mean  that  the  road  of  life  is  made  smooth 
instead  of  rough,  easy  instead  of  difficult ;  that  the  traveller  is  helped 
along  it  by  the  encouragement  of  others,  instead  of  being  hindered  by 
their  dislike.  Such  a  study,  however,  but  rarely  finds  its  place  as 
part  of  an  accepted  curriculum.  During  the  long  and  frequent  con- 
versations on  education  with  which  mothers  are  wont  to  beguile  the 
time  when  they  meet  one  another  in  society — these  conversations 
occasionally  take  the  form  of  an  alternative  and  competitive  recital 
of  the  achievements  of  each  mother's  offspring — you  will  hardly  ever 
hear  of  manner  or  manners  being  taken  into  account  in  making  educa- 
tional arrangements  for  Sybil  or  Dorothy.  On  the  contrary,  you  will 
probably  discover  that  such  branches  of  learning  as  they  are  pursuing 
are  being  acquired  under  conditions  in  which  manners  will  probably 
be  entirely  overlooked.  Dorothy  is  learning  music  abroad,  living  in  a 
family  whose  absolute  respectability  has  been  carefully  inquired  into, 
but  where  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  much  observation,  or 
much  criticism,  therefore,  of  the  hundred  little  departures  from  grace 
of  bearing  into  which  young  people  are  apt  to  slide.  Sybil,  who  has 
a  stronger  mind,  is  learning  the  classics  at  a  high  school,  under  the 
care  of  a  teacher  who,  excellent  though  her  certificates  of  knowledge 
may  be,  has  absolutely  no  time  to  turn  her  own  attention  or  that  of 
her  pupils  to  minutiae  of  demeanour.  But  if  we  were  even  to  hint 
this  in  veiled  terms  to  a  mother  who  is  anxiously  planning  how  she 
may  do  the  best  in  her  power  for  her  daughter,  she  would  probably 

u  2 
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contemn  us  for  attaching  importance  to  the  small  things  of  life  rather 
than  to  the  big  ones.  But  it  would  not  be  so  at  all.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  earnest  study  of  music  or  the  classics  should  not  be  compatible 
with  daily  and  hourly  training  in  manners  as  well,  if  that  branch,  as 
well  as  the  others,  has  been  considered  in  selecting  a  teacher.  Of 
course  we  all  agree  that  big  things  should  come  before  small.  Where 
we  are  at  variance  is  in  deciding  which  are  the  big  and  which  are  the 
small ;  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  not  always  divided  aright.  Grive 
a  thing  a  small  name  and  hang  it,  in  fact ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it 
is,  unfortunately,  the  people  who  are  most  entitled  to  command  our 
respect  by  the  sincerity  and  diligence  of  their  work  and  aims  who 
are  apt  to  put  aside  the  deliberate  study  of  the  minor  graces  of  life 
as  being  the  things  of  the  least  importance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  earnest,  the  high-minded,  the 
elect  thinkers  and  doers  of  the  world,  their  energies  concentrated  on 
loftier  aims,  should  so  often,  practically  if  not  explicitly,  contemn 
the  '  undue '  importance — the  very  word  begs  the  question — given 
to  what  they  call  trifling  observances,  on  the  ground  that  time  and 
energies  are  thus  diverted  from  the  larger  issues.  I  would  diffi- 
dently point  out  that  none  of  these  small  observances  are  incom- 
patible with  lofty  aims  and  earnest  thought.  On  the  contrary,  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  not  only  are  they  compatible  with  them, 
but  that  every  form  of  good  and  earnest  endeavour  will  be  incalcu- 
lably furthered  by  attention  being  paid  to  certain  details  of  manner 
which  some  people  consider  trifling,  although  others  call  them 
essential.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  looker-on  may  see  most  of 
the  game ;  and  the  idler  standing  by  may  perhaps  realise  more 
clearly  than  the  active  and  strenuous  workers,  whose  minds  are  full 
of  wider  aspirations,  how  greatly  their  possibilities  of  usefulness 
may  be  minimised,  how  much  the  influence  of  their  goodness  may 
be  weakened,  by  being  presented  to  the  world  under  a  crude  and 
unattractive  aspect.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  goodness 
unadorned  adorns  the  most.  It  should  have  as  many  adornments 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  outward  graces  may  correspond  to  the 
inward,  in  order  that  the  impulse  of  those  brought  face  to  face  with 
it  may  not  be  one  of  involuntary  recoil,  first  from  the  unattractive 
manner,  and  then,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  themselves,  from  the 
admirable  virtues  that  underlie  it. 

I  go,  for  instance,  to  visit  a  noted  philanthropist.  I  am  not 
there  on  business,  so  to  speak,  and  she  is  not  professionally  called 
upon  to  love  me ;  it  is  therefore  absurd  that  it  should  be  a  factor 
in  my  opinion  of  her  real  worth  that  she  should  forget  to  pour 
out  my  tea,  so  busy  is  she  haranguing  me  in  a  dictatorial  and 
unsmiling  manner.  I  ought  to  remember  that  she  would  hold  a 
cup  of  water  to  the  lips  of  a  pauper  more  tenderly  than  a  cup 
of  tea  to  mine  :  I  ought  to  remind  myself  that  the  manner  so 
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displeasing  to  me  has  been  acquired  when  exhorting  and  instruct- 
ing others  less  favoured  by  fortune  than  I,  whose  horizon  she  may 
thus  incalculably  have  widened.  And  yet  I  confess  that  I  find 
myself  wondering  if  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  her  to 
combine  both  forms  of  excellence,  and  to  be  deferential,  courteous, 
solicitously  hospitable  to  the  well-to-do,  as  well  as  helpful  and 
admirable  towards  the  badly  off ;  and  why,  when  great  and  noble 
ideals  of  conduct  were  being  placed  before  her,  some  of  the  minor 
graces  of  demeanour  should  not  as  a  matter  of  course  have  been 
imparted  as  well.  It  is  foolish  that  we  should  in  our  intercourse 
with  a  fellow-creature  be  biassed  by  superficial  deficiencies,  and  thus 
lose  sight  of  essential  excellencies.  But  we  are  foolish,  most  of  us : 
that  fact  we  must  accept,  however  much  we  should  like  to  think 
otherwise ;  and  if  we  honestly  search  our  experience  and  our 
memories,  we  shall  realise  how  much  we  are  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  things  which  appear  insignificant,  we  shall  recall  how  slight  an 
incident  has  sometimes  produced  an  unfavourable  impression  that  is 
never  wholly  erased.  I  remember  an  instance  of  this  which  struck 
me  very  vividly.  A  septuagenarian  of  dignity  and  position,  Sir  X.  Y., 
happened  to  meet  at  a  public  gathering  Mr.  Z.,  another  magnate  of 
his  own  standing,  full  of  years  and  of  worth.  Mr.  Z.  was  anxious  to 
enlist  Sir  X.  Y.'s  interest  in  a  certain  scheme,  and  to  obtain  his  co- 
operation and  pecuniary  support.  And  he  would  doubtless  have 
succeeded,  for  Sir  X.  Y.,  an  urbane  old  man,  albeit  with  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  deserts,  was  entirely  well  disposed,  and 
advanced  with  outstretched  hand  to  greet  Mr.  Z.  with  cordiality. 
But,  alas  !  at  that  moment  Mr.  Z.  happened  to  see  some  one  else  by 
whom  his  attention  was  suddenly  diverted,  and,  all  unwitting  of  his 
crime,  he  shook  hands  with  Sir  X.Y.  without  looking  at  him,  thereby 
losing  in  that  one  moment  of  thoughtlessness  the  goodwill  of  his 
interlocutor,  his  kindly  interest,  and  his  possible  help.  Mr.  Z.  had 
almost  certainly  been  taught  in  his  youth  always  to  give  his  right 
hand  instead  of  his  left  when  shaking  hands  with  people,  and  he  had 
probably  learnt  it  so  thoroughly  that  it  would  never  have  occurred 
to  him  to  do  anything  else.  But  he  had  apparently  not  been  taught 
also  to  look  his  interlocutor  in  the  face  at  the  same  time,  as  if  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  meet  him.  And  yet  this  supplementary 
ordinance  might  have  been  just  as  easily  and  thoroughly  taught  as 
the  first  rule,  if  it  had  occurred  to  any  one  that  it  was  necessary  and 
advisable  to  do  so.  We  could  all  of  us,  probably,  cite  many  instances 
of  the  same  kind.  Mrs.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  being  both  interested  in  a 
certain  school,  Mrs.  A.  went  to  see  Mr.  B.  to  discuss  with  him  some 
point  in  the  management  of  it.  Suddenly  Mr.  B.  caught  sight  of 
an  open  letter  lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  and  he  took  it  up 
•  and  looked  mechanically  through  it  while  she  spoke.  The  result 
was  that,  although  he  was  in  reality  more  than  willing  to  meet 
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Mrs.  A.'s  wishes  about  the  school,  his  manner,  quite  unintentionally, 
produced  a  feeling  of  unreasoning  resentment  in  her,  and  she  was 
far  more  angry  with  him  for  agreeing  inattentively  with  her  views 
than  she  would  have  been  if  he  had  differed  from  them  after  listen- 
ing to  her  attentively  and  courteously.  All  this  means  an  absolutely 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  energy.  Mrs.  A.,  being  given  the  wrong 
bias  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  was  then  annoyed  with 
herself  for  being  annoyed  with  Mr.  B. ;  the  irritation  in  her  manner 
communicated  itself  to  his,  according  to  a  law  of  nature  as  definitely 
ascertained  as  that  of  the  propagation  of  the  waves  in  the  ether, 
and  the  question  they  had  met  to  discuss  was  settled  with  an 
incalculable  amount  of  friction,  which  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided.  It  arose  purely  from  Mr.  B.'s  defective  training  in 
manners.  He  had  probably  been  taught  as  a  definite  precept  of 
conduct  in  his  youth,  obeyed  ever  since  quite  unconsciously  without 
a  separate  effort  of  will  or  intention,  to  get  up  when  a  lady  entered 
his  room,  and  not  to  sit  down  with  his  back  to  her  afterwards  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  had  also  been  taught  not 
morally  to  turn  his  back  upon  her  by  reading  a  letter  while  she  was 
speaking  to  him  of  something  else.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
exasperating  and  most  prevalent  forms  of  bad  manners,  and  it 
reappears  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes. 

Mrs.  E.  went  one  day  to  see  Mrs.  F.,  who  is  renowned  for  the 
rare  gifts  of  her  mind,  heart,  and  intelligence.  Mrs.  E.  was  prepared 
to  be  impressed  by  her,  to  admire  her,  to  be  guided  by  her.  But, 
behold  !  during  the  whole  of  their  interview,  in  which,  indeed,  Mrs. 
F.'s  utterances  were  all  they  were  expected  to  be,  she  entirely  im- 
paired the  effect  of  them  by  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass  all  the 
time  she  was  speaking.  And  somehow,  however  unreasonably,  that 
trifling  manifestation  outweighed  in  the  mind  of  her  hearer  all  the 
brilliancy  and  charm  of  her  talk,  and  those  few  moments  of  inter- 
course, so  eagerly  anticipated,  remained  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  E.  as  an 
acute  disillusion.  Mrs.  F.  would  probably  much  have  regretted  this 
result,  if  she  had  known  it,  for  even  brilliant  and  superior  people,  I 
imagine,  would  prefer  not  to  produce  an  impression  of  disillusion ; 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  it  might  quite  well  have  been 
avoided.  Mrs.  F.  ought  to  have  been  taught  betimes,  as  every  one 
should  be  taught,  not  to  look  at  her  own  reflection  at  the  wrong 
moment ;  to  be  able  to  pass  a  stray  and  unexpected  glass  without 
looking  in  it,  and,  especially,  never  to  watch  herself  in  one  while 
talking  to  other  people.  It  is  not  wicked,  of  course,  to  look  in  the 
glass  at  the  wrong  moment.  It  is  merely  absurd.  But  why  should 
we  be  even  absurd  if  it  can  be  avoided  ?  There  is  no  reason  why 
people  should  be  either  ridiculous  or  unpleasing  in  their  social 
relations,  if  they  could  only  be  taught,  at  an  age  when  they  are  still 
teachable,  to  curb  the  indiscretions  of  their  outward  manifestations ; 
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if  only  an  onlooker  were  allowed  on  occasion  to  cry  '  Casse-cou ! '  as 
in  the  French  game  of  our  youth,  when  a  blunderer  whose  eyes  were 
bound  was  about  to  stumble  over  some  unseen  obstacle.  I  once 
heard  a  boy  of  nineteen,  in  conversation  with  a  listener  of  more  than 
twice  his  age,  preface  a  quotation  by  saying  :  '  As  was  well  said  by  a 
great  and  good  man,  tvhose  name  you  may  perhaps  have  heard.  .  .  .' 
(The  italics  are  mine).  I  longed  to  cry  '  Casse-cou,  young  man, 
casse-cou ! '  for  I  felt  that  in  the  listener's  mind  that  excellent  youth, 
a  devoted  son  and  brother,  honest  and  upright,  and  inwardly  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired,  was  being  judged,  tried,  and  condemned 
for  ever  on  account  of  his  condescending  manner.  For  affably  to 
assume  that  a  middle-aged  interlocutor  might  perhaps  just  have 
heard  the  name  of  a  writer  with  whose  works  the  young  gentleman 
himself  was  apparently  well  acquainted  was  exactly  one  of  the  things 
I  would  have  young  people  taught  to  avoid.  Indeed,  at  any  age  it 
is  a  safe  rule  to  follow  never  to  appear  to  think  that  a  subject  of 
which  one  is  speaking  requires  explaining,  or  to  assume  that  a  piece 
of  knowledge  quite  familiar  to  one's  self  is  not  equally  so  to  other 
people. 

Oh,  that  these  things  might  be  taught  calmly  and  urbanely,  on 
general  principles  !  Oh,  that  it  were  possible  to  have  a  sort  of  night- 
school  for  adults,  where  certain  obvious  platitudes  concerning  the 
conduct  of  human  intercourse  might  be  learnt,  without  being  either 
given  or  received  with  the  evil  animus  of  personal  application ! 
What  a  different  aspect  they  would  present  to  the  hearer,  and  how 
much  more  ready  he  would  be  to  assimilate  them  !  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  personal  bearing  of  the  question  makes  all  the  diffe- 
rence. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  even  the  most  universally  accepted 
and  revered  of  general  maxims,  such  as  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  say, 
or  '  Waste  not,  want  not,'  would,  if  levelled  pointedly  at  one's  self, 
take  quite  another  aspect  from  that  which  they  present  when  offered 
impersonally  as  part  of  a  general  code  of  morals.  This  bringing  in 
of  the  personal  element,  with  its  unsatisfactory  results,  is  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  the  direct  teaching  of  manners  as  at  present 
attempted  in  the  family  circle,  and  neutralises  the  effect  of  it  just 
at  a  stage  when  such  teaching,  if  undertaken  and  carried  out  success- 
fully, would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  learner.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  likely  to  be  so.  Parents,  even  those  who  are  more  or  less 
alive  to  the  importance  of  demeanour,  content  themselves  while  the 
child  is  young  in  instructing  him,  as  we  have  said  above,  with  great 
thoroughness  in  the  elementary  rules.  That  being  successfully 
accomplished,  it  does  not  occur  to  them  to  consider  or  discourse  upon 
any  wider  aspects  of  the  subject,  until  they  suddenly  discover  one 
day  that,  the  time  of  childhood  being  passed,  the  manners  of  the 
grown-up  young  man  or  woman  are  not  all  that  their  fond  parents 
imagined  they  would  be.  This  deficiency  being  disagreeably  and 
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crudely  revealed  by  some  peculiarity  or  lapse  of  manners,  flying  in 
the  face  of  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the  parents'  own,  is  therefore  rebuked 
by  them  with  much  more  animus  than  the  occasion  warrants.  For 
be  it  said,  incidentally — it  is  a  conviction  sadly  forced  upon  one  a& 
experience  ripens — that  the  parents'  standard  of  their  children's 
wrong-doing  is  apt  to  be  chiefly  a  standard  of  different  doing,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  young  people  should  often  rebel  against  so  imper- 
fect a  code  of  morals. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  a  subject  on  which  so  very 
much  still  remains  to  be  said,  the  best  way  of  bringing  about  satis- 
factory relations  between  parents  and  children.  I  will  only  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  here,  too,  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  importance 
of  manner  and  manners ;  and  that  when,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  subject 
was  vigorously  discussed  in  print,  the  people  who  were  all  for  having 
recourse  to  heroic  remedies — latchkeys,  Wanderjahre,  and  separate 
incomes — were  going  too  far  afield  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  I 
believe  that  if  older  people  were  more  careful  not  to  weaken  the  effect 
of  important  and  necessary  admonitions  by  a  series  of  daily  and 
hourly  minor  rebukes,  often  uncalled  for,  and  arising  from  irritability 
as  much  as  from  conviction,  they  would  not  find  themselves  nearly  so 
helpless  at  the  moment  of  essential  and  inevitable  divergence  of 
opinion. 

The  demeanour  of  the  younger  generation  is  a  good  deal  criticised 
in  these  days,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  much  of  the  adverse  criticism 
may  be  true.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  manner  of  some  young 
men — not  of  ah1 — is  conceited,  familiar,  totally  wanting  in  distinction 
and  in  chivalrous  courtesy.  But  this,  perhaps,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  manner  of  some  young  girls — not  of  all — is  characterised  by 
an  unpleasing  decision,  by  a  want  of  dignity  and  reserve,  by  an  ugly 
sort  of  slap-dash  assurance,  and  by  a  total  want  of  delicate  half-tones 
in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them.  I  deplore  all  these  regret- 
table manifestations.  I  deplore  that  there  should  be  sons  who  come 
down  to  breakfast  with  a  scowl,  and  daughters  who  contradict  their 
mothers ;  and  I  sympathise  with  the  grievance,  if  not  with  the 
clamour,  of  the  people  who  write  articles  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers to  complain  bitterly  of  the  manners  of  the  present  day,  and 
especially  of  the  want  of  deference  shown  by  the  young  to  older 
people.  At  the  same  time,  I  fancy  that  statistics  would  show  that 
these  articles  are  all  written  by  the  generation  that  is  offended  by 
that  want  of  deference.  Young  people  do  not,  as  a  rule,  write 
articles  on  the  manners  of  older  ones.  That,  at  least,  we  have  so  far 
been  spared.  But  I  fancy  that  if  they  did,  and  put  forth  their  views, 
with  the  candour  with  which  their  own  manners  are  criticised,  we 
should  find  that  they,  in  their  turn,  were  often  very  unpleasantly 
affected  by  our  manner.  If  they  were  always  addressed  courteously 
and  smilingly,  never  admonished  irritably — and  of  one  thing  I  am 
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quite  sure,  that  the  wrong  moment  to  rebuke  a  fault  is  when  it  has 
just  been  committed — never  silenced,  or  snubbed,  or  sneered  at,  how- 
ever much  their  utterances  may  seem  at  times  to  demand  such 
treatment,  they  would  probably  in  their  turn  feel  inclined  to  reply 
more  amiably,  and  we  should  perhaps  not  hear  of  so  many  despairing 
discussions  and  inquiries  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  on  with  one's 
family.  But  instead  of  this,  it  is  too  often  taken  for  granted  that 
in  the  home  circle  it  is  allowable,  and  even  advisable,  to  dispense 
with  the  small  adornments  of  everyday  courtesy.  The  influence 
of  such  a  code  on  the  grace  of  daily  intercourse  must  necessarily 
be  disastrous.  Some  children  I  once  knew,  used,  whenever  they 
handed  a  thing  to  one  another,  to  do  so  combatively,  with  a  violent 
push,  which  invariably  succeeded  in  infuriating  the  recipient.  The 
same  unpleasing  effect  is  produced  when  children  of  a  larger 
growth  continue  the  process,  and  push  their  remarks  or  their  argu- 
ments home  with  a  momentum  which  arouses  an  unreasoning  fury 
in  their  interlocutor.  We  all  know  what  it  is  to  argue  with  such 
people.  It  is  like  trying  to  write  one's  opinions  on  sandpaper  instead 
of  on  a  fair  white  sheet.  It  is  a  crime  to  allow  a  human  being  to 
grow  up  with  such  a  manner. 

If  urbanity  were  persistently  taught  and  practised  in  the  home 
there  would  not  be  so  much  to  learn,  and  especially  to  unlearn,  with 
regard  to  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large.  People  would  not 
then  have  two  manners — one  to  use  in  public,  and  one  in  private. 
There  would  be  less  self-consciousness  and  less  affectation,  for  these 
arise  from  trying  to  do  a  thing  of  which  we  are  uncertain,  to  assume 
a  manner  which  we  have  imperfectly  acquired. 

I  am  not  saying,  of  course,  that  in  every  respect  the  code  of 
behaviour  should  be  the  same  at  home  as  abroad — that  would  be 
absurd;  only,  the  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  should  lie  in  the 
direction  of  there  being  less  reserve  in  the  family  circle  than  among 
strangers,  but  not  less  gentleness  and  courtesy.  It  would  not  be  in 
the  least  a  fault  of  manners,  for  instance,  for  a  child  to  fling  himself 
on  his  mother's  lap  and  throw  his  arms  around  her  neck,  although  it 
would  be  very  ill-mannered  if  he  were  to  do  the  same  to  a  visitor. 
But  if  he  were  to  bang  the  door  in  his  mother's  face,  that  would  be 
just  as  ill-mannered  and  just  as  inadmissible  as  if  he  had  banged  it 
in  the  face  of  a  stranger.  Often  I  have  seen  a  mother — put  to  shame 
by  her  children's  rudeness  to  a  visitor  in  this  respect  and  others — 
scold  them  roundly  and  unavailingly  for  continuing  to  do  the  ugly 
thing  in  public  that  she  had  tolerated  their  doing  every  day  in  the 
family  circle.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  young  girl,  gently  born  and 
anxiously  brought  up,  coming  into  a  drawing-room  at  an  afternoon 
party  just  as  a  dowager  was  leaving  it.  To  my  amazement,  the  girl, 
instead  of  stepping  back  and  allowing  the  older  woman  to  pass  her, 
pressed  forward  with  all  the  impetus  of  her  youthful  vigour,  so  that 
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the  departing  guest  was  fairly  hurled  back  into  the  room,  and  had  to 
wait  to  go  out  until  the  newcomer  had  pushed  her  way  past  her. 

This  sort  of  thing  ought  not  to  be  possible.  And  the  responsi- 
bility for  it  lies  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parent ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  girl  had  been  taught  always  to  step  back  and  to 
yield  the  way  to  older  people,  she  would  have  done  so  on  that 
occasion  also,  gracefully  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  have  thereby 
made  a  pleasant  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  instead  of  a 
distinctly  unpleasant  one.  We  are  told  that  in  the  days  of 
Mrs.  Chapone  there  stood  in  the  courtyard  of  a  boarding-school  at 
Brighton  an  empty  coach,  in  order  that  the  young  ladies — it  was 
part  of  their  daily  course  of  study — might  practise  getting  in  and 
out  of  it  without  showing  their  ankles.  I  am  not  advocating  that 
this  practice  should  continue.  I  fear  that  some  of  the  modern 
pastimes  to  which  young  women  are  addicted  necessitate  showing  a 
good  deal  more  of  their  ankles,  to  put  it  mildly,  than  the  contem- 
poraries of  Mrs.  Chapone  would  willingly  have  beheld.  But  I  do 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan,  although  I  fear  it  might  be 
attended  with  some  practical  difficulties,  if  an  empty  railway  carriage 
could  stand  in  every  courtyard,  with  a  crowd  of  intending  passengers 
to  practise  upon.  Then  people  might  study  the  art  of  getting  in 
quietly,  courteously,  and  in  their  turn,  instead  of  pushing  their  way 
past  in  order  to  get  in  first,  declining  to  make  room  for  other  people, 
and  generally  indulging  in  all  the  numerous  forms  of  bad  manners 
that  railway  travel  seems  to  induce.  Such  an  exercise  would  also  be 
found  useful  as  a  guide  to  behaviour  at  drawing-room  entertainments 
and  other  occasions  of  the  same  kind  where  the  object  apparently  is  to 
secure  the  best  seats  at  any  cost  of  manners. 

How  delightful  it  would  be,  though  perhaps  such  a  project  is 
only  a  rosy  dream,  if  a  class  could  be  formed,  just  as  classes  for 
learning  the  minuet  have  been  formed,  for  instruction  in  demeanour 
in  a  drawing-room,  showing  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  how  to 
move  through  it  with  ease  and  dignity,  how  to  behave  when  listening 
to  conversation  or  joining  in  it,  when  listening  to  music,  when 
playing  cards  or  round  games  !  Demeanour  at  games  is  one  of  the 
things  that  the  best-behaved  fall  short  in,  and  unless  it  be  taught  in 
the  home,  where  there  are  countless  opportunities  of  doing  so,  it  will 
never  be  learnt  at  all.  I  have  been  stupefied  sometimes,  when  watching 
in  a  country  house  some  drawing-room  game  of  the  kind  that  has 
to  be  decided  occasionally  by  the  verdict  of  the  players,  to  see  the 
people  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  most  puncti- 
liously polite  develop  the  most  surprising  acrimoniousness,  rudeness, 
and  self-assertion.  If  this  is  not  remedied  in  childhood  it  will  never 
be  cured.  One  feature  of  the  excellent  work  known  as  the  Children's 
Happy  Evening  Association  is,  I  am  told,  that  it  teaches  the  art  of 
playing  together  pleasantly  and  harmoniously  to  poor  children  whose 
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only  previous  notion  of  a  game  had  been  to  cuff  or  abuse  the  one 
who  got  the  better  of  them.  I  only  wish  this  training  could  be 
extended  to  other  circles,  and  that  some  of  those  very  people, 
perhaps,  who  have  been  playing  with  the  children  at  the  East  End, 
could,  when  back  in  their  own  surroundings,  have  people  to  play 
with  themselves,  and  to  teach  them  the  art  of  politeness  over  a  game 
of  cards  or  of  letters.  Perhaps  some  philanthropic  dukes  and  princes 
could  in  their  turn  give  up  an  evening  a  week  for  that  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  then,  what  we  want  is  some  scheme  by  which  a 
complete  training  in  demeanour  should  form  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum.  The  method  of  tuition,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  con- 
sisting of  haphazard  scoldings,  should  consist  of  a  systematic  course 
of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  manner  or  manners,  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  the  elementary  grounding.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect,  as  we  do  at  present,  that  young  people  arrived  at 
a  given  stage  of  existence  should  know  by  intuition  that  which  we 
have  never  deliberately  tried  to  teach  them.  Let  us  help  them, 
therefore,  to  acquire  betimes  certain  general  maxims  of  conduct, 
which  should  be  contained,  like  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  a 
book  compiled  for  the  purpose.  I  attach  great  importance  to  their 
being  in  a  book.  The  mere  fact  of  seeing  such  maxims — at  present 
handed  on  to  us,  if  at  all,  by  oral  tradition,  as  if  we  were  Druids,  and 
that  in  an  infinite  variety  of  imperfect  forms,  according  to  the  trans- 
mitter— clearly  denned  and  set  down  in  print,  would  place  them  in 
quite  another  aspect,  would  increase  our  confidence  in  them,  and 
would  be  of  great  help  to  us  in  carrying  them  out.  And  since  there 
is  nothing  that  teaches  a  thing  so  thoroughly  as  trying  to  impart  it 
to  others,  the  constant  use  of  this  handbook  will  be,  probably,  of 
inestimable  value  to  those  who  teach  from  it  as  well  as  to  those  who 
learn.  It  must  have  come  within  most  people's  experience  to  realise 
the  influence  that  has  been  exercised  by  some  home-grown  precept  of 
behaviour  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  early  years. 
How  often  you  hear  a  man  or  woman  say,  when  explaining  some 
course  of  conduct,  'My  father  and  mother  used  always  to  say.  .  .;' 
and  then  follows  some  rule  of  the  road  of  life,  which,  from  its 
very  simplicity,  has  been  useful  where  more  elaborate  exhortations 
have  been  forgotten.  As  an  instance  of  the  persistent  influence  of 
such  a  precept — although  in  this  case  not  very  successful — I  may 
cite  a  most  estimable  member  of  society,  who  would  have  been  alto- 
gether delightful  if  his  mother  had  not  impressed  on  him  in  his  youth 
that  it  was  very  rude  ever  to  leave  off  speaking.  Whatever  inte- 
resting general  conversation  was  going  on,  therefore — and  it  is  essential 
to  be  able  on  occasion  to  take  part  in  general  conversation  as  much 
by  appreciative  silence  as  by  voluble  participation — he  never  suffered 
silence  to  reign  in  his  own  little  corner,  but  would  continue,  during 
the  most  enthralling  utterances  of  some  distinguished  talker,  to  pour 
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into  the  ear  of  his  distracted  neighbour  some  tedious  common- 
place on  the  weather  and  the  Academy,  feeling,  in  consequence  of  his 
early  training,  that  even  this  were  better  than  nothing.  This 
was  an  error  of  judgment,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  his  mother ; 
but  to  see  the  necessity  of  impressing  such  precepts  at  all  on  the 
mind  of  a  child  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  the  error  of 
judgment  simply  shows  the  necessity  of  having  them  formulated  with 
care  and  discretion.  In  China,  we  are  told,  it  is  stated  in  the  classics 
that  the  laws  and  rules  of  ceremony  are  three  hundred  and  the  rules  of 
behaviour  three  thousand.  We  in  this  country  cannot,  I  fear,  hope  for 
a  code  so  complete,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  most  of 
us  be  the  better  for  a  few  hundred  suggestions  on  the  subject.  But, 
without  going  even  to  that  length,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  laws  of 
behaviour  should  not  be  as  clearly  stated  as  those  of  golf  or  cricket, 
and,  presented  in  this  systematic  form,  as  easy  to  acquire.  Most  young 
people  know  in  these  days  that  a  golf  player  must  not  strike  his  ball 
from  the  tee  until  the  player  in  front  of  him  is  two  strokes  ahead. 
That  rule,  amongst  others,  is  put  up  on  every  golf  ground.  But  they 
do  not  know,  since  it  is  not  put  up  in  every  drawing-room,  that  very 
much  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  in  conversation.  A  golf 
player  would  not  think  of  standing  quite  close  to  the  tee  from  which 
some  one  else  is  driving  off,  with  his  club  raised  to  strike  before  the 
other  has  well  played.  But  when  he  is  playing  the  game  of  conver- 
sation, he  thinks  nothing  of  standing  impatiently,  with  his  mouth 
open,  while  the  other  player  is  speaking,  obviously  not  listening,  but 
waiting  to  speak  himself  the  moment  the  other  shall  have  done.  He 
obeys  the  former  rule  because  he  has  seen  and  heard  it  clearly  stated 
as  a  rule  of  the  game ;  he  transgresses  the  latter  one  because  he  has 
not  seen  or  heard  it  so  stated. 

These  rules,  therefore,  should  be  drawn  up  and  tabulated  in  a  con- 
venient form.  The  manual  thus  compiled  should,  when  illustrated 
by  examples  and  a  copious  commentary,  form  a  complete  code  of 
minor  morals,  and  should  serve  as  a  handbook  to  the  gentle  art  of 
human  intercourse ;  holding  a  place  between  the  manual  of  etiquette 
on  one  side,  which  deals  only  with  immaterial  and  fleeting  details  of 
usage,  and  the  teachings  of  a  wider  morality  on  the  other,  dealing 
with  the  laws  and  motives  of  conduct,  and  not  with  their  outward 
manifestations.  The  ordinary  manual  of  etiquette,  as  we  know  it  at 
present — we  probably  all  of  us  smile  at  the  name — is  not  a  very 
useful  adjunct  to  demeanour,  although  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it 
might  be  more  valuable  if  done  upon  slightly  different  lines,  and  with 
a  little  more  subtlety  of  discrimination  than  usually  accompanies  it. 
We  have  yet  to  be  given  a  book  of  the  higher  etiquette,  if  I  may  so 
call  it — a  book  of  precepts  for  everyday  conduct  done  on  simple  lines, 
and  giving  us  not  only  the  general  outline  of  what  I  may  call  our 
trivial  duty  to  our  neighbour,  but  also  suggestions  in  detail,  which 
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•would  be  most  specially  useful.  We  all  know  how  sometimes  some 
quite  simple  suggestion  has  enabled  us  to  avoid  a  pitfall,  to  remove 
a  stumbling-block  of  which  we  were  unable  to  discover  the  cause. 
We  know  how  maddening  it  is  when  a  piano  jingles  or  a  machine 
sticks  for  some  mysterious  reason  that  we  cannot  discover,  and  how 
intensely  grateful  we  are  to  the  person  who  shows  us  where  the  diffi- 
culty lies  and  enables  us  to  remove  it.  Just  as  grateful  should  we  be 
to  the  person  who,  when  our  manner  jingles,  so  to  speak,  and  causes 
our  friends  to  avoid  playing  upon  it,  can,  by  proposing  a  simple 
expedient,  put  us  on  the  right  lines  to  remedy  the  defect.  And  here 
let  me  again  plead  that  these  suggestions  should  not  ascend  to  too 
lofty  an  altitude.  The  unfortunate  offender  in  these  matters  is  apt  to 
be  approached  on  the  highest  moral  level,  and  given  to  understand 
that  unless  he  alters  his  whole  nature,  and  gets  him  a  new  heart,  he 
cannot  hope  to  mend  the  error  of  his  ways.  This,  if  I  may  be  for- 
given for  saying  so,  is  a  very  needlessly  heavy  and  discouraging  line 
to  take,  for  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  alter  one's  heart  than  one's 
manner. 

We  will  suppose,  for  example,  that  you  have  become  conscious  of 
the  disheartening  fact  that  you  fail  to  please  your  neighbour ;  and  a 
deadly  fear  seizes  you  that  it  may  be  because  you  have  bored  him. 
If  you  should  seek  the  best  way  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the 
advice  you  would  be  most  likely  to  receive,  either  from  yourself  or 
other  people,  would  be  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  please 
others  you  should  be  unselfish,  and  love  your  neighbour  better  than 
yourself;  you  should  cultivate  humility,  generosity,  charity,  and 
many  other  virtues.  But  the  result  of  this  will  probably  be  that  the 
unfortunate  offender,  horribly  discouraged  at  having  so  vast  a  field 
of  moral  achievement  presented  to  him,  and  not  knowing  from  which 
point  to  approach  it,  will  content  himself  by  endeavouring,  as  before, 
to  comply  in  the  general  with  all  that  the  code  of  morals  prescribes, 
while  he  continues  in  detail  to  annoy  his  fellow-creatures  at  every 
turn,  for  want  of  some  simple  rule  of  behaviour  quite  easy  to  carry 
out. 

For  instance,  we  are  told  as  a  general  maxim  that  we  should 
sympathise  with  other  people's  joys  and  sorrows ;  and  so  ready  are  we 
to  comply  with  this  precept  that  we  all  fondly  believe  we  carry  it 
out.  So  presumably  we  do,  in  intention.  The  mistake  is  that  we  do 
not  always  translate  this  intention  sufficiently  clearly  into  words. 
Indeed,  we  often  convey  an  impression  quite  opposed  to  that  of 
sympathetic  benevolence.  We  should  probably  none  of  us  acknow- 
ledge, or  even  conceive  it  to  be  possible,  that  we  should  not  be  sorry 
to  hear  of  another  person's  suffering,  whether  mental  or  physical. 
And  yet,  if  an  instance  of  it  is  brought  before  us  in  a  concrete  form, 
by  the  sufferer  telling  us  of  a  bad  night,  a  chronic  complaint,  or  the 
misdoings  of  an  unruly  servant,  what  do  we_do  ?  Do  we  seem  sorry  ?  do 
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we  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  narrator  and 
pour  consolation  into  his  ear  ?  Not  at  all.  The  moment  his  grievance 
has  left  his  lips  we  instantly  reply  by  a  similar  grievance  of  our  own, 
for  which  we  demand  his  sympathy  instead  of  presenting  him  ours.  I 
think  I  am  well  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  on  eighteen  out  of 
twenty  occasions  in  which  one  human  being  says  to  another,  '  I  woke 
at  five  this  morning,'  or  '  I  didn't  close  my  eyes  until  dawn,'  the 
other  one  will  reply,  '  And  I  woke  at  four,'  or  '  I  didn't  go  to  sleep 
till  the  sun  was  shining.'  Let  the  observer  whose  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  topic  notice,  for  example,  at  a  breakfast-table  in  a 
country  house  how,  if  one  person  says  he  has  been  awakened  by  a 
thrush  at  3  A.M.,  he  will  in  one  moment  be  in  possession  of  the 
experience  of  the  entire  table,  without  one  word  from  any  one  of 
comment  or  sympathy  on  the  experience  of  others.  Indeed,  the 
interested  observer  will  probably  be  conscious  that  he  has  to  withhold 
himself  by  main  force  from  contributing  his  own  quota  to  the  list. 
Let  one  of  the  simple  rules  to  be  contained  in  our  book,  then,  be, 
never  to  say  how  you  have  slept  yourself  when  your  neighbour  tells 
you  what  sort  of  a  night  he  has  had.  Such  a  rule  will  be  easily 
remembered  and  the  habit  of  complying  with  it  easily  acquired.  It 
sounds  trivial  and  absurd,  no  doubt ;  but  I  believe  that  compliance 
with  a  score  of  such  maxims,  judiciously  chosen  and  constantly 
obeyed,  would  make  more  difference  to  each  one  of  us  than  we  are 
well  ready  to  imagine,  and  would  be  of  incalculable  help  in  oiling 
the  wheels  of  daily  intercourse. 

And  to  make  the  machinery  of  life  run  smoothly  is  surely  well 
worth  doing,  instead  of  daily  throwing  a  handful  of  sand  among  the 
wheels  ;  for  it  would  be  as  easy  to  pick  up  again  one  by  one  actual 
grains  of  sand  so  thrown,  and  reassemble  them  in  one's  hand,  as  to 
remove  the  effect  of  a  hundred  little  crudities  of  manner  and  manners 
with  which  some  people  are  wont  to  roughen  the  path  of  life  for 
themselves  and  for  others.  These  are  the  things  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  success  :  not  only  of  '  worldly '  success  and  advancement,  to 
use  the  conventional  expression  in  its  most  grovelling  sense,  but  of 
that  other  success,  worldly  too,  perhaps,  but  in  a  higher  sense,  of 
making  the  best  of  this  world  while  we  live  in  it  in  regard  to  our 
relations  with  our  kind.  Let  us  realise  that  this  lies  a  great  deal 
more  within  our  own  hands  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  Let  us  help 
one  another  to  learn  the  way  of  achieving  it.  It  means  taking 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  no  doubt;  it  means  a  good  deal  of 
deliberation  and  sustained  effort,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  depend 
a  good  deal  more  on  the  small  things  we  do  than  on  the  big  ones. 
This  thought  is  not  necessarily  comforting.  It  is  to  many  people 
rather  the  reverse ;  for  in  our  hearts  we  most  of  us  agree  with  the 
Eastern  proverb,  '  One  great  deed  is  easier  than  a  thousand  small 
ones.'  But  the  great  opportunity,  that  we  should  doubtless  so 
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promptly  and  brilliantly  embrace,  does  not  come  to  us  all ;  and 
instead  of  letting  so  much  potential  heroism  run  to  waste,  we  had 
better  employ  it  in  the  countless  daily  opportunities  that  we  all  have 
of  winning  by  the  veriest  trifles — or  of  putting  away  from  us,  as  the 
case  may  be — the  goodwill  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

FLORENCE  BELL. 
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A    GORDON  MYTH 


THE  belief  that  the  Chinese  are  in  a  military  sense  a  powerful  people  is 
one  of  those  superstitions  which  die  hard,  and  the  impetus  which  has 
been  given  to  it  by  Lord  Salisbury's  recent  assertion  that  the  Celestials 
are  a  brave  race  will  doubtless  secure  to  it  a  new  lease  of  life. 
China  is  a  long  way  off,  and  facts  connected  with  it  filter  through 
slowly  and  imperfectly  to  this  side  of  the  world.  We  are  unable  to 
say  on  what  Lord  Salisbury  based  his  opinion,  but  the  evidence 
commonly  adduced  by  those  who  agree  with  him  is  that  supplied  by 
the  experience  of  Gordon  when  in  command  of  the  '  Ever  Victorious 
Army.'  A  belief  prevails,  encouraged  by  the  title  of  his  force,  that 
Gordon  was  uniformly  successful  in  the  field,  and  that  under  his  inspir- 
ing influence  his  men  fought  so  well  and  bravely  that  they  recovered 
the  central  provinces  of  the  Empire  from  the  dominion  of  the  rebels. 
A  wider  experience,  including  the  recent  war  with  Japan,  has 
shown  that  the  Chinese  have  no  taste  for  fighting,  and  a  study  of 
history  proves  that  though  Gordon's  troops  were  often  victorious  in 
their  engagements  with  the  T'aip'ings,  their  successes  were  mainly  due, 
not  to  the  strength  of  their  own  right  arms,  but  to  Gordon's  brilliant 
generalship,  the  superior  weapons  with  which  they  were  armed,  and 
the  support  which  they  received  from  the  British  and  French 
garrisons  at  Shanghai.  These  conditions  were  just  those  which 
are  calculated  to  draw  out  any  latent  disposition  to  fight  which  many 
found  in  Chinese  soldiers.  They  have  a  holy  horror  of  an  equal 
foe,  and  the  knowledge,  or  belief,  that  they  are  incomparably  superior 
to  their  enemies  alone  encourages  them  to  enter  on  the  unequal  con- 
flict with  some  taste  for  their  work.  It  was  noticeable  during  the 
war  of  '60  that  in  the  first  engagements,  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Taku  Forts,  ihe  Chinese  soldiers,  in  their  supreme  contempt 
for  foreigners,  and  in  their  entire  ignorance  of  the  military  power  of 
their  new  foes,  did  not  hesitate  to  cross  swords  with  them.  So  soon, 
however,  as  they  found  that  they  had  an  enemy  of  sterner  stuff  to 
contend  with  than  those  they  were  used  to  meet,  they  never  brought 
their  courage  to  the  sticking  point  again,  and  yielded  without  any 
show  of  great  opposition  in  the  subsequent  engagements.  At  Changchia 
Chwang,  which  was  the  only  other  serious  battle  fought,  they  faced 
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the  four  or  five  thousand  allied  troops  with  eighty  thousand  men.  But 
though  this  disproportion  might  have  been  thought  sufficiently  en- 
couraging, the  huge  host  made  but  a  poor  stand,  and  speedily  fled 
discomfited  to  a  fortified  position  some  miles  in  the  rear.  Here, 
again,  they  were  attacked  by  the  advancing  allies,  and  were  again 
defeated  without  inflicting  any  serious  loss  on  the  English,  though 
the  French  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely  in  their  attack  on  a 
bridge,  which  the  Chinese  held  in  great  force.  No  further  attempt 
was  made  to  oppose  the  allies,  although  the  enemy  still  had  numeri- 
cally overwhelming  armies  in  the  field.  A  gate  at  Peking  was  given 
up  without  a  shot  being  fired,  and  nothing  was  done  to  defend  the 
Summer  Palace  against  the  invaders. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  successes  of  the  '  outer  barbarians ' 
during  his  campaign  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  the  panic  prevailed  to  an  extent  which  would  be 
impossible  in  a  nation  possessing  any  pretence  to  military  prowess.  In 
1863  the  metropolitan  province  of  the  empire  was  overrun  by  an  army 
of  mounted  banditti,  for  the  suppression  of  whom  an  Imperial  force, 
consisting  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  was  put  into  the  field.  An  officer 
of  the  67th  British  regiment  was  placed  in  temporary  command  of 
the  foot  regiments,  and  under  his  sheltering  wing  the  native  general 
commanding  the  cavalry  found  such  sure  protection  that  he  declined 
to  dissever  himself  even  for  a  moment  from  his  colleague's  side. 
As,  however,  the  rebels  were  all  mounted,  they  were  easily  able  to 
keep  a  day's  march  ahead  of  Colonel  Coney's  infantry,  and  at  this  safe 
distance  the  two  forces  moved  about  the  district,  neither  inflicting 
nor  receiving  any  damage  on  or  from  one  another.  It  seemed  never 
to  occur  to  the  leader  of  the  cavalry  that,  though  the  infantry  were 
unable  to  come  up  with  the  evasive  rebels,  his  men  might  easily  do 
so,  and  in  this  impasse  Mr.  Consul  Gibson,  who  was  accompanying 
the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  offered  to  take  command  of  the 
timorous  cavalry,  and  to  engage  the  enemy.  The  native  general 
gave  a  ready  assent  to  this  proposal,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  at  the  head  of 
his  Manchu  following,  rode  out  to  overtake  the  foe.  He  was  not 
long  in  coming  within  striking  distance  of  them.  Having  formed 
his  men  up  in  some  kind  of  order  he  gave  the  word  to  charge,  and 
rode  out  in  advance,  like  another  Scarlett  at  Balaclava,  to  lead  them 
to  the  encounter.  The  instant  the  rebels  recognised  that  a  foreigner 
was  heading  the  onslaught  they  turned  and  fled,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Tartar  cavalry,  thinking  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valour,  came  to  a  standstill,  leaving  Mr.  Gibson  to  pursue  the 
flying  rebels,  who  never  once  ventured  to  face  their  solitary 
antagonist. 

An  incident  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  during  the  attack  on 
Ningpo  by  Captain  Eoderick  Dew  in  1862.  The  rebels  who  had 
occupied  that  city  having  fired  on  the  British  settlement  and  ships, 
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Captain  Dew  found  it  necessary  to  bombard  and  take  the  town. 
The  Imperialists  were  already  laying  siege  to  the  walls,  and  a  fleet 
of  Chinese  war  junks  was  at  hand  with  the  apparent  object  of  aiding 
the  British  sailors  in  the  capture.  But  no  sooner  had  Captain  Dew 
opened  fire  than  the  captains  of  the  junks  cast  anchor  and  steadily 
refused  to.  take  part  in  the  engagement,  urging  all  kinds  of  paltry 
excuses  to  account  for  their  inaction.  In  the  same  way,  at  the 
subsequent  unsuccessful  attack  on  Shao-hsing,  the  Imperialist 
troops  declined  to  fight  after  the  first  repulse,  and  '  all  attempts  to 
bring  them  again  to  the  attack  were  vain,  though  they  were  rallied 
by  Lieutenant  Holders,  E.N.,  at  half  musket  shot.'  *  The  same 
reluctance  to  fight  was  shown  shortly  afterwards  at  the  assault  of 
Fenghwa,  though  Captain  Dew's  officers  and  sailors  gave  every 
encouragement  to  the  men  both  by  word  and  example. 

Meanwhile  the  force  which  was  ultimately  to  become  the  '  Ever 
Victorious  Army '  had  been  formed  by  General  Ward,  an  American 
adventurer,  whose  first  levy  consisted  of  a  hundred  foreigners  whom 
he  had  recruited  at  Shanghai.  With  this  small  force  he  attacked 
the  important  city  of  Sungchiang  and  suffered  a  repulse  for  his 
rashness.  Having,  however,  augmented  his  following  by  a  company 
of  vagrant  Manilamen,  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
the  town.  Subsequently  he  enlisted  a  thousand  Chinese  soldiers, 
whom  he  armed  and  drilled,  but  who,  in  more  cases  than  not,  failed 
to  bring  victory  to  his  standard,  the  exact  proportion  being  three 
victories  to  six  defeats.  In  an  engagement  before  the  town  of  Tzuki 
Ward,  when  bravely  leading  his  men  into  action,  received  his  mortal 
wound,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Burgevine,  who,  after  some 
weeks  of  controversy,  was  dismissed  from  the  post  by  Li  Hungchang. 
Captain  Holland  of  the  Eoyal  Marines  succeeded  Burgevine,  and  led 
an  attack  on  the  town  of  T'aitsang  with,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says  in  his 
Ever  Victorious  Army,  '  the  loss  of  some  guns  and  of  many  officers 
and  men,  though  the  commander  made  great  exertions,  and  exposed 
himself  throughout  the  engagement  to  a  very  heavy  fire.  Another 
expedition,'  adds  Mr.  Wilson,  '  under  Major  Brennan,  was  repulsed  in 
an  attempt  to  take  Fushan  ;  and  these  two  failures,  together  with  the 
insinuations  of  Imperialists,  made  the  Futai  very  much  dissatisfied 
and  disgusted  with  this  far  from  victorious  army.' 

On  the  recommendation  of  General  Staveley,  Gordon  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Holland.  At  the  time  of  this  transfer  the  force 
consisted  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  men,  divided  into  five  or  six  infantry 
regiments,  and  six  batteries  of  artillery.  Each  regiment  of  500  men 
was  commanded  by  fifteen  European  officers.  The  men  were  all 
armed  with  smooth-bored  English  muskets  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Prussian  and  Enfield  rifles.  The  artillery  armament  consisted  of 
two  8-inch  howitzers,  four  32-pounder  guns,  three  24-pounder 
1  The  Ever  Victorious  Army.  By  Andrew  Wilson. 
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howitzers,  twelve  12-pounder  howitzers,  ten  American  12-pounder 
howitzers,  eight  4i-inch  mountain  howitzers,  fourteen  mortars  and 
six  rocket  tubes.  The  men  were  dressed  in  a  kind  of  European 
uniform,  partly  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  partly  that  the  rebels 
might  believe  that  they  had  foreign  troops  to  contend  with.  To 
heighten  this  illusion  the  Shanghai  native  authorities  supplied  the 
soldiers  with  European  boots  '  in  order  that  the  very  footprints  of  the 
disciplined  Chinese  might  leave  a  like  impression.' 

To  assist  and  accompany  this  force  among  the  many  waterways 
which  intersect  the  field  of  operations  was  a  flotilla  of  steamers  and 
gunboats,  the  former  of  which  were  protected  by  an  armour  of  elm 
planking  which  was  loopholed  for  the  use  of  guns.  From  this 
description  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  force  was  in  all  ways 
distinguished  from  an  ordinary  Chinese  corps  d'armee.  The  rebels, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  every  respect  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared even  with  native  troops.  Only  about  a  third  of  them  had 
muskets,  the  remainder  being  armed  with  gingals  and  spears.  As 
has  already  been  remarked,  Chinamen  have  a  wholesome  dread  of 
meeting  an  equal  foe,  and  their  nerves  are  apt  to  give  way  entirely 
on  the  least  suspicion  that  their  retreat  is  cut  off.  It  was  by  trading 
on  these  timid  tendencies  of  the  Chinese  that  Gordon  won  the  most 
conspicuous  victories,  and  the  greatest  losses  which  he  inflicted  on 
che  T'aip'ings  occurred  during  hurried  retreats  from  posts  which  his 
generalship  had  rendered  untenable. 

The  first  city  against  which  he  led  his  force  was  Fushan,  the 
place  from  which  Major  Brennan  had  previously  been  repulsed. 
Gordon  advanced  to  the  assault  with  his  fifth  regiment,  a  32-pounder, 
four  12-pounders,  and  supported  by  a  force  of  drilled  levies  under 
Major  Tapp,  and  a  contingent  of  Imperialist  troops.  After  a  short 
bombardment  the  advance  was  sounded.  But  the  work  was  already 
done,  and  the  defenders,  terrified  at  the  motley  force  brought  against 
them,  evacuated  the  city,  yielding  to  Gordon  a  nearly  bloodless  victory. 
The  city  of  T'aitsang  was  the  next 'objective,  and  here  the  contest  was 
severe,  for  the  T'aip'ings  had  in  their  employ  a  number  of  English, 
French,  and  American  adventurers,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
Chinese  tactics  of  running  away,  fought  bravely  in  the  breaches. 
But  Gordon's  artillery  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the  city  fell  into 
his  hands. 

It  is  doubtful  [says  Mr.  Wilson]  whether  this  assault  would  have  been  success- 
ful had  it  not  been  for  some  8-inch  howitzers  which  were  played  over  the  heads  of 
the  stormers,  and  mowed  down  the  T'aip'ings  on  the  breach,  from  a  distance  of  only 
200  yards.  The  steamer  Hyson  also  did  some  service  by  moving  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, throwing  heavy  shells  into  the  city ;  and  General  Brown  afforded  moral 
support  by  moving  up  a  small  British  force  of  about  500,  to  the  village  of  Waikong, 
about  six  miles  off. 

Quinsan  was  the  next  point  of  attack,  and  many  circumstances 
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made  the  capture  of  this  place  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  Ever  Victorious  Army.  The  town  was  by  nature  formidably, 
placed,  and  was  strongly  fortified  with  walls  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Of  all  the  cities  in  the  district  it  was,  moreover,  the  one 
best  suited  to  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  Gordon's  force.  But 
above  and  beyond  all  other  considerations  it  was  the  key  to  Soochow. 
With  the  instinct  of  a  military  commander  Gordon  recognised  the 
necessity  of  first  cutting  the  line  of  communication  between  these 
two  cities,  knowing  full  well  that  this  was  exactly  one  of  the  military 
movements  which  were  more  than  ordinarily  disturbing  to  Chinese 
troops,  whether  Imperialist  or  rebel.  The  Imperialist  general  who 
was  co-operating  with  Gordon,  with  the  ignorance  which  belongs  to 
his  class,  was  very  urgent  that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  east 
gate  of  the  city.  This  advice,  however,  was  discarded,  and  Gordon 
despatched  the  Hyson,  'accompanied  by  the  fourth  regiment,  350 
strong,  with  field  artillery  in  boats,  and  by  about  fifty  small  Imperial 
gunboats,  the  whole  flotilla  amounting  to  about  eighty  boats,  with 
large  white  sails  and  decorated  with  various  coloured  flags.'  The 
instant  the  rebels  saw  that  their  line  of  communication  with  Soochow 
was  thus  threatened,  they  streamed  out  of  the  forts  which  were 
intended  to  maintain  the  connection  between  the  two  cities,  and  fled 
on  the  one  side  to  Quinsan  and  on  the  other  to  Soochow  along  a 
high  causeway  which  ran  parallel  with  the  river.  The  artillery  on 
the  vessels  now  came  into  play,  and  dealt  out  havoc  and  death  to 
the  wretched  fugitives  on  the  causeway.  The  Hyson  advanced 
almost  as  far  as  Soochow,  pouring  shot  and  shell  on  the  flying 
T'aip'ings.  At  the  moment  of  her  return  to  the  main  force  a  confused 
mass  of  men  was  dimly  discerned  in  the  twilight  on  the  causeway. 
'  This  was  the  garrison  of  Quinsan,  amounting  to  about  8,000  men, 
attempting  to  escape  to  Soochow.  On  the  steamer  blowing  its 
whistle,  this  dark  mass  wavered,  yelled,  and  turned  back.  Then 
followed  one  of  those  terrible  scenes  which  are  so  useful  in  war  .... 
but  which  are  often  so  painful  to  witness  and  to  read  of.  The 
number  of  T'aip'ings  was  so  great,  and  their  state  of  desperation  such 
that  they  could  easily  have  swept  Colonel  Gordon's  small  force  away ; 
and  the  Imperialists,  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  were  so  panic- 
stricken  that  they  had  commenced  to  abandon  their  gunboats  when 
the  Hyson  arrived.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  fire  into  the  Quinsan 
garrison,  which  the  steamer  accordingly  did,  driving  back  the  dense 
yelling  masses  step  by  step  with  great  slaughter  and  pursuing  them 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  shelling  went  on  till  half-past  two 
in  the  morning,  when  as  many  of  the  garrison  surrendered  as  could 
safely  be  made  prisoners  of,  and  at  a  later  hour  an  Imperialist  and 

disciplined  force entered  Quinsan  and  took  possession  of  that  place 

unopposed ! ' l     The  rebel  loss  amounted   to   3,000   or  4,000  men, 
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while  of  Gordon's  troops  two  only  were  killed  and  five  were  drowned. 
Several  engagements  followed  in  front  of  Soochow,  in  which  Gordon 
was  uniformly  successful,  partly  owing  to  his  skilful  generalship  and 
partly  to  the  help  he  received  from  the  steamers  at  his  disposal.  As 
is  well  known,  the  city  of  Soochow  surrendered,  an  example  which 
was  followed  by  the  towns  of  Yesing  and  Liyang.  At  the  last- 
named  place  Gordon  found  the  rebel  chiefs  so  much  out  of  heart 
that  they  at  once  yielded  to  his  summons  without  even  the  usual 
preliminary  discussion  of  terms. 

But  now  the  tide  was  about  to  turn,  and  a  series  of  disasters  suc- 
ceeded to  the  early  successes  of  the  campaign.  The  town  of  Kintang 
successfully  resisted  three  assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  Ever  Victorious 
Army.  At  Waisoo,  the  next  point  of  attack,  a  like  defeat  was  inflicted 
o^  the  force,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  rebels  suc- 
ceeded in  hemming  in  the  disciplined  Chinese,  who,  after  their  manner 
in  such  circumstances,  became  panic-stricken  and  took  to  flight,  when 
all  attempts  to  rally  them  were  made  in  vain.  About  400  men  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  officers  suffered  especially. 
For  strategic  reasons  the  T'aip'ings  soon  afterwards  evacuated  this 
city,  which  was  thus  recovered  to  the  Imperial  cause.  After  the 
surrender  of  Waisoo  there  remained  only  one  fortress,  Changchu,  un- 
subdued within  the  sphere  of  Gordon's  operations ;  and  here  again, 
for  a  time,  the  star  of  victory,  which  had  so  often  led  Gordon's  force, 
was  adverse  to  him.  The  artillery  breached  the  walls  and  the 
European  officers  gallantly  led  the  troops  to  the  assault.  But  '  the 
men  hung  back  ;  a  retreat  had  to  be  ordered,  and  even  the  pontoons 
were  abandoned.'  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  T'aip'ings, 
an  spite  of  their  victories,  were  losing  faith  in  their  cause.  Deserters 
began  to  pour  into  the  Imperialist  camp,  and  a  notification 
issued  by  Gordon,  that  all  rebels,  with  the  exception  of  the  leader, 
who  surrendered  would  be  granted  their  freedom,  brought  deserters 
over  in  whole  companies.  A  subsequent  attack,  which  was  delivered 
while  the  garrison  was  in  this  disheartened  condition,  proved  success- 
ful, and  the  town  was  in  due  course  numbered  among  the  Imperialist 
strongholds. 

Meanwhile  the  current  of  events  in  other  parts  of  the  rebel  districts 
had  been  running  steadily  against  the  T'aip'ings,  and  the  conclusion 
of  Gordon's  campaign,  ending  in  the  capture  of  Changchu,  left  only 
the  capital  city  of  Nanking  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Here  Gordon's 
force  '  was  not  wanted  either  by  the  Generalissimo,  Tseng  Kwo-fan,  or 
by  his  lieutenant,  Tseng  Kwo-tsun,'  and  it  was  therefore  disbanded 
at  the  request  of  Li  Hungchang,  the  Governor  of  the  Province. 

The  want  of  success  which  attended  the  close  of  Gordon's  cam- 
paign is  sufficient  evidence  that  his  troops  had  not  gained  that 
confidence  and  bravery  while  under  his  command  which  he  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  imparted  to  them.  Had  this  been  so, 
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one  would  naturally  have  expected  that  they  would  have  achieved 
easier  and  more  complete  victories  as  their  own  valour  became  en- 
couraged by  success  and  as  the  rebels  became  disheartened  by  failure. 
As  it  was,  however,  it  was  exactly  the  reverse,  and  of  the  five  engage- 
ments fought  after  the  surrender  of  Soochow  only  one  resulted  in 
victory.  The  rebels,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  the  disciplined  force,  with  the  exception  of  numbers.  The 
Ever  Victorious  Army  was  infinitely  better  armed,  drilled,  and  led 
than  were  the  T'aip'ings,  and  it  had  at  the  same  time  the  command 
of  steamers  as  well  as  moral  support,  often  verging  on  actual 
help,  from  the  British  and  French.  That  the  result  of  the  campaign 
was  generally  successful  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  result  was  ob- 
tained, not  by  the  bravery  of  the  troops,  which  was  lamentably 
deficient,  but  by  the  eminent  military  skill  of  Grordon,  the  environ- 
ment of  support  which  they  received  from  the  outside,  and  the  utter 
want  of  organisation  in  the  ranks  of  the  T'aip'ings.  But  no  more 
conclusive  evidence  can  be  adduced  against  the  supposed  courage  of 
Chinese  soldiers  than  is  contained  in  Gordon's  memorandum,  written 
fifteen  years  after  the  fall  of  Nanking,  to  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
Li  Hungchang,  on  the  subject  of  the  defences  of  his  country. 

China  [he  wrote]  should  never  engage  in  pitched  battles.  Her  strength  is  in 
quick  movements,  in  cutting  off  the  trains  of  baggage,  and  in  night  attacks  not 
pushed  home.  .  .  .  China  should  never  attack  forts.  She  ought  to  wait  and  starve 
her  foes  out.  .  .  .  China  should  have  a  few  small  bored,  very  long  range  wall 
pieces  rifled,  and  breach-loaders.  ...  If  the  enemy  comes  out  to  take  them,  the 
Chinese  can  run  away  ;  and  if  the  enemy  takes  one  or  two,  it  is  no  loss.  .  .  .  When 
an  enemy  comes  up  and  breaks  the  wall  of  a  city  the  Chinese  soldiers  ought  not  to 
stay  and  fight  the  enemy ;  but  to  go  out  and  attack  the  trains  of  baggage  in  the 
rear,  and  worry  him  on  the  roads  he  came  by.  ...  China  needs  no  Europeans  or 
foreigners  to  help  her  to  carry  out  this  programme.  .  .  .  China  can  do  what  I 
recommend  herself.  If  she  cannot,  I  could  do  no  good. 

These  sentences  are  emphatic  enough,  and  prove,  if  they  prove  any- 
thing, that,  in  Gordon's  opinion,  in  the  cool  light  of  reason  and  after 
the  excitement  of  his  campaign  against  the  T'aip'ings  had  died  away, 
Chinese  soldiers,  however  led,  are  incapable  of  facing  a  determined  foe, 
and  that  the  employment  of  foreigners  is  not  likely  to  create  in  them 
that  courage  which  is  so  markedly  wanting  in  their  timid  natures. 

ROBERT  K.  DOUGLAS. 
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THE   TAXATION  OF  GROUND    VALUES 


THE  hunt  for  a  new  source  of  revenue  is  confined  to  neither  party  in 
the  State,  being  the  natural  outcome  of  increased  expenditure  on 
local  government,  and  the  taxation  of  what  is  known  under  the 
generic  name  '  Ground  Values  '  has  of  late  been  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  political  spoliator.  The  nation  has  undoubtedly 
received  some  benefit  from  more  systematic  local  government  than 
heretofore,  although  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  gain  to  the 
public  as  a  body  has  been  commensurate  with  the  resulting  cost  to 
individuals.  The  luxury  of  the  new  order  of  things  must  be  paid  for 
somehow.  It  is  too  late,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  for  the  nation  to 
retrace  its  footsteps  towards  the  less  degree  of  officialism  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  days  of  former  generations  :  the  costly  needs  of  modern 
science  advance  upon  an  apparently  ascending  scale  year  by  year. 
Higher  education,  effective  sanitation,  and  public  improvements 
receive  increasing  recognition  and  consequently  additional  grants  of 
money.  It  i's  no  use  cavilling  at  the  heavy  cost  which  modern 
methods  have  rendered  inevitable.  The  two  problems  which  practical 
politicians  of  the  old  school  and  of  the  new  alike  must  solve  are : 
firstly,  on  whom  should  the  incubus  be  thrown  of  such  burdens  ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  system  which  shall  effec- 
tually prevent  such  incubus  falling  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  single 
category  in  the  community. 

This  is  no  mere  academic  question,  but  is  essentially  one  of  prac- 
tical politics.  To  secure  for  the  public  benefit  the  unearned  incre- 
ment of  private  land  and  ground  owners  is  the  aspiration  not  merely 
of  the  student  who  revels  in  theories  and  chimera,  but  of  the 
progressive  reformers  who,  now  that  they  have  obtained  a  substantial 
majority  on  the  London  County  Council,  are  determined  to  press  the 
matter  on  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  remarkably  wide  divergence  of  opinion  amongst  such  enthu- 
siasts as  to  the  means  whereby  their  objects  can  best  be  obtained, 
and  as  to  the  proportionate  burdens  which  are  to  be  imposed  as 
between  the  following  classes :  owners  (these  comprising  the  three 
categories — viz.,  those  in  receipt  of  annual  ground  rents,  of  reversions, 
and  of  premiums),  building  owners,  lessees,  sub-lessees,  and  occupiers. 
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A  priori  there  would  appear  to  be  no  logical  reason  for  attacking 
the  income  of  the  man  who  invests  in  freehold  ground  rents  any 
more  than  the  income  of  the  builders  and  leaseholders ;  nor  indeed 
does  there  seem  to  be  in  principle  any  more  reason  for  differen- 
tiating between  the  individual  who  invests  in  land  and  him  who 
invests  in  the  produce  of  land,  assuming  that  neither  party  has 
contributed  to  the  value  of  one  or  the  other.  The  increased  market- 
ability of  land,  which  is  the  goal  of  many  land  reformers,  is  not  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  a  consistent  endeavour  to  confiscate  its  improve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  State  ;  but,  apart  from  any  question  of 
policy,  there  seems  to  be  no  guiding  principle  upon  which  either  a 
greater  or  less  tax  should  be  imposed,  for  municipal  purposes,  upon 
the  proceeds  of  money  put  in  the  shape  of  ground  rents  than  upon 
dividends  from  mortgages  or  debenture  stock  of  railway,  dock,  or 
other  companies  holding  land.  The  rise  or  fall  of  shares  of  such 
companies  in  no  way  depends  upon  the  industry  or  wisdom  of  the 
shareholder  (assuming  that  he  is  not  a  director) ;  and,  therefore,  if 
unearned  increments  are  to  be  impounded  by  the  State,  why  should 
the  latter  escape  the  attention  of  the  local  tax-gatherer,  whilst  the 
landlord,  who  may  by  his  energy  and  prudence  have  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  improvement  of  his  property,  is  to  be  mulcted 
of  such  improvement  that  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  unearned  ? 

Now  the  attention  of  all  thinking  minds  interested  in  the 
matter  has  been  directed  to  a  more  specific  problem — viz.  whether 
(in  consequence  of  the  long  leasehold  system  of  tenure  which  prevails 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  our  larger  towns,  and  is  apparently  spreading 
over  the  entire  country)  an  artificial  subdivision  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations, immediate  and  ^prospective,  has  been  created  in  the  usual  rela- 
tions of  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers,  such  as  to  necessitate  a  special 
apportionment  between  the  three  classes  of  local  rates,  levied  to  meet 
the  immediate  or  prospective  wants  of  the  locality  or  to  provide 
luxuries  for  members  of  the  community  generally.  The  provision  of 
open  spaces,  public  museums,  art  galleries,  free  libraries,  baths  and 
washhouses,  and  a  host  of  conveniences  which  in  the  last  generation 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  luxuries,  but  are  now  regarded  as  moral 
and  hygienic  necessaries,  are  unquestionably  expenses  which,  when 
once  incurred,  must  be  borne  by  local  owners  or  occupiers  ;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  late  committee  appointed  by  the  L.C.C.  the  most  equit- 
able method  of  securing  additional  revenue  for  kindred  purposes  was  by 
the  taxation  of  ground  values.  The  justice  or  wisdom  of  this  solution 
has  naturally  provoked  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  more  especially  as 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  proposal  have  been  not  only  ground  rents 
and  the  ground  values  of  sites  already  covered  by  buildings,  but  also 
vacant  building  land  upon  the  basis  of  its  prospective  value. 

The  consideration  of  this  important  question  has  been  somewhat 
marred  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  person  who  has  contributed  to 
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the  debate  has  done  so  as  if  he  were  holding  a  brief  for  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  has  posed  as  if  he  were  either  prosecuting  or  defend- 
ing a  group  of  extensive  ground  landlords  who  tenaciously  cherish 
their  vested  interests  and  seek  to  appropriate  the  additional  value  of 
land  which  has  been  enhanced  by  the  tide  of  increased  population, 
but  of  which  they  are,  and  remain,  selfish  monopolists. 

To  invent  a  system  of  taxation  which  would  involve  absolutely  no 
injustice  to  landlord,  tenant,  or  occupier,  is  beyond  the  highest  flight 
of  political  ambition ;  for,  as  Lord  Farrer  (who  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  taxation  of  existing  ground  rents)  himself  observed, 
1  You  always  must  do  some  injustice  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other.' 
The  present  question  therefore  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  this : 
what  system  of  taxation  of  those  holding  various  interests  in  site 
values  affords  the  maximum  of  fairness,  or  rather  a  minimum  of 
injustice,  inter  se  ?  To  start  with,  one  is  faced  with  the  obvious  diffi- 
culty that  to  levy  rates  upon  an  annual  ground  value  not  imme- 
diately payable  and  only  receivable  in  future,  and  of  which  the  rate- 
payer is  not  in  actual  receipt  and  which  perhaps  he  may  never  realise 
in  his  lifetime,  may  involve  this  anomaly,  that  ground  values  will  be 
assessed  and  will  pay  upon  a  hypothetical  basis  which  has  no  actual 
existence  and  may  prove  by  experience  to  have  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  assessor.  It  is  well  known  that  assessment 
committees  proceed  largely  upon  their  personal  knowledge  of  the 
locality  and  of  the  market  prices  realised  upon  transactions  which 
take  place,  so  to  speak,  under  their  eyes.  The  rack  rents,  premiums, 
and  prices  from  time  to  time  offered  and  accepted  in  their  vicinity 
afford  a  fair  criterion  for  assessing  similar  classes  of  property ;  but 
the  assessment  of  ground  values  calculated,  or  more  likely  miscalcu- 
lated, with  regard  to  the  unascertained  increment  in  value  attribu- 
table to  an  anticipated  rise  in  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood, 
offers  such  margin  for  speculation,  and  therefore  for  mistake,  as  to 
alarm  the  sober-minded  politician.  It  sounds  simple  enough  to 
define  building  land,  but  even  that  is  a  point  upon  which  surveyors 
frequently  differ  in  determining  whether  agricultural  land  has  or  has 
not  become  building  land  for  the  purpose  of  compensation  claims 
where  land  is  taken  under  compulsory  powers  in  a  suburban  district. 
In  such  cases  there  is  invariably  a  wide  divergence  of  even  expert 
opinion  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  present  value :  the  practical 
difficulty  therefore  of  estimating  its  future  value  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion to  levying  any  tax  of  the  kind  which  has  been  suggested. 
The  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  have,  however, 
advanced  specious  arguments  in  favour  of  such  taxation,  which,  they 
say,  would  lower  rents  in  favour  of  occupiers,  by  forcing  owners  to 
offer  more  sites  for  sale  and  lowering  the  market  price,  preventing 
on  the  one  hand  landlords  from  reserving  their  property  for  the  high 
rents  they  aspire  to  get,  and  on  the  other  hand  putting  large  open 
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spaces  upon  the  market  and  making  it  easier  for  the  public  to 
secure  eligible  sites  for  parks  and  playgrounds.  This  argument  begs 
the  question,  because  it  implies  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  by 
taxation  to  force  owners  to  part  with  their  property  at  less  than  its 
market  value.  Such,  however,  is  the  undisguised  policy  of  a  well- 
known  democratic  section  of  the  community.  The  suggestion  is  not 
only  bad  in  principle,  but  wrong  in  fact.  In  almost  every  suburb  of 
the  metropolis  are  to  be  found  building  estates  belonging  to  different 
owners  or  land  companies  competing  with  each  other  for  purchasers 
who  fail  to  come  forward.  There  appears  to  be  more  land  already 
upon  the  market  offered  for  sale  than  there  are  speculators  to  buy  it 
at  prices  fixed  at  competitive  and  therefore  reasonable  rates.  The 
alleged  necessity  for  compulsion  upon  landowners  to  put  up  their 
lands  for  sale  near  industrial  centres  appears  to  be  a  fiction.  Land 
prematurely  laid  out  for  building,  but  in  fact  long  lying  idle,  is 
scarcely  an  attraction  to  the  locality.  Then,  again,  to  tax  vacant 
building  land  would  .probably  increase  rather  than  lower  the  prices 
required  by  landowners,  as  it  would  disturb  the  basis  upon  which, 
under  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the  builder  secures 
sites  to  accommodate  an  increasing  population.  There  is  no 
mystery  as  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  such  a  sugges- 
tion. To  put  a  new  tax  on  undeveloped  building  land  is  to  demand 
an  immediate  payment  in  respect  of  reversions  at,  not  their  imme- 
diate, but  their  future  value,  which  involves  the  taxation  of  capital 
upon  a  basis  which  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  and  of  which  the 
present  income  does  not  and  obviously  can  afford  no  guide,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  non-existent.  A  further  vice  of  such  taxation  would  be  that 
the  tax  would  not  be  proportionate  to  what  the  owner  was  receiving 
when  he  paid  it,  and  would  not  be  levied  at  the  moment  and  in 
the  manner  most  suitable  to  his  pocket,  which  is  the  method 
whereby  all  reasonable,  not  to  say  wise,  taxation  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

It  seems  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  such  taxation  would  in 
practice  achieve  the  results  which  partisans  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme 
so  boldly  assert.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  tax  would 
not  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to  those  amongst  whom  it  was  distributed, 
and  one  may  be  forgiven  for  being  sceptical  as  to  whether  the  public 
at  large  would  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  tax,  having  regard  to 
the  immense  expense  of  levying  it,  having  regard  to  the  cost  of 
expert  evidence  and  the  machinery  of  assessment.  There  is  no  more 
elastic  quantity  than  what  is  called  the  judicial  discretion  of  an 
assessment  committee,  guided  by  a  complexity  of  rules  which  are 
constantly  challenged  by  the  most  eminent  legal  practitioners. 
When  therefore  it  is  proposed,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Committee  of 
the  L.C.C.,  that  the  assessing  authority  should  take  into  consideration 
all  the  circumstances,  both  in  assessing  the  total  amount  to  be 
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inserted  in  the  site  value  column  and  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
rate  among  the  various  interests,  the  lay  mind  may  well  be  alarmed 
at  the  vista  of  litigation  which  would  ensue  upon  unjust  assessments. 
Appeals  involving  niceties  of  inquiry  as  to  how  much  of  improved 
value  was  attributable  to  works  and  how  much  to  enhanced  ground 
values,  and  which  of  such  improvements  were  made  by  leaseholders 
on  their  own  account  which  would  expire  before  the  termination  of 
the  lease,  and  which  of  them  were  made  in  pursuance  of  contracts 
with  the  ground  landlord  and  of  which  he  would  ultimately  reap  the 
advantage,  and  what  might  be  the  present  value  to  the  landlord  of 
such  postponed  benefits,  would  replenish  that  diminishing  crop  of 
litigation  of  which  the  legal  profession  are  constantly  complaining. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  comparatively  simple  if  the 
conditions  were  as  absolute  as  the  postulates  of  Euclid,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  are  the  reverse.  If  the  fashion  which  favoured  a  particular 
locality  never  changed,  if  all  great  landowners  hugged  their  property 
with  no  desire  to  lay  it  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  if  the 
motives  which  inspired  the  development  of  large  estates  were  purely 
selfish,  if  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  were  always 
friendly,  if  the  sudden  ravages  of  an  epidemic  or  the  unexpected 
erection  of  a  gas  works,  lunatic  asylum,  or  other  unwelcome  addition 
to  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  a  smallpox  hospital  or  a  cemetery,  never 
suddenly  depreciated  the  district  or  turned  the  tide  of  purchasers  to 
pastures  new,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  would  be  less  vexed. 
When,  however,  one  finds  surveyors  at  arm's  length  as  to  the  com- 
paratively simple  distinction  between  the  value  to  sdl  and  the  annual 
value  of  adjoining  houses  under  the  same  lease  in  the  same  street,  it 
baffles  the  imagination  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  professional  men  in  assessing,  on  a  prospective  basis, 
ground  values  granted  in  different  streets  and  under  leases  of 
different  dates  and  conditions  though  they  might  be  in  the 


The  proposition  that,  in  consequence  of  a  huge  monopoly  in  build- 
ing land,  owners  might  refuse  to  grant  building  leases  until  rents 
were  offered  large  enough  to  indemnify  them  against  increased  rates 
is  based  upon  an  illusion.  The  extension  of  local  railway  traffic  and 
facilities  for  locomotion  generally  have  so  expanded  the  radius  for 
convenient  residence  near  London  that  the  quantity  of  land  offered 
and  even  advertised  for  sale  has  been  for]  a  long  time  in  advance  of 
applications  for  it.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  land  has  been  attributable 
not  to  narrower  compass  for  building  operations,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  population  is  increasing  in  geometrical  ratio. 

The  very  principle  upon  which  ground  rents  are  fixed  proves 
beyond  all  doubt  that  ground  rents  are  in  fact  already  assessed. 

Ground  rents  are  decided  in  amount  at  the  moment  of  their 
creation,  after  careful  estimate  of  the  present  rates  and  those  that 
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will  in  all  probability  be  payable  in  respect  of  the  houses  to  be  erected 
on  the  plot  on  which  such  ground  rent  is  to  be  created. 

Such  being  the  case  presumably,  the  ground  landlord  loses,  and 
therefore  pays,  by  way  of  a  reduction  upon  his  rent,  the  total  rates 
to  be  levied  upon  his  property,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  suggested 
new  tax  upon  him.  Accordingly,  it  a  new  rate  on  the  ground  rent 
were  levied  he  would  be  paying  a  tax  for  the  same  purpose  and  for 
the  same  subject-matter  a  second  time,  which  is  contrary  to  the  first 
principle  of  all  equitable  taxation.  As  a  simple  proposition  it  may  be 
put  as  follows  :  On  the  creation  of  a  ground  lease  all  these  anticipated 
rates  are  deducted  from  the  prospective  land  value,  and  either  the  pre- 
mium or  rent  receivable  by  the  ground  landlord  is  diminished  accord- 
ingly, so  that  he  cannot  obtain  in  the  market  more  of  the  gross  annual 
value,  whether  capitalised  or  payable  annually,  than  what  remains  of 
such  value,  after  providing  for  the  rates  as  well  as  the  building  rent. 
One  may  observe  here  incidentally,  that  in  practice  the  landlords, 
and  not  the  occupiers,  directly  pay  the  rates  in  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  tenancies  within  the  metropolitan  area,  as  will  be  seen  in 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Town  Holdings  Committee.  Earl 
Compton,  M.P.,  President  of  the  United  Committee  for  Advocating 
the  Taxation  of  Ground  Eents  and  Values,  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  the  Legislature  imposed  a  direct  tax  upon  the  owner  he  would, 
when  the  lease  expired,  increase  his  rent  accordingly,  so  that  '  the 
last  state  of  the  occupier  would  in  all  probability  be  worse  than  the 
first.'  Cases  have  undoubtedly  occurred  in  which  landlords  have 
made  a  higher  assessment  their  excuse  for  putting  the  rent  up  by  an 
amount  far  exceeding  the  additional  value  imposed.  But  these  are 
exceptional  cases,  for  as  a  rule  the  amount  of  the  rent  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  excuses  of  the  landlord  or  on  the  sympathy  of  the  tenant, 
but  upon  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  intending  tenant,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  competition  for  it.  The  postulates  published 
by  the  English  Land  Restoration  League  in  their  various  publications 
upon  this  subject  are  to  be  received  with  the  utmost  caution,  assuming, 
as  they  appear  to  do,  the  absence  of  many  conflicting  elements  in  deter- 
mining the  incidence  of  rates.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  amongst 
land  valuers  seems  to  be  that  the  liability  for  projected  improvements 
should  be  equally  borne  by  the  occupier  and  owner,  although,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  the  occupier  who  will  derive  immediate  benefit  from 
better  sanitation,  street  improvements,  more  effective  lighting,  police 
supervision,  and  the  like.  These  can  scarcely  be  called  improvements 
to  the  reversion,  inasmuch  as  where  the  reversion  falls  in,  fresh  features 
arise  demanding  a  review  of  the  then  existing  circumstances  as  a  basis 
of  rent.  Lessees  who  complain  of  any  rating  of  themselves  must  not 
forget  that  as  a  rule  they  are  extracting  quite  as  great,  if  not  a  greater 
value,  from  the  increased  rating  than  is  obtained  by  their  lessor.  If  it 
were  not  so,  the  rateable  value  would  have  fallen,  and  they  would  have 
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their  remedy.  But,  say  they,  '  We  never  anticipated  this  increase  in 
the  rates  ; '  to  which  the  lessor  might  affably  reply, '  Had  we  anticipated 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property,  your  rent  would  have  been 
increased  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  rates,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  you  but  I  who  have  suffered  by  our  mutual  inability 
to  forecast  the  future  when  our  lease  was  created.'  Mr.  Clements  has 
estimated  that  in  ten  years  the  lessees  of  the  metropolis  made  a  net 
gain  of  two  millions  per  annum  by  the  increase  in  value  of  their 
property  over  and  above  the  increase  in  taxation.  It  is  injudicious 
to  accept  such  an  estimate  without  ample  means  of  verification,  but 
unquestionably,  after  allowing  for  numerous  contingencies  and  errors, 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  recent  years  the  value  to  lessees  of 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  metropolitan  property  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased,  although,  of  course,  in  certain  parishes,  there 
are  some  notable  exceptions.  In  spite  of  this  fact  it  is  seriously 
suggested  by  a  party  in  the  L.C.C.  and  by  certain  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  owners  of  existing  ground  rents  should 
be  made  to  pay  rates  notwithstanding  that  they  have  contracted 
themselves  out  of  such  liability,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
received  a  less  consideration  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done 
when  they  entered  into  such  contracts.  What  extraordinary  and 
novel  state  of  circumstances  has  arisen  to  justify  such  a  departure 
from  the  accepted  principles  of  the  rights  of  property  ?  What  hard- 
ship that  calls  for  drastic  remedial  legislation  has  been  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  exceptional  interference  with  the  rights  of  contract  ? 
On  what  peg  can  the  theorist  support  the  suggestion  ?  Apparently 
only  upon  the  prejudice  that  such  theorists  have  themselves  created 
in  the  minds  of  people  who  do  not  possess  property  or  land,  against 
people  who  do.  Of  course,  to  such  prejudiced  vision  there  is  no 
injustice  in  the  special  taxation  of  ground  values.  But  to  all  those 
who  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  which  surround  the 
inception  of  a  ground  rent,  the  injustice  of  such  a  tax  is  abundantly 
manifest.  Where  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  town  is  decreasing, 
population  as  a  rule  decreases  too,  and  rates  imposed  to  meet  public 
improvements  will  not  maintain  the  price  of  land  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  industries  of  a  town  have  multiplied  in  number, 
or  the  town  has  increased  in  prosperity,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
requiring  or  competing  for  sites  will  be  proportionately  increased, 
and  he  who  has  invested  his  money  in  land  in  such  a  locality,  is 
rewarded  for  his  foresight  by  such  events,  and  not  as  a  rule  in  con- 
sequence of  expenditure  upon  public  improvements  which  are 
necessitated  by  and  follow  upon  rather  than  precede  the  nourishing 
condition  of  trade  in  the  district.  If,  however,  additional  rates  are 
levied  to  effect  such  improvements,  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
occupiers  who  benefit.  For  a  house  upon  which  the  rates  payable 
by  the  occupier  are  high  inevitably  fetches,  cderis  paribus,  less 
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rent  than  one  on  which  the  rates  are  low.  Confirmation  of  this  can 
be  given,  if  evidence  is  indeed  required  of  so  simple  a  proposition  : 
for  according  to  the  experience  of  eminent  surveyors,  it  frequently 
happens  in  practice,  even  when  the  rates  are  paid  direct  by  the  owner, 
that  rents  go  up  when  rates  go  down,  and  vice  versa. 

There  would  be  some  pretext  for  the  agitation  to  put  a  special 
rate  upon  owners  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  existing  incidence  of 
rates  was  unfair  as  between  owners  and  lessees ;  but  the  final  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Town  Holdings, 
presented  in  1892  after  an  inquiry  lasting  over  six  years,  as  com- 
pletely dispelled  any  doubts  upon  the  subject.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  ground  landlords 
escape  untouched  from  the  existing  rates,  and  that  if  a  direct  assess- 
ment were  put  on  the  ground  rent  in  addition  to  the  existing  assess- 
ment of  the  house  a  certain  portion  would  be  rated  twice  over. 
Since  that  report  an  ingenious  plan  has  been  devised  with  a  view  to 
transfer  from  occupiers  to  sub-lessees  and  thence  going  backwards  to 
lessees,  and  thence  to  building  owners  and  thence  to  ground  land- 
lords, proportions  of  the  total  rates  according  to  the  respective  profit 
rental  of  each  landlord  superior  to  the  occupier.  But  such  proposed 
assessment  is,  when  applied  to  ground  values  as  distinguished  from 
ground  rents,  a  tax  upon  capital  and  not  upon  income,  and  directly 
opposed  not  only  to  the  traditions  but  to  the  universally  admitted 
axioms  of  political  economy  so  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto  applied 
to  taxation,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Death  Duties,  which 
is  scarcely  an  illustration  to  be  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
acceptance  for  a  new  and  popular  source  of  revenue. 

Leasehold  ground  rents  as  well  as  freehold  are  of  course  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  new  taxation  scheme  of  the  London  County 
Council's  Committee ;  but  the  objections  to  the  taxation  of  ground 
rents  are  more  formidable  than  those  to  the  taxation  of  other  interests 
in  site  values,  although  indeed  there  are  many  objections  that  are 
common  to  them  all. 

The  actual  incidence  of  local  taxation  in  large  towns,  though  in 
appearance  it  may  fall  upon  one  class,  in  practice  is  distributed 
between  the  landowner,  the  building  owner,  and  the  occupier  in  pro- 
portions which  vary  mainly  according  to  the  competition  for  houses 
amongst  would-be  residents  and  occupiers,  or  the  competition 
amongst  landlords  for  tenants — in  other  words,  according  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  This  proportion  is  continually  readjusted,  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  occupiers  are  in  posses- 
sion under  agreements  for  short  terms,  so  that  fresh  or  renewed 
tenancies  are  frequently  created  which  enable  the  parties  to  accom- 
modate the  rent  to  existing  or  anticipated  rates.  In  all  probability 
lessees  and  occupiers  who  benefit  most  by  an  immediate  expenditure 
on  public  improvements  would  on  such  new  tenancies  escape  the  tax 
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altogether,  and  the  owner  would  have  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  the 
rate,  which  would  then  become  a  prior  charge  on  his  property. 

Lessees  who  hold  under  long  terms  of  years  commencing  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  the  higher  rates  of  late  years,  can,  as  against  their 
lessors,  scarcely  consider  themselves  injured  mortals,  for  it  is  the 
lessees  and  not  the  lessors  who  have  reaped  the  chief  benefit  of  the 
accretion  in  value  of  their  leases  owing  to  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  metropolis  and  large  industrial  centres  by  demanding  increased 
rentals.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  lessors,  but  in  order  to  supply  the 
felt  wants  of  the  very  population  whose  influx  enhanced  the  value  of 
such  leasehold  interests,  that  the  rates  have  become  necessary  of 
which  the  lessees  complain :  so  that  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to 
disturb  the  bargains  embodied  in  such  leases  for  the  purpose  of  shift- 
ing on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  landlords  the  burden  of  an  increase  in 
rates  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  was  no  less  unforeseen 
than  the  subsequent  increase  in  value  of  the  leasehold  interest.  It 
certainly  seems  fair  that  leaseholders  who  reap  the  advantage  of 
public  improvements  effected  during  the  period  covered  by  their 
leases  should  at  least  be  liable  for  the  interest  on  the  capital  sum 
expended  on  such  improvements  pending  the  duration  of  their  leases  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  just  to  make  the 
owner  liable  for  the  capital  expenditure  upon  improvements  which 
exhaust  themselves  before  the  lease  is  run  out.  There  are  degrees 
of  permanence,  and  many  so-called  permanent  improvements  have  to 
be  renewed  at  enormous  cost  when  the  reversion  falls  in,  and  it 
appears  highly  inequitable  that  ground  landlords  should  have  to  pay 
not  only  for  improvements  which  are  supposed  to  raise  the  value  of 
their  property  in  future,  but  also  for  past  improvements,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  exhausted  whilst  their  property  has  been  in  other 
hands.  Moreover,  a  number  of  ground  rents  have  absolutely  no 
reversions,  but  are  perpetual  rentcharges,  or  are  held  on  leases  which 
expire  concurrently  with  the  leases  by  which  they  are  secured.  In 
both  such  cases  no  advantage  can  be  reaped  by  the  ground  landlords 
or  rent-owners  from  such  public  improvements,  and  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  levy  a  special  rate  upon  them  for  such  improvements, 
whilst  the  lessee  and  occupier  were  spared. 

But  there  is  another  and  very  serious  objection  to  such  excep- 
tional taxation.  The  high  price  which  has  been  realised  hitherto  for 
investments  in  ground  rents  has  been  largely  due  to  the  desirability 
of  certainty  of  income  for  certain  classes  of  investors.  Those  who 
would  bear  the  loss  of  capital  which  such  taxation  would  involve  by 
depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  their  security  and  otherwise, 
would  be  existing  proprietors  of  ground  rents,  inasmuch  as  future 
proprietors  would  demand  a  correspondingly  higher  price  according 
to  the  amount  of  local  taxation  imposed.  And  such  a  tax  would  in 
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many  cases  eat  up  the  entire  margin  between  the  value  of  such 
securities  and  moneys  advanced  upon  them  by  way  of  mortgage. 

Bankers  and  financiers  of  all  kinds  would  be  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  any  legislation  which  shakes  the  securities  held  by  small  in- 
vestors throughout  the  country  is  fraught  with  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  stability  of  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Ground  rents  are  notoriously  a  very  popular  investment  for  thrifty 
people  of  very  moderate  means,  and  the  State  should  protect  rather 
than  undermine  the  position  of  those  who  seek  security  of  income  in 
preference  to  speculative  interest;  for  such  people  in  reality  constitute 
the  commercial  and  industrial  backbone  of  the  country  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  casual  observer  of  Stock  Exchange  operations  would 
imagine.  Insurance  companies,  benefit  societies,  savings  banks,  build- 
ing societies,  various  corporations  of  great  public  utility,  and  lastly, 
but  not  least,  trustees  who  have  to  find  safe  investments  for  widows 
and  orphans  in  all  ranks  of  society,  constitute  the  chief  investors  in 
ground  rents.  This  class  of  investor  should  be  safeguarded  by  the 
State  more  than  any  other  class  in  the  community  ;  and  the  grave 
consequences  of  any  want  of  confidence  in  such  securities  would 
ramify  in  widespreading  directions. 

To  single  out  ground  values  for  especial  taxation  would  therefore 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  investment  in  house  property :  conse- 
quently less  land  would  be  developed  for  the  relief  of  congested 
populations  in  different  towns,  and  the  rents  of  existing  ones  would 
inevitably  go  up.  Legislation  which  directly  discouraged  the 
employment  of  capital  in  the  development  of  land  would  be  a  much 
greater  blow  to  the  working  classes  than  to  investors  in  building 
speculations.  The  advantage  of  such  legislation  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  reaped  not  by  the  working  classes,  but  by  the  builder  who 
stood  as  a  middle-man  between  the  owner  and  the  tenant,  for  he 
would  intercept  the  tax  in  this  sense — that,  whilst  on  the  creation  of 
future  leases  he  and  the  intermediate  lessees  (if  any)  would  put  up 
the  rent  to  the  sub-lessee  or  occupier,  the  landlord  would  reap  no 
benefit  from  this  raising  of  the  value  of  property  by  reason  of  public 
improvement  and  the  action  of  his  lessees. 

A  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis are  lessees  under  long  leasehold  terms.  True,  they  occupy 
leasehold  houses,  but  they  are  not  their  own.  Hundreds  of  thousands, 
if  not  millions,  of  artisans  and  labourers  are  merely  weekly  tenants  or 
lodgers,  and  not  one  of  them  would  derive  a  farthing  of  advantage 
by  the  special  taxation  of  the  ground  landlord  ;  the  real  gainers  would 
be  the  wealthy  capitalists  or  land  companies  who  take  large  estates 
on  building  agreements  in  semi-developed  neighbourhoods,  and 
whose  speculations  would  be  largely  assisted  by  public  improvements- 
in  the  locality  paid  for  by  rates  levied  on  the  owners  who  allowed 
them  to  come  there  upon  specifically  binding  contracts  whicLT  ought 
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not  to  be  disturbed.  The  cry,  however,  for  the  taxation  of  ground 
values  has  unfortunately  caught  the  ear  of  the  population,  and  is  a 
catch-phrase  which  fascinates  the  ignorant.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  apply  fixed  principles  of  right  and  wrong  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  leasehold  tenure.  It  is  surely,  however,  the 
duty  of  the  State  not  to  pursue  one  class  alone,  but  to  so  apportion 
any  new  taxation  that  it  shall  be  distributed  equitably  amongst  all 
who  benefit  by  it,  and  in  the  proportions  by  which  they  do  so  benefit 
and  upon  such  a  basis  that  the  incidence  of  the  rate  shall  promote 
rather  than  impede  the  development  of  land,  and  with  it  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  an  increasing  population.  So  far  from  contributing 
to  this  result  the  proposed  new  taxation  would  involve  a  calamitous 
reduction  in  capital  value  of  the  investments  of  a  very  deserving 
class  of  investor,  would  fail  to  touch  those  who  would  mainly  benefit 
by  it,  and  would  paralyse  the  development  of  landed  estates. 

EDWARD  SASSOON. 
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MR.   HERBERT  SPENCER 
IN  SELF-DEFENCE 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER,  not  many  months  ago,  entered  on  a  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  his  own  social  philosophy,  which,  if  in  his  opinion 
it  was  worth  beginning  at  all,  was,  considering  how  closely  it  touched 
himself,  worth  more  than  the  partial  and  inconclusive  attention  he 
has  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  a  work  which  I  have  recently  published,  called  Aristocracy  and 
Evolution,  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  those  modern 
democratic  theories  which  represent  the  multitude  as  the  source  of 
all  power  and  progress,  and  the  minorities  who  have  always  been 
the  governing  classes  hitherto  as  accidental  usurpers  of  advantages 
which  are  being  now  gradually  withdrawn  from  them.  I  began  by 
calling  attention  to  the  complaints  of  such  writers  as  Professor 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Kidd,  that  our  contemporary  sociologists,  despite 
their  genius  and  industry,  have  imparted  to  their  science  thus  far 
so  little  scientific  precision  that,  when  they  are  consulted  as  guides 
in  practical  life,  their  teachings  seem  equally  favourable  to  the  most 
opposite  social  schemes,  and  that  the  collectivist  and  the  individualist 
can  with  the  same  plausibility  each  of  them  claim  these  teachings 
as  supporting  his  own  view.  Mr.  Kidd  directly,  and  Professor 
Marshall  by  implication,  gave  point  to  their  complaints  by  reference 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  as  the  writer  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other, 
sociological  speculation  owes  the  character  which  it  now  possesses.  I 
accordingly  started  my  inquiry  with  an  examination  of  Mr.  Spencer 
as  a  sociologist ;  and  endeavoured,  in  doing  so,  to  give  a  simple 
answer  to  a  problem  which  Mr.  Kidd  and  Professor  Marshall  both 
of  them  left  doubtful.  What  is  the  reason  why  sociology  such  as 
Mr.  Spencer's,  in  spite  of  the  astonishing  amount  of  knowledge  and 
close  reasoning  embodied  in  it,  cannot  answer  plainly  even  that 
broadest  and  most  important  question  which  collectivism  on  the 
one  hand  and  individualism  on  the  other  is  putting  to  it  ?  The 
explanation  of  this  mystery  is,  I  have  said,  as  follows  :  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  reasoning  throughout  is  vitiated  by  one  great  fallacy,  or 
rather  one  great  omission.  All  social  progress,  all  social  civilisation, 
depend  on  the  fact  that  the  capacities  of  individuals  are  unequal ; 
that  a  minority  of  them  are,  in  various  ways,  more  gifted  and  efficient 
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than  the  majority ;  that  the  latter  contribute  to,  and  are  sharers  in, 
progress  only  because  they  obey  and  respond  to  the  guidance  or  the 
dictation  of  the  former ;  that  from  this  fundamental  fact  the  main 
structural  characteristics  of  all  civilised  societies  spring,  in  especial 
those  characteristics  which  our  modern  collectivists  would  destroy ; 
and  that  no  system  of  sociology  can  deal  accurately  with) the  problem 
of  collectivism,  which  does  not  recognise  the  inequality  of  individuals 
as  a  cardinal  social  fact,  and  include  a  systematic  study  of  the  various 
degrees  and  ways  in  which  the  more  powerful  individuals  act  on  the 
average  individual,  and  the  average  react  on  the  more  powerful. 

Here,  I  said,  we  have  the  secret  of  Mr.  Spencer's  defect  as  a 
sociologist.  This  great  fact  of  human  inequality,  instead  of  being 
systematically  studied  by  him,  is  systematically  and  ostentatiously 
ignored  by  him.  Whereas  all  progress  is  in  reality  due  to,  and  all 
social  problems  have  their  origin  in,  the  differences  which  exist 
between  members  of  the  same  social  aggregate,  Mr.  Spencer  syste- 
matically treats  each  social  aggregate  as  a  whole — as  a  whole  made 
up  of  units  which  are,  in  his  own  words,  '  approximately  equal ; '  thus 
shutting  himself  out  from  the  one  order  ol  phenomena  on  which  for 
practical  purposes  he  should  have  concentrated  his  chief  attention. 
Here  is  the  secret  of  his  helplessness,  complained  of  by  Mr.  Kidd 
and  Professor  Marshall,  when  the  Collectivist  and  the  Individualist 
appeal  to  him  to  decide  between  them;  and  what  is  true  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  the  most  eminent  living  sociologist,  is  true  of  contemporary 
sociological  science  generally,  which  follows  Mr.  Spencer's  methods, 
and  adopts  Mr.  Spencer's  phraseology.  Such  is  the  charge  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  home  to  him  ;  and  in  doing  this  I  have 
not  scrupled  to  represent  him  as  being,  if  not  the  parent,  at  all 
events  the  foster-parent,  of  the  most  inaccurate  and  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  the  social  speculations  of  to-day. 

To  this  charge  Mr.  Spencer  has  made  a  public  reply,  in  which 
he  says  that  I  altogether  misapprehend  and  misrepresent  him.  In 
a  letter  to  Literature,  having  said  that  I  ascribe  to  him  the  belief 
'  that  there  are  no  marked  superiorities  and  inferiorities  among  men  ; 
or  that,  if  there  are,  no  social  results  flow  from  them,'  he  declares 
that  instead  of  holding  such  a  belief,  he  regards  it  as  '  absurd ' — 
so  absurd,  indeed,  that  he  is  compelled  formally  to  repudiate  it, 
because  the  spread  of  a  belief  that  he  held  it  would  do  'serious 
mischief.'  In  support  of  his  disclaimer  he  cites  one  of  the  passages, 
and  only  one,  which  I  had  quoted  from  him — a  passage  in  which 
men  are  spoken  of  as  '  units  approximately  equal  in  their  capacities  ' 
— and  shows  that  when  taken  with  the  context  it  obviously  has  no 
reference  to  the  absurd  kind  of  equality  a  belief  in  which  I  falsely 
attribute  to  him.  He  then  concludes  thus : 

Doubtless  [he  says],  as  others  do  in  like  cases,  Mr.  Mallock  will  contend  that  he 
is  justified  in  his  representation.  I  cannot  now,  in  disproof,  quote  the  various 
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passages  in  which  a  conception  opposite  to  that  which  he  alleges  is  expressed  or 
implied  (regarded  by  him  as  showing  my  inconsistency).  Here,  after  giving  the 
above  example  of  his  misrepresentation,  it  must  suffice  if  I  add  that  his  version 
of  my  views,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  human  inequalities,  and  the  effects  of  those 
inequalities  on  social  evolution,  is  quite  erroneous. 

There  is  one  statement  in  this  last  passage  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
is  absolutely  right — his  statement  that  '  I  shall  doubtless  contend 
that  I  am  justified  in  my  representations.'  I  shall  do  that ;  and  I 
shall  do  more  than  that.  I  shall  '  contend  '  that  this  very  letter  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  is  really  a  fresh  proof  that  I  am  justified — 
that  my  representation  is  absolutely  correct.  For  what  does 
Mr.  Spencer's  repudiation  of  my  representation  amount  to  ?  It 
amounts  in  the  first  place  to  a  contention  that  I  have  misunderstood 
his  meaning  merely  in  one  single  sentence,  or  one  half  of  a  single 
sentence ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  amounts  to  a  complete  ignoratio- 
elenchi — a  misconception  of  the  charge  which  I  have  brought  against 
him. 

Any  one  reading  Mr.  Spencer's  tetter  would  imagine  my  assertion 
that  he  ignores  human  inequalities,  or  refuses  to  regard  them  as 
factors  in  social  evolution,  to  be  founded  exclusively  on  the  particular 
passage  which  he  deals  with,  or  at  all  events  to  rest  on  that  passage 
as  its  principal  foundation  and  justification.  The  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case.  This  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  '  units  approxi- 
mately equal  in  their  capacities '  was  merely  quoted  by  me  because 
it  seemed  to  me  to  contain  in  a  few  words  a  convenient  epitome  of  a 
conception  which  pervades  his  entire  system  of  sociology,  and  which  is 
not  only  implied  in  his  whole  method  of  treatment,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  confines  his  attention  to  certain  classes  of  phenomena,  but 
is  deliberately  set  forth  by  him  with  the  most  militant  and  sarcastic 
emphasis,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Study  of  Sociology — a  work  in 
which  he  has  prepared  the  way  for  his  great  Principles  of  Sociology 
by  explaining  what  sociological  science  is,  and  how  it  must  be  ap- 
proached and  studied. 

Now  in  order  to  explain  and  justify  my  charge  against  Mr. 
Spencer  I  devoted  some  thirty  pages  of  Aristocracy  and  Evolution 
to  a  sketch  of  his  treatment  of  social  evolution  generally,  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  up  to  its  present  stage ;  and  pointed  out  that 
all  the  phenomena  dealt  with  by  him  were  phenomena  of  aggregates, 
regarded  as  social  wholes,  all  differences  in  capacity  between  their 
members  being  altogether  ignored.  In  addition  to  this  sketch  I 
analysed  with  extreme  care  the  chapter  just  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology — a  chapter  which  he  deliberately 
puts  before  us  as  a  confession  of  his  philosophic  faith.  From  this 
chapter  I  quoted  passage  after  passage,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Spencer 
declares  or  implies  '  that  there  are  no  marked  superiorities  or  inferio- 
rities among  men,  or  that,  if  there  are,  no  social  results  flow  from 
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them'  ^vhich  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  scientific  sociologist; 
and  the  passage  containing  the  phrase  '  approximately  equal  in  their 
capacities '  is  merely  added  as  repeating  the  sense  of  what  had  gone 
before.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  since  I  have  Mr.  Spencer's 
word  for  it,  that  when  he  said  a  '  true  social  aggregate  consisted  of 
units  approximately  equal  in  their  capacities,'  he  did  not  mean  to 
assert,  on  that  particular  occasion,  that  there  were  no  marked  differ- 
ences between  the  powers  of  different  men;  but  merely  that  men,  belong- 
ing as  they  do  to  the  same  species,  may,  whatever  their  differences,  be 
regarded  as  approximately  equal,  when  compared  with  the  differences 
between  white  ants  in  the  same  ant-hill,  some  of  which  are  winged  and 
some  of  which  are  unwinged,  and  which  comprise  amongst  them  six 
structurally  unlike  forms.  Let  it  be  granted  that  this  was  really  Mr. 
.Spencer's  meaning.  But  what  does  the  fact  prove  ?  Not  that  I  have 
misrepresented  the  principles  which  he  has  deliberately  expressed 
elsewhere,  and  exemplified  in  the  method  pursued  by  him  throughout 
a  series  of  large  volumes,  but  merely  that  I  have  incidentally  mis- 
applied one  half  of  a  single  sentence.  And  yet  Mr.  Spencer,  when 
he  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  showing  that  he  is  not,  as  a 
sociologist,  guilty  of  the  error  I  attribute  to  him,  deals  with  this 
single  half  sentence  only,  and  declines  to  take  any  notice  of  those 
•other  passages  which  I  have  quoted  from  him,  and  apart  from  which 
this  particular  half  sentence  would,  as  quoted  by  me,  have  neither 
point  nor  meaning.  Not  only  does  he  do  this,  but  he  states  that  my 
charge  against  him  is  '  made  on  the  strength '  of  these  few  mis- 
interpreted words ;  and  that  my  treatment  of  these  words  may  be 
taken  as,  and  must  suffice  for,  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  I 
]iave  treated  and  misinterpreted  his  views  generally. 

Here  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  saying  that  Mr.  Spencer's  letter  is  a 
proof  that  my  charge  against  him  is  justified,  not  a  proof  that  it  is 
false.  Had  it  not  been  justified,  had  it  not  been  substantially  true, 
lie  would  not  have  confined  himself  to  meeting  it  in  this  absolutely 
inconclusive  way,  obscuring  it  by  what  he  must  be  aware  is  an  acci- 
dental and  unimportant  issue. 

Let  me  now  put  before  Mr.  Spencer  publicly  some  of  the  passages 
on  which,  in  reality,  my  criticism  of  his  sociology  is  founded.  That 
criticism  is  founded  also,  indeed  it  is  founded  mainly,  on  an  examina- 
tion of  his  vast  treatise  on  sociological  science  as  a  whole ;  but  so  far 
as  special  passages  are  concerned,  these  passages  are  to  be  found  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology.  In  that 
-chapter  he  avowedly  gives  his  readers  the  key  to  the  principle  which 
will  be  found  underlying  the  whole  of  his  ensuing  work ;  and  the 
salient  point  on  which  he  insists  is  as  follows.  If  any  one  desires  to 
be  a  student  of  social  science,  to  conceive  rightly  what  such  a  science 
is,  or  even  to  realise  intelligently  that  such  a  science  is  possible, 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  get  rid  of  one  theory — the 
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theory  in  which  all  preceding  generations  have  been  brought  up ;  and 
this  is  the  theory  according  to  which  social  changes  are  explained  by 
referring  them  to  the  influence  of  '  great  men,'  or — as  he  calls  them 
on  p.  30 — of  '  leading  men.'  The  utmost  claim  for  the  great  man 
that  Mr.  Spencer  will  allow  is  '  that  he  is  the  proximate  initiator '  of 
the  changes  which  are  vulgarly  attributed  to  him ;  but  the  real  cause 
of  these  changes  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  '  Before  he  can  make 
his  society/  says  Mr.  Spencer,  '  his  society  must  make  him.  So  that 
all  those  changes  of  which  he  is  the  proximate  initiator  have  their  chief 
cause  in  the  generations  he  descended  from.  If  there  is  to  be  any- 
thing like  a  real  explanation  of  such  changes,  it  must  be  sought  in 
that  aggregate  of  conditions  out  of  which  both  he  .and  they  have 
arisen.'  Mr.  Spencer  continues  thus  : 

Even  were  we  to  grant  the  absurd  supposition  that  the  genius  of  the  great  man 
does  not  depend  on  the  antecedents  furnished  by  the  society  in  which  he  is  born, 
there  would  still  be  the  fact  that  he  is  powerless  in  the  absence  of  the  material  and 
mental  accumulation  which  he  and  his  society  inherit,  and  that  he  is  powerless  in 
the  absence  of  the  co-existing  population,  character,  intelligence  and  social  arrange- 
ment. Given  a  Shakespeare,  and  what  dramas  could  he  have  written  without  the 
multitudinous  traditions  of  civilised  life — without  the  various  experiences  which, 
descending  to  him  from  the  past,  gave  wealth  to  his  thought,  and  without  the 
language  which  a  hundred  generations  had  developed  and  enriched  by  use  ?  Sup- 
pose a  Watt,  with  all  his  inventive  power,  living  in  a  tribe  ignorant  of  iron,  or  in 
a  tribe  that  could  only  get  as  much  iron  as  a  fire  blown  by  hand-bellows  will 
smelt ;  or  suppose  him  born  amongst  ourselves  before  lathes  existed  ;  what  chance 
would  there  be  of  the  steam-engine  ? 

Mr.  Spencer  then  goes  on  to  compare  the  social  changes,  which 
the  great  man  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  produce,  to  the  discharge  of  a 
shell  from  a  cannon,  which  sinks  a  vessel ;  and  the  part  played  by  the 
great  man  in  the  world  is  really  no  more,  he  says,  than  the  part 
played  by  '  a  grain  of  detonating  powder '  in  the  firing  of  the  cannon 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  ship. 

The  utmost  truth  that  there  is  in  the  great-man  theory  may, 
he  says,  be  expressed  thus. 

If  limited  to  primitive  societies,  the  histories  of  which  are  histories  of  little  else 
than  endeavours  to  destroy  or  subjugate  one  another,  it  approximately  expresses 
the  fact,  in  representing  the  great  leader  as  all-important ;  though  even  here  it 
neglects  too  much  the  number  and  quality  of  his  followers.  But  its  immense  error 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  what  was  once  true  is  true  for  ever ;  and  that  a  relation 
of  ruler  and  ruled  which  was  good  at  one  time  is  good  for  all  time.  Just  as  fast 
as  this  predatory  activity  of  early  tribes  diminishes,  just  as  fast  as  war  ceases  to  be 
the  business  of  the  whole  male  population,  so  fast  do  societies  begin  to  acquire 
increasing  complexity,  and  along  with  increasing  size  to  give  origin  to  new  institu- 
tions, new  ideas,  sentiments  and  habits  :  all  of  which  unostentatiously  make  their 
appearance  without  the  aid  of  any  king  or  legislator.  And  if  you  wish  to  under- 
stand these  phenomena  of  social  evolution,  you  will  not  do  it  though  you  should 
read  yourself  blind  over  the  biographies  of  all  the  great  rulers  on  record,  down 
to  Frederick  the  Greedy  and  Napoleon  the  Treacherous. 

Here  are  the  passages — or  some  of  them — quoted  by  me  in  Aristo- 
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cracy  and  Evolution  as  being,  when  taken  with  Mr.  Spencer's  actual 
procedure  as  a  sociologist,  my  primary  justification  in  saying  that  he 
ignores  '  the  marked  inferiorities  and  superiorities  amongst  men,'  or  at 
all  events  treats  them  'as  though  no  social  results  flowed  from  them'— 
in  other  words,  that  he  does  deliberately  and  systematically  treat  the 
units  of  the  social  aggregate  as  though  they  were  '  approximately 
equal  in  their  capacities.'  And  now  let  us  see  if  these  passages  in 
the  fullest  way  do  not  bear  out  this  statement.  They  do  not  mean, 
and  I  never  asserted  that  they  did  mean,  that  the  powers  of  all  men 
are  equal  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  merely  that  the  superiorities  of 
the  few,  however  great  in  appearance,  are  so  indefinitely  less  impor- 
tant than  they  seem  to  be,  that  the  sociologist  may  safely  neglect 
them.  The  passages  in  question  mean  this  or  they  mean  nothing ; 
and  they  mean  more  than  this.  They  mean  that  it  is  only  because 
the  marked  superiority  of  the  few — of  the  great  men,  of  the  leading 
men,  of  the  poets  like  Shakespeare,  the  inventors  like  Watt,  and  the 
rulers  Frederick  and  Napoleon — may  be  thus  neglected,  that  a  social 
science  is  a  possible  thing  at  all. 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  Mr.  Spencer's  contention. 

If  the  great  man's  exceptional  personality  is  once  admitted  as  a 
true  cause  of  progress  and  social  change,  in  so  far  as  we  admit  this 
we  introduce  an  incalculable  element  into  our  problem ;  because, 
even  though  we  admit  the  great  man's  greatness  to  be  derived 
from  his  parentage  and  other  antecedent  conditions,  yet  his  precise 
personal  character  and  the  precise  nature  of  his  exceptional  volitions 
and  acts  can  never  be  explained  or  predicted  by  science  however 
penetrating.  No  one,  for  instance,  could  have  predicted  the  appear- 
ance and  special  powers  of  a  Shakespeare,  a  Watt,  a  Frederick,  or 
a  Napoleon ;  therefore,  unless  we  can  reduce  their  personal  peculia- 
rities to  an  element  of  no  importance,  unless  we  can  group  all  ex- 
ceptional men  together  as  so  many  grains  of  the  same  sort  of 
detonating  powder,  and  thus  set  them  aside,  and  explain  the  varieties 
and  the  specific  characters  of  the  changes  of  which  they  are  severally 
'  the  proximate  initiators,'  by  reference  not  to  these  great  men  at  all, 
but  solely  to  aggregates  of  past  and  present  conditions,  a  social  science 
is  altogether  an  impossibility.  It  escapes  being  an  impossibility,  and 
becomes  possible — thus  Mr.  Spencer  argues — solely  because  these  great 
men  are,  in  reality,  a  negligible  quantity ;  for  although  it  is  true  that 
their  exceptional  volitions  cannot  be  foreseen,  '  volitions  determining 
ordinary  conduct  are  so  regular  that  a  prevision  having  a  high  degree 
of  probability  is  easy.'  In  other  words,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
a  social  science  is  possible  because  social  changes  are  really  and  truly 
caused,  not  by  the  volition  of  exceptional  men,  which  cannot  be 
calculated,  but  by  the  ordinary  volitions  and  conduct  of  average 
men,  which  can  be  calculated. 

That  such  is  his  essential  and  fundamental  meaning  is  shown 
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again  by  the  statements  with  which  he  concludes  the  chapter  from 
which  I  have  been  quoting,  summing  up  what  he  has  said  in  it,  and 
what  he  is  about  to  say  yet  more  clearly.  '  Societies  present,'  he  tells 
us,  '  two  essentially  different  classes  of  phenomena.'  One  class  consists 
of  '  ordinary  volitions,'  and  '  aggregates  of  conditions '  resulting 'from 
them.  These,  he  says,  have  hitherto  been  almost  ignored  by  his- 
torians ;  and  they  '  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  the  social  science.' 
The  other  class  consists  of  the  phenomena  which  hitherto  have 
'  occupied  the  historians  almost  exclusively ' — that  is  to  say,1  the  lives, 
peculiarities,  and  conduct  of  great  men  as  individuals.  These,  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  '  admit  of  scientific  co-ordination  in  a  very  small  degree, 
if  at  all ; '  and  '  the  denial  of  a  social  science  '  he  says  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  men  have  confused  these  latter,  and  incalculable,  pheno- 
mena with  the  former,  and  have  imagined  that  the  course  of  social 
evolution  depended  on  them.  The  course  of  social  evolution  does  not 
depend  on  them ;  or  if  it  does  depend  on  them  at  all,  it  depends  on 
them  in  so  small  a  degree  that  they  are  negligible.  In  other  words 
the  scientific  sociologist  must  ignore  them.  In  a  sense  they  exist ; 
but  he  must  treat  them  as  though  they  were  non-existent. 

So  much  then  for  Mr.  Spencer's  deliberate  exposition  of  his  own 
underlying  analysis  of  what  the  social  science  is,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  must  be  studied.  Let  us  now  consider  how  he  does  study 
it ;  how  he  illustrates  his  theory  of  this  science  by  his  own  example 
as  a  sociologist.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  pass  in  review 
the  most  important  of  Mr.  Spencer's  conclusions,  so  as  to  show  that 
they  are  all  of  them  generalisations  about  the  action  of  men  in 
aggregates,  such  action  being  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  average 
volitions — '  volitions  determining  ordinary  conduct ' — volitions  from 
which  all  exceptional  characters  have  been  eliminated.  I  have  done 
this  already  in  Aristocracy  and  Evolution  (book  i.  chapter  ii.), 
and  I  have  no  space  here  for  repeating  it.  It  will  be  enough  to 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  third  chapter  of  the  Study  of 
Sociology,  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  himself  carefully  illustrates  the 
practical  meaning  of  what  he  has  set  forth  in  his  second  chapter. 

Beginning  with  types  of  men  who  form  but  small  and  incoherent  aggregates, 
such  a  science  has  to  show  in  what  ways  the  individual  qualities,  intellectual  and 
emotional,  negative  further  aggregation.  It  has  to  explain  how  modifications  of 
individual  nature,  arising  under  modified  conditions  of  life,  make  larger  aggregates 
possible.  It  has  to  trace  in  societies  of  some  size  the  genesis  of  the  social  relations, 
regulative  and  operative,  into  which  the  members  fall.  It  has  to  exhibit  the 
stronger  and  more  prolonged  influences  which,  by  further  modifying  the  characters 
of  citizens,  facilitate  wider  and  closer  unions,  with  consequent  further  complexities 
of  structure.  Amongst  societies  of  all  orders  and  sizes,  from  the  smallest  and  rudest 
up  to  the  largest  and  most  civilised,  it  has  to  ascertain  what  traits  there  are  in 
common,  determined  by  the  common  traits  of  human  beings ;  what  lets  general  traits, 
distinguishing  certain  groups  of  societies,  result  from  traits  distinguishing  certain 
races  of  men ;  and  what  peculiarities  in  each  society  are  traceable  to  the  peculiaritiet 

1  See  Study  of  Sociology,  pp.  31-3. 
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of  its  members.  In  every  case  its  object  is  to  interpret  the  growth,  development, 
structure,  and  functions  of  the  social  aggregate,  as  brought  about  by  mutual  action 
of  individuals,  whose  natures  are  partly  like  those  of  all  men,  partly  like  those  of 
kindred  races,  partly  distinctive. 

The  portion  of  the  above  passage  here  printed  in  italics  was 
quoted  by  me  in  Aristocracy  and  Evolution,  and  I  there  made  the 
following  comment  on  it,  which  I  reproduce  here  : — 

This  is  clumsily  expressed  ;  but  its  meaning,  which  is  quite  obvious,  may  be 
seen  by  taking  as  a  typical  society  that  of  England.  The  sociologist  in  explaining 
English  society  will  have  to  consider,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  first  what  traits 
Englishmen  have  in  virtue  of  being  human  creatures ;  secondly,  he  will  have  to 
consider  what  traits  they  have  in  virtue  of  being  Europeans,  not  Orientals  ;  and 
thirdly,  he  will  have  to  consider  what  traits  they  have  in  virtue  of  being  English- 
men, not  Frenchmen  or  Germans. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  is  Mr.  Spencer's  meaning.  Social 
science  deals  with  the  traits  not  of  individuals,  but  of  aggregates — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  traits  which  members  of  each  aggregate 
possess  in  common,  and  which,  taken  together,  differentiate  them  from 
the  members  of  other  aggregates ;  but  nothing  is  said,  nothing  is 
hinted  of  the  traits  by  which  certain  members  of  the  same  aggregate 
are  differentiated  from  the  rest.  Whether  or  no,  therefore,  I  have 
misinterpreted  Mr.  Spencer's  phrase  '  units  approximately  equal  in 
their  capacities,'  as  used  by  him  on  one  special  occasion,  the  phrase 
does  most  accurately  express  the  views  which,  according  to  him, 
the  sociologist  must  take  of  the  units  which  make  up  each  social 
aggregate. 

And  yet  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  he  does  not  hold  that  '  there  are 
no  marked  superiorities  amongst  men ; '  that  he  does  not  hold 
'  that  no  social  results  flow  from  them  ; '  he  says  that  '  various  pas- 
sages '  in  his  works  '  express  or  imply  a  conception  opposite  to  that ' 
which  I  impute  to  him,  and  show  that  he  recognises  the  reality  and 
importance  of  the  differences  which  I  represent  him  as  disregarding. 
He  says  all  this ;  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute  the  truth  of 
what  he  says  ;  and  this  avowal  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my 
reply  to  him. 

I  have  said  already  that  Mr.  Spencer's  letter  to  Literature  is,  as 
an  answer  to  myself,  founded  on  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  He  has  only 
partially  realised  what  my  charge  against  him  amounts  to.  I  never 
said  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  marked  superiorities  and 
inferiorities  amongst  men,  or  that  he  denied  that  from  their  dif- 
ferences most  important  results  flowed.  On  the  contrary,  in  Aris- 
tocracy and  Evolution  I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  show  that 
Mr.  Spencer  does  admit  these  differences,  and  also  their  immense 
importance.  But  what  I  have  said  is  that  Mr.  Spencer  in  making 
these  admissions  makes  them  as  a  man,  not  as  a  Spencerian  sociologist. 
In  other  words,  he  makes  them  in  defiance  of  his  own  system.  They 
lie  scattered  through  his  sociological  writings  outside  his  main 
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argument,  like  chance  guests  accommodated  in  shanties  outside  a 
building  in  which,  there  is  no  room  for  them ;  and  he  has  placed 
them  in  no  systematic  relation  whatsoever  with  his  general  principles 
and  with  his  conclusions. 

That  he  admits  them  as  a  man — a  man  exercising  his  own  powers 
of  shrewd  observation  on  human  affairs,  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
I  have  insisted  with  the  utmost  emphasis ;  and  I  have  shown  that 
such  is  the  case  by  certain  startling  quotations  from  his  writings.  Of 
these  quotations  I  here  reproduce  two  of  the  most  remarkable.  In 
the  seventh  chapter  of  The  Study  of  Sociology  he  has  occasion  to 
mention  the  great  European  wars  which  took  place  with  such 
appalling  results  during  the  earlier  years  of  this  century.  And  how 
does  Mr.  Spencer  explain  these  ?  He  explains  them  by  referring 
them  altogether  to  the  exceptional,  the  abnormal,  the  not-to-have- 
been-predicted  character  of  one  great  man — that  is  to  say,  Napoleon. 

Out  of  the  sanguinary  chaos  of  the  Revolution  [he  writes]  rose  a  soldier, 
whose  immense  ahility,  joined  with  his  absolute  unscrupulousness,  made  him  now 
general,  now  consul,  now  autocrat.  .  .  .  The  instincts  of  the  savage  were  scarcely 
at  all  qualified  in  him  by  what  we  call  moral  sentiments.  .  .  .  Even  his  own  officers, 
not  very  scrupulous,  as  we  may  suppose,  were  shocked  at  his  brutality.  .  .  .  Such 
being  the  character  of  the  man,  contemplate  now  his  greater  crimes  and  their 
motives.  To  crush  those  who  resisted  his  efforts  for  universal  dominion  he  went 
on  seizing  the  young  men  of  France,  &c.  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  That  one  vile  man's  lust  of 
power  .  .  .  [caused]  the  deaths  of  two  millions.  .  .  .  All  this  slaughter,  all  this 
suffering,  all  this  devastation  was  gone  through  because  one  man  had  a  restless 
desire  to  be  despot  over  all  men. 

My  second  quotation  is  from  another  work  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
altogether,  his  treatise  on  Social  Statics.  In  this  there  is  a  section 
in  which  he  treats  of  '  The  Rights  of  Property  in  Ideas,'  by  which  he 
means  patents  ;  and  he  begins  by  complaining  that  the  right  of 
patenting  '  inventions,  patterns,  or  designs '  is  not  recognised  as  being 
based  on  any  moral  right  at  all,  but  is  generally  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  '  privilege '  or  '  reward.' 

The  prevalence  of  such  a  belief  [says  Mr.  Spencer]  is  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  natural  conscience.  ...  To  think  that  a  sinecurist  should  be  held  to  have  a 
vested  interest  in  his  office,  and  a  just  title  to  compensation  if  it  is  abolished ;  and 
yet  that  an  invention  over  which  no  end  of  mental  toil  has  been  spent,  and  on 
which  the  poor  mechanic  has  laid  out  perhaps  his  last  sixpence — an  invention 
which  he  has  completed  entirely  with  his  own  labour  and  with  his  own  materials 
— has  wrought,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very  substances  of  his  own  mind — should  not 
be  acknowledged  as  his  property  ! 

In  these  two  passages  we  have  the  existence,  and  the  social 
results,  of  the  marked  superiorities  of  individuals — of  great  men — 
stated  or  implied  in  the  most  uncompromising  manner  possible.  But 
anyone  who  will  turn  to  Mr.  Spencer's  volumes  will  see  that  he  makes 
these  admissions  not  as  a  social  theorist,  but  as  a  man  who  for  a 
moment  forgets  his  theories,  in  order  that  he  may  express  his  own 
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prejudices  or  opinions  as  a  practical  man.  He  admits  and  insists  on 
Napoleon's  responsibility  for  all  the  horrors  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in 
order  that  he  may  express  his  hatred  of  militarism  and  military 
autocrats.  He  insists  that  the  inventor  is  in  very  truth  the  author 
of  his  own  inventions,  in  order  to  point  his  attack  on  the  stupidity 
of  English  legislators.  But  the  importance  which  he  here  attaches 
to  Napoleon  and  to  the  typical  inventor  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  Social  Science  so  deliberately  and  so  emphatically 
expounded  by  him.  According  to  that  theory  we  should  learn  nothing 
whatever,  which  is  of  any  concern  to  the  sociologist, '  should  we  read 
ourselves  blind '  over  all  the  biographies  of  Napoleon  that  have  ever 
been  written.  According  to  that  theory  it  is  idle  to  call  Napoleon 
'  vile ; '  for  he  was  merely  the  outcome  of  '  aggregates  of  preceding 
conditions ; '  and  the  results  of  his  vile  actions,  '  if  there  is  to  be 
anything  like  a  real  explanation  of  them,'  must  be  referred  to  these 
conditions,  not  to  him  at  all ;  he,  with  all  his  vileness,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  '  grain  of  detonating  powder,'  which  discharged  the 
cannon  and  launched  the  shell.  Similarly,  according  to  that  theory, 
the  inventor,  even  Watt  himself,  is  not,  in  any  important  sense,  the 
author  of  his  inventions.  '  If  there  is  to  be  anything  like  a  real 
explanation  of  these,'  it  is  to  be  sought  in  a  mass  of  circumstances 
antecedent  to  and  outside  himself;  and  to  say  that  his  inventions 
'  were  wrought  out  of  the  very  substance  of  his  own  mind '  is  to  re- 
formulate the  very  view  which  Mr.  Spencer  declares  must  be  aban- 
doned, if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  social  science  at  all. 

In  short,  what  I  have  said  of  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  that  he  denies 
the  existence  '  of  marked  inferiorities  and  superiorities  amongst  men,' 
or  asserts  that,  '  if  there  are,  no  social  results  flow  from  them,'  bub 
that,  whilst  emphasising  this  view  as  a  practical  man  he  does  most 
emphatically  repudiate  it  as  a  social  philosopher.  In  other  words, 
through  his  sociological  writings  he  speaks  alternately  with  two 
voices.  For  the  most  part,  true  to  the  formal  principles  laid  down 
by  him,  he  shuts  out  the  exceptional  man  from  his  purview  altogether, 
and  treats  the  units  of  aggregates  as  though  'they  were  approxi- 
mately equal  in  their  capacities.'  Here  and  there,  and  with  very 
considerable  frequency,  he  emphasises  the  superiorities  of  some  men 
and  the  inferiorities  of  others,  and  parenthetically  explains  events  in 
the  very  manner  which  he  formally  repudiates ;  but  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  his  writings  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  attempt 
to  reconcile  these  apparently  incompatible  positions. 

Now,  however,  let  me  pass  to  another  point,  which  will  make  Mr. 
Spencer  clearer  than  he  appears  to  be  at  present,  as  to  what  my 
criticism  of  him  really  amounts  to.  The  whole  object  of  my  criticism, 
so  far  as  it  regards  himself,  has  been  to  show  that  these  two  positions, 
though  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  reconcile  them  himself,  are  in 
reality  reconcilable,  that  the  one  is  indeed  the  complement  of  the 
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other,  and  that  the  '  great-man  theory '  is  in  reality  implied  in  all 
those  reasonings  and  conclusions  from  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  excluded 
it.  And  here  I  cannot  explain  my  meaning  better  than  by  printing 
the  following  passage,  which  originally  formed  part  of  chapter  i. 
book  ii.  of  Aristocracy  and  Evolution,  but  which,  thinking  it  at 
the  time  superfluous,  I  suppressed  for  brevity's  sake,  when  going  over 
the  proofs.  Having  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  that  progress  consists 
not  of  one  movement,  but  of  two,  the  one  resulting  very  slowly  from 
the  Darwinian  struggle  for  existence,  the  other  being  comparatively 
rapid,  and  brought  about  by  other  causes,  I  proceeded  thus  : 

This  latter  movement,  though  within  the  last  three  or  four  generations  it  has 
certainly  been  proceeding  at  an  unexampled  speed,  has  yet  been  taking  place  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  history ;  and  the  phenomena  of  social  development  which  Mr. 
Spencer  puts  before  us,  and  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter, 
comprise  changes  belonging  to  the  more  rapid  movement,  as  well  as  changes 
belonging  to  the  slower.  It  will  be  found,  however,  when  Mr.  Spencer  deals  with 
them,  that  whilst  he  both  records  and  explains  the  changes  which  belong  to  the  slow 
movement,  the'changes  which  belong  to  the  rapid  movement  are  recorded,  but  not 
explained  at  all.  For  example,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  conquering  races  of  the 
world  have  owed  their  vigour  to  the  slow  development  of  their  physique,  produced 
by  long  dwelling  in  hot  and  rainless  regions,  and  that  the  enslaved  races  have  been 
enslaved  because,  in  a  corresponding  way,  their  physique  has  been  influenced  by 
regions  which  are  at  once  rich  and  enervating,  he  is  not  only  recording,  he  is  ex- 
plaining also  the  general  conditions  which  made  conquest  and  enslavement  possible. 
Bnt  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  rapid  process  of  conquest  itself  he  ceases  his 
explanations  altogether,  and  does  nothing  more  than  record.  Let  us  see  how  this  is. 

About  primitive  war  he  tells  us  two  things.  It  was  practically  caused  by 
hunger— by  the  fact  of  tribes  outgrowing  the  food  supply  of  their  original  territory, 
and  desiring  to  appropriate  additional  and,  if  possible,  better  soil — and  he  tells  us 
further  that  war,  when  once  it  was  resolved  upon,  caused  and  necessitated  the 
submission  of  the  majority  to  leaders.  Now  both  these  two  facts,  stated  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  involve  a  whole  order  of  other  facts,  of  which  he  takes  no  account  what- 
ever. They  involve  the  existence  of  various  unmentioned  emotions  and  faculties, 
and  the  excitement  in  different  individuals  of  volitions  of  different  kinds. 

To  begin  with  the  question  of  the  leader,  how  and  why,  we  must  ask  in  each 
particular  case,  does  this  or  that  leader  rise  to  the  post  of  leadership  ?  He  does  so, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  plainly  but  incidentally  admits,  because  his  courage  or  sagacity  is 
greater  than  that  of  his  fellow  tribesmen,  or  because  his  will  is  stronger.  But  his 
will  does  not  exert  itself  and  prompt  him  to  use  his  courage  and  sagacity  without 
sufficient  motives.  By  what  kind  of  motive,  as  a  rule,  is  the  primitive  leader 
actuated — by  the  love  of  his  fellows,  or  the  desire  of  power,  or  the  desire  of  some 
personal  gain,  or  by  each  of  these  in  some  certain  degree  ?  And  further,  with 
regard  to  his  fellows,  with  regard  to  the  men  who  submit  to  him,  what  is  the 
psychological  process  by  which  their  submission  is  brought  about  ?  Do  they  all 
submit  freely,  because,  their  wills  and  their  powers  of  initiative  being  relatively 
feeble,  it  is  their  natural  instinct  to  surrender  themselves  to  a  personality  stronger 
than  their  own  ?  Or  do  only  a  part  of  them  surrender  themselves  thus  freely,  and 
coerce  another  part  into  a  submission  more  or  less  reluctant  ?  And  again,  if  a 
part  of  them  are  coerced,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  coercion  ?  Is  it  based  on 
physical  fear,  or  on  a  fear  of  being  thought  cowardly,  or  on  what  ?  To  none  of 
these  questions  does  Mr.  Spencer  attempt  any  answer  ;  and  yet  they  are  all  implied 
in  what  he  tells  us  about  primitive  war. 
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Having  pointed  out  that  primitive  war  implied  a  number  of  other 
analogous  questions,  none  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  so  as  much  glances 
at,  I  proceeded  thus : — 

Let  us  pass  from  what  he  says  about  war  to  what  he  says  about  industrial  self- 
government  ;  and  we  shall  see  still  more  clearly  how  he  records  without  explaining. 
By  industrial  self-government  he  means  the  regulation  of  industry  by  that  part  of 
the  population  which  is  engaged  in  industrial  production,  and  the  emancipation  of 
these  men  from  the  dictation  of  political  rulers ;  and  this  regulation,  he  says,  is 
achieved  by  means  of  an  '  internuncial  system,'  through  which  each  productive 
group  receives  news  as  to  the  extent  to  which  its  products  are  demanded,  the  various 
groups  thus  coming  to  form  a  '  plexus  of  connected  ganglia.'  He  describes  this 
condition  of  things  with  the  most  extraordinary  minuteness,  showing  in  the  most 
startling  way  how  close  is  the  parallel  between  the  evolution  of  an  industrial 
organisation,  such  as  our  own,  and  that  of  the  physical  organism  of  the  individual. 
But  none  the  less  he  offers  no  true  explanation.  The  ganglia  of  which  he  speaks 
are,  in  ordinary  language,  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  modern  business  firms. 
But  each  business  firm,  each  ganglion,  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  involving  and  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  all  kinds  of  internal  forces — various  sets  of  motives,  various 
sets  of  faculties — the  intellect  of  inventors,  the  enterprise  of  capitalists,  the  shrewd- 
ness and  vigilance  of  managers,  the  muscular  exertion  of  the  hands,  and  the  various 
desires  by  which  these  faculties  are  severally  roused  and  actuated.  But  of  this 
entire  order  of  phenomena  Mr.  Spencer  takes  no  notice.  Instead  of  analysing, 
for  instance,  the  motives  that  have  led,  and  the  personal  characteristics  that  have 
enabled,  certain  men  to  become  bankers,  he  offers  us  an  analogy  between  credit  and 
the  '  vasomotor  nervous  system '  .  .  .  He  gives  us  an  elaborate  picture  of  ivhat 
has  occurred.  Of  how  or  why  it  has  occurred  he  tells  us  nothing.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  his  sociological  system  implies  the  existence  of  a  number  of  forces 
and  causes  of  which  he  has,  by  a  kind  of  self-denying  ordinance,  forbidden  himself 
to  take,  systematically  and  as  a  sociologist,  any  notice  whatsoever.  It  is  a  system 
resembling  an  incomplete  architectural  drawing,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  represents 
with  astounding  accuracy  the  minutest  details  of  some  vast  and  elaborate 
building,  but  in  which  half  the  structural  features  have  never  been  filled  in,  and 
which  shows  us  accordingly  floors  with  no  joists,  capitals  with  no  pillars,  walls 
with  no  foundations.  These  missing  elements,  however,  are  made  conspicuous  by 
their  absence;  their  shape  is  outlined  by  the  gaps  which  their  absence  leaves  ;  and  it 
will  require  only  a  very  little  reflection  to  see  that  what  is  missing  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  is  primarily  that  order  of  facts  connected  with  the  difference  in  the  capacities 
of  men,  with  which,  as  he  shows  us  in  his  chapter  on  the  great-man  theory,  he 
has  deliberately  precluded  himself  from  dealing  in  any  systematic  manner. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  error  with  which  I  have  charged 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is.  very  different  from  what  he  appears  to  think 
it.  I  do  not  say  that  he,  as  a  man,  or  even  as  a  writer,  denies 
human  inequalities  and  the  importance  of  the  results  that  flow  from 
them.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  man  and  as  a  political  pamphleteer  he 
recognises  and  insists  on  them  with  as  much  vehemence  as  any  of 
the  common  herd  on  whom  he  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  ridicule. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  he  refuses  to  recognise  these  inequalities 
systematically  and  as  a  sociologist,  and  that  though  he  mentions 
them  constantly  in  his  sociological.works  they  have  no  structural  con- 
nection with  his  system  as  formulated  and  worked  out  by  himself. 
He  shows  this  unconsciously  by  one  of  the  phrases  in  his  own  letter. 
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He  speaks  of  '  the  various  passages  '  in  winch  his  recognition  of  these 
inequalities  '  is  expressed  or  implied.'  If  he  had  really  recognised 
them  as  an  integral  part  of  his  sociological  theory  he  would  not  have 
left  his  recognition  of  them  to  be  inferred  from  scattered  passages. 
He  would  have  been  continually  forcing  it  on  the  attention  of  his 
readers,  and  shown  that,  in  the  later  stages  of  social  progress  at  all 
events,  few  of  the  social  phenomena  with  which  he  deals  can  be 
understood  without  it. 

The  real  explanation  of  his  error  is,  I  take  it,  this — and  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  an  error  of  a  very  familiar  kind.  He  perceived  that  the 
theory  of  the  influence  of  great  men,  as  formulated  by  popular  writers 
such  as  Carlyle  and  Kingsley — the  theory  which  represented  great 
men  as  the  sole  cause  of  progress,  and  ignored  all  other  causes — was 
wrong — was  indeed  absurdly  wrong  :  and,  carried  away  by  his  indig- 
nation at  this  popular  fallacy — which  has,  as  he  says,  been  common 
to  nearly  all  historians — he  has  in  attacking  it  been  misled  into 
replacing  it  by  another  hardly  less  absurd  and  unscientific.  Because 
the  great  man  does  not  do  everything  Mr.  Spencer  has  argued  that 
he  does  nothing ;  because  we  must  not  concentrate  all  our  attention 
on  his  personality  Mr.  Spencer  has  argued  that  we  must  give  to  his 
personality  no  attention  at  all,  and  that  we  must  seek  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  changes  which  he  seems  to  cause  not  in  him  at  all, 
but  solely  in  the  mass  of  antecedents  and  conditions  out  of  which 
both  he  and  they  have  arisen. 

Having  thus  justified  and  explained  my  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
let  me  explain  why  I  made  it.  I  made  it  because  the  error  with 
which  I  have  taxed  him  is  not  confined  to  himself,  but  is  an  error 
widely  diffused  and  of  the  most  mischievous  kind  ;  and  because  he, 
with  his  vast  knowledge,  his  untiring  intellect,  and  his  world-wide 
reputation,  has  done  more  than  any  living  man  to  perpetuate  it,  and 
invest  it  with  a  scientific  character  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 
Nearly  all  the  socialistic  and  ultra-democratic  reasoning  of  to-day, 
which  claims  to  possess  any  scientific  authority,  rests  on  the  theory  that 
whatever  is  achieved  within  any  social  aggregate  is  the  product  of  that 
aggregate.  Its  art,  its  inventions,  its  progress,  its  economic  wealth 
are  declared  to  be  the  products  of  the  aggregate  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  assumption  being  that  each  unit  of  the  aggregate  plays  in  this 
production  an  approximately  equal  part,  and  ought,  therefore,  in 
justice  to  have  an  approximately  equal  share  in  the  usufruct.  Now, 
when  our  object  is  to  compare  the  wealth  of  one  aggregate  with 
another ;  when  we  wish,  for  instance,  to  compare  Great  Britain  with 
France,  or  Italy,  or  Japan,  this  kind  of  reasoning  may  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  our  purpose.  If  the  French  were  to  conquer  England, 
or  the  Japanese  to  ruin  our  productive  industries  by  producing  more 
cheaply,  we,  as  Englishmen,  should  have  no  immediate  interest  in 
inquiring  to  what  Frenchman  the  success  of  the  French  arms  was 
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due,  or  to  what  Japanese  the  advance  of  Japanese  industry  was  due. 
But  when  what  engages  our  attention  is  a  set  of  questions  referring  not 
to  the  relations  of  one  aggregate  to  another,  but  to  the  conflicting 
claims  put  forward  by  members  of  the  same  aggregate,  then  the  one 
point  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  our  attention  is  not 
what  result  the  aggregate  has  produced  as  a  whole,  but  in  what 
varying  degrees  different  parts  of  the  aggregate  have  contributed  to 
it ;  and  Mr.  Spencer's  sociological  method  is  practically  misleading, 
because  it  ignores  the  necessity  of  a  differentiation  of  this  kind,  and 
gives  countenance  to  the  belief — the  belief  cherished  by  Socialists, 
and  essential  to  their  theory  of  society — that  such  a  differentiation 
is  impossible. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  my  criticism  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  implies  no  disrespect  to  himself,  no  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  great  work  he  has  performed,  his  vast  knowledge,  his  active, 
comprehensive,  and  acute  intellect,  and  his  heroic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  scientific  truth.  If  he  would  only  incorporate  systemati- 
cally into  his  sociological  system  those  '  views '  and  '  conceptions ' 
which  he  declares  he  himself  holds,  but  which  are  not  incorporated 
with  that  system  at  present,  his  teachings  would  constitute  the 
strongest  of  authorities  for  those  truths  of  practical  sociology  which 
it  has  been  my  own  endeavour  to  elucidate. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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AMERICAN  '  YELLOW  JOURNALISM' 


THIS  is  not  a  paper  on  American  journalism  in  general,  but  on  the 
'  yellow  journalism '  of  America.  I  make  this  distinction  in  the 
beginning,  because  on  this  side  of  the  water  the  terms  '  yellow '  and 
'  American,'  when  applied  to  journalism,  seem  to  have  come  to  be 
synonymous  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  people.  All  American 
journalism  is  not  '  yellow,'  though  all  strictly  '  up-to-date '  yellow 
journalism  is  American  !  In  thus  locating  '  yellow '  journalism,  I  use 
the  qualification  'up-to-date'  advisedly,  for  there  are  would-be  'yellow' 
journals  in  England.  For  some  reason — possibly  for  lack  of  funds — 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  dyeing  themselves  a  very  deep  tint ! 
They  have  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the  minds  of  even  the 
lower  classes  of  the  British  people.  When  one  speaks  in  a  general 
way  of  English  journalism,  one  does  not  take  them  into  account.  But 
in  the  United  States  it  is  not  so  !  There's  the  rub !  The  yellow 
journalism  has  money  and  it  has  brains.  It  has  brains  because  it  has 
the  money  with  which  to  buy  them,  and  hence  it  is  that  some  of  the 
best  brains  in  America  are  engaged  in  producing  the  yellow  journal- 
ism. A  very  nice  problem  may  here  present  itself,  which  is —  Given 
almost  unlimited  funds,  would  the  now  only  light  tinted  yellow 
journals  of  England  succeed  in  developing  into  a  deep  orange,  and 
buying  up  a  good  percentage  of  British  journalistic  brains,  and 
creating  a  '  corner '  in  them  ? 

The  question  is  one  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer.  It  is  very 
much  easier  to  go  back  to  the  original  proposition :  in  America  we 
have  the  real  genuine  '  yellow  journalism,'  and  in  England  you  have 
not  got  it,  and  blessed  are  you  ! 

The  application  of  the  term  '  yellow '  to  a  certain  style  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  originated  with  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  late  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun.  A  few  years  ago  the  New 
York  World  conceived  the  idea  of  having  every  Sunday  in  its  pages 
an  account  of  the  imaginary  doings  of  an  imaginary  personage  to 
which  it  gave  the  name  of  '  The  Yellow  Kid.'  Portraits  of  the  '  per- 
sonage '  always  accompanied  the  account  of  its  doings.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  these  portraits  are  fortunate.  They  showed  a  horrible, 
grinning,  toothless,  long-eared  infant  robed  in  an  orange-coloured 
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frock  and  a  tilted  high  hat.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
weekly  '  doings  of  the  yellow  kid '  became  immensely  popular  with 
the  readers  of  the  New  York  World.  Throughout  the  week  these 
highly  coloured  prints  of  the  infant  monster  were  distributed  broad- 
cast all  over  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  country.  Bushel  baskets 
of  them  were  daily  carried  to  the  towering  dome  of  the  World  build- 
ing, and  from  there  thrown  out  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  which 
•carried  them  away  into  distant  regions,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
World  increased  enormously.  Then  happened  an  event  in  the  history 
of  sensational  journalism.  The  '  event '  was  the  arrival  in  New  York 
of  young  William  E.  Hearst,  the  son  of  a  United  States  Senator  and 
a  '  silver  king '  of  California.  He  bought  the  New  York  Journal,  a 
paper  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  passed  through  various  hands  and 
never  succeeded  in  making  itself  particularly  prominent  in  the  world 
of  journalism.  He  declared  his  intention  of  revolutionising  the  paper 
and  making  it  a  rival  of  the  New  York  World,  which  boasted  of 
having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  on  the  globe,  and  had  up 
to  that  time  never  experienced  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  com- 
pete with  a  rival  in  its  own  particular  line.  The  first  move  of 
Mr.  Hearst,  with  his  millions  in  his  hands,  was  to  send  over  to  the  office 
of  the  World,  and  by  offering  many  of  its  most  valued  editors,  artists, 
•and  reporters  twice,  three  times,  and  in  some  instances,  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  of  salary  they  were  then  receiving  for  their  services, 
inducing  them  to  leave  the  World  and  go  to  the  Journal.  Among 
other  people  he  secured  for  his  paper  the  artist  who  had  fathered  the 
'  Yellow  Kid,'  whose  portraits  and  '  doings '  thereafter  appeared  in  the 
Journal  instead  of  the  World,  which  was  left  lamenting.  And  then, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  a  journalist  of  the  old  school,  who  hated  sensational 
journalism,  wrote  an  editorial  in  the  Sun,  in  which  he  noted  the 
transfer  of  the  '  Yellow  Kid '  to  its  new  quarters,  referring  to  the  two 
papers  as  'yellow  journals,'  and  their  style  of  journalism  as  the 
'  yellow  journalism.'  Thereafter  the  World  and  the  Journal  and  all 
•other  sensational  newspapers  in  the  United  States  became  known  as 
•*  yellow  journals.' 

There  are,  perhaps,  at  the  present  time,  throughout  all  the  United 
States,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  newspapers  which  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  school  of  '  yellow  journalism.'  They  are  all  plentifully 
supplied  with  money,  and  this  money  their  proprietors  are  willing  to 
spend  in  every  possible  way  that  seems  likely  to  advertise  them  and 
increase  their  circulation.  There  is  no  disputing  the  large  circulation 
they  have  attained,  and  it  is  because  of  this  immense  circulation,  and 
the  original  methods  they  use  to  advertise  themselves,  that  they  have 
become  so  widely  known  and  quoted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Go 
to  the  London  news-stands  where  American  newspapers  are  sold,  and 
•on  asking  what  American  papers  they  have  on  hand  you  will,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  named  over  to  you  only  a  number  of 
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'yellow  journals.'  Go  into  the  majority  of  London  newspaper 
offices  and  note  what  American  papers  the  '  Exchange  Editor '  is 
busily  conning,  and  clipping,  and  quoting.  They  are  the  yellow 
journals !  During  the  present  crisis,  when  the  United  States  is  at 
war  with  a  Foreign  Power — a  war  which  many  wise-headed  people 
believe  was  mainly  brought  on  by  yellow  journalism — what  news 
and  what  opinions  are  being  chiefly  sent  over  to  Europe  by  European- 
correspondents  in  New  York  and  Washington  ?  The  news  and  the 
opinions  given  out  by  the  yellow  journals  !  And  so  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  majority  of  English  people  and  Europeans  in  general 
have  imbibed  the  idea  that  all  American  journalism  is  yellow 
journalism. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  yellow  journalism  has  be- 
come a  power  in  the  United  States — a  power  for  evil  in  the  main. 
Any  institution  having  at  its  command  almost  untold  millions  of 
money  must,  of  necessity,  become  a  power — whether  for  evil  or  for 
good  rests  with  those  who  have  it  in  charge.  Now  those  in  charge 
of  the  yellow  journalism  of  America  indignantly  deny  the  charge 
that  they  are  powers  for  evil.  They  assert  that  the  papers  they  pro- 
duce are  the  '  people's  papers.'  They  '  expose '  the  wickedness,  and 
the  selfishness,  and  monopolies  of  the  rich,  and  they  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden,  expose  their  wrongs,  and  bring 
about  reforms  to  benefit  the  masses  !  This  is  what  the  proprietor  of 
a  yellow  journal  will  tell  you  is  his  mission — to  bring  down  the 
unworthy  high  and  mighty  from  their  places,  and  exalt  the  worthy 
poor  and  lowly.  At  least,  this  was  the  self-declared  mission  of  the 
yellow  journals  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  blowing-up  of  the 
Maine  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  country.  Then  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly  became  unpopular 
with  the  yellow  journals.  There  was  no  space  for  the  airing  of  the 
troubles  of  the  thousands  of  cotton-mill  strikers  in  New  England. 
There  was  no  space  for  the  descriptions  of  how  the  brilliant  reporters 
of  the  Bustler  or  the  wonderful  staff  of  the  Hustler  '  elucidated  a 
great  murder  mystery,'  or  brought  about  a  reform  in  the  United 
States  Senate  or  the  State  House  of  Eepresentatives,  exposed  '  boodle 
aldermen,'  and  prevented  a  great  wrong  to  the  toilers  in  factories  and 
workshops.  When  the  Maine  disaster  came  upon  us,  the  mission  of 
all  the  yellow  journals  seemed  to  become  the  creation  of  war.  They 
played  with  the  war  idea  as  a  child  would  play  with  a  new  and 
interesting  toy,  for  not  since  the  birth  of  yellow  journalism  had 
there  been  a  war  in  the  United  States  !  While  wise  men  and 
patriots  watched  and  waited  for  the  issue,  the  yellow  journals  put 
in  a  stock  of  extra  paper  and  enlarged  their  printing  presses.  At 
the  type-foundries  orders  were  given  for  letters  of  such  length  and 
width  as  no  newspaper  had  ever  before  used ;  and  when  the 
type  was  delivered  at  the  offices  some  of  the  cleverest  and  highest- 
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priced  men  on  the  papers  were  set  to  work  writing  '  emergency '  head- 
lines and  scare-heads  :— '  HAVANA  SHELLED  ! '  '  HAVANA  BOM- 
BARDED ! '  '  GREAT  SEA-FIGHT ! '  Such  were  the  scare-heads  that 
the  smart  young  men  were  put  to  work  upon.  The  getting  ready  of 
these  was  in  itself  a  commendable  enterprise  had  the  yellow  journals 
waited  till  occasion  really  called  for  their  use,  but  long  before  war 
was  declared  they  were  used  as  half-page  scare-heads.  'Havana 
Shelled  ! '  yelled  the  newsboys.  '  Havana  Shelled  ! '  announced  the 
headlines  of  letters  fifteen  inches  long.  Thousands  of  people  rushed 
hither  and  thither  to  buy  them ;  timid  women  gasped  and  almost 
fainted  at  the  sight  of  the  scare-head !  When  the  newspaper  was 
bought,  the  two  words,  printed  in  the  smallest  possible  type,  '  to  be,' 
were,  on  close  examination,  found  inserted  between  the  two  principal 
words,  but  only  through  its  spectacles  could  the  crowd  discover  this  ! 

The  bringing  out  of  the  '  war  extras  '  up  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  fifty  a  day  is  not  nearly  so  wonderful  an  undertaking  as  might 
appear  to  those  who  are  not  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  yellow 
journal  offices.  A  certain  number  of  the  evening  staff  are  kept  in 
the  editorial  office,  say,  till  midnight,  with  orders  to  bring  out  extras 
at  certain  intervals  of  time,  news  or  no  news.  If  news  comes,  well 
and  good ;  if  no  news,  well  and  good  also. 

'  Time  for  the  next  extra !  Any  news  ? '  shouts  the  man  in 
charge. 

'  No  news  ! '  returns  the  man  at  the  telegraph  instrument. 

Up  goes  the  order  to  the  composing-room,  '  Use  large  half-page 
headline  of  '  Havana  Bombarded '  or  '  Great  Sea-fight ! ' 

A  minute  later  newsboys  are  on  the  street  waking  honest  people 
from  their  midnight  sleep  with  the  cry  '  Yere's  yer  extra !  Great 
sea-fight !  Great  sea-fight ! '  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  rise  from 
their  beds  and  rush  to  the  doors  in  their  night-clothes  to  buy  an 
extra  and  learn,  about  the  '  great  sea-fight.'  Up  in  the  top  corner  in 
almost  invisible  type  are  the  words,  '  We  may  soon  expect  a '  (then 
comes  the  scare-head)  '  GREAT  SEA-FIGHT  ! ' 

An  investigation  concerning  the  number  of  people  who  have  been 
driven  insane  during  the  past  five  months  by  the  yellow  journalism 
of  America  would  probably  reveal  a  startling  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  scare,  the  yellow  journalism  showed 
its  hand  really  too  soon  for  its  own  advantage.  The  premature  use 
of  such  headlines  as  I  have  mentioned  have  had  the  effect  of  the 
old  cry  of  '  Wolf,  wolf ! '  upon  the  people.  Great  were  the  straits  to- 
which  the  yellow  journals  were  put  in  the  matter  of  scare-heads 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleets  at  Manilla  and  Santiago. 
'  Great  Sea-fight '  had  already  been  used  !  One  paper,  in  order  to- 
make  a  point  of  the  battle  of  Manilla,  had  a  new  set  of  large  type 
manufactured — '  star-spangled  banner  type '  it  was  called,  all  the 
letters  being  formed  out  of  stars  and  stripes.  Just  what  will  be  done 
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in  the  event  of  a  genuine  bombardment  of  Havana,  the  '  Bom- 
bardment '  headline  having  already  been  used,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  difficulty,  the  intelligent, 
clear-headed  Americans  who  read  other  than  the  yellow  journals,  and 
only  had  their  attention  called  to  the  existence  of  yellow  journalism 
by  some  passing  reference  to  a  new  absurdity  originated  by  them, 
were  apt  to  view  the  fact  of  their  immense  circulation  among  the 
masses  as  of  really  no  consequence.  They  looked  upon  yellow  jour- 
nalism as  a  vulgar  fad  among  vulgar  people,  and  were  highly  amused 
at  the  thought  that  over  in  England  these  journals  were  quoted  to 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other  American  newspapers.  Now  these 
same  clear-headed  Americans  are  viewing  the  state  of  affairs  with 
alarm  rather  than  with  the  amusement  they  have  heretofore  felt. 
Many  there  are  who,  with  all  due  respect  to  President  McKinley, 
believe  that  yellow  journalism  forced  him  into  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  that  now  that  the  war  is  on,  it  will  force  him  from  negotiations  for 
peace ;  and  they  are  agitated  over  the  problem  of  what  shall  be  done 
about  the  yellow  journalism  and  the  influence  it  exerts  over  the  minds 
of  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  the  United  States.  For  it  has  an 
influence,  a  marvellous  influence  !  If  for  no  other  reason  the  price 
of  a  yellow  journal — one  cent  (the  English  half-penny),  makes  it  the 
poor  man's  paper.  Then  it  is  got  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  him 
and  his  children.  It  is  so  easy  for  even  the  children  to  understand 
it — what  with  not  only  its  large  headlines,  but  its  wonderfully 
coloured  pictures  illustrating  all  the  most  revolting  details  of  its  most 
revolting  story  !  Its  Sunday  editions,  with  its  'yellow  kids'  and '  black- 
"berry  blossoms '  and  various  other  '  special  features/  are  got  up  in  all 
-the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  so  that  even  the  baby  cries  for  the  '  pretty 
-picture  paper.' 

There  are,  I  understand,  some  good  American  -philanthropists 
who  are  greatly  agitated  over  the  problem  of  how  to  c  wipe  out  the 
scourge  of  yellow  journalism.'  I  would  like  to  tell  them  that  I,  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  American  women  who  have  worked  on  yellow 
journals,  can  tell  them  how  to  solve  the  problem.  Oppose  it  with 
money  !  The  yellow  journals  have  come  to  the  front  because  their 
proprietors  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  them.  To  get  the  news  or 
to  manufacture  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  proprietors  of  the  yellow 
journals  are  generous  to  a  fault  with  money.  To  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  employed  on  their  staffs  they  pay  salaries  and  space 
rates  liberal  enough  to  recompense  them  for  their  arduous  labours, 
and  then  they  bring  out  a  paper  at  one  cent,  the  price  a  poor  man  can 
afford  to  pay  !  Now  if  some  millionaires  who  do  not  approve  of  the 
yellow  journalism  will  do  the  same  thing  for  what  may  be  termed 
the  legitimate  style  of  journalism,  it  will  be  a  case  of  '  Greek 
meeting  Greek'  perhaps,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  decent 
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would  prevail  over  the  indecent,  and  the  '  scourge '  would  be  wiped 
out. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  amount  of  the  newest,  freshest,  and 
most  brilliant  literary  material,  in  the  shape  of  thousands  of  the 
cleverest  young  men  and  women  in  the  United  States,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  yellow  journalism  at  so  much  per  column.  But  not  only  have 
the  newest  and  the  freshest  and  the  youngest  been  absorbed  into  the 
yellow  journalism — strange  as  it  may  seem,  hundreds  of  former  men 
and  women  workers  on  the  more  dignified  American  journals  have 
given  up  their  scruples  and  have  taken  positions  on  the  yellow  jour- 
nals. Among  them  are  some  of  the  former  editors-in-chief  of  a 
number  of  what  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  very  best 
newspapers  in  the  United  States — papers,  I  may  explain,  that  in  my 
country  would  take  the  same  rank  as  does  the  Times  in  London  !  It 
would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  pathetic — the  sight  of  a  man  well 
advanced  in  years,  who,  for  the  better  part  of  his  life  has  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  a  dignified  Eepublican  newspaper  of  the  old 
school,  sitting  at  a  yellow  journalistic  desk  and  turning  off  '  jingo  ' 
editorials,  denouncing  the  ^Republican  President  for  whom  he  voted, 
and  passing  his  opinion  upon  the  issue  of  '  scare-heads  '  for  the 
next  day ! 

Eight  here,  I  may  say  that  in  the  United  States  a  man's  personal 
politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  the  paper  which  he 
edits.  The  editor  of  the  leading  Republican  paper  in  the  country  is 
quite  likely  to  be  a  Democrat,  and  vice  versa. 

The  part  which  women  play  in  the  yellow  journalism  of  America 
is  a  very  important  one.  There  are  almost  as  many  women  as  men 
employed  on  the  various  staffs,  and  those  who  work  on  the  space 
system  earn  sometimes  even  more  money  than  do  the  men — indeed, 
one  of  the  good  points  of  the  yellow  journalism  is  its  tendency  to 
recognise  the  equality  of  .the  sexes  so  far  as  the  matter  of  pay  is 
concerned.  For  the  '  exposures,'  which  are  constantly  being  under- 
taken by  these  journals,  women,  because  of  their  acknowledged 
tactfulness,  are  more  often  employed  than  the  men. 

'  Put  a  good  woman  on  this  ! '  shouts  out  the  head  editor  to  his 
assistant  dozens  of  times  a  day.  The  women  who  can  only  do  society 
and  fashion  work  have  little  place  on  the  yellow  journal.  On  the 
daily  and  Sunday  editions  they  seem  to  be  kept  almost  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  '  working-girl  stories '  and  making  '  moral 
exposures.'  When,  on  my  return  to  America,  I  first  took  a  position 
on  a  yellow  journal  something  over  a  year  ago,  I  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  sort  of  work  that  would  be  required  of  me  as  a '  yellow  woman 
journalist.'  I  knew  only  that  I  needed  money,  and  that  I  was  offered 
by  a  yellow  journal  a  good  salary.  My  first  inkling  of  what  was  ex- 
pected of  me  came  when  I  got  my  first  assignment.  I  was  asked  to 
walk  the  streets  of  New  York  in  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  city, 
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'  allow '  myself  to  become  arrested  as  a  disreputable  woman,  spend  a 
part  of  the  night  in  gaol  with  women  of  the  street,  and  write  up  a 
brilliant  account  of  the  affair  for  the  next  morning's  paper  !  It  is  pro- 
bably unnecessary  «for  me  to  say  that  I  declined  my  first  assignment ! 
This  is  an  example  of  what  is  known  in  yellow  journalism  as  a 
'  moral  exposure.'  Now,  for  giving  a  young  woman  such  an  assign- 
ment and  publishing  her  account  of  it,  if  she  is  willing  to  take  it,  as 
she  usually  must  be  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  editor  of  a 
yellow  journal  will  give  the  public  a  very  plausible  excuse.  Indeed, 
he  does  not  call  his  explanation  an  '  excuse.'  He  has,  so  he  says, 
'"moral  reasons '  for  sending  out  a  young  woman  on  a  mission  of  that 
sort.  He  wants  to  reform  New  York  !  At  the  time  I  was  given  this 
assignment  a  law  had  been  passed  that  disreputable  characters,  known 
to  be  such,  were  to  be  arrested  if  found  walking  in  the  Tenderloin 
District  of  New  York  after  midnight.  There  was  danger  that 
respectable  women,  alone  and  detained  out  on  legitimate  business, 
might  also  be  subjected  to  the  insult  of  an  arrest.  In  order  to  discover 
if  this  were  so,  a  young  woman  journalist  was  to  go  out  and  see  if 
she  were  arrested  when  quietly  walking  along.  If  she  were,  that  then 
would  prove  the  injustice  and  indiscrimination  with  which  the  law 
was  put  into  force.  If  she  were  not  arrested — well,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  editor  who  had  given  her  the  assignment,  she  was  a  girl  lacking 
in  originality  and  '  journalistic  enterprise/  and  it  was  possible  she 
might  get  discharged  for  '  incompetency '  the  next  morning. 

Putting  aside  the  kind  of  judgment  one  must  necessarily  form 
of  the  character  of  an  editor  who  could  bring  himself  to  ask  a  young 
woman  to  take  such  an  assignment,  one  of  the  strange  features  of 
these  '  moral  exposure '  assignments  is  that  if  the  reporter  sent  out 
to  '  investigate '  had  not  been  molested,  nor  arrested,  nor  sent  to  gaol, 
nothing  whatever  would  have  been  printed  about  it  in  the  next 
morning's  paper.  No  startling  headline  would  announce  to  the 
public  that  '  our  young  lady  reporter  has  proved  that  it  is  quite  safe 
for  a  respectable  woman  to  walk  through  the  Tenderloin  at  midnight 
unescorted  ! '  Oh,  no !  But  let  the  girl  manage  to  get  arrested  (I 
may  say  she  is  expected  to  '  manage '  it !),  and  then  the  next  day  the 
yellow  journal  surrounds  itself  with  a  halo,  as  the  '  champion  of 
women  '  and  the  '  defender  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  ! ' 

Kecently,  just  before  leaving  America,  a  girl  reporter  told  me  a 
story  of  one  of  the  '  moral  exposures '  she  had  been  assigned  to  do 
and  the  consequence  of  her  failure.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  rosy- 
cheeked,  bright-eyed,  and  in  the  early  twenties,  she  left  her  farm- 
home  to  go  to  New  York  to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.  After  passing 
through  various  stages  of  journalistic  adversity,  she  obtained  a 
position  on  a  yellow  journal,  which  just  at  that  time  was  bent  upon 
making  a  great  '  moral  exposure '  in  order  to  increase  its  circulation. 
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For  this  exposure  a  girl,  young  and  pretty,  and  with  an  air  of  country 
freshness  about  her,  was  required,  and  the  little  girl  who  wanted 
to  pay  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  was  sent  for  by  the  head  editor. 

'  There  is,'  he  said  to  her,  '  every  reason  to  believe  that  young 
emigrant  girls,  arriving  in  New  York,  are  subjected  to  great  moral 
dangers.  We  think  there  is  in  New  York  City  a  gang  of  disreputable 
men  and  women  who  go  to  meet  the  ships  in  which  the  emigrant 
girls  arrive,  and  who,  by  pretending  to  take  an  interest  in  them  and 
their  lonely  condition,  and  offering  to  lend  them  money,  entrap  them, 
and  induce  them  to  go  into  what  are  called  emigrants'  boarding  houses, 
but  are  really  dens  of  iniquity.  We  want  to  be  the  champions  of 
the  emigrant  girls.  We  want  you  to  go  to  England,  first  class,  of 
course,  provided  with  all  the  money  you  need,  and  after  a  stay  of 
two  weeks  come  back  to  New  York  as  a  young  English  emigrant 
girl  in  the  steerage.  On  arriving  here,  you  are  to  pretend  that  your 
friends,  whom  you  had  expected  to  meet  you,  have  failed  to  appear, 
and  that  you  have  only  a  few  pennies  in  your  pocket.  You  will  be 
required  by  the  law  to  have  a  certain  number  of  dollars  before  you 
can  land.  You  will  burst  into  tears  and  say  you  haven't  got  it.  Then  a 
member  of  the  gang  I  have  been  speaking  of  will  probably  come  up 
to  you  and  offer  to  befriend  you  and  lend  you  the  money  neces- 
sary for  landing,  and  you  must  take  advantage  of  the  offer  and  go 
wherever  he  or  she  shall  take  you  !  It  will  be  a  great  story !  We 
will  pay  you  a  thousand  dollars  for  it ! ' 

A  thousand  dollars  would  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  ! 

*  I  will  do  it/  replied  the  girl.  '  But  one  thing  troubles  me. 
Won't  there  be  real  danger  in  it  ?  Something  terrible  might  happen 
to  me ! ' 

'  Oh,'  replied  the  chief,  '  you  will  be  protected,  personally,  of 
course !  We  always  look  after  our  women  reporters  when  they  go 
out  on  such  assignments.  When  you  arrive  here  in  New  York  one  of 
our  men  reporters  will  be  there  also.  He  will  know  you  and  you 
will  know  him,  but,  of  course,  you  will  not  appear  to  recognise  each 
other.  He  will  keep  an  eye  on  you  !  He  will  follow  you  every  step 
you  take.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger.' 

Thus  assured  the  little  girl  reporter  came  to  London.  In  the 
matter  of  money  for  expenses  and  making  a  comfortable,  even  luxurious 
trip  across  to  this  side,  the  paper  treated  her  most  liberally.  '  Is  that 
enough  ? '  asked  the  editor  when  she  had  told  him  the  amount  of 
money  she  would  require  for  getting  ready  to  come.  '  Better  take  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  more  ! ' 

So  she  came  to  London  in  one  of  the  finest  cabins  of  one  of  the 
finest  ships,  and  two  weeks  later,  dressed  like  an  emigrant  girl  leav- 
ing England,  carrying  her  bed  and  blanket,  she  crossed  back  as  a 
steerage  passenger.  She  arrived  in  New  York  a  physical  and  almost 
a  mental  wreck  after  a  terrible  experience.  She  was  almost  starved 
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and  half  famished,  for  she  could  not  eat  the  food  or  drink  the  water 
that  was  provided  for  her  steerage  companions.  When  she  landed 
she  looked  about  for  the  reporter  who  was  to  have  been  always  at  her 
side,  but  she  did  not  find  him  !  The  paper  which  she  served  was  en- 
grossed in  another  and  more  important  scheme,  and  had  forgotten  all 
about  her,  despite  her  cablegram  !  She  pretended  not  to  have  enough, 
money  to  land,  but  in  spite  of  the  law  she  was  allowed  to  land  just 
the  same.  No  one  spoke  to  her,  no  one  molested  her.  No  one 
attempted  to  entrap  her  ;  and  the  poor  girl  was  thankful  for  the  kind 
fate  which  had  so  ordered  it,  for  the  reporter  who  was  to  have  been 
her  protector  was  not  there  ! 

However,  she  wrote  her  story  of  her  steerage  experiences,  a  story 
that  would  surely  have  interested  the  public.  She  told  how  she,  a 
supposed  English  emigrant  girl,  had  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  with- 
out having  enough  money  to  land,  and  was  not  molested,  thus- 
proving  that  the  '  gang '  which  met  emigrant  girls  at  the  dock  was 
a  '  fake.'  She  handed  in  her  story  and  was  discharged  with  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  the  '  trouble  she  had  taken ! '  The  story  was  never 
published.  She  had  not  '  managed '  to  get  molested,  and  it  was  not 
the  business  of  the  yellow  journal  to  announce  to  the  public  that 
emigrant  girls  could  land  at  Castle  Garden  in  perfect  safety  !  The 
mortgage  on  the  farm  did  not  get  paid,  the  girl  became  ill  with 
nervous  prostration,  brought  on  by  the  horrible  experience  through 
which  she  had  passed  as  a  steerage  passenger,  and  the  fright  she  had 
received  on  finding  no  reporter  to  meet  her  at  the  dock  to  protect 
her,  and  that  is  all !  It  is  only  one  of  the  little  tragedies  connected 
with  yellow  journalism. 

To  return  to  my  own  experience.  Shortly  after  I  had  declined 
my  first  assignment,  I  was  sent  for  by  another  editor,  who,  declaring 
that  he  had  a  brilliant  idea  to  unfold  to  me,  gave  me  .instructions 
concerning  an  assignment  as  follows  : 

It  seemed  that  in  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  a  number  of  miles  from 
the  habitations  of  human  kind,  there  was,  carrying  on  operations,  a 
gang  of  '  moonshiners '  or  illicit  whisky  distillers,  who  for  years  had 
defied  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government  and  laughed 
Uncle  Sam  to  scorn.  Some  Government  officers,  in  trying  to  make 
their  arrest,  had  been  shot  by  them,  and  a  few  daring  newspaper 
reporters  of  the  male  sex  had  come  to  grief  in  trying  to  get  material 
from  them  for  a  spirited  '  write-up.'  No  woman  had  ever  ventured 
within  many  miles  of  the  desperadoes. 

'  My  plan,'  said  my  editor,  '  is  that  you  shall  go  to  Virginia  and 
have  a  good  talk  with  the  leader  of  the  gang.  You  will  go  as  far  as 
possible  by  railroad,  then  go  cross-country  by  muleback  or  any  way 
you  can,  provided  with  a  map  I  will  give  you  showing  the  location  of 
the  moonshiners'  headquarters.  You  will  pretend  you  are  lost,  and 
ask  your  way  of  them.  I've  picked  you  out  for  it  because  you  have 
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just  the  appearance  demanded  for  this  sort  of  assignment,  small  and 
slight  and  inoffensive,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know !  Now, 
when  will  you  be  ready  to  start  ?  There's  a  train  for  Kichmond, 
Virginia,  in  half  an  hour's  time !  If  you  could  make  that  we  could 
have  the  story  for  next  Sunday's  paper  ! ' 

To  say  that  I  was  taken  aback  by  my  second  '  yellow  journal ' 
assignment  but  mildly  expresses  my  feelings.  I  knew  from  the 
beginning  of  the  conversation  that  it  was  something  for  me  to  decline 
with  thanks,  but  to  gratify  the  curiosity  I  felt  in  regard  to  just  what 
dangers  I  was  expected  to  encounter  in  my  career  as  a  yellow 
journalist,  I  answered  quite  naturally : 

'  Which  one  of  the  men  on  the  paper  have  you  assigned  to  go 
along  and  look  after  me  in  this  undertaking  ?  ' 

'  Men ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  why,  if  I  sent  a  man  along  with  you, 
both  he  and  you  would  be  shot !  Your  only  safety  lies  in  your  going 
by  yourself.  As  I  said  before,  I  selected  you  especially  for  this  job, 
because  you  seemed  in  every  way  suited  for  it.  You  will  appeal  to 
the  chivalry  of  these  desperadoes,  who  are  American  men,  and  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  innate  chivalry  of  American  men  is 
something  that  never  fails  ! ' 

This,  my  second  yellow  assignment,  came  to  naught,  and  after 
that  I  was  required  only  to  devote  my  attention  to  doing  '  working-girl 
exposures.'  Even  that  sort  of  yellow  journalism  has  its  drawbacks. 

Said  my  editor  one  day :  '  There's  a  strike  among  the  girls  working 

in  the  factory.  Go  out  and  get  work  in  the  factory  as  an 

apprentice,  stay  a  day,  and  then  come  back  to  the  office  and  write  a 
story  about  it,  saying  they  ought  to  strike  ! ' 

'  But,'  I  ventured,  '  perhaps  they  ought  not  to  strike.  Of  course, 
if  I  find  they  are  in  the  wrong  and  their  employers  are  in  the  right, 
I  will  say  so,  giving  a  truthful  account  of  how  the  matter  stands.' 

'  Well,  no,  hardly !  Our  paper  can't  go  against  the  working 
people  ! '  was  the  reply. 

Some  time  later  I  was  making  an  investigation  which  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  working  girls.  I  did  not  undertake  to  write  fiction 
— only  to  write  truthfully  of  my  experiences  as  they  came  to  me  in  a 
certain  mode  of  living.  As  the  experiences  came  to  me  I  wrote  them 
and  they  were  published.  In  the  midst  of  the  series  hundreds  of 
anonymous  letters  began  to  pour  into  the  office,  declaring  that  '  if 
your  reporter  proves  thus  and  so,  it  will  injure  the  cause  of  the 
working  people,  and  we  always  thought  your  paper  was  the  friend  of 
the  poor  workers  ! ' 

Straightway  the  mandate  went  forth  that  I  was  to  so  '  manage ' 
my  experiences  as  to  make  them  prove  such  and  such  a  thing,  whether 
they  really  proved  the  other  thing  or  not !  It  was  discouraging, 
but  a  few  days  after,  thinking  to  really  and  honestly  expose  some  of 
the  '  wrongs '  to  which  I  had  heard  the  working  girls  were  subjected, 
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I  busied  myself  in  hunting  up  a  genuine  '  wrong.'  I  took  a  subject 
upon  which  I  felt  keenly,  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  employers  of 
hundreds  of  girls  upon  their  employes ;  and  when  in  my  innocent 
enthusiasm  I  suggested  it  to  my  editor,  I  was  informed  that  it  would 
not  do,  as  '  those  employers  advertise  very  largely  with  us.' 

However,  I  do  not  cite  this  last  experience  as  peculiar  only  to 
'yellow  journalism.'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not  have  had 
the  same  answer  from  a  man  who  published  a  paper  for  the  classes 
instead  of  for  the  '  masses,'  but  certainly  it  shows  that  even  a 
working  people's  paper  will  not  allow  its  editorial  department  to 
clash  with  the  interests  of  the  business  office.  That  a  newspaper  is 
a  commercial  enterprise  which  must  either  be  made  to  '  pay '  or  be 
suspended,  is  a  fact  well  appreciated  by  every  one  ;  and  this  fact  shows 
how  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  for  a  journal  to  be  a  really 
consistent  '  champion '  of  any  particular  class  of  people,  be  it  the 
lower,  the  middle,  or  the  upper  class. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  even  a  small 
fractional  part  of  the  number  of  wonderful  feats  the  '  yellow  journalism ' 
of  America  requires  its  female  followers  to  perform.  Some  are  so 
absolutely  absurd  as  to  be  laughable,  others  are  so  hideous  and  dis- 
gusting as  to  make  one  wonder  how  in  the  land  of  America,  where 
the  chivalry  of  man  towards  woman  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its 
highest  point,  men  can  be  found  willing  to  take  editorial  positions 
which  necessitate  their  assigning  a  woman  to  go  out  and  degrade 
herself  for  the  sake  of  making  '  space.'  The  Chicago  editor  who, 
wishing  to  '  expose '  the  large  number  of  physicians  in  the  city  who 
could  be  hired  to  commit  an  illegal  operation,  assigned  a  young 
woman  on  his  staff  to  go  out  and  investigate  the  matter  by  represent- 
ing herself  as  an  intending  patient,  is  really  only  an  ordinary  speci- 
men of  the  '  yellow  journal '  editor.  That  the  young  woman  filled  the 
assignment,  wrote  her  expose,  was  the  means  of  having  sent  to  prison 
several  of  Chicago's  leading  physicians,  and  had  her  salary  doubled  the 
following  week,  is  now  a  matter  of  yellow  journalistic  history.  That 
women,  respectable  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  can  be  found 
in  the  United  States  who,  for  a  goodly  sum  of  money,  will  accept  such 
assignments,  is  not  perhaps  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  one 
understands  the  always  pressing  circumstances  that  drive  women  into 
sensational  journalism.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  woman  engaged 
even  in  the  mildest  sort  of  sensational  journalism  who  loved,  indeed, 
who  did  not  hate  her  work !  In  the  history  of  female  'yellow  journal- 
ism' there  are  many  tales  of  mortgages  on  the  farm,  aged  and 
dependent  parents,  little  sisters  to  support  and  educate,  invalid  or 
drunken  husbands,  babies  crying  for  milk  and  suffering  from 
hunger  and  cold. 

There  are  various  types  of  yellow  editors  in  America.     There  is, 
for  example,  the  '  radical '  type  and  the  '  conservative '  type.     I  have 
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referred  to  the  sort  of  assignments  that  are  given  out  by  the  '  radical ' 
editor.  Now,  the  '  conservative  '  yellow  editor  declares  that  he  never 
asks  a  woman  reporter  to  do  anything  indecent  or  even  '  unwomanly  ' 
for  the  sake  of  '  copy.'  He  will  instruct  her  to  go  out  in  a  public 
square  and  climb  a  greased  pole,  turn  a  somersault  in  the  city  park, 
jump  from  the  top  of  a  high  dome,  or  take  a  long  journey  astride 
a  railway  engine,  but  beyond  'mild'  enterprises  of  this  sort,  he 
absolutely  refuses  to  go ! 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  New  York  yellow  journals  sent 
a  woman  reporter  to  write  up  the  strike  in  the  cotton  mills,  and 
one  day  telegraphed  her  to  interview  the  mayor  of  the  city  on  the 
subject.  The  young  woman  replied  that  she  couldn't  find  the  mayor — 
he  had  gone  out  of  town  for  the  day.  Back  came  the  answer, 
'  Interview  him  whether  you  can  find  him  or  not,  and  send  copy 
within  two  hours ! ' 

And  the  following  morning  the  '  interview '  with  the  mayor,  or 
rather,  what  was  more  valuable  still,  a  signed  statement  by  the  may  or, 
giving  his  views  of  the  situation,  appeared  in  the  paper,  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  somewhat  surprised  that  honourable  gentle- 
man when  he  read  it !  The  woman  reporter  who  sent  the  '  signed 
statement  by  the  mayor  '  was  afraid  she  would  be  dismissed  from  the 
paper  if  she  did  not  fill  her  assignment. 

In  England  there  is  a  libel  law  of  which  the  mayor  could  and 
doubtless  would  have  taken  advantage.  Not  so  in  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  absolutely  no  redress 
for  the  unfortunate  person  whom  for  any  reason  of  its  own  the 
American  press  wishes  to  '  use  '  or  calumniate. 

During  a  great  strike,  a  yellow  journal  gave  one  of  its  women 
reporters  instructions  to  go  to  Washington  and  interview  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Now  the  American  President  is  not  hedged 
about  with  many  rules  of  etiquette,  but  at  the  same  time,  for  a 
President  to  submit  to  be  interviewed  would  create  something  of  a 
scandal  in  the  United  States.  But  the  young  woman  interviewed  the 
President  on  the  subject  of  the  strike  nevertheless  !  She  represented 
herself  as  a  Commissioner  of  Labour,  wishing  to  put  before  the 
President  the  true  state  of  things  among  the  strikers. 

Sent  to  her  State  or  national  capitol  to  interview  a  prominent 
senator,  judge,  or  any  high  official,  the  '  enterprising '  woman  reporter 
must  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  for  interviewing.  If  the  high  official  invites  her  to  go  out  to 
dinner  or  to  the  theatre  with  him,  she  is  expected  to  accept  his  invi- 
tation, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  may  be  of  such  a  character 
that  for  a  woman  to  be  seen  with  him  in  public  is  to  commit  social 
suicide.  Or  he  may  be  the  common  type  of  politician,  a  vulgar, 
ignorant,  low-bred  man,  with  whom  no  woman  of  refinement  would 
care  to  associate.  But  the  young  woman  has  been  ordered  to  inter- 
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view  him,  and  it  is  for  her  to  find  the  means  to  that  end.  One  of  the 
first  lessons  that  the  woman  who  aspires  to  *  success'  in  '  yellow  jour- 
nalism '  is  called  upon  to  learn  is  to  forget  her  sex  and  become  a 
machine.  In  one  way  her  sex  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  because  of  it 
she  is  able  to  work  up  certain  stories  that  a  man  reporter  could  not 
undertake.  But  from  every  other  point  of  view  she  must,  at  least 
while  engaged  in  the  task  of  earning  her  fifty  or  hundred  dollars  a 
week,  lay  aside  her  feminine  squeamishness  and  scruples. 

I  have  referred  particularly  to  the  work  that  is  done  by  women  in 
*  yellow  journalism,'  because  the  most  difficult,  the  most  enterprising, 
the  most  sensational,  and  the  most  original  work  on  this  class  of 
papers  is  done  by  women.  Nearly  all  of  the  women  employed  on  a 
yellow  journal  are  known  as  '  special  writers.'  To  be  sure,  work  of  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  order  is  required  of  the  men  on  the  staff,  work 
in  which  the  risking  of  life  and  limb  is  not  taken  into  account. 
They  are  required  to  break  into  gaols  and  liberate  prisoners,  to  take 
a  gun  and  go  to  the  front  as  private  soldiers,  to  solve  murder  mysteries, 
so  their  papers  can  be  the  means  of  bringing  criminals  to  justice. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  they  are  never  asked  to  risk  more  than 
their  lives  in  the  getting  or  the  manufacture  of  news,  while  the 
woman  reporter  frequently  takes  her  life  in  one  hand  and  her  honour 
in  the  other  when  she  goes  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  '  copy.' 

ELIZABETH  L.  BANKS. 
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ENDYMION 

ENDYMION,  glistering  from  the  morning  stream, 

In  beautiful  cold  youth  with  virgin  eyes, 

Sprang  naked  up  the  Latmian  steep,  and  stood 

In  the  red  sunrise  shaking  from  his  hair 

The  river-drops,  and  laughed,  he  knew  not  why. 

Hardly  might  one  believe  that  he  was  born 

Out  of  a  mortal  woman  and  with  pain ; 

But  that  his  mother,  like  some  pleasant  tree, 

Whose  husband  is  the  bland-embracing  sun, 

Had  yielded  him  at  leisure  to  the  ground. 

He  breathed  and  suffered  not ;  and  all  his  j^outh 

Was  filled  with  quiet  singing,  secret  glee ; 

His  dewy  thoughts  yet  trembled  on  the  leaves. 

And  if  he  wept,  he  wept  but  in  his  dreams  ; 

For  sadness,  that  all  day  on  us  attends, 

Was  his  delicious  toy  in  midnight  hour  ; 

Dimly  he  sorrowed  under  many  stars  ; 

And,  rousing,  he  would  wonder  at  those  drops 

Upon  his  cheek.     And  if  he  loved  at  all, 

'Twas  in  some  dream,  where  all  we  trust  is  true, 

Moonlight  unfading  musical  with  waves. 
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Now  as  lie  stood,  and  in  the  sunrise  dripped, 
The  dedicated  Dawn  with  downcast  look 
Was  gently  led  by  the  enraptured  Sun 
Up  to  the  high  noon-ritual,  till  at  length 
She  opened  at  the  ocean  her  grave  eyes. 
Then,  as  she  slowly  flushed,  Endymion 
Released  his  flocks  upon  the  slope  :  and  so 
Even  from  the  blue  unto  the  golden  hour, 
Without  a  thought,  under  the  open  sky, 
Without  emotion  to  and  fro  he  moved, 
Sweet-blooded,  and  with  perfect  sleep  inspired. 
But  when  the  orb  was  dropping  in  the  cold, 
And  faintness  came  upon  the  fields,  and  birds 
Ceased  in  the  thickets  one  by  one,  he  penned 
His  sheep  secure ;  until  the  summer  Moon 
On  the  horizon  burned  a  forest  green, 
Lighting,  as  in  a  temple,  fiery  aisles, 
And  one  tremendous  nave  with  banners  hung  ; 
And  ushered  mystery  upon  the  air. 
Now  was  She  swimming  full  in  the  dark  vault, 
The  darker  for  her  beauty,  when  she  seemed 
To  pause  ;  there  was  no  breathing  in  the  heaven. 
Lo !  like  a  lily  vast  the  luminous  Bloom 
Unfolded  slow  upon  the  noon  of  night : 
A  moment,  like  a  rain-drop  at  its  edge, 
Selene,  brightly  faltering,  earthward  slid  ; 
And  all  the  argent  Flower  had  closed  again. 
Endymion  heard  his  name  amid  the  stars 
Breathed ;  and  again  l  Endymion  ! '  he  heard 
Cried  out  in  passion  between  earth  and  heaven  ; 
Then  '  0  Endymion ! '  stole  into  his  ear : 
He  feels  Selene  naked  in  his  arms. 
'  0  human  face  so  far  beneath  my  pain,' 
She  murmured ;  '  suffer  me  to  touch  thy  lips  ; 
For  though  I  rule  the  night,  yet  still  am  I 
A  woman :  without  love  I  cannot  live. 
Alone,  alone  for  ever,  Endymion ! 
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Unwedded,  barren,  and  yet  brilliant  young. 

Cold  is  my  life ;  but  thou  art  warm  and  glad. 

Chill  are  my  veins  ;  but  I  can  feel  thy  blood 

Eun  from  thy  rich  heart  to  thy  finger-ends. 

Kiss  me  but  once,  that  I  may  feel  thy  joy 

Spring  through  my  veins  and  tingle  in  my  soul/ 

She  kissed  him :  and  Endymion  trembling  said, 

4  0  mystic  Brilliance,  why  hast  thou  disturbed 

My  simple  youth  that  was  so  pleased  to  breathe  ? 

Till  now  I  was  content  'twixt  grass  and  cloud ; 

To  be  alive  I  deemed  a  lavish  gift, 

And  ripen  slowly  under  falling  beams. 

To  me  it  was  enough  to  hear  the  shower, 

And  the  low  laughter  blown  from  the  bright  sea, 

To  me  till  now  it  hath  sufficed  to  watch 

The  summer  quivering  over  holy  bloom, 

Or  August  apple  wooed  by  orchard  grass, 

Or  stripped  December  waving  mournfully 

Her  bared  arms  to  the  cloud.     This  was  the  world 

To  me  ;  but  now  what  melancholy  sweet 

Steals  over  me,  what  magical  distress, 

Distant  delicious  trouble  and  new  pain ! 

Ah !  Ah !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  for  I  begin 

To  grieve  for  ancient  wars,  and  at  the  thought 

Of  women  that  have  died  long,  long  ago, 

For  sea-tossed  heroes  yearning  toward  the  West. 

Ah !  Ah  !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  for  I  am  thrilled 

With  perils  in  the  enchanted  dawn  of  Time, 

And  I  begin  to  sorrow  for  strange  things 

And  to  be  sad  with  men  long-dead  ;  0  now 

I  suffer  with  old  legends,  and  I  pine 

At  long  sea-glances  for  a  single  sail. 

Yet  have  I  deeper  pleasure  than  ever  yet : 

What  now  I  feel,  I  would  not  now  forgo  ; 

This  folding  closer,  and  this  drawing  up 

To  the  still  Soul  which  hath  imagined  us. 

Listen  !  the  sea  is  on  the  verge  of  speech, 

A  A  2.' 
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The  breeze  hath  something  private  for  me  :  Night 

Would  lead  me,  like  a  creature  dumb,  with  signs. 

And  though  I  grieve  with  all,  with  all  I  live  : 

I  am  a  sitter  by  the  cottage-fire ; 

By  perfect-sleeping  children  ;  by  the  bed 

Of  the  cold  maid  who  slumbers  in  her  bloom  ; 

Of  lovers  clasped  together  after  years, 

Long  years  :  I  pace  the  deck  superb  of  ships, 

I  charge  amid  the  hurtle  of  faces  grim, 

I  sing  at  eve  to  aged  silent  men. 

0  I  must  vent  this  ecstasy,  this  woe, 
Or  I  shall  die  of  joy  and  pity :  now 

Sweet  words  are  fluttering  at  my  mouth,  and  sounds 
Which  it  were  death  to  leave  upon  the  tongue ! 

1  must  make  music  of  my  brother's  pain. 
Give  me  thy  lips  again,  transcendent  Grief ! ' 
Then  spoke  Selene,  brightening  as  she  spoke : 
'  Love,  though  my  lips  inflicted  on  thee  pain, 
It  was  a  glorious  pain  :  thou  hadst  a  sight 
Into  the  deep  Bosom  that  sighed  the  stars. 
Thou  wast  permitted  for  strange  things  to  grieve 
And  to  be  sad  with  men  long-dead  :  yet  know 
The  boundless  bliss  of  that  world-sympathy, 
When  tenderness  has  found  its  lovely  word, 
And  all  the  pity  into  music  passed. 

Now  can  we  never  part,  Endymion  ; 

Too  deeply  have  we  mingled.     Wilt  thou  come, 

And  drift  upon  this  bosom  through  the  deep  ? 

Say,  wilt  thou  lead  a  life  which,  though  less  bright, 

Is  beautiful  to  those  of  noon  aweary, 

The  rarer  day  of  spirits  exquisite  ? 

Is  it  so  little  ocean  to  allure 

Luminous-meek,  a  creature  blindly  wan ; 

To  soothe  the  spires  and  steeples  of  the  world, 

Or  the  blue-darting  pyramids  ;  to  clothe 

In  lovely  raiment  even  the  starkest  crag  ; 

Make  the  Sahara  like  a  lily  bloom, 
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A  huge  and  delicate  flower  ;  to  -reconcile 

The  coldest  hills  ;  to  fill  the  gaps  of  stone, 

To  gloze  with  glory  intervals  of  Time  ; 

To  breathe  into  the  bones  of  cities  dead 

An  argent  soul,  reweave  the  passionate  halls 

Where  grows  the  grass,  and  prostrate  empires  old 

Eaise  into  trembling  immortality  ? 

Is  it  so  little  to  rebuild  a  world 

Where  all  seems  possible  at  last,  where  Death 

Is  not,  nor  parting,  nor  the  dreaded  chill, 

Nor  coldest  age,  nor  injury,  and  where 

Slowly  the  dreaming  earth  begins  to  trust ; 

To  feel  those  fragile  souls  that  dread  the  sun 

Sweetly  unfold  themselves  ;  or  to  restore 

To  toilers  grown  so  diffident  with  dust 

The  spacious  revelation  of  the  night  ? 

And  I  am  conscious — ah,  believe  it  still — 

Cold  though  I  seem,  and  passing,  passing  on, 

Of  all  those  upturned  faces  and  long  looks. 

At  times  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  I 

Was  later  born  than  ever  the  sun  or  stars, 

And  that,  perchance,  so  many  faces  raised, 

So  many  ballads  lone,  and  secret  strings, 

So  many  far,  far  thoughts,  and  spoken  names 

Slowly  created  in  the  heaven  this  arc, 

And  made  the  sadness  that  my  being  is.' 

He  but  half-heard  her,  and  as  in  a  trance 

Murmured  :  she  caught  him  upward  in  her  arms 

Dreaming,  to  where  the  sphere  still  paused  for  her, 

And  all  the  dark  earth  glides  from  under  them 

Floating  in  silent  heaven  together  wrapped. 

But  now  Selene  feared :  ocean  uncharmed 

Hither  and  thither  mutinously  swayed, 

Earth  rushed  as  in  eclipse  :  the  vast  Design 

Was  conscious,  muttering  its  Maker's  name  ; 

On  Nature's  brow  stood  out  the  extreme  drops ; 

She  shuddered,  and  experienced  final  cold. 
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Selene  knew ;  and  to  Endymion  said : 

£  Sweet,  I  must  set  thee  down  ; '  and  she  with  him 

Slid  out  of  heaven  into  a  valley  fresh, 

Far  from  the  cities  and  the  noise  of  men, 

A  secret  place  ;  yet  open  to  the  stars. 

Here  then  she  laid  him,  and  said  over  him  : 

4  Sweet,  I  must  set  thee  down  :  for  now  I  see 

How  cruel  the  eternal  ways  of  heaven ; 

That  only  from  my  loneliness  comes  light, 

That  my  bereaved  life  this  candle  is. 

I  may  not  overlong  approach  the  earth. 

I  had  so  yearned  for  joy  ;  and  to  be  loved 

A  little,  if  only  such  a  simple  love 

As  hath  a  gleaner's  wife  in  evening  hour — • 

Kind  hands,  a  still  and  sweet  anxiety, 

Brave  prudent  talk  about  the  coming  day, 

Even  with  this  could  I  have  been  so  pleased. 

I  had  but  hoped  for  happiness  ;  yet  this 

Most  natural  hope  estranged  the  faithful  sea, 

Eclipsed  the  earth,  brought  Nature  near  to  death 

Those  then  who  bear  the  torch  may  not  expect 

Sweet  arms,  nor  touches,  no,  nor  any  home 

But  brilliant  wanderings  and  bright  exile. 

Here  then  I  lay  thee  down,  far,  far  from  men, 

And  to  the  sky  return  :  but  yet  at  times, 

Ah  !  yet  at  times,  I  still  must  visit  thee, 

Incline  and  touch  thee  swiftly  at  midnight. 

And  lest  thy  face  like  any  face  should  be 

Buried  away,  and  I  should  only  feel 

With  melancholy  mouth  a  grassy  mound ; 

I  give  thee  immortality,  for  I 

Will  suffer  not  my  darling  to  decay.' 

Then  said  Endymion :  '  After  that  high  kiss, 

After  that  sorrow  more  supreme  than  joy, 

That  floating  in  Imagination's  heaven, 

How  should  I  live  again  in  earthly  field  ? 

After  thy  dimness,  what  to  me  is  light  ? 
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After  thy  kiss,  I  feel  I  cannot  die. 
Then  suffer  me  immortally  to  dream.' 
'  So  be  it  then.     Dream  on,  Endymion,' 
She  answered,  '  and  at  deep  of  midnight  I 
Will  lean  and  kiss  thee  :  thou  shalt  feel  my  kiss 
In  deepest  dream  ;  and  I  shall  hear  thy  lips 
Distinct  into  the  quiet  say  my  name. 
And  yet,  sweet  boy,  think  not  that  in  this  dream 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer,  for  thy  trance  shall  be 
More  quivering  intense  than  waking  hour. 
Cities  shall  be  in  it,  and  like  to  clouds 
White  dynasties  subsiding  and  rebuilt 
In  blue  eternity  :  though  closed  thine  eyes, 
Never  had  mortal  such  deep  sight  as  thine. 
Though  deaf  thine  ear,  thunder  shall  be  in  it, 
Trumpets,  and  sound  of  snow,  and  note  of  birds, 
Lashed  caverns  and  the  earliest  lisp  of  babes ; 
Thou  shalt  with  all  rejoice  and  weep  and  die 
For  ever  ;  though  the  dream  hold  on  its  course.' 
She  spoke  ;  and  they  two  slowly  drew  apart, 
He,  faint  already  with  that  endless  dream, 
Where  such  as  he  must  live  far-off  from  men, 
Yet  thrilled  with  all  the  arrows  of  mankind ; 
And  she  who  had  descended  to  inspire, 
Not  suffered  overlong  to  touch  the  earth, 
Departed  to  her  own  throne  and  her  place. 
Nature  respired,  and  reassured  herself : 
Delighted  ocean  on  his  mistress  fawned, 
Who  from  rejection  grown  more  radiant, 
Passed,  and  in  purer  moonlight  lapped  the  earth. 
And  so  she  keeps  her  light  and  he  his  dream. 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 
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WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION? 


THOUGH  to  Mr.  Mallock  the  matter  will  doubtless  seem  otherwise, 
to  most  it  will  seem  that  he  is  not  prudent  in  returning  ~:  to  the 
question  he  has  raised ;  since  the  result  must  be  to  show^again  how 
unwarranted  is  the  interpretation  he  has  given  of  my  views.  Let  me 
dispose  of  the  personal  question  before  passing  to  the  impersonal  one. 
He  says  that  I,  declining  to  take  any  notice  of  those  other 
passages  which  he  has  quoted  from  me,  treat  his  criticism  as  though  it 
were  '  founded  exclusively  on  the  particular  passage  which '  1^  deal 
with,  '  or  at  all  events  to  rest  on  that  passage  as  its  principal  founda- 
tion and  justification.,' l  It  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  that  in  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper  numerous  extracts  are  inadmissible  ;  but  there  is  the 
further  reply  that  I  had  his  own  warrant  for  regarding  the  passage 
in  question  as  conclusively  showing  the  truth  of  his  representations. 
He  writes  : — 

Should  any  doubt  as  to  the  matter  still  remain  in  the  reader's  mind,  it  will  be 
dispelled  by  the  quotation  of  one  further  passage.  '  A  true  social  aggregate,'  he  says- 
['  as  distinct  from  a  mere  large  family],  is  a  zinion  of  like  individuals,  independent 
of  one  another  in  parentage,  and  approximately  equal  in  capacities'2 

I  do  not  see  how,  having  small  liberty  of  quotation,  I  could  do- 
better  than  take,  as  summarising  his  meaning,  this  sentence  which 
he  gives  as  dissipating  '  any  doubt.'  But  now  let  me  repeat  the 
paragraph  in  which  I  have  pointed  out  how  distorted  is  Mr.  Mallock's 
interpretation  of  this  sentence. 

Every  reader  will  assume  that  this  extract  is  from  some  passage  treating  of 
human  societies.  He  will  be  wrong,  however.  It  forms  part  of  a  section  describ- 
ing Super-Organic  Evolution  at  large  ('  Principles  of  Sociology,'  sec.  3),  and  treat- 
ing, more  especially,  of  the  social  insects  ;  the  purpose  of  the  section  being  to  ex- 
clude these  from  consideration.  It  is  implied  that  the  inquiry  about  to  be  entered 
upon  concerns  societies  formed  of  like  units,  and  not  societies  formed  of  units  ex- 
tremely unlike.  It  is  pointed  out  that  among  the  Termites  there  are  six  unlike  forms, 
and  among  the  Sauba  ants,  besides  the  two  sexually-developed  forms,  there  are  three- 
classes  of  workers — one  indoor  and  two  outdoor.  The  members  of  such  communities 
— queens,  males,  soldiers,  workers — differ  widely  in  their  structures,  instincts,  and 
powers.  These  communities  formed  of  units  extremely  unequal  in  their  capacities  are> 
contrasted  with  communities  formed  of  units  approximately  equal  in  their  capacities- 

1  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  316. 

2  Aristocracy  and  Evolution,  pp.  52-53.     The  italics  are  his. 
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— the  human  communities  about  to  be  dealt  with.  When  I  thus  distinguished 
between  groups  of  individuals  having  widely  different  sets  of  faculties,  and  groups  of 
individuals  having  similar  setsof  faculties  (constituting  their  common  humannature), 
I  never  imagined  that  by  speaking  of  these  last  as  having  approximately  equal 
capacities,  in  contrast  with  the  first  as  having  extremely  unequal  ones,  I  might  be 
supposed  to  deny  that  any  considerable  differences  existed  among  these  last.  Mr. 
Mallock,  however,  detaching  this  passage  from  its  context,  represents  it  as  a 
deliberate  characterisation  to  be  thereafter  taken  for  granted ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  ascribes  to  me  the  absurd  belief  that  there  are  no  marked  superiorities  and 
inferiorities  among  men  !  or,  that  if  there  are,  no  social  results  flow  from  them !  3 

Though  I  thought  it  well  thus  to  repudiate  the  absurd  belief 
ascribed  to  me,  I  did  not  think  it  well  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
Mr.  Mallock's  allegations  at  large.  He  says  I  ought  to  have  given 
to  the  matter  '  more  than  the  partial  and  inconclusive  attention  he 
has  [I  have]  bestowed  upon  it.'  Apparently  he  forgets  that  if  a 
writer  on  many  subjects  deals  in  full  with  all  who  challenge  his 
conclusions,  he  will  have  time  for  nothing  else  ;  and  he  forgets  that 
one  who,  at  the  close  of  life,  has  but  a  small  remnant  of  energy  left, 
while  some  things  of  moment  remain  to  be  done,  must  as  a  rule  leave 
assailants  unanswered  or  fail  in  his  more  important  aims.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Mallock  has  widely  diffused  his  misinterpretations,  I 
feel  obliged,  much  to  my  regret,  to  deal  with  them.  He  will  find 
that  my  reply  does  not  consist  merely  of  a  repudiation  of  the  absurdity 
he  ascribes  to  me. 

The  title  of  his  book  is  a  misnomer.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  word  '  Aristocracy,'  though  used  in  a  legitimate  sense,  is 
used  in  a  sense  so  unlike  that  now  current  as  to  be  misleading :  that 
is  patent.  Nor  do  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  word  '  Evolution,' 
covering,  as  it  does,  all  orders  of  phenomena,  is  wrongly  used  when  it 
is  applied  to  that  single  group  of  phenomena  constituting  Social 
Evolution.  But  I  refer  to  the  'fact  that  his  book  does  not  concern 
Social  Evolution  at  all :  it  concerns  social  life,  social  activity,  social 
prosperity.  Its  facts  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  facts 
of  Social  Evolution  as  an  account  of  a  man's  nutrition  and  physical 
welfare  bears  to  an  account  of  his  bodily  structure  and  functions. 

In  an  essay  on  '  Progress  :  its  Law  and  Cause,'  published  in  1857, 
containing  an  outline  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  since  elaborated 
in  the  ten  volumes  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,  I  commenced  by  pointing 
out  defects  in  the  current  conception  of  progress. 

It  takes  in  not  so  much  the  reality  of  Progress  as  its  accompaniments — not  so 
much  the  substance  as  the  shadow.  That  progress  in  intelligence  seen  during  the 
growth  of  the  child  into  the  man,  or  the  savage  into  the  philosopher,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  consisting  in  the  greater  number  of  facts  known  and  laws  understood  : 
whereas  the  actual  progress  consists  in  those  internal  modifications  of  which  this 
increased  knowledge  is  the  expression.  Social  progress  is  supposed  to  consist  in 

*  Literature,  April  2,  1898. 
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the  produce  of  a  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  the  articles  required  for  satisfying 
men's  wants ;  in  the  increasing  security  of  person  and  property  ;  in  widening  free- 
dom of  action  :  whereas,  rightly  understood,  social  progress  consists  in  those  changes 
of  structure  in  the  social  organism  which  have  entailed  these  consequences.  The 
current  conception  is  a  teleological  one.  The  phenomena  are  contemplated  solely 
as  bearing  on  human  happiness.  Only  those  changes  are  held  to  constitute  pro- 
gress which  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  heighten  human  happiness.  And  they 
are  thought  to  constitute  progress  simply  because  they  tend  to  heighten  human 
happiness.  But  rightly  to  understand  progress,  we  must  inquire  what  is  the 
nature  of  these  changes,  considered  apart  from  our  interests.4 

With  the  view  of  excluding  these  anthropocentric  interpretations 
and  also  because  it  served  better  to  cover  those  inorganic  changes 
which  the  word  '  progress '  suggests  but  vaguely,  I  employed  the  word 
'  evolution.'  But  my  hope  that,  by  the  use  of  this  word,  irrelevant 
facts  and  considerations  would  be  set  aside,  proves  ill-grounded.  Mr. 
Mallock  now  includes  under  it  those  things  which  I  endeavoured  to 
exclude.  He  is  dominated  by  the  current  idea  of  progress  as  a 
process  of  improvement,  in  the  human  sense ;  and  is  thus  led  to  join 
with  those  social  changes  which  constitute  advance  in  social  organi- 
sation, those  social  changes  which  are  ancillary  to  it — not  constituting 
parts  of  the  advance  itself,  but  yielding  fit  materials  and  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  he  recognises  social  science  as  aiming  '  to  deduce  our 
civilisation  of  to-day  from  the  condition  of  the  primitive  savage.'  It 
is  true  that  he  says  social  science  '  primarily  sets  itself  to  explain, 
not  how  a  given  set  of  social  conditions  affects  those  who  live  among 
them,  but  how  social  conditions  at  one  epoch  are  different  from  those 
of  another,  how  each  set  of  conditions  is  the  resultant  of  those  pre- 
ceding it.' 5  But  in  his  conception  as  thus  indicated  he  masses 
together  not  the  phenomena  of  developing  social  structures  and 
functions  only,  but  all  those  which  accompany  them ;  as  is  shown  by 
the  complaint  he  approvingly  cites  that  the  sociological  theory  set 
forth  by  me  does  not  yield  manifest  solutions  of  current  social 
problems : 6  clearly  implying  the  belief  that  an  account  of  social 
evolution  containing  no  lessons  which  he  who  runs  may  read  is 
erroneous. 

While  Mr.  Mallock's  statements  and  arguments  thus  recognise 
Social  Evolution  in  a  general  way,  and  its  continuity  with  evolution 
of  simpler  kinds,  they  do  not  recognise  that  definition  of  evolution 
under  its  various  forms,  social  included,  which  it  has  been  all  along  my 
purpose  to  illustrate  in  detail.  He  refers  to  evolution  as  exhibited 
in  the  change  from  a  savage  to  a  civilised  state ;  but  he  does  not  ask 
in  what  the  change  essentially  consists,  and,  not  asking  this,  does 
not  see  what  alone  is  to  be  included  in  an  account  of  it.  Let  us 
contemplate  for  a  moment  the  two  extremes  of  the  process. 

Here  is  a  wandering  cluster  of  men,  or  rather  of  families,  con- 

4  Westminster  Review,  April  1857. 

5  Aristocracy  and  Evolution,  pp.  5,  7.  8  Ibid.  pp.  10-11. 
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earning  which,  considered  as  an  aggregate,  little  more  can  be  said 
than  can  be  said  of  a  transitory  crowd :  the  group  considered  as  a 
whole  is  to  be  described  not  so  much  by  characters  as  by  the  absence 
of  characters.  It  is  so  loose  as  hardly  to  constitute  an  aggregate, 
and  it  is  practically  structureless.  Turn  now  to  a  civilised  society. 
No  longer  a  small  wandering  group  but  a  vast  stationary  nation,  it 
presents  us  with  a  multitude  of  parts  which,  though  separate  in 
various  degrees,  are  tied  together  by  their  mutual  dependence.  The 
cluster  of  families  forming  a  primitive  tribe  separates  with  impunity  : 
now  increase  of  size,  now  dissension,  now  ^need  for  finding  food, 
causes  it  from  time  to  time  to  divide;  and  the  resulting  smaller 
clusters  carry  on  what  social  life  they  have  just  as  readily  as  before. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  developed  society.  Not  only  by  its 
stationariness  is  this  prevented  from  dividing  bodily,  but  its  parts, 
though  distinct,  have  become  so  closely  connected  that  they  cannot 
live  without  mutual  aid.  It  is  impossible  for  the  agricultural  com- 
munity to  carry  on  its  business  if  it  has  not  the  clothing  which  the 
manufacturing  community  furnishes.  Without  fires  neither  urban 
nor  rural  populations  can  do  their  work,  any  more  than  can  the 
multitudinous  manufacturers  who  need  engines  and  furnaces ;  so  that 
these  are  all  dependent  on  coal-miners.  The  tasks  of  the  mason  and 
the  builder  must  be  left  undone  unless  the  quarryman  and  the  car- 
penter have  been  active.  Throughout  all  towns  and  villages  retail 
traders  obtain  from  the  Manchester  district  the  calicoes  they  want, 
from  Leeds  their  woollens,  from  Sheffield  their  cutlery.  And  so 
throughout,  in  general  and  in  detail.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole 
nation  is  made  coherent  by  the  dependence  of  its  parts  on  one  another 
— a  dependence  so  great  that  an  extensive  strike  of  coal-miners  checks 
the  production  of  iron,  throws  many  thousands  of  ship- builders  out 
of  work,  adds  to  the  outlay  for  coal  in  all  households,  and  diminishes 
railway  dividends.  Here  then  is  one  primary  contrast — the  primitive 
tribe  is  incoherent,  the  civilised  nation  is  coherent. 

While  the  developing  society  has  thus  become  integrated,  it  has 
passed  from  its  original  uniform  state  into  a  multiform  state. 
Among  savages  there  are  no  unlikenesses  of  occupations.  Every  man 
is  hunter  and  upon  occasion  warrior ;  every  man  builds  his  own  hut, 
makes  his  own  weapons;  every  wife  digs  roots,  catches  fish,  and 
carries  the  household  goods  when  a  change  of  locality  is  needed : 
what  division  of  labour  exists  is  only  between  the  sexes.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  a  civilised  nation.  The  changes 
which  have  produced  the  coherence  have  done  this  by  producing  the 
division  of  labour  :  the  two  going  on  pan  passu.  The  great  parts 
and  the  small  parts,  and  the  parts  within  parts,  into  which  a  modern 
society  is  divisible,  are  clusters  of  men  made  unlike  in  so  far  as  they 
discharge  the  unlike  functions  required  for  maintaining  the  national 
life.  Kural  labourers  and  farmers,  manufacturers  and  their  work- 
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people,  wholesale  merchants  and  retailers,  &c.  &c.,  constitute  dif- 
ferentiated groups,  which  make  a  society  as  a  whole  extremely  various 
in  composition.  Not  only  in  its  industrial  divisions  is  it  various,  but 
also  in  its  governmental  divisions,  from  the  components  of  the 
legislature  down  through  the  numerous  kinds  and  grades  of  officials, 
down  through  the  many  classes  of  masters  and  subordinates,  down 
through  the  relations  of  shopkeeper  and  journeyman,  mistress  and 
maid.  That  is  to  say,  the  change  which  has  been  taking  place  is, 
under  one  aspect,  a  change  from  homogeneity  of  the  parts  to 
heterogeneity  of  the  parts. 

A  concomitant  change  has  been  from  a  state  of  vague  structure, 
so  far  as  there  is  any,  to  a  state  of  distinct  structure.  Even  the 
primary  differentiation  in  the  lowest  human  groups  is  confused  and 
unsettled.  The  aboriginal  chief,  merely  a  superior  warrior,  is  a  chief 
only  while  war  lasts — loses  all  distinction  and  power  when  war 
ceases ;  and  even  when  he  becomes  a  settled  chief,  he  is  still  so  little 
marked  off  from  the  rest  that  he  carries  on  his  hut-building,  tool- 
making,  fishing,  &c.  just  as  the  rest  do.  In  such  organisation  as 
exists  nothing  is  distinguished,  everything  is  confused.  Quite 
otherwise  is  it  in  the  developed  nation.  The  various  occupations,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  have  become  multitudinous,  have  become 
clearly  specialised  and  sharply  limited.  Bead  the  London  Directory, 
and  while  shown  how  numerous  they  are,  you  are  shown  by  the 
names  how  distinct  they  are.  This  increasing  distinctness  has  been 
shown  from  the  early  stages  when  all  freemen  were  warriors,  through 
the  days  when  retainers  now  fought  and  now  tilled  their  fields,  down 
to  the  times  of  standing  armies ;  or  again  from  the  recent  days  when 
in  each  rural  household,  besides  the  bread-winning  occupation,  there 
were  carried  on  spinning,  brewing,  washing,  to  the  present  day  when 
these  several  supplementary  occupations  have  been  deputed  to 
separate  classes  exclusively  devoted  to  them.  It  has  been  shown 
from  the  ages  when  guilds  quarrelled  about  the  things  included  in 
their  respective  few  businesses,  down  to  our  age  when  the  many 
businesses  of  artisans  are  fenced  round  and  disputed  over  if  trans- 
gressed, as  lately  by  boilermakers  and  fitters  ;  and  is  again  shown  by 
the  ways  in  which  the  professions — medical,  legal,  and  other — form 
themselves  into  bodies  which  shut  out  from  practice,  if  they  can,  all 
who  do  not  bear  their  stamp.  And  throughout  the  governmental 
organisation,  from  its  first  stage  in  which  the  same  man  played 
various  parts — legislative,  executive,  judicial,  militant,  ecclesiastic — 
to  late  stages  when  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  multitudinous 
classes  of  officials  are  clearly  prescribed,  may  be  traced  this  increasing 
sharpness  of  division  among  the  component  parts  of  a  society.  That 
is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite. 
While  the  social  organisation  has  advanced  in  coherence  and 
heterogeneity,  it  has  also  advanced  in  definiteness. 
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If,  now,  Mr.  Mallock  will  turn  to  First  Principles,  he  will  there 
see  that  under  its  chief  aspect  Evolution  is  said  to  be  a  change  from 
a  state  of  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  definite, 
coherent  heterogeneity.  If  he  reads  further  on  he  will  find  that 
these  several  traits  of  evolution  are  successively  exemplified  through- 
out astronomic  changes,  geologic  changes,  the  changes  displayed  by 
each  organism,  by  the  aggregate  of  all  organisms,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers,  by  the  genesis  of  societies,  and  by  the 
various  products  of  social  life — language,  science,  art,  &c.  If  he 
pursues  the  inquiry  he  will  see  that  in  the  series  of  treatises  (from 
which  astronomy  and  geology  were  for  brevity's  sake  omitted)  dealing 
with  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology,  the  purpose  has  been  to 
elaborate  the  interpretations  sketched  out  in  First  Principles ;  and 
that  I  have  not  been  concerned  in  any  of  them  to  do  more  than 
delineate  those  changes  of  structure  and  function  which,  according 
to  the  definition,  constitute  Evolution.  He  will  see  that  in  treating 
of  social  evolution  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  transformation  through 
which  the  primitive  small  social  germ  has  passed  into  the  vast 
highly  developed  nation.  And  perhaps  he  will  then  see  that  those 
which  he  regards  as  all-important  factors  are  but  incidentally 
referred  to  by  me  because  they  are  but  unimportant  factors  in  this 
process  of  transformation.  The  agencies  which  he  emphasises,  and 
in  one  sense  rightly  emphasises,  are  not  agencies  by  which  the 
development  of  structures  and  functions  has  been  effected ;  they  are 
only  agencies  by  which  social  life  has  been  facilitated  and  exalted, 
and  aids  furnished  for  further  social  evolution. 

Eespecting  the  essential  causes  of  this  social  transformation,  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  it  results  from  certain  general  traits  in  human 
beings,  joined  with  the  influences  of  their  varying  circumstances. 

Every  man  aims  to  pass  from  desire  to  satisfaction  with  the  least 
possible  hindrance — follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Either  the 
shortest  path,  or  the  path  which  presents  fewest  impediments,  is  that 
which  he  chooses  ;  and  the  like  applies  to  courses  of  conduct  at  large  : 
he  does  not  use  great  effort  to  satisfy  a  want  when  small  effort  will 
do.  Given  his  surroundings  and  the  occupation  he  chooses,  when 
choice  is  possible,  is  that  which  promises  a  satisfactory  livelihood 
with  the  least  tax  on  such  powers  as  he  has,  bodily  and  mental — is 
the  easiest  to  his  particular  nature,  all  things  considered.  What 
holds  of  individuals  holds  of  masses  of  individuals ;  and  hence  the 
inhabitants  of  a  tract  offering  facilities  for  a  particular  occupation 
fall  into  that  occupation.  In  §  732  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology  I 
have  given  from  various  countries  illustrations  of  the  ways  in  which 
local  conditions  determine  the  local  industries  : — instance  among  our- 
selves mining  districts  where  there  are  coal,  ironstone,  lead,  slate ; 
wheat-growing  districts  and  pastoral  districts ;  fruit  and  hop  districts ; 
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districts  for  weavers,  stockingers,  workers  in  iron ;  places  for  ship- 
building, importing,  fishing,  &c.  :  showing  that  certain  sections  of 
the  population  become  turned  into  organisations  for  the  production 
of  certain  commodities,  without  reference  to  the  directive  agency  of 
any  man.  So  in  each  case  is  it  with  the  various  classes  of  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  professional  men,  &c.,  who  in  each  of  these  centres 
minister  to  those  engaged  in  its  special  industries  :  nobody  ordering 
them  to  come  or  to  go. 

Similarly  when  we  pass  from  production  to  distribution.     As  in 
India  at  the  present  time,  where  a  Juggernaut  festival  is  accompanied 
by  a  vast  fair ;  as,  according  to  Curtius  and  Mommsen,  in  Greece 
and  Kome,  the  gatherings  of  people  to  make  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
were  the  occasions  for  trading  ;  so  in  Christian  times,  church  festivals 
and  saints'  days,  drawing  assemblages  of  people  for  worship,  led  to 
active  exchange  of   commodities — the   names  of   the  fairs  proving 
their  origin.     This  was  not  arranged  by  anyone  :  it  arose  from  the 
common  sense  of  all  who  wanted  to  sell  some  things  and  buy  others. 
There  has  been  a  like  history  for  the  rise  of  markets,  and  the  transi- 
tion from  weekly  to  bi-weekly,  and  finally  to  daily,  markets  in  respect 
of  important  things — corn,  money,  securities.     No   superior  man, 
political  or  other,  dictated  these  developments.     When  barter  gave 
place  to  exchange  by  means  of  a  currency,  the  like  happened.     One 
wanting  to  dispose  of  surplus  goods,  meeting  those  who  had   no 
personal  need  for  such  goods,  took  in  exchange  certain  things  in 
universal  demand,  which  he  knew  he  would  be  able  to  pass  on  in 
like  manner — in  early  stages  articles  of  food,  of  warmth,  of  defence, 
of  ornament ;  and  from  such  articles  arose  in  each  case  a  currency — 
here  dried  fish,  there  tea-bricks,  and  in  other  cases  skins,  bundles  of 
cotton,  here  standard  bars  of  rock  salt,  there  standard  bars  of  iron,  in 
one  place  definite  lengths  of  cloth,  and  in  another  fine  mats,  and  in 
many  places  ornaments  and  the  materials  for  ornaments :  which  last, 
gold  and  silver,  being  relatively  portable,  passed  into  wide  use.   These 
precious  metals  were  at  first  in  quantities  actually  weighed ;  then  in 
quantities  of  professed  weight ;  and  finally  in  quantities  bearing  the 
king's  stamp  as  being  the  most  trustworthy.   No  great  man — political, 
industrial,  or  other — invented  this  system.   It  has  everywhere  resulted 
from  men's  efforts  to  satisfy  their  needs  in  the  easiest  ways.    So  was  it 
with  the  transition  from  a  currency  of  intrinsic  value  to  one  of  represen- 
tative value.     When,  instead  of  a  direct  payment  in  coin,  there  came 
to  be  used  a  memorandum  of  indebtedness  to  be  presently  discharged, 
which  could  be  transferred  to  others — when,  as  in  Italy,  to  save  the 
weighing  and  testing  of  miscellaneous  coins,  there  arose  the  practice 
of  depositing  specified  quantities  with  a  custodian  and  having  from 
him  negotiable  receipts — when,  as  in  England,  the  merchants,  after 
having  been  robbed  by  the  king  of  their  valuables,  left  for  security 
in  the  Tower,  sought  safer  places,  and,  depositing  them  in  the  vaults 
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of  goldsmiths,  received  in  return  '  goldsmiths'  notes,'  which  could 
pass  from  hand  to  hand ;  there  was  initiated  a  paper-currency.  Gold- 
smiths developed  into  bankers ;  after  central  banks  there  arose 
provincial  banks ;  promises  to  pay  became  to  a  great  extent  substi- 
tutes for  actual  payments ;  and  presently  grew  up  the  supplementary 
system  of  cheques,  extensively  serving  in  place  of  coin  and  notes. 
Finally,  bank-clerks  in  London,  instead  of  presenting  to  the  respective 
banks  the  many  and  various  claims  upon  them,  met  and  exchanged 
these  claims  and  settled  the  balance :  whence  presently  came  the 
clearing  house.  No  superior  man  arranged  all  this.  Each  further 
stage  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  economise  labour.  From  primi- 
tive fairs  up  to  the  daily  transactions  of  the  money  market,  distribu- 
tion and  exchange  have  developed  without  the  dictation  of  any  great 
man,  either  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  sort  or  of  Mr.  Mallock's  sort.  It  has 
been  so  throughout  all  other  arrangements  subserving  national  life, 
even  the  governmental.  Though  here  at  least  it  seems  that  the 
individual  will  and  power  play  the  largest  part,  yet  it  is  otherwise. 
I  do  not  merely  refer  to  the  fact  that  without  loyalty  in  citizens  a 
ruler  can  have  no  power ;  and  that  so  the  supremacy  of  a  man 
intrinsically  or  conventionally  great  is  an  outcome  of  the  average 
nature ;  but  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  governmental  evolution  is  essen- 
tially a  result  of  social  necessities.  On  tracing  its  earliest  stages 
from  savage  life  upwards,  it  becomes  manifest  that  even  a  ministry  is 
not  the  mere  invention  of  a  king.  It  'arises  everywhere  from  that 
augmentation  of  business  which  goes  along  with  increase  of  territory 
and  authority :  entailing  the  necessity  for  deputing  more  and  more 
work.  Under  its  special  aspect  it  seems  to  be  wholly  a  result  of  the 
king's  private  action,  but  under  its  general  aspect  it  is  seen  to  be 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  his  existence.  And  it  is  so  with 
governmental  institutions  at  large.  Without  tracing  these  further 
it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  saying  of  Macintosh — '  Constitutions  are 
not  made  but  grow.' 

Of  course  inequalities  of  nature  and  consequent  inequalities  of 
relative  position  are  factors  in  social  changes.  Of  course,  as  implied 
above,  any  assertion  of  the  approximate  equality  of  human  beings, 
save  in  the  sense  that  they  are  beings  having  sets  of  faculties  common 
to  them  all,  is  absurd ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
unlikenesses  which  exist  are  without  effects  on  social  life.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  social  evolution,  when  war 
is  the  business  of  life,  the  supremacy  of  a  leader  or  chief,  or  primitive 
king,  is  a  fact  of  cardinal  importance ;  and  also  that  the  initiator  of 
ecclesiastical  control  is  necessarily  distinguished  from  others  'by 
knowledge  and  intellectual  capacity.'  The  beginnings  of  industrial 
evolution  are  also  ascribed  by  me  to  differences  of  individual  capacity ; 
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as  instance  the  following  quotations  from  that  part  of  the  Principles 
of  Sociology  which  deals  with  Industrial  Institutions. 

The  natural  selection  of  occupations  has  for  its  primary  cause  certain  original 
differences  between  individuals,  partly  physical,  partly  psychical.  Let  us  for 
brevity's  sake  call  this  the  physio-psychological  cause  (§  730). 

That  among  the  fully-civilised  there  are  in  like  manner  specialisations  of  func- 
tion caused  by  natural  aptitudes,  needs  no  showing :  professions  and  crafts  are 
often  thus  determined  .  .  .  occupations  of  relatively  skilled  kinds  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  (§  731). 

Speaking  generally,  the  man  who,  among  primitive  peoples,  becomes  ruler,  is  at 
once  a  man  of  power  and  a  man  of  sagacity  :  his  sagacity  being  in  large  measure 
the  cause  of  his  supremacy.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  as  his  political  rule, 
though  chiefly  guided  by  his  own  interests,  is  in  part  guided  by  the  interests  of  his 
people,  so  his  industrial  rule,  though  having  for  its  first  end  to  enrich  himself,  has 
for  its  second  end  the  prosperity  of  industry  at  large.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that 
on  the  average  his  greater  knowledge  expresses  itself  in  orders  which  seem,  and 
sometimes  are,  beneficial  (§  770). 

In  its  beginnings  slavery  commonly  implies  some  kind  of  inferiority  (§  795). 

Considered  as  a  form  of  industrial  regulation,  slavery  has  been  natural  to  early 
stages  of  conflicts  and  consolidations  (§  800). 

The  rise  of  slavery  exhibits  in  its  primary  form  the  differentiation  of  the  regu- 
lative part  of  a  society  from  the  operative  part  (§  798). 

The  recognition  of  these  effects  of  individual  differences,  especially 
in  early  stages,  may  rightly  go  along  with  the  assertion  that  all  the 
large  traits  of  social  structure  are  otherwise  determined — that  all 
those  great  components  of  a  society  which  carry  on  the  various 
industries,  making  the  life  of  the  whole  possible,  all  those  specialised 
classes  which  have  established  and  maintained  the  inter-dependence 
of  the  producing  structures,  by  facilitating  and  regulating  the 
exchange  of  their  products,  have  arisen  from  the  play  of  aggregate 
forces,  constituted  of  men's  desires  directed  by  their  respective  sets  of 
circumstances.  Mr.  Mallock  alleges  that  the  great  fact  of  human 
inequality — the  fact  that  there  is  a  minority  '  more  gifted  and 
efficient  than  the  majority  ' — is  the  fundamental  fact  from  which  '  the 
main  structural  characteristics  of  all  civilised  societies  spring.' 7  That 
he  should  assert  this  in  presence  of  all  the  evidence  which  the 
Principles  of  Sociology  puts  before  him,  is,  to  use  the  weakest 
word,  surprising.  If  his  assertion  be  true,  however,  the  way  ol 
demonstrating  its  truth  lies  open  before  him.  In  volumes  II.  and  III. 
of  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  several  groups  of  institutions,  presented 
by  every  developed  society,  are  dealt  with  under  the  heads,  Political, 
Ecclesiastical,  Professional,  Industrial :  seventy-one  chapters  being  in- 
cluded in  them.  Each  chapter  treats  of  some  aspect,  some  division  or 
subdivision,  of  the  phenomena  grouped  under  the  general  head.  In- 
stead of  the  Industrial  Institutions  discussed  above,  suppose  that  Mr. 
Mallock  takes  a  group  not  touched  upon — Professional  Institutions. 
The  thesis  worked  out  in  the  part  so  entitled  is  that  all  the  professions 
7  Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  314-5. 
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are  differentiated  from  the  priesthood ;  and  the  differentiation  is  tacitly 
represented  as  due  to  the  slow  operation  of  those  natural  causes 
which  lead  to  specialisations  of  function  throughout  the  whole  social 
aggregate.  If  Mr.  Mallock  is  right,  then  of  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  ten  professions  enumerated,  each  is  wrong  by  omitting  to 
say  anything  about  the  great  man,  political,  industrial,  or  other,  who 
set  up  the  differentation  or  from  time  to  time  consciously  gave  it  a 
more  pronounced  character — who  thought  that  it  would  be  well  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  medical  class,  or  a  separate  teaching  class, 
or  a  separate  artist  class,  and  then  carried  his  thought  into  effect. 
Mr.  Mallock's  course  is  simply  to  take  each  of  these  chapters  and 
show  how,  by  the  recognition  of  the  supplementary  factor  on  which 
he  insists,  the  conclusions  of  the  chapter  are  transformed.  If  he 
does  this  he  will  do  more  than  by  merely  asserting  that  my  views  of 
social  evolution  are  wrong  because  the  '  great  fact  of  human  in- 
equality '  '  is  systematically  and  ostentatiously  ignored.' 

If  in  his  title  Mr.  Mallock  had,  instead  of  '  Evolution,'  written 
Social  Sustentation,  the  general  argument  of  his  book  would  have 
been  valid.  If,  further,  he  had  alleged  that  social  sustentation  is 
instrumental  to  social  evolution,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  processes 
facilitating  social  sustentation  social  evolution  cannot  take  place,  no 
one  could  have  gainsaid  his  conclusion.  And  if  he  had  inferred  that 
whoever  improves  these  processes  betters  the  conditions  which  favour 
social  evolution,  his  inference  would  have  been  true.  But  this  admis- 
sion may  be  made  without  admitting  that  the  men  who  directly  or 
indirectly  further  sustentation,  or  who  improve  the  quality  of  the  social 
units,  are  the  agents  who  determine  and  direct  social  evolution.  An 
account  of  their  doings  in  no  way  constitutes  an  account  of  that 
social  transformation  from  an  indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a 
definite  coherent  heterogeneity,  in  which  the  evolution  of  a  society 
essentially  consists. 

Moreover  Mr.  Mallock  is  justified  in  contending  that  the  great 
man — discoverer,  inventor,  teacher,  administrator,  or  other — may 
equitably  receive  all  the  reward  which,  under  the  principle  of  con- 
tract, flows  to  him  as  the  result  of  his  superiority  ;  and  that  disregard 
of  his  claim  by  the  mass  of  men  is  alike  inequitable  and  ungrateful. 
This  is  the  position  I  have  myself  taken,  as  witness  the  following  : — 

Even  were  an  invention  of  no  benefit  to  society  unless  thrown  open  to  unbought 
use,  there  would  still  be  no  just  ground  for  disregarding  the  inventor's  claim ;  any 
more  than  for  disregarding  the  claim  of  one  who  labours  on  his  farm  for  his  own 
benefit  and  not  for  public  benefit.  But  as  it  is,  society  unavoidably  gains  immensely 
more  than  the  inventor  gains.  Before  he  can  receive  any  advantage  from  his  new 
process  or  apparatus,  he  must  confer  advantages  on  his  fellow  men — must  either 
supply  them  with  a  better  article  at  the  price  ^usually  charged,  or  the  same  article 
at  a  lower  price.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  his  invention  is  a  dead  letter ;  if  he  does  it, 
he  makes  over  to  the  world  at  large  nearly  all  the  new  mine  of  wealth  he  has  opened. 
VOL.  XLIV— No.  259  B  B 
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By  the  side  of  the  profits  which  came  to  Watt  from  his  patents,  place  the  profits 
•which  his  improvements  in  the  steam-engine  have  since  brought  to  his  own  nation 
and  to  all  nations,  and  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  inventor's  share  is  infinitesimal 
compared  with  the  share  mankind  takes.  And  yet  there  are  not  a  few  who  would 
appropriate  even  his  infinitesimal  share !  8 

Had  Mr.  Mallock  recognised  the  fundamental  distinction  I  have 
pointed  out  between  social  sustentation,  life,  activity,  enlighten- 
ment, &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  development  of  social  structures 
on  the  other,  his  polemic  against  socialists  and  collectivists  would 
have  been  equally  effective,  and  he  would  not  have  entailed  upon  me 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  which  I  can  ill  spare. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

8  Justice,  pp.  110-11. 
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IT  does  not  seem  to  be  commonly  realised  that  America — that  is,  the 
United  States — is  on  the  way  to  become  the  Louvre  of  the  nations. 
From  year  to  year  its  public  galleries  have  been  enriched  with 
masterpieces  of  all  the  modern  schools ;  and  by  purchase,  bequest, 
or  gift,  many  valuable  and  some  great  pictures  by  the  older  Italian, 
Flemish,  and  Spanish  masters  have  been  added  to  the  already 
imposing  store  of  national  art  wealth.  In  New  York  pre-eminently, 
but  also  in  Boston,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  large 
cities  from  New  Orleans  in  the  south  to  Chicago  in  the  north,  and 
from  Baltimore  in  the  east  to  San  Francisco  in  the  west,  there  is 
now  so  numerous,  and,  in  the  main,  so  distinguished  a  congregation 
of  pictures,  of  all  schools  and  periods,  that  the  day  is  not  only  at  hand, 
but  has  arrived,  when  the  native  student  of  art  no  longer  needs  to  go 
abroad  in  order  to  learn  the  tidal  reach  and  high-water  mark  in  this 
or  that  nation's  achievement,  in  this  or  that  school's  accomplishment, 
in  this  or  that  individual  painter's  work.  In  time,  and  probably 
before  long,  the  great  desideratum  will  be  attained :  the  atmosphere 
wherein  the  creative  imagination  is  sustained  and  nourished.  At 
present  the  most  brilliant  American  painters  must  follow  the  trade- 
flag  of  art,  and  that  banner  flaunts  nowhere  steadily  but  in  Paris 
and  London.  There  are  now  in  America  more  training-schools,  more 
opportunities  for  instruction,  more  chances  for  the  individual  young 
painter  to  arrive  at  self-knowledge  than  were  enjoyed  of  old  by 
the  eager  youth  of  Flanders,  of  France,  of  Spain,  even  of  Italy.  But 
the  essential  is  still  wanting,  without  which  all  these  advantages  are 
merely  as  stars  among  the  branches.  There  is  no  atmosphere  of  art 
in  America  at  large.  Of  course,  I  speak  broadly ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  exceptions  emphasise  rather  than  discount  this  con- 
clusion. In  many  of  the  ateliers  in  New  York  and  Boston  there  is  a 
quick  and  informing  spirit;  every  here  and  there  a  nimble  and  delectable 
'  air  of  art '  prevails,  a  fortunate  but  purely  local  and  intransmissible 
spiritual  environment  for  a  few ;  and  there  are  men  like  Mr.  Lafarge, 
like  Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  like  Mr.  Macmonnies,  who  achieve  their  ends 
worthily  in  Washington  or  New  York,  without  influence  from  or 
heed  or  thought  of  London  or  Paris — men  who  must  be  persuasive 
to  the  artistic  instincts  and  patriotic  aspirations  of>  many  among  the 
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younger  generation.  But,  broadly  speaking,  there  is  no  atmosphere  of 
art  in  America.  A  short  time  ago,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
spoke  to  this  effect  in  a  thriving  New  England  city.  My  companion 
was  an  influential  citizen,  who,  like  the  aesthetically  minded 
evangelical  grocer  in  Mr.  Le  Grallienne's  latest  book,  '  wished  to  make- 
art  hum  '  in  his  particular  town.  He  was  amazed  at  my  generalisation, 
and  added,  still  bewilderedly  :  '  But  look  here,  now,  our  art  gallery  is 
not  only  one  of  the  best  in  the  States,  after  New  York  and  Boston, 
but  there  isn't  a  small  shopkeeper  in  the  place  but  is  proud  and 
pleased  to  come  and  look  at  the  pictures.  As  for  Saturday  after- 
noons .  .  .  you  should  see  the  "young  idea"  trooping  in  with  the 
teachers  and  school-marms !  Just  you  see  for  yourself,  and  you'll 
say  no  more  about  there  being  no  atmosphere  of  art  in  this  country, 
leastways  in  this  particular  town.' 

It  lies  thus :  in  the  great  majority  of  towns  throughout  the 
States  there  is  no  art  atmosphere  at  all ;  in  a  few  there  are  condi- 
tions which  do  not  actively  militate  against,  which  occasionally, 
and  as  it  were  half-unconsciously  and  half-reluctantly,  permit  the 
development  of  such  an  atmosphere.  For  the  spirit  of  art  is  a  shy 
Ariel,  and  it  loves  little  those  haunts  of  men  where  even  the  business 
and  social  interests  are  purely  parochial — and  the  parochialism  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  States  has  to  be  experienced  in  order 
to  be  realised.  But  every  few  years  the  radical  influences  at  work 
are  transmuting  these  conditions,  and  though  neither  Boston,  nor 
Washington,  nor  even  New  York  are  yet  art  centres  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  London,  or  Paris,  or  Munich,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  inevitable  must  happen.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  English  artists  was  born  and  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  the  Birmingham  of  sixty  years  or  so  ago,  and  that  the 
Birmingham  of  the  thirties  was  in  every  respect  more  parochial,  more 
unrelievedly  dismal,  more  devoid  of  any  mental  atmosphere  save 
that  of  commercialism  and  a  sad  religiosity,  than  is  Pittsburg  or  any 
other  as  dismal  or  more  dismal  American  manufacturing  centre.  If 
that  unpromising  Birmingham  gave  us  Edward  Burne-Jones,  the 
most  poetic  and  .individual  of  the  later  Victorians,  the  so  infinitely 
better-circumstanced  towns  of  the  States  may  well  be  the  nurseries 
of  young  genius  less  sorely  handicapped.  It  is  men,  not  environ- 
ments, which  constitute  the  chief  developing  influences  ;  and  young 
Burne-Jones's  friend  and  fellow-undergraduate,  William  Morris,  and 
his  accepted  master,  Kossetti,  had  far  more  to  do  with  his  career  than 
the  many  disadvantages  and  possible  advantages  of  Birmingham. 

In  actual  respect  of  art  treasures  the  great  cities  of  the  States  are 
already  beyond  our  own  provincial  cities  and  towns,  among  which 
only  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  stand  out  pre-eminent;  though  now 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  many  others  are  ambitious 
of  a  like  distinction. 
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There  are  the  obvious  reasons  of  widely  dispersed  wealth,  of 
enterprise,  of  individual,  local,  and  national  pride,  and,  of  course,  of 
mere  speculation,  to  account  for  the  continual  immigration  into  the 
States  of  works  of  art  of  exceptional  interest  and  value.  It  is,  for 
one  thing,  recognised  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Dives  need  not  keep  race- 
horses if  he  does  not  care  for  racing,  nor  a  yacht  if  he  does  not  care 
for  yachting,  nor  even  a  '  place  in  the  country '  if  he  prefers  urban 
life  :  but  he  must  own  pictures.  It  is  almost  the  paramount  sign  of 
culture,  and  culture  in  America  is  largely  identified  with  ample 
means.  Mr.  Dives  readily  enough  falls  in  with  this  general  per- 
suasion, for  he  knows  that  if  he  delivers  himself  over  to  wise 
guidance,  and  buys  with  discretion,  he  makes  a  good  investment 
against  the  hazards  of  fortune,  and  in  any  case  does  not  stand  to  lose. 
In  Europe,  pictures  purchased  by  private  individuals  are  generally 
lost  to  the  public  ;  in  America  they  commonly  change  ownership 
with  periodic  frequency,  and  soon  or  late  are  loaned  or  bequeathed  to 
•civic  or  national  collections. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  picture- collectors  in 
the  States  to  add  to  the  private  and  national  treasures  of  French 
art.  There  is  justification  for  the  remark  of  a  precocious,  or  perhaps 
only  convinced  boy,  who  in  reply  to  a  question  from  his  examiner 
answered  that  Barbizon  was  somewhere  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  Jules  Dupre,  Cazin,  Benjamin  Constant,  Carolus  Duran, 
are  better  known  by  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  than  by  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  Even  a  decorative  artist  like  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has 
an  American  public.  But  of  late  the  public  taste  has  become  more 
eclectic.  It  selects  where  and  what  it  will.  Some  of  the  best 
German  and  Italian,  many  of  the  best  British  contemporary  pictures, 
also  find  their  way  to  Transatlantic  collections.  The  chief  agents  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Eome,  are  on  the  alert  to  gratify 
wealthy  American  clients,  for  even  '  old  masters '  are  allured  by  the 
«pell  of  the  carter-Blanche. 

New  York,  naturally,  has  become  the  art  metropolis  of  the  States. 
Already  the  art  wealth  of  this  great  city  is  almost  incalculable. 
Boston  comes  next,  then  Washington.  But  notwithstanding  the 
general  idea  to  the  contrary,  the  finest  private  collections  are  not  in 
New  York.  The  famous  Lorillard-Wolfe,  Marquand,  Jay  Grould, 
•and  other  once  private  collections  are  now  wholly  or  in  part  public, 
and  are  to  be  seen  at  the  magnificent  galleries  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Certainly,  as  regards  modern  French  art  (with  some 
good  examples  of  Spanish  and  a  few  of  English  art),  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  there  is  no  private  collection  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or 
Washington,  to  compare  for  a  moment  with  that  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters 
at  Baltimore.  Of  all  the  'homes  of  art'  to  be  seen  in  America, 
Mr.  Walters's  is  pre-eminently  '  the  House  Beautiful.' 

It  is,  however,  to  the  great  public  exhibitions  only  that  most  visitors 
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turn,  and,  so  far  as  British  visitors  to  the  States  are  concerned,  to 
those  at  New  York  and  Boston.  Whatever  else  the  art  lover  visiting 
America  sees,  he  would  not  dream  of  missing  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  or  the  magnificent  galleries  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  where  the  finest  mural  painting  oversea  is  to  be  found. 
To  the  ordinary  tourist,  the  'National  Grallery '  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 
Let  me,  therefore,  give  some  idea  of  what  may  be  seen  at  this 
great  institution,  and  at  other  public  galleries  in  New  York,  before 
specifying  what  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

But  first  about  a  mysterious  legend  which  is  accepted  as  gospel 
throughout  the  States. 

There  is  one  picture  in  America  which,  for  convenience  sake,  may 
be  designated  '  Fata  Morgana.'  It  is  frequently  alluded  to,  and 
always  in  a  tone  of  reverent  admiration.  When  one  is  in  New  York 
one  hears  of  it  as  in  Boston  ;  when  one  is  in  Boston  one  hears  of  it 
as  either  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia ;  if  the  quest  be  pursued  in 
these  cities  the  picture  is  said  to  be  located  in  Baltimore,  and  so 
forth.  What  is  this  mysterious  work,  which  would  appear  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  treasure  of  art  in  America  ?  It  is  a  wholly 
imaginary  Kaphael.  I  found  the  most  rooted  conviction  in  all  so- 
called  '  art  circles '  that  America  is  the  happy  possessor  not  only  of  a 
Eaphael,  but  of  a  superbly  fine  example  of  that  master;  and,  as 
already  indicated,  the  picture  is  not  only  alluded  to  with  pride,  but 
with  an  admiration  that  is  akin  to  awe.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
picture  does  not  exist,  except  in  the  fervent  Transatlantic  imagination. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  Kaphael  in  America.  Strangely  enough,  there 
are  very  few  forgeries  even,  the  one  or  two  canvases  with  any 
approach  to  the  manner  of  the  great  Italian  master  being  so  ob- 
viously imitative  that  no  one  with  any  adequate  knowledge  of  his 
work  could  possibly  be  deceived.  It  is,  however,  a  pleasant  fiction, 
and  enables  patriotic  Americans  in  Europe  to  enlarge  upon  the  superb 
masterpiece  oversea. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  national  art 
collections.  This  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  splendid  bequests 
by  which  it  has  been  enriched,  and  notably  by  the  collections  of  the 
celebrated  American  connoisseur,  Mr.  Henry  Marquand,  and  of  Miss 
Catherine  Lorillard- Wolfe.  Since  the  completion  of  the  north  wing,  about 
three  years  ago,  the  galleries  themselves  must  be  accounted  as  among 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  bequests 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  one  year  were  presented  to  the 
national  trustees  the  whole  collection  of  Miss  Wolfe ;  the  splendid 
bequest  of  Mr.  Marquand,  including  fifty-two  oil-paintings  by  old 
masters  and  pictures  of  the  English  school  ;  twenty  valuable 
examples  of  the  modern  Dutch  and  American  schools  from  the 
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collection  of  Mr.  George  I.  Seney ;  the  famous  '  Horse  Fair  '  of  Eosa 
Bonheur,  presented  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt ;  and  the  not  less 
famous  '  Friedland,  1807,'  by  Meissonier,  the  gift  of  Judge  Henry 
Hilton,  who  also  presented  Detaille's  fine  '  Defence  of  Champigny.3 
It  is  a  pity  in  some  respects  that  the  conditions  of  these  bequests  pro- 
hibit a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  pictures,  for  both  the  Marquand 
and  Wolfe  collections  have  to  be  kept  isolated.  This  is  really  the  chief 
drawback  to  all  the  art  collections  in  America.  Bequests  of  the 
utmost  value  in  themselves  are  frequently  marred  in  the  giving  by 
stipulations  which,  while  excellent  for  the  preservation  of  the  memory 
of  the  donor,  are  apt  to  interfere  materially  with  the  educative  in- 
fluence which  the  pictures,  properly  classified  and  arranged,  might 
be  expected  to  exercise.  Another  drawback,  alas  !  not  confined  to 
American  collections,  is  that  of  false  attributions,  complacently  allowed 
by  the  authorities.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  see  in  what  a  difficult 
position  the  trustees  of  museums  and  picture-galleries  are  placed 
when  they  have  to  accept  pictures,  bequeathed  or  loaned,  which  are 
specifically  stated  as  being  by  masters  obviously  innocent  of  the 
misdemeanour.  From  an  educative  point  of  view  it  is  deplorable  to  have 
such  numbers  of  pictures  attributed  to  great  names,  pictures  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  are  open  to  grave  suspicion,  and  in  any  case  are 
inferior.  Again  and  again,  in  going  through  the  loan  sections  of  the 
great  galleries,  one  is  reminded  of  that  '  superb  early  Titian '  which, 
during  the  process  of  being  cleaned,  revealed  beneath  its  ancientness 
a  fine  portrait  of  George  the  Third  of  England.  It  would  be  well  if 
some  powers  of  discretion  were  vested  in  the  trustees  of  national 
collections. 

Besides  the  valuable  collections,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Marquand  and  Miss  Lorillard-Wolfe,  there  is  the 
small  but  fine  loan  collection  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson.  This  consists  of 
twenty-seven  pictures  in  all.  Among  these  the  most  interesting  early 
work  is  the  portrait  of  Madame  Garden  by  Eembrandt,  a  painting 
displaying  remarkable  insight  and  grip  of  character,  as  well  as  a  rich 
and  vivid  colouring.  With  this  exception,  and  that  of  a  fine  example 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  all  the  Jefferson  pictures  of  importance  are 
modern.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  large  canvas  depicts  the  four 
grandchildren  of  John  Julius  Angerstein.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest 
that  this  Mr.  Angerstein  was  the  able  connoisseur  whose  private 
collection,  obtained  by  Government  purchase  early  in  the  present 
century,  was  the  nucleus  of  our  own  national  collection.  George  the 
Fourth  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
purchasing  the  Angerstein  collection,  which  consisted  of  thirty-eight 
pictures ;  and  a  grant  of  Parliament  of  60,000£.,  proposed  by  Government, 
was  voted  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1824,  to  defray  the  outlay  of  purchase 
and  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  preservation  and  public  exhibition 
of  the  collection.  The  initial  exhibition,  the  immediate  forerunner  of 
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our  National  Gallery,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Angerstein,  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1824.  This 
example  of  the  art  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  is  an  extremely  pleasing  one,  with  all  the  grace 
and  distinction  of  that  artist  at  his  best,  and  with  the  vivid  strength 
in  handling  which  characterised  his  work  after  his  election  to  the 
Koyal  Academy.  Even  more  interesting  in  itself,  however,  is  the 
admirable  portrait  by  the  same  artist  of  the  famous  English 
tragedian,  John  Philip  Kemble.  Here  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  a 
sitter  after  his  own  heart ;  and  certainly  he  has  well  interpreted  for 
us  the  actor  who  was  not  only  so  celebrated  in  his  own  profession,  but 
was  also  known  as  one  of  the  most  refined  and  cultured  minds  of  his 
day.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  the  '  Kemble '  to  the  portrait  of 
another  famous  actor — for  close  by  hangs  Gainsborough's  portrait  of 
Eichard  Brinsley  Sheridan — and  to  note  that  these  two  fine  portraits 
belong  to  one  who  is  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  American  actors,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  a  painter  of  high  repute  ;  for  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson, 
who  is  the  leaner  of  this  collection,  is  also  the  distinguished  American 
actor  and  only  less  distinguished  painter  of  American  landscape. 

Among  the  modern  paintings  in  the  Jefferson  collection  are 
several  examples  of  the  modern  Dutch  and  French  schools.  I 
have  seen  nowhere  a  more  beautiful  example  of  the  art  of  Daubigny 
than  the  lovely  '  Dieppe.'  Here  the  painter,  with,  it  must  be 
admitted,  the  transforming  vision  of  the  poet,  has  depicted  the 
little  French  sea  town  from  the  landward  side  of  the  harbour.  The 
painting  is  beautiful,  luminous,  and  has  all  that  wonderful  freshness 
and  accuracy  of  colour  which  give  to  Daubigny's  work  so  much  dis- 
tinction. One  other  picture  here  ranks  with  the  '  Dieppe '  in  beauty — 
Corot's  '  Ville  D'Avray,'  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  exquisitely 
detailed  pictures  which  ever  came  from  the  brush  of  the  prince  of 
nature-interpreters.  Another  noteworthy  picture  in  the  section  is  a 
canvas  by  Thomas  Couture.  Every  lover  of  modern  French  art  knows 
Couture's  celebrated  '  Romans  of  the  Decadence '  in  the  Louvre, 
painted  just  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  masterly  alike  in  composition, 
drawing,  and  colour.  There  are  not,  however,  many  pictures  by 
Couture,  out  of  France  at  any  rate,  which  show  him  in  his  more  dis- 
tinctly imaginative  mood.  Indeed,  even  in  France  he  is  known 
practically  only  as  the  history  and  genre  painter,  as  the  brilliant 
pupil  of  Gros  and  of  Paul  Delaroche.  But  in  '  The  Spring,'  one  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  pictures,  he  reveals  himself  in  a  new,  striking,  and 
poetic  manner.  The  scene  depicted  is  that  of  an  almost  nude  man 
stooping  to  drink  at  a  spring  on  a  wild  and  gloomy  hillside  luridly 
lit  by  the  setting  sun.  In  composition,  in  colour,  in  atmosphere,  this 
small  canvas  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  national  art  collection  of 
New  York.  Two  very  fine  examples  of  modern  Dutch  domestic  art  bear 
the  names  of  Josef  Israels  and  Albert  Neuhuys  :  that  of  Israels  being 
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the  fine  picture,  which  I  remember  having  seen  in  the  Salon,  called 
'  The  Madonna  of  the  Cottage ' — a  peasant  woman  washing  the  baby  on 
her  lap.  Neuhuys's  picture  portrays  a  mother  and  babe  also,  though 
here  there  is  no  straining  after  any  arbitrary  symbolism.  One  of  the 
best  of  Van  Marcke's  pictures  is  here — '  Cattle  with  Landscape,'  vivid, 
and  full  of  that  wet  shimmer  of  Northern  spring  which  charac- 
terises so  much  of  his  work,  with  its  fresh  sunlight  and  almost 
over-emphasised  brilliancies  of  atmospheric  changes.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  equally  fortunate  in  securing  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  the  fine  if  austere  art  of  Anton  Mauve.  '  The  Departure 
of  the  Flock,'  a  vision  of  a  shepherd  leading  his  sheep  across  a  great 
silvery  brown  upland,  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  that  modern  Dutch 
school  of  which  the  late  Anton  Mauve  is,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  ex- 
emplar. The  Jefferson  loan  collection  not  inaptly  ends  with  a  fine 
'  Ideal  Landscape '  from  the  brush  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.  Here  we 
have  the  work  of  one  who  is  as  poetic  an  interpreter  of  Nature  as 
George  Inness,  the  chief  of  American  landscapists. 

The  other  rooms  of  the  Eastern  Gallery  (Nos.  5,  6,  and  7)  are  of 
particular  interest.  Severally  they  comprise  the  loan  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Jay  Gould  (loaned  by  Miss  Helen  Gould),  the 
bequeathed  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Marquand,  and  the  pictures 
presented  by  Mr.  George  Hearn,  with  others  of  great  value  per- 
sented  to  or  purchased  by  the  trustees.  The  few  pictures  of  the  late 
Jay  Gould  are  among  those  which  have  most  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  students  in  New  York,  for  they  represent  admirably 
the  varied  aspects  of  contemporary  French  art.  The  collection 
begins  with  the  small  but  exceedingly  fine  '  Cattle  in  Pasture,'  by 
Rosa  Bonheur,  a  little  picture  full  of  atmosphere  and  the  exquisite 
suffusion  of  afternoon  light,  and  not  less  beautiful  because  it  is  one 
of  the  least  mannered  works  of  the  famous  French  artist.  Next  it 
hangs  a  vivid  painting,  '  Cavaliers  at  Lunch/  by  the  brilliant  but 
unequal  Ferdinand  Koybet.  Among  the  next  score  of  canvases 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  fine  landscape  by  Jules  Dupr6 ; 
of  an  excellent  Shakespearean  subject  (Bassanio  choosing  the  leaden 
casket)  by  Cabanel ;  and  a  striking  little  forest  scene  on  wood  by 
Diaz.  The  remaining  space  of  this  room  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
work  of  American  painters,  though  it  has  one  large  and  popular 
foreign  work  in  the  canvas  of  the  Bohemian  artist,  Vacslav  Brozik. 
Many  will  remember  the  great  success  in  Paris  of  his  two  best-known 
pictures  :  '  The  Embassy  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  at 
the  Court  of  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France'  (Salon  of  1873;  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum),  and  '  The  Condemnation  of  John  Huss  by 
the  Council  of  Constance'  (Paris,  1883),  which  was  purchased  by 
national  subscription  for  the  Prague  Museum.  Strangely  enough, 
most  of  the  smaller  pictures  of  this  eminent  pupil  of  Piloty  and 
Munkacsy  are  in  American  private  collections.  That  by  which  he 
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is  represented  here  was  presented  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Morris 
Jesup.  It  represents  Christopher  Columbus  at  the  Court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  moment  when  the  contract  between 
Ferdinand  and  Columbus  is  about  to  be  signed,  Isabella  having 
offered  her  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  because 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Spanish  Treasury  on  account  of  the  Moorish 
wars.  But,  despite  this  Bohemian  masterpiece  and  excellent  examples 
of  the  art  of  Grolleron,  Charles  Jacques,  and  other  foreign  painters, 
the  best  work  here  is  by  Americans.  Foremost  comes  the  great 
work  of  George  Inness,  'Peace  and  Plenty.'  This,  perhaps  his 
masterpiece,  is  a  huge  landscape  irradiated  with  a  Claude-like  glow, 
and  both  in  its  distinctive  merits  and  characteristic  defects  exempli- 
fies the  art  of  the  most  eminent,  if  singularly  erratic  and  unequal, 
of  American  painters.  Much  finer,  however,  is  the  less-known  or 
less-talked-about  '  Autumn  Gold,'  by  the  same  painter,  than  which 
Turner  himself  never  painted  anything  richer  in  sunset  glow,  or 
made  foreground  leaves  more  aflame  with  living  light.  Among 
several  fine  pictures,  I  must  content  myself  with  mention  only  of  an 
admirable  painting  of  the  Spanish  Peaks  in  South  Colorado,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Colman,  whom  one  might  take  to  be  an  American  pupil  of 
Giovanni  Costa ;  and  a  very  lovely  Nature  study  by  the  young  Penn- 
sylvanian  painter,  William  Anderson  Coffin,  called  'The  Bain.'  Mr. 
Coffin  was  a  pupil  of  Eosa  Bonheur,  and  gained  the  bronze  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889.  At  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in 
1891,  the  "Webb  Prize  for  landscape  was  awarded  to  him  for  this  very 
picture,  '  The  Eain,'  one  of  the  loveliest  pictorial  studies  of  the  grey 
and  green  effects  of  clearing  rain  which  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  an  abrupt  change  to  enter  the  Marquand  Gallery.  Even 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  room  no  effort  has  been  made  to  attain 
any  systematic  arrangement.  Thus  Hogarth  rubs  shoulders  with 
Moroni,  Vandyck  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Kembrandt  with  Gains- 
borough, Lucas  Van  Leyden  with  Old  Crome,  and  Constable  with 
Vandyck  on  the  one  side,  Velasquez  and  Massaccio  on  the  other. 
Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  Marquand  collection  is  'The  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,'  by  Jan  Van  Eyck.  This  small  panel-picture  is  in 
the  very  finest  manner  of  the  great  Flemish  master.  If,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  it  was  painted  as  a  predella  for  an  altar-picture 
of  much  larger  size,  it  is  interesting  as  an  almost  unique  instance  of 
an  early  Flemish  predella  panel.  If,  again,  as  probabilities  indicate, 
Van  Eyck  so  intended  it,  he  wholly  departed  from  the  custom  of  his 
country,  and  followed  the  Italian  and  Spanish  disposition  in  regard 
to  altar-pieces.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  this  beautiful 
little  work  was  the  third  predella  for  the  celebrated  picture  of  '  The 
Triumph  of  the  Christian  Church,'  now  in  the  Madrid  gallery.  The 
Madrid  picture  consists  of  the  main  central  panel  only,  and  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  other  two  of  the  three  predella  panels,  of 
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which  this  in  the  Marquand  collection  is  supposed  to  be  the  third. 
What  is  authentic  in  its  history  indicates  that  it  was  obtained,  in  1887, 
from  the  collection  of  the  Hamborough  family  at  Steep  Hill  Castle, 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  further  back  than  1830  all  is  sup- 
position. The  perfection  of  Van  Eyck's  technique  is  as  obvious  in 
this  small  panel  as  in  the  masterpiece  in  Madrid.  The  scene  repre- 
sented is  that  of  the  body  of  the  Saviour,  extended  on  a  shroud  or 
winding-sheet  held  at  the  end  by  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  In  the  centre  the  fainting  Virgin  is  upheld  by  St.  John, 
whilst  on  the  left  Mary  Magdalene  is  seen  advancing.  The  shape 
and  dimensions  of  the  panel  (13|  by  10  inches)  leave  little  doubt 
that  it  was  originally  painted  as  one  of  the  series  of  predella 
subjects.  Another  fine  Van  Eyck  here  is  '  The  Virgin  and  Child,' 
the  Virgin,  dressed  in  a  long  scarlet  robe,  standing  in  a  niche 
of  richly  sculptured  Gothic  architecture,  and  looking  tenderly 
down  at  the  Child,  whom  she  holds  against  her  breast.  This  is  the 
panel  which  was  in  the  King  of  Holland  sale  in  1850  ;  was  exhibited 
at  Manchester  in  1857,  and  at  the  Koyal  Academy  some  time  in  the 
seventies,  till  its  transference  from  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  to  America. 
It  is  the  work  described  in  Waagen's  Art  Treasures,  iv.  190.  Besides 
these  two  fine  examples  of  Van  Eyck,  the  Marquand  collection  boasts 
several  canvases  by  Frans  Hals.  One  or  two  of  these  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  however,  though  there  is  little  question  as  to 
'  The  Wife  of  Frans  Hals  ; '  the  charming  and  refined  '  Portrait  of  a 
Man,'  which  came  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire ;  and  *  The  Smoker,'  a  young  peasant  negligently  dressed  in  a 
brown  jacket,  with  disordered  hair,  and  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe, 
with  two  women  in  the  background  laughing,  and  one  of  them 
resting  her  hand  upon  the  man's  shoulder.  Some  readers  will 
remember  the  third,  as  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  the 
Koyal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition  of  1887.  Near  it  hangs  the  very 
beautiful  '  Music  Lesson '  of  Gabriel  Metsu,  from  the  Perkins 
collection  ;  and  not  far  from  it  a  clever  but  not  absolutely  authentic 
'  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman '  by  Gerard  Terburg,  which  is  too  vaguely 
spoken  of  as  purchased  in  London  in  1883.  Mr.  Marquand  was 
proud  of  his  several  examples  of  Velasquez,  and  with  justice.  Those 
in  his  collection  begin  with  the  fine  portrait  of  Queen  Mariana  of 
Austria,  the  second  wife  of  Philip  the  Fourth.  A  similar  portrait  of 
this  fantastic  example  of  Court  beauty  is  in  the  Belvidere  Gallery  in 
Vienna.  The  present  canvas  was  formerly  in  the  Duncan  collection, 
and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Marquand  through  Mr.  Martin  Colnaghi. 
Velasquez'  fine  portrait  of  himself,  a  small  half-length  bust  of 
twenty-one  to  twenty-seven  inches,  is  that  which  early  in  the  present 
century  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  then  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
indirectly  from  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Spain.  The  American 
catalogue  has  the  following  extraordinary  entry :  '  Purchased  from 
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the  Prince  of  Peace.'  We  do  not  know  the  collection,  but  suspect 
that  the  often-heard-of  Eaphael  must  be  sought  for  there.  From  the 
same  collection  (the  catalogue  says  '  from  the  Gallery  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace ')  is  a  portrait  of  Olivarez,  also  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
collection.  The  fine  boy  portrait  of  Baltasar  Carlos  (eldest  son  of 
Philip  the  Fourth),  a  very  fine  work,  is  the  picture  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Desborough.  After  his  Velasquez  pictures, 
Mr.  Marquand  was  proudest  of  his  canvases  by  Eubens  and 
Rembrandt.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
beautiful  '  Susanna  and  the  Elders,'  although  there  is  no  record  of 
the  earlier  history  of  this  picture,  nor  any  of  its  having  been 
engraved  or  reproduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviously  not 
only  by  Eubens  himself,  but  belongs  to  his  finest  period.  Here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  his  model  was  Helen  Fourment,  whom  he 
married  in  1630,  and  who  died  in  1640 ;  so  that  presumably  this 
particular  painting  is  to  be  relegated  to  one  of  these  ten  years. 
More  obviously  a  portrait-study  is  the  '  Portrait  of  a  Man ' — the 
same  picture  as  that  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Methuen,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  Winter 
Exhibition  in  1877.  There  is  an  account  of  it  in  The  English 
Connoisseur,  London,  1766,  i.  336.  The  large  '  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,'  a  dramatic  and  resplendent  composition,  while  not  absolutely 
convincingly  by  Eubens,  is  possibly  the  actual  handiwork  of  the 
great  Flemish  master.  It  was  purchased  from  a  private  collection 
near  Venice.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Eubens  studio  rather  than  of  Eubens  himself.  Of  the 
small  landscape  pictures  by  Eembrandt,  few  galleries  contain  anything 
finer  than  '  The  Mills,'  which  Mr.  Marquand  looked  upon  with 
justice  as  one  of  his  treasures-trove.  This  very  beautiful  little 
work  has  an  inscription  upon  the  back  of  the  picture,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  authentic,  to  the  effect  that  the  old  red  mill  in  the 
foreground  was  that  in  which  Eembrandt  was  born.  '  The  Mills  '  is 
a  sombre  landscape  of  a  warm  brownish  tone,  overlaid  by  dark  grey 
clouds  heavy  with  rain,  which  are  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the 
canal  and  hang  over  the  distant  landscape,  shadowing  almost  to 
obscurity  the  long  line  of  mills  that  border  the  canal.  The  old  red 
mill,  which  stands  in  the  foreground,  with  its  tiled  roof,  massive  walls, 
and  arched  gateway,  the  moving  figures,  the  quay,  and  the  boats 
which  drift  upon  the  waters  of  the  canal,  dwell,  like  Eembrandt 
himself,  in  a  perpetual  golden  glow.  In  its  own  kind  as  fine  is  a 
slightly  larger  but  still  small  canvas,  '  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, '  a  picture  similar,  except  in  certain  minor  differences,  to 
that  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  Between  these  two  hangs 
a  powerful  portrait  of  a  man  with  long  black  hair  falling  on  both 
sides  of  his  wide,  flat,  linen  collar;  purchased  from  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  in  1883,  and  painted,  according  to  Dr.  Bode,  about 
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1640.  There  are,  however,  no  portraits  in  the  Marquand  collection 
to  surpass  in  interest  the  two  splendid  examples  respectively  of  Hans 
Holbein  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  superb  portrait  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  bears  the  date  1539  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture, 
which  came  to  Mr.  Marquand  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Jesse,  of  Ruthin, 
North  Wales.  The  famous  Archbishop  is  represented  wearing  a  long 
forked  beard,  and  is  clad  in  a  black  furred  gown,  with  a  black  cap  on  his 
head.  He  stands  upright  behind  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  on 
which  are  placed  an  hour-glass,  a  book,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  whereon 
is  inscribed  in  finely  formed  characters  the  Latin  version  of  the  5th 
chapter  of  Second  Corinthians.  The  companion  work  of  Leonardo- 
affords  an  interesting  contrast,  and  yet  a  more  interesting  similarity. 
In  both  instances  each  great  painter  has  striven  his  utmost  to  repre- 
sent truly  and  beautifully  the  sitter  as  seen  through  the  pictorial 
imagination.  The  lovely  little  panel  of  Leonardo  depicts  the  half- 
length,  full-faced  portrait  of  a  young  patrician,  with  a  wreath  of 
foliage  around  her  head  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  salver  of  fruit. 
She  has  long,  flowing,  golden  hair,  and  is  attired  in  a  rich  dress  of 
Italian  fifteenth-century  fashion.  In  all  probability  this  admirable 
and  unique  little  work  should  be  referred  to  Leonardo's  early  period ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  to  Milan.  At  one  time  this  Leonardo  was  one 
of  the  treasures  at  Boyle  Farm,  Thames  Ditton,  at  first  in  the  owner- 
ship of  Lord  de  Ros,  and  afterwards  of  Lord  St.  Leonards.  It  is  not 
with  any  of  these  works,  however,  that  the  Marquand  collection 
opens,  but  with  the  well-known  picture  by  Hogarth,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  C.  H.  Hawkins  (and  engraved  in  1786  by  M.  Knight), 
of '  Miss  Rich  Building  a  House  of  Cards/  This  is  followed  by  a 
fine  example  of  Pieter  de  Molyn  the  Elder.  His  '  Landscape  with 
Cottage '  is  painted  with  all  the  truth,  the  warm  and  forcible  colour- 
ing, and  atmospheric  transparency  of  this  artist's  best  work.  Fairly 
good  examples  of  S.  Van  Hoogstraaten  and  Of.  Tiepolo  follow,  but  are 
both  dwarfed  by  the  fine  Moroni,  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  man 
holding  in  his  left  hand  an  open  letter.  It  is  a  conventional  but, 
within  its  limits,  admirable  painting  by  a  conventional  but  at  his 
best  most  able  and  brilliant  painter.  The  fine  panel-portrait  of  a 
middle-aged  lady  by  Vandyck  is  that  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1875  ;  but  this  is  surpassed  by  the  very  much  finer 
portrait  of  James  Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  purchased 
in  1886  from  Lord  Methuen,  and  familiar  to  many  in  the  fine 
mezzotint  by  Earlom  and  the  line  engraving  by  Houbraken.  Next 
to  the  Susanna  of  Rubens  already  alluded  to  hangs  perhaps  the 
noblest  example  of  Ruysdael  in  America.  Entitled  simply  '  Land- 
scape,' it  depicts  a  pool,  surrounded  by  a  rocky  margin,  from  which 
the  water  has  found  a  channel  through  which  it  passes  away  to  the 
left.  In  the  centre,  on  the  bank  of  the  pool,  are  two  men  driving 
sheep ;  on  the  right  and  left  are  groups  of  trees,  and  above,  a  bright 
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sky  with  fleecy  clouds.  Mr.  Marquand  obtained  this  canvas  from 
Mr.  M.  Sedelmayer  in  1886.  Among  the  English  pictures  in  the 
Marquand  collection  stand  out  pre-eminent  Constable's  famous 
1  Lock  on  the  Stour'  and  'The  Valley  Farm.'  The  former  is  the 
picture  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Academy  in  1824,  and  sold 
on  the  first  day  of  exhibition  for  1571.  10s.  It  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Marquand  from  Alfred  Lucas,  brother  of  the  engraver  who 
reproduced  it.  Still  more  beautiful  is  the  large  and  noble  canvas 
entitled  '  The  Valley  Farm,'  which,  by  the  way,  was  also  painted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Stour  near  Flatford  Mill.  This  particular  canvas  is 
claimed  to  be  the  original  picture,  and  that  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  London  is  affirmed  to  be  a  copy;  but  it  is  not  explained  what 
authority  there  is  for  this  assertion.  Certainly  the  fact  remains  that 
'  The  Valley  Farm '  in  the  Marquand  collection  is  one  of  the  finest 
Constables  in  existence.  Gainsborough's  lovely  picture  of  '  A  Girl 
with  a  Cat '  is  here  too,  looking  more  beautiful  than  I  remembered 
it  in  London  some  ten  years  or  more  ago.  It  was  purchased  from 
the  executors  of  Sir  Francis  Bolton  in  1887.  The  cat  in  this  picture 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  animal  painting  which  Gains- 
borough ever  achieved.  Also  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Bolton  comes  the  same  painter's  fine  '  Landscape,'  a  large 
canvas  of  74^  by  55j  inches.  There  is  but  one  Turner  among  the 
Marquand  pictures  :  that  of  '  Saltash.'  It  is  that  which  affords  a  view 
of  the  river  Tamar  in  the  foreground,  with  a  barge  at  a  dock  on  the 
left,  with  groups  of  men,  women,  sailors,  and  horses.  It  was  painted 
about  1813,  and  purchased  in  1851  by  John  Miller,  of  Liverpool,  for 
300  guineas.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Kuskin  dated  the  22nd  of  November, 
1852,  says :  '  I  once  bid  up  to  300L  for  it,  but  it  went  higher,  and  I 
had  no  more  to  give.'  'Saltash'  was  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  1885,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Marquand  in  1886. 
The  chief  other  English  picture  is  a  luminous  and  very  lovely  example 
of  the  marine  painting  of  Bonington.  It  is  a  characteristic  sea-coast 
with  figures,  and  is  that  which  in  1888  was  in  the  Sedelmayer  col- 
lection. Besides  the  pictures  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  the 
Marquand  collection  interesting  examples  of  some  of  the  minor 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters;  a  very  fine  example  of  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  '  Christ  Presented  to  the  People  ' — presumably  the  original 
of  the  picture  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery,  Vienna,  and  familiar  to  col- 
lectors from  the  old  engraving  of  it  by  Lucas  Van  Leyden  himself  in 
1510;  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  Old  Crome  ('Hautbois  Common,' 
Sedelmayer  collection),  Johannes  Ver  Meer  (Van  der  Meer  van 
Delft),  David  Teniers,  Albert  Cuyp,  Teniers  the  Younger,  Zur- 
baran,  and  Pierre  Prud'hon.  The  last-named  is  represented  by  the 
'  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'  which  is  especially  interesting  as  being 
the  original  sketch  for  the  picture  in  the  Louvre,  with  variations. 
The  subject  was  often  repeated  by  the  artist,  one  of  the  repetitions 
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being  in  the  famous  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  which  is  now, 
happily,  in  the  possession  of  the  nation.  That  which  is  in  the 
Marquand  collection  was  formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  W.  M.  Hunt,  the 
artist. 

The  most  important  canvas  of  the  small  collection  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  George  A.  Hearn  is  a  very  fine  example 
of  the  art  of  Richard  Wilson.  Entitled  '  The  Storm,'  it  is  rather 
larger  than  most  of  the  landscape  studies  of  the  famous  father 
of  English  landscape  painting.  It  shows  great  knowledge  under 
that  curiously  austere  handling  which  characterises  the  painting 
of  this  eminent  master.  There  is  a  good  example  of  one  of  the 
less-known  English  painters,  James  Stark — whose  masterpiece,  '  The 
Valley  of  the  Yare,'  is  in  the  National  Gallery — called  '  Willows 
by  the  Water-courses,'  fine  enough  to  justify  his  name  as  '  the  river- 
side painter.'  '  The  Midday  Meal '  is  adequately  representative  of 
George  Morland  :  and  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  J.  S.  Cotman 
with  his  '  Coast  Scene ; '  Hogarth  with  '  The  Shepherdess  ; '  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  with  his  interesting  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
second  son  of  King  George  the  Second,  and  Commander-in-Chief  at 
the  battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Culloden  ;  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  with  his 
portrait  of  William  Forsyth  ;  and  John  Hoppner  with  his  '  Portrait  of  a 
Lady '  (better  known  as  '  The  Lady  with  the  Coral  Necklace ').  In  the 
same  room,  but  not  belonging  to  the  Hearn  collection,  are  some  fine 
examples  of  English  art,  beginning  with  a  really  excellent  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  York  by  Sir  William  Beechey.  Side  by  side  with  it  is 
a  fairly  good  example  of  the  painting  of  Pieter  Van  der  Faes  (better 
known  as  Sir  Peter  Lely),  though  his  faults  of  cold  and  conventional 
colouring  and  his  superficial  mannerisms  are  certainly  conspicu- 
ous. Of  the  three  or  four  Reynoldses,  the  most  important  is  the 
large  canvas  depicting  '  The  Hon.  Henry  Fane  and  his  Guardians, 
Inigo  Jones  and  Charles  Blair.'  This  picture  was  purchased  some 
ten  or  more  years  ago  by  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  of  London,  from  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  It  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  Earls  of  Westmorland, 
at  Apsthorpe,  in  Northumberland,  since  it  was  painted  about  1774  ; 
the  young  Henry  Fane,  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  having 
been  the  second  son  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  the 
same  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
This  well-known  picture  is  reproduced  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
published  engravings  of  works  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  believe 
there  are  two  or  three  places  where  the  '  original '  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  portrait  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  is  to  be  seen. 
Possibly  that  in  the  Eastern  Gallery  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is 
the  actual  original ;  personally,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  painting 
is  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  all.  If  so,  it  has  neither  that  rich- 
ness of  colouring  nor  that  insight  into  essential  characteristics  which 
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distinguishes  the  best  work  of  that  artist.  Next  it  hangs  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  Turner's  pictures — the  beautiful  '  Conway  Castle,'  a  view 
of  the  walled  town  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  with  a  rainbow  drifting 
over  the  water  to  the  right.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  Turner,  in  his  most  controlled  period,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  America.  A  little-known  English  portrait-painter, 
though  of  great  merit,  has  a  most  interesting  portrait  of  General 
Ireton.  The  painter  in  question  is  Eobert  Walker,  who  flourished  at 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  manner  he  closely  resembles  his 
master,  Vandyck,  and  became  known  as  Cromwell's  portrait-painter. 
His  best  paintings  are  in  English  galleries,  and  comprise  admirable 
likenesses  of  the  Protector,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Admiral  Blake,  and 
other  notables.  The  General  Ireton  here  represented  is,  of  course, 
the  famous  Parliamentarian  general,  who  married  Cromwell's  daughter 
Bridget,  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and 
crowned  his  military  career  by  the  taking  of  Limerick,  where  he  died 
of  the  pestilence  in  1651.  This  picture  came  to  America  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Jacob  H.  Lazarus.  Half  a  dozen  canvases 
farther  on  the  visitor  comes  upon  a  most  lovely  little  Italian  land- 
scape of  Richard  Wilson.  Like  so  many  of  the  works  by  this  artist, 
it  bears  no  definite  title,  but  seems  to  me  to  be  a  view  of  the  Lake  of 
Albano  seen  from  the  high  ground  of  Castel  Gandolfo.  Equally 
vaguely  named  is  a  large  and  fine  English  landscape  by  Gainsborough, 
which  appears  to  have  been  painted  in  Wales.  This  picture  and 
the  Wilson,  along  with  Lawrence's  '  Lady  Ellenborough,'  Morland's 
'  Weary  Wayfarers,'  the  portraits  by  Beechey,  Constable  and  Eeynolds, 
also  an  admirable  example  of  the  art  of  John  Phillip — '  Gossip  at  the 
Well ' — and  a  most  beautiful  and  marvellously  detailed  picture  called 
*  The  Old  Oak,'  by  John  Crome,  surpassed  by  nothing  produced  by 
the  so-called  pre-Eaphaelite  School,  are  all  loaned  from  the  private 
collection  of  Mr.  George  A.  Hearn.  The  most  interesting  among  the 
works  of  the  several  modern  French,  Dutch,  and  other  Continental 
painters  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  the  Eastern  Gallery 
is  an  exceedingly  able*  study  by  Goya,  afterwards  used  for  one  of  his 
etchings  in  the  series  of  '  Caprichos '  (No.  60). 

WILLIAM  SHARP. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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THE  HISTORICAL  METHOD 
OF  J.   A.   FROUDE 


THE  modern  school  of  historical  writing  may  now  be  said  to  have 
superseded  the  older  method  which  flourished  in  the  last  century. 
Hume  and  Eobertson,  Bossuet  and  Voltaire,  aimed  mainly  at  pre- 
senting a  living  picture  of  a  given  epoch  with  artistic  completeness 
of  composition  and  of  form.  Gibbon  carried  out  this  aim  to  an 
-almost  ideal  type,  basing  it  (as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  done) 
on  exhaustive  study  of  all  accessible  materials  to  be  found  in  print. 
And  Gibbon's  laborious  imitator,  Dean  Milman,  is  perhaps  the  last 
great  exponent  of  that  method — sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus 
tequis. 

The  historians  of  the  present  century,  under  the  influence  ori- 
ginally of  Kanke  in  Germany,  of  Guizot  in  France,  and  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  and  other  editors  of  the  Museum  and  Kolls  records  in  England, 
have  devoted  themselves  rather  to  original  research  than  to  eloquent 
narrative,  to  the  study  of  special  institutions  and  limited  epochs,  to 
the  scientific  probing  of  contemporary  witness  and  punctilious  pre- 
cision of  minute  detail.  The  school  of  Freeman,  Stubbs,  Gardiner, 
and  Bryce  has  quite  displaced  the  taste  of  our  grandfathers  for 
artistic  narrative  and  a  glowing  style.  Where  the  older  men 
thought  of  permanent  literature,  the  new  school  is  content  with 
scientific  research.  Would  that  J.  K.  Green  had  lived  out  his  life  ! 

James  Anthony  Froude,  like  Macaulay  before  him,  aspired  to 
combine  both  methods  in  one,  so  as  to  clothe  his  original  researches 
in  a  graphic  form.  But,  as  not  seldom  happened  to  Macaulay  him- 
self, he  convinced  us  much  more  of  his  brilliancy  of  touch,  than  of  any 
trustworthiness  of  judgment.  He  wrote  with  a  purpose — he  avowed 
a  religious,  social,  and  political  purpose — and  they  who  write  history 
with  a  purpose  of  any  kind  but  the  love  of  truth  are  seldom  or  never 
impartial.  To  the  fatal  defect  of  being  an  enthusiastic  defender  of  a 
•cause  and  a  man,  Froude  added  a  congenital  incapacity  to  weigh 
evidence,  and  a  truly  morbid  proneness  to  misquote  documents  and 
to  misconceive  language.  The  result  is  that  we  are  compelled  to 
regard  him  as  belonging  to  the  older  historical  school  of  the  literary 
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sort,  and  must  put  aside  his  claim  to  scientific  research  and  exhaustive 
learning  in  all  the  original  sources.  Critics  of  another  school 
than  his,  critics  at  once  active,  relentless,  and  numerous,  hardly 
exaggerated  his  technical  blunders  and  his  historical  deficiencies. 

OO 

Thus  they  have  left  on  our  generation  the  impression  that  Froude  was 
a  great  writer  but  not  at  all  a  great  historian.  And,  though  he  had 
perhaps  more  merits  than  his  critics  allowed,  it  is  rather  as  a  great 
writer  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  regard  him.  Great  writers  are 
so  few  nowadays  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  literary  form  in  historical  composi- 
tion than  the  present  generation  is  wont  to  allow.  Abstracts  of  com- 
plicated documents  with  abundant  archaeological  setting  do  not  need 
any  literary  form,  nor  can  they  endure  such  setting  any  more  than 
grammars,  dictionaries,  or  catalogues  of  microscopic  entozoa.  But  all 
compilations  of  original  research  not  fused  into  the  form  of  art, 
remain  merely  the  text-books  of  the  special  student,  and  are  closed 
to  the  general  public.  They  have  a  purely  esoteric  value  for  the  few, 
however  profound  be  their  learning,  however  brilliant  the  discoveries 
they  set  forth.  Perhaps  no  historian  in  this  century  has  exercised 
a  more  creative  force  over  modern  research  than  Savigny ;  but  his 
great  historical  work  is  a  closed  book  to  the  general  public  as  much 
as  is  his  purely  legal  work.  Now,  it  is  the  public  which  history 
must  reach,  modify,  and  instruct,  if  it  is  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
humane  science  and  be  more  than  pedantic  antiquarianism.  And 
nothing  can  reach  the  public  as  history,  unless  it  be  organic  and 
proportioned  in  structure,  impressive  by  its  epical  form,  and  instinct 
with  the  magic  of  life. 

The  colossal  monuments  compiled  by  Muratori,  Pertz,  and  Migne 
are  invaluable  to  the  scholar,  and  so  are  Catalogues  of  the  Fixed 
Stars  to  the  astronomer,  or  the  Nautical  Almanac  to  the  seaman. 
But  to  any  but  professed  students  of  special  subjects,  the  only  real 
kind  of  history  is  a  reduced  miniature  of  the  vast  area  of  actual 
events,  in  such  just  proportion  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  a  true  and 
memorable  picture.  A  real  history  (and  of  a  real  history,  the 
Decline  and  Fall  is,  at  least  in  literary  conception  and  plan,  the  ideal 
type)  must  be  so  artfully  balanced  in  its  proportion  that  a  true 
impression  of  the  crucial  events  and  dominant  personalities  is  forced 
into  the  reader's  brain.  It  has  to  be  what  a  scientific  globe  or  map 
is  to  our  earth — a  true  copy  reduced  in  accurate  proportion  and  in 
dimensions  measurable  by  the  ordinary  eye.  Truth  of  proportion  is 
far  more  essential  than  any  accuracy  of  detail.  Falsity  of  propor- 
tion is  a  blunder  far  more  misleading  than  any  meagreness  of  local 
definition.  To  confuse  the  observer  with  a  wilderness  of  details,  and 
still  more  to  mislead  him  by  falsifying  the  relative  nature  of  men 
and  of  things — this  is  to  make  a  caricature,  not  a  picture,  a  fancy 
sketch,  not  a  chart.  It  will  be  as  fatal  to  the  reader  as  Ptolemaic 
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maps  were  to  the  early  navigators.  A  history  wherein"]  the  pursuit 
of  trivial  facts  is  carried  to  confusion,  and  where  the'sense  of  faithful 
proportion  is  ruined  by  antiquarian  curiosity,  is  little  more  than  a 
comic  photograph  as  taken  in  a  distorted  lens.  The  details  may  be 
accurate,  curious,  and  inexhaustible ;  but  the  general  effect  is  that 
of  preposterous  inversion.  We  learn  nothing  by  the  process.  We 
are  wearied  and  puzzled. 

From  these  things — the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  the  learned — 
James  Anthony  Froude  was  conspicuously  free.  He  never  (or  hardly 
ever)  wearies  us  or  puzzles  us.  As  a  master  of  clear,  vivid,  epical 
narration  he  stands  above  all  his  contemporaries.  He  chains  our 
interest,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  living  men  and  women,  leaves 
on  our  memory  a  definite  stamp  that  does  not  fade,  gives  our  brain 
much  to  ponder,  to  question,  to  investigate  for  ourselves.  The  result 
is  that  he  is  read,  attacked,  admired,  condemned.  But  he  is  not  put 
upon  the  shelf,  and  he  will  not  be  put  upon  the  shelf.  He  is  a 
popular  writer  of  history,  in  the  teeth  of  all  his  critics,  and  in  spite 
of  all  his  shortcomings — fierce  as  are  the  one,  and  grave  as  are  the 
other.  He  is  read,  and  no  doubt  deserves  to  be  read,  as  Livy, 
Froissart,  and  Voltaire  are  read,  for  the  sake  of  his  graphic  power  in 
narration ;  which  gives  him  more  readers  than  Freeman,  and  more 
public  influence  than  Stubbs  or  Grneisfc. 

This  power,  this  popularity,  is  unhappily  compatible  with  great 
faults.  True  as  it  is  that  Froude  rarely  burdens  us  with  a  wilderness 
of  unimportant  facts,  we  never  feel  sure  that  he  has  himself  got  hold 
of  his  facts  by  the  right  end.  This  does  not  always  amount  to  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  falsification  of  the  record,  but  it  too  often  leaves 
us  with  an  impression  as  if  we  had  got  a  slippery  witness  in  the  box, 
who  might  have  been  turned  inside  out,  if  he  had  been  pressed  with 
a  closer  sort  of  cross-examination.  And  then  our  historian,  who  too 
often  regards  himself  as  counsel  for  the  defence,  puts  leading  ques- 
tions to  his  own  witnesses,  and  grandly  ignores  the  right  of  reply  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  true  that  grave  doubts  may  exist  if  the  pro- 
portion of  men  and  events  to  the  true  scale  of  fact  is  at  all  what 
Froude  depicts  on  his  own  ample  canvas  ;  but  there  is  a  clear  sense 
of  proportion  in  the  general  composition  :  an  artistic  balance  of 
line  and  colour;  a  living  portraiture  of  human  characters  and 
memorable  scenes.  And  the  result  is  that  the  present  generation 
finds  itself  in  presence  of  famous  men  and  great  crises  such  as 
have  moulded  nations  from  generation  to  generation.  This  gift  is 
no  small  thing :  hardly  less  important  than  the  correction  of  a 
date,  the  exact  name  of  some  obscure  tribe,  or  the  authorship 
of  a  disputed  document.  Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  his 
research,  Froude  holds  his  own  with  the  older  masters  of  historical 
literature. 

Style,  like  charity,  '  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins,'  at  least  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  And  Froude  has  style :  pure,  natural, 
correct,  and  lucid.  Simple,  easy,  and  elegant,  for  all  the  ends  of 
plain  narrative,  it  can  rise,  at  the  need,  into  a  fine  glow,  or  thrill  us 
with  a  splendid  scene.  From  the  negative  point  of  view,  Froude's 
English  has  hardly  any  real  defect.  It  is  easy  without  gross 
commonplace ;  flowing  but  not  diffuse ;  vivid  without  rhetoric  ;  in- 
cisive without  mannerism.  It  has  none  of  the  artifices  of  Macaulay, 
nor  the  grimaces  of  Carlyle,  nor  the  froth  of  Alison,  nor  the 
grittiness  of  Hallam  and  Grote.  As  narrative  it  is  excellent ;  and, 
without  pretending  that  it  reaches  the  higher  flights  of  English  prose, 
it  paints  the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  story  with  true  artistic 
power.  It  is  by  this  that  Froude  is  read  and  known.  After  all,  it  is 
the  function  of  a  historian  to  make  known  what  he  knows,  to  write 
so  that  what  he  writes  shall  be  read  and  remembered.  And  thus  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  in  spite  of  his  blunders,  his  partisanship,  and 
his  curious  delusions,  Froude's  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  is  familiar  to  the  whole 
English-speaking  world,  whilst  Hallam  and  Stanhope,  Freeman  and 
Stubbs,  the  Eolls  and  Camden  Series  of  Chronicles,  their  learned 
editors  and  judicious  compilers,  are  familiar  only  to  special 
students. 

Froude's  style  is  so  fascinating,  and  a  fascinating  style  is  so  essen- 
tial for  true  historical  literature,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
and  examine  a  few  average  specimens  of  his  method.  We  may  take 
the  opening  of  Chapter  iii — the  Parliament  of  1529.  It  is  not  a 
very  brilliant  passage;  we  may  totally  dispute  the  truth  of  its 
statements ;  we  may  hold  it  to  be  the  view  of  a  partisan  in  a  strain 
of  unwarranted  encomium.  But  as  a  piece  of  lucid  and  emphatic 
writing  it  must  reach  the  Protestant  heart  and  abide  in  the  British 
mind. 

No  Englishman  can  look  back  uninterested  on  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  of 
1529.  The  era  at  which  it  assembled  is  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  the  work  which  it  accomplished  before  its  dissolution  was  of  larger 
moment  politically  and  spiritually  than  the  achievements  of  the  Long  Parliament 
itself.  For  nearly  seven  years  it  continued  surrounded  by  intrigue,  confusion, 
and  at  length  conspiracy,  presiding  over  a  people  from  whom  the  forms  and  habits 
by  which  they  had  moved  for  centuries  were  falling  like  the  shell  of  a  chrysalis. 
While  beset  with  enemies  within  the  realm  and  without,  it  effected  a  revolution 
which  severed  England  from  the  Papacy,  yet  it  preserved  peace  unbroken  and 
prevented  anarchy  from  breaking  bounds ;  and  although  its  hands  are  not  pure 
from  spot,  and  red  stains  rest  on  them  which  posterity  have  bitterly  and  long 
remembered  ;  yet  if  we  consider  the  changes  which  it  carried  through,  and  if  we 
think  of  the  price  which  was  paid  by  other  nations  for  victory  in  the  same  struggle, 
we  shall  acknowledge  that  the  records  of  the  world  contain  no  instance  of  such  a 
triumph,  bought  at  a  cost  so  slight  and  tarnished  by  blemishes  so  trifling. — (History, 
chap,  iii.) 

Macaulay  would  have  written  that  passage  in  a  string  of  ringing 
antitheses;  Carlyle  would  have  given  its  spirit  in  a  memorable 
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phrase  or  two,  uncouth,  quaint,  but  not  to  be  forgotten ;  Alison 
would  have  gushed  on  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  Tory  Club ;  and 
Freeman  would  have  ground  it  out  with  bald  iteration,  as  if  he  were 
teaching  a  history  class.  But  Froude's  English,  however  unsound 
his  sentiment,  is  understanded  of  the  people  and  enjoyed  by  them  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Froude  is  ever  at  his  best  with  martyrdoms,  trials,  and  executions, 
and  of  course  he  draws  the  moral  of  the  religious  struggle  with 
unstinted  zest.  When  Frith  and  Andrew  the  tailor  were  condemned 
to  the  stake,  Cranmer  wrote  to  a  friend  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Froude  quotes  the  letter  and  remarks 
on  its  tone  : 

Those  victims  went  as  they  were  sentenced,  dismissed  to  their  martyrs' crowns 
at  Smithfield,  as  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  hut  a  few  days  before  had  received  her  golden 
crown  at  the  altar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Twenty  years  later  another  fire  was 
blazing  under  the  walls  of  Oxford ;  and  the  hand  which  was  now  writing  these 
light  lines  was  blackening  in  the  flames  of  it,  paying  there  the  penalty  of  the  same 
'  imagination '  for  which  Frith  and  the  poor  London  tailor  were  with  such  cool 
indifference  condemned.  It  is  affecting  to  know  that  Frith's  writings  were  the 
instruments  of  Cranmer's  conversion ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  Anglican  Church  have 
left  a  monument  of  their  sorrow  for  the  shedding  of  this  innocent  blood  in  the 
order  of  the  Communion  Service,  which  closes  with  the  very  words  on  which  the 
primate,  with  his  brother  bishops,  had  sat  in  judgment — ('  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here,  it  being  against  the  truth 
of  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one  ').  The  argu- 
ment and  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed  were  Frith's. — (History,  chap,  v.) 

This  passage,  with  its  obvious  bearing  on  modern  controversies 
about  the  Mass  within  the  Church  of  England,  is  exactly  in  a  form 
that  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  Protestant  heart. 

How  vivid  as  well  as  true  is  this  portrait  of  old  Latimer — albeit 
full  of  truisms  : 

His  words  are  like  the  clear  impression  of  a  seal ;  the  account  and  the  result  of 
observations,  taken  first  hand,  on  the  condition  of  the  English  men  and  women  of 
his  time,  in  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  palace  to  the  prison.  He  shows  large 
acquaintance  with  books  ;  with  the  Bible,  most  of  all ;  with  patristic  divinity  and 
school  divinity ;  and  history,  sacred  and  profane :  but  if  this  had  been  all,  he  would 
not  have  been  the  Latimer  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Church  of  England  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  here  to-day.  Like  the  physician,  to  whom  a  year  of 
practical  experience  in  a  hospital  teaches  more  than  a  life  of  closet  study,  Latimer 
learnt  the  mental  disorders  of  his  age  in  the  age  itself ;  and  the  secret  of  that  art 
no  other  man,  however  good,  however  wise,  could  have  taught  him.  He  was  not 
an  echo,  but  a  voice ;  and  he  drew  his  thoughts  fresh  from  the  fountain — from 
the  facts  of  the  era  in  which  God  had  placed  him. — (History,  chap,  vi.) 

No  finer  epitaph  on  William  Tyndal  has  been  offered  than  this, 
when  Froude  speaks  of  Tyndal's  translation  as  the  basis  of  our 
received  Version : 

It  is  substantially  the  Bible  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  peculiar 
genius — if  such  a  word  may  be  permitted — which  breathes  through  it — the  mingled 
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tenderness  and  majesty — the  Saxon  simplicity — the  preternatural  grandeur — un- 
equalled, unapproached,  in  the  attempted  improvements  of  modern  scholars — all 
are  here,  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  one  man — William  Tyndal.  Lying, 
while  engaged  in  that  great  office,  under  the  shadow  of  death,  the  sword  above 
his  head  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  fall,  he  worked,  under  circumstances  alone 
perhaps  truly  worthy  of  the  task  which  was  laid  upon  him — his  spirit,  as  it  were 
divorced  from  the  world,  moved  in  a  purer  element  than  common  air. — (History, 
chap,  xii.) 

Nor  is  Froude  less  in  sympathy  with  a  great  Catholic  martyr. 
His  execution  of  More  is  a  splendid  page  of  history.  He  ends  thus  : 

This  was  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  an  act  which  was  sounded  out  into 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  and  was  the  world's  wonder  as  well  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  perpetrated,  as  for  the  preternatural  composure  with 
which  it  was  borne.  Something  of  his  calmness  may  have  been  due  to  his  natural 
temperament,  something  to  an  unaffected  weariness  of  a  world  which  in  his  eyes 
was  plunging  into  the  ruin  of  the  latter  days.  But  those  fair  hues  of  sunny  cheer- 
fulness caught  their  colour  from  the  simplicity  of  his  faith ;  and  never  was  there 
a  Christian's  victory  over  death  more  grandly  evidenced  than  in  that  last  scene 
lighted  with  its  lambent  humour. — (History,  chap,  ix.) 

The  death  of  Cranmer  rouses  the  Protestant  historian  to  an  even 
higher  flight : 

So  perished  Cranmer.  He  was  brought  out,  with  the  eyes  of  his  soul  blinded, 
to  make  sport  for  his  enemies,  and  in  his  death  he  brought  upon  them  a  wider 
destruction  than  he  had  effected  by  his  teaching  while  alive.  Pole  was  appointed 
the  next  day  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  Court  had  over- 
reached themselves  by  their  cruelty.  Had  they  been  contented  to  accept  the  re- 
cantation, they  would  have  left  the  Archbishop  to  die  broken-hearted,  pointed  at 
by  the  finger  of  pitying  scorn ;  and  the  Reformation  would  have  been  disgraced  in 
its  champion.  They  were  tempted,  by  an  evil  spirit  of  revenge,  into  an  act  un- 
sanctified  even  by  their  own  bloody  laws  ;  and  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
redeeming  his  fame,  and  of  writing  his  name  in  the  roll  of  martyrs.  The  work  of 
a  man  must  be  measured  by  his  life,  not  by  his  failure  under  a  single  and  peculiar 
trial.  The  Apostle,  though  forewarned,  denied  his  Master  on  the  first  alarm  of 
danger ;  yet  that  Master,  who  knew  his  nature  in  its  strength  and  its  infirmity, 
chose  him  for  the  Rock  on  which  Pie  would  build  His  Church. — (History,  chap, 
xxxiii.) 

These  passages  are  cited,  not  as  models  of  wisdom,  of  insight  into 
character  and  movements,  nor  even  as  masterpieces  of  language. 
They  lack  the  philosophic  judgment  of  Thucydides  and  Machiavelli  ; 
they  have  not  the  cutting  apophthegms  of  Tacitus  and  Gibbon,  nor 
the  splendour  of  Burke  or  the  poetry  of  Carlyle.  But,  full  of  common- 
place as  they  are,  they  have  that  easy,  pure,  intelligible  eloquence 
which  the  general  reader  loves  and  comprehends,  which  gives  him 
clear  ideas  to  grasp,  and  thrilling  scenes  to  recall ;  for  all  which  he  is 
grateful,  and  is  quite  right  to  be  grateful.  And  perhaps  in  the  end 
it  is  better  that  the  general  reader  should  be  beguiled  into  taking 
too  lenient  an  estimate  of  Cranmer,  and  Latimer,  and  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  too  harsh  an  estimate  of  Elizabeth,  Gardiner,  and  the 
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Jesuits,  than  that  he  should  feel  no  interest  at  all  in  them  as  men 
with  purpose,  brain,  and  courage,  or  that  he  should  remember 
little  of  the  history  of  his  country  but  dim  reminiscences  from 
Mrs.  Markham  and  Hume,  school  manuals,  and  special  monographs. 
Froude  at  his  best  gives  him  something  that  can  be  called  history, 
in  a  form  that  he  can  grasp  and  remember. 

In  telling  a  story  and  describing  events,  Froude  is  always 
interesting,  clear,  and  effective,  it  may  be  not  seldom  at  needless 
length ;  and  usually  he  is  thinking  more  of  his  scheme  of  colour 
than  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  documents  before  him.  When  he 
has  to  deal  with  a  dramatic  scene  where  his  energy  in  original 
research  is  not  seriously  warped  by  zeal  or  haste,  Froude  gives  us  a 
splendid  picture  which  may  hold  its  own  beside  any  in  our  historical 
literature.  These  are  far  too  long  to  be  quoted;  but  they  are 
(familiar  to  the  whole  reading  world.  The  trial  and  execution  of  the 
Martyrs — of  the  martyrs,  be  it  fairly  said,  on  both  sides — the 
coronation,  trial,  and  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  death  and  character 
of  Mary  Tudor,  the  intricacies  of  Elizabeth's  statecraft — these  things 
are  told  with  masterly  colour  and  force.  The  bitterness  of  party 
controversy,  the  indignation  of  learned  archivists,  has  rather  closed 
our  eyes  to  the  literary  merit  of  Froude's  history.  After  all,  the 
business  of  a  historian  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  past ;  and  if 
Froude  has  not  done  this,  it  can  be  asserted  of  no  writer  in  the 
present  century. 

Froude  is  of  course  of  the  followers  of  Herodotus  and  Livy  in 
the  past  and  Voltaire  and  Kobertson  in  the  modern  world,  not  of 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay.  He  has  neither 
the  philosophy  nor  the  genius  of  these  ancient  historians,  nor  the 
marvellous  reading  and  portentous  memory  of  our  own  historians. 
But  in  narration  he  is  equal  to  the  best ;  and  where  there  is  no 
ambiguity  in  the  facts,  and  no  cause  to  defend,  he  has  reached  a  very 
high  point.  The  fight  with  the  Armada  in  the  Channel  and  its 
ultimate  fate  have  been  told  often  before,  but  never  with  such  zest  and 
power.  As  a  keen  seaman,  as  an  ardent  Briton,  Froude  has  thrown 
iiis  whole  soul  into  the  task.  But  of  all  his  scenes  that  which  dwells 
most  on  the  memory  is  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart.  Not  a  point 
is  lost,  not  a  light  nor  a  shade  could  be  rendered  more  intense.  It  is 
the  more  interesting  in  that  the  historian  is  forced,  almost  against 
his  will,  to  make  a  heroine  of  the  woman  whom  he  seems  to  execrate 
as  a  demon.  It  is  usual  to  regard  Macaulay  as  a  consummate  master 
of  narration.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  Macaulay's  History 
any  single  scene  so  splendid  as  this.  Macaulay's  great  tableaux, 
brilliant  as  they  are,  seem  somewhat  over-wrought  in  local  detail,  and 
he  evidently  delights  in  the  less  noble  scenes  and  less  crucial  incidents. 
Neither  of  these  defects  can  be  found  in  the  best  examples  of  Froude. 
And  if  Macaulay  cannot  be  said  to  surpass  him  in  narrative,  it 
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can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  other  historian  of  our  age  has 
done  so. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  Froude  as  narrator — as  a  follower  of 
Herodotus  or  Livy  in  painting  a  glowing  tableau  of  patriotic  stories. 
We  must  now  consider  him  more  strictly  as  historian,  where  it  must 
be  admitted  he  is  hardly  more  than  a  real  charlatan.  Froude  has  been 
fiercely  criticised  for  his  blunders  and  his  misquotations,  his  habit  of 
substituting  loose  paraphrases  for  the  words  he  professes  to  cite 
textually.  The  charge  is  true  :  it  is  grave ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst 
of  his  defects  as  a  historian  of  the  higher  rank.  Froude,  after  his 
great  exemplar,  Livy,  is  a  teller  of  graphic  tales,  a  painter  of  charac- 
ter, nothing  at  all  of  the  philosophic  historian.  He  disdains  the 
philosophy  of  human  affairs,  almost  as  an  unholy  prying  into  the 
mysterious  ways  of  Providence.  He  tells  us  '  we  should  no  more  ask 
for  a  theory  of  this  or  that  period  of  history  than  we  should  ask  for 
a  theory  of  Macbeth  or  Hamlet.'  His  whole  conception  of  history  is~ 
dramatic.  *  Macbeth,'  he  says,  '  were  it  literally  true,  would  be  per- 
fect history.'  Again,  he  says,  '  the  most  perfect  English  history 
which  exists  is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare.* 
This  is  to  destroy  the  distinction  between  poetry  and  history — 
between  ideal  presentation  of  human  passions,  and  the  scientific  de- 
scription of  real  events.  We  might  as  well  say  that  the  most  perfect 
biography  is  a  fine  portrait  on  canvas,  that  the  painter  is  the  true 
recorder  of  the  life.  We  might  as  well  say  that  Snyders,  or  Landseer, 
or  Bewick  were  the  true  naturalists,  not  Buffon,  Cuvier,  or  Darwin. 
Dramatic  poetry  is  one  thing :  scientific  history  is  another  thing. 

Here  we  come  down  to  the  root  of  Froude's  shortcomings  as  a 
historian.  Pictorial  effect,  the  dramatic  elements  of  character,  are 
always,  to  him  first  and  foremost.  They  are  first  and  foremost  to  the 
poet :  and  they  ought  to  be.  The  dramatist  is  bound  to  heighten 
the  lights  of  his  leading  characters,  and  to  throw  the  lesser  charac- 
ters into  a  certain  shade.  The  long  labour  of  preparation,  the- 
slow  evolutions  of  change,  the  infinite  complexity  of  circumstance 
— all  this  the  poet  or  the  dramatist  condenses  into  a  few  telling 
passages,  and  rapid  dialogues.  His  Achilles  never  rests,  but  is  ever- 
stormy,  ruthless,  self-willed  ;  his  Medea  is  ever  proud  and  unbending  ; 
his  Ino  is  all  tears ;  his  Orestes  all  groans.  And  so  every  character 
of  the  drama  must  be  kept  in  its  dramatic  place  and  held  rigidly  to- 
its  type.  Macbeth  is  a  grand  tragedy :  but,  as  to  its  being  perfect 
history,  even  if  every  word  in  the  play  be  literally  true,  were  Dun- 
can, Banquo,  and  Macduff  the  mere  foils  to  the  ambitious  murderer, 
if  we  had  their  authentic  history  ?  The  poet  has  to  conceive  spirit- 
stirring  images  and  eminent  natures  in  sensational  conditions.  The 
historian  has  to  trace  out  a  multitude  of  involved  facts,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  intricacies  and  evolutions  of  subtle  causes  and  contradictory- 
natures. 
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This  then  is  the  trap  prepared  for  the  historian  who  aspires  to  be 
a  dramatist.  He  is  consumed  with  a  desire  of  '  effect,'  not  with  a 
zeal  for  truth.  And  into  this  trap  Froude  fell :  or  rather  he 
deliberately  set  up  his  workshop  inside  this  trap,  proclaiming  it  to- 
be  the  true  laboratory  of  history.  As  to  the  philosophy  of  history 
he  poured  scorn  on  the  idea.  There  is,  he  said,  '  something  incon- 
gruous in  the  very  connection  of  such  words  as  Science  and  History.' 
And  he  wrote  and  reprinted  an  address  condemning  what  he  called 
the  '  Science  of  History.'  No  competent  sociologist  ever  talked  of  a 
'  science  of  history,'  but  a  science  of  society,  or  social  science.  Of 
this  science  history  is  the  instrument  or  organ,  to  collect  the  facts  on- 
which  the  science  is  founded,  just  as  '  natural  history'  describes  the 
facts  on  which  the  '  Science  of  Life  '  is  based.  Indeed  Froude,  who 
talked  about  the  '  science  of  history  '  like  a  raw  curate  denouncing 
Evolution  in  the  pulpit,  never  even  understood  the  aim  of  the 
science  he  undertook  to  demolish,  and  never  grasped  so  much  as  its 
name  or  definition. 

The  great  conception  of  Comte  that  human  affairs,  like  physical 
facts,  are  ordered  by  law,  and  if  so  are  properly  subject  to  scientific 
analysis,  has  been  so  fully  worked  out  in  England  by  Mill,  Spencer, 
Buckle,  and  an  army  of  competent  sociologists,  that  it  would  be 
useless  in  these  days  to  argue  it  further  with  the  theologians  and 
metaphysicians  who  deny  it.  Froude  is  one  who  vehemently  denies 
it :  he  gives  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  fatal  consequences  which 
denial  involves.  Of  course  any  philosophy  of  history  or  science  of 
social  affairs  is  a  subject  quite  distinct  from  history.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  philosophise,  or  to  construct  elaborate 
theories  of  periods,  movements,  and  revolutions.  His  business  is  to 
narrate  events  and  to  describe  the  acts  of  those  who  cause  or  who 
suffer  them.  But  a  historian  who  denies  that  any  conceivable  philo- 
sophy of  human  affairs  is  possible,  who  repudiates  the  possibility  of 
any  theory  at  all,  who  regards  himself  as  an  epic  or  dramatic  poet 
constructing  an  effective  work  of  art — such  an  one  fails  in  the  first 
condition  of  a  great  historian.  And  the  wonder  is  that,  with  such  a 
distorted  conception  of  his  task,  Froude  should  not  have  given  us 
dramas  even  more  alien  to  truth. 

There  is  something  droll  in  Froude's  protest  against  any  theo- 
rising in  history.  The  historian,  he  says  in  an  address,  must 
not  tell  us  what  he  himself  thinks  about  the  facts.  But  this  is- 
exactly  what  Froude  is  perpetually  doing.  His  whole  treatment  of 
the  Tudor  monarchy,  of  the  Keformation,  of  the  Counter-Eeformation, 
of  the  Jesuits  and  Catholic  parties,  is  saturated  with  statements  of 
what  he  thinks  about  the  facts.  It  is  impossible  to  write  coherent 
history  of  great  movements  without  some  '  theory ; '  and  Froude 
avows  that  he  begins  his  history  with  a  theory,  works  it  out  with  a 
theory,  and  concludes  with  a  theory.  He  constructs  far  more 
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'  theories '  than  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  or  Freeman ;  he  draws 
the  moral  in  his  own  words  about  events  and  men  far  more  often 
than  any  of  these.  When  he  occupies  whole  chapters  to  prove 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  was  a  benevolent  king,  that  Mary  Stuart  was  a 
treacherous  fiend,  he  has  a  very  definite  theory  which  he  sets  him- 
self to  justify.  Whether  his  theories  are  just  or  not,  is  a  separate 
question.  But  few  historians  have  ever  laid  down  theories  of 
characters  and  events  in  more  emphatic  lines,  or  have  laboured 
more  zealously  to  defend  them. 

Being  full  of  theories  of  his  own,  coming  to  his  task  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  advocating  those  theories  and  of  setting  aside 
current  theories  of  others,  Froude  very  much  increased  the  difficulty 
of  strict  impartiality,  already  imperilled  by  his  idea  of  viewing 
historic  events  in  the  light  of  dramatic  poems.  The  temptation 
was  irresistible  that  what  was  dramatically  effective  must  be  good 
history.  The  test  of  credibility  was  fitness  for  its  pictorial  purpose. 
There  is  a  curious  example  of  this  in  a  note  (vol.  vi.  p.  96)  when  he 
tells  the  story  of  Mary  Tudor  saying  that  Calais  would  be  written  on 
her  heart.  Froude  calls  this  an  '  apocryphal  or  vaguely  attested 
anecdote.'  He  adds  :  '  The  story  is  not  particularly  characteristic, 
but  having  come  somehcno  into  existence,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  continue  TO  BE  BELIEVED.'  If  it  were  characteristic,  it 
must  be  true !  But,  apocryphal  or  vaguely  attested  as  it  is,  we  are 
told  to  believe  a  popular  tale,  because  people  have  believed  it,  we  know 
not  why.  This  is  indeed  to  turn  history  into  historical  romance. 
Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato. 

To  review  Froude's  historical  '  theories ' — the  political  and  social 
doctrines,  the  new  estimate  of  persons,  the  paradoxes  and  prejudices, 
whereof  his  history  is  compounded,  and  to  justify  which  he  undertook 
it  from  the  first — this  would  require  a  big  volume  and  not  an  essay. 
The  independent  view,  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  a  friendly 
judgment  upon  a  great  English  writer,  will  perhaps  amount  to  this 
— that  Froude,  whilst  giving  us  all  a  most  fascinating  book  with 
endless  problems  to  meditate,  has  done  something  of  what  he  designed 
to  do,  but  far  from  all  that  he  sought.  He  has  given  us  a  telling 
picture  of  the  social  and  economical  struggles  when  the  modern 
society  of  England  supplanted  the  mediaeval  society,  and  the  modern 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  supplanted  the  feudal  monarchy  and 
aristocracy.  He  has  convinced  the  general  reader  that  Henry  the 
Eighth  was  not  the  melodramatic  Bluebeard  of  popular  legends,  but 
a  king  rather  like  the  monarchs  and  rulers  of  his  own  age.  He  has  not 
convinced  either  scholars  or  public  that  Henry  was  a  wise,  virtuous, 
and  conscientious  statesman. 

He  has  made  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the 
Seymours,  or  Mary  Tudor,  or  Mary  Stuart  were  saints,  patriots,  or 
martyrs.  But  he  has  wholly  failed  to  convince  us  that  the  Eeforma- 
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tion  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth  was  an  unqualified 
blessing,  the  work  of  patriotic  and  godly  men.  And  he  has  convinced 
none  but  those  who  needed  no  convincing  that  the  Jesuit  reaction 
was  inspired  by  a  Satanic  spirit  of  evil.  He  has  shown  us  better 
than  any  other  historian  how  the  Established  Church  of  England 
gradually  crystallised  into  the  thing  we  know;  but  he  will  not 
convince  those  who  are  not  Churchmen  to  take  quite  so  indulgent  a 
view  of  its  founders.  He  has  made  the  general  reader  understand 
how  many  deductions  must  be  made  from  the  legend  of  '  Grood  Queen 
Bess,'  and  he  has  drawn  in  impressive  lines  the  vacillations,  hardness, 
duplicity,  and  ingratitude  of  Elizabeth.  But  he  has  not  convinced 
us  that  the  great  Queen  was  wholly  devoid  of  greatness  in  state- 
craft and  continually  brought  her  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
The  monograph  of  Professor  Beesly  presents  a  far  truer  judgment  of 
the  Queen,  and  serves  to  show  us  where  and  how  Froude  has  mis- 
taken her.  The  dominant  themes  of  Froude's  history  are  the  reha- 
bilitation of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  glorification  of  the  English 
Keformation,  and  the  indictment  of  Elizabeth  as  a  ruler.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Froude  has  not  reversed  the  verdict  of  historians 
in  any  one  of  these  three  cardinal  points. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  strange  habit  of  inaccuracy,  looseness 
of  reference,  of  misquotation  and  misconception  with  which  Froude 
has  been  charged.  No  one  who  has  not  collated  some  of  his  refer- 
ences and  compared  his  paraphrases  with  the  originals  can  easily 
imagine  the  extent  to  which  these  inaccuracies  go.  After  making  a 
collation  of  the  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  as  published  by  Froude 
and  as  published  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  I  wrote  in  this  Eeview 
(No.  146,  April,  1889)  as  follows  :  « He  systematically  alters  the 
punctuation,  words,  and  phrases ;  drops  out  whole  sentences,  para- 
graphs, and  pages ;  rewrites  passages  in  his  own  words,  and  tacks 
bits  of  passages  together  into  new  sentences.'  He  has  done  this  in 
the  Carlyle,  in  the  Erasmus,  and  throughout  the  History.  I  made 
this  charge  nine  years  ago  •  I  know  of  no  answer  to  it ;  and  I  still 
adhere  to  it.  I  give  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  this  method. 
In  the  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  pp.  599-655,  Fresh  Evidence  about  Anne 
Boleyn,  Froude  writes  about  the  death  of  Queen  Catherine,  as 
follows  (p.  619,  12mo.  ed.  1881): 

One  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  about  her  death.  Chapuys  writes  that 
when  in  extremis  she  declared  to  her  physician  qu'elle  n'avoit  oncques  este  cogneu 
du  Prince  Arthur,  mais  la  marisson  et  trouble  le  luy  fit  oublier  (Chapuys  to 
Granvelle,  21  Janvier). 

Here  Mr.  Froude  professes  to  be  quoting  from  the  Vienna  archives 
and  to  give  the  exact  words  and  spelling.  On  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor's  Ambassador  in  England,  he  tells  us  that  Queen  Catherine, 
with  her  dying  breath,  asserted  that  the  first  marriage  with  Arthur 
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had  never  been  consummated  ;  and  we  know  the  strange  importance 
which  ecclesiastical  casuistry  attached  to  that  point  in  the  Divorce 
proceedings.  It  happens  that  a  foreign  historian,  far  more  versed 
in  palaeography  and  more  careful  than  Mr.  Froude,  has  published  this 
very  passage  from  the  despatch  in  a  correct  form.  It  may  be  seen 
in  Paul  Friedmann's  Anne  Boleyn  (vol.  ii.  p.  161.  8vo.  Macmillan. 
1884).  Here  it  is: 

E.  Chapuis  to  N.  de  Granvelle,  January  21,  1536,  Vienna  Archives,  P.C.  230,. 
i.  fol.  21. — Javoye  appointe  avec  le  medecin  de  la  Royne,  que  survenant  quelque 
danger  en  elle  il  se  souvint  et  tinsse  main  quelle  affirmat  in  extremis  quelle  navoyt 
oncques  este  cogneue  du  prince  artus. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  plain.  Chapuis  informs  Granvelle  that 
he  had  arranged  with  the  Queen's  physician,  that  when  danger  arose 
in  her  condition,  he  should  remember  and  take  care  that  she 
affirmed  in  extremis  that  she  had  never  been  known  by  Prince 
Arthur,  but  grief  and  agitation  made  him,  forget  to  do  so.  The 
passage  is  quite  correctly  translated  in  the  Rolls  Calendars — Foreign 
and  Domestic,  27  Hen.  VIII.  vol.  x.  p.  54.  Mr.  Froude  turns 
Chapuis'  account  of  his  little  plot  to  induce  the  Queen  to  make  a 
dying  statement  into  an  assertion  that  the  Queen  voluntarily  did 
make  the  statement  although  Chapuis  goes  on  to  say  how  the  plot 
was  made  abortive.  Mr.  Friedmann  correctly  explains  the  case  (p. 
161,  vol.  ii.)  :  '  After  this  consultation  Chapuis  had  a  request  to  make. 
Being  a  practical  man,  he  thought  of  the  great  lawsuit  at  Borne, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  if  the  Queen  suddenly  became  worse  she 
should,  shortly  before  her  death,  solemnly  declare  her  marriage  with 
Prince  Arthur  had  never  been  consummated.  De  Lasco  promised 
that  this  should  be  done.'  Chapuis  then  explains  that  it  was  not 
done,  and  why  it  was  not  done.  And  yet  Mr.  Froude  goes  to  Vienna 
and  cites  this  very  passage  to  prove  the  contrary. 

The  matter  is  not  very  important,  but  every  one  can  note  the 
variants  between  the  words  and  the  spelling  in  this  and  hundreds  of 
quotations  made  by  Froude,  when  compared  with  more  careful 
extracts.  How  he  understood  the  last  sentence  of  his  own  citation 
about  marisson  and  trouble  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  But  things  like 
this  make  one  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  put  any  trust  at  all  in 
Froude's  citations  of  unpublished  documents  and  MSS.  at  Simancas 
or  Vienna.  Mr.  Froude  published  his  Catherine  of  Aragon  in  1891. 
Yet  he  allowed  his  absurd  blunder  about  Catherine's  last  words  to 
remain  uncorrected,  although  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  he 
perverts  had  been  shown  in  the  Calendar  published  in  1887,  and 
by  Mr.  Friedmann  in  1884. 

An  amusing  example  of  Mr.  Froude's  inveterate  habit  of  blunder- 
ing is  given  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No.  375,  July  1898).  The 
Keviewer  cites  a  passage  about  Eeuchlin  of  eighteen  lines  from  Mr. 
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Froude's  Erasmus  (p.  172),  and  he  tells  us  that  it  '  contains  one,  and 
only  one  correct  statement.'  And  fifteen  other  statements  of  fact 
about  Eeuchlin  are  all  inaccurate.  The  Keviewer  adds  :  '  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Froude  the  problem  ever  is  to  discover  whether  he  has 
deviated  into  truth.'  So  far  as  concerns  exact  transcription  of  docu- 
ments, precise  use  of  language,  and  minute  fidelity  of  detail,  this 
severe  judgment  cannot  be  held  to  be  exaggerated. 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  in  his  Catherine  of  Aragon  (1891) — in- 
scribed on  its  title  page  as  '  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  Author's 
History  of  England  in  usum  laicorum ' — Mr.  Froude  expounds  his 
theory  of  writing  history  in  an  introductory  chapter.  Here  we  have 
in  his  own  words  his  truly  fatal  method  of  work.  '  The  mythic  element 
cannot  be  eliminated  out  of  history/  he  says.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Froude  revels  in  the  mythic  element,  as  did  the  author  of  Macbeth. 
'  I  do  not  pretend  to  impartiality,'  he  says.  As  Alison  wrote  history 
to  prove  that  Providence  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  Tories,  so 
Froude  wrote  his  history  to  prove  that  Providence  was  always  on  the 
side  of  the  Reformers.  '  I  believe  the  Reformation  to  have  been  the 
greatest  incident  in  English  history,'  he  tells  us.  And  then  he  justifies 
his  preposterous  hallucination  of  looking  for  truth  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment :  '  The  preambles  of  Acts  of  Parliament  did  actually  represent 
the  sincere  opinion  of  the  educated  laymen  of  England.'  This  is  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  Froude's  errors.  The.  preambles  of  Tudor  Acts 
were  hardly  more  veracious;than  the  proclamations  of  Philip  the  Second 
or  Catherine  de  Medicis.  If  Mr.  Froude  had  only  had  a  year  or  two  of 
training  in  the  Courts  of  Law  or  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  public 
affairs !  He  seems  as  innocent  of  public  life  as  an  old-fashioned 
parson  in  a  retired  country  parish. 

'  The  public,'  he  says,  '  took  an  interest  in  what  I  had  to  say.' 
Certainly !  he  is  a  fascinating  writer,  who  holds  us  with  his  glittering 
eye  :  we  cannot  choose  but  hear.  '  The  book  was  read,  and  continues 
to  be  read,'  he  says  with  quiet  pride.  It  is  read  :  it  will  be  read  :  it 
ought  to  be  read.  Mr.  Froude  is  a  brilliant  writer.  He  has  written 
of  a  stirring  and  momentous  epoch  in  our  island  story  with  native 
eloquence,  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  epic  colour.  Not  a  few  of  his 
episodes  are  as  substantially  true  as  they  are  romantic  in  form.  His 
misconceptions,  his  blunders,  his  prejudices  must  be  carefully 
watched,  guarded  against,  and  corrected.  The  world  will  read  him 
as  it  reads  Pope's  Homer.  Pope's  Iliad  is  not  Homer's  Iliad  :  but  it 
is  a  splendid  bit  of  versification.  Froude's  History  of  England  is 
far  from  being  trustworthy;  but  it  is  a  fine  composition  which,  if  it 
has  not  the  monumental  veracity  of  Thucydides,  has  much  of  the 
pictorial  charm  of  Herodotus  and  Livy. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
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A   RECENT  BUSINESS   TOUR  IN  CPIINA 


EARLY  this  year,  in  the  February  number  of  this  Eeview,  I  ventured 
to  draw  attention,  in  an  article  entitled  '  England's  Opportunity  in 
China,'  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  our  relations  with  that 
Empire,  and  I  indicated  some  of  the  more  pressing  reforms  called  for 
in  her  interests.  The  discussions  in  Parliament  and  the  public 
press  which  have  since  taken  place  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
belittle  the  momentous  character  of  our  interests  in  the  East :  on  the 
contrary,  the  British  public  appear  to  me  to  have  manifested  a  strong 
and  nervous  anxiety  that  their  country  should  not  only  maintain  her 
unquestioned  supremacy  in  the  commercial  race,  but  should  also 
adopt  a  definite  line  of  policy  strong  and  consistent  enough  to 
prevent  her  being  forcibly  elbowed  aside  by  unscrupulous  rivals. 
The  inherent  difficulty  in  the  situation  has  been  lack  of  precise 
information  regarding  China  generally.  We  have  British  Consuls 
and  Chinese  Commissioners  at  the  treaty  ports,  who  issue  annual 
reports  on  trade  statistics ;  while  at  the  capital,  at  Shanghai,  and  at 
a  few  minor  places  there  are  newspaper  correspondents  who  send 
occasional  items  of  information  to  the  London  press.  But  to  the 
home  public  generally  the  geography,  the  economic  condition,  and 
the  government  of  China  are  as  yet  quite  unfamiliar,  and  it  may  be 
owing  to  this  that  our  democratically  governed  country,  feeling  that 
its  sources  of  information  and  knowledge  of  China  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  business  interests  therein,  has  been  unable  to  indicate 
sufficiently  clearly  to  the  British  Government  the  precise  policy  that 
would  find  most  favour  in  our  country. 

It  was  to  supplement  this  partial  knowledge  of  China  in  my  own 
case  that  I  determined  to  visit  the  country  and  see  things  for  myself 
at  first  hand.  I  wished  not  only  to  visit  Shanghai,  that  wonderful 
emporium  of  foreign  trade  and  microcosm  of  Western  civilisation, 
dumped  down  inside  the  entrance  gate  of  the  most  conservative 
people  in  the  world,  but  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  capital  also  (a  more 
inaccessible  and  immeasurably  more  backward  city),  and  I  was  also 
desirous  to  see  something  of  the  interior  and  less-known  but  never- 
theless important  places  in  the  north.  I  have  conversed  with  many 
gentlemen,  foreign  and  native,  holding  high  and  responsible  positions 
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under  the  Chinese  Government,  and  have  inspected  the  only  railway 
and  the  principal  coal  mine  in  the  country.  The  positive  informa- 
tion I  have  collected  is  both  suggestive  and  valuable ;  but,  better 
than  this,  I  have  gradually  been  enabled  to  form  a  strong  opinion  as 
to  the  political  course  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  pursue  in  the 
troublous  imbroglio  in  which  affairs  in  the  Far  East  are  now 
involved. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  Englishman  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
China,  from  his  own  country's  point  of  view,  to  omit  mention  of 
Shanghai.  In  a  sense  it  is  doubtless,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
the  threshold  of  the  Chinese  Empire ;  but  in  another  sense  it  is  out- 
side of  it,  as  the  city  is  certainly  more  European  than  Chinese  in  its 
excellent  municipal  arrangements,  its  electric  lighting,  its  handsome 
buildings,  public  gardens,  band,  and  other  amenities  of  civilisation. 
Shanghai  is,  however,  undergoing  a  revolution  in  business  matters, 
which  it  behoves  one  to  take  note  of,  especially  as  it  has  been  fore- 
shadowed in  more  than  one  recent  Foreign  Office  Keport.  I  refer,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  threatened  gradual  elimination  of  the  British 
merchant.  The  old  order  of  'hongs'  is  plainly  changing,  when 
merchants  used  to  conduct  a  lucrative  British  trade  with  China,  and 
when  their  spacious  houses  of  business  were  both  offices  and  residences 
(of  the  old-fashioned  English  type)  for  the  manager  and  clerks.  The 
first  modification  of  this  regime  ensued  from  more  frequent  mails 
and  the  institution  of  the  telegraph — an  important  change  which 
called  into  being  the  commission  agent.  The  conveniences  of  the 
new  system  caused  rates  to  be  cut  finer,  and  drove  the  old  merchants 
more  and  more  into  company  and  other  business  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  position.  But  more  powerful  than  this  has  been  the 
development  of  the  '  compradore  system '  to  a  pitch  that  has  seriously 
affected  the  profits  of  those  merchants,  banks,  and  houses  who  have 
found  themselves  compelled  to  resort  to  it.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated  it  may  be  mentioned  that  '  compradore '  is  a  Portuguese 
word,  and  in  the  early  days  of  European  trade  with  China  was  applied 
to  a  functionary  who  was  something  between  an  interpreter  and  a 
steward,  and  to  whom  was  committed  the  business  of  bargaining  with 
the  natives  in  smaller  matters.  By  degrees,  however,  the  compradore 
has  made  such  good  use  of  his  linguistic  advantage  in  being  able  to 
deal  direct  with  Chinese,  whom  the  European  firm  could  not  under- 
stand, that  he  has  come  to  monopolise  a  greater  part  of  the  business 
with  the  natives.  The  result  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sugges- 
tive passage  at  p.  94  of  Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Bourne's  recent  and  interesting 
report  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  trade  of  Southern  and  Central 
China : 

An  Englishman  of  experience  in  the  interioi,  to  whom  1  was  talking  about  the 
compradore  system,  told  me  he  believed  that  for  every  dollar  a  leading  British  firm 
in  Hong  Kong  made  in  the  foreign  import  trade,  their  compradore  and  his  friends 
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jtnade  two  dollars.  In  Hong  Kong  I  met  the  Honourable  IIo  Kai,  a  Chinese  of 
that  colony  educated  in  England,  barrister-at-law  and  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Hong  Kong.  I  quoted  to  him  the  above 
remark  and  asked  him  his  opinion.  He  doubted  whether  the  compradore  made 
•double  the  profit  of  the  firm  on  imports,  but  he  certainly  made  as  much.  British 
merchants  would  do  much  better  than  this  if  they  had  trusted  employees  who  could 
speak  Chinese.  As  things  are  now,  the  compradore  tends  to  become  the  merchant 
and  the  English  head  of  the  house  his  agent.  An  up-country  merchant  wishing  to 
do  business  with  the  firm  had  to  accept  the  compradore's  terms  or  do  nothing.  If 
"he  approached  the  Englishman  he  was  referred  back  to  the  compradore.  None  of 
•the  Englishmen  in  the  house  could  understand  him,  and  Chinese  who  might 
interpret  were  all  in  the  compradore's  pay. 

The  result  of  my  own  observation  is  in  thorough  agreement  with 
what  Mr.  Bourne  says,  and  I  certainly  concur  with  him  as  to 
the  crying  need  of  some  organisation  for  training  in  the  Chinese 
language  English  youths  selected  for  their  business  capacity.  The 
knowledge  of  the  language  ought  to  be  commercial,  rather  than 
classical,  and  such  as  would  fit  youths  to  act  as  business  agents  in  the 
interior.  Such  a  step  would  in  the  end  conduce  greatly  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  British  trade  and  in  any  case  is  most  necessary,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  English  merchants,  but  of  manufacturers  as 
well. 

On  the  subject  of  the  competition  of  other  nations  much  might 
be  written,  but  I  will  only  notice  some  main  facts  that  struck  me. 
As  regards  the  Japanese — who,  being  such  near  neighbours,  may  be 
noticed*first — the  signs  of  the  times  are  curious.  Two  gentlemen 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan,  M.P.,  and  myself  to 
visit  Changsha,  the  capital  of  Hunan,  a  province  which  has 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  most  violently  opposed  to 
foreigners,  and  Hangchow,  the  capital  of  Chekiang,  have  commented 
t>n  this.  The  gentleman  who  traversed  Hunan  writes  to  me  regarding 
•one  well-known  Viceroy : 

He  is  hand  and  glove  with  the  Japanese,  and  some  months  since  accepted  an 
offer  of  assistance  from  Japanese  military  instructors.  Apparently  the  Chinese  are 
beginning  to  adopt  Marquis  Ito's  suggestions  of  some  years  back.  That  the  two 
yellow  races  are  friendly  is  evident. 

As  regards  the  European  countries,  we  all  know  that  they  are 
vying  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  profit  by  the  opening-up  of 
China.  But  their  methods  are  different.  Russia's  proximity  and 
vast  size  give  her  an  opportunity  that  she  has  not  scrupled  to  turn 
to  her  advantage  in  her  well-known  way.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
here  to  particularise  her  methods,  because  the  various  steps  which 
liave  marked  her  policy  since  the  close  of  the  Japanese  War  are 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
curious  parallel  between  her  advance  in  Central  Asia  and  her  present 
movement  on  Manchuria.  In  the  former  case,  in  spite  of  reiterated 
assurances  and  pledges,  her  progress  towards  Afghanistan  was  one 
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ceaseless  advance  until  a  fixed  international  frontier  had  been  demar- 
cated, to  cross  which  was  a  casus  belli.  Since  then  Kussia's  march  has 
been  arrested,  matters  have  settled  down,  and,  although  Afghanistan 
itself  has  been  far  from  quiet,  we  hear  nothing  of  Kussian  aggression 
— for  the  frontier  is  respected.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  will  ber 
absolutely  necessary  for  some  similar  strict  international  arrangement 
to  be  arrived  at  regarding  Manchuria.  At  present  there  is  a  quiet 
but  persistent  development  of  influence,  if  not  absorption,  that  is  pro- 
ducing increasing  and  dangerous  friction.  The  longer  the  settlement 
is  deferred,  the  more  acute  will  the  crisis  be. 

The  French  method,  as  seen  in  the  south,  is  not  very  different  from 
the  Kussian,  aiming  as  it  does  at  the  creation  of  political  and  military 
rather  than  commercial  influence.  It  is  natural  perhaps  that,  with 
Tonquin  sandwiched  in  between  Burma  and  Hong  Kong,  rivalries  and- 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction  should  arise  in  the  hinterland  ;  but  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  French  are  pushing  their  way  in  other  directions  as 
well.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  mission  of  the  Lyons  Chamber  of 
Commerce — which  is  an  industrial  inquiry  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
our  Blackburn  mission — but  to  such  an  expedition  as  has  been  recently 
exploring  Hunan.  The  gentleman  I  referred  to  above  as  having 
been  deputed  by  us  to  that  province  writes  to  me  that  it  is  urgent  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  opening  the  three  principal  towns  there  to  inter- 
national trade.  The  same  recommendation  is  made  by  Mr.  Bourne  in 
his  report  to  Lord  Salisbury  which  reached  Shanghai  soon  after  the 
return  thither  of  our  own  emissary.  The  latter  in  his  report  to  me 
dated  the  2nd  of  July  says  : 

For  some  time  past  the  French,  have  cast  longing  eyes  on  Hunan,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  influence  in  China  by 
including  it  amongst  what  they  already  consider  as  theirs.  A  glance  at  the  map 
•will  show  you  that  with  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Hunan,  Kwei  Chau,  and  Szechuan- 
in  their  hands,  a  French  barrier  will  be  erected  between  British  India  and  the 
Yangtze  Valley.  That  they  are  very  active  I  am  aware.  French  commissions 
of  exploration  are  operating  in  those  very  provinces  ;  and  when  I  was  in  Hunanr 
three  weeks  ago,  a  French  commission  crossed  into  the  province  from  Kwangtung. 
They  travelled  slowly  and,  I  learned,  were  roughly  surveying  a  contemplated  line 
of  railway  into  Hunan.  The  commission  was  composed  of  three  civil  members 
and  one  military  officer,  and  I  may  mention  that  the  latter  alwayt  wore  his  uni- 
form. They  were  protected  by  an  escort  of  over  100  Chinese  soldiers,  and  they 
likewise  were  accompanied  by  Annamites.  They  worked  down  the  Siang  valley 
and  proceeded  to  Hankow,  where  they  arrived  shortly  after  me,  and  I  learned  that 
they  intended  to  explore  the  province  of  Kiangsi. 

These  movements  in  a  sphere  which  the  British  Government  have 
clearly  and  openly  declared  to  be  inalienable  appear  to  me  very 
significant,  and  to  merit  the  serious  attention  of  Ministers  with  the 
view  of  taking  some  counteracting  measures  so  as  to  assert  our 
influence.  As  I  mentioned  above,  the  opening  of  the  town  of  Hunan 
and  the  Siang  river  is  officially  upheld  by  Mr.  Bourne,  and  he 
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further  states  that  the  province  is  one  of  the  most  promising  fields 
for  the  development  of  the  Lancashire  trade. 

With  regard  to  German  influence  in  China,  matters  stand  differ- 
ently. Leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  time  the  question  of  Shangtung, 
I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  progress  and  energy  displayed 
by  the  Germans.  Everywhere  I  found  them  settled  and  doing  well ; 
they  have  their  own  clubs,  which  they  loyally  support,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  quite  as  often  to  be  found  in  the  English  clubs, 
speaking  excellent  English,  even  in  their  own  establishments  and  in 
conversation  among  themselves.  Three  of  the  directors  of  the  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  are  Germans,  and  the 
chairman  next  year  will  probably  be  a  gentleman  of  that  nationality. 
Over  and  over  again  German  gentlemen  told  me  that  they  find  they 
get  on  excellently  under  the  British  flag ;  that  our  institutions,  our 
practices,  and  our  laws  are  easy  to  work  with  and  make  money 
under.  And  this  opinion  received  a  significant  corroboration  while 
I  was  in  China,  for  I  was  told  that  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  in  a 
speech  made  to  the  German  club  at  Tientsin  warmly  commended 
our  work  in  the  East,  and  strongly  exhorted  his  fellow-countrymen 
for  their  own  sakes  to  co-operate  with  us  therein. 

I  am  very  firmly  convinced  that  this  appeal,  coinciding  as  it  does 
with  the  views  of  the  English  Cabinet  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Balfour 
in  his  speech  on  the  5th  of  April,  ought  to  meet  with  loyal  response 
from  both  nations,  and  that  herein  lies  the  true  policy  for  England, 
Germany,  and  China,  as  well  as  that  most  conducive  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  It  is  useless  to  expect  assistance  from  France  or  Eussia 
in  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  I  came  out  to  China 
with  a  strong  persuasion  that  a  modus  vivendi  might  be  hammered 
out  which  would  enable  Eussia's  designs  in  China  to  be  reconciled 
with  England's  policy  of  free  commercial  intercourse,  which, 
while  it  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  its  author,  has  also  benefited 
other  leading  nations.  In  fact,  even  before  I  started  for  the  East 
I  made  efforts  through  friends  who  are  in  close  relation  with 
Eussian  financial  houses  to  induce  them  to  join  with  English  firms 
in  exploiting  the  mines  of  Manchuria  which  have  been  examined  and 
reported  on  fully  by  several  mining  engineers  deputed  thither  by  me. 
The  reply  was  an  absolute  refusal ;  and  this  attitude  has  been 
accentuated  during  my  sojourn  in  China  by  a  great  many  incidents 
and  evidence  tending  to  show  that  Eussia  and  France  are  irretrievably 
committed  to  the  principle  of  spheres  of  influence  and  exclusive  tariffs 
— in  fact,  protectorate  and  quasi-annexation  under  thin  disguise — 
as  opposed  to  the  integrity  of  China  and  equal  commercial  advantages 
for  all  nations  alike.  The  former  policy  I  am  firmly  persuaded  spells 
ruin  for  China  and  for  British  trade  with  the  East.  No  doubt  there 
are  British  spheres  of  influence  in  China,  in  the  sense  that  there  are 
tracts  and  regions  where  British  settlers  and  British  capital  are  more 
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concentrated  than  elsewhere ;  but  I  entirely  deny  that  there  are  any 
parts  of  China,  not  excepting  even  Manchuria,  where  foreign  capital 
and  foreign  merchants  are  more  in  evidence  than  our  own.  Thus, 
while  it  may  have  been  necessary  perhaps  to  indicate  the  valley  of 
the  Yangtze  as  a  region  of  great  importance  to  Great  Britain,  the 
ear-marking  of  this  particular  river-basin  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  loan  has  had  the  most  unfortunate  effect  of  leading  some  of  our 
public  writers  and  speakers  to  describe  it  loosely  as  constituting  the 
*  British  sphere,'  thereby,  of  course,  conveying  the  inference  to  our 
own  and  other  nations  that  regions  outside  the  Yangtze — say 
Northern  China,  for  instance — were  not  so  much  within  the  British 
sphere,  and  might  in  case  of  necessity  be  relinquished  to  more 
pressing  interests  and  more  determined  claims. 

I  unhesitatingly  declare,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  Northern 
China  is  a  region  of  very  great  resources,  where  Englishmen  have  freely 
invested  capital ;  that  it  is  capable  of  very  great  development ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  back  or  deny  the  fullest  measure 
of  protection  and  encouragement  to  those  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
who  either  have  embarked  or  wish  to  embark  their  fortunes  there,  in 
reliance  on  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Northern  China 
is  as  much  our  sphere  of  influence,  every  whit,  as  the  basin  of  the 
Yangtze ;  and  the  sooner  this  axiom  is  thoroughly  grasped  by  all,  the 
less  the  risk  of  misunderstanding  and  international  unpleasantness. 

The  two  principal  directions  in  which  British  enterprise  may  be 
expected  to  flow  are  mining  and  railways.  Both  of  these  are  in  their 
infancy  in  China ;  but  for  both  the  field  is  almost  unlimited,  and  for 
both  the  principal  object  lessons  so  far  are  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chi-li  in  the  north.  The  railway  that  runs  from  the  environs 
of  Pekin  to  some  forty  miles  beyond  Shan-hai-kwan  is  a  creditable 
monument  to  the  industry,  skill,  and  especially  to  the  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Kinder,  the  engineer-in-chief.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go 
over  here  and  in  detail  what  has  been  told  before — how  this  energetic 
Englishman  managed,  in  spite  of  persistent  official  opposition,  to  build 
a  railway  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  collieries  of  Tongshan 
to  the  sea ;  and  how  this  modest  beginning  has  developed  into  an 
important  line,  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  connecting  the  capital 
with  the  sea  and  running  eastward  to  join  the  forthcoming  railway 
that  is  to  link  the  Russian  Siberian  system  with  the  Yellow  Sea. 
I  wish  rather  to  say  how  thoroughly  the  enterprise  seems  to  me  to 
have  fitted  in  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Chinese  life,  and  how 
encouraging  it  is  to  watch  the  crowds  of  orderly  people  who  throng 
every  station  along  the  line  and  fill  the  trains  to  repletion.  The 
gloomy  prognostications  so  confidently  made  years  ago  as  to  the 
rooted  aversion  of  the  Chinese  to  railways  have  been  quite  falsified. 
Moreover,  we  were  warned  that  the  ubiquitous  graves,  which  were  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  would  prove  an 
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insuperable  obstruction  to  any  railway  line,  for  it  would  be  impossible 
to  remove  or  interfere  with  these  without  outraging  the  well-known 
and  profound  ancestral  veneration  of  the  Chinese.  Yet  the  '  grave  *" 
difficulty  has  proved  to  be  easy  of  adjustment,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
number  of  these  tombs  which  undoubtedly  crowd  every  landscape. 
The  Chinaman  has  shown  himself  to  be  not  only  ready  to  part  with 
the  resting-place  of  his  forefathers  for  a  consideration,  but  even  dis- 
posed to  increase  the  supply  of  so  valuable  an  asset  in  the  rural 
economy  of  his  country.  An  old  resident  of  China  told  me  that 
in  the  laying-out  of  the  Shanghai- Woosung  line  the  engineers  were 
much  pressed  for  compensation  in  a  case  where  certain  graves  would 
have  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 
The  suspicions  of  the  police  were,  however,  aroused,  and  a  surprise 
visit  paid  by  night  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  graves  were  mere 
sham  sepulchres  with  nothing  inside  ! 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  opposition  to  railways  was  not  that  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  governing  class ;  and  one  can  now  see  for  oneself 
that  the  common  people  are  as  truly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  rail- 
way travelling  as  are  the  Japanese.  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  had  it  not  been  so,  for  Chinese  roads  are  terribly  bad, 
especially  in  the  north.  Anything  worse  than  the  track  uniting 
Pekin  with  the  railway  station  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  the 
antiquated  system  of  chairs  or  cumbersome  mediaeval  carts  become  a 
necessity  if  the  traveller  is  unable  to  cover  the  ground  on  horseback. 
People  who  judge  of  Chinese  roads  in  the  interior  from  the  trim 
macadamised  and  well-lighted  roads  of  the  treaty  ports  are  prone  ta 
misjudge  the  paramount  necessity  for  reform  in  this  direction  ;  yet 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  full  fruit  of  railway  extension  will 
not  be  seen  till  a  network  of  good  roads  be  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  country  which  shall  act  as  feeders  to  the  railway  and  media  for 
local  intercommunication.  There  is  one  conspicuous  exception  to 
the  rule  of  bad  roads.  Nanking  (though  it  boasts  but  few  European 
residents  and  no  foreign  settlement)  has  a  wonderfully  smooth 
macadamised  road,  many  miles  in  length  and  prettily  bordered  with 
dwarf  willows ;  and  hence  we  are  presented  with  the  curious  spectacle 
in  this  picturesque  former  capital  of  China,  now  almost  deserted  and 
grass-grown,  of  neat  carriages  plying  backward  and  forward,  and 
patronised  as  freely  by  the  Chinese  as  they  are  in  the  foreign  settle- 
ment of  Shanghai. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  here  that  a  great  change  in 
the  flow  of  trade  must  certainly  result  from  the  approaching  comple- 
tion of  the  Siberian  Kailway.  At  present  it  is  a  little  over  a  month's 
journey  from  London  to  Shanghai,  and  at  least  five  weeks  to  Tientsin 
or  Pekin.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  first  of  these  cities  can  be  reached 
in  twenty  days,  and  Tientsin  or  Pekin  in  seventeen  days,  such  a  fact 
must  exercise  a  profound  change  in  British  trade  with  China  and  the 
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Far  East.  No  doubt  heavier  goods  destined  for  China  and  Japan  will 
continue  to  go  by  sea ;  but  the  mails  and  passengers,  to  say  nothing  of 
lighter  and  more  perishable  goods,  will  be  sure  to  travel  by  the 
Siberian  Eailway,  and  thus  save  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  in 
transit.  In  the  case  of  Tientsin  and  Pekin  the  distance  will  be 
covered  in  just  half  the  time  that  it  takes  at  present. 

I  do  not  think  the  public  have  fully  realised  the  importance  of 
this  pending  revolution  in  the  development  of  communications  ;  but 
as  it  will  bring  Tientsin  as  near  to  us  as  Bombay  now  is,  and 
Shanghai  as  near  as  Calcutta,  it  must  materially  increase  the  British 
stake  in  China  and  Japan.  Herein  lies  a  strong  additional  reason 
for  carefully  considering  our  present  policy  and  safeguarding  our 
interests  in  these  northern  regions. 

A  detailed  review  of  the  railways  required  to  open  up  China  is 
too  lengthy  for  the  scope  of  this  paper,  though  the  subject  is  tempt- 
ing and  I  have  collected  data  for  the  purpose.  I  may  deal  with  it  at 
a  later  opportunity,  when  some  of  the  more  important  projects  now 
afoot  have  assumed  a  more  practical  shape. 

I  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  utilisation  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  China,  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  urgency.  I  mentioned, 
in  my  previous  article  how  necessary  it  is  for  China  to  develop  her 
resources  in  order  to  enable  her  to  find  money  for  the  interest  on  her 
loan  and  pay  her  way  generally.  It  is  well  known  that  rich  mines 
exist  in  several  of  the  provinces  ;  but  hitherto  foreigners  have  not 
been  permitted  to  work  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  recent  case 
of  the  Shansi  and  Hunan  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum  deposits,  which 
may  form  both  a  new  departure  and  a  precedent.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, exhaustive  expert  examination  must  precede  any  systematic 
working  of  the  mines  on  the  best  European  and  American  methods, 
and  this  prompted  me  during  my  recent  visit  to  make  detailed 
proposals  to  the  Chinese  Government.  I  proposed  that  a  Mines 
Department  under  a  high  Chinese  official  should  be  constituted  with 
a  European  mining  adviser,  and  that  a  Geological  Survey  and  a 
Geological  Museum  should  be  organised  for  each  province,  the 
expenses  being  defrayed  from  royalties  from  the  mines.  The  diffi- 
culties in  organising  such  a  department  arise  chiefly  from  the  want 
of  cohesion  between  the  central  and  provincial  Governments.  The 
Tsung-li-Yamen  are  reluctant  to  create  such  an  organisation  without 
being  set  in  motion  by  the  provincial  authorities,  on  whose  co- 
operation so  much  would  depend ;  and  the  latter  are  shy  of  taking 
responsibility,  and  possibly  laying  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  hand  and  glove  with  the  foreigner,  without  some  strong 
expression  of  opinion  and  pressure  from  persons  of  influence  in  the 
locality.  I  have,  however,  laid  my  detailed  proposals  for  consideration 
in  the  proper  quarters,  and  am  hopeful  of  the  result. 

Next  to  Shanghai,  Tientsin  is  the  most  considerable  place  in 
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Northern  China  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  its  importance 
seems  likely  to  increase.  The  element  of  uncertainty  arises  from 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river  and  the  silting-up  of  the 
river  itself.  At  present  steamers  drawing  more  than  thirteen  feet  of 
water  cannot  cross  the  bar  at  the  highest  tides,  and  even  those  draw- 
ing less  cannot  ascend  higher  than  the  village  of  Tongkew,  whence 
goods  are  conveyed  by  rail  or  by  lighter  to  Tientsin.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  great  change  for  the  worse  since  the  old  days  when  steamers  were- 
able  to  proceed  right  up  to  Tientsin,  and  any  aggravation  of  the  evil 
points  to  the  possible  extinction  of  the  port.  This  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter,  for  the  population  of  Tientsin  is  about  a  million  souls 
— larger  than  that  of  either  Pekin  or  Shanghai.  The  danger  has 
awakened  local  enterprise,  and  a  sum  of  250,000  taels  has  now  been 
subscribed  to  provide  locks  at  the  head  of  the  chief  canals  which 
branch  from  the  Pei-ho  into  the  surrounding  country.  Hitherto  the 
flood  tides  have  driven  the  water  back  into  the  canals,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  waterways  ;  but  the  forthcoming  measures — for  which  plans  and 
estimates  have  been  prepared — will  undoubtedly  regulate  the  flow  of 
water,  create  a  better  scour,  and  benefit  riparian  trade  along  both  the 
canals  and  the  river.  A  further  much-needed  reform  will  be  to 
straighten  the  serpentine  course  of  the  river  itself  by  cutting  directly 
across  two  of  the  main  loops,  and  this  will  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon 
as  funds  are  available.  These  funds,  being  partly  derived  from 
wharfage  dues,  depend  on  the  development  of  the  trade  itself;  so  it 
may  be  said  of  the  chief  port  of  Northern  China  that  its  future  is  in 
its  own  hands.  I  myself  have  little  doubt  that  this  future  will  be 
progressive  and  fruitful  within  the  next  few  years. 

Eastwards  the  trade  of  Tientsin  will  naturally  be  borne  along  the 
railway  towards  Shang-hai-kwan  and  Newchwang.  The  latter  port  has 
the  drawback  of  being  ice-locked  in  winter ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  ice-breakers  might  not  be  procured  and  prove  as  efficacious 
as  they  have  been  found  to  be  at  Vladivostock,  which  lies  a  good  deal 
further  north.  In  any  case,  the  development  of  the  country  around 
the  Grulf  of  Pechili  and  the  completion  of  the  railway  must  benefit 
Newchang  ;  and  if  our  Government  be  watchful  and  energetic,  they 
ought  to  insist  that  Newchwang  gets  its  fullest  share  of  the  benefits 
attending  the  opening  of  the  line  that  will  eventually  connect 
Manchuria  with  Port  Arthur.  The  latter  is  not  and  never  can  be  a 
commercial  port,  as  we  all  know ;  so  nothing  but  sheer  neglect  of  our 
interests  in  Northern  China,  which  I  refuse  to  contemplate  as  likely, 
will  render  it  possible  for  the  important  treaty  port  of  Newchwang  to 
be  given  the  go-by  and,  so  to  speak,  left  out  in  the  cold,  when  once 
the  railway  takes  definite  shape. 

Another  interesting  sight  in  these  parts  is  the  Kaiping  Colliery, 
which  I  made  a  point  of  visiting  in  June  last.'  I  descended  the 
mine  and  inspected  the  workings,  and  was  much  gratified  at  what  I 
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saw.  The  number  of  persons  employed  underground  is  about  3,000, 
and  the  output  from  the  Tong-shan  pit  alone  was  446,000  tons  in 
1896  and  425,000  in  1897.  The  coal  is  mainly  used  by  the  steam- 
boat traffic  and  for  internal  consumption.  None  can  be  spared  for 
export ;  and  were  the  output  twenty  times  as  great  as  it  is,  it  would 
find  ready  market,  for  its  quality  is  better  than  that  of  Japanese  coal. 
The  colliery  has  its  own  foundry,  machine  shop,  brickmakirjg  and 
other  works,  and  altogether  is  a  very  significant  instance  of  what 
Chinese  enterprise  is  capable  of.  A  new  shaft — as  good  a  piece  of 
work  as  any  I  have  ever  seen — has  just  been  sunk,  and  the  aggregate 
output  will  be  largely  increased  in  a  few  months. 

Pekin  struck  me  as  extraordinarily  backward  after  the  evidences 
of  progress  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  in  other  parts  of  China,  even  in 
such  places  as  Chang-sha,  the  capital  of  Hunan,  where  no  European 
resides.  In  the  latter  town  electric  light  has  been  installed  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  in  several  dwelling-houses.  In  Pekin  the  best 
thoroughfares  are  practically  unlighted  and  almost  impassable  for 
pedestrians  ;  while  the  dust,  mud,  and  stenches  defy  description.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  diplomatic  indifference  and  Chinese  corruption 
had  conspired  together  to  make  the  capital  as  loathsome  and  repellent 
as  possible,  for  fear  that  if  rendered  attractive  the  invasion  of  foreign 
enterprise  would  on  the  one  hand  give  the  European  representatives 
of  the  Powers  a  deal  of  extra  trouble,  and  on  the  other  hand  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  seal  the  doom  of  Chinese  official  corruption. 
The  contract  for  lighting  the  public  streets  is,  so  I  am  told,  a  most 
lucrative  one,  and  brings  in  vast  profit  to  the  concessionnaire,  and  a 
large  sum  is  no  doubt  netted  similarly  by  the  Mandarin  responsible 
for  the  main  sewerage.  A  yearly  official  inspection  is  made  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  Pekin  in  a  characteristically  Chinese  manner. 
The  inspector  rides  up  to  one  end  of  the  sewer,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  been  blocked  up  with  filth  for  scores  of  years,  and  a 
coolie  is  solemnly  despatched  to  enter  and  proceed  right  through,  so 
as  to  demonstrate  visibly  the  practicability  of  the  passage.  The 
inspecting  party  then  ride  round  to  the  further  end,  whence  a  coolie 
is  seen  to  emerge !  No  more  searching  examination  or  infallible 
test  could  surely  be  required,  and  the  majesty  of  Chinese  officialdom 
rides  away  perfectly  satisfied.  Again,  the  roadway  inside  the  Tartar 
city  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  many  hundreds  of  booths  where 
Chinese  families  reside  and  keep  shops.  This  encumbering  of  the 
public  highway  is  contrary  to  law,  and  is  only  winked  at  by  the 
police  in  consideration  of  heavy  blackmail  being  forthcoming, 
extorted  from  the  tenants.  Whenever,  however,  the  Emperor  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  riding  abroad,  a  complete  clearance  is  made, 
so  that  no  unauthorised  structures  or  other  obstructions  may  offend 
the  imperial  eye.  When  his  Majesty  re-enters  his  palace,  all  the 
booths  and  stalls  are  replaced  in  statu  quo. 
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The  extraordinary  thing  about  Pekin  is  that  the  Foreign  Ministers 
seem  quite  content,  if  not  to  prefer,  that  the  capital  should  remain  in 
its  present  disgraceful  condition.  Not  long  since  some  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  on 
the  proposal  that  Legation  Street  and  its  vicinity,  which  amounts  to 
about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  aggregate  superficial  area  of  the  city, 
should  be  made  over  as  a  foreign  concession,  on  the  condition  that 
one  twenty-fifth  of  the  revenue  raised  from  the  people  for  the  up-keep 
of  the  street  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Ministers  to  devote  actually 
and  legitimately  to  that  object.  The  Chinese  authorities  favoured  the 
idea,  but  had  to  confess  that  the  money  was  not  really  spent  on  the 
object  for  which  it  was  raised,  and  nothing  was  done  in  consequence ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  compromise  could  not  have  been 
hit  upon,  if  Ministers  had  been  in  real  earnest  to  improve  matters 
a,nd  bring  the  condition  of  the  capital  of  the  largest  Empire  of  the 
world  up  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  of  its  treaty  ports.  Even  the 
modest  proposal  to  start  a  water-cart  for  Legation  Street  by  means  of 
voluntary  subscriptions  had  to  be  abandoned  because  only  one  con- 
tribution was  obtained,  i.e.  21.  from  the  German  Minister  !  Water  is 
very  bad  and  dear  in  Pekin,  yet  it  is  easily  obtainable  from  the  hills 
thirteen  miles  away ;  and  the  remains  of  the  old  works,  as  well  as  the 
•ruins  of  the  sewers,  which  were  all  in  good  order  350  years  ago,  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  could  be  utilised  again  if  it  was  anybody's 
business  to  see  to  the  matter. 

The  truth  is  that  corruption  in  China  is  so  rank,  and  the  vested 
interests  that  have  grown  up  are  so  widespread  and  all-embracing, 
that  the  policy  which  would  seek  to  reform  effectually  must  come 
from  without  and  have,  as  well,  a  strong  international  backing. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  here  and  there  honest  Chinamen  high  in  office, 
but  they  are  almost  lost  and  powerless  amid  those  who,  while  their 
official  salary  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  junior  clerk  in  Europe, 
manage  to  amass  a  vast  fortune  by  '  squeezing.' 

To  cleanse  this  Augean  stable  must  be  a  work  of  time,  but  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  an  important  beginning  might  and  should  be 
set  on  foot  at  once.  The  aim  should  be  to  strengthen,  develop,  and 
-enrich  China  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  Powers  who  will 
suffer  most  loss  if  she  be  permitted  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  rapacity  of 
others.  To  do  this,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Germany — the 
•nations  most  interested  in  keeping  the  door  open — should  make 
common  cause,  as  I  have  contended  above.  China  has  already  availed 
herself  of  German  military  instructors  to  drill  and  reorganise  her  army 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  she  has  applied  to  England  to  reorganise 
her  navy.  The  two  Powers,  if  united  in  this  purpose,  are  quite  strong 
enough  to  carry  this  reorganisation  of  armaments  into  effect  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  thus  ensure  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  China 
shall  be  respected  against  further  inroads.  In  this  I  do  not  wish  to 
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imply  that  the  cessions  of  Port  Arthur,  Kiao-Chow,  and  Wei-hai-wei  are 
steps  involving  inexcusable  violations  of  territory  and  calling  for  revoca- 
tion. I  do  not  look  upon  these  leases  or  quasi-annexations  as  alto- 
gether unmixed  evils.  It  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  bring 
forcibly  home  to  the  Chinese  mind,  to  the  perception  of  the  literati  ' — 
who,  I  believe,  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  future  public  opinion  of 
the  Celestial  Empire — the  gravity  of  the  danger  that  menaces  their 
independence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  points  d'appui  and 
visible  evidences  of  the  locus  standi  of  those  Powers  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  future  of  China ;  but  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  in 
my  judgment,  to  extend  the  experiment  to  the  point  of  creating 
spheres  of  influence,  which  would  merely  mean  partition  in  disguise, 
and  which  could  not  be  determined  without  the  arbitrament  of  war. 
As  I  have  remarked  before,  Great  Britain's  sphere  of  influence 
in  China  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  that  Empire,  and  she 
could  not  in  honour  relinquish  her  treaty  rights  therein,  or  abandon 
those  of  her  subjects  who  have  embarked  their  capital  in  provinces 
now  coveted  by  other  Powers.  It  would  be  well  for  Germany  in  her 
own  interests  to  follow  the  advice  tendered  to  her  by  those  of  her 
people  who  have  most  knowledge  of  the  East,  and  throw  in  her  lot 
with  us  in  our  Chinese  policy.  But,  whether  or  no,  I  have  no  fear 
for  the  result,  if  only  '  England  to  herself  be  true.' 

Our  policy  is  the  only  one  by  which  the  commercial  world 
may  hope  to  build  up  a  trade  with  China ;  and  Germany  and  the 
United  States  are  our  natural  auxiliaries  in  the  furtherance  of  that 
policy,  which  has  in  addition  the  cordial  approval  of  Japan.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  the  value  of  their  trade  with  China  has 
nearly  trebled  since  1890,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  this  de- 
velopment is  still  in  its  infancy,  especially  as  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
and  the  proposed  acquisition  of  a  coaling  station  in  the  Philippines, 
to  say  nothing  of  Cuba  and  the  Ladrones,  shows  the  expansion  that 
the  United  States  are  about  to  undergo.  Westwards  this  expansion  is 
destined  to  bear  important  fruit,  for  the  trade  between  the  fast- 
growing  communities  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  China  and  Japan  bears  evidence  of  rapid  growth,  as  well 
as  that  between  Australia  and  China.  In  the  latter  the  United  States 
will  probably  participate  if  she  decides  to  retain  the  Philippines,  for 
these  islands  occupy  a  most  advantageous  intermediate  position  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  Far  East.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell 
on  the  question  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  because  the  details  of 
a  political  union  or  understanding  of  that  character  are  best  evolved 
automatically,  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of  the  national  senti- 

1  In  connection  with  this  it  is  very  significant  that  an  Imperial  Edict  has  been 
recently  issued  enjoining  the  Board  of  Examinations  to  set  papers  of  practical  utility 
in  future,  instead  of  the  abstract  literary  theses  formerly  propounded.  The  reform  is 
one  that  will  probably  be  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 
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ment  that  is  working  so  powerfully  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But, 
whether  such  a  closer  union  is  destined  to  be  speedily  fulfilled  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  sake  of  her  unborn  millions  and  mar- 
vellously expanding  country,  America  is  bound  to  see  that  the  great 
markets  of  the  world  are  not  shut  against  her,  and  to  support  our  com- 
mercial aim  and  policy  in  China.  And  in  stipulating  for  a  renunciation 
of  the  mistaken  notion  of  creating  '  spheres/  whether  of  influence  or 
interest,  and  resolutely  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin — re-stated  as  that  of  the  '  open  door '  and  equal  commercial 
advantages  for  all  alike — we  are  gaining  strong  sympathies  that  may 
ripen  into  alliances  and  make  our  views  and  policy  prevail  sooner 
than  the  world  thinks. 

C.   A.    MOEEING. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  on  the  spot,  I  have  returned  to 
England  to  find  that  the  Chinese  question  has  rapidly  assumed  a 
critical  phase.  Not  only  is  the  idea  of  creating  a  British  '  sphere ' 
being  again  mooted — a  policy  which  to  my  mind  would  be  mischievous 
even  if  it  were  practicable — but  there  appears  to  be  a  hesitation  to 
insist  upon  our  national  rights  in  face  of  Russian  opposition  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Shang-hai-kwan-Newchwang  Eailway.  I  cannot 
state  too  strongly  my  conviction  that  any  abandonment  of  British 
interests  in  those  parts  would  be  fatal  to  our  prestige,  not  only  in 
China,  but  in  Asia  generally.  Newchwang  is  a  treaty  port  of  con- 
siderable importance,  destined  to  develop  still  further  in  the  opening 
up  of  Northern  China ;  and  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  shut  out 
therefrom  by  acquiescing  in  Russia's  sudden  claim  to  treat  the  whole 
region  as  her  sphere  is  a  course  fraught  with  peril  to  our  national 
interests.  Russia's  most  important  moves  have  been  made,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  above,  through  dexterously  availing  herself  of  the 
absence  of  any  clear  understanding  as  to  her  own  and  her  neighbours' 
territorial  limits.  It  is,  therefore,  very  urgent  that  there  should  be 
a  clear  definition  and  demarcation  of  her  sphere,  for  the  longer  the 
definition  be  postponed  the  further  w  11  her  claims  be  pushed. 
Manchuria,  I  fear,  is  beyond  hope  of  being  retrieved.  But  to  con- 
sent to  the  virtual  annexation  of  Newchwang  and  the  exclusion  of 
British  influence  from  a  Chinese  treaty  port  is  a  precedent  that  can 
only  result  in  the  gravest  mischief  to  our  stake  in  the  country.  If 
there  be  one  pledge  that  has  been  uncompromisingly  given  by  both 
Lord  Salisbury  at  Westminster  and  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  at  Pekin, 
it  is  that  any  formal  contract  entered  into  with  a  British  company 
or  subject,  and  approved  by  the  Chinese  Tsung-li-Yamen,  would  be 
supported  with  the  whole  influence  of  Great  Britain.  And  if  this 
solemn  national  undertaking  in  the  case  of  the  Newchwang  Railway 
is  to  be  broken,  simply  because  of  a  vague  claim  on  Russia's  part 
that  she  considers  the  region  within  her  sphere,  I  feel  certain  that 
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the  effect  will  be  simply  disastrous  and  not  confined  to  China  alone. 
The  arrangement  made  with  the  British  and  China  Corporation 
through  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  may  be  in  suspense  for 
the  moment,  as  Mr.  Balfour  seemed  to  indicate  just  before  the  rising 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  concerns  the  honour  of  the  British 
name  and  its  most  vital  interests  in  the  East  that  the  contract  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse,  but  should  be  furthered  if  necessary  by  the 
presence  of  our  ships  at  Newchwang,  so  as  to  afford  all  moral  support 
to  the  surveyors  and  engineers  for  the  due  prosecution  of  a  railway 
that  has  been  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  Government,  with 
the  approval  of  our  own. — C.  A.  M. 
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VITALISM 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  present  century  a  great  change  occurred  in 
the  general  trend  of  investigation  and  speculation  in  animal  physio- 
logy. Whereas  previously  the  majority  of  investigators  had  treated 
life  as  something  essentially  different  from  the  phenomena  met  with 
in  the  inorganic  world,  it  now  came  to  be  almost  universally  held 
that,  apart  from  consciousness,  which  of  course  stands  by  itself,  life 
must  ultimately  be  susceptible  of  analysis  into  a  series  of  physical 
and  chemical  processes,  and  can  be  investigated  on  no  other  lines 
than  those  of  ordinary  physics  and  chemistry.  The  older  belief  is 
now  usually  known  as  '  vitalism.' 

The  movement  away  from  vitalism  was  coincident  not  only  with 
great  advances  in  physics  and  chemistry,  but  also  with  the  appear- 
ance of  plausible  physical  and  chemical  theories  to  explain  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  physiological  processes.  Subsequent  investi- 
gations have,  however,  gradually  shown  that  these  theories  were  all 
more  or  less  incorrect ;  and  the  question  whether  there  was  not  in 
the  older  belief  an  important  element  of  truth  is  now  constantly 
before  the  minds  of  physiologists. 

To  all  the  forms  which  vitalism  at  different  times  assumed  the 
doctrine  was  common  that  in  a  living  organism  a  specific  influence  is 
at  work  which  so  controls  all  the  movements  of  the  body  and  of  the 
material  entering  or  leaving  it  that  the  structure  peculiar  to  the 
organism  is  developed  and  maintained.  This  assumption  completely 
differentiated  what  is  living  from  what  is  not  living,  and  implied  that 
true  principles  of  explanation  in  biology  can  be  reached  only  by  a 
study  of  life  itself,  and  not  of  inorganic  phenomena. 

The  reasons  which  have  been  given  for  rejecting  vitalism  are : 
(1)  that  there  has  been  steady  progress  in  the  direction  of  explaining 
life  in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  (2)  that  the  hypothesis  of 
the  vitalists  is  meaningless,  and  nothing  but  a  substitution  of  mere 
words  for  definite  explanation.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
present  position  of  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  consider  these  two 
reasons  very  closely. 

As  regards  the  first  reason,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  by  the 
application  of  physical  and  chemical  principles  an  immense  amount 
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of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  phenomena  of  life.  Perfectly  satis- 
factory physical  explanations  can,  for  instance,  be  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  contractions  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  heart  re- 
spectively bring  about  movements  of  the  limbs  and  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Physical  and  chemical  investigations  have  made  clear  the 
ultimate  sources  of  the  energy  which  manifests  itself  in  animal  heafc 
and  in  bodily  movements  of  all  kinds.  In  every  direction  investiga- 
tion along  similar  lines  has  advanced  our  knowledge,  and  is  rapidly 
advancing  it  further.  Nevertheless,  if  the  question  be  put  whether 
this  advance  has  brought,  or  is  apparently  bringing,  us  nearer  to  the 
goal  of  a  physico-chemical  explanation  of  life,  the  answer  must 
without  doubt  be  in  the  negative. 

At  certain  times  it  has  doubtless  appeared  as  if  substantial  pro- 
gress were  being  made  towards  a  physico-chemical  explanation  of 
life.  Thus  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  about  the 
time  of  Descartes,  rapid  progress  was  being  made  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  the  work  of  the  human  anatomists  of  the  Italian 
schools,  together  with  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation,  afforded 
material  for  vigorously  pushing  forward  physico-chemical  speculations 
in  physiology.  Descartes's  treatise,  De  Homine,  gives  an  admirable 
idea  of  the  drift  of  these  speculations.  The  book  is  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  mechanisms  by  which  the  functions  of  the  living 
body  were  supposed  to  be  carried  on.  To  take  one  example,  muscular 
contraction  is  explained  as  being  due  to  distension  of  the  muscular 
fibres  by  a  volatile  liquid  (the  '  animal  spirits ')  suddenly  projected 
down  the  nerve-tubules  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The 
arrangements  by  which  this  liquid  was  filtered  off  by  purely  mechani- 
cal means  from  the  blood,  and  the  further  arrangements  by  which,  in 
consequence  of  impulses  received  from  the  periphery  of  the  body, 
appropriate  valves,  &c.,  were  set  in  motion,  so  as  to  open  the  tubules 
leading  to  the  muscles,  are  described  with  great  minuteness.  Specu- 
lations of  this  kind  not  unnaturally  received  very  short  shrift  at  the 
hands  of  Stahl  and  other  vitalists  of  the  succeeding  generation. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  are  the  physico-chemical  theories  of 
the  present  century,  as  the  movement  which  they  represented  is  still 
in  progress.  Until  about  the  middle  of  the  century  vitalism  was  on 
the  whole  the  prevalent  doctrine,  and  was  strongly  upheld  by  such 
leaders  in  physiology  as  Johannes  Miiller  and  Liebig.  The  younger 
physiologists  of  the  time,  and  particularly  Miiller's  own  pupils, 
headed  by  Schwann,  du  Bois  Reymond,  and  others,  were,  however, 
almost  unanimous  in  completely  rejecting  vitalism.  The  new  stand- 
point was  described  by  Huxley  in  his  Belfast  Address  (1874)  in  the 
following  words : 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  idea  that  the  physical  processes  of  life  are 
capable  of  being  explained  in  the  same  way  as  other  physical  phenomena,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  living  body  is  a  mechanism,  was  proved  to  be  true  for  certain 
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classes  of  vital  action ;  and,  having  thus  taken  root  in  irrefragable  fact,  this  con- 
ception has  not  only  successfully  repelled  every  assault  upon  it,  but  has  steadily 
grown  in  force  and  extent  of  application  until  it  is  now  the  expressed  or  implied 
fundamental  proposition  of  the  whole  of  scientific  physiology. 

Without  stopping  to  question  the  historical  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  let  us  endeavour  to  follow  some  of  the  main  lines  in  the 
development  of  the  physico-chemical  movement  of  recent  times. 

Schwann,  the  author  of  the  great  discovery  that  the  animal  body 
is  made  up  of  cells,  formulated  the  theory  that  cell-development  is 
only  a  peculiar  form  of  crystallisation,  dependent  on  the  special 
nature  of  the  solution  from  which  he  supposed  the  cells  to  be  formed. 
This  of  course  amounted  to  a  purely  physical  account  of  the  growth 
and  nutrition  of  the  body ;  and  Schwann  believed  that  in  putting 
forward  the  observations  on  which  his  theory  was  based  he  had 
destroyed  the  very  foundations  of  vitalism.  Further  investigations 
gradually  showed,  however,  that  his  account  of  cell-development 
was  entirely  incorrect,  since  cells  only  develop  from  pre-existing 
cells,  and  the  conditions  of  cell  growth  and  nutrition,  so  far  from 
being  akin  to  those  which  determine  the  growth  and  stability  of 
crystals,  or  other  inorganic  structures,  can  only  be  compared  with 
them  by  way  of  contrast.  As  a  consequence  of  Schwann's  discovery 
we  now  know  that  the  body  is  made  up  of  cells  ;  but  we  also  know 
that  the  nutrition  of  each  one  of  these  cells  presents  within  itself 
essentially  the  same  problem  as  the  nutrition  of  the  body  as  a 
whole  presented  to  physiologists  before  Schwann's  time,  and  still 
presents  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  discovered  with  regard  to  cells. 

To  turn  to  another  group  of  fundamental  physiological  phe- 
nomena :  it  came  to  be  generally  believed  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  that  the  secretion  and  absorption  of  liquids,  solids  in 
solution,  and  gases  are  nothing  but  mechanical  processes  of  nitration, 
osmosis,  and  diffusion.  A  very  good  general  idea  of  these  and  other 
similar  mechanical  theories  is  conveyed  in  Huxley's  Elementary 
Physiology,  written  in  1868.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  the 
dissolved  matter  in  the  intestines  '  is  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  osmosis  into  the  vessels  of  the  villi ; '  and  the  process  by  which 
the  undissolved  fatty  particles  are  absorbed  is  even  compared  to  the 
squeezing  of  mercury  through  a  piece  of  wash-leather.  As  regards 
secretion,  an  excretory  organ  is  described  as  consisting  in  ultimate 
analysis  of  '  a  very  thin  sheet  of  tissue,  like  so  much  blotting-paper, 
the  one  face  of  which  is  free,  or  lines  a  cavity  in  communication  with 
the  exterior  of  the  body,  while  the  other  is  in  contact  with  the  blood 
which  has  to  be  purified.  The  excreted  matters  are,  as  it  were, 
strained  from  the  blood  through  this  delicate  layer  of  filtering  tissue, 
and  on  to  its  free  surface,  whence  they  make  their  escape.' 

The  investigations  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Ludwig  and  Heidenhain,  have  completely  overthrown 
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the  mechanical  theories  just  referred  to.  It  has  been  found  that 
nitration  and  diffusion  afford  no  explanation  of  the  processes  in 
question ;  and  statements  such  as  those  just  quoted  from  the 
Elementary  Physiology  only  serve  to  show  how,  in  the  absence  of 
experimental  evidence,  even  the  ablest  and  most  clear-headed  men 
of  science  may  be  led  astray  by  preconceived  ideas. 

A  further  group  of  physico-chemical  theories  came  to  be 
connected  with  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  giving  off  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  body.  Not  only  was  it  pointed  out  that  oxidation  is  the 
source  from  which  the  body  obtains  the  energy  which  it  requires  in 
the  form  of  heat  and  mechanical  work,  but  life  itself  was  assumed  to 
be  essentially  an  oxidation  process,  dependent  on  the  affinity  of 
oxygen  for  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  present  in  organic  compounds. 
Even  Liebig,  vitalist  though  he  was,  believed  that  oxidation,  and 
consequently  heat  production,  in  the  body  depend,  other  things  being 
equal,  simply  on  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  is  brought  by  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  processes  to  the  combustible  material 
present  throughout  the  body,  just  as  combustion  in  a  furnace 
depends  on  the  amount  of  air  which  is  driven  through  it.  To  quote 
again  from  Huxley,  '  oxygen  seizes  upon  those  organic  molecules 
which  are  disposable,  lays  hold  of  their  elements,  and  combines  with 
them  into  the  new  and  stabler  forms,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea.' 
A  more  careful  study  of  what  occurs  has  led,  however,  to  a  very 
different  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  oxidation 
and  life.  To  put  the  matter  in  concise,  though  perhaps  figurative, 
language,  the  oxygen  does  not  primarily  lay  hold,  but  is  itself  laid 
hold  of,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  needs  of  the  organism. 
Thus  it  may  be  simply  handed  or  forced  onwards  by  the  living  cells 
which  grasp  it.  In  the  case  of  deep-sea  fishes,  for  instance,  it  may 
be  driven  onwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  swimming-bladder,  even 
against  the  enormous  pressure  in  an  opposite  direction  of  1,500  Ib. 
to  the  square  inch.  Or  it  may  be  stored  up  in  some  form  or  other 
for  future  use,  or  utilised  immediately.  '  The  living  cell,  and  not 
the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  regulates  the  consumption  of 
oxygen,'  to  quote  Pfliiger's  words.  In  connection  with  physiological 
oxidation,  as  with  growth,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  absorption,  the 
attempt  to  analyse  life  into  constituent  physical  and  chemical 
processes  has  thus  failed  completely. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  further  examples  of  the  break-down 
in  all  directions  of  the  physico-chemical  physiology  of  the  middle 
of  the  century.  To  any  physiologist  who  candidly  reviews  the 
progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  it  must  be  perfectly  evident  that,  so  far 
from  having  advanced  towards  a  physico-chemical  explanation  of  life, 
we  are  in  appearance  very  much  farther  from  one  than  we  were  fifty 
years  ago.  We  are  now  far  more  definitely  aware  of  the  obstacles  to 
any  advance  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
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that  they  will  be  removed,  but  rather  that  with  further  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  more  refined  methods  of  physical  and  chemical 
investigation,  they  will  only  appear  more  and  more  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. The  argument  against  vitalism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on 
any  supposed  advance  towards  a  physico-chemical  explanation  of  life, 
is  contradicted  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  falls  to 
the  ground. 

The  second  objection  against  vitalism — that  it  is  without  mean- 
ing as  a  positive  hypothesis — has  now  to  be  considered.  It  is 
frequently  urged  that  vitalism  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  assertion  that  a  physico-chemical  explanation  of  vital  phenomena 
has  not  been  found ;  and  that  even  though  this  assertion  be  correct, 
the  only  possible  way  of  advance  in  physiology  is  by  the  further 
application  of  the  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry,  since  there  are, 
and  can  be,  no  other  kinds  of  explanation  but  the  '  causal '  ones 
which  these  sciences  afford. 

This  argument  in  its  widest  form  is  undoubtedly  based  on  the 
metaphysical  assumption  that  the  universe,  interpreted  as  it  is  in 
the  physical  sciences  as  a  universe  of  matter  and  energy,  corresponds 
to  absolute  reality,  and  is  for  this  reason  incapable  of  any  further 
interpretation.  The  work  of  modern  philosophy  since  Berkeley  and 
Hume  has  shown  that  the  assumption  in  question  is  without  founda- 
tion. An  adequate  discussion  of  the  matter  would,  however,  take  us 
away  from  physiology  into  metaphysics.  The  present  article  is 
concerned  not  with  metaphysics,  but  with  such  hypotheses  and 
conclusions  as  arise  directly  and  naturally  from  observed  physio- 
logical phenomena. 

The  form  in  which  the  objection  in  question  really  presents  itself 
to  most  physiologists  is  that,  apart  from  all  metaphysical  arguments, 
vitalism  represents  no  positive  working  hypothesis  capable  of  being 
used  to  advance  physiology.  The  attempted  mechanical  explanations 
of  fundamental  physiological  processes  have  doubtless  failed  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  investigation  of  life  on  purely  physico-chemical 
lines  has  proved  very  fruitful.  What  else  has  been  done  or  can  be 
done  but  to  carry  on  these  investigations  on  the  same  lines  ?  And 
what  has  vitalism,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  formulated,  ever  done, 
or  what  is  it  ever  likely  to  do,  to  help  physiology  ?  These  are  very 
pertinent  questions.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  an  equally  pertinent 
answer  to  them. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  work  which  has  estab- 
lished the  inadequacy  of  the  attempted  physico-chemical  analyses  of 
life.  This  work  has,  however,  had  positive,  as  well  as  negative, 
results ;  and  it  is  on  the  positive  results  that  a  defence  of  vitalism  as 
a  positive  working  hypothesis  must  be  founded.  To  illustrate  the 
negative  results  we  took  the  history  of  modern  investigations  relating 
to  cell-growth,  secretion  and  absorption,  and  respiration.  The  same 
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investigations  may   be  referred   to   in   illustration   of  the   positive 
results. 

According  to  S^hwann's  theo:y  call-growth  was  to  b3  regarded 
as  a  process  of  crystallisation,  which,  given  the  same  solution  of 
lifeless  material  as  he  supposed  to  form  the  mother-liquor  of 
the  cells,  might  occur  anywhere.  Subsequent  investigation  has 
shown  (1)  that  the  supposed  mother-liquor  is  a  definite  organism— a 
cell  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  '  cell '  is  now  used ;  (2)  that  for 
the  occurrence  of  growth  this  organism  must  be  alive,  which  implies 
that  the  deposit  of  new  material  during  growth  only  occurs  in 
immediate  association  with  a  multitude  of  other  processes,  which  we 
may  distinguish  as  absorptive,  excretory,  respiratory,  metabolic,  &c., 
and  which,  occurring  as  they  do  in  such  unison  that  the  cell  develops 
and  maintains  itself,  are  characteristic  of  life ;  (3)  that  not  only  are 
different  cells  similar  to  one  another  morphologically,  but  they  are 
also  similar  physiologically. 

In  the  development  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  physiology 
of  secretion  and  absorption  of  material  by  the  glands  and  intestine  a 
similar  change  in  ideas  can  be  traced.  In  place  of  the  physico- 
chemical  theory  that  the  processes  in  question  are  due  to  nitration 
and  diffusion,  such  as  might  occur  through  lifeless  membranes,  we 
now  know  (1)  that  the  secreting  or  absorbing  surface  is  always  com- 
posed of  living  cells  ;  (2)  that  the  occurrence  of  true  secretion  and 
apparently  also  of  absorption  involves  processes  of  building  up  or 
growth,  and  breaking  down  or  waste,  of  the  cell-substance,  and  is 
bound  up  with  various  changes — respiratory,  metabolic,  electrical, 
&c.,  which  occur  in  such  unison  that  the  secreting  surface  maintains 
itself;  (3)  that  these  processes  are  similar^ to  those  occurring  in 
other  cells. 

A  similar  change  has  occurred  in  our  knowledge  with  regard  to 
respiration.  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  consumption  of 
oxygen,  and  corresponding  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  in  the 
body,  could  be  explained  as  due  simply  to  the  contact  between  the 
superabundance  of  oxidisable  material  always  present  in  the  blood 
and  the  oxygen  entering  the  blood  by  the  lungs.  We  have  now 
evidence,  however,  (1)  that  oxidation  occurs  within  living  cells  ; 
(2)  that  its  occurrence  is  intimately  associated  with  the  various 
other  characteristic  evidences  of  vital  activity  occurring  in  equally 
characteristic  unison  ;  (3)  that  it  occurs  in  all  the  cells  of  the 
body. 

These  results  not  only  imply  the  failure  of  particular  physico- 
chemical  theories  of  growth,  secretion,  respiration,  heat-production, 
&c.,  but  they  entirely  bear  out  the  vitalistic  contention  that  the  life  of 
an  organism  in  its  characteristic  aspects  can  only  be  studied  and  under- 
stood as  a  whole,  and  that  attempts  to  analyse  life  into  a  mere  series 
of  physical  and  chemical  processes  are  based  on  a  mistaken  theory. 
VOL.  XLIV— No.  259  E  E 
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A  further  part  of  the  vitalistic  doctrine  is  that  while  we  can  increase 
our  knowledge  and  insight  by  comparing  organism  with  organism, 
we  cannot,  except  for  purposes  of  contrast,  compare  the  living  with 
what  is  not  living.  It  is  evident  from  the  illustrations  just  given 
that  the  physiological  comparison  of  cell  with  cell,  or  organism  with 
organism,  has  led  to  an  enormously  increased  insight  into  life,  so 
that  in  this  respect  also  the  vitalistic  theory  has  turned  out  to  be  an 
excellent  working  hypothesis.  But  for  misleading  physico-chemical 
theories  the  very  fruitful  method  of  comparing  with  one  another 
different  forms  of  vital  activity  migh't  have  been  adopted  all  along, 
and  would  evidently  have  led  to  far  more  steady  and  continuous 
advance. 

From  yet  another  point  of  view  the  old  vitalists  can  be  justified 
at  the  expense  of  the  orthodox  physico-chemical  physiology  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  a  living  organism  differs 
from  any  inorganic  structure  in  this  respect,  that  in  spite  of  constant 
changes  in  its  constituent  material,  and  in  its  environment,  it  retains 
its  identity  in  a  manner  which  we  are  forced  to  recognise,  whatever 
theoretical  account  we  may  give  of  the  fact.  It  does  so  by  constantly 
repairing  its  losses,  whether  of  material  or  of  energy,  and  adapting 
itself  to  every  change  in  its  environment.  It  thus  contrasts  with 
any  physical  structure  or  mechanism.  The  latter  inevitably  wears 
out  or  runs  down,  since  it  is  nothing  but  an  essentially  accidental 
aggregation  of  particles  of  matter  and  units  of  energy.  Now  the 
physico-chemical  physiology  has  failed  to  give  any  account  of  the 
above-mentioned  characteristics,  which  may  be  traced  in  every 
elementary  physiological  process.  Not  only  can  it  give  no  account 
of  them,  but,  what  is  worse,  it  tends  to  direct  attention  entirely 
away  from  them ;  and  in  doing  so  it  diverts  investigation  from  just 
those  physiological  phenomena  which  are  most  distinctive,  instead  of 
directing  it  towards  them,  as  the  vitalistic  theory  did,  by  its  assump- 
tion of  a  '  vital  principle '  the  operation  of  which  is  in  the  direction 
of  preservation  of  the  body. 

The  above  considerations  show  that  vitalism  embodied  not 
merely  a  negative  belief,  but  a  scientific  working  hypothesis  of  great 
value.  The  contention  to  the  contrary  has  turned  out  to  be  without 
foundation  ;  hence  this  part,  also,  of  the  case  against  vitalism  must 
be  dismissed. 

It  may  still,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  though  the  vitalistic  theory 
may  be  of  use  in  some  parts  of  physiology,  yet  in  other  parts  physical 
and  chemical  explanations  are  manifestly  the  right  ones,  and  that  as 
two  entirely  different  guiding  hypotheses  cannot  be  used  together  in 
the  same  science  we  must  prefer  the  physico-chemical  theory,  which 
is  simpler,  and  involves  fewer  difficulties. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  life  we  undoubtedly  make  use  at 
every  point  of  physical  and  chemical  methods  of  investigation.  We 
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can  also  explain,  on  purely  physical  and  chemical  principles,  many 
isolated  processes  occurring  in  the  living  body.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  by  the  further  application  of  these  principles  we  shall 
continue  to  extend  our  knowledge,  particularly  as  regards  the  changes 
occurring  within  what,  for  want  of  more  precise  knowledge,  is  still 
called  '  living  protoplasm.'  If  we  look,  however,  at  the  phenomena 
which  are  capable  of  being  stated  or  explained  in  physico-chemical 
terms,  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  characteristic  of 
life.  All  that  is  really  shown  by  the  partial  success  which  has 
attended  the  application  of  physical  and  chemical  principles  of  ex- 
planation in  physiology  is  that  in  the  course  of  investigation  it  is 
often  possible  to  ignore  for  the  time  the  distinctive  features  of  life. 
For  certain  scientific  purposes  we  may  treat  some  part  of  the  body 
as  a  mechanism,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  controlled  and  maintained ;  and  in  this  way  results  of 
great  value  have  been  attained.  But  in  doing  all  this  we  are  de- 
liberately ignoring  or  abstracting  from  all  that  is  characteristic  of 
life  in  the  phenomena  dealt  with.  The  action  of  each  bodily 
mechanism,  the  composition  and  structure  of  each  organ,  the  intake 
and  output  of  energy  from  the  body,  are  all  mutually  determined 
and  connected  with  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  at  once  to  dis- 
tinguish a  living  organism  from  anything  else.  As  this  mutual 
determination  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  what  is  living  it  cannot 
be  ignored  in  the  framing  of  fundamental  working  hypotheses. 
Physiology  is  part  of  the  science  of  life  ;  and  the  science  of  life  must 
certainly  deal  with  what  is  characteristic  in  the  phenomena  of  life. 
The  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  physico-chemical  movement  of  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  was  at  least  logical,  since  they  not  only 
considered  that  it  was  possible  to  explain  away  the  apparently  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  life,  but  also  believed,  though  erroneously  as  it 
turned  out,  that  an  appeal  to  experiment  was  confirming  their  ex- 
planations. It  is  impossible,  however,  to  defend  the  position  of  those 
who,  while  admitting  that  the  distinctive  features  of  life  cannot  be 
explained  away,  yet  argue  that  physiology  as  a  science  may  proceed 
as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  evident 
that  a  most  effective  reply  may  be  made  to  many  of  the  reproaches 
so  freely,  and  often  recklessly,  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  physico- 
chemical  doctrines  against  their  vitalistic  predecessors;  there  are, 
however,  other  aspects  of  the  controversy. 

The  vitalists  of  former  times  practically  assumed  that  there  is 
something  in  a  living  organism  which  controls  and  directs  into  suit- 
able channels  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body  the  available  blind 
physical  and  chemical  forces.  The  meaning  of  this  assumption  is 
undoubtedly  anything  but  clear.  If  the  something  be  called  '  vital 
force,'  then  the  objection  is  evident  that  it  is  not  force  or  energy  in 
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the  only  intelligible  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  implies  an  expendi- 
ture of  energy  which  is  at  the  same  time  not  expended,  and  may 
even  be  growing  with  expenditure,  as  in  a  developing  organism. 
Apart  from  this  difficulty  it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  manner  in 
which  vital  force  can  be  supposed  to  interfere  in  the  physico-chemi- 
cal processes  within  the  body.  We  may  recognise  that  its  inter- 
ference is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  living  body  is  maintained  on  the 
whole,  but  closer  investigation  shows  that  its  influence  seems  to 
favour  destruction  as  well  as  preservation  of  the  physical  substance 
of  the  body.  Were  it  not,  for  instance,  for  the  exchange  of  material 
dependent  on  life  there  would  not  be  a  constant  waste  of  the  body 
substance,  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  would  be  unnecessary.  The 
structure  of  the  body  is  thus  not  preserved  by  the  supposed  vital  force 
in  any  literal  sense ;  and  indeed  the  structure  of  a  living  organism  is 
in  many  ways  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  external  influences, 
and  unadapted  to  survive.  The  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  a 
poison,  for  instance,  which  would  produce  no  appreciable  effect  on 
dead  albumin,  may  have  a  most  marked  effect  on  a  living  cell.  How- 
ever convinced,  therefore,  we  may  be  that  vitalism  embodied 
an  important  element  of  truth,  we  must  admit  that  in  its  old  form 
it  was  as  much  open  to  attack  as  the  physico-chemical  theory  of 
life. 

A  consideration  of  the  course  taken  by  the  development  of  the 
sister  science  of  anatomy  seems  to  point  to  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  the  shortcomings  of  both  the  physico-chemical  and 
vitalistic  theories  have  placed  physiology. 

Previously  to  the  present  century  the  aim  of  anatomists  may  be 
said  to  have  been  simply  to  ascertain  the  physical  structure  of 
organisms.  The  system  of  classification  in  use  was,  moreover,  an 
artificial  one,  such  as  might  equally  have  been  applied  to  inorganic 
structures.  Scientific  anatomy,  or  morphology,  is  now,  however,  on 
a  different  footing.  It  was  gradually  recognised  that  amid  external 
diversities  of  physical  structure  and  appearance  among  organisms 
fundamental  unity  of  type  and  corresponding  homology  of  parts 
could  be  traced.  A  '  natural '  system  of  description  and  classification 
based  on  this  fact  thus  became  possible ;  and  it  became  the  aim  of 
scientific  anatomists  to  work  out  this  natural  system  in  connection 
with  every  detail  of  structure  and  variety  of  organism.  The  ground 
idea  of  the  new  anatomy  was  evidently  that  of  the  existence  of  an 
immanent  type  or  plan  which  an  organism  or  group  of  allied  organ- 
isms adheres  to  through  every  variety  of  outward  modification.  This 
idea  dominates  morphology  and  differentiates  it  from  other  sciences, 
just  as  the  ideas  of  matter  and  energy  dominate  and  differentiate 
physics. 

Adherence  to  morphological  plan  is  evidently  not  the  same  thing 
as  persistence  of  physical  structure  or  configuration ;  for  the  physical 
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configuration  may  vary  enormously  in  cases  where  identity  of  mor- 
phological plan  is  perfectly  clear.  The  method  of  comparing  differ- 
ent organisms  and  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  same 
organism  enables  the  morphologist,  armed  with  his  guiding  hypo- 
thesis, to  perceive  a  definite  correlation  among  the  parts  ;  and  the 
existence  of  this  correlation  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  introduce 
order  into  what  would  otherwise  appear  as  a  mere  confused  mass 
of  indefinite  and  endless  physical  detail.  The  physical  structure 
by  itself  he  treats  as  something  which  requires  to  be  interpreted 
in  order  that  the  reality  beneath  it  may  appear. 

In  the  case  of  an  organism  regarded  morphologically  the  concep- 
tion of  each  part  evidently  involves  the  conception  of  its  morpho- 
logical relationships  to  the  other  parts.  In  other  words,  the  concep- 
tion of  each  part  involves  that  of  the  whole.  We  can  mentally 
separate  the  parts  of  a  physical  structure  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  same  structure,  but  we  cannot  do  so  with  the  parts  of  a  morpho- 
logical structure.  It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  to  conceive 
parts  as  related  we  must  first  conceive  them  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. Precisely  the  same  objection  may,  however,  be  made  to 
such  a  conception  as  that  of  matter  or  of  energy.  Each  of  the  material 
parts  of  which  we  assume  from  the  physical  standpoint  that  the 
universe  is  made  up  is  without  meaning  apart  from  the  existence  of 
other  parts  of  some  kind  or  other.  Not  even  the  simplest  sense- 
perception  is  anything  apart  from  other  sense-perceptions.  We  find 
the  idea  of  matter  given  us  in  experience  as  a  constitutive  idea ; 
we  do  not  arrive  at  it  from  sensuous  data  not  involving  it.  The 
morphological  idea  of  an  organism  is  also  given  in  experience  as  a 
constitutive  idea.  Like  the  idea  of  matter,  it  is  not  derived  from 
anything  simpler,  and  certainly  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  idea  of 
physical  form.  Its  justification,  and  its  only  justification,  is  that 
we  find  it  given  in  experience,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
enables  us  to  co-ordinate  one  part  of  that  experience.  In  other 
words,  it  expresses  what  we  find  in  one  part  of  '  reality.' 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  results  of  morphology  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  only  preliminary  to  a  physico-chemical  interpretation 
of  life,  and  that  the  modern  doctrines  of  relationship  by  descent, 
heredity,  and  gradual  differentiation  of  species  by  natural  selection 
have  furnished  a  key  to  the  interpretation  in  question.  In  answer 
to  this  argument  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  attempt 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  has  ever  been  made  to  furnish  even 
the  outlines  of  a  physico-chemical  theory  of  heredity,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  natural  selection  does  not  in  any  way  offer  a  physico- 
chemical  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  the  morphological  and 
physiological  characters  of  an  organism  are  modified.  The  discovery 
that  organisms  are  related  by  descent,  and  that  natural  selection 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  differentiation  of  species,  has  thus 
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brought  morphology  not  in  the  slightest  degree  nearer  to  the 
physical  sciences. 

Physiology  is  a  more  complex  and  difficult  branch  of  knowledge 
than  anatomy,  and  in  its  distinctive  modern  development  was 
preceded  by  anatomy.  The  great  human  anatomists  of  the  Italian 
schools  belonged  to  the  century  before  that  of  Harvey ;  and  if  in 
more  recent  times  physiology  has  lagged  behind  anatomy  in 
discovering  and  consciously  making  use  of  satisfactory  working 
hypotheses  we  can  hardly  be  surprised. 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  morphology  is  that  each  part  of  an 
organism  is  determined  as  regards  its  mode  of  existence  by  its  rela- 
tions to  the  other  parts.  That  this  determination  is  real,  and  not  merely 
apparent,  is  shown  by  the  facts  (1)  that  morphological  plan  is  so 
persistent  in  spite  of  disturbing  influences  ;  (2)  that  parts  which  are 
removed  tend  to  be  reproduced.  Eecent  embryological  experiments 
have  even  shown  that  if  one  half  of  an  embryo  at  its  earliest  stage 
of  development  be  removed  the  remaining  portion  will  develop 
into  a  whole  embryo.  The  results  of  these  experiments  illustrate 
very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  parts  of  an  organism  mutually 
determine  one  another's  mode  of  existence.  Now  this  implies  a 
constant  physiological  determination  of  the  nutrition  of  each  part 
in  accordance  with  the  morphological  plan  of  the  whole.  The 
morphological  conception  of  an  organism  is  thus  just  as  much  a 
physiological  as  an  anatomical  conception.  As,  moreover,  the 
nutrition  of  an  organism  depends  not  merely  on  the  relation  of  the 
parts  to  one  another,  but  also  on  their  relation  to  the  physiological 
environment,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  conception  in  question 
implies  that  the  influence  of  the  environment  also  is  determined 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  parts  of  the  organism.  We  are 
accustomed  to  look  at  environment  simply  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  aspects.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  what  the 
environment  is  for  an  organism  depends  on  the  organism  itself,  and 
that  the  influence  on  the  organism  of  any  particular  physical  or 
chemical  condition  in  the  environment  may  vary  indefinitely 
according  to  the  nature  or  physiological  state  of  the  organism. 
There  is  thus  no  difficulty  in  the  assumption  that  the  morphological 
conception  of  an  organism  involves  the  idea  that  not  only  are  the 
living  parts,  but  also  the  physiological  environment,  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  morphological  plan  of  the  organism.  A  clear 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  morphological  conception  of 
an  organism  with  its  environment  and  the  physico-chemical  con- 
ception. These  two  conceptions  correspond  to  different  aspects  of 
the  same  reality,  not  to  two  different  things  lying  side  by  side  in 
space.  There  is  thus  no  definite  point  at  which  morphological  and 
physico-chemical  reality  meet  and  clash  with  one  another. 

According  to  the  physico-chemical  view  of  biology,  the  aim  of 
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anatomy  is  to  investigate  the  physical  structure  of  organisms,  while 
the  aim  of  physiology  is  to  investigate  the  interaction  between  this 
structure  and  its  physical  and  chemical  environment.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the  two  sciences  has  led  to  what  is 
practically  a  complete  separation  between  morphology,  or  scientific 
anatomy,  and  physiology.  The  physiologists  have  treated  anatomy 
as  if,  so  far  as  guiding  hypotheses  are  concerned,  it  were  still  at  the 
stage  which  it  reached  in  the  time  of  the  early  human  anatomists. 
Consequently  the  new  ideas  which  have  so  completely  transformed 
anatomy  since  the  end  of  last  century  might  almost,  so  far  as 
physiology  is  concerned,  never  have  existed.  As  shown  above,  how- 
ever, the  advance  of  physiology  has  made  it  more  and  more  clear  that 
functional  activity  implies  change  in  living  structure,  and  that 
maintenance  of  living  structure  implies  maintenance  of  function. 
We  cannot  any  longer  treat  living  structure  as  something  apart  from 
the  material  which  passes  through  it,  and  independent  of  the  environ- 
ment influencing  it.  A  closer  study  of  the  physiological  relations 
between  different  organs  of  the  body  has,  moreover,  tended  to  prove 
that  these  relations  are  of  a  far  more  intimate  nature  than  was 
formerly  suspected.  The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  liver,  pancreas,  thyroid 
gland,  reproductive  organs,  &c.,  on  the  nutrition  of  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  to  the  results  of  embryo- 
logical  and  other  experiments  on  the  reproduction  of  lost  parts. 

It  would  thus  seem  that,  whether  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
anatomical  or  the  physiological  side,  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  inference 
that  the  conception  which  the  morphologists  have  so  successfully 
applied  to  the  elucidation  of  structure  must  also  be  applicable  to 
physiological  phenomena.  Just  as  morphological  identity  can  be 
traced  through  modifications  in  physical  structure,  so  must  a  corre- 
sponding physiological  identity  be  traceable  through  changes  in 
functional  activity  and  in  relation  to  physical  environment.  If  we 
regard  the  physiological  relationships  between  the  parts  of  an  organism, 
and  between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  merely  as  physical 
and  chemical  interaction,  this  interaction  appears  to  be  endlessly 
complex  and  variable,  both  in  amount  and  direction,  just  as  the 
structure  of  living  organisms  is  indefinitely  variable  from  the  purely 
physical  standpoint.  We  can ,  however,  regard  functional  relationship, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  interaction,  but  from  that  of 
the  connection  between  the  parts  of  an  organism  when  the  latter  is 
looked  at  as  retaining  its  identity  in  the  same  sense  in  the  domain 
of  physiological  function  as  in  that  of  morphological  structure.  We 
are  thus  furnished  with  an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  afford  a  real 
clue  through  the  maze  of  disjointed  observations  of  which  physiology 
is  at  present  largely  made  up. 

The  old  vitalists  pointed  out  that  organisms  maintain,  renovate, 
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and  reproduce  their  structure  and  activities,  and  that,  since  no 
physical  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  fact,  we  must  assume  the 
existence  of  a  '  vital  force '  or  '  vital  principle,'  which  controls  the 
play  of  blind  physical  and  chemical  forces  within  the  organism. 
The  physico-chemical  school  of  physiologists  point  out  with  equal 
justice  that  no  intelligible  definition  has  been  given  by  the  vitalists 
to  their  assumed  force  or  principle,  so  that  apparently  the  only 
course  left  is  to  persevere  in  the  attempts  at  tracing  a  chain  of  purely 
physical  and  chemical  events  between  the  action  of  the  environment 
on  the  organism  and  the  reaction  of  the  organism  on  the  environ- 
ment. From  both  sides  the  subject  has  been  approached  from  a 
physical  and  not  from  a  biological  standpoint ;  for  in  practice  the 
'  vital  force '  of  the  vitalists  was  really  treated  by  them  as  on  a  level 
with  known  physical  and  chemical  forces,  though  playing  a  peculiar 
and  unintelligible  part  among  them.  The  physical  aspect  of  ex- 
perience is,  however,  only  one  aspect  of  it.  There  is  therefore  no 
reason  for  vainly  attempting  to  apply  physical  principles  of  investi- 
gation where,  as  in  the  case  of  life,  these  principles  are  not  found  to 
be  applicable.  The  question  as  to  the  part  which  physical,  chemical, 
or  '  vital '  forces  play  in  all  that  occurs  within  the  living  body  may 
therefore  be  set  aside,  since  it  involves  a  pre-supposition  for  which 
there  are  no  grounds.  Physiology  as  a  science  is  part  of  biology, 
and  must  be  approached  in  the  light  of  conceptions  derived  from  the 
study  of  life  The  biological  conception  which  has  brought  coherence 
and  order  into  anatomy  cannot  be  longer  ignored  by  physiologists  ; 
and  its  extension  to  physiology  seems  to  afford  a  means  of  giving 
intelligible  scientific  expression,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  unity  and 
independence  emphasised  by  the  vitalists,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
diversity  and  dependence  on  environment  to  which  the  physico- 
chemical  school  gave  prominence. 

At  the  end  of  his  famous  memoir  on  secreting  glands,  Johannes 
Miiller,  after  pointing  out  that  his  observations  negatived  the  theory, 
then  still  current,  that  the  secretions  are  separated  from  the  blood  by 
means  of  a  filtering  apparatus  consisting  of  fine  tubules  connecting 
the  blood-vessels  and  gland-ducts,  suggested  that  secretion  must 
apparently  be  regarded  as  a  process  akin  to  growth,  the  only  difference 
being  that  whereas  in  ordinary  growth  the  material  deposited  tends 
to  remain  where  it  is,  in  secretion  it  is  always  being  carried  away 
and  again  replaced.  This  suggestion,  showing  as  it  did  that  he  was 
feeling  after  a  way  of  combining  morphology  and  physiology,  con- 
tained the  germs  of  a  new  physiology  on  some  such  basis  as  that 
which  has  just  been  indicated. 

The  wave  of  physico-chemical  speculation  which  has  passed  over 
physiology  since  the  time  when  Miiller  wrote,  seems  now  to  have 
nearly  exhausted  itself;  and  the  clue  which  this  wave  swept  from  the 
hands  that  were  grasping  at  it  is  again  being  taken  up.  It  is  per- 
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haps  rash  to  speculate  as  to  the  future  of  any  branch  of  science,  but 
to  all  present  appearances  the  time  is  not  very  far  off  when  it  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  biological  are  separated  from  the 
physical  sciences,  not  through  the  existence  of  any  spatial  line  of 
demarcation  between  what  is  living  and  what  is  not  living,  but  by 
the  fact  that  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  biology  are,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  dealt  with,  must  be,  entirely  different 
from  those  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

JOHN  HALDANE. 
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PARIS  PRISONS  DURING    THE    TERROR 


Les  prisons  de  Paris  offrent,  a,  1'epoque  de  la  Kevolution,  un  spectacle  unique 
dans  1'histoire. — DATJBAN. 

M.  H.  TAINE  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  prisons  during  the  Terror, 
'  Dans  Paris  36  vastes  prisons  et  96  violons,  ou  geoles  provisoires, 
que  remplissent  incessamment  les  comites  revolutionnaires,  ne  suffi- 
sent  pas  au  service,  et  Ton  calcule  qu'en  France,  sans  compter  plus 
de  40,000  geoles  provisoires,  1,200  prisons,  pleines  et  bondees,  con- 
tiennent  chacun  plus  de  200  reclus.  A  Paris,  malgre  les  vides  quoti- 
diens  operes  par  la  guillotine,  le  chiffre  des  detenus  monte,  le  9 
floreal,  an  11,  a  7840;  et  le  25  messidor  suivant,  malgre  les  grandes 
fournees  de  cinquante  et  soixante  personnes  conduites  en  un  seul  jour 
et  tous  les  jours  a  1'echafaud,  est  encore  de  7502.'  It  was  the  day  of 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  Not  every  one  of  these  abodes  of  un- 
speakable misery  became  vocal,  or  spoke  with  an  articulate  voice. 
Of  the  stream  of  prisoners  who  hung  poised  for  a  short  time  between 
the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold  few  found  time,  or  had  the  gift,  of  re- 
cording their  experiences  and  sufferings.  Nevertheless  in  some  of 
these  dire  gaols  men  were  confined  who  could  speak  with  a  voice 
yet  audible  to  us,  and  could  tell  us  the  manner  of  life  led  by  those 
who  had  become  suspect  to  Eobespierre  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  two 
co-operative  apostles  of  Liberty,  who  served  her  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Sanson.  There  are  ample,  if  most  painful,  records.  The 
book  which  contains  the  most  and  the  best  evidence,  the  book  which 
is  the  basis  of  after  accounts,  is  L'Histoire  des  Prisons  de  Paris, 
contenant  des  Memoires  rares  et  precieux,  le  tout  pour  servir  a 
VHistoi/re  de  la  Revolution  Francaise,  notamment  a  la  Tyrannie  de 
Robespierre  et  de  ses  agens  et  complices.  This  work  was  edited  by 
P.  J.  B.  Nougaret,  and  was  published  in  Paris,  Van  5  (June  1797). 
It  contains  the  records  and  revelations  of  Morellet,  of  Eiouffe,  of 
Beugnot,  of  Beaulieu,  of  Coittant,  of  Audot ;  and  it  presents  us  with 
pictures  of  the  interior  of  the  Conciergerie,  of  the  Abbaye,  of  the 
Luxembourg,  of  Les  Madelonnettes,  of  Port  Libre  (La  Bourbe),  of 
the  Carmes,  of  Ste.  Pelagie,  of  St.  Lazare,  of  La  Mairie,  La  Force,  and 
Le  Plessis.  Dauban's  able  work  about  these  prisons  owes  a  large  debt  to 
that  of  Nougaret.  The  broad  effect  produced  by  studying  these  graphic 
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narratives  is  one  of  frightful  horror,  tempered  by  keenest  pity.     Ex- 
cept of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Church  of  Kome  there  is  no  record  of 
such  demoniac  cruelty,  torture,  despair,  and  undeserved  piteous  death, 
The  miseries  of  prison  life  during  the  Revolution  were  so  unendurable 
that  even  death  itself  was  welcomed  as  a  change  and  a  relief,  '  puis- 
qu'il  etait  aussi  commun  alors  d'etre  decapite  que  de  s'enrhumer.'    The 
Conciergerie,  in  which  the  Tribunal  sat,  was  the  anti-chamber  to  the 
guillotine  ;  and  the  other  prisons  were  anti-chambers  of  the  Concier- 
gerie.    And  what  sorrows,  what  sufferings,  what  heroism,  and  light- 
hearted  as  well  as  serious  courage  have  these  woeful  prisons  contained  ! 
It  is  remarkable  how  little  comfort,  in  their  dire  extremity,  was  given 
to  the  majority  of  the  victims  by  religion.    The  Eire  Supreme  had 
temporarily   superseded   Grod ;    and   the  Christ   was   dethroned   by 
Seneca,  Cato,  Brutus.     All  souls  were  paralysed  by  terror ;  and  but 
little  conscious  comfort  was  obtained  from  religion.     There  was  an 
indifferentism,  combined  with  courage,  a  rendre  Satan  jaloux.     As 
always,  when  sorrow  is  present,  and  when  danger  surrounds,  women 
showed  the  deepest  tenderness  and  the  highest  heroism.     '  II  serait 
difficile   de   montrer  plus  de  Constance,  plus  de  courage,  plus  de 
pertinacite  a  consoler,  a  secourir  les  objets  de  leur  tendresse,'  says 
Beaulieu.     Happily  the  Frenchwoman  has  also  the  besoin  de  plaire ; 
and   even    the  gloom  of  deadly  prisons  could  not  extinguish   her 
coquetry  and  charm.     Amid  anguish,  agony,  despair,  the  tenderness 
of  woman  beautified  the  dungeon  and  ennobled  death.     The  reign  of 
Eobespierre  was  '  sceleratesse  en  action  et  le  crime  tout-puissant.' 
The  sentences  of  Fouquier  Tinville  were  carried  out  by  Sanson ;  and 
the 'jure  assassin  '  never  acquitted.     Many  prisoners  thought  it  an 
easy  thing  to  answer  an  acte  d 'accusation.     '  Elle  est  si  evidemment 
absurde,  si  monstrueusement  invraisemblable,  cette  piece  qui  a  la  pre- 
tention  de  vous  tuer ; '  but  Fouquier  Tinville,  '  1'homme  couteau,'  was 
a  fitting  and  efficient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Robespierre.     '  Le 
jacobinisme  et  le  robespierrisme  etaient  les  maladies  nouvelles.     Le 
tribunal  a  depasse  toutes  les  bornes  connues  de  la  sceleratesse  et  de 
la  ferocite.     Je  puis  attester  qu'il  n'a  jarnais  ete  qu'un  tribunal  de 
sang,  ne  suivant  d'autre  loi  que  son  caprice,  ou  la  ferocite  des  tyrans 
auxquels  il  n'a  jamais  cesse  d'etre  vendu.'     The  victim  found  in  the 
same  man  his  denouncer,  the  witness  against  him,  and  his  juryman. 
In  one  proces  sixty  or  eighty  persons  were  included ;  persons  who 
had  never  known  each  other,  and  all  were  condemned  within  an  hour. 
Up  to  the  death  of  Robespierre  not  more  than  eighty  suspects  had 
been  executed  together,  but  arrangements,  interrupted  by  his  fall, 
had  been  made  for  guillotining  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  day.     Riouffe 
records  that  the  executive  of  the  Conciergerie  was  in  the  hands  of 
'  hommes  depraves  qui,  non  contents  d'insulter  au  sexe  par  des  gouts 
monstrueux,  lui  vouent  encore  une  haine  implacable.'   A  noble  woman, 
whatever  her  rank,  is  by  nature  an  aristocrat,  and  even  poor  little 
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Egle  was  held  to  be  une  aristocrate  incorrigible.  When  denuncia- 
tion meant  certain  death,  and  when  the  guillotine  was  a  weapon  that 
could  be  used  against  any  man,  'j'ai  vu  des  sans-culottes,  excellents 
patriotes,  chauds  revolutionnaires,  sacrifies  a  des  haines  obscures.' 
Honore  Elouffe,  dit  Toussaint,  comedian,  who  cohabited  with  the 
citizeness  Toussaint,  an  actress,  is  the  author  of  Memoires  pour  servir 
a  UHistoire  de  la  Tyrannic  de  Robespierre.  In  that  day  of  arrests 
without  number  and  death  without  delay  he  escaped  the  guillotine 
by  a  singular  chance,  and  lived  to  write  the  record  of  a  detenu  and 
to  become  a  prefet  under  Napoleon.  The  righteous  indignation 
of  outraged  humanity  shines  through  the  fiery  record  of  the 
vivacious  comedian,  who  accuses  the  Dictator  and  his  tools  of  the 
massacre  of  more  than  100,000  citizens,  of  the  imprisonment  of 
300,000,  and  of  the  destruction  of  law,  of  commerce,  and  of  art. 
Eiouffe  passed  a  year  in  prison  in  the  dreadful  time  in  which  '  la 
France  n'offrait  que  1'image  d'un  pays  conquis  par  des  sauvages,  et 
dont  Eobespierre  dirigeait  les  mains  destructives  contre  les  lumieres 
et  la  probite.'  He  well  knew  all  the  horrors  of  that  hideous  prison 
delirium,  in  which  '  notre  rire  avait  Fair  d'un  vertige.'  Jacques  Claude 
Beugnot  rose  to  be  conseiller  d'Etat  and  even  minister  under  Napoleon, 
and  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Count,  under  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  He 
has  emporte  son  secret  as  regards  his  miraculous  escape  from  death ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  name  is  not  entered  in  the  register  of  the 
Conciergerie,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Grandpre,  the 
friend  of  Madame  Eoland  and  premier  commis  in  the  Ministry  of 
Danton.  When  Beugnot  was  released,  the  21st  of  August,  1794,  it 
is  briefly  recorded  that  the  cause  of  his  detention  is  non  expliquee. 
He  was  a  calm  observer  and  a  sagacious  man.  His  style  is  more 
graphic  and  his  tendency  to  hysterical  exaggeration  is  much  less 
than  that  of  Comedian  Kiouffe ;  and  it  is  good  for  us  that  Beugnot, 
with  the  seeing  eye,  was  imprisoned.  He  says,  '  En  presence  de  tant 
et  de  si  profondes  miseres  j'ai  rougi  d'etre  ne  homme.'  He  paints 
with  terrible  force  his  first  night  in  prison.  He  heard  plaintive 
cries,  deep  groans,  and  one  unhappy  man  talking  in  his  sleep  of 
blood,  of  the  headsman,  of  violent  death.  As  the  clock  struck  the 
heavy  hours  the  great  dogs  of  the  gaol  answered  to  the  sound  with 
their  hollow  barkings.  '  Et  vous,  vous  qui  n'avez  pas  passe  une  nuit 
la,  au  milieu  de  cet  assemblage  d'horreurs,  vous  n'avez  encore  rien 
eprouve,  rien  souffert  au  monde.'  He  passed  many  nights  in  the 
fatal  Conciergerie.  His  picture  of  the  interior  of  that  terrible  prison 
is  most  life-like  and  valuable ;  and  he  has,  in  a  sense,  '  created  a 
character '  in  his  delineation  of  poor  little  Egle,  the  loose  young  girl 
who  died  with  such  high-hearted  bravery,  and  who  dreaded  death 
only  from  a  fear  '  aller  coucher  avec  le  diable.'  This  fear  was,  happily, 
removed  from  her  mind  ;  and  she  then  died  not  only  courageously, 
but  even  with  glad  gaiety. 
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Claude  Francois  Beaulieu,  editor,  and  author  of  Essais  Historiques 
sur  les  Causes  et  les  Effds  de  la  Revolution  de  France,  published 
in  1797,  is  another  of  our  witnesses.  He  was  suspected  of  being 
suspect  of  incivisme,  and  spent  four  or  five  months  in  the  Concier- 
gerie,  and  six  months  in  the  Luxembourg,  escaping  death  by  chance 
and  being  released  after  the  9  Thermidor.  He,  too,  knew  a  '  chambre 
dite  de  pistole,'  the  grating  of  locks,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  life  of 
the  preau,  and  the  morning  gleanings  of  Sanson.  In  the  prisons 
during  the  Terror  there  was  a  constant  and  terrible  dread  of  a 
renewal  of  the  September  massacres  ;  but  Beaulieu  certifies  that  there 
never  was  any  conspiracy  of  prisoners,  and  that  the  imputation  was 
merely  a  sanguinary  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  as  many  detenus  as 
possible.  Beaulieu  saw  the  plus  fort  of  the  massacre  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg. In  the  Conciergerie  prisoners  who  chanced  to  have  to  wait 
for  death  expected  more  than  a  fortnight  a  transfer  from  among 
the  pailleux  to  a  chambre  a  lit ;  and  these  chambers  were  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  18  francs  a  month,  even  when,  as  was  so  often  the 
case,  they  were  occupied  for  one  night  only.  He  saw  the  whole 
population  of  the  prison  renewed  three  or  four  times,  though  some 
twenty  other  aristocrats,  like  himself,  were  overlooked  until  the  fall  of 
Eobespierre  released  them.  Ordinary  criminals  were  '  presque  point 
poursuivis  dans  ce  temps-la.'  Eobespierre  had  no  quarrel  with  them. 
At  9  in  the  morning  the  dungeons  were  opened,  and  the  guichetiers  set 
apart  those  who  were  to  appear  before  the  Tribunal.  As  a  preliminary 
to  an  interview  with  Jacobin  justice  the  unfortunates  were  searched, 
robbed  of  any  property  they  might  possess.  Still,  as  Beaulieu 
records,  there  reigned  in  the  great  murder  prison  '  une  assez  grande 
gaiete.'  Men  drank  more  than  usual ;  brains  were  in  a  ferment,  and 
led  to  the  commission  of  extravagances.  The  inevitable  was  met 
with  genuine  courage,  or  sometimes  only  with  that  produced  by 
excitement.  Of  the  numerous  victims  that  Beaulieu  saw  led  forth 
to  death  only  three  or  four  showed  signs  of  weakness. 

The  notorious  Madame  du  Barry,  who  was  not  a  lady,  showed 
pitiable  cowardice.  The  Due  du  Chatelet  covered  himself  with 
blood  in  a  vain  attempt  at  suicide,  and  was,  in  that  condition,  con- 
ducted to  the  bloodier  scaffold.  As  a  rule  the  condemned  were 
tranquil,  and  often  gay.  M.  de  Biron  (Due  de  Lauzun)  received  his 
sentence  with  absolute  indifference,  and  with  the  smiling  grace 
which  belonged  to  the  '  plus  courtois  des  seigneurs  francais.'  He 
asked  leave  of  Sanson  to  finish  another  dozen  oysters  before  he 
started,  and  went  to  death  with  absolute  sang-froid.  The  prisons 
then  were  the  asylums  '  ou  1'urbanite  francaise  s'etait  refugiee ;  elle 
n'osait  plus  se  montrer  en  public.'  The  number  of  prisoners  was  a 
great  embarrassment  to  Eobespierre  and  to  his  Jacobins.  Collot 
d'Herbois  proposed  to  mine  and  to  explode  the  prisons  ;  and  other 
schemes  were  considered  for  exterminating  the  suspect  en  masse. 
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The  wretched  prisoners  were  in  constant  dread  of  being  massacred. 
4  Que  de  douleurs  cette  cruelle  revolution  a  imprimees  au  fond  des 
ames  sensibles  ! ' 

The  Luxembourg  was  crowded  to  the  roofs,  and  contained  about 
a  thousand  suspects  ;  and  the  same  number  in  proportion  were  confined 
in  the  other  sixty  prisons  of  Paris.  The  Comite  de  Salut  Public, 
using  alleged  conspiracies  as  a  pretext,  thinned  the  number  of  captives 
even  by  sixty  a  day ;  but  the  guillotine  worked  only  too  slowly.  A 
system  of  spies,  who  had  to  report  to  Fouquier  Tinville,  was  organ- 
ised ;  and  one  Boyenval,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  too  trusting 
victims,  and  gave  himself  out  as  a  secret  Royalist,  rendered  eminent 
service  to  Robespierre.  One  prisoner  had  handsome  slippers.  Boyen- 
val said  they  could  only  belong  to  an  aristocrat,  and  put  the  man's 
name  down  on  his  fatal  list.  On  the  morrow  the  victim  was  put  to 
death.  A  young  lady,  a  painter,  obtained  permission  to  accompany 
her  husband  in  the  prison.  She  learned  that  Boyenval  had  put 
down  the  name  of  her  husband  (a  man  incarcerated  by  mistake)  as  a 
counter-Revolutionary.  The  wife  implored  mercy  of  the  ruthless 
mouton,  and  he  consented  to  spare  the  man,  '  mais  a  une  condition.' 
The  wretched  wife  submitted,  but  the  monster  had  her  husband 
executed  next  day.  The  brutal  and  terrible  Marino  was  inspector  of 
the  Luxembourg.  This  '  agent  national  avait  la  police  des  filles  pub- 
liques,'  but  he  arrested  modest  women  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
seem  to  him  to  be  pretty,  and  he  compelled  such  to  strip  naked, 
attaching  to  refusal  the  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  Salpetriere. 

The  gigantic  Danton  was  detained  in  the  Luxembourg.  He 
showed  violent  courage,  and  amused  himself,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Lacroix,  in  practising  the  grimaces  which  they  would  have  to 
make  when  le  rasoir  national  should  sever  their  jugulars.  Camille 
Desmoulins,  whose  weak  strength  had  mostly  consisted  in  frenzy,  was 
woefully  depressed.  Innocent  and  ignorant  prisoners  carefully  pre- 
pared their  defences  for  the  Tribunal,  but  found  such  preparation 
useless,  since  any  attempt  at  defence  was  silenced  by,  '  Tu  n'as  pas  la 
parole.' 

Gruiard,  formerly  a  butcher,  and  gaoler  at  Lyons  when  Collot 
d'Herbois  shot  down  the  leading  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  city, 
became  the  insolent  and  cruel  head  gaoler  of  the  Luxembourg.  He 
placed  external  sentinels  all  round  the  prison,  and  such  sleep  as  the 
wretched  detenus  could  snatch  was  spoiled  during  the  night  by  the 
challenges  of  the  soldiers. 

One  day  all  prisoners  were  closely  confined  in  their  cachots. 
Cannon  were  placed  opposite  to  every  exit,  and  a  multitude  of  armed 
men  filled  all  the  corridors.  The  prisoners  thought  their  last  hour 
had  come,  and  expected  butchery ;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  object 
of  the  proceeding  was  '  de  prendre  aux  detenus  leurs  assignats,  leurs 
effets  d'or  et  d'argent,  leurs  bijoux  et  en  general  tous  les  effets  de 
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quelque  prix  qu'ils  pouvaient  avoir  en  leur  puissance.'  It  was  also 
intended  to  seize  all  knives,  scissors,  even  spoons  and  forks  ;  and  the 
fouille  lasted  two  days.  The  things  taken  were  never  returned ; 
indeed,  those  to  whom  they  belonged  were  soon  robbed  of  life  itself 
by  the  guillotine.  At  two  in  the  morning  160  prisoners  were 
dragged  away  to  appear  in  three  lots  before  the  merry  Tribunal. 

One  day  an  agent  of  Fouquier  Tinville  came  to  the  Luxembourg 
with  a  list  of  victims,  drawn  up  by  the  accusateur,  which  contained 
eighteen  names.  He  collected  seventeen  of  these  unfortunates  but 
could  not  find  the  eighteenth.  '  Mais  Fouquier  m'a  dit  de  lui  amener 
dix-huit  contre-revolutionnaires ;  il  me  faut  encore  une  piece.'  A 
suspect  was  passing  by,  and  the  agent  asked  his  name.  The  prisoner 
declined  to  give  it,  and  the  agent  at  once  handed  him  over  to  the 
gendarmes.  Next  day  the  man  was  guillotined.  Another  day  an 
agent  summoned  a  prisoner  of  fifty,  but  the  man  did  not  answer  to 
his  name,  and  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  was  playing  at  ball,  was  seized, 
taken  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  put  to  death. 

The  diet  was  more  than  Spartan.  As  the  prison  contained  between 
800  and  1,000  suspects,  there  were  three  dinners,  at  eleven,  at  twelve, 
and  one  o'clock.  The  fare  consisted  of  detestable  soup,  a  half-bottle  of 
abominable  wine,  two  plats,  one  of  vegetables  swimming  in  water,  the 
other  always  of  bad  pork,  with  cabbage.  For  each  guest,  bread  weigh- 
ing une  livre  et  demie.  There  was  no  other  repast.  There  was  a 
garden,  in  which  prisoners  were  at  one  time  allowed  to  walk;  and 
there  they  could  sometimes  see  friends  ;  but  this  consolation  was  put 
a  stop  to.  It  was  said  that  the  sight  of  the  victims  of  Jacobin  Liberty 
tended  to  arouse  popular  pity,  and  to  render  '  les  patriotes  odieux.' 
France  was  at  that  time  deaf  and  dumb,  and  no  one  dared  to  resist 
the  Jacobins.  Some  few  prisoners  had  lunettes,  and  with  these  they 
could  see  friends  afar  off,  but  the  use  of  these  glasses  was  denounced 
as  a '  conspiration  nouvelle.'  '  Notre  prison  n'etait  plus  qu'un  veritable 
sepulcre.'  Odious  moutons  circulated  all  over  the  prison.  They 
observed  all  that  was  done,  interpreted,  in  their  sense,  all  spoken 
words,  and  terrified  the  prisoners  into  silence.  Hawkers  cried  out 
audibly, '  Yoila  la  liste  des  gagnants  a  la  loterie  de  la  tres  sainte  guil- 
lotine. Qui  veut  voir  la  liste  ?  II  y  en  a  aujourd'hui  soixante,  plus 
ou  moins.'  To  the  horror  inside  the  prison  was  added  the  terror 
without.  But  the  9  Thermidor,  an  11  (27th  of  July,  1794),  came 
at  last,  and  then  the  gaolers  became  almost  polite  and  human,  while 
moutons  relaxed  their  insolence.  The  prisoners  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  outside,  and  dreaded  that  they  were  to  be  massacred 
wholesale.  They  prepared  to  perish,  but,  strange  to  relate,  a  carriage 
arrived  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  his  victims  recognised — Robespierre  ! 
The  governor,  however,  refused  to  receive  the  lately  omnipotent 
Dictator.  That  night  every  suspect  could  sleep.  Hope  awakened  from 
its  long  slumber,  and  on  the  next  day  men  pressed  each  other's  hands, 
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and  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  II  est  mort ! '  With  the  fall  of  the  monster 
the  terror  ceased  for  the  Luxembourg — and  for  France.  Men  could 
again  look  upward,  and  once  more  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Grod. 

The  bulk  of  the  temporary  inmates  of  the  Luxembourg,  as  of  the 
other  prisons,  did  not  ,know  why  they  were  arrested  or  condemned. 
The  Jacobins  waged  ruthless  war  against  manners,  honour,  intellect, 
and  virtue.  It  is  pathetic  to  consider  how  fast  the  prisons  were 
emptied,  and  how  quickly  they  were  filled  again.  A  few  only,  by 
omission,  or  by  some  strange  good  fortune,  were  forgotten,  and 
remained  inexplicably  waiting.  Those  who  endured  until  the  9 
Thermidor  were  saved.  '  C'etaient  pour  la  plupart  de  malheureuses 
victimes  de  la  vengeance  ou  de  la  sceleratesse.'  There  were  many 
suicides,  and  the  untended  sick  mostly  died  miserably.  "When  one  of 
these  wretched  beings  passed  away  the  verdict  of  the  gaol  authorities 
always  was,  '  Tant  pis,  c'est  un  du  moins  pour  la  guillotine.'  Lapalu 
declared,  '  N'avoir  fait  perir  que  sept  mille  homines  ! '  Vincent,  cutting 
a  piece  off  a  bleeding  gigot,  cried,  '  Que  ne  puis-je  ainsi  manger  la 
chair  de  mes  ennemis  ? '  Grammont,  Savard,  Durat,  all  three  loaded 
with  later  execration,  were  amongst  the  most  truculent  butchers  of 
the  Jacobins.  Miss  Helen  Williams  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of 
the  Luxembourg.  Amid  all  the  horrors  of  the  prison  there  was  the 
lighter  side  of  gallantry,  of  profligacy,  of  amours.  A  Madame 
Ormesson  '  se  payait  avec  usure  de  quelques  annees  d'une  abstinence 
forcee,'  and  by  means  of  heavy  bribery  procured  the  admission  of  a 
lover  from  outside.  The  lady,  '  surprise  en  flagrant  delit,'  called  out 
'  au  viol  et  s'evanouit.'  The  lover  escaped  at  a  heavy  expense. 

The  most  trusted  mouton  of  Eobespierre  in  this  gaol  was  Lhuillier, 
who  had  really  distinguished  himself  in  the  September  massacres. 
He  was  artful  and  deadly,  but  at  last  '  il  eut  le  malheur  de 
deplaire  a  Eobespierre ; '  and,  well  knowing  what  that  meant,  he 
committed  suicide  in  the  Pelagie.  A  copy  of  the  Courrier  Republi- 
cain  was  smuggled  into  the  prison,  and  the  miserable  detenus  read 
in  it,  '  Jugement  du  tribunal  revolutionnaire,  qui  a  condamme  a  la 
peine  de  mort  trente,  quarante,  cinquante  ou  soixante  conspirateurs.' 

Gruiard,  appointed  by  Couthon,  invented  vexations  inconnues  for 
his  flock,  and  forbade  prisoners  to  go  near  the  windows.  A  gaoler  was 
sent  to  the  Conciergerie  because  he  declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  a  conspiracy,  so  called,  which  led  to  the  death  of  sixty-nine  victims 
who  were  awakened  from  prison  sleep  to  go  to  the  sleep  of  death. 
Beausire  was  second  denouncer  under  Boyenval,  and  had  married  the 
Oliva  of  diamond  necklace  and  other  infamy.  It  was  noted  that  all 
those  who  won  money  at  cards  of  Beausire  were  put  to  death  for 
conspiracy. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  young  lady  named  Bois-Berenger. 
Her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  young  sister  received  their  acts  of 
accusation,  but  one  for  her  did  not  arrive.  She  was  in  despair ;  she 
tore  her  hair,  and  complained  that  '  nous  ne  mourrons  point  ensem- 
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ble.'  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  her  indictment  arrived.  She 
embraced  relatives  that  she  could  not  bear  to  survive — '  Maman,  nous 
mourrons  ensemble.'  Les  Madelonnettes  is  the  next  prison  on  our 
list,  and  for  our  knowledge  of  its  interior,  during  the  Terror,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  M.  Coittant,  who  for  100  days  enjoyed  its 
hospitality.  In  September  1793  this  maison  d'arret  became 
encumbered  and  overcrowded  with  the  suspect,  who  numbered  280. 
The  governor  was  not  a  bad  man,  for  his  place  and  time ;  but  Marino, 
whom  we  met  at  the  Luxembourg,  introduced  most  rigorous  treat- 
ment, and  allowed  the  governor  no  chance  of  showing  kindness.  The 
very  corridors,  which  opened  on  pestilential  latrines,  were  full  of 
sleeping  prisoners.  But  we  need  not  linger  long  in  the  Madelonnettes, 
as  we  have  to  accompany  M.  Coittant  to  the  prison  to  which  he, 
with  some  others,  was  transferred,  and  this  prison  was  the  Maison 
d'Arret  de  Port-Libre,  commonly  called  La  Bourbe.  It  was  not  the 
worst  of  those  cruel  abodes  of  horror. 

Port  Libre,  its  capacity  distended  to  the  utmost,  could  accom- 
modate 600  prisoners;  and  this  number  was  always  maintained 
during  the  Terror,  despite  the  daily  depletion  caused  by  the  many 
removed  by  the  charrettes  to  the  fatal  Conciergerie.  The  great 
triumvirate  was  sleepless  in  its  activity.  The  '  crimes '  of  the  victims 
of  the  Terror  were  the  merits  of  the  citizen  who  survived  the  10 
Thermidor.  The  prison  was  a  fold  in  which  sheep  were  penned  for 
slaughter;  and  many  of  the  best,  the  bravest,  and  the  fairest  of 
France  were  immolated  upon  the  bloody  altar  of  French  Jacobin 
liberty.  Sans-culotteslaho  perished,  killed  by  private  hatred,  or  for 
having  offended  vengeful  powers ;  but  even  in  the  desolation  of  an 
Equality  gaol  the  suspect  held  strenuously  aloof  from  the  detested 
sans-culotte. 

The  system  at  Port  Libre  was  that  rich  prisoners  should  pay  for 
their  own  keep,  and  also  for  that  of  the  poorer  inmates.  Grandpre, 
secretary  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  visited  Port  Libre,  and, 
being  a  humane  man,  introduced  some  sanitary  improvements.  The 
food  in  the  prison  was  detestable,  and  was  always  served  cold.  French 
gaiety,  despite  the  terrible  surroundings,  survived  in  the  evening 
gatherings  in  the  sa£0ri,*where  they  had  music,  gallantry,  and  bouts- 
rimSs.  The  citizen  Coittant  wrote  couplets  for  his  fellow-sufferers, 
and  Vigee  was  the  admired  bard  of  the  assembly,  and  delighted  the 
suspect  with  his  Ode  sur  la  Liberte.  The  subject  was  one  that  his 
audience  could  fully  understand.  The  mole  d'am&ur  charmed  the 
death-doomed,  who  could  forget  for  an  hour  their  despairing  dread. 
One  prisoner  was  detected  as  the  thief  of  the  gold  watch  of  the 
citoyenne  Debar,  and  all  the  good  inmates  were  revolted  by  such  a 
robbery.  The  citoyenne  Prevost,  aged  91,  was  incarcerated  because, 
being  rich,  she  was  reckoned  to  be  a  counter-Kevolutionist.  Despite 
the  gaiety  of  the  French  temperament,  which  found  momentary 
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and  feverish  solace  in  social  amusements,  what  horror,  terror,  sorrow, 
anguish,  despair  reigned  in  such  a  prison  during  that 'tyranny  of 
Robespierre,  which  was  little  other  than  the  rule  of  hell  upon  earth. 
La  citoyenne  Malessi,   daughter   of  la   citoyenne    Lachabeaupiere, 
caused  herself  to  be  transferred  to  La  Bourbe,  in  order  to  be  with  her 
mother,  who  was  there  confined  au  secret.     Mother  and  daughter 
were  ladies,  and  therefore  aristocrates.     Malessi  was  enceinte,  and  was 
full  of  majesty  and  of  grace.     One  evening,  the  mother  was  allowed 
to  walk  in  the  corridor,  where  she  was  met  by  her  devoted  daughter, 
and  the  pair  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,   and   speechless  with  emotion.     *  0  ma  mere,  ma  tendre  et 
malheureuse  mere  ! '     The  sorrows  of  the  mother  so  affected  the 
daughter  that  she  lost  her  reason.     She  spent  her  time  sitting  outside 
the  cell  in  which  her  mother  was  confined,  and  her  face  and  body  were 
tormented  by  convulsions.     '  Elle  ne  se  coiffe  point ;   ses  cheveux 
sont  abandonnes  au  vent.'     There  was  no  speculation  in  her  haggard 
eyes.     Even  the  other  prisoners,  trembling  between  terrible  life  and 
horrible  death,  were  deeply  touched  by  this  piteous  and  pathetic 
spectacle.     The  mother  had  a  wonderful  dog,  one  Brillant,  whose 
affection  was  equalled  by  his  sagacity.     He  was  the  chief  consolation 
of  his  unhappy  mistresses.     He   recognised  those  of  the  .turnkeys 
who  were  at  all  kind  to  his  ladies,  and  contracted  a  deep  aversion  for 
the  concierge.  When  the  daughter  tried  to  obtain  food  to  carry  to  her 
mother  the  brutal  attendants  insulted  her  with  filthy  language,  and 
compelled  the  poor  lady  to  eat  cat  and  to  drink  out  of  their  glasses. 
Sales  plaisanteries  were  their  reply  to  the  poor  daughter's  prayers 
and  tears.     Grrappin,  the  brave  good  man  who  had  saved  seventy  lives 
from  the  September  massacres,  was  immured  in  La  Bourbe.     Eight 
religieuses  were  executed  as  fanatiques.   The  whole  Sombreuil  family 
awaited  the  guillotine.  Duruet,  '  cet  honnete  citoyen,  qui  n'a  fait  que 
du  Men  partout  ou  il  a  demeure,  et  qui  verse  encore  des  bienfaits  sur 
ceux  qui  1'entourent,'  goes  the  sombre  way  to  death.     It  is  not  worth 
while  '  de  se  faire  si  beau  pour  aller  a  la  guillotine/  said  a  gendarme 
to  Duruet  when  the  victim  tried  to  dress  decently  to  appear  before 
the  Tribunal.     'Le  femme  Momoro,'  who  had  figured  as  the  Goddess 
of  Reason  in  Chaumette's  burlesque,  was  there.    '  Des  dents  affreuses, 
une  voix  de  poissarde,  une  tournure  gauche,  voila  ce  qui  constitue 
madame  Momoro.'     Perhaps  because  of  her  former  temporary  con- 
nection with  Reason,  she  seemed  always  sad.   Ronsin  said  truly  to  the 
male  Momoro, '  Tot  ou  tard  les  instruments  des  revolutions  sont  brises ; ' 
and  the  most  furious  sans-culottes  could  not  always  avoid  offending 
the  sensitive  Robespierre.     Hebert,  during  his  last  night,  was  over- 
whelmed with  despair.   Ronsin  added,  again  speaking  truly,  '  Le  parti 
qui  nous  envoie  a  la  mort  y  marchera  a  son  tour,  et  cela  ne  sera  pas 
long.'     Hebert,  Chaumette,  Ronsin,  Momoro  were  sent  to  death  to- 
gether by  Robespierre.     Surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns, 
and  Momoro  seemed  to  be  regretted  by  his  widow.     Madame  de 
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Simiane,  once  mistress  of  Lafayette,  was  detained  in  La  Bourbe. 
The  wife  of  Lavergne,  desirous  of  dying  with  her  husband,  cried 
'  Vive  le  Eoi ! '  and  Fouquier  Tinville  gratified  her  wish.  Our  former 
friend  Marino  went  to  the  scaffold  in  the  chemise  rouge.  'Le 
tribunal  revolutionnaire  continue  le  cours  de  ses  assassinats.  Nous 
avons  appris  1'execution  de  la  famille  Kosambeau ;  la  consternation 
a  ete  generale.'  The  brave  and  noble  De  Malesherbes  had  to  tread  the 
usual  path  to  death.  '  En  general  tous  nos  compagnons  d'infortune 
nous  quittent,  pour  aller  a  la  boucherie,  avec  le  sang-froid  le  plus 
tranquille,  je  dirais  presque  avec  heroisme.' 

M.  and  Madame  Terray  were  executed  because  they  had  sent  a 
son  to  Oxford.  The  writer  of  our  journal  had  to  hide  his  work  under 
the  cinders  during  a  visit  of  inquisition.  He  hid  also  his  scissors, 
"watch,  and  razor.  '  Les  instants  qui  s'ecoulent  sont  affreux ;  c'est 
une  agonieperpetuelle.  Tout  le  monde  est  triste.'  All  communica- 
tion intercepted ;  sentinels  everywhere ;  no  dinner  to  be  obtained. 
'  La  guillotine  ne  va  pas  mal.' 

Several  female  prisoners  were  stripped  naked,  among  them  the 
'  citoyennes  Coutures  et  Eoussel,  femmes  de  chambre  de  la  Dubarry,  et 
madame  Poissonnier,'  formerly  in  the  service  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
*  Quelle  vie,  grands  dieux !  L'ennui  nous  assiege,  1'incertitude  nous 
tue.'  A  placard  was  affixed  to  the  prison  walls,  announcing  that 
enemies  of  the  Eepublic,  '  ennemis  de  Robespierre,  du  tribunal 
revolutionnaire,  seront  guillotines.'  Coittant  cries,  '  Quelle  justice  ! 
grands  dieux !  Le  desespoir  est  dans  les  yeux  du  plus  grand  nombre.' 
How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long  ? 

Five  prisoners  were  accused  of  '  blasphemy  against  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government,'  such  blasphemy  having  been  spoken  in  a  little 
•*  cafe  dans  1' enceinte  de  notre  prison.'  A  woman  was  accused  who 
•*  s'est  permis  des  injures  contre  Robespierre.' 

Moutons  were  overheard  to  boast  of  the  number  that  they  had 
sent  to  the  guillotine.  One  victim  they  called  an  aristocrat ;  another 
-appeared  to  despise  sans-culottes ;  some  were  denounced  because 
they  seemed  dejected  when  hearing  of  the  execution  of  prisoners  ; 
others  were  declared  to  be  opponents  of  Marat  or  Robespierre. 
Knives  were  taken  away,  and  prisoners  had  to  eat  with  hand  and 
mouth  only.  '  Quelle  honte  pour  ceux  qui  veulent  un  tel  avi- 
lissement,  et  pour  ceux  qui  sont  forces  de  s'y  soumettre  ! ' 

LES  CARMES. — This  prison  was  worse  than  Port  Libre.  The 
.corridors  were  not  lighted ;  vermin  swarmed  everywhere,  and  the 
latrines  were  pestilential.  The  prisoners  in  their  abject  misery  were 
•careless  of  appearance,  and  did  not  dress  as  they  did  at  La  Bourbe. 
'  Nous  acquerons  la  certitude  que  sans  la  chute  de  Robespierre,  et  celle 
<le  la  commune  orgueilleuse  et  conspiratrice,  nous  devions  tous  etre 
massacres.'  Our  record  begins  on  the  7  Thermidor.  Grrepin,  agent, 
with  a  troop  of  assassins,  waited  impatiently  for  the  signal  of  carnage. 
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The  citoyenne  Beauharnais,  very  popular  for  her  gay  sprightliness, 
was  an  inmate  of  Les  Carmes.  Two  detenus  were  robbed,  one  of 
1,100  livres,  the  other  of  10,000  livres.  '  Laconduite  des  concierges 
et  guichetiers  a  notre  egard  est  le  thermometre  de  notre  position 
funeste.'  But  the  9  and  10  Thermidor  came  also  to  Les  Carmes. 

SAINTE  PELAGIE. — This  had  been  the  prison  of  Madame  Roland, 
before  she  was  immured  in  the  Conciergerie.  It  contained  350" 
wretched  prisoners.  '  Tous  etaient  detenus  sans  savoir  pourquoi ; ' 
but  they  anticipated  their  transfer,  about  noon,  to  the  Conciergerie, 
and  thence  to  the  guillotine  on  the  day  following.  A  prisoner 
*  n'etait  pas  permis  d'aller  satisfaire  les  besoms  de  la  nature,'  and 
the  cachots  were  horribly  filthy.  '  Mais  ici  on  n'a  rien  pour  rien,' 
and  food  depended  upon  paying  for  it.  French  gaiety  improvised  a 
sort  of  club  for  the  solacement  of  the  suspect.  The  whole  family 
Duplaix  arrived  at  last.  Duplaix  was  called  the  '  Granymede  de 
Robespierre,'  who  had  appointed  his  docile  landlord  'jure  assassin 
sous  la  direction  de  Fouquier-Tinville.'  When  Duplaix  came  to- 
Ste.  Pelagie  the  inmates  knew  that  his  master  must  have  fallen. 

SAINT  LAZARE. — This  was  the  prison  in  which  the  poet  Roucher 
was  detained  for  seven  months.  He  left  it  to  appear  before  11  A.M. 
at  the  Tribunal,  and  at  5  P.M.  he  was  no  more.  He  was  executed 
with  Andre  Chenier.  Roucher's  touching  picture  of  his  long  deten- 
tion in  the  Corridor  Germinal  may  still  be  read.  The  governor  was 
the  ferocious  Verner,  sent  to  manage  St.  Lazare  by  Robespierre,  and 
Verner  cruelly  tormented  his  unhappy  victims.  On  a  false  charge  of 
conspiracy  eighty-six  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Citoyen 
Maille,  '  age  de  seize  ans,  a  ete  conduit  a  1'echafaud  pour  avoir 
observe  qu'un  hareng  sale  de  son  diner  etait  mange  et  rempli  de  vers/ 
Citizeness  Maillet  was  immured  by  mistake  instead  of  Citizeness 
Maille,  and  Maillet  was  guillotined,  although  the  mistake  was  recog- 
nised, the  Tribunal  remarking  '  qu'il  valait  autant  lui  faire  son 
affaire  aujourd'hui.'  A  prisoner  was  sent  to  death  for  having  refused 
200  livres  to  the  assassins  who  made  out  the  list  of  proscriptions. 
The  necessaries  of  life  were  wanting  to  the  unhappy  prisoners. 
Dupaumier,  sent  to  inspect  the  prison,  declared  '  qu'il  voudrait  voir 
une  guillotine  permanente  a  la  porte  de  chaque  prison,  et  qu'il  se 
ferait  un  plaisir  d'y  attacher  avec  son  echarpe  tous  ceux  qui  y 
seraient  condamnes.'  The  fiendish  instruments  of  Robespierre  were 
drunk  with  the  ferocious  joy  of  shedding  blood,  and  he  gave  them 
full  means  of  intoxication.  The  murder-loving  tyrant  did  not  grudge 
to  his  satellites  all  the  joy  that  he  could  give  them.  The  French  have 
great  esprit  and  are  exquisite  in  badinage.  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity  were  largely  written  up  among  the  shambles,  and  the 
victims  could  fully  appreciate  the  humour  of  the  jest  of  the  blood- 
thirsty tyrants  of  the  Revolution.  No  prisoner  went  to  bed  at  night 
without  dreading  that  he  might  be  waked  from  sleep  to  receive  his 
extrait  mortuaire,  and  innocence  was  no  defence.  A  young  woman 
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expecting  her  confinement  was  being  hustled  into  a  charrette. 
Uttering  piercing  cries  of  torment  and  despair,  she  was  being  carried 
.across  the  garden,  when  the  pains  of  labour  came  on,  and  there  was 
only  time  to  transport  her  to  a  room  when  she  was  confined  in  the 
presence  of  unfeeling  Dumoutier  and  of  his  coarse  sbires. 

LA  MAIRIE,  LA  FORCE,  AND  LE  PLESSIS. — These  are  the  last  on 
•our  list  of  such  prisons.  Very  many  of  these  dens  never  found  an 
audible  voice,  but  certainly  did  not  contain  fewer  horrors,  though 
they  have  fallen  silent  now. 

The  issue  from  all  these  prisons  led  to  the  impassive  but  untiring 
guillotine,  and  the  phantom  horror  of  that  bloody  death  gloomed 
every  feverish  day  and  saddened  every  dark  and  dismal  night.  La 
Mairiewas  mainly  filled  with  prisoners  arrested  without  motifs  enonces. 
La  Force  was  a  terrible  prison.  '  Tout  prit  un  aspect  de  terreur  .  .  . 
La  consternation  devint  generale :  1'esperance  s'eloigna ;  les  emis- 
saires  du  tyran  parcouraient  les  prisons  et  designaient  les  victimes ; 
la  mort  planait  sur  toutes  les  tetes.'  Maillard  was  there,  the  san- 
guinary agent  of  the  Jacobins.  Usually  he  accompanied  those  that 
he  had  denounced  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  watched  the 
rapid  falling  of  their  heads.  Le  Plessis  was  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  Fouquier  Tinville,  who  required  from  it  daily  a  contingent  of 
forty  heads.  Of  the  concierge  it  is  recorded,  '  Jamais  homme  ne 
poussa  si  loin  1'impudence  et  la  cruaute.  Fripon  tant  que  durait  le 
jour,  le  soir  feroce.'  Prisoners  appeared  at  nine  A.M.  before  the  Tribunal 
and  at  five  P.M.  went  to  the  scaffold.  One  man  was  accused  of  corre- 
sponding with  an  Emigre  brother.  The  culprit  showed  that  he  had 
never  had  a  brother.  '  "  Tu  insultes  a  la  majeste  du  peuple,"  lui  repond 
Fouquier  ; '  but  the  very  mob  showed  signs  of  pity,  and  the  accused 
was  sent  back  to  prison.  When  new  detenus  arrived  old  inmates  said 
to  them,  'Cette  maison  est  affreuse;  c'est  ici  que  Fouquier  ras- 
semble  ses  victimes :  soyez  discrets,  ne  parlez  a  personne ;  si  vous 
avez  de  1'argent,  des  bijoux,  cachez-les.  On  prend  tout :  on  ne  vous 
laisse  que  le  desespoir.'  Women  were  subjected  to  rapiotage.  '  Les 
femmes  offraient  a  la  brutalite  des  geoliers  tout  ce  qui  pouvait 
eveiller  leurs  feroces  desirs  et  leurs  degoutants  propos  ;  les  plus 
jeunes  furent  deshabillees,  fouillees ;  la  cupidite  satisfaite,  la  lubricite 
s'eveilla,  et  ces  infortunees  ne  pouvaient  cacher  a  leurs  yeux  etonnes 
ce  que  la  pudeur  meme  derobe  a  1'amour  trop  heureux.'  The 
windows  were  lessened  in  size.  In  order  to  breathe  prisoners  had  to 
stand  upon  a  chair.  Three  hours  of  piwmenade,  twenty-one  hours 
in  a  dungeon.  'Le  Plessis  etait  la  prison  la  plus  dure  de  Paris.'  It 
was  administered  directly  under  the  discipline  of  Fouquier. 

When,  suddenly,  the  charrettes  arrived,  forty  prisoners  knew  that 
they  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  '  Dites-leur  du  moins  que  nous 
sommes  morts  avec  courage  et  en  pensaut  a  eux.'  A  woman  after  a 
few  moments  of  weakness,  when  parting  from  her  little  children,  said, 
u  Tout  a  1'heure  je  serai  a  moi,  toute  a  1'honneur,  et  je  saurai  mourir.' 
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The  '  moutons  et  agents  ont  abuse  et  joui  de  toutes  les  femmes  qui 
ont  voulu  se  soustraire  a  la  mort  en  se  prostituant  a  leur  lubricite  ; 
et,  malgre  tant  de  sacrifices,  la  pliipart  ont  etc  sacrifices.'  One  young 
gentleman,  doomed  to  die,  was  forgotten  for  three  days,  and  then 
regained  liberty  and  life  by  the  fall  of  the  tyrant.  A  woman  bought 
of  Sanson,  for  100  louis,  the  head  of  her  lover,  but,  when  she  had 
obtained  it,  the  heart-broken  creature  fainted,  was  discovered,  and 
handed  over  to  the  Eevolutionary  Committee.  At  last  the  9  Thermidor 
came,  and  the  surviving  prisoners  learned  that  Kobespierre,  Lebas, 
Couthon,  and  Saint  Just  were  hors  la  loi.  The  voice  of  the  concierge 
became  somewhat  gentle  ;  the  gaolers  were  almost  polite — '  Vive  la 
Convention ! '  Oh,  what  a  rush  of  joy,  surprise,  hope,  stirred  in  the 
loathsome  prisons  !  Men  and  women  alike  rejoiced  in  the  wonder  of 
such  a  great  deliverance.  An  indignant  Providence,  weary  of  the 
long  spectacle  of  so  much  cruelty,  of  the  sad  sight  of  such  rivers  of 
innocent  blood,  brought  about  the  10  Thermidor ;  and  when  the  bloody 
rag  was  torn  from  the  shattered  jaw  of  the  foiled  suicide  the  guiltiest 
of  so  many  guilty  heads  fell,  and  with  the  death  of  Eobespierre1 
ceased  the  Terror.  It  was  time  that  it  should  afflict  the  earth  no- 
longer. 

Allowing  for  a  picture  painted  on  a  very  small  canvas,  we  have- 
now  attained  to  a  hint  and  a  glimpse  of  that  most  hideous,  most 
pathetic  death  in  life  which  marked  the  sad  sojourn  of  a  prisoner  in 
a  French  Kevolution  prison.  The  real  victims — this  definition  would 
not  include  the  broken  tools  of  Eobespierre — were  men  and  women* 
guilty  of  no  crime.  His  was  a  godless  reign;  indeed,  the  actual 
reign  of  the  Jacobins  was  the  rule  of  fiends  on  earth.  What  tears,, 
what  cries,  what  anguish  have  these  prisons  witnessed !  All  sacred- 
ties  were  disregarded.  Husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
lovers,  friends,  young  innocent  girls,  all  trod  together  the  same  dark 
path  of  death.  The  noble  and  the  fair,  honour,  worth,  wit,  valouiv 
age,  youth,  and  beauty  crowded  the  prisons,  filled  the  tumbrils,  and 
gorged  the  guillotine.  Had  the  Terror  continued  until  Eobespierre, 
the  Dictator,  should  have  destroyed  all  his  enemies,  there  must  have- 
been  more  prisons,  more  moutons,  more  guillotines,  or  more  colossal 
butcheries.  Thousands  upon  thousands  more  of  innocent  victims 
must  have  been  indiscriminately  immolated.  The  blood-dripping  axe, 
falling  and  rising  sixty  times  in  an  hour  between  the  red,  upright 
posts  of  the  gory  guillotine,  and  with  each  fall  shearing  away  a  human 
life,  must  have  worked  incessantly.  But,  when  outraged  humanity 
had  been  strained  to  the  breaking  point,  there  came  the  fateful  10> 
Thermidor ;  and  then,  as  the  sail  drops  when  the  mast  snaps,  the- 
people  of  France  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jacobin  minority,  and  a 
sudden  stop  was  put  to  the  infrahuman  atrocities  of  the  Paris  Prisons 
during  the  Terror. 

H.  ScntJxz  WILSON. 
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THERE  are  no  two  words  in  literature  tamer,  more  tiresome,  unpromis- 
ing and  repellent  than  Emigration  and  Education ;  yet,  like  Love  and 
Patriotism,  the  words  have  infinite  interest  to  those  who  have  the 
intrepidity  to  look  into  them. 

Emigrants,  like  posterity,  represent  ill  or  well  those  who  rear 
them  and  send  them  forth.  Yet  little  attention  is  given  to  training 
and  informing  them. 

Sixteen  years  ago  I  was  '  permitted '  (to  use  a  favourite  term  of 
acknowledgment  with  Mr.  Bright)  to  give  in  this  Review  incidents 
of  travel  in  America  and  Canada  hTsearch  of  a  Settler's  Guide  Book, 
which  then  did  not  exist  in  any  effective  form.  The  idea  of  emigrant 
training  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  the  subject  of  any  paper 
since.  There  is  still  need  that  those  who  go  out  to  distant  countries 
to  seek  their  fortune  should  be  trained  beforehand  for  that  enter- 
prise. It  used  to  be  said  in  foreignjports,  when  our  emigrants  dis- 
embarked, '  Here  come  some  more  of  the  ignorant  English/ 
School  Boards  have  done  much  to  stop  this  reproach.  Still,  emigrants 
from  Albion  have  mostly  a  perilous  unfitness,  which  should  be 
remedied  in  their  interest,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  country  from 
which  they  proceed. 

Sons  of  working  people  in  Great  Britain  may  be  sure,  for  the  next 
century,  of  becoming  territorial  proprietors  if  they  have  agricultural 
training  before  entering  the  emigrant  ship.  What  is  the  good  of 
sending  watchmakers  of  Clerkenwell  or  of  Coventry,  or  the  silk 
weavers  of  Macclesfield,  or  the  cotton  spinners  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  or  the  miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  or  engineers 
(of  whom  we  have  lately  had  armies  in  the  streets)  into  prairie  and 
wood  ?  They  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  living  there.  They  perish 
or  starve.  As  Emerson  said,  they  'bleach  with  their  bones  the  prairie 
along  which  they  pass.'  They  are  with  good  intent  encouraged  to  go  by 
many  unaware  of  the  risks.  Yet  it  is  but  a  species  of  philosophic 
murder  to  send  them  away  untrained.  Were  they  reared  on  the  litera- 
ture of  adventure — which  is  a  British  passion — taught  the  knowledge 
of  climate,  of  soil  and  crops,  knew  how  to  build  a  wigwam  in  the  woods, 
and  to  grow  pork  and  corn,  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  could  be  had 
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in  Canada  by  any  one  who  undertakes  to  live  upon  the  holding  three 
years.  In  Australia,  America,  and  elsewhere  alluring  advantages  are 
open.  The  intelligent  agricultural  labourer  is  the  king  of  the  working 
classes.  He  alone  possesses  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  call  the  '  poten- 
tiality '  of  prosperity.  The  late  Mr.  Mundella,  to  whom  I  thrice 
spoke  on  this  subject,  said  if  he  should  be  in  the  Department  of 
Education  again  he  would  give  heed  to  agricultural  training.  I 
represent  the  co-operative  societies  on  the  '  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education.'  Sir  Henry 
Koscoe,  who  takes  ceaseless  interest  in  the  extension  of  intelligence, 
is  not  able  to  give  prominence  to  the  kind  of  education  required.  The 
last  report  of  the  Association  shows  that  only  thirty-six  County  Councils 
contribute  to  agricultural  education,  and  they  altogether  less  than 
59,OOOZ.  a  year.  What  is  59,0001.  to  do  for  training  the  children  of 
a  population  of  forty  millions,  of  whom  ten  millions  ought  to  be 
emigrated,  if  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  at  home  is  to  be 
permanently  improved  ?  If  before  an  intending  emigrant  sets  out  to 
a  new  land  he  joins  a  co-operative  society  and  saves  a  little  money, 
it  will  mitigate  his  lot  when  he  comes  to  '  rough  it.'  He  will  succeed 
if  he  does  not  go  out  to  look  for  Fortune,  as  though  she  stood  on  the 
wayside  awaiting  his  arrival,  nor  expecting  Fortune  to  seek  him  out 
if  he  happens  to  miss  her.  Fortune  is  a  lady  of  many  moods,  but 
withal  discerning  and  gracious  to  those  who  woo  her  by  industry, 
prudence,  and  temperance.  She  does  not  stand  in  the  streets  of  any 
country — not  even  in  Klondyke — with  a  bag  of  money  in  her  hand 
to  slip  into  the  pockets  of  passers-by ;  but  is  to  be  found  in  mine, 
workshop,  and  prairie,  ready  to  help  the  settlers  honestly  bent  on 
helping  themselves.  The  farm  hand  will  be  able  to  get  employment 
where  he  can  look  about  him,  note  the  ways  of  the  settlers,  and  soon 
find  out  why  some  succeed  and  some  do  not.  He  will  learn  the 
variations  of  the  new  climate,  whether  the  land  is  good,  where  the 
water  lies,  and  where  the  roads  lead  to,  if  there  be  roads.  In  due 
time  he  can  select  intelligently  a  section  of  land.  Then  a  large 
family  is  society  and  help.  He  can  barter  part  of  his  crop  for  cattle, 
calico,  and  coffee.  In  due  time  he  comes  to  own  horses  and  trap,  and 
farms  more  acres  of  his  own  than  a  small  country  squire  in  the  '  old 
country.'  But  if  he  has  no  farm  knowledge  he  is  a  lost  drudge  all 
his  days.  There  is  at  Gruelph,  in  Ontario,  a  college  of  a  noble  kind, 
which  I  visited.  It  gives  complete  training  to  sons  of  families  of 
limited  means.  Many  such  colleges  are  needed  in  Great  Britain. 

Artisans  are  trained  at  home,  more  or  less,  in  their  various 
industries.  What  they  want  is  information  where  to  go  and  what 
will  befall  them  when  they  get  there.  Such  knowledge  I  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  for  them  from  successive  Governments,  but  it 
was  not  until  1870  that  from  representations  I  made  to  Earl 
Clarendon,  through  Mr.  Bright,  three  Blue  Books  were  issued 
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'On  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Foreign  Countries.' 
At  the  request  of  Lord  Clarendon  I  denned  the  kind  of  information 
wanted,  and  afterwards  described  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  then  Premier  of  Canada,  with  whom  (owing  to  the 
friendship  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  of  Toronto  and  the  courtesy 
of  Senator  Mclnnes  of  Durden  Castle,  Hamilton)  I  had  several  inter- 
views. My  letter  to  Sir  John  set  forth  the  want  of  information  on : 

(1)  The  purchasing   power l   of  money  in   other   countries   as 
compared  with  its  power  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  information  for 
the  prudent  emigrant  before  he  left  his  native  land  as  to  the  cost  of 
living  elsewhere.     A  mechanic  might  be  lured  at  the  prospect  of  4£. 
a  week  abroad,  which  might  not  purchase  more  than  30s.  would  at 
home.     He  would  conclude  that  by  working   as  hard,  and  living 
only  as  well  in  the  new  country  as  he  did  in  the  old,  he  might  save 
the   difference.     But   it   might   be   that   the  greater  cost  of  food, 
•clothing,  and  lodging  would  absorb  the  whole  sum  and  no  improve- 
ment would  accrue  in  his  financial  condition.     If  so,  he  ought  to 
know  this.     If  he  be  a  farmer  instead  of  a  mechanic,  it  concerns  him 
to  know  what  his  prospects  will  be  of  improving  his  income,  compared 
with  that  which  his  present  management    and    capital  give  him. 
Approximate  answers  will   have   guidance  in  them.     When  prices 
are  stated,  whether  of  provision  or  labour,  in  local  currency,  their 
equivalent  in  English  money  should  be  given.     Such  information 
will  show  what  the  emigrant  may  save  which  he  would  not  save  at 
home. 

(2)  The  power  of    preserving    health    is    another  matter   of 
primary  importance.     What  is  a  safe  diet  for  a  stranger?     What 
kinds    should    he  avoid  ?       What    beverages   will    prove    hurtful 
or  needless  ?     What  changes  of  clothing  are  necessary  in  different 
seasons  ?      What   exertions  or   exhaustion   may  he   venture  upon, 
and  at  what  periods  without  serious  risk  ?     Temperance  in  labour 
and  exposure   may  be  as  important   as  temperance  in  diet.     Can 
a   working    man    find    healthy   lodgings,    and    at   what    distance 
from   his   work?       Can    he    find    ventilated    dwelling    rooms,   in 
premises    drained   and   tolerably   free   from   miasmatic   dirt,   over- 
crowding, and  air-poisoning  ?      Eisks   from   such)  dangers   are  not 
unknown  to  workmen  wherever  they  may  be.     But  the  question  is, 
Will  matters  be  worse  in  the  country  to  which  the  emigrant  goes  ? 
Maladies   may  carry  off  half  his   family,  and   the   doctor   all   his 
savings.     I  found  it  was  very  dangerous  for  miners  in  Birmingham, 
Southern  States  of  America,  to  be  out  at  night. 

(3)  Are  there  school  facilities  whereby  a  man  could  continue  the 
education  of  his  family  ?     In  most  parts  of  America,  and  perad venture 
in  Canada,  they  would  be  better  than  in  England.     In  other  countries 

1  This  phrase,  now  so  common,  was  unfamiliar  when  I  used  it,  as  the  Foreign 
Office  changed  in  every  case  '  purchasing  power '  into  purchase  power. 
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worse — save  Holland.  Years  ago  I  remember  finding,  far  out  in  the 
Zuider  Zee,  a  schoolhouse,  and  was  told  by  Lord  Keay  (then  Baron 
Mackay)  it  was  because  Dutch  workmen  would  not  continue  there 
unless  the  education  of  their  families  was  provided  for. 

(4)  What  is  the  state  of  the  Labour  market  ?     "What  opening  is 
there  for  farm  hand  or  mechanic  ?     What  is  the  quality  of  workmen 
where  the  emigrant  will  be  employed  in  mine,  or  farm,  or  workshop  ? 
Do  they  put  their  character  into  their  work  ?     In  some  places  in 
Persia   they  do ;  most  other  places   not.     The  best  mechanic  will 
deteriorate  among  inferior  workers.     Would  artisans  there  make  a 
stand  against  doing  bad  work  as  they  would  against  receiving  bad 
wages  ?     Is  work  good  from  the  sense  of  honour  operatives  have  in 
executing  it  ?     What  influence  has  the  skill  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  workmen  upon  the  rate  of  wages  ?     If  good  work  commands  good 
prices  it  raises  wages  and  reputation  as  well.     What  are  the  average 
hours  over  which  their  employment  extends  ?     That  is  an  element 
in  estimating  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  change  of  situation. 

(5)  Where  farming  is  intended,  what  is  the  degree  of  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  ?     What  is  the  nature  of  the  produce  of  which  it  is 
best  susceptible  ?     What  are  the  climatic  vicissitudes,  the  state  of 
the  roads  (if  any)  and  their  nearest  market  town,  or  river,  or  sea  ? 
p    was    taken    through    delightful   lands   where    the   roads   were 
imaginary,  with  ascents  and  descents  where 'no  English  vehicle  could 
live.]     How  near  are  the  water  vicinities  ?     What  amount  of  capital 
would  give  a  man  a  chance  until  he  might  raise  food  to  support  his 
family  ?     The  average  value  of  land,  the  probable  amount  of  labour 
in  clearing,  peaceableness  or  turbulence   of  population,  are  other 
items  of  no  mean  interest  and  use. 

This  kind  of  information,  generally  thought  to  be  impossible, 
was  actually  collected  by  the  British  Government.  No  other  Govern- 
ment has  ever  attempted  the  same  thing. 

The  three  volumes  of  Keports,  1870-1-2,  included  reports  from 
seventy-three  countries  and  172  districts  in  those  countries.  Each 
report  was  authenticated  by  the  names  of  the  Secretaries  of  Embassy 
and  Legations  in  each  country,  and  those  of  the  Consuls  or  other 
officials  in  each  district,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  investiga- 
tion. In  these  reports  there  were  a  wealth  of  unexpected  facts  and 
wisdom  of  statement. 

Consul  Paton,  who  supplied  in  1872  an  additional  report  to  the 
English  Blue  Books,  '  On  the  Industrial  Classes  in  Eagusa,'  wrote  to 
Earl  Granville,  saying  : — 

I  have  perused  with,  unusual  interest  the  volumes  of  Reports  on  the  Condition 
of  the  Working  Classes,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office.  Assuredly 
the  concentration  in  a  convenient  focus  of  such  informing  comparisons  for  the  use 
of  the  emigrant  operative  and  the  political  geographer  is  no  less  than  an  event  in 
the  history  of  social  science. 
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It  is  now  twenty-eight  years  since  these  books  were  issued.  A 
new  series  would  be  as  relevant  as  useful  at  this  time.  Were  the 
subject  submitted  to  Lord  Salisbury  he  might  do  as  Lord  Clarendon 
did.  Since  there  is  no  law  in  Great  Britain  forbidding  its  subjects 
to  leave  their  own  land  ;  since  both  the  great  political  parties  in  the 
State  have  always  encouraged  the  surplus  population  to  go  abroad ; 
and  since  the  British  operatives,  from  stress  of  need,  or  spirit  of 
adventure,  are  continually  making  tracks  over  the  earth,  there  are 
good  reasons  why  the  requisite  information  for  doing  it  advantageously 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands. 

Every  clergyman,  every  minister  of  a  congregation,  every  public 
man  who  is  supposed  capable  of  advising,  is  besought  at  times  to 
give  his  opinion  to  his  neighbours  or  friends  as  to  where  they  had 
better  emigrate.  This  is  a  serious  responsibility,  only  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  aged,  not  likely  to  live  until  the  emigrants  return 
home,  to  reproach  the  adviser  for  having  sent  them  to  the  wrong 
place. 

America  has  been  independent  in  her  vast  territories  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  Canada  has  for  a  longer  period  been  a 
land  towards  which  Europeans  have  turned  their  steps.  All  that 
time  emigration  has  been  the  need,  the  policy,  and  the  advantage  of 
both  countries ;  yet  up  to  1882  it  had  never  occurred  to  either 
Government  to  issue  an  authentic  guide  book  for  the  information  of 
those  whom  it  allured  to  its  shores,  and  who  bring  their  capacity, 
means,  and  enterprise  to  increase  its  power  and  riches. 

When  I  visited  Ottawa  and  Washington  in  1882  with  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  no  guide  books  worthy  of  the  name 
existed.  In  consequence  of  my  representations,  as  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Pope,  the  Minister  for  Agriculture,  Canada  did  issue  one,  but  not  on 
the  plan  I  urged.  Nor  is  the  American  Government  likely  to]issue  one. 
If  either  Government  had  a  passion  for  public  truth — which  govern- 
ments seldom  display — it  was  thought  it  would  alarm  private  interest 
in  every  city  in  the  States  and  in  every  province  of  the  Dominion. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek. 

In  Chicago  I  attended  a  discussion  at  the  Philosophical  Society, 
arranged  by  the  president,  Mr.  Van  Buren  Denslow,  '  On  the  Possi- 
bility of  a  Guide  Book.'  Some  speakers  brought  strong  objections 
against  the  idea,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  facts  touching  many 
States  which  could  never  be  told.  Others  thought  that  the  pride  of 
States  would  prevent  things  being  said  which  might  affect  them. 
Besides,  each  State  thought  itself  the  best  suited  for  emigrants  and 
would  take  offence  at  a  Government  which  gave  preference  to  any 
other.  Even  English  workmen  had  their  objections.  Having  settled 
down  themselves  they  thought  the  world  was  full,  and  wrote  home  a 
bad  account  of  things,  lest  others  should  be  tempted  to  come  out  and 
compete  for  their  places.  One  speaker  strongly  contended  that 
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land  agents  would  oppose  any  work  which  gave  a  true  account  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  were  interested ;  and  with  respect  to  facts, 
important  to  emigrants  to  know,  few  agents  were  to  be  believed. 
There  were  certainly  grounds  for  these  misgivings. 

The  ordinary  land  agent,  however  honest  he  may  be,  is  seldom 
able  to  disclose  the  true  condition  of  the  property  he  has  to  sell. 
Very  few  agents  have  seen  the  lands  which  they  offer  to  the  public. 
They  know  only  what  has  been  told  them  by  the  owners,  whose 
agents  they  are.  Often  the  owners  have  never  seen  their  lands 
themselves.  The  business  of  a  land  agent  is  to  sell,  and  he  has  no 
strong  motive  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  disadvantages 
which  may  attach  to  the  property  he  has  for  disposal.  If,  indeed,  he 
is  aware  of  them,  he  seldom  volunteers  to  disclose  them.  Like  the 
Irish  captain  in  our  House  of  Commons,  who  said  '  he  never  voted 
with  so  clane  a  conscience  as  when  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
voting  for,'  a  land  agent  has  less  on  his  mind  when  he  is  ignorant 
of  what  he  is  selling.  Lord  Tennyson  had  reverence  for  the  man 
who  '  would  not  and  could  not  lie,'  but  they  are  not  largely  found 
among  the  land  agents  of  any  country. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  had  superintended  a  cotton  mill  in  America 
and  had  swum  the  storm  floods  of  Australia,  bought,  in  London, 
land  with  a  house  upon  it  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  which  an 
•agent,  he  thought  could  be  trusted,  had  commended  to  him.  Its 
averred  productiveness  allured  him.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
found  the  house  all  right,  but  it  was  a  deserted  house,  in  which  the 
whole  family  had  been  found  dead  through  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  fertilised  the  land  and  poisoned  the  tillers.  He 
next  bought  a  pretty  estate  in  Texas  and  invited  me  to  visit  him, 
but  before  I  could  do  so  he  was  dead  of  malaria  there.  Better 
fortune  happens  to  many.  But  seeing  land  does  not  acquaint  you 
with  everything. 

My  friend  Mr.  James  Charlton  of  Chicago  showed  me  vast  tracks 
of  land  between  that  self-asserting  city  and  Santa  Fe.  Two  colonels 
of  high  character — Government  land  agents — were  with  us,  whereby 
I  learned  more  than  any  printed  document  I  could  obtain  disclosed. 
Lands  do  not  lie  to  any  who  have  discerning  eyes,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  those  who,  without  praising  or  prejudicing 
you  in  favour  of  the  place,  invite  you  to  judge  for  yourself.  True, 
you  cannot  see  malaria,  or  fluctuations  of  climate,  or  vicissitudes  of 
husbandry.  These  have  to  be  learned  otherwise. 

One  American  attempt  had  been  made  to  furnish  this  knowledge. 
Mr.  Henry  Villard,  when  secretary  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
of  Boston,  began  the  publication  of  a  real  guide  book  for  emigrants  : 
but  the  expense  was  beyond  the  means  in  hand.  Supporters  who 
had  land  to  sell  were  not  impatient  to  subscribe  towards  a  book  whose 
information  might  be  unprofitable.  Such  a  book  will  probably  have 
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to  be  undertaken  by  countries  which  supply  the  emigrants.  Mr. 
Courtenay  Bodley,  who  has  spent  seven  years  in  travel  in  France  to 
produce  his  '  Study '  of  that  country,  might  make  a  real  guide  book 
of  America  in  half  that  time,  as  Mr.  H.  B.  Witton  of  Hamilton  could 
do  one  of  Canada,  he  knowing  all  the  country  wherever  a  canal  runs. 
The  deficiency  of  emigrant  knowledge  was  confirmed  by  the  wide 
experience  of  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  of  Boston,  now  Commis- 
sioner of  Labour,  Washington.  He  informed  me  of  a  remarkable 
communication  received  from  their  own  Embassy  in  London,  at  the 
very  time  I  was  making  representations  at  Washington  to  the 
American  Government  of  the  need  we  had  of  further  information  in 
London.  The  communication  in  question  may  be  read  in  the  Volume 
on  Foreign  Eelations  (1879)  in  which  Mr.  Hoppin  of  the  London 
Legation  wrote  to  Mr.  Evarts  as  follows  : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  subject  which  seems  to  me  of  im- 
portance to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

The  attention  of  a  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  have  not  heretofore 
entertained  such  ideas,  has  been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  All  of  them  are  anxious  to  procure  full  and  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  before  taking  the  important  step  of  abandoning  their  native 
country. 

We  have  already  received  letters  at  this  Legation  asking  for  such  information, 
and  particularly  if  we  can  furnish  any  pamphlets  treating  of  stock-farming  .  .  .  and 
giving  the  cost  of  land,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  various  other 
interesting  details.  We  have  been  obliged  to  disappoint  our  correspondents  by 
stating  we  had  no  such  documents  to  communicate?  and  referring  them  to  encyclo- 
paedias and  other  general  sources  of  knowledge. 

It  is  remarkable  how  ignorant  even  the  educated  classes  in  this  country  are  of 
the  geography,  history,  and  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States,  and  how  few  books 
can  be  found  here,  within  the  reach  of  persons  intending  to  emigrate,  which  will 
satisfy  their  reasonable  curiosity  in  respect  to  the  routes  they  should  take  after 
landing  on  the  other  side  ;  the  expense  of  travelling  and  house-building ;  the  locality 
of  unimproved  lands,  the  cost  and  mode  of  purchase,  and  many  other  important 
points. 

The  very  kind  of  book  I  pleaded  for  to  Lord  Clarendon  in  1870 
was  clearly  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hoppin  in  1879.  Several  things  he 
mentions  are  identical  with  those  named  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Clarendon  books.  It  is  amazing  how  circumscribed  is  even  local 
knowledge.  In  America  great  numbers  of  people  believe  that 
malaria  or  death  is  everywhere,  save  where  they  are.  In  crowded 
cities  outside  information  is  deficient.  It  is  needed  in  New  York  as 
much  as  in  London.  Not  only  are  the  great  territories  of  America 
and  Canada  ill  known  to  the  stranger  abroad,  they  have  not  long 
been  fully  known  to  the  Governments  over  them.  The  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Kansas — himself  but  in  middle  life — assured 
me  (1882)  that  when  he  was  a  boy  the  geography  book  from  which 

»  The  italics  are  Mr.  Hoppin's. 
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lie  was  taught  described  the  fertile  plains  of  Kansas,  over  which  we 
rode  together,  as  the  '  Great  American  Desert.'  As  late  as  1871  a 
military  officer  of  scientific  attainments  was  deputed  by  the  American 
Government  to  examine  Dakota.  He  reported  to  them  that  it  was  a 
'  rainless  desert.'  Every  acre  has  since  been  sold,  or  appropriated, 
from  better  knowledge  of  its  amazing  fertility.  The  reports  of  agents 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  that  period  entirely  concealed  from 
the  Canadian  Government  the  extent  and  value  of  that  splendid 
North- Western  territory,  which  is  now  the  glory  of  Canada,  rendering 
it  the  formidable  rival  of  the  United  States. 

Various  States  do  now  publish  at  times  facts  of  relevance.  Heads 
of  Departments  (by  reason  of  their  frequent  change)  are  often  un- 
aware of  their  existence.  Such  reports  when  issued  are  dispersed  and 
soon  forgotten.  The  same  happens  to  us.  When  asked  by  Mr. 
Evarts  in  Washington  for  a  copy  of  the  Clarendon  Blue  Books  I  found 
there  was  no  copy  at  the  English  Embassy.  Their  existence  was  a 
tradition. 

The  American  Government  issued  at  one  time  a  '  Land  Circular/ 
showing  the  '  Manner  of  Proceeding  to  obtain  Title  to  Public  Lands, 
under  the  Pre-emption,  Homestead,  Timber  Culture,  and  other  Laws.' 
This  book  did  not  appear  until  1879,  and  is  little  known,  or  less 
known  to  emigrants  than  it  should  be.  Massachusetts  and  a  few 
other  States  issue  reports  of  mortality  and  disease.  But  these  facts 
do  not  get  into  guide  books.  The  emigrant  has  to  die  to  find  them 
out.  When  in  Washington  I  was  given  a  small  thick  volume  of 
sanitary  maps  of  that  city,  wonderfully  instructive,  with  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  sickened  or  died  of  various  diseases  in  each 
portion  of  the  city.  Neither  London,  nor  Edinburgh,  nor  Dublin 
has  any  such  volume  of  its  sanitary  condition. 

The  official  handbook  of  New  Zealand  is  a  collection  of  papers  by 
various  experienced  colonists  on  the  several  provinces,  edited  by  Sir 
Julius  Vogel.  An  emigrant  to  New  Zealand  who  happens  to  see  this 
book  knows  more  than  he  can  know  of  any  other  country  to  which  he 
might  go.  But  this  handbook  gives  no  answers  to  certain  essential 
questions  which  an  emigrant  of  prudence  would  put. 

We  have  had  for  a  few  years  past  an  official  emigrant  bureau  at 
31  Broadway,  St.  James's,  London.  Those  who  look  over  the  little 
handbooks  given  to  inquirers  will  find  answers  to  many  questions 
cited  in  this  article  which  Mr.  H.  J.  Pope  and  Mr.  John  Lowe  pro- 
mised at  Ottawa  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government  should  be 
given.  If  a  rinderpest  or  a  tick  plague  has  prevailed  in  a  district  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  agricultural  or  stock  depression,  for  the 
time  current.  Temporary  troubles  are  candidly  named  ;  permanent 
disadvantages  to  be  combated  or  provided  against  are  little  indicated. 
But  a  curious  notice  is  given  that  if  an  emigrant  wants  to  know  more 
he  is  to  inquire  of  the  English  Consul  when  he  arrives,  which  means 
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if  an  emigrant  desires  to  know  where  he  should  go  to,  he  is  to  find  it 
out  when  he  gets  there. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel's  notable  book  on  New  Zealand  is  not  known  at 
the  Broadway  office.  Nor  do  the  American  handbook  guides  appear  to 
profit  by  the  facts  in  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labour  and 
Education  at  "Washington,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  equal  in  England.3  A  book  upon  each  country  to 
which  emigrants  go,  issued  and  revised,  brought  up  to  date  from 
time  to  time  as  Continental  handbooks  are,  would  be  popular,  in- 
dispensable, and  of  untold  value  to  all  who  carry  the  British  name 
into  colonial  or  other  lands.  A  book  which  did  no  more  than  indicate 
what  questions  a  man  ought  to  ask,  even  if  unanswered,  would  teach 
an  emigrant  more  than  any  one  knows  now. 

Whether  emigration  should  be  a  policy  of  the  State  is  a  very 
•different  question. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  any  one  who  has  pride  in  his  country  to  see 
England  denuded  of  those  who  excel  in  health,  courage,  and  industry ; 
"for  the  feeble,  the  timorous,  and  the  idle  are  not  considered  emigrant 
material.  Emigrant  agents  leave  them  behind.  If  emigration,  like 
an  intelligent  epidemic,  carried  off  diseased  lives  only,  it  might  be  a 
parochial  mercy.  But  emigration  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conscription 
which  selects  the  fighting  men,  and  leaves  the  kingdom  so  far  defence- 
less. It  has  cost  the  nation  a  considerable  sum  to  rear  each  capable 
man  or  woman.  All  emigration  is,  therefore,  in  a  financial  sense,  a 
•national  loss.  Why  should  England  be  the  gratuitous  breeding- 
ground  of  the  world  ?  But  so  long  as  it  suffers  a  surplus  population 
to  arise,  which  it  does  not  feed  and  dare  not  kill,  emigration  is  a 
necessity.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  man  to  remain  in  his  country. 
His  country  has  '  raised '  him,  it  owns  him,  and  he  owes  to  it  honour 
and  service.  However,  if  his  country  does  not  afford  him  the  means 
of  living  in  it  he  must  have  the  option  of  leaving  it ;  and  Govern- 
ments at  home  should  see  that  he  has  the  right  information  for  that 
purpose.  The  evils  of  there  being  too  many  workers  in  the  labour  market 
are  beyond  all  telling.  Then  wages  fall  in  every  form  of  service,  more 
and  more  work  is  exacted  from  the  servant,  young  or  old,  woman  or 
girl,  who  must  keep  a  place  at  any  cost,  or  sink  to  the  degradation 
-of  charity  or  the  street.  Where  is  the  manliness  of  man  when  women 
are  compelled  to  seek  employment  ?  Yet  if  men  do  not  know  how  to 
obtain  wages  enabling  them  to  keep  wives  and  daughters  at  home, 
women  must  enter  the  labour  market.  That  women  should  have  to 
work  in  factories,  whether  able  or  not,  is  a  misfortune  to  society, 
present  and  future.  The  children  of  badly  paid  men  are  ill-fed  and 
therefore  ignorant — for  ill-fed  children  cannot  be  taught.  They 

3  But  we  have,  and  have  had  for  five  years,  a  Labour  Gazette,  issued  monthly 
under  the  authority  of  tte  Board  of  Trade,  which  gives  most  useful  current  informa- 
tion to  all  classes  of  woikers.  America,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  no  such  journal. 
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burrow  in  poor  quarters  ;  they  get  the  manners  of  the  gutter  and  the 
alley,  the  callousness  bred  of  dismal  streets,  and  the  diseases  of  stifling- 
houses.  So  if  they  escape  the  gaol,  the  hospital  is  sure  to  know  them. 
But  when  competing  hands  learn  to  disappear,  how  the  scene  changes. 
The  murderous  tenement,  in  which  inmates  were  killed  as  surely  as 
though  they  were  poisoned,  is  no  longer  inhabited.  The  employer 
in  factory,  or  mine,  or  farm,  finding  hands  scarce,  makes  things 
pleasanter,  and  perhaps  comes,  from  humanitarian  taste,  to  take  the 
same  pride  in  the  appearance  of  his  workpeople  as  in  his  machinery, 
his  carriage  horses,  his  cattle,  or  his  crops.  In  Buckinghamshire, 
where  historic  people  dwell  and  historic  mansions  rear  their  heads  on 
high,  farm  hands  live  in  cottages  so  wretched  that  no  gentleman 
would  keep  horse  or  hound  in  them,  nor  would  the  State  lodge  a 
convict.  A  poor  village  lad  was  sent  out  without  breakfast  to  drive 
cattle  to  market.  He  died  on  the  road  in  the  cold  and  snow,  and 
the  farmer  stopped  his  father's  wages  for  the  half-day  on  which  he 
was  absent  at  the  inquest  on  his  son.  But  when,  by  aid  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley  and  Mr.  Bright,  the  men  of  Didcot  and  other  places- 
were  enabled  to  disappear  from  the  inhospitable  service,  even  farmers 
discovered  that  labourers  had  value — no  strike  or  riot  could  teach 
them.  If  workmen  have  just  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  employers, 
and  reasonable,  respectful,  and  patient  representation  thereof  is  dis- 
regarded, they  need  not  petition,  nor  supplicate,  nor  remonstrate,  nor 
utter  a  resentful  word,  but  arrange  to  go  away.  All  the  redress  lies 
there.  Good  ships  wait  in  the  docks,  good  diet  is  secured  by  merciful 
care  of  the  State,  the  rates  are  low,  the  passage  out  is  through  the 
royal  splendour  of  the  ocean  and  its  uncontaminated  air.  Beyond  lie 
lands  waiting  to  be  owned ;  free,  unoccupied  prairies  bask  in  the  sun, 
where  an  estate  can  be  had  at  will.  Struggle,  hardship,  and  toil  are 
needed  to  turn  it  into  a  home,  but  the  fruits  are  all  to  be  reaped  by 
those  who  grow  them,  and  wholesome  competence  comes  in  in  the  end. 
There  the  sole  factory  bell  is  the  morning  sun,  and  the  poorhouse 
has  been  dissolved  as  a  mist  of  the  night.  To  this  end  emigration  is 
the  policy  of  the  State,  and  emigrant  education  is  a  mercy  and  a  duty. 

GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  JEWS 
TO  PALESTINE 

THE  Jews  of  England,  being  hurt  by  no  persecution,  are  not  the 
people  to  ignore  the  sufferings  of  their  oppressed  and  persecuted 
fellow-Jews  in  other  countries.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  that 
they  should  attempt  to  close  their  ears  or  eyes  to  any  fact  which  is 
plainly  a  direct  result  of  those  sufferings  and  of  that  oppression.  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  recent  agitation  which  has  emanated 
from  Vienna  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  in  the  Holy  Land  is  the  actual  outcome  of 
a  state  of  things  which,  to  the  indelible  stain  of  Germany  and  Austria 
and  Russia  and  Roumania,  has  rendered  the  lives  of  Jews  in  those 
countries  almost  intolerable.  Whatever  may  be  claimed  for  the 
civilisation  and  the  culture  of  those  countries,  their  title  to  good 
government  has  been  gravely  jeopardised  either  by  the  impotence  or 
by  the  acquiescence  of  their  ruling  classes  in  relation  to  an  outcry 
called  Anti-Semitism.  Austria  particularly,  which  claims  to  have 
removed  all  religious  disabilities,  lies  under  the  severe  imputation  of 
being  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  elementary  condition 
of  sound  government — namely,  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  on- 
slaughts of  fanaticism,  ignorance,  and  intolerance.  It  is  natural  in 
these  circumstances,  nay,  laudable,  that  leaders  of  thought  such  as 
Dr.  Herzl  and  eome  others  should  devise  means  and  formulate  a 
policy  by  which  the  millions  of  their  downtrodden  brethren  might 
possibly  find  a  way  of  escape  from  the  odious  and  insufferable  state 
of  life  in  which  those  so-called  Christian  civilised  States  have  placed 
them.  Not  only  should  the  few  Jewish  communities  who  are  free  from 
the  troubles  which  their  brethren  endure  not  stand  aloof  from  their 
sore,  but  as  brethren  and  as  men  it  is  their  duty  to  assist,  if  possible, 
in  the  execution  of  any  policy  which  may  be  truly  calculated  to  relieve 
the  terrible  lot  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Acting 
in  this  spirit,  the  Jews  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  have  put 
forth  all  their  energies  to  cope  with  the  distress  that  was  consequent 
upon  the  expulsion  of  many  thousands  of  Jews  from  Russia  from  the 
year  1881  almost  to  the  present  time. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  contended  that  what  we  have  been 
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able  to  do  for  the  fugitives  as  well  as  the  exiles  from  Russian  and 
Roumanian  persecution  was  very  much  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  But  what  we  have  done  or  have  attempted  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  suffering  with  which  we  were 
called  upon  to  deal,  but  with  the  extremely  limited  capacity  of  a 
community  which,  after  all,  constitutes  the  smallest  sect  in  England, 
if  perhaps  we  except  the  Quakers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Jews  of  England  do  not  number  100,000,  whereas  those  of  Russia 
number  several  millions. 

The  widespread  and  national  demonstration  of  sympathy  which 
we  have  received  from  our  fellow-countrymen  of  all  denominations 
and  of  all  political  parties  was  an  indispensable  aid  even  in  the 
slender  efforts  which  we  were  able  to  put  forth. 

This  scheme  for  a  Jewish  State  in  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  propounded  by  Dr.  Herzl  and 
Dr.  Max  Nordau  at  the  Basle  Congress,  is  one  upon  which  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  the  Jews  all  over  the  world — those  who  are 
emancipated  as  well  as  those  who  are  not — are  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  There  can  be  nothing  more  reprehensible  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  than  to  taunt  those  who 
are  opposed  to  it  with  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  vast  populations 
of  our  people  who  are  victims  of  persecution.  Our  opposition  is 
based  upon  the  most  solemn  conviction  that  the  scheme  is  a  mistaken 
one.  We  consider  that,  so  far  from  its  tending  to  bring  about  a 
place  of  refuge  for  persecuted  Jews,  it  will,  so  to  speak,  lift  them  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the 
agitation,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  characterised  by  the  cry  of 
despair  unattended  by  a  single  condition  of  political  foresight  or 
statesmanlike  sagacity.  The  childlike  simplicity  with  which  the 
experience  of  the  history  of  European  treaties  has  been  ignored,  the 
absolute  indifference  to  the  elementary  principles  upon  which  a 
national  polity  must  be  constructed,  and  the  frantic  disregard  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  '  promised  land '  or  of  the  intellectual 
state  of  the  populations  with  whom  it  is  proposed  to  people  it,  are 
circumstances  which  we  are  bound  to  consider. 

But  before  entering  upon  questions  of  expediency  it  is  well  to 
dispose  of  the  wild  proposition  that  such  a  restoration  could  in  any 
sense  whatever  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  religious  aspirations  of  Judaism. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  of  far  greater  consequence  than  may 
appear  at  first  sight.  Whether  any  particular  leader  of  the  move- 
ment happens  to  be  an  agnostic  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
multitude  of  Jews  in  Russia  and  Galicia  who  are  to  form  the  new 
State  are  not  agnostics.  With  them  the  appeal  to  gather  themselves 
together  as  a  new  State  in  the  Holy  Land  is  an  appeal  to  their 
religious  instincts,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  whether  they  be  agnostics  or  not.  They  know  by 
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their  own  admissions  that  what  they  are  relying  upon  as  the  backbone 
of  the  proposed  exodus  is  a  religious  conviction  and  nothing  else.  If 
the  orthodox  rabbis  within  the  Kussian  pale  of  settlement  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  this  movement  is  in  some  mysterious  sense 
the  fulfilment  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  they  would  not  stir  one  step  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  And  it  is  this  huge  delusion,  this  colossal  mis- 
conception of  Jewish  history,  upon  which  alone  any  agitator  would 
have  to  rely  if  he  attempted  to  get  a  large  following  of  Jews.  An 
orthodox  Jew  would  sooner  die  in  the  hot  beds  of  Anti-Semitism 
than  move  one  foot  in  a  direction  which  he  believed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Divine  will  or  a  frustration  of  the  religious  destiny  of  his  race. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  Englishman,  even  though  he  be  a 
Christian,  to  realise  what  the  faith  of  an  orthodox  Jew  actually  is. 
The  intensity  of  belief  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  the 
absolute  assurance  as  to  the  future  of  the  chosen  band,  the  fervid 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
Divine  dealings  with  Israel,  are  stamped  upon  the  heart  and  nature  of 
those  millions  of  Jews  in  Eussia.  The  dread  of  persecution  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  the  least  hindrance  to  their  resistance  to 
a  policy  which  they  consider  to  be  hostile  to  the  purposes  of  God. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  instructive  features  of  the  present  agitation 
is  that  it  has  not  been  initiated  by  the  orthodox  rabbis.  It  is  true 
that  one  of  the  orthodox  rabbis  (within  the  Russian  pale)  has 
fallen  in  with  it  and  has  temporarily  persuaded  himself  that  it  is 
in  accordance  with  Scripture ;  but  nevertheless  the  actual  lead  has 
come  from  quarters  which,  however  eminent)  can  in  no  sense  be  mis- 
taken for  orthodox  or  even  reform  Jews.  They  have  told  us  them- 
selves, with  commendable  frankness,  that  the  part  they  are  taking  is 
quite  independent  of  religious  sentiment.  This  consideration  is 
enough  to  put  the  orthodox  rabbis  on  their  guard.  It  would  have 
been  one  thing  if  agnostic  Jews  had  joined  a  movement  initiated  by  the 
religious  party,  but  it  is  quite  another  for  the  religious  elements  to 
follow  those  who  are  avowedly  detached  from  the  religion  of  their  people. 
Now,  what  is  it  which  constitutes  the  belief  in  a  restoration  to 
the  Holy  Land  based  upon  Scripture  ?  I  shall  not  quote  many  texts, 
for  it  would  be  necessary  to  transcribe  large  sections  of  the  prophetical 
writings,  and  they  are  so  familiar  to  English  readers  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  allude  to  them.  '  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising '  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  idea  of  a  fifteenth-rate  neutral  State  dependent  not  merely  upon 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  but  dependent  again  upon  the  guarantee- 
ing Powers  of  Europe,  without  whom  the  Ottoman  Empire  itself  would 
ere  this  have  passed  away.  But  the  very  countries  which  most 
torment  the  Jews — Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria — are  three  of  the 
Powers  on  whom  the  guarantee  of  their  safety,  nay,  of  their  very 
existence  as  a  separate  State,  would  be  dependent.  And  we  are  told 
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that  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  the  spot  most  sacred  to  the  Jews; 
themselves,  is  still  to  remain  the  headquarters  of  all  the  fanaticism 
not  only  of  every  sect  of  Christians,  but  of  the  Moslem  faith 
as  well.  Fancy  the  most  interesting  part  of  London — we  will  say  the 
site  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Abbey  itself — being  the  joint 
property  of  all  the  nations  in  Christendom  and  the  Mohammedans  at 
the  same  time,  with  each  of  their  garrisons  permanently  quartered 
around  it !  After  this  Jewish  State  was  established,  the  first  act 
would  naturally  be  to  rebuild  the  Temple  on  the  old  site,  or  at  any 
rate  a  kind  of  cathedral  synagogue.  We  should  have  to  seek  the 
permission  of  the  Powers  as  well  as  of  Turkey.  And  that  permis- 
sion would  be  refused,  and  this  new  Jewish  State  would  be  thus 
insulted  and  outraged  on  its  most  tender  point  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  the  very  outset. 

Suppose  there  were  a  great  war  in  the  East,  what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  new  Jewish  State  in  Syria  ? 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  Jew  with  a  remnant  of  the 
iron  spirit  which  has  made  his  race  the  heroes  of  all  ages  would 
accept  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  so-called  Jewish  question  a 
condition  of  political  impotence  and  of  national  paralysis.  No  ;  in. 
God's  name  let  us  be  victims  of  persecution  in  other  countries,  but 
not  in  our  own.  Let  us  fight  for  our  natural  human  rights  as  the 
citizens  of  any  civilised  country  to  the  bitter  end,  but  let  us  not 
submit  to  form  ourselves  voluntarily  into  a  State  which  could  only 
exist  upon  sufferance. 

As  an  attempt  to  realise  the  ideal  of  Judaism  the  programme 
formulated  at  Basle  presents  the  spectacle  of  the  most  contemptible,, 
if  not  the  most  grotesque  species  of  idealism  which  was  ever  laid 
before  the  remnant  or  the  descendants  of  a  great  nation. 

Bulgaria  !  Servia !  Eoumania  !  Are  these  to  be  the  models  of 
a  renovated  Israel  ? 

If  Dr.  Herzl  and  his  followers  had  propounded  a  scheme  for 
purchasing  land  in  Western  Australia,  for  securing  a  place  of  refuge 
for  thousands  of  unhappy  Jews  in  Kussia  and  Galicia,  there  would  be 
some  reason  in  the  proposal,  and  we  should  have  the  best  possible 
guarantee  for  human  liberty — namely,  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government.  And  there  would  be  no  question  of  nationality.  If  it 
happened  that  any  sect  of  Christians  were  the  victims  of  persecution 
throughout  Europe,  it  would  be  well  to  find  a  haven  of  rest  for  them. 
But  such  a  course  as  that  is  utterly  and  entirely  different  from  this 
wild  agitation  for  forming  a  Jewish  State.  Colonise  in  Palestine  and 
elsewhere  by  all  means,  but  the  words  nation  and  State  for  the 
Jewish  people  should  never  be  heard  unless  and  until  it  can  be  such 
a  nation  and  such  a  State  as  shall  harmonise  with  the  ideals  of  their 
faith,  and  be  worthy  of  their  remarkable  origin. 

The  authority  of  the  distinguished  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  united 
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congregations  of  orthodox  Jews  in  the  Queen's  dominions  is  incon- 
testable in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  had  occasion  to  quote  in  the 
Times  of  the  3rd  of  September  1897,  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
on  this  subject  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Associa- 
tion in  July  1897,  when  he  described  the  Basle  Congress  as  an 
'  egregious  blunder.'  But  more  recently  still  Dr.  Adler  has  spoken 
-from  the  pulpit,  with  the  utmost  precision,  against  political  Zionism. 
This  was  his  sermon  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on  the  9th  of 
October,  delivered  in  the  Central  Synagogue  in  London.  With  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  Eabbi,  of  the  report  of  that  sermon  in  the 
Jewish  Chronicle  of  the  15th  of  October,  I  quote  the  following 
passages : 

He  felt  himself  bound  to  indicate  with  precision  the  attitude  which  he  assumed 
with  regard  to  that  phase  of  Zionism  which  had  prompted  the  meeting  of  the  Basle 
Congress  and  the  publication  of  several  articles  in  the  current  reviews.  It  was 
•because  he  sympathised  so  deeply  with  the  sufferings  of  his  oppressed  brethren, 
because  his  love  for  Zion  was  so  ardent,  that  he  viewed  several  of  the  proposals 
started  at  the  Congress  and  advocated  in  the  papers  in  question  with  grave  appre- 
hension. He  was  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject,  as  Palestine  was  happily  no 
unknown  land  to  him.  He  had  journeyed  to  those  holy  fields  a  few  years  ago,  had 
resided  in  Jerusalem  for  some  time,  had  inspected  several  of  the  then  existing 
-colonies,  was  in  weekly  communication  with  the  authorities,  and  had  inquired  with 
especial  care  into  the  capacity  of  the  land  for  colonisation.  The  result  of  the 
endeavours  to  establish  settlements  there  had  not  been  unpromising.  A  number 
of  the  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Roumania  had  been  trained  to  become  hardy 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Excellent  wine  and  oil  were  being  produced.  But  it  could  not 
be  said  with  absolute  certainty  of  any  of  the  existing  colonies  that  they  were 
entirely  self-supporting.  This  was  mainly  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
the  products  of  the  land  and  to  uncertainty  of  tenure.  Now  it  was  proposed  that 
Palestine  should  be  acquired  and  established  as  a  Jewish  State  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Turkey,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  thereupon  three  millions  of  oppressed 
Hebrews  would  be  prepared  to  quit  their  native  lands  and  to  settle  there.  Aye, 
no  doubt  all  the  wretched  starvelings  that  crowded  Russian  ghettoes  and  Galician 
villages,  all  those  heretofore  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood,  would  rush  to  the  Land 
of  Promise.  But  how  would  they  be  able  to  live  in  a  land  that  still  suffered  from 
the  neglect  and  desolation  of  centuries,  where  so  much  pauperism  was  still  permitted 
to  exist  ? 

In  pleading  this  and  many  equally  cogent  objections  to  the 
founding  of  a  Jewish  State,  the  preacher  observed  that  he  had  been 
met  by  the  rejoinder :  '  It  is  easy  for  you  who  live  in  peace  and 
•comfort  on  British  soil  to  be  content  with  your  lot.  But  what 
solution  of  the  Jewish  question  do  you  propose  in  its  stead  for  the 
millions  in  Eastern  Europe  who  endure  physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion ?  he  would  answer :  because  one  physician  fails  to  discover 
a  remedy  for  his  patient's  ills,  is  another  justified  in  administering 
poison  ?  May  it  not  be  anticipated,  even  as  it  was  once  before  in 
the  world's  history,  that  a  purer  spirit  of  enlightenment  and  humanity 
would  be  roused  and  disperse  the  darkness  of  mediaeval  prejudices  ? ' 
In  reply  to  the  argument  that  failure  to  co-operate  in  the  establish- 
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merit  of  a  Jewish  State  indicated  un-faith  in  the  Messianic  predic- 
tions, he  quoted  the  rabbinical  dictum  on  the  words  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  *  I  charge  you,  0  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  that  ye  stir  not 
up  nor  awake  his  love  until  he  please.'  '  The  Lord  has  conjured 
Israel  that  they  shall  not  seek  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Holy  Land 
before  the  appointed  time.'  He  quoted  the  words  of  his  text,  which 
stated  that  its  former  happiness  would  be  restored  when  I  shall  bring 
again  their  captivity.  But  there  were  many  methods  by  which  they 
could  manifest  their  love  for  Zion  and  their  interest  in  its  welfare. 
No  more  valuable  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the 
rehabitation  of  the  Land  of  Israel  than  by  promoting  the  success  of 
the  existing  settlements,  by  establishing  depots  for  disposing  of  their 
wine  and  their  oil,  their  oranges  and  their  citrons,  by  the  planting 
of  factories  and  the  encouraging  of  manual  industry.  Existing 
charities  should  be  properly  administered,  due  provision  should  be 
made  for  education.  Self-help  should  take  the  place  of  chronic 
pauperism.  And  if  we  indeed  desired  to  hasten  the  Divine  redemp- 
tion, no  teaching  could  be  clearer  or  more  incisive  than  the  prophecy, 
'  The  Eedeemer  shall  come  unto  Zion  and  to  them  that  turn  from 
transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.' 

Mr.  Bentwich's  description  of  the  poverty  and  the  misery  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Eussian  pale  within  which  their  residence  is  restricted 
is  a  true  one.  So  also  are  his  accounts  of  the  horrors  incidental  to 
Anti-Semitism  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  But  Mr.  Bentwich 
and  the  other  advocates  of  political  Zionism  fail  to  see  that  all  the 
wretchedness  of  our  people  as  victims  of  persecution  does  not  con- 
stitute a  valid  argument  for  attempting  to  form  a  Jewish  State  in 
Palestine.  The  only  possible  argument  that  could  justify  such  a 
movement  would  be  to  prove  that  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine  would 
be  a  real  haven  of  rest  and  a  deliverance  from  misery  to  freedom. 
No  such  demonstration  is  forthcoming.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  privation  and  oppression  which 
Jews  endure  in  Eussia  and  Eoumania  would  merely  be  transferred  to 
another  place  if  they  could  succeed  in  forming  themselves  into  a 
separate  State  in  Palestine. 

Can  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  point  to  a  single  instance  of  a 
population  enjoying  complete  liberty  who  have  been  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  Turkish  Government — a  population,  one  must  add,  which 
does  not  profess  the  Moslem  creed  ?  Terrible  as  the  conditions  of 
large  Jewish  populations  in  Eussia  and  Eoumania  and  Gralicia  are  at 
the  present  day,  their  condition  cannot  be  said  to  be  hopeless,  for 
there  is  no  finality  about  it. 

In  Eussia  and  in  Eoumania  they  are  struggling  for  emancipation 
as  Eussian  and  Eoumanian  citizens.  The  backward  civilisation  of 
those  countries  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  a  final  condition,  any 
more  than  the  backward  condition  of  England  or  France  two  centuries 
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ago  was  final.  Progress  of  thought  and  of  education  must  inevitably 
work  a  change  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  such  an  empire  as 
Eussia.  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  philosophy  of  human  history  that 
a  great  and  powerful  nation  with  the  vast  geographical  dimensions  of 
Kussia,  standing  as  it  does  within  the  pale  of  Christian  profession,  can 
for  ever  remain  stagnant  and  unprogressive.  It  may  be  that  she  is 
as  far  behind  the  civilisation  of  other  Christian  States  as  can  be 
measured  by  a  century  of  time  or  by  two  centuries — but  it  would  be 
unhistorical  and  untrue  to  the  experience  of  human  affairs  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  Christianity  shall  for  all  time  in  one  half  of  Europe 
wear  the  garb  of  paganism  and  stagnation.  So  long  as  the  Jews 
remain  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  there  must  always 
remain  a  reasonable  hope  that  in  one  country  after  another  emancipa- 
tion will  be  effected. 

Suppose  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
England,  this  panic-stricken  pessimism  had  seized  them,  and  they 
had  formed  themselves  into  an  independent  State  in  Syria.  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  We  should  at  this  day,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  thrown  back  in  the  tide  of  civilisation  as  an 
oppressed,  downtrodden  Oriental  caste  with  the  nominal  badge  of 
nationality,  but  without  the  power  of  national  independence.  Our 
ancestors  suffered  and  waited  during  the  dark  centuries  between  the 
age  of  Edward  the  First  and  that  of  Cromwell.  And  now  we  are  part 
of  so  many  European  States  existing  not  on  sufferance,  but  upon  the 
principles  of  natural  human  rights.  To  withdraw  from  a  State  in 
which  we  are  even  persecuted  is  to  abandon  our  claim  to  those  natural 
human  rights  to  which  every  unit  in  each  State  is  entitled,  and  from 
which  he  is  only  excluded  through  the  operation  of  false  views  and 
of  demented  philosophy. 

Palestine  is  the  last  place  on  earth  to  select  for  the  settlement  of 
a  Jewish  State  just  because  it  is  Palestine.  A  settlement  there 
means  a  final  settlement.  For  good  or  for  evil  it  would  represent 
the  end  of  all  things,  an  absorption  of  every  principle  for  which  we 
have  struggled  since  our  ancestors  were  exiled.  And  we  know  that 
the  whole  of  Palestine  could  not  contain  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  no  bigger  than  Wales. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ideals  o£  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  to  a  restora- 
tion of  Israel  were  founded  on  the  belief  that  Zion  would  be  only  the 
centre  and  not  the  circumference  of  the  redeemed  people.  They 
assumed  as  an  indispensable  condition  that  the  whole  world  would 
be  of  one  mind  with  the  Jews  upon  the  one  subject  for  which  they 
exist  in  their  distinctiveness.  '  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  (rod  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,'  '  the  lion  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  and  nation  shall  not  lift  sword  against  nation.' 
These  were  the  metaphors  of  the  universal  peace  and  unanimity  of 
thought  which  a  restored  Israel  is  to  represent. 
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Can  it  be  said  that  the  present  state  of  Europe  suggests  the 
faintest  sign  of  such  a  consummation  ?  Turkey  or  Eussia  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  accept  twenty  millions  of  money  if  the  Jews  were  capable 
of  raising  it  for  the  purchase  of  Palestine  and  sufficiently  bereft  of 
reason  to  do  so.  Would  the  acceptance  of  that  revenue  be  any 
guarantee  of  our  national  independence  ?  Not  a  hundred  millions 
could  purchase  it  from  Powers  so  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  to  render  their  lives  intolerable  in  their  own  countries. 
But  suppose  the  purchase  money  were  paid,  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  to  build  cities,  to  irrigate  the  country,  and  to  establish 
industries  ? 

I  deny  utterly  that  the  goal  of  our  race  is  at  all  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  other  peoples,  such  as  the  Servians  and  the  Bulgarians, 
who  were  struggling  for  national  separateness.  National  separateness 
is  not  the  goal  of  Jewish  history.  Our  aim  is  purely  a  religious  one. 
To  preserve  in  the  world  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  denned 
monotheism,  not  quite  the  same  as  that  taught  by  Christianity,  is 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Jewish  people  live  on.  Jewish  nationality, 
if  ever  it  should  be  restored,  would  be  a  mere  incident  in  the  drama 
of  our  history,  not  necessarily  an  indispensable  incident.  There  are 
two  distinct  views  of  Judaism.  Many  of  us  believe  that  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  our  mission,  Divine  alike  in  its  origin  and  in  its  main- 
tenance, shall  be  executed  by  means  of  our  very  dispersion ;  that  we 
shall  bear  witness  of  the  truths  committed  to  us  not  in  one  corner  of 
the  world  as  a  separate  nation,  but  throughout  the  globe  as  part  of 
every  other  nation.  To  come  together  in  a  permanent  resettlement 
would  be  a  frustration  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  our  race. 

The  religious  view  of  the  subject  is  of  far  greater  consequence 
than  Dr.  Herzl  and  Dr.  Max  Nordau  have  considered.  They  have 
approached  the  problem  solely  from  the  social  and  political  point  of 
view,  regarding  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question  as  a  mere  detail. 
This  is  the  huge  mistake  which  they  have  made — and  it  is  upon  this 
point  that  the  scheme  will  receive  the  utmost  resistance  from  religious 
Jews.  Here  orthodox  and  reform  Jews  will  unite.  We  will 
never  consent  to  sacrifice  the  goal  of  our  race  and  of  our  religion  to 
a  social  expedient,  however  pressing.  The  Jews  were  never  in- 
tended to  be,  nor  are  they  capable  of  becoming,  a  separate  political 
nationality. 

I  cannot  share  Mr.  Bentwich's  feeling  of  indifference  (expressed 
in  this  Eeview  on  page  634,  October  number  1897)  as  to  whether  we 
might  be  required  to  live  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  or  the 
joint  guarantees  of  the  Powers.  Personally,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
an  exception,  I  should  utterly  object  to  live  under  the  one  or  the  other. 
Our  co-religionists  in  Koumania  have  had  twenty  years'  experience  of 
living  under  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  Powers.  And  they  have  learnt 
to  their  bitter  cost  that  the  vital  forty-third  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
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Berlin,  upon  which  their  freedom  absolutely  depended,  was  permitted 
by  the  Powers  to  be  absolutely  ignored  by  the  new  petty  kingdom.  I 
should  like  to  remind  Mr.  Bentwich  that  when  our  ancestors  were  a 
nation  in  the  political  sense  they  were  not  dependent  upon  guarantee- 
ing Powers  or  suzerainties.  They  stood  or  fell  by  themselves  until 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  And  from  that  time  forward  their  political 
existence  as  such  did  not  advance  the  supreme  ideals  of  Judaism. 

After  the  sufferings  of  ages  no  Jew  ought  to  desire  a  revival  of 
the  national  life  except  on  the  terms  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  '  Out 
of  Zion  shall  the  Law  go  forth,  and  the  Word  of  God  from  Jerusalem,' 
A  document  which  is  regarded  by  the  whole  of  Christendom  as  the 
revealed  word  of  God  gives  expression  to  the  following  description  of 
the  kind  of  restoration  for  which  Israel  is  to  look — and  who  that 
reads  it  can  associate  with  it  for  one  instant  the  thought  of  suzerain- 
ties, guaranteeing  Powers,  and  syndicates  for  the  purchase  of  the  soil 
from  a  bankrupt  State  ? 

'  Sing,  0  Heavens,  and  be  joyful,  0  earth  ;  and  break  forth  into 
singing,  0  mountains ;  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  His  people,  and 
will  have  mercy  upon  His  afflicted.  But  Zion  said,  The  Lord 
hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord  hath  forgotten  me.  Can  a  woman 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee.' 
(Isaiah  xlix.) 

Then  follows  a  denunciation  of  those  nations  who  oppress  our  people. 
And  we  are  to  be  '  redeemed,'  continues  the  prophet, '  without  money.' 
If  Palestine  is  ours  by  inheritance  and  by  right,  why  should  we  pay 
for  it  ?  If  we  do  not  inherit  it,  then  no  purchase  will  make  it  ours. 
What  could  be  more  ignominious  than  to  offer  terms  of  purchase  for 
that  which  is  our  own  by  Divine  inheritance  ?  Those  who  believe  in 
the  restoration  should  not  admit  that  the  land  of  our  forefathers  is 
the  rightful  possession  of  any  people  but  ourselves. 

If  Dr.  Herzl  does  not  rely  upon  winning  the  co-operation  of  those 
Jews  who  believe  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  Scriptures,  which  does  he 
suppose  are  going  to  support  the  movement  ?  Certainly  not  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  inspiration  or  the  truth  of  Scriptural  ideals. 
To  a  Jew  who  has  discarded  the  Biblical  aspects  of  Judaism,  Pales- 
tine can  have  no  permanent  attr^lon.  If  he  wanted  to  form  a  Jewish 
State,  Palestine  would  be  the^te  place  on  earth  which  he  would 
scrupulously  avoid.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  its 
Biblical  associations. 

The  West,  and  not  the  East,  is  the  natural  sphere  for  political 
development.  The  deadening  influence  of  Turkish  rule  and  Eastern 
civilisation  as  we  know  them  to-day  are  not  suggestive  of  progress  and 
enlightenment  any  more  than  Eussian  ideas  are  indicative  of  freedom 
and  liberty. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  religious  Jew,  and  him  only,  who  holds  certain 
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views  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  that  Palestine  can  seem  to  be  the  place 
in  which  Judaism  is  again  to  be  re-established.  Here  we  come  face 
to  face  with  a  deeper  objection  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Herzl  and  his 
coadjutors. 

There  is  a  growing  school  of  religious  thought  among  earnest 
and  devout  minds  within  the  pale  of  Judaism  with  whom  the 
conception  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  notion  of  national  separateness.  There  is  among  us  a  most 
profound  sense  of  the  ever-widening  range  of  Judaism  as  a  spiritual 
force  in  the  world.  The  memorable  words,  '  Out  of  Zion  shall  the 
Law  go  forth,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,'  which  hold 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  represent  a  totally  different 
idea  in  this  school  of  thought  from  that  of  national  separateness. 
Briefly,  the  view  is  this  :  The  message  of  religious  truth  has  come 
out  of  Zion,  and  is  to  spread  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Israel  is  a  standing  priesthood  to  minister  to  mankind.  It 
is  an  order  which  was  founded  in  Zion,  but  its  mission  is  not  a  local 
one.  It  is  universal.  Any  scheme  which  narrowed  the  confines  of 
Judaism  to  one  geographical  locale  would  be  a  retrogression — and 
indeed  a  stifling  of  the  fuller  aspirations  of  the  faith.  There  is  thus 
a  religious  opposition  to  this  movement  based  upon  fundamental 
spiritual  conceptions.  If  one  half  of  the  Jewish  race  were  to  resolve 
to  make  for  Palestine,  the  other  half  would  protest  against  the 
movement  as  a  grave  misunderstanding  of  the  genius  of  Judaism. 
But  it  is  unlikely  that  any  more  than  a  section  of  the  Jews  will 
desire  restoration  to  Palestine  upon  such  terms  as  those  of  the  Basle 
Congress. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  supreme  aim  of  Judaism  is  the 
spread  and  not  the  compression  of  its  religious  influence.  The  Jews  of 
any  one  school  of  thought  or  of  any  particular  country  have  an  indis- 
putable right  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  State  or  into  a  separate 
religious  sect,  but  they  can  have  no  title  to  claim  a  restoration  of  Israel 
in  Palestine  without  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  whole  House  of 
Israel.  The  mere  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  considerable  minority 
of  Jews,  such  as  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  communities  of  England  and  of 
the  United  States,  would  ipso  facto  deprive  the  movement  of  that  con- 
dition of  national  restoration  whid^kmdispensable  to  it.  The  Jews  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States  or  ormiy  other  country  would  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  claim  a  complete  adherence  to  the  Jewish  religion 
whilst  standing  aloof  from  the  formation  of  a  new  national  separateness. 
There  must  be  unanimity  in  the  case  of  a  communion  forming  itself 
into  a  nation.  If  the  promoters  of  the  Basle  Congress  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  effecting  the  purchase  of  Palestine  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  a  petty  neutral  State,  there  might  simultaneously  arise 
as  great  a  religious  revolution  within  the  fold  of  Judaism  as  that 
which  brought  about  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  We,  the  Jews  of 
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Western  Europe  and  of  America,  would  feel  bound  to  separate  our- 
selves completely  from  the  Jews  of  the  East.  And  there  would  be 
two  Judaisms — namely,  a  Judaism  of  nationality  and  a  Judaism  of 
religious  ideals.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  which  of  two  such 
parties  would  become  more  completely  identified  with  the  ultimate 
spiritual  progress  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  further  objection  to  political  Zionism,  which  lies  even 
deeper  than  the  particular  conceptions  of  a  certain  religious  system. 
Stepping  outside  the  considerations  of  race  and  creed,  it  is  a  philo- 
sophical necessity  to  look  at  human  progress  in  the  abstract.  The 
multiplication  of  separate  nationalities  does  not  tend  in  the  long-run 
to  the  civilisation  of  mankind.  The  more  we  limit  the  number  of 
separate  States,  the  better  for  the  world  at  large.  The  appeal  to  the 
instincts  of  separatism  is  born  of  a  stagnant  or  retrograde  political 
condition.  The  very  fact  that  it  does  not  take  root  in  the  heart  of 
great  democracies  nor  nourish  in  atmospheres  of  political  freedom 
points  to  its  retrogressive  tendency.  The  unification  of  Italy  and  the 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire  have  been  in  our  age  the  two 
most  remarkable  movements  making  for  civilisation.  So,  too,  Imperial 
federation  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  union  of  many  races  and 
many  sects  under  one  political  organism,  are  ideas  of  consummate 
importance  in  the  general  progress  of  humanity.  If  it  were  conceiv- 
able to  reduce  the  number  of  political  constitutions  to  one  colossal 
empire  embracing  the  whole  human  family  having  one  common 
interest,  we  should  attain  the  loftiest  ideal  both  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets and  of  the  Gospels.  If  we  cannot  make  any  considerable 
advance  towards  that  consummation,  let  us  abstain  from  a  single  step 
backwards.  The  People  of  the  Book,  if  they  are  anything  at  all,  are 
the  hereditary  guardians  of  religious  ideas  which  are  to  signify  union, 
not  separation.  Judaism  would  be  nothing  but  a  relic  of  archaeology 
if  it  did  not  possess  within  itself  the  incomparable  spirit  of  evolution 
and  development.  The  entire  history  of  Judaism  for  two  thousand 
years  has  been  the  history  of  martyrdom  for  a  religious  idea.  Within 
five  or  six  generations  the  ancestors  of  the  English  Jews  were  in  the 
same  state  of  oppression  and  misery  as  the  Jews  of  Russia  to-day.  But  • 
are  we  to  sacrifice  the  history  of  thousands  of  years  because  Eussia  is 
backward,  and  because  Austria^-  France  shows  symptoms  of  retro- 
gression ?  Let  us  rather  eirerare  further  suffering  for  a  few  more 
generations  yet  than  take  a  plunge  which  would  stultify  our  past  and 
stifle  the  sublime  aspirations  of  the  future. 

OSWALD  JOHN  SIMON. 
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AN  AFRICAN  ADVENTURE 


THE  following  incidents  of  a  journey  in  British  Central  Africa  may 
perhaps  be  of  some  interest  as  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  in  that  country  in  1893  compared  with  what  they  are  to-day, 
after  five  years  of  the  energetic  and  wise  rule  of  the  Administrator, 
Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

In  January  of  1893  W and  myself  found  ourselves  camped 

at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  after  a  rambling  journey  from 
Blantyre  over  the  high  plateau  of  Angoniland.  Our  tents  were 
pitched  in  an  ideal  position,  under  some  huge  shady  trees,  and  close 
to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  so  that  we  could  hear  the  wavelets  breaking 
on  the  sand,  and  could  almost  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we 
were  once  more  on  the  sea  coast.  Hippos  were  disporting  themselves 
in  large  numbers  a  little  way  out,  and  we  had  some  good  fun  with 
them  now  and  then.  In  one  of  these  hunts  my  canoe  was  capsized 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  to 
land.  We  had  with  us  about  a  hundred  carriers,  and  as,  owing  to 
our  protracted  ramblings,  our  stock  of  calico  and  beads  had  run  out, 
we  were  hard  put  to  it  to  know  how  to  get  grain  to  feed  this  large 
caravan.  We  went  out  every  day  to  shoot  game  for  the  men,  but  it 
was  heart-breaking  work,  for  the  rainy  season  was  in  full  swing  and 
the  whole  country  was  simply  flooded.  Most  of  the  game  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  hills.  About  the  middle  of  January  we  decided  to 
strike  camp  and  make  our  way  back  to  Blantyre,  the  nearest  spot  we 
could  hope  to  get  supplies.  We  followed  the  course  of  the  Shiri 
River,  and  after  several  days  of  weary  tramping,  most  of  the  time 
through  mud  and  water  over  our  afltes,  we  reached  Fort  Johnston. 

The  following  morning  W was  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  fever 

and  could  not  travel.  It  was  impossible,  owing  to  want  of  food,  to 
keep  the  men  till  he  was  better,  so  we  arranged  that  he  should  go 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe  and  that  I  should  take  the  caravan  on  by 
land  to  Blantyre.  The  men  behaved  very  pluckily,  and,  although 
they  had  been  on  very  short  commons  for  the  last  few  days,  I  heard 
no  grumbling,  and  we  got  along  at  a  good  pace. 

The  next  morning  as  we  were  passing  through  some  scattered 
villages  I  noticed  that  they  were  all  deserted,  and  that  on  every 
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little  eminence  was  a  native,  as  though  on  the  look  out.  I  was 
puzzled  how  to  account  for  this,  called  a  halt  for  breakfast,  and  sent 
my  interpreter  to  inquire  what  was  going  on.  He  soon  came  back 
with  a  very  long  face,  evidently  thoroughly  frightened.  I  laughed 
at  him  and  said  :  '  Well,  Tom,  what's  the  matter,  are  there  lions  about, 
or  what  has  scared  you  ? '  '  No,  sir,'  he  said,  '  there  was  a  big 
fight  yesterday  at  the  next  village  between  the  white  people  and  the 
natives,  and  lots  were  killed.  This  is  why  the  villages  are  deserted. 

Directly  my  carriers  heard  this  a  regular  panic  set  in.  They 
snatched  up  their  loads  and  bolted  into  the  bush,  and  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  collect  them  again.  As  soon  as  I  had  got 
them  together  I  explained  to  them,  through  Tom,  what  had  happened, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  march  straight  on  and  endeavour  to 
join  forces  with  the  whites.  There  was  a  general  howl  at  that,  and 
they  all  declared  they  would  leave  their  loads  and  run  away.  I  saw 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  induce  them  to  go  on,  so  we  decided  to  leave 
the  track  and  take  a  circuitous  route  through  the  bush,  until  we 
had  got  to  the  south  of  all  the  villages  of  this  tribe.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  starting  the  men,  the  bother  was  to  keep  them  in  check 
and  together.  Each  man  seemed  to  want  to  go  his  own  way  and  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Tom  was  a  great  help  to  me,  and  at  last  we  got 
them  into  regular  marching  order  again. 

It  was  hard  work  pushing  our  way  along  without  a  track,  as  the 
cover  was  terribly  dense,  and  the  leaders  had  to  beat  the  long  matted 
grass  down  with  sticks,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  change  those  in 
front  now  and  then  as  they  got  tired.  We  covered  a  good  deal  of 
ground  that  day,  and  camped  towards  sunset  well  beyond  pursuit, 
as  I  thought. 

As  the  men  were  thoroughly  done  up,  I  told  Tom  to  dole  them 
out  some  oatmeal  from  my  small  stock,  and  while  he  was  doing  this 
stripped  my  clothes  off  and  went  down  with  only  a  towel  to  a  small 
pool  of  water  a  few  yards  from  the  camp.  No  sooner  had  I  got  into 
the  water  than  I  heard  the  most  fiendish  yells,  followed  immediately 
by  a  volley  from  forty  or  fifty  guns.  At  the  same  time  I  caught 
sight  of  all  my  men  bolting  past  me  like  rabbits.  I  jumped  up  with 
the  intention  of  making  to  the  camp  for  a  rifle,  but  saw  that  it  was 
useless  attempting  it.  The  enemy  were  already  in  possession,  and  as 
they  had  seen  me  I  deemed  '  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour  * 
and  bolted  across  a  patch  of  open  veldt  at  my  best  pace.  The  bullets 
whistled  round  me,  and  I  doubled  into  some  tall  grass,  knowing  full 
well  that  I  could  not  hope  to  outpace  them  without  boots  or  socks 
on.  I  crawled  along  in  thi|  tall  cover,  obliterating  my  trail  as  I 
went  as  well  as  I  could  by  pushing  up  the  grass  behind  me,  and  when 
I  thought  I  had  gone  far  enough  lay  full  length  on  the  ground  to 
await  events. 

The  natives  seemed  to  have  scattered  themselves  about  in  the 
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cover,  whether  looking  for  me  or  not  I  could  not  tell.  I  only  knew 
that  once  or  twice  they  came  unpleasantly  close,  so  that  I  expected  a 
spear  every  minute,  but  if  they  did  not  discover  my  whereabouts  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  I  was  safe,  as  it  was  getting  dusk. 

As  it  got  dark  I  began  to  realise  that  there  was  very  little  chance 
of  getting  into  the  camp  again,  so  took  my  bearings  by  the  stars, 
having  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  have  to  get  back  the  best 
way  I  could  to  Metope,  on  the  Shiri  Eiver,  which  I  calculated  was 
about  eighty  miles  off.  I  stopped  quiet  until  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
then  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  large  stinging  flies  and  mosquitos 
seemed  to  be  eating  me  up,  so  that  I  could  not  lie  still.  I  crept 
back  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  camp,  whence  I  could  hear  the 
men  talking  and  breaking  open  my  cases.  I  was  naturally  loth  to 
leave  without  an  attempt  to  recover  some  clothing  and  a  gun,  but 
from  the  conversation  I  overheard  they  were  evidently  going  to  make 
a  night  of  it,  and  would  carry  off  everything  in  the  morning.  I 
reluctantly  had  to  make  up  my  mind  for  an  eighty  mile  walk  in 
puris  naturalibus  through  an  utterly  strange  country.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  prospect,  but  had  to  be  faced  if  I  meant  to  save  my  life. 
I  left  my  cover,  and  crept  very  cautiously  across  the  open  space 
until  I  gained  the  bush  on  the  opposite  side.  When  I  had  walked  a 
mile  or  so,  something  darted  up  right  in  front  of  me  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness.  I  thought  it  was  some  animal,  and  went  up  to 
the  spot,  where  to  my  surprise  I  found  a  grass  mat  used  by  natives 
for  sleeping  in.  I  could  tell  from  the  unsavoury  smell  inseparable 
from  such  habitations  that  I  was  close  to  a  village,  and  concluded  that 
the  inhabitants  had  heard  the  firing  going  on  in  the  evening,  and,  as 
is  their  custom,  were  sleeping  scattered  about  in  the  bush.  Anyhow, 
I  thought  I  had  better  take  advantage  of  this  piece  of  lucky  so  rolled 
up  the  mat  and  carried  it  with  me. 

I  soon  afterwards  came  to  a  deep  creek  heavily  timbered,  and 
when  I  got  to  the  other  side  I  found  I  had  lost  my  bearings  altogether. 
By  this  time,  as  may  be  imagined,  I  was  considerably  bruised  and 
knocked  about,  and  my  feet  were  in  a  bad  state.  I  reached  a  piece 
of  open  ground  and  sat  down  to  wait  till  daylight.  What  a  night  it 
was  !  A  night  that  will  live  in  my  memory  always.  Jackals  and 
hysenas  were  playing  about  in  most  unpleasant  proximity,  but  worst 
of  all  the  mosquitos  !  How  they  did  feast  themselves  on  the  many 
raw  parts  of  my  body  !  I  spent  part  of  the  night  in  trying  to  make 
some  sandals  of  grass  to  protect  my  feet,  but  had  to  give  it  up. 

I  was  most  thankful  when  daylight  came.  As  soon  as  there  was 
sufficient  light  I  climbed  a  tree,  and  conild  see  in  the  far  distance  the 
range  of  hills  under  which  Metope  lies,  so  lost  no  time  in  setting 
out.  The  ground  was  very  rough  and  stony  and  my  feet  very 
painful,  but  go  on  I  must.  At  about  ten  o'clock  I  reached  a  dense 
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bed  of  dry  reeds  10  or  12  feet  high  and  was  puzzled  what  to  do,  as 
they  seemed  almost  impenetrable. 

I  climbed  a  high  tree  and  could  then  see  that  it  was  only  about 
400  yards  across,  so  in  I  went.  The  only  way  I  could  make  any  head- 
way at  all  was  to  put  the  whole  weight  of  my  body  against  the  reeds 
and  break  them  down.  The  dried  leaves  cut  like  razors,  and  I  several 
times  sat  down  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  felt  inclined  to  give  in 
altogether.  But  after  a  few  minutes'  rest  I  would  pluck  up  courage 
again  and  struggle  on. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  to  me  hours  of  the  hardest  work  I  ever 

experienced,  I  emerged  on  the  other  side,  a  most  pitiable  object, 

simply  torn  to  pieces.     A  few  hundred  yards  further  on  I  came  across 

a  well-beaten  path  running  at  right  angles  to  the  line  I  was  taking. 

After  climbing  a  tree  and  taking  a  good  look  ahead  over  what  seemed 

a  sea  of  bush  extending  for  many  miles,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 

that  it  was  simply  impossible  for  me  to  push  my  way  any  further 

through   such   a  jungle,  and  as  the   path   must   lead   somewhere, 

decided  to  take  it.     The  sun  was  then  intensely  hot,  and,  although,  I 

carried  a  small  branch  to  protect  my  bare  head  from  the  fierce  rays, 

I  at  times  felt  very  dizzy.     An  hour  or  so  later  I  suddenly  saw  about 

twenty  natives,' all  carrying  guns,  coming  along  the  path,  and,  not 

knowing  whether  they  were  enemies  or  not,  was  doubtful  what  to  do, 

but  decided  that  I  had  better  put  a  bold  face  on  it  and  try  to  get 

some  information  about  my  route.     As  they  came   close  to  me  I 

hailed  them,  but,  instead  of  answering,  they  all  disappeared  in  the 

bush,  and  in  spite  of  shouting  that  I  only  wanted  to  talk  to  them  I 

never  saw  them  again.     They  must  have  thought  I  was  some  ghostly 

creature  or  other,  I  suppose.     The  going  along  this  path  seemed  quite 

easy  work  compared  to  pushing  my  way  through  the  long  grass  and 

thorn  bushes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  pretty  raw  all  over  and 

my  feet  bruised  and  full  of  thorns.     I  had  become  almost  indifferent 

to  the  pain,  and  realised  that  the  great  thing  was  to  keep  going,  for 

if  I  rested  I  never  should  be  able  to  start  again.     At  about  three 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  my  intense  relief,  I  reached  a  large  village 

of  several  thousand  inhabitants.     In  these  native  villages  there  is 

always  a  large  open  space  or  courtyard  in  the  middle,  and  I  walked 

into  this  one,  feeling,  I  must  say,  that  I    did  not  cut  at  all  an 

imposing  figure.     Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.     The  place  seemed  to  be 

deserted.     After  a  few  minutes  I  saw  heads  poking  out  of  the  different 

huts,  and  when  they  had  taken  stock  of  me,  and  satisfied  themselves 

that  I  was  harmless,  they  gradually  came  out,  and  in  a  short  time  I 

was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  astonished  natives.     Picking  out  one 

who  looked  like  a  man  of  some  importance,  I  explained  to  him  what 

had  happened.     He  answered  that  he  had  heard  all  about  it,  and  that 

my  men  had  passed  through  his  village  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

I  went  on  to  tell  him  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  go 
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on  any  further,  and  that  if  he  would  send  men  down  to  the  Admini- 
strator, a  hammock  would  be  sent  up  for  me  to  be  carried  in,  and  his 
men  would  be  well  paid  for  their  journey. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  old  men  got  together  and  had  a  long^ 
confab,  the  result  of  which  I  awaited  with  intense  anxiety.  After 
much  talking  and  excited  gesticulations,  they  came  to  me  and  said 
they  had  decided  to  send  two  men  to  the  Administrator.  I  was 
delighted,  and  asked  them  to  give  me  a  dry  mealie  leaf  and  a  charred 
stick,  and  with  these  I  wrote  a  note  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston  explain- 
ing the  plight  I  was  in.  Just  as  these  men  were  starting  off,  an  old 
man,  who  had  evidently  been  out  hunting,  stalked  into  the  circle  with 
a  gun  and  asked  what  was  going  on.  It  was  explained  to  him,  and 
he  at  once  said  that  I  could  not  stay  in  his  village,  and  that  he  could 
not  send  anyone  to  Metope.  My  spirits  went  down  to  zero.  He  went 
on  to  say  that,  being  without  boots  and  clothes,  I  must  have  travelled 
very  slowly,  and  that  if  the  people  who  attacked  us,  a  mixture  of  the 
Liwonde  tribe  and  a  start  gang,  were  following  me,  and  caught  me 
up  in  his  village,  they  would  burn  the  whole  place  down. 

I  expostulated  with  him  in  every  way  I  could,  and  told  him  I 
simply  was  unable  to  go  on.  He  still  refused  to  keep  me.  I  then 
threatened  that  if  he  turned  me  out  in  this  way  I  should  get  the 
Administrator  to  send  up  his  soldiers  to  punish  him.  It  was  all  to 
no  purpose.  On  I  must  go.  I  really  felt  that  I  could  not  do  it,  for 
I  was  dead  beat,  but  fifty  or  sixty  men  soon  got  round  me  and 
hustled  me  out  of  the  village.  How  I  did  long  for  my  rifle  !  If  I 
had  been  armed,  even  though  alone,  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
treat  me  in  this  way.  The  first  mile  or  so  was  very  painful,  as  I  was 
weak  from  want  of  food  and  my  feet  were  badly  swollen  ;  but  after  a 
time  I  got  on  fairly  well,  though  I  had  given  up  any  hopes  of  ever 
reaching  Metope.  Towards  sunset  I  reached  a  river  running  very 
rapidly,  and  swollen  owing  to  recent  rains.  I  went  up  and  down  to 
look  for  a  crossing  but  found  none,  so  jumped  in  to  swim  for  it.  The- 
current  was  too  much  for  .me  in  my  weak  state,  and  I  was  washed 
back  to  the  bank  I  had  started  from.  As  soon  as  I  sat  down  I  wa& 
seized  with  a  bad  attack  of  ague,  brought  on  by  the  cold  water  after 
being  broiled  by  the  sun  all  day.  Then  for  the  first  time  my  courage- 
deserted  me,  and  I  had  to  own  myself  beaten.  I  saw  a  single  hut 
not  far  off,  and  struggled  to  it.  I  went  inside,  and  dropped  down 
shivering  with  ague.  The  owner  soon  turned  up,  and  seeing  the 
state  I  was  in  agreed  to  let  me  stay  the  night.  His  wife  gave  me  a 
little  warm  gruel,  which  was  a  great  comfort.  All  that  night  I  lay 
on  the  bare  ground,  more  dead  than  alive,  perished  with  cold  and1 
aching  from  head  to  foot.  Daylight  was  very  welcome.  In  the 
morning  I  asked  the  owner  of  the  hut  to  take  a  note  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, but  he  said  he  had  no  food  to  give  me  while  he  was  away, 
and  would  go  and  tell  his  chief  I  was  there.  His  wife  then  came  in 
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to  say  that  some  people  were  outside  who  wanted  to  see  me.  Might 
they  come  in  ?  I  was  perfectly  indifferent,  and  said  yes.  Three 
women  came  in,  had  a  good  look  at  me,  and  went  out  again.  Then 
three  more  came  in ;  and  so  it  went  on,  until  quite  two  hundred 
inquisitive  females  had  attended  my  levee.  Later  on  in  the  morning 
six  men  turned  up,  and  said  they  had  been  sent  by  the  chief  to  carry 
me  up  to  his  village. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  move  out  of  the  hut.  My  feet  were  swollen 
to  twice  their  natural  size,  and  my  legs  were  as  though  encased  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  as  they  were  perfectly  raw  from  pushing  through 
the  long  grass,  and  had  hardened  in  the  night  so  that  I  could  not 
bend  them.  When  I  got  outside  they  told  me  to  lie  down,  and 
taking  the  strips  of  calico  which  the  natives  in  these  parts  wear 
round  their  loins,  they  wound  them  round  and  round  me,  until  I 
felt  I  must  have  looked  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  They  then  got 
some  strips  of  bark,  tied  me  up  tight,  slung  me  on  to  a  pole,  and  off 
they  started  at  a  good  run,  four  men  carrying  me  at  a  time,  two  at 
each  end  of  the  pole.  I  felt  rather  dubious  as  to  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  me,  but  can't  say  I  took  much  interest  in  anything  at 
that  time.  After  what  seemed  to  me  a  good  long  journey  we  reached 
a  river.  My  carriers  dashed  in.  Half  the  time  I  was  under  water,  as 
they  could  not  hold  me  high  enough,  but  we  got  across  safely.  Towards 
mid-day  we  reached  a  large  village,  I  was  deposited  on  the  ground, 
my  wrappings  taken  off,  and  told  that  this  was  the  chief's  hut. 

A  venerable  looking  old  man  with  a  pleasant  face  soon  came  out, 
shook  hands,  and  said  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  me  so  ill.  He  also 
said  that  he  had  heard  all  about  the  cause  of  my  dilemma.  He 
pointed  out  a  hut,  and  told  his  men  to  carry  me  into  it.  I  was 
thankful  to  be  able  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

In  the  afternoon  a  man  came  in  with  some  dried  fish  and  a  little 
porridge,  which  I  devoured  greedily,  as  I  was  very  hungry.  I  again 
spent  a  very  unpleasant  night,  for  though  I  had  a  grass  mat  to  cover 
myself  with,  my  body  had  been  so  skinned  by  the  sun  that  the 
irritation  of  the  mat  was  more  than  I  could  stand,  and  I  had  to  do 
without  it.  In  the  morning,  when  the  chief  came  to  visit  me,  I 
asked  him  to  send  two  men  to  Metope  with  a  letter,  and  he  agreed 
to  do  so.  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  Administrator  and  the  men  started 
off.  The  chief  apologised  for  not  giving  me  more  food,  and  said  the 
crops  were  very  bad  the  last  year  and  his  people  were  starving.  I 
asked  him  to  send  me  a  little  meal  to  make  poultices  for  my  feet,  as 
they  were  covered  with  festering  wounds  and  very  painful.  But 
when  the  meal  came,  instead  of  making  poultices,  I  ate  it,  as  I  was 
very  hungry.  So  the  time  went  on,  until  I  had  been  at  this  village 
a  week,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  the  men  could  not  have  reached 
Metope,  or  had  perhaps  been  captured  on  the  way  by  slave  dealers. 
But  one  morning  the  chief  came  to  tell  me  that  some  strangers  were 
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approaching,  and  I  was  soon  shaking  hands  with  my  interpreter 
'  Tom.'  His  face  was  a  picture.  Poor  chap,  he  was  so  delighted  to 
find  me  alive  still. 

The  Administrator,  having  heard  that  I  was  amongst  this  tribe, 
had  sent  him  with  ten  soldiers  to  look  for  me.  I  inquired  about 
my  men,  and  Tom  said  they  had  all,  except  five,  reached  Metope 
safely.  These  five  were  probably  captured  by  the  slavers,  as  they 
were  never  heard  of  again.  He  had  brought  me  a  suit  of  pyjamas, 
a  helmet,  an  umbrella  from  Captain  Johnston  of  the  Sikhs,  also  a 
little  coffee,  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  two  ducks,  which  he  had  just 
shot.  I  had  a  good  square  meal  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  day. 
And  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  get  a  suit  of  soft  pyjamas  over 
my  very  tender  body  !  I  felt  a  different  man.  Early  the  next 
morning  we  started  off,  the  soldiers  carrying  me  in  a  '  machila,'  and 
two  of  the  chief's  men  going  with  us,  so  that  I  could  send  him  a 
present  for  his  hospitality.  In  the  evening  we  reached  Metope, 
having  covered  about  fifty  miles  in  the  day.  The  excitement  and 
the  travelling  brought  on  a  bad  attack  of  fever,  so  that  I  was  rather 
knocked  up  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Mr.  Haw,  the  British  agent, 
came  to  meet  me  and  kindly  found  room  for  me  in  his  grass  hut. 
My  men  were  all  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  looking  rather  ashamed  of 
themselves,  and  astonished  to  see  me  alive,  as  they  had  told  Mr. 
Haw  that  they  ran  away  because  I  had  been  killed.  I  asked  eagerly 
for  news,  and  heard  that  Sir  Harry,  with  his  Sikhs  and  European 
officers,  had  gone  up  the  river  to  punish  the  Liwonde  tribe,  and  that 
they  expected  some  heavy  fighting.  At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  the 
quartermaster  of  one  of  the  British  gunboats  woke  me  up,  and  said 
he  had  just  come  down  from  the  camp,  twelve  miles  up  the  river, 
and  that  they  were  hemmed  in  by  natives.  He  had  been  sent  down 
by  the  Administrator  in  a  canoe  to  get  more  ammunition,  and  as 
many  volunteers  as  possible.  Luckily  some  Soudanese  soldiers 
belonging  to  an  expedition  commanded  by  Major  Von  Wissman  were 
passing  at  the  time.  The  following  morning  they  were  enlisted,  and, 
together  with  all  the  Europeans,  were  despatched  up  the  river  in  a 
barge  to  reinforce  the  gallant  little  band.  As  I  was  useless  in  a 
time  like  this,  not  being  able  to  move  off  the  bed,  I  got  my  carriers 
together,  and  we  started  off  for  Blantyre  via  Zomba,  ten  men  taking 
it  in  turn  to  carry  my  machila.  As  soon  as  I  reached  Blantyre  Dr. 
Scott,  of  the  Scotch  mission,  kindly  took  me  in  hand,  and  in  a  month 
or  so  my  many  sores  healed  up,  and  two  months  afterwards  my  feet 

were  quite  sound.     As  soon  as  W turned  up  we  left  Blantyre, 

and  travelled  down  the  Shiri  and  Zambesi  Bivers  in  a  small  boat  to 
Chinde,  whence  we  took  ship  to  Durban,  where  we  arrived  with 
nothing  but  the  clothes  we  stood  up  in,  as  our  goods  were  never 
recovered.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  Sir  Harry  taught  the 
Liwonde  tribe  a  lesson  which  they  are  not  likely  to  ever  forget. 

ARTHUR  BARING  KOE. 
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A    CATHOLICS    VIEW 
OF  <  HELBECK  OF  BANNISDALE' 


EVERY  reader — and  especially  every  Catholic  reader — of  the  fascina- 
ting pages  of  Robert  Elsmere  will  turn  with  curious  interest  to  a 
novel  by  Mrs.  Ward,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  Catholic  house- 
hold, and  the  object  seems  to  be  to  delineate  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  ordinary  life.  It  is  exclusively  under  this  aspect 
that  I  now  propose  to  consider  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  I  shall 
not  attempt  any  general  criticism  of  it,  though  J  cannot  forbear  to 
express  my  keen  appreciation  of  its  wonderful  literary  skill,  of  its 
vivid  and  life-like  pictures  of  English  life,  and  of  the  intense  interest 
with  which  Mrs.  Ward  clothes  the  personality  of  the  men  and  women 
to  whom  she  introduces  us.  But  I  must  pass  over  all  these,  and 
limit  myself  simply  to  the  question  of  its  truth  and  accuracy,  in  so 
far  as  it  portrays  the  relations  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  English 
society,  and  the  tone  imparted  to  those  who  are  guided  by  Catholic 
principles,  and  who  live  and  breathe  in  a  Catholic  atmosphere. 

But  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  one  little  criticism  which  has  a 
bearing  on  my  subject.  The  book  has  the  name  of  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale,  but  after  a  careful  reading  I  cannot  say  that  he  is  the 
character  that  leaves  upon  my  mind  the  deepest  impression.  It  is 
Laura  Fountain,  rather  than  Alan  Helbeck,  who  is  the  most  prominent 
personage  in  its  pages ;  it  is  her  history,  rather  than  that  of  Alan, 
around  which  the  interest  of  the  story  centres.  It  is  her  attitude  to 
all  things  Catholic,  on  which  our  attention  is  concentrated.  It  is 
she  who  chiefly  attracts  our  notice,  moves  our  pity,  and,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  add,  enlists  on  her  side  our  sympathy  and  our  love. 

For  Laura  Fountain  with  all  her  faults  is  a  most  attractive  and 
lovable  girl.  Her  clinging  affection  for  her  father's  memory,  her 
strength  of  will  joined  to  that  desire  to  be  conquered  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  true  woman,  her  maidenly  reserve,  her  unselfish 
devotion  in  the  presence  of  sorrow  and  of  death,  her  secret  craving 
after  an  ideal,  and  her  hatred  of  all  that  is  mean  and  base  and 
cowardly,  her  love  of  purity,  and  her  unswerving  courage  in  the 
face  of  circumstances  the  most  difficult — all  these,  to  say  nothing  of 
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her  personal  grace  and  beauty,  can  scarcely  fail  to  win  the  heart  of 
the  reader,  and  lead  him  to  hope  and  expect  a  happy  termination  to 
the  chequered  story  of  her  life. 

And  here  I  find  the  first  great  blot  on  Mrs.  "Ward's  book.  Poor 
Laura's  unhappy  end,  though  it  does  not  impair  the  literary  merit 
of  the  story,  mars  in  no  small  degree  its  artistic  beauty.  It  is 
altogether  out  of  harmony  with  all  that  has  gone  before.  That  one 
whom  we  have  learned  to  love  and  admire  should  end  her  life  by  a 
cowardly,  vulgar,  selfish  crime,  raises  in  us  a  feeling,  not  merely  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  but  of  disgust  and  indignation.  What- 
ever the  purport  of  the  book  may  be,  and  of  this  I  shall  speak 
presently,  the  concluding  scene  is  an  open  confession  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  It  is  a  cynical  acknowledgment  that  her 
ideal  of  life  is  a  disastrous  one,  and  has  the  most  fatal  and  degrading- 
consequences.  We  do  not  exactly  blame  Mrs.  Ward  for  it.  She  is 
compelled  to  it  by  her  false  position.  It  is  her  only  way  of  sup- 
porting her  thesis  that  revolt  against  the  influences  with  which 
Laura  is  surrounded  must  be  maintained  to  the  end.  In  her  desire 
to  avoid  anything  like  submission  she  is  driven  to  the  clumsy 
alternative  of  making  her  heroine  commit  the  most  ignoble  and 
dastardly  of  crimes. 

What  renders  this  termination  of  poor  Laura's  struggles  the 
more  unpardonable  is  that  only  a  few  pages  before  she  had  shown, 
signs  of  yielding.  The  womanly  instinct,  the  desire  to  be  conquered,, 
had  declared  itself.  Her  love  for  Helbeck  had  combined  with  the1 
softening  influences  of  her  stepmother's  deathbed.  She  had  realised 
the  force  of  the  saying  that  Catholicism  is  the  faith  to  die  in.  It 
was  indeed  a  human  affection  which  had  finally  broken  down  the- 
barrier,  but  still  there  was  the  fact  that  broken  down  it  had  been. 
*  If  you  can't  love  me  unless  I  am  a  Catholic  I  must  just  be  a, 
Catholic,  if  any  power  can  make  me  one.  Why,  Father  Leadham, 
can  persuade  me — he  must !  ...  I  am  nothing  but  an  ignorant, 
foolish  girl.  And  he  has  persuaded  so  many  wise  people,  you  have 
often  told  me.  Oh,  he  must,  he  must  persuade  me ! '  (p.  447). 

If,  after  this,  the  baneful  shadow  of  a  mere  obstinate,  irrational, 
self-willed  rebellion  falls  on  the  poor  child,  and  drives  her  without 
rhyme  or  reason  to  the  detestable  crime  which  she  is  represented  as 
committing,  all  this  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  not  only  of  the 
miserable  failure,  but  of  the  heartless  cruelty  of  the  sceptical  creed 
which  Mrs.  Ward  desires  to  glorify. 

I  have  begun  with  this  concluding  scene  because  it  is  this  which 
really  gives  us  the  key  to  the  whole  book.  Its  object  is,  if  I  read 
it  aright,  to  justify  revolt  by  discrediting  the  only  consistent  and 
logical  form  of  Christianity.  I'will  now  examine  how  far  Mrs.  Ward 
pursues  her  end  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  truth 
and  justice. 
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This  brings  us  back  to  Alan  Helbeck  himself.  He  is  introduced 
to  us  as  walking  through  his  park  on  his  way  to  meet  his  sister  and 
Laura,  who  are  coming  to  live  with  him  in  his  solitary  and  desolate 
home.  He  is  reflecting  on  his  loneliness. 

'  It's  strange  how  much  more  alone  I've  felt  in  this  place  of  late  than  I  used  to 
feel ' — was  Helbeck's  reflection  upon  it,  at  last.  '  I  reckon  it's  since  I  sold  the 
Leasownes  land.  Or  is  it,  perhaps — 

He  fell  into  a  reverie  marked  by  a  frowning  expression,  and  a  harsh  drawing- 
down  of  the  mouth.  But  gradually,  as  he  swung  along,  muttered  words  began  to 
escape  him,  and  his  hand  went  to  a  book  that  he  carried  in  his  pocket.  '  O  dust, 

-Jearn  of  Me  to  obey  !  Learn  of  Me,  O  earth  and  clay,  to  humble  thyself,  and  to  cast 
thyself  under  the  feet  of  all  men  for  the  love  of  Me.'  As  he  murmured  the  words, 
which  eoon  became  inaudible,  his  aspect  cleared,  his  eyes  raised  themselves  again 

•to  the  landscape,  and  became  once  more  conscious  of  its  growth  and  life  (p.  5). 

Now  this  quotation,  most  beautiful  in  the  pages  of  the  Imitation 
of  Christ,  jars  upon  us  in  its  present  setting.  It  is  meant  to  jar 
upon  us.  It  is  intended  to  imply  a  struggle  between  the  common 
sense  of  an  English  gentleman  and  landowner  whose  distinct  duty  it 
is  to  keep  up  his  house  and  grounds  conformably  to  his  station,  and 
the  unhealthy  and  morbid  spirit  of  asceticism  and  self-renunciation 
which  has  led  him  gradually  to  strip  himself  bare  and  sell  his  land, 
in  order  to  feed  the  Catholic  charities  which  are  gradually  eating 
him  out  of  house  and  home.  This  morbid  spirit  is  represented  as 
the  result  of  his  Jesuit  training.  His  sister  explains  this  to  Mr. 
Fountain,  a  Cambridge  scholar  and  a  complete  sceptic,  whom  she  had 
married  some  years  before  the  story  opens.  She  had  been  staying  at 
a  seaside  place  where  she  made  Mr.  Fountain's  acquaintance  and 
-expressed  to  him  her  distaste  of  the  miserable  home  where  she  and 
her  younger  brother  were  living. 

Gradually  he  made  her  explain  herself.  The  brother,  it  appeared,  was  twelve 
•years  younger  than  herself,  and  had  been  brought  up  first  at  Stonyhurst,  and  after- 
wards at  Louvain,  in  constant  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  had 
never  had  much  in  common  with  his  home  since  at  Stonyhurst  he  had  come  under 
the  influence  of  a  Jesuit  teacher,  who,  in  the  language  of  old  Helbeck,  had  turned 
him  into  'a  fond  sort  of  fellow'  swarming  with  notions  that  could  only  serve  to 
-carry  the  family  decadence  a  step  further  (p.  26). 

The  result  of  this  Jesuit  influence  is  that  Alan  makes  his  sister's 
life  a  very  miserable  one. 

'  It's  hard  to  be  always  pulled  up  and  set  right  by  some  one  you've  nursed  in  his 
cradle.  Oh !  I  don't  mean  he  says  anything — he  and  I  never  had  words  in  our 
lives.  But  it  is  the  way  he  has  of  doing  things — the  changes  he  makes.  You  feel 
how  he  disapproves  of  you— he  doesn't  like  my  friends,  our  old  friends — the  house  is 
like  a  desert  since  he  came.  And  the  money  he  gives  away  !  The  priests  just 
.suck  us  dry,  and  he  hasn't  got  it  to  give.  Oh !  I  know  it's  all  very  wicked  of  me, 
but  when  I  think  of  going  back  to  him — just  us  two,  you  know,  in  that  old  house 
— and  all  the  trouble  about  money ' 

Her  voice  failed  her. 

•'   Well,  don't  go  back,'  said  Fountain,  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm  (pp.  26,  27), 
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When  Fountain  dies,  his  wife,  who  had  during  his  lifetime  given 
up  the  practice  of  her  religion,  is  smitten  with  remorse,  and  deter- 
mines in  her  helplessness  and  regret  for  the  past  to  return  with  her 
stepdaughter  Laura  to  Bannisdale.  The  girl,  who  was  devoted  to 
her  father  and  had  imbibed  from  him  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  aloof- 
ness from  all  religion,  comes  with  her,  firmly  resolved  to  resist  all 
the  influences  of  the  place.  On  their  arrival  this  resolution  is 
strengthened  by  the  state  of  things  that  she  encounters  there.  '  The 
house  is  almost  stripped  bare — here  and  there  some  lingering  fragment 
of  fine  furniture,  but  as  a  rule  bareness,  poverty,  and  void ;  nothing 
could  be  more  piteous  ! ' 

The  explanation,  of  course,  was  very  simple.  Alan  Helbeck  had  been  living- 
upon  his  house,  as  upon  any  other  capital.  Or,  rather,  he  had  been  making  alms  of 
it.  The  house  stood  gashed  and  bare,  that  Catholic  orphans  might  be  put  to  school — 
was  that  it  ?  Laura  hardly  listened  to  Augustina's  plaintive  babble  as  they  crossed 
the  hall.  It  was  all  about  Alan,  of  course — Alan's  virtues,  Alan's  charities.  As 
for  the  orphans,  the  girl  hated  the  thought  of  them.  Grasping  little  wretches ! 
She  could  see  them  all  in  a  sanctimonious  row,  their  eyes  cast  up,  and  rosaries — 
like  the  one  Augustina  was  always  trying  to  hide  from  her — in  their  ugly  little 
hands  (p.  52). 

Presently  she  is  introduced  to  the  parish  priest,  a  little  man  with 
grey  hair  and  chubby  hands,  whom  Mrs.  Ward  holds  up  to  our 
derision. 

Suddenly  Father  Bowles  got  up  from  his  chair,  ran  across  the  room  to  the 
window  with  his  napkin  in  his  hand,  and  pounced  eagerly  upon  a  fly  that  was 
buzzing  on  the  pane.  Then  he  carefully  opened  the  window,  and  flicked  the  dead 
thing  off  the  sill. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said  humbly  to  Mrs.  Fountain  as  he  returned  to  hi& 
seat.  '  It  was  a  nasty  fly.  I  can't  abide  'em.  I  always  think  of  Beelzebub,  who 
was  the  prince  of  flies '  (p.  59). 

Some  days  later  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  *  Sisters '  for 
whose  orphanage  the  house  had  been  made  desolate.  She  had  been 
introduced  to  one  of  them.  Ugh  ! 

Ugh  !  what  manners !  Must  one  always,  if  one  was  a  Catholic,  make  that  cloy- 
ing hypocritical  impression  ?  '  Three  of  them  kissed  me ! '  she  reminded  herself 
in  a  quiver  of  wrath  (p.  65). 

I  might  go  on  quoting  such  passages  almost  without  end,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  fill  my  paper  with  quotations  already  familiar  to  my 
readers.  Poor  Laura  at  every  turn  meets  with  the  same  narrowness 
and  superstition,  greed  on  the  part  of  priests  and  nuns,  Quixotic 
(not  to  say  culpable)  extravagance  on  the  part  of  Helbeck  in  his 
almsgiving,  joined  to  a  proud,  hard,  self-willed  spirit  which  repels 
her  the  more  because  of  the  garb  of  humility  which  clothes  it. 
Everywhere  the  Catholic  religion  spreads  around  her  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  poor  child  can  scarcely  breathe,  and  when  one  day  she 
drives  alone  through  the  lovely  country  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  cousins 
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not  far  off,  she  experiences  a  delightful  relief  at  escaping  from  her 
prison  house. 

On  her  return  she  finds  the  '  orphans,'  and  the  '  black  women ' 
who  are  their  guardians,  enjoying  a  sort  of  fete  in  Mr.  Helbeck's 
grounds.  One  of  the  children  tells  her  a  pious  story  of  some 
Keligious  who  was  not  allowed  to  visit  his  dying  brother ;  and  the 
story,  a  most  extravagant  and  objectionable  one,  such  as  we  cannot 
conceive  any  one  in  his  senses  telling  to  a  child,  or  any  child 
repeating  to  her  elders,  fills  her  with  disgust. 

Laura  sprang  up.  The  child,  who  had  expected  a  kiss  and  a  pious  phrase, 
looked  up,  startled. 

'  Wasn't  that  a  pretty  story  ? '  she  said  timidly. 

'  No ;  I  don't  like  it  at  all,'  said  Miss  Fountain,  decidedly.  '  I  wonder  they  tell 
you  such  tales ! ' 

The  child  stared  at  her  for  a  moment.  Then  a  sudden  veil  fell  across  the  clear- 
ness of  her  eyes,  which  had  the  preternatural  size  and  brilliance  of  disease.  Her 
expression  changed.  It  became  the  slyness  of  the  watching  animal,  that  feels  the 
enemy.  She  said  not  another  word.  .  .  . 

'  Little  bigot ! '  thought  Laura,  half  angry,  half  amused ;  '  do  they  catch  it  from 
their  cradle  ? '  (p.  120). 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  Laura 
had  brought  with  her  to  Bannisdale  grew  for  a  time  stronger  and 
more  intense.  She  goes  into  the  chapel  and  a  wave  of  intense 
repulsion  spreads  through  her.  She  stares  at  the  altar  with  an 
intense  repugnance  !  '  What  a  gross,  what  an  intolerable  super- 
stition ! '  How  was  she  to  live  with  it,  beside  it  ?  If  from  time 
to  time  she  found  in  the  Catholic  faith  something  that  appealed 
to  an  element  in  her  woman's  nature  which  had  almost  died  away 
from  long  disuse,  she  was  soon  driven  back  by  some  fresh  discovery 
of  bigotry  and  superstition  into  hostility  and  revolt.  At  length  she 
unbosoms  herself  to  a  friend. 

'  After  this  week '  (Holy  Week),  wrote  Laura  to  her  friend,  '  I  shall  always  feel 
kindly  towards  "  sin "  and  the  "  world " !  How  they  have  been  scouted  and 
scourged  !  And  what,  I  ask  you,  would  any  of  us  do  without  them  ?  The  "  world  " 
indeed  !  I  seem  to  hear  it  go  rumbling  on,  the  poor,  patient,  toiling  thing,  while 
these  people  are  praying.  It  works,  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  pray — while 
they  abuse  and  revile  it '  (p.  142). 

What  are  we  to  say  of  this  picture  of  the  life  at  Bannisdale,  and 
of  the  effect  it  produces  upon  a  girl  who  has  a  good  heart,  good 
common  sense,  an  affectionate  nature,  healthy  instincts,  and  a 
character  capable  of  being  moulded  to  a  high  type  of  virtue  ? 

I  find  it  hard  to  write  calmly  and  impartially  on  a  subject  that 
stirs  in  me  keen  consciousness  of  injustice  and  a  feeling  of  strong 
indignation.  The  life  at  Bannisdale  is  painted  as  a  picture  of 
Catholic  life,  and  the  characters  are  supposed  to  be  representative  of 
the  Catholic  type  that  is  developed  by  Catholic  beliefs.  After  reading 
and  re-reading  Mrs.  Ward's  story,  I  say  without  hesitation  there 
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never  was  a  more  absurd  travesty  of  all  things  Catholic  put  before 
the  English  reader.  From  first  to  last  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
gross  burlesque.  If  the  influences  of  the  Church  produced  the  results 
which  are  depicted  in  its  pages,  no  one  could  blame  poor  Laura  for 
her  attitude  of  hostility.  By  innuendo  and  suggestion,  by  a  policy  of 
suppression  and  misrepresentation,  by  exaggerating  the  foibles  and 
follies  of  individual  Catholics,  and  attributing  to  their  religion  what 
is  really  due  to  their  own  whims  and  eccentricities,  Mrs.  Ward  has 
succeeded  in  disparaging  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  eyes  of  all  who, 
through  ignorance  of  the  reality,  are  unable  to  form  a  true  opinion 
for  themselves.  The  book  is  worse  than  a  misrepresentation ;  it  is  a 
calumny.  But  this  assertion  I  must  establish  by  facts. 

First  of  all  the  hero,  Helbeck,  speaks  and  acts  as  a  well-instructed 
Catholic  could  not  possibly  speak  and  act  if  he  were  in  his  right  senses. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  morbid  asceticism  which  he  manifests  in 
the  first  scene.  What  could  be  more  opposed  to  Catholic  charity 
than  his  unkindness  to  his  sister  ?  Any  priest  would  have  told  him 
that  his  so-called  charities  were  at  variance  with  the  first  principles 
of  right  reason.  He  had  a  distinct  duty  as  a  Catholic  landowner, 
which  rendered  it  most  unseemly  to  strip  himself  little  by  little 
of  his  ancestral  possessions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  claim 
upon  him  whatever.  His  duty  to  his  sister  made  it  an  act  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty.  To  be  generous  to  the  poor  and  provide  for  the 
orphans  and  the  fatherless  is  only  pleasing  to  God  if  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  other  duties.  Alan  is  moreover  depicted  in  these  pages 
as  selfish,  proud,  ill-tempered,  self-willed,  hypocritical,  and  priggish, 
and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  all  the  morbid  elements  in  his 
nature  are  the  influence  of  his  religion.  His  lonely  hermit's  life  at 
Bannisdale  is  a  most  unhealthy  and  objectionable  one.  If  he  had 
chosen  after  his  sister's  marriage  to  sell  his  property  and  enter  a 
Keligious  Order,  I  should  not  have  blamed  him :  though  I  am  quite 
sure  that  every  Catholic  priest  would  have  advised  him  to  make  a 
suitable  provision  for  his  sister  in  case  of  her  husband's  death.  But 
to  remain  in  the  world  with  all  the  responsibilities  that  the  possession 
of  Bannisdale  entailed  on  him,  and  to  alienate  his  neighbours,  and  to 
cut  himself  off  from  the  society  which  is  a  necessity  to  every  well- 
constituted  nature,  was  nothing  else  than  mere  morbid  folly.  To 
allow  the  priests  to  '  suck  him  dry '  while  his  sister  still  lived  with 
him  was  worse ;  it  was  a  neglect  of  duty,  a  neglecting  of  that  true 
charity  which  is  the  first  of  Christian  virtues.  His  whole  view  of  life 
was  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics.  And  when 
there  gradually  and  insensibly  grew  up  in  him  a  pure  and  chaste 
affection  for  Laura,  the  battle  he  has  with  himself  is  nothing  more 
than  a  caricature  of  the  battles  that  take  place  in  the  Christian 
soldier  between  his  inclination  and  his  duty  to  God.  Here  there  was 
no  duty  to  draw  him  back.  Mixed  marriages  are  open  to  a  thousand 
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objections,  but  sometimes  they  are  good  and  lawful.  Anyone  who 
reads  Mrs.  Ward's  book  carefully,  and  has  made  a  study  of  Laura's 
character,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  she  was  one  who  would  have  yielded 
in  the  end.  In  fact  she  does  yield,  and  here  Mrs.  Ward,  forgetting 
the  thesis  she  desires  to  establish,  gives  herself  away.  Her  womanly 
instinct  is  too  much  for  her.  She  is  driven  on  to  the  clumsy  and 
banal  fiasco  at  the  end  of  the  book  <  in  order  to  save  herself,  as  she 
thinks,  from  the  natural  and  legitimate  conclusion  which  clearly 
ought  to  close  her  story.  She  herself  lets  us  see  that  it  is  the 
legitimate  conclusion,  by  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Father  Leadham 
to  the  marriage.  He  at  least  has  the  common  sense  to  see  that 
Helbeck  ought  to  marry  Laura. 

All  this  makes  Helbeck's  struggle  with  himself  when  he  is  con- 
scious of  their  mutual  love  a  piece  of  unhealthy,  unnatural,  and  un- 
Christian  selfishness.  Let  us  see  how  Mrs.  Ward  describes  the  scene  : 

Groans  broke  from  him.  In  vain  he  scourged  himself  and  the  vileness  of  his 
own  thoughts.  In  vain  he  said  to  himself,  '  All  her  instincts,  her  preferences,  are 
pure,  guileless,  delicate — I  could  swear  it,  I  who  have  watched  her  every  look  and 
motion.'  Temper?  Yes.  Caprice?  Yes.  A  hundred  immaturities  and  raw- 
nesses ?  Yes.  But  at  the  root  of  all  the  most  dazzling,  the  most  convincing 
maidenliness  (p.  253). 

And  here  follows  a  paragraph  against  which  in  the  paths  of  truth 
I  desire  to  protest  as  nothing  else  than  a  wicked  and  cruel  libel  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  : 

There  is  something  in  the  Catholic  discipline  on  points  of  sex-relation  that 
perhaps  weakens  a  man's  instinctive  confidence  in  women.  Evil  and  its  varieties, 
in  this  field,  are  pressed  upon  his  thoughts  perpetually  with  a  scholastic  fulness  so 
complete,  a  deductive  frankness  so  compelling,  that  nothing  stands  against  the  pro- 
cess .  He  sees  corruption  everywhere — dreads  it  everywhere.  There  is  no  part  of 
its  empire,  or  its  action,  that  his  imagination  is  allowed  to  leave  in  shadow. 
It  is  the  confessional  that  works.  The  devout  Catholic  sees  all  the  world  sub  specie 
peccati.  The  flesh  seems  to  him  always  ready  to  fall,  the  devil  always  at  hand 
(pp.  253,  254). 

Absolutely  false  from  beginning  to  end !  or,  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say,  a  distorted  perversion  of  truth,  which  makes  it  a  worse 
untruth  than  that  which  has  in  it  no  element  of  what  is  true.  It  is 
the  well-worn  Protestant  argument  based  on  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
It  must  be  so,  therefore  it  is  so  ! 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Catholic,  knowing  the  weakness  of  his 
human  nature,  is  ever  on  the  watch  over  himself.  He  dreads  the 
beginnings  of  sin.  He  wisely  sets  his  guard  where  he  knows  he  is 
prone  to  fall.  But  to  distort  this  duty  of  watchfulness  into  a  theory 
that  he  sees  corruption  everywhere  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  whole 
Catholic  community.  To  attribute  this  to  the  influence  of  the  con- 
fessional can  only  be  excused  by  ignorance  of  the  working  of  that 
salutary  and  divine  institution ;  or,  rather,  it  is  inexcusable  on  the  part 
of  a  writer  who  knows  no  more  of  the  working  of  the  sacrament  of 
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penance  than  she  knows  of  the  natural  history  of  Kamschatka,  or 
any  other  subject  of  which  she  is  wholly  and  entirely  ignorant.  To 
say  that  Catholic  discipline  weakens  a  man's  instinctive  confidence 
in  women  is  an  injustice  both  to  Catholic  men  and  Catholic  women. 
So  far  from  weakening  it,  Catholic  discipline  tends  to  strengthen  and 
establish  the  firm  confidence  of  the  well-instructed  Catholic  in  the 
purity  and  guilelessness  of  the  Catholic  maiden  whom  he  has  learned 
to  respect  and  love.  If  there  is  anywhere  suspiciousness  and  distrust, 
it  is  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  among  those  who  have  no  ideal  to 
raise  their  hearts  heavenwards,  and  who  regard  as  a  mere  '  fairy  tale  ' 
the  story  of  the  countless  army  of  unspotted  virgins  who  in  the  celestial 
paradise  '  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth.'  It  is  where 
supernatural  virtue  is  a  thing  unknown  that  natural  virtue,  de- 
prived of  all  higher  support,  runs  a  danger  of  shipwreck  among  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  modern  society. 

With  rather  a  curious  inconsistency  Mr.  Helbeck,  the  bigoted 
Catholic,  is  in  one  point  quite  unaccountably  liberal.  Laura's  father 
had  lived  and  died  a  complete  sceptic,  a  man  highly  educated,  but 
without  any  sort  of  religion.  He  was  not  merely  outside  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  destitute  of  any  religious  belief  whatever.  Such  a  one 
may  indeed  at  the  last  moment  have  made  his  peace  with  God,  for 
we  never  know  what  may  then  take  place  between  the  creature  and 
his  Creator.  But,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  there  was  no  sign  or 
trace  of  that  submission  which  is  necessary  for  all  who  are  to  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Yet  Helbeck,  with  a  breadth  of  view 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  picture  of  him  drawn  throughout  the 
book,  not  only  had  asked  for  prayers  for  poor  Fountain's  soul,  but 
alleged  a  supernatural  intimation  that  it  was  all  well  with  him. 

I  stayed  long  in  the  chapel  that  night.  It  was  borne  in  upon  me,  with  a  cer- 
tainty I  shall  never  lose,  that  all  was  well  with  your  poor  father.  Our  Blessed 
Lord  has  revealed  to  him  in  that  other  life  what  an  invincible  ignorance  hid  from 
him  here. 

lie  spoke  with  a  beautiful  simplicity,  like  a  man  dealing  with  all  that  was  most 
familiarly  and  yet  sacredly  real  to  his  daily  mind  and  thought  (p.  265). 

Yet  a  short  time  after  telling  this  ridiculous  story,  the  misguided 
man  refuses  to  accept  a  very  advantageous  offer  for  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  him,  because  forsooth  he  discovered  that  the  purchaser 
intended  to  build  upon  it  an  Anglican  church  and  parsonage,  in  a 
neighbourhood  too  that  was  entirely  Protestant.  He  preferred  to 
dispose  of  an  old  family  portrait  of  great  value  that  was  an  heirloom 
in  his  house  rather  than  sell  the  ground  when  he  knew  that  it  was 
to  be  employed  for  Anglican  purposes.  Not  only  was  the  sale  under 
such  conditions  a  perfectly  lawful  one,  as  any  Catholic  theologian 
would  have  told  him,  but  one  that  under  the  circumstances  was 
most  advisable.  To  refuse  it  was  sure  to  arouse  a  very  natural 
and  a  very  justifiable  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  intend- 
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ing  purchaser  and  so  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  Catholicity.  To  get  rid 
of  his  ancestral  picture  was  an  injury  to  his  family,  and  had  the 
worst  possible  effect  on  Laura,  to  whom  he  was  at  the  time  engaged, 
and  who  had  therefore  some  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  arrangement. 
All  this  would  be  of  little  importance,  if  the  reader  was  to  regard  it 
as  a  piece  of  Alan's  own  self-willed  bigotry.  But  the  impression 
which  the  whole  scene  (it  is  too  long  to  quote)  is  intended  to 
convey  is  that  his  refusal  was  due  to  his  Catholic  training  and  to  his 
staunch  adherence  to  Catholic  principles.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  book  such  an  unjust,  not  to  say  dishonest  one.  It  represents  the 
hero  as  committing  all  kinds  of  extravagant  follies,  and  gives  us  to 
understand  that  these  follies  and  extravagances  are  from  a  Catholic 
point  of  view  something  noble  and  worthy  of  our  admiration. 

Intermingled  with  incidents  like  these  are  some  rather  morbid 
and  unnatural  experiences  with  which  poor  Laura  is  favoured  by  the 
hero  and  others  from  time  to  time.  Helbeck  tells  her  the  story  of  his 
soul — and  a  very  unhealthy  story  we  must  confess  that  it  is,  one 
against  which  a  feeling  of  revolt  will  rise  in  the  mind  of  any  sensible 
Catholic  who  reads  it.  If  poor  Laura  had  said  to  him,  '  Wretched 
creature,  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you,'  it  would  have 
served  him  right  for  putting  before  her  such  an  exhibition  of  un- 
wholesome self-analysis.  That  Mrs.  Ward  should  have  employed  her 
wonderful  literary  powers  and  her  ever  fertile  imagination  to  put 
such  a  story  before  us,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  typical  instance  of  the 
mental  struggles  of  a  loyal  and  high-minded  Catholic,  is  not  at  all 
to  her  credit.  It  is  another  most  unfair  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
reader  against  the  system  which  she  professes  to  portray,  but  of 
which  she  gives  nothing  else  than  a-  horrible  and  ghastly  caricature. 

Another  of  these  quasi-pious  utterances  is  a  conversation,  acci- 
dentally overheard  by  Laura,  between  Helbeck  and  a  certain  Jesuit 
scholastic,  who  not  long  after  runs  away  from  the  Order  and  gives  up 
religion  altogether ;  in  which  the  young  Jesuit  pours  out  a  lot  of 
sickly  sentimental  rubbish,  worthy  only  of  a  crazy  idiot.  We  con- 
fess we  cannot  quite  understand  how  these  passages  promote  the 
end  aimed  at  in  the  book,  unless  its  object  is  to  disparage  Catholic 
teaching  by  every  sort  of  means  in  her  power,  fair  or  unfair,  in  order 
to  justify  Laura's  final  revolt  and  its  ignoble  catastrophe. 

But  there  is  one  passage  which  I  must  not  omit,  because  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  '  hit '  made  in  the  course  of  these  pages. 

The  story  is  in  its  main  details  true.  Laura  is  talking  to 
Helbeck: 

'  Do  you — do  you  think  St.  Francis  Borgia  was  a  very  admirable  person  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  got  a  good  deal  of  edification  out  of  him,'  said  Helbeck  quietly. 

« Did  you  ?  Would  you  be  like  him  if  you  could  ?  Do  you  remember  when 
his  wife  was  very  ill,  and  he  was  praying  for  her,  he  heard  a  voice — do  you  re- 
member ? ' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Helbeck,  nodding. 
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'  And  the  voice  said,  "  If  tliou  wouldst  have  the  life  of  the  Duchess  prolonged, 
it  shall  be  granted ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  for  thee," — "  thee"  mind — not  her ! 
When  he  heard  this,  he  was  penetrated  by  a  most  tender  love  of  God,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Then  he  asked  God  to  do  as  He  pleased  with  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  himself.  He  gave  up — I  suppose  he  gave  up — praying  for  her. 
She  became  much  worse  and  died,  leaving  him  a  widower  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 
Afterwards — don't,  please,  interrupt ! — in  the  space  of  three  years  he  disposed  some- 
how of  all  his  eight  children — some  of  them  I  reckoned  must  be  quite  babies — took 
the  vows,  became  a  Jesuit,  and  went  to  Rome '  (p.  347). 


This  story  will  at  first  sight  make  a  very  painful  impression  on 
all  Protestant  and  some  Catholic  readers.  It  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  what  is  the  worst  form  of  all  selfishness,  religious  selfish- 
ness. It  seems  to  imply  that  the  Saint  sacrificed  the  interests — nay, 
the  life  of  his  wife — to  his  own  personal  advantage.  But  what  are  the 
real  facts  ? 

The  Saint  was  praying  earnestly  for  his  wife's  recovery  when  a 
voice  within  told  him  that  he  would  attain  to  a  higher  virtue  and 
serve  God  better  if  he  were  to  be  left  alone  in  the  world,  than  if  he 
continued  to  reign  as  Duke  of  Gandia  in  the  undisturbed  tranquillity 
of  his  Ducal  palace.  The  idea  of  separation  from  those  he  loved  was 
simply  agonising  to  him  ;  it  tore  his  very  heart-strings  to  give  them 
up.  But  if  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  more  for  God's  glory  that 
he  should  part  with  them,  the  act  of  submission  to  what  he  believed 
was  God's  will  was  not  a  miserable  instance  of  '  the  horrible  egotism 
of  religion  poisoning  everything,'  but  an  heroic  act  of  self-sacrifice.  If 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  be  left  desolate,  who  was  he 
that  he  should  run  counter  to  that  Holy  Will  ?  From  that  moment 
it  would  have  been  sheer  unfaithfulness  to  God  if  he  had  cried  out 
to  God  that  he  would  have  her  live,  even  though  he  knew  that  the 
continuation  of  her  life  was  detrimental  to  the  glory  of  God.  From 
the  first  his  prayer  incessantly  was,  '  0  God,  spare  her  life.  Never- 
theless not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done ; '  and  when  God  clearly 
intimated  to  him  that  it  was  more  for  the  glory  of  God  that  she 
should  die,  he  was  bound  to  cease  to  pray  that  she  might  live.  The 
Duchess's  holy  and  edifying  death  was  the  reward  of  her  husband's 
renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  the  holiness  of  his  subsequent  life 
was  the  fruit  of  the  heroic  sacrifice  he  had  made.  Of  course  if 
God's  glory  is  to  be  postponed  to  human  interest,  Saint  Francis 
Borgia  was  wrong,  but  even  Mrs.  Ward  would  scarcely  admit  this. 
It  is,  however,  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  way  in  which  she 
presents  the  story. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  malice  of  one  sentence.  '  In  the 
space  of  three  years  he  disposed  somehow  of  all  his  eight  children  ! ' 
Disposed  somehow  !  I  do  not  imagine  that  Mrs.  Ward  believed  in 
her  heart  the  horrible  suspicion  that  these  words  imply,  but  she 
must  have  known,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  foreseen,  the  interpreta- 
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tion  that  would  be  put  upon  them  by  an  almost  countless  number  of 
her  Protestant  readers. 

Of  course  the  poor  Jesuits  fare  very  ill  at  Mrs.  Ward's  hands. 
Cela  va  sans  dire.  It  is  to  their  training  that  is  due  the  strange 
unwholesome  morbid  tendency  of  Helbeck.  '  They  turned  him  into 
a  fond  sort  of  fellow.'  The  young  scholastic  Williams  is  simply 
repulsive  alike  in  his  sickly  piety  while  still  a  Jesuit,  and  in  his 
subsequent  vulgarity  when  he  has  thrown  off  the  yoke.  Father 
Leadham  is,  I  confess,  not  quite  as  detestable  as  the  rest.  All  through 
the  book  he  shows  gleams  of  common  sense  and  of  human  kindness. 
He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  encourages  Laura's  marriage 
with  Helbeck.  But  Mrs.  Ward  is  very  careful  to  let  us  know  that 
what's  good  in  him  is  no  wise  due  to  his  Jesuit  training. 

'  Poor  child ! '  said  the  priest  with  heartiness.  The  paternal  note  in  the  words 
was  more  than  official.  He  was  a  widower,  and  had  lost  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter  two  years  before  his  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Rome  (p.  110). 

To  sum  up.  Mrs.  Ward's  book  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  libel 
on  all  things  Catholic,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  on  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  whose  gray  dress  and  white  coifs  even  English  Protestants 
have  learned  to  respect  and  admire,  but  who  are  painted  by  Mrs. 
Ward  as  '  black  women '  narrow  and  ignorant,  bringing  up  their 
children  badly,  and  filling  their  little  heads  with  detestable  stories. 
We  wonder  that  any  English  matron  can  have  had  the  heart  thus  to- 
discredit,  in  the  interest  of  her  own  unhappy  scepticism,  the  self- 
sacrificing  charity  of  these  devoted  ministers  to  the  poor  and  the  sick 
and  the  fatherless  all  the  world  over. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Ward  will  attempt  to  justify  her  portraiture  by 
telling  us  that  she  has  painted  from  life.  Even  if  it  were  so,'this 
would  be  but  a  sorry  justification.  It  would  be  but  the  old 
fallacy  of  'picking  your  samples.'  There  is  nothing  easier  than 
to  produce  a  false  impression  of  any  society  by  choosing  out  some  of 
its  eccentric  and  abnormal  members,  and  by  turning  to  ridicule  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  as  if  they  were  due  to  the  society 
itself.  But  some  of  her  characters  (Williams,  for  instance)  are  simply 
impossible — mere  monstrosities  developed  from  her  own  inventive 
imagination ;  and  even  where  she  can  assert  some  sort  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  portrait  and  the  reality,  she  is  none  the  less 
misleading  in  her  suggestion  of  the  sources  to  which  their  several 
foibles  and  oddities  are  due. 

In  this  she  is  guilty  of  another  fallacy,  familiar  in  our  logical  text- 
books under  the  name  of  a  non  causa  pro  causa,  which  assigns  to  a 
certain  cause  results  which  could  not  possibly  proceed  from  it.  We 
fear  we  must  add  that  to  this  she  joins  another  still  less  creditable, 
which  assumes  as  true  that  which  is  not  really  the  case,  and  proceeds 
to  argue  from  this  as  a  premise  to  the  conclusion  at  which  it  is 
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desired  to  arrive.  In  fact  I  think  I  could,  if  space  allowed,  run 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  the  fallacies,  and  illustrate  each  and  all 
from  the  pages  of  Alan  Helbeck. 

The  motive  of  Mrs.  Ward's  book  is  obvious  enough.  But  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  effect  that  it  produces  upon  the  thoughtful 
reader  ?  The  surface  impression  is,  I  allow,  one  unfavourable  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its  final  trend  is  quite  the 
opposite. 

I  can  best  explain  my  meaning  by  taking  my  cue  from  its 
authoress,  who  is  fond  of  putting  into  the  mouth  of  her  characters 
supernatural  revelations,  which  they  say  have  been  '  borne  in 
upon  them  while  in  prayer ' !  So  perhaps  she  will  forgive  me  if  I  con- 
clude my  notice  of  her  book  by  describing  a  sort  of  revelation  which 
has  been '  borne  in  upon  me '  from  the  pages  of  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale. 
It  was  'no  dream  but  a  waking  vision;,'  it  claims  no  supernatural 
character,  and  is  nothing  else  than  the  common-sense  conclusions  of 
an  ordinary  Englishman.  The  voice  I  had  been  listening  to  during 
the  perusal  of  the  book  seemed  to  say  to  me  :  '  In  this  book  I  have 
employed  my  literary  skill,  and  the  gifts  that  Grod  has  given  me, 
to  depreciate  in  every  way  that  I  can  the  Catholic  Church.  I  have 
picked  out  isolated  stories  which  I  thought  would  discredit  it.  I  have 
represented  those  who  were  most  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit 
as  narrow  bigots  spoilt  by  their  religion.  I  have  made  scorn  of  its 
services.  I  have  poured  ridicule  and  abuse  on  its  priests  and  nuns, 
its  Jesuits  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  I  have  represented  my  heroine — 
a  charming  girl  full  of  healthy  instincts  and  quick  intelligence — as 
thoroughly  disgusted  witfrCatholic  life  and  Catholic  spirit,  as  fighting 
a  fierce  battle  against  all  the  Catholic  influences  around  her,  and  I  have 
sought  to  justify  her  hostility  by  the  persons  and  scenes  which  she 
-encounters.  But,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  find  that  I  have  uncon- 
sciously drawn  a  picture  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  I  intended. 
I  have  been  unable  to  conceal  the  fact  that  in  my  hero  there  is  a 
dignity  due  to  his  religion  and  nothing  else.  His  faults  are  clearly 
his  own ;  his  virtues  are,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  said,  due  to  his  religious 
training.  The  foolish  things  he  does  are  at  variance  with  Catholic 
instincts,  and  his  morbid  asceticism  would  find  no  favour  with  the 
well-advised  Catholic  theologian.  And  my  heroine  too,  who  was  to 
be  a  most  attractive  model  of  the  wholesome  revolt  of  the  modern 
spirit  against  Catholicism,  has  somehow,  in  spite  of  myself,  gone  over 
to  the  enemy.  Her  penetrating  instinct  has  pierced  through  the 
unattractive  dress  with  which  I  have  sought  to  clothe  all  things 
Catholic,  and  has  discerned  the  beauty  of  the  underlying  reality,  its 
winning  sweetness,  the  peace  it  imparts  in  life,  and  the  comfort 
with  which  it  surrounds  the  bed  of  death.  I  somehow  intended  that 
she  should  fight  the  battle  of  rebellion  and  gain  a  signal  victory,  but 
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I  unwittingly  found  her  on  the  point  of  a  complete  submission.  My 
only  alternative,  in  order  to  avoid  an  open  confession  of  defeat,  was 
to  get  her  out  of  the  way  as  best  I  could.  In  violation  of  every  rule 
of  art,  of  all  propriety,  of  all  common  sense,  of  all  good  feeling,  I  had 
to  make  her  end  her  life  by  a  hateful  and  cowardly  crime. 

'  The  fact  is,  I  can  pull  down  but  cannot  build  up.  I  have  no  ideal 
to  propose  outside  the  Catholic  Church;  nothing  better  than  the 
shallow  liberalism  of  Dr.  Friedland  and  the  godless  scepticism  of 
Laura  Fountain's  father.  Though  my  object  has  been  to  vilify  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  have  had  to  confess  that  she  alone  can  satisfy  the 
legitimate  cravings  of  human  nature,  that  she  alone  can  set  before 
us  a  perfect  ideal  of  life,  that  she  alone  can  fill  the  heart  of  man  with 
lasting  peace  and  confidence  and  joy,  that  she  alone  can  make  the 
scene  of  death  a  scene  of  gladness,  because  she  alone  can  point  with 
the  full  assurance  of  Divine  Faith  to  the  certain  hope  of  a  happy 
immortality.' 

And  so  amid  the  discordant  clang  of  misrepresentation  and 
prejudice,  of  many  a  wild  stone  wantonly  thrown  against  the  Church 
of  Grod,  there  comes  to  us  as  the  final  message  from  the  author  of 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  a  secret  -whisper,  only  half  confessed  :  '  How 
beautiful  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob  !  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel ! '  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  written  clear  between  the  lines — so  clear  that  the 
careful  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  it  there. 

K.  F.  CLARKE,  S.J. 
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UNPARLIAMENTARY  EXPRESSIONS 


PROBABLY  the  most  difficult  and  unpleasant  of  the  duties  which  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  called  upon  to  discharge  is  that 
of  deciding  whether  an  offensive  personal  allusion  to  a  member,  in 
the  course  of  debate,  is  or  is  not  a  breach  of  parliamentary  decorum. 
There  is  no  definite  rule  or  order  to  guide  the  Speaker  in  this  delicate 
matter.  The  decision  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  taste  and  discretion. 
But  there  has  always  been  a  rather  curious  distinction  drawn  between 
remarks  that  reflect  adversely  on  a  member  as  a  man,  and  on  a 
member  as  a  politician.  According  to  well-established  precedents 
the  former  are  in  all  cases  considered  unparliamentary,  while  the 
latter  rarely  meet  with  a  reprimand  from  the  Speaker.  Illustrations 
of  both  categories  of  personal  allusions,  and  the  light  in  which  they 
are  regarded  by  the  occupant  of  the  chair,  were  afforded  one  nighfc 
in  the  session  of  1896,  during  the  debate  on  the  new  rule  of 
procedure  in  regard  to  Supply.  The  expressions  were  applied  to  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Opposition  and  to  the  leader  of  the  House. 
It  was  said  of  the  former  that  he  had  been  '  a  monumental  instance 
of  inconsistency  throughout  his  political  life.'  Here  we  have  an 
allusion  to  a  member  as  a  politician.  It  was  met  with  cries  of  '  Order, 
order  ! '  and  '  Withdraw,  withdraw  ! '  from  the  occupants  of  the  Op- 
position benches ;  but  Mr.  Speaker  Grully  stopped  the  interruptions 
by  saying,  '  The  honourable  member  has  not  used  any  unparliamen- 
tary language.'  Later  on  in  the  debate  the  leader  of  the  House  was- 
told  that  '  by  a  subterfuge '  he  was  '  going  to  palm  upon  the  House  a 
resolution.'  '  That,'  said  the  Speaker,  '  is  hardly  proper  language  to 
use.'  The  word  *  subterfuge '  was  withdrawn  by  the  offending 
member,  and  amid  laughter  '  misapprehension  '  was  substituted  in  it& 
place. 

Now,  for  a  member  of  Parliament  to  be  told  that  he  is  'a  monu- 
mental instance  of  political  inconsistency '  must  surely  be  as  offensive 
to  him  as  to  be  charged  with  having  resorted  to  '  a  subterfuge '  in 
parliamentary  tactics.  Yet  the  different  treatment  accorded  by  the 
Speaker  to  these  two  personal  allusions  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
precedent.  One  interesting  instance  of  a  similar  ruling  by  a  former 
occupant  of  the  chair  may  be  quoted.  The  House  was  engaged  on  the 
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17th  of  April,  1823,  in  a  debate  on  the  vexed  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  George  Canning,  who  while  in  opposition  was  a  stout 
champion  of  the  right  of  Koman  Catholics  to  admission  to  Parliament, 
was  now  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  the  point  of 
vantage  of  the  Treasury  bench  regarded  as  inopportune  the  pressing 
of  the  Catholic  question  on  the  attention  of  the  House.  *  The  right 
honourable  gentleman,'  said  that  great  master  of  declamation  and 
invective,  Henry  Brougham,  '  has  exhibited  the  most  incredible  speci- 
men of  monstrous  truckling  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  office  that 
the  whole  history  of  political  tergiversation  can  furnish.'  Canning 
immediately  exclaimed,  '  I  rise  to  say  that  that  is  false  ! '  The 
Speaker,  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  who  heard,  with  equanimity  the 
sweeping  charge  of  Brougham,  was  evidently  greatly  shocked  by 
Canning's  emphatic  denial.  '  I  hope,'  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  '  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  will  retract  that  expression.  An  indi- 
vidual of  his  high  rank  and  station  must  be  fully  aware  that  such  an 
expression  is  a  complete  violation  of  the  customs  and  of  the  orders  of 
the  House.'  '  I  am  sorry  I  should  have  used  any  word  which  is  a 
violation  of  the  decorum  of  the  House/  replied  Canning,  '  but  nothing 
— no  consideration  on  earth — could  induce  me  to  retract  the  senti- 
ment.' In  order  to  prevent  the  duel  in  which,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days,  the  incident  was  almost  certain  to  culminate,  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  leader  of  the  House  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  ;  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  carried 
had  it  been  put  from  the  chair.  But  happily  Canning,  yielding  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Treasury  bench,  declared  that 
he  would  think  no  more  of  the  matter.  In  this  case  also  we  have  a 
charge  of  political  tergiversation  used  without  reproof  from  the  chair, 
while  the  natural  retort  that  the  charge  was  false — implying,  as  it 
did,  that  in  the  making  of  the  accusation  a  lie  had  been  told— elicited 
an  immediate  reprimand.  Brougham,  in  his  subsequent  explanation, 
coined  a  phrase  which  has  since  been  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  un- 
parliamentary expressions.  He  said  that  he  had  employed  the  words 
which  so  grievously  offended  Canning  'only  in  a  parliamentary 
sense.' 

The  heat  of  political  controversy  has  at  all  times  led  occasionally 
to  the  exchange  of  personalities  and  of  contemptuous  language  across 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  on  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832 — which,  though  it  admitted  only  half  a  million 
citizens  of  the  middle  class  to  the  franchise,  was  received  with 
amazement,  incredulity,  and  alarm  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
Lord  John  Russell  described  its  purposes  in  grave  and  solemn  tones — 
there  was  a  widespread  feeling  in  political  circles  that,  as  a  result, 
the  character  of  the  elected  chamber  would  undergo  a  complete 
change  for  the  worst.  Hitherto  the  House  of  Commons  had  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  gentlemen  by  birth  and  training — of  landlords, 
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retired  military  and  naval  officers ;  of  men,  it  was  said,  of  polished 
manners  and  refined  language  ;  and  it  was  feared  that  under  the  new 
order  of  things  there  would  be  an  influx  of  members  of  a  coarse 
material — commercial  men,  writers  for  the  press,  barristers-at-law, 
persons  of  rough  and  uncouth  ways,  and  of  unrestrained  turbulent 
tongues. 

The  Whig  Grovernment  that  carried  the  Eeform  Act  were  not  free 
from  those  apprehensions.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  was  still  Speaker. 
He  was  a  pronounced  Tory,  and  had  used  his  influence  against 
Reform.  He  desired  to  retire  from  the  chair,  on  the  assembling  of 
the  first  reformed  Parliament,  but  the  Whig  Grovernment,  confirmed 
as  it  was  in  office  by  the  appeal  to  the  enlarged  constituencies,  in- 
duced him  to  remain  to  keep  the  new  House  in  order.  '  He  would 
undertake,'  says  Charles  Greville  in  his  Memoirs,  '  to  rule  the  new 
House,  but  it  must  be  with  a  snaffle  bridle.'  However,  experience 
soon  showed  that  the  snaffle  bridle  was  not  needed.  The  new  House 
went  well  in  the  old  harness.  Indeed,  the  Eeform  Act  wrought 
very  little  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  House,  and  the  fears  of 
the  dominant  Whigs  on  this  ground  being  two  years  later  dissipated, 
they  ejected  Manners  Sutton  from  the  chair,  and  elected  as  Speaker 
James  Abercromby,  a  man  of  less  grave  and  stern  decorum,  but  a 
member  of  their  own  party. 

The  first  member  of  the  reformed  Parliament  reproved  by  the 
chair  for  unseemly  language  was  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great  Irish 
agitator.  The  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  first  week  of  the 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  also  remarkable  for  having 
evoked  from  the  Speaker  a  definite  ruling  on  an  interesting  con- 
stitutional point.  The  '  Speech  from  the  Throne '  called  attention, 
amongst  other  things,  to  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in 
Ireland,  and  asked  for  coercive  measures  for  the  repression  of  crime. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  O'Connell  characterised  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  as  'brutal  and  bloody.'  Lord  John  Eussell  at  once 
moved  that  the  words  be  taken  down.  '  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  O'Connell, 
'  when  we  speak  of  Ireland  and  her  wrongs  it  must  be 

in  bondsman's  key, 
With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness.' 

Lord  John  Eussell  objected  to  the  word  'bloody'  being  applied 
to  a  speech  which  had,  only  a  few  days  previously,  been  delivered  by 
the  king — William  the  Fourth — in  person  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
O'Connell  insisted  that  it  was  not  the  speech  of  the  king,  but  the 
speech  of  the  ministers.  The  Speaker  agreed  with  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  on  the  constitutional  point,  but  informed  him 
that  his  language  was  not  calculated  to  preserve  the  order  and 
decency  of  debate.  The  '  bloody  and  brutal  Whigs  '  subsequently 
became  a  popular  phrase  with  O'Connell  in  his  speeches  in  Ireland, 
and  indeed  is  not  unknown  to-day  in  Irish  political  controversies. 
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On  the  4th  of  March  following,  the  promised  Coercion  Bill  was 
before  the  House.  Sir  Eobert  Bateson  described  the  Irish  members 
as  '  the  mere  slaves  of  faction ;  the  representatives  of  the  mob  ;  and 
the  organs  of  a  bigoted  priesthood.'  '  I  have  never  in  any  assembly 
heard  such  opprobrious  language/  exclaimed  an  Irish  representative 
named  Finn.  But  he  only  got  snubbed  by  the  Speaker  for  this  natural 
expression  of  his  indignation.  '  I  hope  the  honourable  member  will 
see/  said  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  '  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
what  he  considers  good  taste  and  what  the  House  considers  out  of 
order.'  Mr.  Finn  was  a  hot-tempered  man,  and  as  great  an  adept  as 
O'Connell  in  the  use  of  unparliamentary  expressions ;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  rendered  dumb  by  the  censure  of 
the  Speaker,  and  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Bateson  are  probably  the 
most  disorderly  that  stand  unreproved  by  the  chair. 

Two  days  later  an  incident  occurred  which  gives  an  interesting 
glimpse,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
that  historic  period.  Then,  as  now,  the  front  bench  to  the  right  of 
the  Speaker  was  devoted  to  ministers,  and  the  front  bench  to  the 
Speaker's  left  to  ex-ministers.  But  on  the  4th  of  March  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  called  the  Speaker's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  seat  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench  owing  to  the  occupation  of  that  bench  by  members 
who  had  never  been  in  office.  William  Cobbett,  who  at  the  time  was 
sitting  on  the  bench  in  question,  rightly  took  the  remark  as  applying 
to  himself.  But  he  was  not  in  the  least  abashed.  Indeed,  he  boldly 
declared  that  whenever  on  entering  the  House  he  saw  a  seat  vacant 
on  either  of  the  front  benches  he  would  occupy  it.  *  I  know/  he 
went  on,  '  of  nothing  pre-eminently  worthy  in  the  right  honourable 
baronet  alluded  to  which  would  justify  the  pretensions  put  forward 
as  to  his  right  to  a  particular  seat.  I  am  not  inclined  to  concede  that 
right  to  him,  and  if  he  was  present  I  would  give  him  my  reasons, 
fully  and  plainly,  for  thinking  that  he  of  all  men  in  the  House  ought 
not  to  enjoy  pre-eminence  on  either  side.'  '  Order,  order  ! '  said  the 
Speaker.  '  I  hope  that  whatever  seat  the  honourable  member  may 
choose  to  occupy  in  the  House,  he  will  at  least  conform  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  House,  and  not  presume  to  state  opinions  respecting 
any  individual  in  either  his  public  or  private  character,  such  as  he  is 
not  warranted  in  stating.' 

In  this  connection  I  may  quote  a  story  told  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 
At  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Hughenden  the  con- 
versation turned  on  Cobbett,  when  the  host  told  the  following  anec- 
dote. '  On  one  occasion  Cobbett  insisted  upon  taking  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
seat  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Sir  Robert  did  all  he  could  to  show  the 
intruder  that  he  objected  to  this  proceeding  ;  but  all  was  in  vain. 
At  last  Sir  Robert  requested  Cobbett  to  move,  politely  but  firmly. 
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"  I'll  be  d if  I  do  ! "  was  all  the  answer  he  got ;  and  Peel  had  per- 
force to  take  a  lower  seat  elsewhere.' 

On  the  16th  of  May  in  that  same  session  Cobbett  got  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  which  he  evidently  pined,  of  telling  Sir  Eobert  Peel '  fully 
and  plainly '  what  he  thought  of  him  as  a  statesman.  He  moved,  in 
a  speech  of  two  hours'  duration,  an  extraordinary  resolution,  which 
alone  fills  four  columns  of  small  type  in  Hansard,  censuring  Peel 
for  the  Cash  Payments  Act  passed  in  1819  (the  first  of  the  measures 
on  which  Peel's  fame  as  a  great  financier  is  based),  which,  according 
to  Cobbett,  had  wrought  ruin  and  desolation  in  the  land  by  requiring 
debts  contracted  in  depreciated  paper  to  be  paid  in  cash  ;  and  praying 
that  his  Majesty  might  be  graciously  pleased  to  dismiss  the  author  of 
the  measure  from  the  Privy  Council.  Peel  not  only  defended  the 
Act  in  a  masterly  speech,  but  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
'  Nine-tenths  of  the  right  honourable  baronet's  reply,'  retorted  Cobbett 
subsequently,  amid  cries  of  disapprobation  from  both  sides  of  the 
House,  '  consisted  of  extracts  read  from  books  written  by  me,  and  the 
rest  was  made  up  of  vulgar  abuse  and  falsehood.'  '  The  honourable 
member  has  used  language  which  no  gentleman  is  entitled  to  use, 
and  for  which  he  is  bound  to  apologise,'  said  the  Speaker  severely. 
'  Sir,'  replied  Cobbett,  '  I  most  readily  apologise  to  the  House.'  In  the 
division  only  four  voted  for  the  resolution,  while  there  were  298 
against.  The  Speaker  had  previously  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient  to  place  upon  the  Journals  of  the  House 
elaborate  arguments  or  pamphlets ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Althorp,  the  leader  of  the  House — who  admitted  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  precedent  for  the  course  he  proposed — it  was  decided 
by  the  same  majority  not  to  insert  Cobbett's  resolution  in  the  Journals. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Liverpool  Freemen  Bill  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1834,  a  dispute  arose  between  Lord  Sandon  and 
Mr.  Wason  as  to  whether  certain  freemen  who  had  voted  in  a 
recent  election  had  or  had  not  been  bribed.  Lord  Sandon  remarked 
he  would  leave  the  House  to  decide  from  experience  which  of  the 
two,  Mr.  Wason  or  himself,  was  more  likely  to  be  cautious  in 
making  assertions  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Wason  said  the  insinuation 
was  one  no  honourable  man  would  have  given  utterance  to.  The 
Speaker  here  interposed  and  asked  the  honourable  member  what  he 
meant  by  the  employment  of  this  phrase.  '  The  noble  lord,'  replied 
Mr.  Wason,  '  insinuated  that  I  was  not  as  worthy  of  belief  as  the 
noble  lord.  That  insinuation,  sir,  in  deference  to  you  as  chairman 
— though  I  may  differ  from  you  in  that  ruling — I  treat  lightly  in 
this  House  ;  but  out  of  this  House  the  noble  lord  knows  how  I  would 
treat  it.'  « The  honourable  member  speaks  parliamentary,'  said  the 
Speaker,  '  when  he  says  that  the  deference  he  pays  is  not  to  me  but 
the  chair.'  However,  the  incident  ended  with  expressions  of  mutual 
apology  between  the  members  concerned.  Happily,  most  of  the 
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verbal  encounters  between  our  representatives  in  Parliament  have 
a  pacific  termination.  On  the  22nd  of  July  in  the  same  year 
Mr.  Wason  was  charged  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington  with  being 
actuated  by  vindictive  feelings.  '  That  statement  is  untrue,'  retorted 
Mr.  Wason.  '  I  must  remind  honourable  members,'  said  the 
Speaker,  '  that  both  the  expressions  which  have  been  used  are  un- 
parliamentary.' The  Earl  of  Darlington  magnanimously  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  withdraw  his  words  if  Mr.  Wason  promised  to 
follow  his  example.  '  Sir,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Wason,  '  I  will  not  accept 
any  conditional  apology  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it.'  The 
honourable  member  was  evidently  of  a  bellicose  disposition.  There 
is  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  exciting  suggestion  of  a  duel.  But 
after  a  long  debate  the  ruffled  feelings  of  Mr.  Wason  were  soothed, 
and  the  two  belligerents  almost  swore  eternal  friendship  in  the  fervour 
of  their  reconciliation. 

But  of  course  it  occasionally  happens  that  while  a  member 
apologises  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the  Speaker,  he  will  try,  by 
a  trick  in  dialectics,  to  leave  his  sting  behind.  On  the  2nd  of  May, 
1834,  during  the  consideration  of  the  Tithes  (Ireland)  .Bill,  Mr. 
Eonayne,  an  Irish  member,  complained  of  the  meagreness  of  the 
attendance  of  members  when  there  was  before  the  House  a  proposal 
to  give  Ireland  up  to  the  military  and  police.  The  remark  appears 
to  have  called  up  a  smile  to  the  face  of  Edward  Stanley  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Derby  and  Tory  Premier),  who  was  lolling  at  the  time  on  the 
Treasury  bench.  '  I  am  too  well  accustomed  to  the  insolence  with 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  treats  the  House  on  all 
occasions/  said  the  irate  Mr.  Konayne,  '  to  be  annoyed  by  the  con- 
temptuous smile  with  which  he  now  honours  me.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  may  smile  contemptuously  as  much  as  he 
pleases;  he  may  throw  his  legs  upon  the  table  like  a  man  in  a 

North  American  coffeehouse '     Here  there  were  cries  of  '  Order, 

order  ! '  and  '  Chair,  chair ! '  and  the  Speaker,  interposing,  said  that 
if  Mr.  Stanley  had  been  guilty  of  disrespect  to  the  House,  the  House 
would  not  have  failed  to  take  notice  of  it  at  the  time.  Mr.  Eonayne 
nevertheless  again  expressed  the  indignation  he  felt  at  '  the  gross 
insolence  which  was  far  beyond  disrespect '  with  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  habitually  treated  the  House.  This  induced 
'the  Eupert  of  Debate'  (as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  described 
Stanley)  to  take  his  feet  off  the  table  and  to  stand  on  them,  in  order 
to  deny  that  he  had  ever  been,  intentionally  at  any  rate,  guilty  of 
disrespect  to  the  House.  When  the  honourable  member  complained 
of  the  paucity  of  attendance,  he  smiled  because  he  saw  there  was 
only  one  O'Connell  present.  (At  >this  time  three  sons  of  Daniel 
O'Connell  were  also  members  of  the  House.)  O'Connell  retorted  by 
saying  that  the  remark  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  usual  disregard  for  veracity.  The  Speaker  rose  to 
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demand  a  retraction  of  this  unparliamentary  expression;  but 
O'Connell,  seeing  the  movement  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  quickly 
exclaimed,  '  Well,  I  withdraw  that  statement,'  and  then  went  on  to 
say  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfounded — nothing  could  be  '  a 
greater  falsity.'  '  That,  Mr.  Speaker,'  continued  the  Irish  agitator, 
'  is  a  parliamentary  word  which  I  believe  I  may  use.'  There  is  no 
reply  by  the  Speaker  recorded. 

An  encounter  between  O'Connell  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  on  the 
29th  of  June,  1835,  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  ruling  by  the  Speaker 
— James  Abercromby,  who  had  that  year  succeeded  Charles  Manners 
Sutton  in  the  chair — in  regard  to  strong  personal  reflections  which 
are  nevertheless  in  order.  '  If  a  man,'  said  O'Connell,  '  accuses  me 
of  perjury,  I  cannot  find  so  hard  a  term  to  answer  him,  but  in  more 
moderate  language  I  can  accuse  him  of  wilful  lying.'  Sir  Eobert 
Inglis  said  the  honourable  and  learned  member  had  in  an  hypo- 
thetical form  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  outrage  that  one  man 
could,  in  a  substantive  shape,  commit  upon  another ;  and  he  called 
upon  the  Speaker,  who  sat  there  to  protect  the  freedom  of  debate,  to 
interpose. 

I  always  understood  [said  the  Speaker  in  reply]  that  terms  only  conditionally 
applied  were  not  such  as  called  for  the  interposition  of  the  chair.  Thus  I  recall 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  House  using  this  phrase  without  reproof — '  I  state 
in  answer  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  in  the  strongest  terms  that  can  be  hypo- 
thetically  put,  that  what  he  has  said  is  false.'  When  the  hypothetical  form 
is  once  adopted,  the  chair  is  not  required  by  his  office  to  interfere. 

Here  is  another  example  of  a  nice  distinction  in  dialectics.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  1836,  the  subject  of  building  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  under  consideration.  Joseph  Hume  proposed  that 
the  buildings  should  be  erected  in  St.  James's  Park,  on  the  sites  of 
Marlborough  House  and  St.  James's  Palace,  which  he  thought  afforded 
greater  advantages  in  the  way  of  light  and  air.  (It  is  curious  to  read, 
in  this  age  of  gas  and  electric  lighting,  that  the  old  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were  so  overshadowed  by  Westminster  Abbey  that  they 
lost  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of  daylight.)  It  was  true,  Hume 
went  on  to  say,  that  3000L  had  been  spent  on  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  erecting  the  buildings  on  the  old  site  by  the  Thames  ;  but 
that  was  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Now  Hume's  great  forte  as 
a  parliamentarian  was  the  advocacy  of  rigid  economy  in  the  public 
service,  and  this  indifference  of  his  to  the  loss  of  3000£.  was  certainly 
inconsistent  with  his  past  career.  '  The  observation  of  the  honour- 
able member  is  humbug — sheer  humbug,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Kearsley. 
'  When  he  talks  about  a  loss  of  3000L  being  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance, he  certainly  is  not  acting  an  honest  part.'  The  Speaker, 
interposing,  said  it  was  out  of  order  to  impute  dishonesty  to  a  member. 
'  Oh,'  replied  Mr.  Kearsley,  in  virtuous  astonishment,  '  I  cannot 
speak  differently  from  what  I  think ;  I  cannot  say  what  I  do  not 
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think.'  Then  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  pointed  out  that  the  word 
'  unfair '  might  have  been  applied  just  as  effectively  and  without  any 
infringement  on  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure;  but  the 
phrase  used  was,  he  thought,  one  unfit  for  the  society  of  gentlemen. 
However,  Mr.  Kearsley  explained  that  his  remark  was  intended  to 
apply  to  Hume's  argument,  and  not  to  Hume  himself.  The  proposal 
to  erect  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster  in  St.  James's  Park  was,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  rejected  by  141  votes  to  42,  or  by  a  majority 
of  99. 

In  1886  an  Irish  member  named  Mr.  Mathew  Harris  found  him- 
self in  a  somewhat  similar  predicament  to  that  from  which  Mr. 
Kearsley  was  rescued  by  Mr.  Attwood  fifty  years  previously.  Mr. 
Harris,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  had  been  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker.  '  Well,  to  be  sure  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  A  poor  man  finds  it  very 
hard  to  say  what  he  thinks  in  this  House.  I  can't  open  my  lips  but 
there's  a  cry  of  "  Order,  order !  "  I'm  afraid  St.  Peter  would  find  it 
hard  to  keep  within  order  in  this  House.'  Mr.  John  Redmond  had 
an  earlier  experience  than  his  compatriot,  Mr.  Harris,  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  are  frequently  an  inconvenient  impediment  to  freedom 
of  expression.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1882,  there  was  a  debate  on 
the  promotion  of  a  famous  Irish  resident  magistrate,  named  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd.  '  If  the  Chief  Secretary  [Mr.  Forster]  had  been  an 
honest  man  or  an  honest  politician,  he  would  have  taken  a  different 
course,'  said  Mr.  Redmond.  The  Speaker  said  the  expression  was 
unparliamentary  and  must  be  withdrawn.  '  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  militate  against  telling  the  truth,'  replied  Mr. 
Redmond.  '  The  honourable  member  has  not  withdrawn  the  ex- 
pression which  I  declared  to  be  unparliamentary,'  said  the  Speaker 
severely.  '  I  rise,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  expression,' 
said  Mr.  Redmond ;  '  and  I  would  only  say  this,  that  I  am  sorry  it  is 
not  in  my  power  within  the  rules  of  Parliament  to  make  use  of  the 
expression.'  The  Speaker  declared  that  the  conduct  of  the  honour- 
able member  was  offensive  to  the  House,  and  he  '  named '  him  for 
having  disregarded  the  authority  of  the  chair.  Mr.  Redmond  was 
accordingly  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting. 

Mr.  Parnell  on  the  16th  of  April,  1878,  characterised  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  James  as  'a  legal  quibble,'  worthy  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  from  whom  it  proceeded.  '  I  must 
inform  the  honourable  member,'  said  the  Speaker, '  that  an  expression 
of  that  kind  is  unwarrantable  and  must  be  withdrawn.'  Mr.  Parnell 
apologised  for  having  used  the  expression.  '  I  will  say,'  he  added, 
'  that  the  statement  was  more  worthy  of  the  ingenuity  of  a  petty 
sessions  attorney  than  of  a  lawyer  of  the  ability  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman.'  This  anecdote  recalls  the  famous  retraction 
by  Lord  Salisbury  of  a  comparison  he  had  instituted  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  an  attorney.  During  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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historic  Budget  of  1861 — the  Budget  which  abolished  the  stamp 
duties  on  newspapers  and  thereby  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
penny  daily  press — Lord  Eobert  Cecil  (the  present  Lord  Salisbury) 
said  the  tactics  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
were  worthier  rather  of  an  attorney  than  of  a  statesman.  The  remark 
was  not  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  chair,  but  it  was  received  with 
cries  of  '  Oh  !  oh  ! '  and  '  Withdraw  ! '  from  Liberal  members.  Sub- 
sequently, on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  Lord  Kobert  Cecil  rose  to 
make  a  personal  explanation  in  connection  with  the  incident.  '  The 
expression  I  used  is  thought  to  be  too  violent,'  said  he ;  '  and  when 
any  gentleman  in  the  heat  of  debate  drops  an  expression  which  on 
reflection  he  feels  to  be  stronger  than  was  necessary,  he  ought,  I 
think,  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  apologise  or  to  retract.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Therefore  I  feel  that  I  am  only  doing  justice  to  my  feelings 
when  I  avow  that  on  that  occasion  I  did  great  injustice — (Hear,  hear) 
— to  the  attorneys.  (Laughter,  and  cries  of  '  Oh  !  oh ! ')  They  are  a 

very  honourable  body  of  men,  and  I  am  sure '  But  the  shouts  of 

disapproval  from  the  Ministerial  benches  waxed  so  loud  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the  Keporters'  Ofallery. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  been  called  to  order  once  only  in 
his  long  parliamentary  career.  On  the  llth  of  July,  1884,  Lord 
Kandolph  Churchill  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  the  compromise  between  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Kepresentation  of  the  People  Bill, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  accused  the  Liberal  party  of  '  traducing 
and  falsely  representing  their  opponents.'  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
Prime  Minister  at  the  time,  characterised  this  charge  as  '  the  foul 
language  of  the  noble  lord.'  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  asked  the 
Speaker  whether  it  was  in  order  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  use  words 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  from  any  other  member  of  the  House. 
*  I  do  not  think  the  Prime  Minister  will  insist  upon  using  the  term 
"  foul  language,"  '  replied  Mr.  Speaker  Brand ;  *  though  of  course  the 
charge  made  by  the  noble  lord  is  a  very  serious  one  and  a  very  grave 
one.'  Mr.  Gladstone  withdrew  the  expression.  '  The  noble  lord,'  he 
went  on,  '  has  distinctly  accused  me,  and  accused  the  Liberal  party  of 
traducing  our  adversaries.'  '  Hear,  hear,'  exclaimed  Lord  Eandolph. 
'  It  is  impossible,'  added  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  to  conceive  a  charge  more 
disgraceful.' 

Macaulay,  writing  in  his  Diary  under  date  llth  of  June,  1840-, 


The  House  was  engaged  upon  Stanley's  Irish  Registration  Bill.  The  night  was 
very  stormy.  I  have  never  seen  such  unmannerly  demeanour  or  heard  such  scur- 
rilous language  in  Parliament.  Lord  Norreys  was  whistling  and  making  all  sorts 
of  noises  ;  Lord  Maidstone  was  so  ill-mannered  that  I  hope  he  was  drunk.  At  last, 
after  much  grossly  indecent  conduct,  a  furious  outbreak  took  place.  O'Connell  was 
so  rudely  interrupted  that  he  used  the  expression  '  beastly  bellowings.'  Then  rose 
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such  an  uproar  that  no  O.P.  Mob  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  no  crowd  of  Chartists 
in  front  of  the  hustings,  ever  equalled.  Men"  on  both  sides  stood  up,  shook  their 
fists  and  bawled  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Freshfield,  who  was  in  the  chair,  was 
quite  unable  to  keep  the  slightest  order.  O'Connell  roared  like  a  mad  bull,  and  our 
people — I  for  one — while  regretting  and  condemning  his  violence,  thought  it  was 
much  extenuated  by  provocation. 

Turning  to  Hansard's  record  of  the  scene  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Macaulay,  I  find  that  O'Connell  said  :  '  This  is  a  Bill  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland,'  and  when  the  state- 
ment was  followed  by  ironical  laughter  and  cries  of  '  No,  no,'  he 
added :  '  If  you  were  ten  times  as  beastly  in  your  uproar  and  bellow- 
ing I  should  still  feel  it  my  duty  to  interpose  to  prevent  this  injustice.' 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  demanded  the  retraction  of  '  the  excessively 
offensive  expression  beastly'  which  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  had  used.  The  chairman  (the  House  being  in  committee 
on  the  Bill)  appealed  to  O'Connell  to  withdraw  the  words.  '  The 
word  I  used,'  replied  O'Connell,  '  was  "  bellowing,"  and  did  you  ever 
hear  any  other  bellowing  than  "  beastly  "  ?  What  were  the  sounds 
that  we  heard  ?  "Were  they  human  sounds  ?  No,  they  were  what  I 
described  them.'  Mr.  Lambton  said  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin  had 
been  subjected  to  '  extremely  indecent  interruption,'  and  Mr.  C.  Buller 
thought  the  House  had  been  disgraced  by  members  who  had  intro- 
duced '  the  manners  of  an  ale-house.'  The  chairman  ruled  that 
enough  had  been  said  about  the  matter,  and  so  O'Connell  got  off 
without  having  to  withdraw  the  words  '  beastly  bellowing.' 

But  there  was  more  in  the  incident  than  HaTisard  tells  us. 

A  short  and  most  amusing  scene  [continues  Macaulay]  passed  between  O'Connell 
and  Lord  Maidstone  which  in  the  tumult  escaped  the  observation  of  many,1  but 
which  I  watched  carefully.  '  If,'  said  Lord  Maidstone,  '  the  word  beastly  is 
retracted  I  shall  be  satisfied.  If  not,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied.'  '  I  do  not  care 
whether  the  noble  lord  be  satisfied  or  not,'  replied  O'Connell.  Lord  Maidstone  : 
'  I  wish  you  would  give  me  satisfaction.'  O'Connell  advised  the  noble  lord  '  to 
carry  his  liquor  meekly.' 

This  was  not  the  first  encounter  between  O'Connell  and  Lord 
Maidstone.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1838,  Lord  Maidstone 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  speech  delivered  by  O'Connell 
at  a  political  dinner  in  London,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the 
Tory  Election  Committee  of  the  day — or  the  committees  appointed 
by  the  House  to  try  election  petitions,  a  practice  which  has 
since  been  abolished — had  stooped  to  *  foul  perjury,'  in  order 
that  their  friends  might  retain  their  seats.  A  vote  of  censure  on 
O'Connell,  j  which  was  moved  by  Lord  Maidstone,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nine.  A  few  days  later  a  curious  scene  was  witnessed 
in  the  House.  O'Connell  had  to  stand  up  in  his  place  in 
the  crowded  chamber,  while  the  Speaker,  James  Abercromby, 
solemnly  reproved  him  for  '  the  false  and  scandalous  imputation '  he 
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had  cast  upon  '  the  honour  and  conduct  of  members  of  the  House.' 
'  It  now  only  remains,'  said  the  Speaker  in  conclusion,  '  that  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  this  House,  I  should  reprimand  you, 
as  I  now  accordingly  do.'  The  reprimand,  however,  made  no 
impression  upon  0' Conn  ell.  'I  have  repented  of  nothing,  I  have 
retracted  nothing,'  said  he  in  the  course  of  a  speech  he  delivered 
when  the  Speaker  resumed  his  seat,  and  he  concluded  by  moving  for 
a  committee  before  which  to  prove  his  charges.  He  subsequently 
described  the  House  of  Commons — in  a  speech  delivered  outside — as 
'  Six  Hundred  Euffians.' 

Forty  years  later  O'Connell's  historic  phrase  '  beastly  bellowings ' 
was  again  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1881,  while  the  House  was  in  committee  on  the  Peace  Preservation 
(Ireland)  Bill,  Mr.  Finigan,  an  Irish  member,  described  the  cries  of 
'  Divide  ! '  with  which  his  remarks  were  interrupted  as  '  beastly 
bellowing.'  The  chairman  (Mr.  Lyon  Playfair)  at  once  called  on  the 
honourable  member  to  withdraw  the  expression,  or  else  he  would  have 
to  '  name '  him.  '  I  withdraw  the  words,'  said  Mr.  Finigan, '  but  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  I  am  simply  withdrawing  them  upon  your 
order  rather  than  suffer  the  penalty  with  which  you  have  threatened 
me.'  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell  then  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  the  words 
had  already  been  used  by  O'Connell,  but  he  was  '  named '  for  disputing 
the  ruling  of  the  chair,  and  was  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the 
sitting.  A  few  months  later  Mr.  O'Donnell  got  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  that  it  was  neither  his  desire  nor  intention  to  disregard 
the  authority  of  the  chair  on  that  occasion ;  and  on  the  motion  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  leader 
of  the  House,  the  explanation  was  accepted. 

During  a  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1880,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  said  :  '  The  honourable  member,  in  attri- 
buting— as  I  would  put  it,  mendaciously  attributing — to  the  Land 

League    the  responsibility    of    these   outrages '   when    he  was 

interrupted  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  called  the  Speaker's 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  word  '  mendaciously.'  '  If  the  honourable 
member,'  said  the^  Speaker  (Mr.  Brand),  '  when  he  made  use  of  the 
word  "mendaciously"  applied  it  to  a  member  of  the  House,  he  is 
clearly  out  of  order,  and  I  must  ask  him  to  withdraw  the  word.' 
Mr.  O'Connor  did  withdraw  '  mendaciously '  and  substituted  '  incor- 
rectly '  for  it.  Then  Mr.  James  O'Kelly  exclaimed  :  '  I  want  to  know, 
sir,  whether  there  is  any  protection  in  this  House  for  honourable 
members  on  these  benches  against  any  gentlemen  making  statements 
that  are  calumnious  and  lying  ! '  Mr.  O'Kelly  was  not  called  upon  to 
withdraw  the  words  'calumnious  and  lying.'  The  Speaker  said  that, 
after  the  warning  which  had  been  given  to  the  honourable  member 
for  Galway  for  the  use  of  the  word  '  mendaciously,'  he  would  '  name  ' 
the  honourable  member  for  Ros  common ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
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motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  O'Kelly  was  suspended  for  the  remainder 
of  the  sitting. 

Then  ensued  an  interesting  conversation  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy — two  men  who  have  had  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  House  of  Commons — as  to  the  use  of 
the  words  l  calumnious  and  mendacious  statements.'  Mr.  McCarthy 
insisted  that  a  previous  Speaker  had  ruled  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
not  out  of  order  in  using  that  expression.  '  If  it  is  not  an  imperti- 
nence on  my  part,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone  modestly,  '  I  may  say  that  I 
think  I  recollect  the  incident  to  which  the  honourable  member 
refers,  and  the  statement  which  he  has  just  made  is  only  very 
partially  accurate.  The  objection  was  to  the  word  "  calumnious," 
and  that  word  was  not  used  by  Lord  Palmerston,  but  by  another 
member.  The  House  and  Lord  Palmerston  objected  to  it.  The 
word  "  mendacious  "  did  not  come  into  the  case  at  all.'  '  There  were 
two  occasions  on  which  the  words  were  used,'  replied  Mr.  McCarthy. 
'  On  the  second  occasion  Lord  Palmerston  objected  to  them — but  he 
had  formerly  used  them  himself,  and  reference  was  made  to  that 
former  occasion  as  a  precedent.'  The  Speaker,  however,  interposed 
with  the  remark  that  this  discussion  was  altogether  irrelevant. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  'calumnious'  received  the 
imprimatur  of  Mr.  Brand's  two  immediate  predecessors  in  the 
Speaker's  chair — Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  and  Mr.  Denison — as  being  a 
word  that  may  be  applied  without  offence  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  1855,  attention  was  called  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Layard  (member  for  Aylesbury)  at  a  dinner  in  Liverpool, 
to  the  effect  that  some  recent  promotions  in  the  Army  were  due  to 
favouritism  at  the  War  Office.  '  Every  reasonable  man,'  said  Viscount 
Palmerston,  '  must  be  convinced  that  these  charges  were  false  and 
calumnious.'  Mr.  Otway  asked  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre) 
whether  the  noble  lord  could  charge  another  member  with  having 
stated  that  which  was  false  and  calumnious.  '  What  I  understood 
the  noble  Viscount  to  say,'  replied  the  Speaker,  'was  that  the 
charges  made  by  the  member  for  Aylesbury  were  false  and  calum- 
nious.' 

Lord  Palmerston  was  therefore  not  called  to  account  for  the  use 
of  the  word  '  calumnious.'  But,  curiously  enough,  when  next  the 
word  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons — nine  years  later — it  was 
again  applied  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Layard ;  and  Lord  Palmerston 
entered  his  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Speaker — this  time, 
Mr.  Denison — in  not  ruling  that  the  phrase  was  unparliamentary. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  1864,  there  was  a  debate  on  a  motion  moved  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  expressing  want  of  confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
Administration  in  regard  to  its  relations  with  Denmark.  Mr.  Layard, 
who  was  now  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  charged  by 
Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy  with  having  made  '  a  calumnious  statement '  in 
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a  speech  lie  delivered  earlier  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Layard  moved 
that  the  words  be  taken  down.  '  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing to  call  for  my  interference,'  said  Mr.  Speaker  Denison.  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  appeared  to  be  annoyed  by  the  coolness  with  which 
the  Speaker  treated  the  matter,  pointed  out  that  it  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  House  that  motives  should  not  be  imputed 
to  members.  '  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,'  he  continued,  '  whether  when 
one  member  imputes  to  another  that  he  has  made  a  calumnious  state- 
ment, it  does  not  imply  that  he  made  that  statement  with  the  motive 
of  distorting  the  truth.'  Mr.  Disraeli  then  came  to  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Gathorne- Hardy  by  pointing  out  that  what  the  honourable 
member  had  characterised  as  '  a  calumnious  statement '  was  the 
charge  made  by  Mr.  Layard — namely,  that  the  Opposition  had  been 
guilty  of  '  falsification.'  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  Administration,  argued  that  the  attention  of  the 
chair  should  have  been  called  to  Mr.  Layard's  language  at  the 
moment  the  words  were  spoken.  '  But,'  said  he,  '  I  apprehend  that 
I  am  safe  in  laying  it  down  that  a  breach  of  order,  much  less 
a  mere  alleged  breach  of  order,  committed  by  one  speaker,  will  not 
justify  a  subsequent  speaker  in  violating  order.  I  hope  that  will  be 
clearly  understood,  whether  the  imputation  of  a  calumnious  state- 
ment is  or  is  not  to  be  henceforward  within  the  bounds  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion.'  '  The  debate  has  been  a  warm  and  exciting 
one,'  replied  the  Speaker ;  '  but  it  would  put  the  House  into  a  false 
position  if  heated  language  on  one  side  is  to  be  a  justification  for 
any  passing  of  the  bounds  of  order  on  the  other.'  But  though  there 
were  mutual  retractions  by  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy  of 
the  words  complained  of,  the  Speaker  did  not  modify  in  any  way  his 
ruling  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  calumnious  statement '  called  not 
for  his  interference. 

The  word  '  calumnious '  was  again  used  in  the  House  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  1867.  Mr.  O'Keilly  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Government  for  granting  an  allowance  out  of  the  Civil  List  to  Mr. 
Robert  Young,  described  as  an  'agricultural  and  historical  poet' 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  who  had  fallen  under  the  ire  of  the 
Irish  members  for  writing  Orange  ballads.  '  The  statements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate,'  said  Mr.  Whalley,  '  are 
malicious  and  calumnious.'  Mr.  O'Reilly  objected  to  the  phrase. 
'  The  words  used,'  said  Mr.  Speaker  Denison,  '  were  "  malicious  and 
calumnious;"  and  I  think  those  words  should  not  have  been  used.' 
Mr.  Whalley  accordingly  withdrew  the  expression.  However,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1870,  a  definite  ruling  was  again  made  from  the  chair  that 
1  calumnious  '  was  unimpeachable.  The  expression  '  calumnious 
accusation '  was  used,  and  a  motion  was  made  that  it  be  taken  down. 
'  The  word,'  said  Mr.  Speaker  Denison,  '  has  been  called  in  question 
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before,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  word  which  was  not  unparlia- 
mentary.' 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  phrase  '  an  atrocious  calumny '  may 
be  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  impunity.  At  any  rate,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1839,  Daniel  O'Connell  stigmatised  a  statement  that  the 
Irish  Catholic  clergy  were  '  ignorant,  benighted,  and  immoral  'as  'an 
atrocious  calumny,  for  which  there  can  be  no  excuse  except  ignorance 
to  the  extent  of  brutality  such  as  was  familiar  in  Kent,  which  the 
honourable  member  represents.'  Strong  language  this,  surely ;  but 
the  Speaker  (James  Abercromby)  took  no  action  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  it.  He  probably  regarded  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance the  provocation  of  the  language  which  inspired  O'Connell's 
full-blooded  retort.  Mr.  Abercromby's  predecessor  in  the  chair, 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  occasionally  allowed  members  to  attack 
each  other  personally  with  considerable  freedom.  During  one  ex- 
citing debate  on  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1833 — the  first  session  of  the  reformed  Parliament — he 
was  appealed  to  not  to  allow  the  discussion  to  degenerate  into  mere 
personal  attacks.  '  No  one,'  he  replied,  '  is  more  sensible  than  I  am 
of  the  impropriety  of  personal  attacks  being  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  House.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  too  late  in  the 
night,  after  what  has  already  occurred,  to  complain  of  those  attacks.' 

There  are  also  several  interesting  instances  of  charges  of  wasting 
the  time  of  the  House  objected  to,  by  the  members  concerned,  as  dis- 
orderly, being  held  to  be  quite  parliamentary  by  the  chair.  *  Was 
there  ever  such  deliberate  waste  of  time  as  the  moving  of  such  an 
instruction  ? '  indignantly  asked  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Home 
Secretary,  on  the  Hares  and  Eabbits  Bill,  10th  of  August,  1880.  *  The 
whole  object  and  intention  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  waste  time.' 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  asked  the  Speaker  whether  it  was  competent  for 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  impute  motives  to  other  members. 
'  So  far  as  I  have  followed  the  right  honourable  gentleman,'  replied  Mr. 
Speaker  Brand,  '  no  expression  fell  from  him  which  was  of  an  unparlia- 
mentary character.'  Again,  in  the  session  of  1882,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
said  of  Mr.  Warton  that  he  was  '  wantonly  and  unjustifiably  wasting 
the  time  of  the  House,'  and  when  Mr.  Speaker  Brand  was  asked  to 
rule  the  statement  out  of  order  he  replied  :  '  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  responsible  for  these  expressions.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  out  of  order.'  A  charge  of  wasting 
time  was  also  uttered  from  the  Treasury  bench  against  members  of 
the  Opposition  during  the  session  of  1884.  'I  cannot  say  that 
such  an  observation  is  altogether  out  of  order,'  said  Mr.  Speaker 
Brand,  when  asked  to  declare  that  the  words  were  unparliamentary. 
'  It  is  an  observation  that  has  been  frequently  made  in  this  House, 
and  it  has  not  been  confined  to  one  side  of  the  House  or  the 
other.' 
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The  amusing  spectacle  of  Mr.  Parnell  hotly  protesting  against  a 
charge  of  obstruction,  and  being  told  from  the  chair  that  there  was 
nothing  unparliamentary  in  the  charge,  was  witnessed  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  of  September,  1886.  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House.  In  replying 
to  a  motion  that  the  debate  on  the  Address  be  adjourned,  he  accused 
the  Opposition  of  obstruction.  '  I  rise  to  order,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Parnell, 
addressing  Mr.  Speaker  Peel.  '  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  noble 
lord  is  entitled  to  impute  a  parliamentary  offence  to  any  member  or 
party  in  this  House — the  offence  of  obstruction.'  '  I  never  under- 
stood,' replied  the  Speaker, '  that  there  was  anything  unparliamentary 
in  attributing  that  quality  to  any  honourable  member.'  General 
laughter  followed,  and  was  renewed  when  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill 
remarked  :  *  I  am  sorry  that  the  nerves  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Cork  are  so  sensitive.' 

Mr.  Speaker  Brand  widened  the  bounds  of  parliamentary  expres- 
sions more  perhaps  than  any  other  occupant  of  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1880,  Mr.  Mitchel 
Henry  (member  for  Gralway)  accused  another  Irish  member  of 
having  said  to  the  farmers  of  Kildare,  '  Don't  pay  your  just  debts.' 
The  member  referred  to  denied  that  he  had  ever  used  such  words. 
Mr.  Mitchel  Henry  having  said  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  quote  the 
honourable  gentleman's  exact  words,  added,  '  Nothing  could  be  more 
contemptible  than  a  denial  of  this  kind.'  The  Speaker  was  then  asked 
whether  such  an  expression  was  parliamentary.  '  I  do  not,'  replied  Mr. 
Brand, '  observe  anything  in  what  the  honourable  member  for  Gralway 
said  that  was  out  of  order,  or  of  an  unparliamentary  character.' 
In  the  session  of  1881  Mr.  Childers  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
language  used  by  a  member  in  a  previous  speech  was  unparliamentary. 
The  Speaker  was  asked  whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
in  order  in  using  such  an  expression.  '  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  is  entitled  to  say  that.' 

In  the  session  of  1881,  on  the  21st  of  July,  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
who  was  then  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  characterised  a 
statement  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  '  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
fact.'  Sir  H.  Drummond- Wolff  moved  that  the  words  be  taken  down, 
as  they  contained  an  imputation  on  the  noble  lord's  veracity.  '  I 
have  been  many  years  in  this  House,'  remarked  Mr.  Childers,  '  and 
I  have  heard  these  words  used  over  and  over  again,  and  they  have 
not  been  considered  to  be  unparliamentary.'  '  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,'  Mr.  Speaker  said,  '  that  those  words  are  unparliamentary.' 

During  the  session  of  1883  a  member  imputed  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  had  acted  '  partially  and  in  a  partisan  spirit.'  On  Mr. 
Speaker  Brand's  attention  being  called  to  the  words,  he  replied  :  '  The 
honourable  member  has  made  the  statement  on  his  own  responsibility,' 
and  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  interfere.'  In  the  same  session  one 
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member  charged  another  with  having  '  grossly  misstated '  a  matter 
in  the  course  of  a  speech.  *  I  do  not  see  anything  in  that  expression 
that  is  irregular,'  said  the  Speaker.  The  last  ruling  of  Mr.  Brand 
on  a  question  dealing  with  language  was  made  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1884,  on  the  eve  of  his  vacating  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  describing  an  Irish  peer  as  'this  bigoted  and  malevolent 
young  puppy/  the  Speaker  was  asked  whether  it  was  competent  for  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  apply  such  language  to  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  '  The  honourable  member  is  responsible 
for  his  own  words,'  replied  Mr.  Brand.  '  I  am  here  to  give  my 
opinion  on  matters  of  order.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  give  my 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  taste  it  would  be  a  different  thing.'  There 
was  no  withdrawal  of  the  words.  Mr.  Healy  retorted  that  he  would 
leave  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  his  constituents  in  particular, 
the  decision  of  the  matter  of  taste.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in'this 
connection  that  the  statement  that  the  House  of  Lords  were  '  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Irish  people '  was  ruled  out  of  order  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Brand  in  1881. 

The  present  Speaker,  Mr.  Grully,  has  also  made  an  interesting 
ruling,  which  shows  that  expressions  which  if  used  in  reference  to  an 
individual  member  would  be  unparliamentary,  may  with  impunity 
be  applied  to  a  Government.  During  the  session  of  1897  he  was 
asked  whether  a  member  was  in  order  in  attributing  fraud  to  the 
Treasury  bench,  and  in  using  the  word  '  alleged  '  in  reference  to  the 
statements  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

The  use  of  the  word  '  alleged  '  is  [replied  the  Speaker]  improper  if  it  was  used 
in  the  sense,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was,  of  suggesting  that  something  stated  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  not  true.  As  to  the  word  '  fraud '  in  connection 
with  the  Treasury,  such  words  are  extremely  objectionable  in  debate,  but,  unless 
they  can  be  pointed  to  a  specific  allegation  against  an  honourable  member,  they  are 
hardly  out  of  order.  The  action  of  the  Government  as  a  whole  can  be  denounced 
in  much  stronger  language  than  can  be  used  about  an  individual  member  of  the 
House.  But  the  honourable  and  learned  member  goes  extremely  near  the  line. 

Happily,  the  use  of  strong  language  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
occasionally  softened  by  an  element  of  humour.  On  the  13th  of 
June,  1845,  the  House  was  in  committee  on  the  Bill  for  establishing 
Queen's  College  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Eoebuck  made  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien.  '  I  treat  his  attack,'  said  the  Irish  representative, 
'  with  unutterable  contempt,  and  accompany  that  contempt  with 
intense  pity.'  Sir  E.  H.  Inglis  evoked  '  peals  of  laughter,'  according 
to  Hansard,  by  asking  the  chairman  '  whether  any  member  could 
express  unutterable  contempt.'  The  chairman  fortunately  was  saved 
from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the  point  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
abandoning  the  expression. 

Major  O'Grorman,  an  Irish  member  of  the  House  during  the 
'seventies,  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  humorists  of  the  unconscious 
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order  that  has  ever  appeared  at  Westminster.  On  the  28th  of  April, 
1874,  there  was  a  debate  on  a  motion  for  the  acquisition  and  control 
of  Irish  railways  by  the  Government.  Major  O'Grorman  said  that  if 
the  project  were  carried  out  the  Irish  officials  of  the  companies  would 
be  told  to  '  go  to  hell  or  Connaught.'  '  I  must  remind  the  honourable 
gentleman,'  said  Mr.  Speaker  Denison  (who  was  evidently  unaware 
that  the  major  had  merely  quoted  an  historic  Cromwellian  expression), 

*  that  his  language  exceeds  the  licence  of  parliamentary  debate.' 

*  Mr.  Speaker,'  replied  Major  O'Grorman,  '  the  language  I  used  was 
perfectly  historical.     It  was  used  by  the  man  who  took  the  mace  from 
off  the  table.     But  of  course  I  will  with  pleasure  beg  pardon  if  I 
have  gone  beyond  the  rules.'     On  the  6th  of  April,  1878,  a  speech 
by  Colonel  Stanley,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  was  punctuated 
by  frequent  irrelevant  and  embarrassing  cries  of  '  Hear,  hear '  from 
Major  O'Grorman  in  his  stentorian  voice.     The  Speaker  called  on  the 
honourable  and  gallant  member  to  desist  from  these  interruptions.    '  I 
am  not  interrupting,'  roared  the  major ;  '  I  say  I  am  not  interrupting,' 
he  repeated  in  reply  to  cries  of  '  Order,  order ! '  and  '  Chair  ! '    'I  am 
entitled  to  call  "  Hear,  hear,"  '  he  went  on.     '  Yes,  I  have  a  right  to 
call  "Hear,  hear"  after  every  sentence,  after  every  semicolon;  after 
every  comma,  if  I  think  proper,  and  I  mean  to  exercise  it.'     As  he 
persisted  in  refusing  to  apologise,  he  was  '  named '  by  the  Speaker 
and  was  suspended.     On  the  morrow  he  apologised  fully,  amply,  and 
with  the  most  heartfelt  expressions  of  regret. 

The  familiar  cry  of  '  Order,  order  ! '  was  once  ruled  '  out  of  order ' 
by  Mr.  Speaker  Peel.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1885,  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  was  speaking  on  a  motion  relating  to  the  Post  Office,  and 
as  members  generally  were  not  paying  attention  to  his  remarks,  his 
colleague  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  endeavoured  to  recall  the  wandering 
thoughts  of  the  House  by  persistent  cries  of  '  Order,  order ! '  '  The 
honourable  and  learned  member  should  not  be  so  demonstrative  in  his 
remarks,'  said  the  Speaker.  '  Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  out  of 
order  to  cry  "  Order !  "  in  this  House  ? '  asked  Mr.  Healy.  '  The  tone 
and  the  way  in  which  the  honourable  member  expresses  himself  is  out  of 

order,'  answered  the  Speaker.  '  In  that  case '  said  Mr.  Healy  ;  but 

the  Speaker  pulled  him  up  sharply  with  the  reproof :  '  The  honourable 
member  is  not  in  order  in  addressing  the  chair  in  that  way.  If 
the  honourable  member  continues,  I  shall  have  to  take  notice  of  his 
interruption.' 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1884,  when  the  House  was  in  committee  on 
the  Eepresentation  of  the  People  Bill,  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  an  Irish 
Liberal  member,  made  an  observation  which  his  Nationalist  fellow- 
countrymen  received  with  cries  of  '  Order.'  c  It  is  not  out  of  order,' 
continued  Sir  Patrick.  '  If  it  were  out  of  order  the  chairman  would 
take  notice  of  it.'  Mr.  Matthew  Kenny  again  cried  '  Order,  order.' 
'  Perhaps/  said  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  '  the  young  sea-serpent  from  the 
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county  of  Clare  would '  But  before  he  could  conclude  his  sentence 

the  chairman  interposed  with  the  reprimand, '  The  honourable  member 
must  not  apply  language  of  that  kind  to  any  member  of  the  House.' 
'  Then,  Sir  Arthur  Otway,  I  will  withdraw  "  the  young  sea-serpent,"  ' 
said  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien. 

The  only  other  occasion  on  which  a  member  was  compared  to  a 
viper  was  on  the  14th  of  May,  1849,  during  a  debate  on  the  Land 
Improvement  and  Drainage  (Ireland)  Bill,  which  was  a  Government 
measure  to  aid  the  Irish  agriculturists  after  the  great  famine.  Mr. 
Eoebuck  opposed  the  Bill  and  made  a  scathing  attack  on  the  Irish 
'members  for  always  coming  to  Parliament  for  assistance  in  times  of 
need.  Mr.  John  O'Connell  (son  of  Daniel  O'Connell),  who  followed,  said, 
•*  The  honourable  member  had  enforced  his  attack  with  all  the  grimaces 
of  a  mountebank  and  the  spite  of  a  viper.'  The  Speaker  (Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre)  at  once  interposed.  '  I  must  inform  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,'  he  said,  '  that  these  expressions  are  quite  un- 
parliamentary/ Mr.  O'Connell  replied,  'And  I  confidently  appeal 
to  you,  sir,  whether  on  any  occasion  when  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
fall  under  your  rebuke  I  did  not  bow  to  it  at  once,  and  I  am  ready 
to  withdraw  the  expression.' 

Observations  which  are  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  chair  are,  in. 
the  majority  of  cases,  withdrawn ;  and  the  House  is  satisfied  with 
this  atonement  to  its  offended  dignity  and  decorum.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  1863,  the  phrase  '  scandalous  and  unfounded  assertions  '  was 
-applied  to  a  speech.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Speaker  and  at  once 
retracted.  However,  some  members  declared  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  the  mere  withdrawal  of  the  obj  ectionable  phrase,  and  contended 
that  its  use  should  be  visited  by  some  signal  punishment.  But  the 
Speaker  ruled  otherwise.  '  The  honourable  member,'  said  he,  '  having 
expressed  his  regret  for  the  language  he  used,  that  expression  of 
regret  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  House.'  If  a  member  who  has 
used  an  unparliamentary  expression  refuses  to  withdraw  it  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  chair,  he  is  '  named '  and  suspended  from  the 
service  of  the  House  for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting  for  the  first 
offence  ;  for  a  week  for  the  second  offence  ;  and  for  a  month  for  the 
third  offence.  '  Suspension '  means  an  entire  exclusion,  for  the 
period  stated,  from  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 

Viscount  Peel,  speaking  recently  of  the  House  of  Commons,  said  : 
'There,  passions  are  strewed  about  the  floor  like  gunpowder,  and 
though  every  reasonable  precaution  is  taken,  as  in  powder  factories, 
yet  now  and  then  an  explosion  will  occur.'  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  study  of  the  volumes  of  Hansard  both  before  and  since  the 
Keform  Act  of  1832  will  show  that  expressions  used  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  which  have  been  reproved  from  the  chair  as  unparliamentary, 
are  on  the  whole  very  mild  indeed,  especially  when  compared  with 
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the  language  used  in  the  Legislatures  of  other  countries  ;  and  that 
since  1832,  notwithstanding  the  democratic  franchise  on  which 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  now  elected,  there  has  been 
no  deterioration  in  the  behaviour  of  members,  that  respect  for  the 
chair  was  never  so  strong  as  it  is  now,  and  that  the  courtesies  of 
debate  were  never  more  strictly  observed. 

MICHAEL  MACDONAGH. 
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To  persons  whose  memory  reaches  back  beyond  the  days  of  the 
Crimean  War  there  are  few  things  more  striking  in  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs  at  home  than  the  change  in  popular  sentiment  with 
respect  to  our  colonial  empire.  I  am  sure  all  my  contemporaries 
will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  at  the  period  when  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  our  colonies  were 
commonly  regarded  as  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength, 
as  a  sort  of  encumbered  estate  the  cost  of  whose  maintenance  out- 
weighed the  dignity  conferred  by  its  possession.  The  epoch  of 
which  I  speak  coincided  with  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Manchester 
school  of  politics.  In  those  days  we  were  all  more  or  less  convinced 
that  we  were  entering  on  a  new  era  of  peace,  free  trade,  international 
goodwill,  and  universal  brotherhood.  I  am  not  concerned  at  present 
with  the  consideration  how  far  the  '  good  time  coming '  sentiment  of 
which  the  well-nigh  forgotten  Mr.  Charles  Mackay  was  the  popular 
bard  was  based  on  anything  more  solid  than  sentimental  aspirations. 
I  only  refer  to  it  as  explaining  a  condition  of  things  under  which 
the  Imperial  idea  was  necessarily  at  a  discount.  If,  as  was  then 
commonly  believed,  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  commercial  millennium, 
in  which  moral  forces  were  to  supersede  physical,  or,  to  cite  a  cant 
phrase  of  the  day,  in  which  Captain  Pen  was  to  prove  stronger  than 
Colonel  Sword,  it  followed  logically  that  Imperial  aggrandisement 
was  not  an  object  to  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  any 
enlightened  community. 

Moreover,  even  the  few  unbelievers  in  the  gospel  of  Free  Trade, 
Progress,  and  Peace  were  not  disposed  to  attach  any  great  importance 
to  our  colonies  as  a  factor  in  our  national  history.  There  were  then 
men  still  playing  an  active  part  in  public  life  to  whom  the  American 
War  of  Independence  was  an  event  within  their  own  recollection. 
Even  the  younger  generations,  to  whom  the  severance  of  the  bonds 
which  formerly  united  Great  Britain  to  the  grandest  of  her  colonies 
was  a  tradition  only,  were  imbued  with  a  belief  that  in  the  course  of 
nature  our  other  colonies  were  bound  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States  and  set  up  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they  could  dis- 
pense with  the  protection  of  the  mother  country.  This  belief  was 
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not  confined  to  any  one  party  or  any  one  class  of  the  commonwealth. 
Tories  and  Whigs,  Aristocrats  and  Democrats,  were  at  one  in 
regarding  our  colonial  empire  as  an  artificial  and  provisional  institu- 
tion which  possessed  no  element  of  permanence.  The  above  point 
of  view  directed  our  colonial  policy  alike  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Russell.  That  policy  may  best  be  described  as  one  of 
indifference.  It  was  accepted  as  an  axiom  of  statesmanship  that  our 
colonies  would,  one  after  the  other,  detach  themselves  from  the 
parent  State,  and  that  the  latter  would  offer  no  opposition  to  their 
assumption  of  independence.  On  the  contrary,  the  severance  of 
the  colonies  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  held  in  Downing  Street 
to  be  'a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.'  I  am  not 
saying  that  amongst  the  English  statesmen,  politicians,  and  officials 
of  fifty  years  ago  there  was  any  definite  desire  or  distinct  purpose  to 
cast  loose  our  possessions  beyond  the  seas  which  have  of  late  become 
known  as  Greater  Britain,  but  I  do  say  that  at  this  period  the 
probability  of  such  a  contingency  coming  to  pass  was  regarded  not 
only  without  dismay  but  with  placid  satisfaction.  The  view  on  this 
subject  then  entertained  by  our  governing  classes  closely  resembled 
that  held  in  most  British  households  with  regard  to  grown-up 
children.  The  parents  are  well  content  that  their  sons  should 
remain  at  home,  but  they  feel  at  the  same  time  that  the  sooner  they 
take  wives  and  get  homes  of  their  own  the  better  it  will  be  directly 
for  themselves  and  indirectly  for  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  all  this  has  altered.  Whether 
Imperial  Federation  will  ever  become  more  than  a  grand  idea  is  a 
question  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  But  even 
those  who  are  least  sanguine  about  the  realisation  of  this  idea  will 
not  dispute  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind 
both  in  the  mother  country  and  in  the  colonies.  Imperial  Federa- 
tion may  or  may  not  become  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the  demand  for  a 
Greater  Britain  has  already  come  within  the  domain  of  practical 
politics.  The  conception  of  forming  an  united  Empire  in  which 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  all  the  scattered  possessions  of 
England  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  shall  become  one 
commonwealth  under  the  Union  Jack  may  prove  incapable  of  realisa- 
tion ;  but  the  conception  is  one  which  no  English  statesman  nowa- 
days can  afford  to  flout,  no  English  party  can  ignore  with  safety. 
For  good  or  for  bad,  the  whole  Manchester  school  of  politics  has 
been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  theories  which  have  been  tested  by 
j  experience  and  have  been  found  wanting.  The  causes  which  have 
f  led  to  this  change  of  public  opinion  are  partly  of  a  material,  partly 
!  of  an  industrial,  and  partly  of  a  sentimental  character.  Steam,  and 
still  more,  submarine  telegraphy  have  brought  Great  Britain  and 
Greater  Britain  into  relations  which  would  have  seemed  incredible 
in  the  days  of  Cobden  and  Bright  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
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Every  event  of  public  interest  which  occurs  in  the  British  Empire  is 
known  practically  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  every  important  city, 
not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  our  colonies.  With  the 
aid  of  the  British  press,  Englishmen  at  home  and  Englishmen 
abroad  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  nowadays 
the  most  commonplace  of  Britons,  the  man  who  in  bygone  years 
cared  for  nothing  and  was  proud  of  caring  for  nothing  beyond  his 
own  local  interests,  cannot  but  feel  a  sort  of  solidarity  with  his 
fellow-countrymen  beyond  the  seas,  of  whose  fortunes,  successes, 
failures,  he  reads  perforce  the  record  daily.  The  press  throughout  the 
British  Empire  might  well  adopt  as  its  motto,  '  Homo  sum,  et  nihil 
humani  a  me  alienum  puto,'  substituting  Britannicus  and  Britannici 
for  homo  and  humani. 

Again,  rapidity  of  communication  and  reduction  of  freight,  with  a 
consequent  increase  both  of  consumers  and  producers  throughout  the 
world,  have  exposed  British  commerce  to  a  competition  our  fore- 
fathers never  contemplated  as  possible.  Under  the  protective  systems 
which,  with  or  without  reason,  find  increasing  favour  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  outside  the  British  Isles  our  old  markets  are  becoming 
circumscribed,  if  not  closed,  to  trade.  As  a  necessary  result,  the 
value  of  our  colonial  markets  has  increased  in  popular  estimation, 
and  the  British  public  is  awakening  to  the  desirability  of  consolidat- 
ing the  bonds  which  unite  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies.  More- 
over, increased  knowledge  and  keener  interest  have  rekindled 
amongst  men  of  British  race  the  old  Imperial  fire,  which  may  have 
smouldered  during  the  predominance  of  the  Manchester  school,  but 
which  has  never  died  out.  With  us  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as 
with  the  Eomans  of  old,  there  is  an  innate  conviction,  sometimes 
suppressed  but  never  abandoned,  that  it  is  our  mission,  our  manifest 
destiny,  to  rule  the  world.  Other  nations,  to  paraphrase  the  well- 
known  Lines,  may  excel  us  |in  arts  and  graces,  but  to  us  is  allotted 
the  power  to  rule.  The  above  conviction,  justly  or  unjustly,  is 
entertained  at  heart  by  ninety-nine  Britons  out  of  every  hundred  : 
this  being  so,  it  is  intelligible  enough  that  the  instinct  which  has 
led  us  to  pitch  our  tents  in  every  part  of  the  world  wherever  there 
was  money  to  be  made,  trade  to  be  developed,  or  power  to  be  ac- 
quired, should  have  strengthened  us  in  the  resolve  to  hold  what  we 
have  gained,  and  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  crops  that  we  have 
planted.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  main  causes  of  the  outburst 
of  Imperial  sentiment  which  has  been  the  most  marked  feature  of 
British  political  history  during  the  closing  years  of  the  century  now 
about  to  be  numbered  with  the  past. 

Brief  as  these  remarks  on  the  growth  of  Imperialism  in  England 
may  be  in  themselves,  they  may  appear  somewhat  lengthy  in  an 
article  whose  subject  is  Imperialism  in  America.  My  excuse  must 
be  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  Imperialist  movement  across 
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the  Atlantic,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
the  movement  in  the  mother  country.  Many  years  ago,  when  I  first 
visited  the  United  States,  I  gave  utterance  in  writing  to  the  apparent 
paradox  that  in  order  to  understand  England  it  was  necessary  to 
study  America.  The  years  that  since  then  have  come  and  gone  have 
only  confirmed  my  belief  in  this  assertion,  which  may  perhaps  be 
expressed  more  clearly  by  saying  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  the  complements  of  one  another.  I  should  be  the  last  to 
deny  the  notable  differences  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  under  the  British  Empire  and  the  American 
Republic.  On  the  contrary,  in  common  with  all  Englishmen  who 
have  been  connected  by  home  ties  with  the  United  States,  and  who 
have  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  Americans,  I  am,  I  think,  more  apt 
than  ordinary  Englishmen  to  attach  undue  weight  to  the  nuances — 
I  know  of  no  English  word  with  the  exact  signification  of  the  French 
— which  differentiate  the  ordinary  Englishman  from  the  ordinary 
American.  To  the  foreigner,  as  alike  in  England  and  America,  all 
men  of  English-speaking  race  are  habitually  denominated  English- 
men, and  Americans  seem  the  same  people.  I  remember  asking  M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  after  his  unsuccessful  visit  to  the  States  in 
connection  with  the  Panama  Canal,  what  he  thought  of  the 
Americans.  "  Us  sont  vos  vrais  cousins,"  was  his  answer.  The  word 
cousin  has  always  appeared  to  me  far  more  appropriate  to  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  America  than  those  of  brother  or  sister. 
Cousins,  in  as  far  as  my  personal  observation  goes,  are  not  as  a  rule 
the  best  of  friends ;  they  are  apt  to  judge  each  other's  defects  too 
hardly,  they  are  prone  to  take  offence,  they  expect  a  great  deal  from 
their  relatives,  and  are  not  disposed  to  give  much  in  return.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  they  have  common  ties,  common  interests, 
common  memories,  common  kinship,  which  they  do  not  and  cannot 
possess  with  the  world  outside  their  own  families ;  and  therefore  in  the 
long  run — to  employ  a  mathematical  metaphor — the  centripetal  forces 
in  their  case  are  always  stronger  than  the  centrifugal.  I  know  it  will 
be  said  that  the  very  large  admixture  of  foreign,  and  especially  of 
German,  blood  in  the  American  nationality;  has  materially  modified 
its  Anglo-Saxon  character.  I  doubt,  however,  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection. The  two  branches  of  our  race  possess,  to  an  unequal  extent, 
the  faculty  of  assimilation.  In  our  own  country,  and  especially  in 
our  large  manufacturing  cities,  there  are  a  very  considerable 
number  of  Germans  who  have  made  England  their  home,  and  who 
preserve  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  not  only  the  aspect,  but  the  accent 
and  the  character  of  the  Fatherland.  But  their  sons  and  daughters 
bred  and  born  in  England  assume  the  language,  the  ideas,  the  tradi- 
tions, and  the  prejudices  of  their  adopted  country.  Even  the  Jews, 
though  they  may  retain  their  racial  creed,  and  cannot,  if  they 
would,  divest  themselves  entirely  of  their  racial  characteristics, 
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become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  English  of  the  English.  So  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  I  remember,  on  my  visiting  the  West  thirty 
odd  years  ago,  I  found  that  in  the  outlying  districts  it  was  quite  as 
well,  speaking  German  as  I  then  did  fluently,  to  address  a  stranger 
in  Oferman  as  in  English.  But  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  at  the 
present  day  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  my  old  acquaintances  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  who 
speak  any  language  as  their  mother-tongue  other  than  English.  In 
the  second  generation  the  American  citizen  of  German  parentage 
becomes  assimilated  for  all  practical  purposes  to  the  type  of  the 
ordinary  native-born  American. 

Thus,  if  my  view  is  correct,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  as  a  rule,  that 
Americans  are  actuated  by  much  the  same  ideas,  instincts,  motives, 
and  modes  of  thought  as  their  fellow-kinsmen  in  the  Old  World. 
Napoleon  the  Third  was  fond  of  saying  that  when  he  wanted  to 
recollect  any  English  custom,  habit,  or  expression  he  thought  of 
what  would  be  the  analogous  custom,  habit,  or  expression  in  French, 
and  felt  confident  that  the  exact  converse  would  be  the  English.  In 
regard  to  England  and  America  an  opposite  rule  holds  good.  Other 
things  being  equal,  thoughts,  ideas,  tastes,  and  actions  on  any  given 
subject  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  with  Americans  as 
with  Englishmen.  On  a  priori  reasoning,  therefore,  it  would  have 
seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  extend  the  area  of 
dominion,  a  wish  to  become  a  ruling  power  in  the  world  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  weaker  races,  would  have  characterised  the  Trans- 
Atlantic  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  community,  as  it  has,  except 
during  brief  intervals,  characterised  the  Cis-Atlantic.  The  instinct 
of  a  ruling  race  was,  as  I  contend,  always  in  existence  in  the  Great 
Eepublic  of  the  West,  but  it  was  kept  in  abeyance  by  a  combination 
of  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the  days  of  the  War  of  Independence 
the  whole  political  power  of  the  Union  rested  with  the  seaboard 
States,  and  notably  with  the  New  England  States.  The  West  was  to 
a  great  extent  a  terra  incognita,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
statesmanship  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  Eepublic,  to  say  that  they  were  unable  to  look  further 
ahead  than  the  eventual  incorporation  of  North  America  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
English  character  to  be  unwilling,  if  not  unable,  to  take  compre- 
hensive views.  To  deal  with  the  question  of  the  day,  and  to  leave 
the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  is  the  characteristic  of  our  race,  and 
the  assertion  that  the  founders  of  the  Union  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  the  United  States  having  any  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  outside  the  American  continent  is  no  deprecia- 
tion of  their  ability,  but  a  simple  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
shared  the  normal  inability  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  look  much  beyond 
his  nose.  If  it  were  not  for  this  inability  the  Americans  would  never 
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have  extended  the  area  of  their  Eepublic  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  just  as  England  would  never  have  become  the  mistress  of 
India. 

The  conditions  of  England  were  undoubtedly  more  favourable  to- 
the  development  of  the  Imperial  instinct  than  those  of  the  United* 
States.     Thus  the  contingency  of  the  Republic  desiring  to  extend 
her  borders  beyond  the  American  continent  was  not  contemplated  by 
the   Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  throughout  the  early 
years  of  the  Union  this  Constitution  was  regarded  with  an  unreason- 
ing respect  which  would  have  been  almost  exaggerated  if  the  Con- 
stitution could  have  claimed  the  same  authorship  of  Divine  Omni- 
science as  is  credited  to  the  Ten  Commandments.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  American  Constitution  has  served  its  purpose  ex- 
cellently, but  this  has  been  because  it  has  been  administered  in  the- 
main  by  men  possessing  the  good  sense  and  political  capacity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon   race,  not  by  reason  of  any  extraordinary  wisdom  or 
foresight  in  its  composition.    To  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  magnum 
opus  of  Washington  and  his  colleagues  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than* 
an  attempt  to  paraphrase  in  writing  the  unwritten  Constitution  of 
the  mother  country,   the   place   of  the  constitutional  King   being- 
replaced  by  that  of  President  and  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Senate. 
Most  of  the  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  British  Constitution 
were  deliberately  introduced  into  that  of  the  United  States,  the  only 
exception  being  that  the  latter,  bound  as  it  is  by  the  written  word, 
does  not  possess  the  same  facility  of  adapting  itself  to  new  and  un- 
foreseen conditions  as  the  former  has  displayed  time  after  time  in 
our  own  history.     The  post  hoc  propter  hoc  line  of  argument  has, 
however,  an  unfailing  attraction  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  intellect ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  grew  and  prospered  under  the  Con- 
stitution, formed  by  the  Convention  of  Philadelphia,  was  regarded- 
by   Americans   as   conclusive   evidence   of  its   almost   superhuman- 
wisdom.      Apart,  moreover,  from  any  sentimental  respect  for  the 
founders  of  the  Union,  their  injunction  that  the  United  States  should 
abstain  from  any  intervention  in  affairs  lying  outside  the  American 
continent  long  commended  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
public.     For  many  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
United  States  had  their  hands  full,  and  had  not  the  power,  if  they 
even  had  the  will,  to  occupy  themselves  with  anything  beyond  the 
development  of  their  vast  unoccupied  territories.     Yet  even  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  there  were  not  wanting  indications  that 
the  United  States  would  not  permanently  rest  contented  with  the 
policy  of  non-intervention.    The  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
was  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  non-interven- 
tion  policy.     The   war  with  Mexico,  which  led  to  the  cession  of 
California  and  Texas,  was  vehemently  denounced  by  New  England 
as   an  abandonment   of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  th« 
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Union  had  been  established.  Indeed,  anybody  who  wished  to  level  a 
scathing  indictment  against  the  war  with  Spain  would  find  ample 
material  in  the  Biglow  Papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Kussell  Lowell.  Not- 
withstanding the  strain  of  their  internal  development,  the  United 
States  would  probably  have  extended  their  restless  energy  to  foreign 
affairs  at  a  far  earlier  date,  had  it  not  been  for  the  domestic  con- 
troversy which  ended  at  the  Secession  War.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
1 849  the  American  Congress  went  out  of  its  way  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  Hungary,  a  matter  with  which,  according  to  the 
views  laid  down  by  the  founders  of  the  Eepublic,  it  had  no  more  to 
do  than  with  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

In  view  of  future  complications  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  Secession  War.  No  doubt,  the  causa  causans 
was  the  inherent  incompatibility  of  the  slave  labour  system  of  the 
Southern  States  with  the  free  institutions  of  the  Northern  States. 
Sooner  or  later  the  '  peculiar  institutions  '  of  the  South  would  have 
had  to  succumb.  But  they  might,  I  think,  have  succumbed  without 
civil  war,  if  the  American  Constitution  had  not  been  so  framed,  and 
deliberately  so  framed,  as  to  permit  the  legal  existence  of  slavery. 
The  definition  of  State  Eights  as  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  was, 
to  say  the  least,  not  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  slavery. 
Nor  except  by  the  most  indirect  implication  was  there  any  clause 
prohibiting  secession,  in  case  any  State  had  cause  to  consider  that 
State  Eights  were  being  violated  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Owing  to  the  inelasticity  of  the  Constitution  the  Grordian 
knot  could  only  be  cut  by  the  sword.  My  sympathies  were  from  the 
outset,  and  remain  still,  in  favour  of  the  North  as  against  the  South, 
but  my  respect  for  the  Northerners,  who  were  prepared  to  abolish 
slavery  within  the  Union  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards,  could  never 
blind  me  to  the  fact  that  as  a  matter  of  legal  right  the  Southerners, 
who  contended  that  the  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  slave- 
holding  States  was  a  violation  of  State  Eights,  and  therefore  justified 
secession,  had  a  strong  case  in  their  favour. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  strict  legality  of  secession,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  States  Eights  doctrine  as  formulated  by  the  framers  of 
the  Union.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  the  United  States 
became  a  nation,  in  a  sense  which  they  never  could  have  claimed  to 
be  before.  The  unanswerable  logic  of  the  accomplished  fact  has 
decided  that  henceforth,  States  Eights  notwithstanding,  the  majority 
has  got  to  rule :  and  in  consequence  the  power  of  any  minority  to 
resist  the  national  will  has  become  null  and  void.  If,  therefore, 
popular  opinion  in  America  should  become  enlisted  in  favour  of  a 
policy  of  national  aggrandisement  or  of  Imperial  extension — for  the 
two  phrases  represent  much  the  same  thing — it  is  obvious  this  policy 
cannot  be  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  any  individual  State  o-r 
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combination  of  States.  And  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
to-day. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  this  change  of  popular  sentiment  in  America.  Up,  roughly 
speaking,  to  the  date  of  the  Civil  War,  the  United  States  were  in  the 
main  an  agricultural  community  whose  chief  industry  was  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  wheat,  and  live  stock.  All  these  industries  could 
then  be  carried  on  at  high  profits,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
for  a  long  period  any  quantity  of  virgin  land  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  old  Western  saying  that  one  '  had  only  to  tickle  the  prairie  with 
a  hoe  and  that  it  smiled  back  with  a  harvest,'  represented  something 
more  than  an  idle  boast.  Of  late  years,  however,  what  with  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  American  population  and  the  enlarged 
facilities  of  railway  locomotion,  the  area  of  unoccupied  land  has  been 
growing  steadily  smaller  and  smaller,  and  farming  has  in  consequence 
presented  less  and  less  attractions  to  European  immigrants.  Manu- 
factures have  sprung  up  throughout  the  Union  and  have  been  fostered 
by  the  Protectionist  policy  of  the  Eepublic.  One  result  of  this  policy 
has  been  to  create  a  vast  operative  class,  and  to  introduce  labour 
questions  of  the  old-fashioned  European  type  into  the  number  of 
matters  of  which  American  professional  politicians  have  to  take 
account.  The  labour  vote,  though  strongly  in  favour  of  protection  to 
native  industries  at  home,  is  equally  in  favour  of  acquiring  new 
markets  for  American  manufactures  abroad. 

The  commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  is  popularly  attributed 
in  America  to  her  enormous  mercantile  marine  and  to  her  world-wide 
colonial  possessions.  The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have 
come — with  or  without  due  reason — to  the  conclusion  that  their 
interests  demand  the  adoption  of  a  forward  policy  in  lieu  of  the 
traditional  policy  of  non-intervention.  Their  workmen  have  become 
imbued  with  a  similar  conviction,  and  thus  the  powerful  manu- 
facturing interest  in  America  has  become  enlisted  on  behalf  of 
Imperial  extension.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cotton  and  grain 
interests  have  ceased  to  possess  the  same  supreme  influence  as  they 
did  in  former  days.  The  most  marked  feature  in  the  contemporary 
history  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard  States,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  wealth, 
population,  and  importance  of  the  Central  and  Western  States. 
Another  curious  feature  of  the  Post-Secession  era  has  been  the 
appearance  of  a  proletarian  population  in  the  great  cities,  bearing  a 
family  resemblance  to  the  '  submerged  tenth '  of  the  old-world  hives 
of  industry.  Even  making  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  insepar- 
able from  Trans-Atlantic  journalism,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  records  the  Western  Kepublic 
numbers  a  pauper  class  amidst  her  citizens ;  and  when  once  pauperdom 
has  got  implanted  in  any  country  the  weed  is  one  not  easily  to  be 
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eradicated.  Far  too  great  importance  may  easily  be  attached  to  the 
question  of  American  pauperism,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  mere  existence  of  such  a  question  should  dispose  Americans  to 
look  favourably  on  any  measures  which  might  provide  means  of 
escape  from  the  novel  '  unemployment '  difficulty,  or  from  the 
agrarian  and  operative  discontent  of  which  the  outcome  was  Bryanism. 

To  put  the  matter  plainly,  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  existence,  have  been  called  upon  to  grapple  with  the  same 
social  difficulties  which  have  long  perplexed  European  statecraft. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Eepublic  it  was  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
poverty,  lack  of  employment,  popular  discontent  with  the  existing 
order  of  mundane  affairs,  and  distrust  in  the  fabric  of  society,  as  a 
body  organised  for  the  protection  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  were 
all  evils  generated  by  the  abuses  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
institutions,  and  could  never  exist  under  the  free  institutions  of  a 
democratic  community  untrammelled  by  a  Court,  an  hereditary 
Chamber,  and  a  State  Church.  The  American  belief  in  this  axiom 
was  confirmed  by  the  approval  of  many  advanced  thinkers  of  the  Old 
World,  who  all  asserted,  and  I  think  honestly  believed,  that  under  a 
democracy  social  evils  must  of  necessity  cure  themselves.  Stern 
experience  has  convinced  the  Americans  of  the  fallacy  of  their  old 
belief.  They  see  that  the  doctrine  of  all  men  being  equal  and 
entitled  to  equal  rights  does  not  provide  food  for  the  poor,  employ- 
ment for  the  unemployed,  or  wealth  for  the  masses  who  have  no 
capital  except  their  hands  and  arms.  Feeling  as  they  do  that 
democratic  institutions  are  no  longer  a  panacea  for  the  cure  of  social 
discontents,  the  Americans  resort  most  naturally  to  the  remedies 
which  under  like  circumstances  have  commended  themselves  to  their 
English  forefathers — that  is,  to  foreign  trade,  to  emigration,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  colonial  empire. 

I  doubt  greatly  whether  the  truth  of  this  assertion  would  be 
acknowledged  openly  by  the  Americans  of  to-day.  I  am  certain  the 
admission  of  its  truth  would  have  been  scouted  as  a  rank  heresy  by 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  United  States  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  America  and  the  Americans.  In  common  with  most 
English  visitors  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  my  relations  lay  mainly 
with  members  of  the  New  England  States.  In  those  days  these 
States  represented  worthily  the  ideas,  traditions,  and  policy  of  the 
founders  of  the  Eepublic ;  and  the  chief  article  of  their  political 
creed  was  that  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do  with  affairs 
lying  outside  their  own  vast  dominions,  and,  above  all,  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Old  World  of  Europe.  No  honest  observer  of  American 
affairs  during  the  above  period  could  depreciate  the  high  function 
filled  in  American  politics  by  such  men  as  Charles  Sumner ;  at  the 
same  time  no  intelligent  observer  could  fail  to  see  that  even  in  those 
days  the  ascendency  of  New  England  was  a  tradition  rather  than  a 
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living  force.  The  ordinary  New  England er,  in  as  far  as  my  experience 
went,  knew  singularly  little  about  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  laboured 
under  the  delusion  that  Massachusetts  and  her  sister  States  repre- 
sented the  public  opinion  of  the  North,  the  only  difference  between 
East  and  West  being  that  the  former  was  more  cultured,  more  highly 
civilised,  and  more  alive  to  moral  influences  than  the  latter.  Yet 
even  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  Great  West  was 
sufficient  to  convince  a  stranger  that  the  Prairie  States,  with  their 
enormous  area  of  fertile  land,  their  rapid  increase  of  population,  and 
their  extraordinary  energy,  were  destined  to  become  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Union. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Secession  War  was  brought  to  a  close 
excited  even  greater  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  outside  world 
than  the  courage  displayed  by  both  North  and  South  on  the  field  of 
'battle.  The  victors  and  the  vanquished  apparently  abandoned  their 
animosity  when  they  laid  down  their  arms.  No  reprisals  followed 
{the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  seceding  States  were  reinstated  in 
their  independence.  The  Federal  and  Confederate  armies  were 
alike  disbanded.  The  soldiers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  returned 
to  civil  life ;  and  in  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
the  old  order  of  things  as  it  had  existed  before  the  war  was  replaced 
at  its  conclusion.  The  few  sceptics  who  ventured  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  belief  were  derided  as  cynics,  or  as  persons  too  blinded  by 
Old  World  prejudices  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  democratic 
institutions.  Anybody  who  after  the  fall  of  Richmond  had  predicted 
that  before  the  century  was  at  an  end  the  United  States  would  be 
carrying  on  a  war  of  conquest,  forced  upon  the  Government  against 
its  will  by  popular  outcry,  would  have  been  put  down  as  a  lunatic. 
Yet  this  is  exactly  what  has  come  to  pass. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  present  at  a  dinner  given  in  London 
to  some  Americans  who  had  come  to  Europe  on  a  matter  of  business. 
I  happened  to  be  seated  next  to  a  leading  Californian  financier,  who 
had  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Federal  armies,  and  who  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  had  gone  into  business  and  had  become 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  San  Francisco.  Having  known  myself 
several  of  the  celebrities  of  the  war  era,  we  had  many  common 
subjects  of  interest,  and  grew  somewhat  more  intimate  than  is  usual 
upon  a  casual  dinner  acquaintanceship.  At  this  time  the  Cuban 
question  had  not,  I  may  mention,  assumed  an  acute  stage.  As  there 
were  Americans  present  at  the  dinner,  it  was,  of  course,  followed  by 
speeches  ;  and  I  need  hardly  tell  anyone  acquainted  with  American 
post-prandial  oratory — in  England — that  the  speeches  dwelt  mainly 
upon  the  fact  of  blood  being  thicker  than  water,  upon  the  brother- 
hood between  two  nations  to  whom  Shakespeare  and  Milton  were 
common  possessions,  and  upon  the  guarantees  afforded  by  Anglo- 
American  amity  for  the  interests  of  peace  and  progress.  On  the 
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conclusion  of  the  speeches,  my  neighbour  turned  round  to  me  and 
remarked — 

I  agree  in  principle  with  all  the  sentiments  my  fellow-countrymen  have  expressed : 
but,  as  an  honest  man,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  their  statements  are  not  correct  as 
matters  of  fact,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned.  In  the  West  we  are 
spoiling  for  a  war. 

On  my  asking  with  whom  the  Americans  wished  to  fight,  his  reply 


With  your  country,  I  should  say  for  choice,  but  as  long  as  they  can  get  a  war  with 
somebody,  it  does  not  matter  much  with  whom  it  is  waged. 

To  my  further  question,  what  were  the  causes  which  had  given  birth 
to  this  bellicose  sentiment,  the  answer  was — 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  say.  The  fact  that  trade  has  been  bad  of  late  in  the  West, 
that  wages  are  low,  and  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  workmen  either  out  of 
employment  or  working  for  reduced  pay,  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
Again,  the  enormous  pension  list  allotted  to  the  Federal  soldiers  after  the  Secession 
conflict  may  have  stimulated  the  desire  for  another  war ;  but  I  think  the  main 
cause  is  the  desire  of  all  our  young  men  to  have  a  war  of  their  own,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  show  that  they  are  as  good  men  as  their  fathers.  But  whether  my 
explanation  is  the  right  one,  I  cannot  be  certain.  All  I  am  sure  of  is  that  our 
people  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  presents  itself  for  going  to  war. 

I  was  much  impressed  at  the  time  by  the  manifest  good  faith  of 
my  informant;  and,  as  soon  as  the  outcry  for  a  war  with  Spain 
commenced  in  America,  I  felt  confident  that  the  result  would  confirm 
the  justice  of  my  friend's  anticipations. 

I  have  no  wish  in  anything  I  have  said,  or  may  say,  to  accuse  the 
Americans  of  having  gone  to  war  for  interested  or  unworthy  motives. 
If  I  were  an  American,  I  should  certainly  have  been  a  partisan  of  the 
war.  Nor  do  I  think  the  Americans  can  justly  be  accused  of  insin- 
cerity because  their  reasons  for  going  to  war  were  of  a  mixed 
character.  Let  any  candid  Englishman  ask  himself  whether,  under 
like  circumstances,  the  British  public  would  not  have  raised  an 
outcry  for  war  which  no  British  Government  could  have  withstood. 
For  months  stories  of  the  outrages,  cruelties,  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Spain  in  Cuba  had  been  circulated  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  stories  may  have  been  exaggerated,  may  even  in  some 
instances  have  been  utterly  false;  but  they  were  believed  in  good 
faith  by  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
conscience,  like  the  Nonconformist,  may  not  be  logical,  and  may  be 
elastic,  but  it  is  a  conscience  all  the  same.  Nobody  can  doubt  that 
if  Armenia  had  been  an  island  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  British 
coasts,  of  which  we  were  able  to  take  possession  with  as  much  ease 
and  as  little  risk  as  the  Americans  were  in  a  position  to  do  in  the 
case  of  Cuba,  the  Union  Jack  would  long  ago  have  floated  over 
Erzeroum.  Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  ordinary 
Americans,  the  Cuban  insurgents  were,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  the 
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Dervishes — 'a  gallant  people,  struggling  gallantly  to  be  free' — 
patriots  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  an  old-world  monarchy.  Thus 
popular  sentiment  in  the  United  States  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
intervention.  Then,  too,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  the  spectacle  of 
a  wealthy  and  fertile  country  being  in  the  hands  of  owners  who  are 
unable  to  utilise  its  advantages  infallibly  suggests  the  reflection 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  all  parties  concerned  if  the  country 
were  taken  away  from  its  actual  occupants,  and  transferred  to  hands 
better  suited  to  develop  its  resources.  Englishmen  who  feel  keenly 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  maladministration  of  the  Transvaal  can 
hardly  wonder  if  the  instinct  of  America  was  to  put  an  end,  for  her 
own  advantage  as  well  as  that  of  Cuba,  to  Spanish  misgovernment 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.  The  odd  thing  is,  not  that  the  United 
States  have  virtually  annexed  Cuba,  but  that  they  did  not  annex 
the  island  long  ago.  The  reasons  for  the  delay  in  action  are  not 
difficult  to  discover.  The  educated,  the  wealthy,  and  what  one  may 
call  the  Conservative  classes  in  America,  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
averse  to  prompt  action.  The  tradition  which,  as  I  have  said, 
forbade  any  assumption  of  liabilities  by  the  Eepublic  outside  the 
American  continent  was  far  stronger  with  the  classes  than  with  the 
masses.  Added  to  this,  the  classes  in  the  States  realised  far  more 
keenly  than  the  masses  the  inconveniences  of  adding  a  mongrel 
half-breed  population  to  the  citizens  of  America,  and  the  still 
greater  inconveniences  of  ruling  an  outlying  island  as  a  Crown  colony. 
A  study  of  the  high-class  American  papers  before  the  war  will,  I  am 
convinced,  establish  my  assertion  that  previous  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine  in  the  harbour  of  Havana  the  leading  organs  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  did  all  in  their  power  to  deprecate 
armed  intervention  in  Cuba.  I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Gordon 
Bennett  in  Cairo  on  the  day  that  we  received  the  news  that  the 
Maine  had  been  destroyed.  Whether  the  destruction  was  intentional 
or  accidental,  and  by  whom  and  in  whose  interest  upon  the  former 
hypothesis  the  explosion  was  contrived,  are  questions  to  which  no 
satisfactory  answer  is  ever  likely  to  be  given.  But,  as  an  old 
journalist,  I  felt  Mr.  Bennett  was  in  the  right  when,  on  hearing  the 
news,  he  remarked,  '  The  game  is  up ;  we  must  now  go  in  for  war/ 
President  McKinley  and  the  leaders  of  the  Eepublican  party,  who 
had  been  honestly  opposed  to  war  till  after  the  Maine  explosion, 
felt  that  their  hands  were  forced,  and  that  they  had  no  option  save 
to  obey  the  national  outcry  for  war.  Under  like  circumstances  any 
British  Government  would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner. 

It  may  be  urged  by  hostile  critics  that  the  Americans,  however 
genuine  their  indignation  may  have  been  at  the  alleged  or  real 
wrongs  of  Cuba,  were  also  set  on  getting  possession  of  the  island, 
and  hurried  on  the  proclamation  of  war  as  soon  as  they  foresaw  a 
possibility  that  the  grant  of  autonomy  might  be  accepted  by  the 
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Cuban  insurgents,  and  that  thus  the  United  States  might  be 
deprived  of  their  casiis  belli^  Even  admitting  the  justice  of  these 
criticisms,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  any  graver  charge  against 
our  transatlantic  fellow-kinsmen  than  that  they  share  our  Imperial 
instincts,  that  they  possess  the  Anglo-Saxon  desire  for  expansion,  a 
desire  which,  whether  disinterested  or  not,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  promote  civilisation  and  progress.  The  existence  of 
this  desire  has  manifested  itself  very  markedly  throughout  the  later 
stages  of  the  war.  After  the  American  troops  had  landed  in  Cuba, 
their  countrymen  came  very  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cuban 
insurgents  were  by  no  means  the  heroes  and  patriots  they  had  been 
depicted  as  being;  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  about  as  little  de- 
serving of  respect  or  sympathy  as  the  ordinary  half-breeds  of  any 
South  American  Republic.  By  the  time,  however,  this  discovery 
was  made,  the  United  States  were  committed  to  the  task  of  emanci- 
pating Cuba  from  Spanish  rule.  Common  sense  pointed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  insurgents  were  utterly  incapable  of  governing 
the  island ;  and  therefore,  if  Spain  was  to  go,  the  United  States,  in 
fact  if  not  in  name,  must  perforce  take  her  place  in  Cuba.  In  this 
instance  common  sense  coincided  with  popular  ambition.  From  the 
outset  public  opinion  in  America  has  insisted  on  large  cessions  of 
territory  being  demanded  as  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  made  by 
the  United  States  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  though  the  wisdom  of 
this  demand  may  not  altogether  commend  itself  to  old-fashioned 
politicians  of  the  McKinley  type,  the  Government  of  Washington  is 
not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  public  outcry  for  territorial 
compensation.  In  as  far  as  any  future  event  can  be  predicted  with 
confidence,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  when  peace  is  formally 
concluded  the  United  States  will  have  assumed  sovereignty  over  all 
the  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  while  the  Philippines 
will  be  placed  under  the  virtual,  if  not  the  avowed,  Protectorate  of 
America.  It  follows  that  the  great  Republic  has  now  definitely 
shaken  off  the  trammels  imposed  upon  her  by  the  '  Ring  Fence ' 
policy  of  her  original  founders,  and  has  thereby  followed  the  instincts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  consequences  of  this  change  of  front  can  as  yet  be  only 
indicated  in  the  vaguest  terms.  It  is  obvious  that  the  American 
Constitution  contains  no  provision  for  the  administration  of  out- 
lying territories,  which  for  many  long  years  to  come  cannot  possibly 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  sovereign  States.  Either  the  Con- 
stitution will  have  to  be  altered,  or  the  authorities  of  the  Republic 
will  be  compelled  to  assume  powers  which  are  presumably  ultra 
vires.  Moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience  to  suppose  that  the 
United  States  will  long  rest  content  with  their  recent  colonial 
acquisitions.  Just  as,  according  to  the  French  proverb,  appetite 
comes  in  eating,  so  the  taste  for  annexation  grows  by  annexing.  In 
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the  West  Indies  as  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Americans  are  certain 
before  long  to  discover  that  their  new  possessions  require,  for  their 
security  in  the  present  and  their  development  in  the  future,  the 
acquisition  of  adjacent  territories.  Again,  the  holding  of  colonies 
must  compel  the  United  States  to  keep  up  a  navy  and  an  army  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  forces  which  have  hitherto  sufficed  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  whom  no  foreign  Power  had  either  the  will  or 
the  means  to  attack.  The  possession  of  large  naval  and  military 
forces  creates  of  necessity  a  desire  for  their  active  employment ;  and 
for  the  present  such  employment  can  only  be  found  in  enterprises  of 
a  more  or  less  aggressive  character.  To  put  the  matter  plainly, 
America,  as  a  colonial  Power,  will  have  interests  of  her  own  which 
must  inevitably  bring  her  into  collision  with  the  interests  of  other 
great  Powers ;  and  in  order  to  uphold  her  new  position  she  must 
employ  the  same  means  as  are  employed  by  the  other  leading 
Powers  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  myself  see  any  cause  as  an  Englishman  to  regret  the 
transformation  of  the  United  States  from  a  pacific  to  a  belligerent 
Power.  Of  course  there  are  certain  obvious  contingencies  under 
which  the  Imperial  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  America  might 
come  into  conflict.  If  such  contingencies  should  arise  I  have  no 
great  confidence  in  war  being  rendered  an  impossibility  on  the 
strength  of  platitudes,  uttered  on  either  side  the  Atlantic,  as  to  our 
common  brotherhood,  and  as  to  blood  being  thicker  than  water. 
The  real  bond  of  union  between  our  two  countries  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  interests  we  have  in  common  are  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  than  the  interests  which  are  — 
or  may  be  —  antagonistic.  Any  formal  alliance  between  the 
American  Eepublic  and  the  British  Empire  has  never  seemed  to 
me  possible  or  desirable.  With  our  free  institutions,  we  have 
no  power  to  enter  into  binding  alliances  with  any  one.  Moreover, 
even  if  the  United  States  could  and  would  ally  themselves  with  us, 
I  fail  to  perceive  the  benefit  of  such  an  alliance  to  England.  In 
the  event  of  our  becoming  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia,  or  indeed 
with  any  great  European  Power,  what  we  should  need  are  not  ships, 
but  troops  ;  and  of  all  countries  America  is  the  least  able  to  guarantee 
us  against  the  risks  involved  in  the  small  dimensions  of  our  standing 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  Grreat  Britain  in  the  event  of  war. 
If  the  sympathies  of  the  Eepublic  were  actively  enlisted  on  our 
behalf  there  would  be  infinitely  less  risk  of  our  corn  supply  being 
cut  off,  while  there  would  be  no  risk  of  our  mercantile  commerce 
being  destroyed  by  American  Alabamas.  In  like  manner,  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  could  rely  upon  the  friendship  of  England 
would  greatly  diminish  any  risk  they  might  have  to  incur  in  pur- 
suing the  policy  of  intervention  in  foreign  affairs  to  which  they  are 
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bound  by  the  acquisition  of  colonies.  The  nervous  anxiety  with 
which  all  Continental  nations  are  endeavouring  to  assure  each  other 
that  any  alliance  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  a  chimerical  idea  is  proof  in  itself  how  powerful  such  an 
alliance  might  prove  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect.  The  mere 
abandonment  by  America  of  her  attitude  of  isolation  in  all  foreign 
affairs  cannot  fail  to  bring  together  more  closely  two  kindred  nations, 
whose  ideas,  ambitions,  and  institutions  are  almost  as  identical  as 
their  language.  Thus  in  the  Imperialist  movement,  which  has  led 
the  United  States  to  embark  on  a  career  of  annexation,  I  see  the 
promise  of  gain  rather  than  loss  to  our  own  country.  Even  if  this 
were  not  so,  I  should  still  find  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  fact 
that  the  American  Kepublic  has  now  reverted  to  the  hereditary  policy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Just  as  men  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  so 
nations  cannot  exist  solely  by  material  prosperity.  There  is  a  story 
told  that  on  some  occasion  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder  was  asked  by 
an  interviewer  as  to  which  of  his  works  he  felt  personally  proudest. 
The  author  of  '  Monte  Cristo '  and  the  '  Trois  Mousquetaires '  pointed 
to  his  son,  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  and  answered,  '  This  is  the 
work  which  I  have  most  reason  to  be  proud  of.'  In  much  the  same 
way  I  think  if  I  were  asked  what  in  my  opinion  is  the  greatest  work 
England  has  accomplished,  I  should  say  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  in  so  saying  I  should,  I  hold,  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  mass  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  And,  holding  this  view, 
cannot  but  deem  it  matter  for  congratulation  that  our  American 
fellow-townsmen  should  have  shown  that  they  have  preserved  the 
ideal  of  an  Imperial  mission ;  that  they,  as  well  as  we,  are  prepared 
to  carry  out  that  manifold  destiny  which  is  the  birthright  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

EDWAKD  DICEY. 
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WHAT  WAS  PRIMITIVE    CHRISTIANITY?^ 


I  REMEMBER,  when  a  boy,  in  the  course  of  a  country  walk  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  passing  a  square  brick  building  upon  which  was 
inscribed  the  word  Ebenezer.  Sounds  of  hearty  but  discordant 
singing  issued  through  the  open  windows,  and,  out  of  curiosity,  I 
entered  the  chapel.  I  found  some  hundred  serious-looking  men  and 
women,  belonging  apparently  to  the  lower  middle,  and  upper  labour- 
ing classes,  assembled  in  the  gaunt  room.  And  in  the  pulpit,  which 
stood  at  the  end  of  it,  was  a  man  whom  I  recognised  as  a  watch- 
maker from  a  neighbouring  town.  I  had  often  seen  him  sitting  at 
work  in  the  window  of  his  shop,  a  glass  in  his  eye,  some  imple- 
ment of  his  trade  in  his  right  hand,  a  watch  in  his  left,  and  an  open 
Bible  before  him.  The  singing  soon  ceased,  and  then  came  the  watch- 
maker's sermon.  His  text  was  :  ;'  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  : 
if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them.'  His  discourse  was,  in  fact,  an  inquiry,  "What  was 
Primitive  Christianity? — an  inquiry  directed  to  show  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  religious  profession  of  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  which  called  itself  Bible  Christian.  '  Here,'  he 
said,  bringing  down  his  hand  emphatically  upon  the  sacred  volume, 
'  here  is  the  law  and  the  testimony,  where  you  and  I  have  gone  for  our 
religion,  and  have  not  gone  in  vain  :  where  we  have  sought  it  for  our- 
selves and  have  found  it,  according  to  the  blessed  promise,  "  Seek,  and 
ye  shall  find."  Those  who  speak  not  according  to  this  word  have  no 
light  in  them.'  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  proving 
that  such  was,  more  or  less,  the  unhappy  case  of  all  except  the 
Bible  Christians.  He  began  with  the  Church  of  Eome,  inquiring, 
with  a  touch  of  evidently  honest  scorn,  whether  they  could  imagine 
Peter  or  Paul  carried  about  '  like  a  raree  show,'  on  men's  shoulders, 
with  fans  on  either  side  of  them,  and  silver  trumpets  blowing. 

1  Among  the  modern  books  which  I  have  especially  kept  before  me  in  writing  this 
article,  I  may  here  mention  the  following  : — Dollinger's  Christenthum  und  Kirche  in 
der  Zeit  der  Grundlegung ;  Kenan's  Les  Origines  du  Chnstianisme ;  Ritschl's  Die 
Entstehung  deraltkathollschenKirche;  Lightfoot's  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  Pfleiderer's 
Das  Urchristenthum ;  Ramsay's  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  170,  and 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen ;  and  Harnack's  Die  Chronologic  der 
altchristliehen  Litteratur  bis  Euselnvs. 
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Where  is  the  Scripture,  he  demanded,  for  the  Pope  with  his  Ency- 
clicals and  Briefs  ;  where  is  the  Scripture  for  Transubstantiation  and 
the  Inquisition  and  Monks  and  Nuns  ?  He  then  went  on  to  apply 
the  same  test  to  the  Established  Church  with  its  Lord  Bishops,  its 
Deans  and  Archdeacons,  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  '  black  and 
white  surplices ' — things  for  which  he  found  no  warrant  in  the  law 
and  the  testimony.  The  various  sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters  were 
more  gently  dealt  with.  Still,  his  conclusion  was  that  the  Bible 
Christians  alone  resembled  the  Christians  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
with  their  working-men  pastors,  their  simplicity  of  worship,  their 
doctrines  few  and  easy.  Nor  did  he  admit  that  the  scanty  number 
of  his  religionists  was  any  argument  against  their  claim  to  repre- 
sent Primitive  Christianity.  The  elect  had  always  been  a  little  flock. 
Now,  as  in  the  Apostles'  days,  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called.  On  the  contrary,  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world,  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  the  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  that  are  despised,  are  divinely  chosen 
— yea,  and  things  that  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are. 
This  doctrine,  received  with  evident  satisfaction  by  the  congregation, 
a  learned  friend  of  mine  avers  to  be  summed  up  in  a  verse  of  one 
of  the  hymns  of  the  sect,  which,  however,  my  own  researches  have 
failed  to  discover  in  the  songs  of  the  Bible  Christian  Sion. 

We  are  the  sweet  elected  few  : 

May  all  the  rest  be  damned. 
There's  room  enough  in  hell  for  you  : 

We  won't  have  heaven  crammed. 

The  watchmaker  followed  up  his  sermon  by  a  fervent  extemporary 
effusion  which,  notwithstanding  its  precatory  form,  was  really  an 
oblique  application  of  his  discourse,  and  which  evoked  ejaculations  of 
'  Amen ! '  '  Hallelujah ! '  '  Blessed  be  Grod ! '  and  the  like  from  his  hearers. 
Then  we  all  went  out  into  the  bright  sunshine,  and  I  saw  the  watch- 
maker and  his  Bible  Christians  no  more. 

The  scene  set  me  pondering.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  who 
had  read  the  New  Testament  to  deny  that  there  was  a  certain 
external  resemblance  between  the  religionists  of  whom  we  find  an 
account  there,  and  the  religionists  of  Ebenezer.  Simplicity  of  creed 
and  cult,  enthusiasm  and  excitement  are  characteristics  common  to 
both.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  man  of  culture  and  refinement 
becoming  a  Bible  Christian.  But  the  nascent  Church  was  equally 
unattractive  to  men  of  culture  and  refinement.  Those  of  the  dis- 
ciples who  possessed  that  singular  gift  of  glossolaly,  or  speaking  with 
tongues,  were  judged  by  unsympathetic  listeners  to  be  '  full  of 
new  wine.'  And  St.  Paul  refers  to  scenes  in  their  assemblies  which 
would  make  the  unbelievers  think  that  they  were  mad.  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  What  was  Primitive  Christianity  ? 
for  a  time  with  the  somewhat  scanty  appliances  then  available  to  me. 

L  L   2 
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One  fact  which  soon  dawned  upon  me  was  that  the  Christians  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  whatever  they  might  or  might  not  have  been,  most 
assuredly  were  not  Bible  Christians  in  the  sense  of  the  watchmaker 
and  his  friends,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  not  the  Bible. 
They  had  indeed  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  their  teachers  applied 
a  Christianising  process  by  the  rabbinical  method  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. But  they  had  no  New  Testament.  It  was  clear  that  so 
far  from  searching  '  the  law  and  the  testimony,'  and  finding  for  them- 
selves a  religion  there,  they  were  taught  orally  and  magisterially  by 
the  Apostles.  It  was  equally  clear  that  this  teaching  was  handed 
down  chiefly  by  tradition — TrdpaSoais — for  generations  after  the 
Apostles  had  passed  away.  Eumours  of  the  higher  criticism  had 
then  reached  this  country,  and  were  received  with  great  suspicion. 
But  the  most  orthodox  scholars  acknowledged — how  could  they  help 
it  ? — that  the  New  Testament,  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  form, 
did  not  exist  until  the  middle  of  the  second  Christian  century,  and 
that  then,  and  for  long  after,  the  conception  of  its  canonicity  was 
extremely  indefinite.  Oral  teaching,  supplemented  by  individual 
inspiration,  was  unquestionably  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  for 
Apostolic  Christians.  A  dream  was  a  convincing  argument  to  the  best 
.intellects  among  them — a  fact  which  may  help  us  to  realise  how 
vastly  their  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  differed  from  ours. 

It  is  a  thing  very  difficult  to  realise  :  one  of  the  many  difficulties 
besetting  the  inquiry  What  was  Primitive  Christianity  ?  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  '  Primitive  Christianity '  ?  Let  us  here  take  it  to 
mean  Christianity  as  put  before  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Apostolic  writings,  or,  if  we  must  give  a  date,  which  is  always 
desirable,  Christianity  to  the  year  70,  when  the  Jewish  temple 
was  destroyed  and  its  worship  passed  away.  Now  the  first  thing 
which  we  have  to  note  is  that  in  those  four  decades  we  can  dis- 
tinguish two  well-marked  epochs.  The  first  extends  from  the 
Crucifixion  to  the  year  43,  when  the  new  religious  community 
received  the  name  of  Christians,  and  is  especially  associated  with 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  the  infant  and  still  innomi- 
nate Church.  The  second,  beginning  with  that  date,  comprises 
the  twenty  odd  years  of  St.  Paul's  labours  as  the  'Apostle  of  the 
Grentiles — labours  the  importance  of  which  in  shaping  the  course  of 
Christianity  no  one  can  fail  to  recognise — and  terminates  with  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  in  70.  The  starting  point  of  those  labours,  and  their 
centre,  was  Antioch,  hence  not  inaptly  called  the  second  cradle  of  the 
new  faith.  The  period  which  succeeds  this — the  third  Christian  epoch 
we  may  call  it — takes  us  on  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea  in  325.  It  was 
during  that  space  of  rather  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  that 
the  Church,  so  abundantly  watered  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  grew 
— to  borrow  the  Evangelical  similitude — from  the  little  grain  of 
mustard  seed  into  a  mighty  tree  overshadowing  the  whole  earth  :  that 
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the  Christian  consciousness,  working  from  dogma  to  dogma,  built  up 
the  Catholic  creed  :  that  the  Church,  formulating  her  laws  and  organis- 
ing her  hierarchy,  became  an  ecclesiastical  organisation  conterminous 
with  the  Empire.  The  chief  agent  in  that  ecumenical  expansion  of 
Christianity  was  Rome.  But  upon  this  epoch  I  must  not  now  enter. 
All  we  can  do  in  the  present  paper  is  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
two  epochs  which  preceded  it. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  infant  Church  in  Jerusalem  during  that 
primary  period  of  eleven  years.  For  a  knowledge  of  it  we  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  work  known  as  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles — a  work  by  no  means  fulfilling  the  promise  of 
that  title,  for  which,  indeed,  its  author  is  not  responsible.  Of  the  lives, 
labours,  and  deaths  of  most  of  the  Apostles  it  tells  us  hardly  anything. 
Even  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom  more  than  half  of  it  is  devoted,  its  account, 
though  of  incomparable  value,  is  incomplete.  But  assuredly  any 
reader  who  has  eyes  to  see,  will  find  in  it  a  singularly  vivid  picture  of 
the  disciples  in  the  earliest  phase  of  the  new  faith.  They  were  not  as 
yet  manifested  to  the  world  as  a  Church.  They  must  have  appeared 
rather  a  Jewish  sect,  practising  all  the  requirements  of  the  Jewish 
law  and  nourishing  their  religious  life  from  the  Jewish  Sacred 
Books.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Jewish  Church  was  singularly 
like  the  attitude  towards  the  Church  of  England  of  '  the  people  called 
Methodists '  during  the  life — especially  the  earlier  portion  of  the  life 
— of  John  Wesley.  They  by  no  means  dissented  from  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  gladly  used  its  ministrations,  merely  adding  thereto 
certain  peculiar  religious  observances  of  their  own.  They  were  Jews 
in  their  worship,  Jews  in  their  beliefs.  All  their  distinctive  rites  were 
of  Jewish  origin.  Baptism  was  an  ordinary  Hebrew  ceremony  of  the 
initiation  of  proselytes,  as  was  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  dedication 
to  an  office.  The  Eucharist — '  breaking  of  bread '  they  called  it — 
which  wore  the  aspect  of  a  social  meal,  the  Agape  or  Love  Feast  not 
having  as  yet  been  separated  from  '  the  mystery  of  faith,'  unquestion- 
ably sprang  from  the  Passover.  The  Messianic  doctrine,  which  was 
their  distinctive  tenet,  was  an  expression  of  a  Jewish  idea.  There  is 
no  trace  of  metaphysic  in  those  small  and  scanty  rudiments,  that 
embryonic  beginning,  of  a  Church.  '  The  community  rested  on  the 
belief,'  Pfleiderer  correctly  observes,  '  in  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  .  .  .  and  on  the  hope  of  the  miracle  of  His  speedy 
return  to  judge  the  world.'  The  hope,  or  rather  the  confident  ex- 
pectation. And  here  lay  the  secret  of  their  detachment,  their  self- 
denial.  The  familiar  and  beautiful  lines  of  a  poet  of  our  own  day 
admirably  express  their  attitude  of  mind  : 

Poor  is  our  sacrifice,  whose  souls 

Are  lighted  from  above  ; 
We  offer  what  we  cannot  keep, 

What  we  have  ceased  to  love. 
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Hence  it  was  that  '  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses 
sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid 
them  down  at  the  Apostles'  feet ;  and  distribution  was  made  unto  every 
man  according  as  he  had  need  :  neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought 
of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things 
common.'  It  was  the  translation  into  fact  of  the  maxim,  '  De  chacun 
selon  son  habilete ;  a  chacun  selon  ses  besoms.'  But  it  was  the  social- 
ism not  of  selfishness  but  of  self-sacrifice.  Though  in  the  world 
they  were  not  of  the  world.  Their  lives  were  led  in  a  supernatural 
element.  Visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord  were  habitual  to  them, 
and  supplied  the  guidance  for  the  regulation  of  the  community  and 
of  individual  life.  They  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible, 
those  first  confessors  and  martyrs  of  the  new  faith. 

Thus  did  they  lead,  in  the  world,  that  life  angelical  which  later 
ages  sought  in  the  cloister,  meeting,  day  after  day,  in  Solomon's  Porch, 
for  religious  meditation  and  musing,  and  drawing  to  themselves 
pious  souls — to  quote  the  saying  concerning  St.  Philip  Neri — '  as  the 
magnet  draws  iron.'  Conspicuous  among  those  who  were  added  to 
them  were  St.  Barnabas,  St.  Mark,  St.  Philip  the  Deacon,  all  three 
destined  to  serve  the  new  religion  effectively  as  zealous  preachers 
and  indefatigable  missioners ;  and  St.  Stephen,  destined  to  serve  it 
more  effectively  in  the  conversion  of  that  'soul  of  fire'  who  has 
been  called,  by  a  too  bold  hyperbole,  its  second  founder.  They  lived 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Twelve,  among  whom,  as  Eenan  points 
out,  '  St.  Peter  had  a  certain  primacy  and  most  authority  in  general 
affairs ; ' 2  but  the  ethos  of  the  community  was — so  to  speak — 
democratic.  It  is  notable  that  in  the  election  to  the  Apostolic 
College  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  apostasy  of  Judas,  all  the 
disciples  took  part.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  they  resembled  a 
modern  friendly  society  more  than  a  modern  Church.  And  it  was 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  administration  of  their  funds  that  led 
to  an  event  the  importance  of  which  they  could  not  possibly  have 
divined  :  the  institution  of  deacons,  the  lowest  of  the  '  Sacred  Orders,' 
the  first  step,  as  it  proved,  in  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  which  was  still  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 

But  the  importance  of  the  creation  of  the  diaconate  does  not  lie 
only  in  this.  It  is  notable  as  the  outcome  of  the  first  dissension  in 
the  nascent  Church  :  of  a  '  rift  within  the  lute '  which  was  to  widen 
swiftly  and  well  nigh  to  make  mute  the  music  of  the  celestial  song 
'  Pax  hominibus  bonse  voluntatis.'  The  disciples  were  composed  of 
two  different  classes  of  Jews.  There  were  Jews  of  Palestine- — 
'  Hebrews '  they  are  called  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — whose 
language  was  Aramaic,  and  there  were  the  '  Grecians,'  as  the  same 
document  terms  them,  Hellenised  Jews  who  spoke,  as  a  rule  with  no 

2  '  Pierre  avait  parmi  les  ap6tres  une  certaine  primaute '  {Lea  Apotres,  p.  90). 
Pierre  .  .  .  avait  dans  les  affaires  generates  le  plus  d'autoritS  '  (ibid.  p.  279). 
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great  correctness,  the  tongue  of  Hellas,  and  who  came  chiefly  from 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene.  It 
was  the  complaint  of  these  latter  that  their  widows  were  neglected  in 
the  daily  ministration,  which  led  the  Apostles  to  suggest  the  choosing 
by  universal  suffrage  of  '  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom,'  to  attend  to  that  business — a  suggestion  which 
pleased  the  multitude,  and  which,  when  carried  out,  stilled  for  a  time 
the  incipient  strife.  But  for  a  time  only.  The  opposition  between 
the  ethos  of  the  '  Hebrews '  and  the  '  Grecians 5  was  soon  to  break 
out  again  concerning  a  much  graver  matter  than  the  daily  ministra- 
tion. Here  it  may  be  noted  that  all  the  seven  deacons  would 
appear  from  their  names  to  have  been  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  that 
the  foremost  of  them,  St.  Stephen,  undoubtedly  struck  the  note  of 
opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law  which,  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  was 
to  become  a  trumpet  blast,  potent  to  cast  down  the  walls  of  that 
spiritual  Jericho.  The  accusation  against  him  was  that  he  ceased 
not  to  speak  against  the  temple  and  the  law.  And  although  the 
witnesses  who  supported  it  are  characterised  as  '  false,'  his  own 
declaration  in  his  discourse  before  the  Sanhedrim  that  '  the  Most 
High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands '  was  a  hardy  defiance 
of  masterful  Hebrew  prejudice,  and  an  assertion  of  a  universal  truth 
irreconcilable  with  Jewish  particularism.  The  devout  men  who 
carried  him  to  his  burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him, 
little  dreamed  that  his  death  rendered  far  nobler  service  to  their 
cause  than  could  possibly  have  been  rendered  by  his  life,  however 
full  of  successful  activity,  and  however  prolonged. 

For,  as  we  all  know,  the  sequel  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen 
was  the  conversion  of  the  young  man  whose  name  was  Saul,  at  whose 
feet  the  witnesses  of  that  act  of  savage  fanaticism  laid  down  their 
clothes,  and  who  was  consenting  unto  his  death.  It  is  an  event  of 
capital  importance  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  For  speaking 
ex  humano  die — and  it  is  solely  from  that  point  of  view  that  I  am 
writing  here — it  was  through  the  action  of  St.  Paul  that  the  new 
faith  was  manifested  to  the  world  as  a  universal  religion  :  he  it  was 
who  sent  it  upon  its  career  of  ecumenical  conquest,  and  who  furnished 
it  with  the  weapons  wherewith  its  victory  was  won.  It  is  quite  intel- 
ligible that  the  merely  secular  historian  should  say  :  '  If  Christianity 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  those  good  men  at  Jerusalem,  shut 
up  in  a  conventicle  of  illuminati,  leading  a  community  life,  it 
would  have  gone  out  like  the  Essenes,  and  left  no  trace  behind.' 

Let  us  glance  a  little  at  St.  Paul's  singular  qualifications  for 
his  destined  task.  Sprung  from  Hebrew  parents  at  Tarsus,  a  Greek 
city  of  Cilicia,  he  possessed  Eoman  citizenship  in  virtue  of  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  A  Jew  by  religion,  a  Greek  Koman  by  birth, 
he  stood  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  speaking  the  language  and 
quoting  from  the  literature  of  both,  but  especially  versed  in  the 
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rabbinical  lore  which  he^had  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  As  for 
his  spiritual  character,  it  is  summed  up,  with  admirable  emphasis,  in 
the  words  which  I  have  already  applied  to  him :  he  was,  verily  and 
indeed, '  a  soul  of  fire.'  And  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion  from 
a  persecutor  to  a  preacher  of  the  new  faith  were  such  as  to  inflame 
him  to  the  highest  degree.  In  his  mystic  transports,  his  missionary 
labours,  his  militant  ardour,  he  reminds  us  now  of  St.  Theresar 
now  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  now  of  St.  Dominic.  All  that  was 
greatest  in  those  great  souls  was  in  him  in  far  ampler  measure.  Like 
his  brethren  in  the  faith,  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  apparitions 
and  inspirations.  And  the  abundance  of  the  revelations  with  which 
he  was  favoured  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  state  of  spiritual  exaltation. 
Nor  was  the  fact  that  he  had  not  known  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity  '  after  the  flesh '  by  any  means  a  disqualification  for  the 
work  which,  little  as  he  knew  it,  was  before  him,  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  dogmatic  theology.  For  the  Being  whom  his  eyes  were  opened 
to  see  on  the  road  to  Damascus  was  not  merely  '  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,'  in  whom  Messianic  prophecies  had  their  fulfilment,  with  whom 
the  Twelve  had  walked  and  talked,  and  eaten  and  drunk,  among  the 
green  hills  and  by  the  clear  streams  of  Galilee,  but  '  the  Lord  from 
Heaven,'  risen  and  glorified,  the  Object  as  well  as  the  Author  of  Faith, 
the  archetypal  spiritual  man,  in  whom  all  should  be  made  alive, 
even  as  in  the  first  man,  of  the  earth,  earthy,  all  died :  at  whose 
name  '  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,, 
and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.' 

I  shall  have  to  touch  again  on  this  topic.  Here  let  me  say  a 
few  words  in  passing  upon  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  St.  Paul 
and  his  work.  They  are  three :  the  fragment  of  his  biography  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  such  of  his  letters  as  remain  to  us,  and 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  precise  date  at  which  the  book  known 
as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written,  is  a  question  of  extreme 
difficulty.  It  breaks  off  abruptly  with  a  picture  of  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  dwelling  in  his  own  hired  house  for  two  years,  and  there 
receiving  all  who  came  to  him.  It  says  no  word  of  his  martyrdom 
— an  omission  which  may  well  seem  inexplicable,  and  which,  in  my 
judgment,  has  certainly  received  no  satisfactory  explanation,  if  the 
book  was  written  subsequently  to  that  event.  It  takes  us  up  to  the 
year  63  and  there  it  leaves  us.  The  natural  inference  clearly  is — and 
until  the  rise  of  the  higher  criticism  this  inference  was  universally 
drawn — that  it  was  written  in  the  year  63,  or  at  all  events  before  the 
year  66,  if  indeed  that  was  the  year  when  St.  Paul  sealed  his  testi- 
mony with  his  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  doubting  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  third  Gospel 
proceeded  from  the  same  pen,  and  that  the  third  Gospel  was  written, 
first :  '  The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  0  Theophilus.'  But 
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hitherto  the  chief  doctors  of  the  higher  criticism  have  referred  that 
Gospel,  as  well  as  the  Gospels  bearing  the  names  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  to  the  second  century,  or,  at  the  earliest,  to  the  end  of  the 
first — and  with  it,  of  course,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  view, 
however,  appears  to  be  discredited.  An  earlier  date  is  now  very 
generally  allowed  for  all  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  And  Harnack,  in  his 
monumental  work  The  Chronology  of  Early  Christian  Literature, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70.  '  Beyond  that,'  he  thinks, 
*  we  cannot  go  one  single  step.'  Who  knows  ?  At  all  events,  from 
the  year  70  to  the  year  63  is  not  a  very  long  step.  And  no  one  who 
has  watched  the  divagations  of  the  higher  criticism  for  the  last  half- 
century  or  more  would  be  very  much  surprised,  I  suppose,  should 
it  end — if,  indeed,  it  ever  does  end — in  allowing  the  old  traditional 
view  of  the  date  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Of  course  this  would 
imply  an  earlier  date  than  that  generally  admitted  for  '  the  former 
treatise,'  at  all  events  in  its  original  shape,  which  is  not  necessarily 
its  present  shape. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  chronicles  the 
doings  of  St.  Paul,  we  have  an  historical  document  of  the  highest 
possible  value  :  the  direct  testimony  of  a  candid,  cautious,  and  clear- 
headed eye-witness  of  the  events  which  he  describes.  So  much  as  to 
our  first  source  of  information  concerning  St.  Paul.  Our  second  is 
to  be  found  in  such  of  his  letters — certainly  a  small  proportion  of 
what  he  wrote — as  have  come  down  to  us.  Not  until  early  in  the 
second  century  was  any  collection  of  them  made.  It  is  certain  that 
the  temper  of  those  times  was  absolutely  uncritical.  The  best  minds 
had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  for  an  analytical  examination  into 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  a  document  purporting  to  be  of 
apostolic  authorship.  If  what  it  contained  appeared  a  wholesome 
doctrine  and  necessary  for  the  times,  that  was  enough.  Feeling,  not 
judgment,  decided  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.  The  present  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  contains  fourteen  letters  attributed  to  St.  PauL 
The  higher  criticism,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of  Baur,  in  the 
first  flush  of  its  too  facile  triumphs,  would  admit  only  four  of  them  as 
genuine :  the  one  to  the  Galatians,  the  two  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  one  to  the  Romans.  But  this  view  gradually  fell  into  discredit. 
And  now  the  reaction  against  it,  and  against  that  curious  amalgam  of 
dubiety  and  dogmatism  which  characterised  the  earlier  writers  of  the 
Tubingen  school  generally,  has  gone  far  indeed.3  The  most  careful 

8  Thus  Harnack  writes  in  the  preface  to  his  Chronologie  der  altchristlichgn 
Literatur  Ms  EuseHus :  '  The  oldest  literature  of  the  Church  is,  in  essentials  and  in 
most  particulars,  considered  from  the  literary-historical  point  of  view,  genuine  and 
trustworthy.  In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  is  probably  only  one  document  which 
can  be  described  as  pseudonymous,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word,  viz.  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter ; '  and  Professor  Ramsay,  in  the  preface  to  his  Tlte  Church  and  the 
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of  recent  investigators  in  this  field  are  chary  of  rejecting  altogether 
St.  Paul's  authorship  of  any  of  the  writings  bearing  his  name,  with 
one  exception.  Even  the  Epistles  to  SS.  Timothy  and  Titus,  once 
so  unhesitatingly  pronounced  spurious,  and  so  confidently  relegated  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  are  beginning  to  look  up.  Although 
not  actually  written  by  St.  Paul  they  are  generally  admitted,  Harnack 
tells  us,  to  be  founded  (aufgebauf)  upon  real  letters  of  his.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is,  I  suppose,  the  only  one  of  the  documents 
called  Pauline,  the  authorship  of  which  is  hopelessly  dark.  '  Grod  only 
knows  who  wrote  it,'  Origen  observes.  And,  notwithstanding  a  library 
of  guesses,  more  or  less  ingenious,  we  must  say  the  same.  But  I  need 
dwell  no  longer  upon  these  critical  difficulties.  The  four  great  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  which  even  Baur  admitted,  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  and  Philippians,  the  authenticity  of  which  no  living 
critic  of  name  contests,  are  documents  of  the  highest  historical  value 
as  to  what  Christianity  in  St.  Paul's  time  was  :  and  the  rest  of  the 
letters  attributed  to  him  add  comparatively  little  to  their  testimony. 

Before  I  quit  this  topic,  I  should  like  to  make  two  remarks.  In  no 
Christian  community,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  it  held  by  theologians  to 
be  '  of  faith '  that  any  writing  now  included  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment canon,  was  written  at  any  specified  date,  or  by  any  person  whose 
name  has  been  prefixed  to  it — when  or  by  whom,  in  most  cases,  we 
know  not.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  a  biblical  document  does  not 
wholly  depend  upon  its  authorship.  Even  if  that  be  doubtful  or 
unknown,  it  may  be  of  highest  value,  not  only  theologically — which 
is  not  my  present  concern — but  historically.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  for  example,  whatever  its  date — which  indeed  cannot  well 
be  later  than  the  year  70 — is  of  the  greatest  authority  as  evidence  of 
that  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Deutero-Pauline.  My  second  remark  is 
that  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  harsh  views  of  the  pious 
writers  who  fathered  their  own  compositions  upon  Apostles.  We  must 
not  judge  them  by  our  rules  of  literary  ethics.  We  might  as  well 
judge  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  or  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  by  our  rules 
of  sexual  ethics.  The  modern  standard  of  literary  probity  did  not 
prevail  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  or,  indeed,  until  long  after 
those  ages  had  passed  away.  Here,  as  in  other  segments  of  life, 
we  find  '  with  the  process  of  the  suns '  an  ever  increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dictates  of  righteousness,  an  ever  increasing  tenderness 
of  conscience. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  third  source  of  information  about 
St.  Paul — ecclesiastical  tradition.  Originally,  tradition  was  the  only 

Roman  Empire  before  A.D.  170,  expresses  his  opinion  that, '  in  the  case  of  almost  all  the 
books  of  the  Nem  Testament,  it  is  as  grave  an  outrage  on  criticism  to  hold  them  for 
second-century  forgeries,  as  it  would  be  to  class  the  works  of  Horace  and  Virgil  as 
forgeries  of  the  time  of  Nero.* 
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history.  That  is  certain.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  now  much  history 
is  only  written  tradition.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  history  of  the 
nascent  Christian  Church  related  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Criticism  is  sometimes  called  the  enemy  of  tradition. 
And  so  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense.  It  is  the  business  of  criticism  to  sift, 
test,  and  judge  traditions,  and  to  seek  to  appreciate  them  at  their 
true  value.  There  are  traditions  possessing  the  highest  authority. 
A  conspicuous  instance  of  these  is  the  tradition  that  St.  Peter  laboured 
in  Eome,  which  Dollinger  does  not  hesitate  to  term '  a  fact  abundantly 
proved  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earliest  Christian  history,'  'a 
universally  admitted  fact.'  But  even  the  rankest  growth  of  tradition 
must  have  sprung  from  some  root  of  fact.  Criticism  should,  if  possible, 
find  that  root.  So  much  may  suffice  concerning  tradition  in  general. 
As  touching  St.  Paul,  it  is  chiefly  to  tradition  that  we  must  go  for 
information  regarding  his  labours  when  the  testimony  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ends. 

To  sketch  his  career  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  from  his 
conversion  to  his  martyrdom,  even  in  the  briefest  outline,  would  be 
beside  my  present  purpose.  An  astonishing  career  it  is :  one 
of  the  most  astonishing,  surely,  in  human  history.  Think  of  those 
three  missionary  journeys  of  his,  so  graphically  narrated  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  in  which  he  published  his  gospel  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  Think  of  his  captivity  in  Eome,  and  of  his 
testimony  there.  Think  of  the  work  which  credible  tradition  assigns 
to  his  closing  years  in  Spain,  and  in  his  final  visit  to  the  Asiatic 
Churches.  'Quse  regiointerris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?'  is  the  reflection 
which  might  well  have  occurred  to  him  when  his  course  was  finished, 
and  the  axe  of  the  lictor  was  uplifted  to  confer  on  him  the  final  victory 
in  the  good  fight  which  he  had  so  strenuously  fought.  And  then 
recall  the  conditions  under  which  his  work  was  done  ;  his  own  hands 
supporting  him  as  he  went  from  region  to  region,  to  be  scourged  in 
one  place,  imprisoned  in  another,  and  stoned  in  a  third :  '  in  journey- 
ings  oft,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  among  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and 
painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often, 
in  cold  and  nakedness.'  The  number  of  converts  made  by  him  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating.4  But  each  became  in  his  turn  a  pro- 
pagator of  the  new  faith.  Every  church  founded  by  him,  however 
small,  was  a  nucleus  whence  his  gospel  spread  far  and  wide. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  here  with  his  work  on  rather  than  for 
Christianity.  The  exponents  of  the  higher  criticism  are  wont  to 
speak  of  the  Pauline  transformation  of  that  religion.  The  phrase  is, 
of  course,  hyperbolical,  and  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  But  it  is 

*  An  ingenious  guess  of  Kenan's  places  them  at  about  a  thousand.  See  his 
St.  Paul,  p.  562. 
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strictly  accurate  to  say  that  St.  Paul's  special  mission  was  to  free  the 
nascent  faith  from  the  fetters  of  Hebraism,  and  to  equip  it  with  the 
dogmatic  teaching  necessary  for  its  world-wide  mission.  That  was 
the  work  for  which,  as  he  was  convinced — so  he  expresses  himself  in 
his  letter  to  the  Galatians — he  was  set  apart  from  his  mother's  womb, 
and  divinely  called.  It  is  notable  that  this  conviction  came  to  him 
gradually.  The  three  years  immediately  succeeding  his  conversion 
he  spent  in  preaching  to  the  Jews  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced. 
Then  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  'to  see  Peter,'5  in  whose  house  he 
abode  during  his  fortnight's  visit  to  the  Holy  City.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  close  bond  between  the  two  Apostles  to  which  their 
martyrdom  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  set  the  final  seal :  for 
in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.  During  this  brief  visit  to 
Jerusalem  began  his  friendship  with  St.  Barnabas,  which  was  soon  to 
shape  his  apostolic  career.  Of  the  other  Apostles  saw  he  none  but  St. 
James,  who,  too,  was  largely  to  influence  his  subsequent  life.  From 
Jerusalem  he  returned  to  Syria,  to  continue  his  preaching  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Tarsus  being  his  headquarters.  Meanwhile  the  great- 
controversy  in  which  he  was  to  play  so  memorable  a  part  had  begun. 
The  brethren  who  had  fled  from  Jerusalem,  upon  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen,  '  when  they  were  come  to  Antioch  spake  unto  the  Gentiles,, 
preaching  the  Lord  Jesus,'  and  made  many  converts.  The  Church 
at  Jerusalem  was  startled  by  tidings  of  these  things.  The  principle 
of  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen  had,  in  some  sort,  been  con- 
ceded by  St.  Peter's  baptism  of  Cornelius.  But  the  admission  to 
the  fold  of  a  (rod-fearing  proselyte  like  Cornelius,  upon  his  own 
application,  seemed  a  very  different  thing  from  throwing  open  its 
gates  to  the  world  at  large  and  inviting  all  who  would  to  enter.  St. 
Barnabas  was  sent  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Antioch.  He  approved  of 
what  had  been  done,  and  determined  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  St. 
Paul  to  carry  on  the  work.  He  himself  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  hi& 
fellow-labourer,  who  returned  with  him  to  Antioch.  This  was  in  the 
year  43,  a  date  for  ever  memorable  in  the  fasti  of  the  world.  It  was 
in  that  year  that  'the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians,'  and  Antioch 
was  the  place  where  the  name  was  given  to  them.  If  Jerusalem  was- 
the  birthplace  of  Christianity,  Antioch  was  the  place  of  its  baptism. 

Antioch  was  the  greatest  city  in  the  empire  after  Eome  and 
Alexandria.  It  possessed,  as  was  computed,  some  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants  ;  it  was  a  vast  emporium  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and 
ranked,  practically,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  East.  A  widespread 
tradition,  which  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting,  specially 
associates  St.  Peter  with  the  Church  planted  there  by  the  refugees 
from  Jerusalem.  The  Feast  of  his  Chair  at  Antioch,  which  witnesses 

*  Kephas  is  the  right  reading :  'unopriaai  KriQav :  to  visit  Kephas :  IffToprjffai,  as 
Lightfoot  notes,  is  somewhat  emphatic :  'A  word  used,'  says  Chrysostom,  '  by  those 
who  go  to  see  great  and  famous  cities.' 
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to  it,  is  of  extreme  antiquity.  But,  unquestionably,  for  the  fourteen 
years  immediately  following  St.  Paul's  arrival  there,  it  was  the  head- 
quarters from  which  his  work  was  done  and  the  centre  of  activity 
and  progress.  Jerusalem,  indeed,  was  the  seat  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  and  might  have  claimed  the  proud  title  afterwards  inscribed 
on  the  Lateran  Basilica,  of  '  Mother  and  Head  of  all  the  Churches.' 
But  it  was  destined  that  Antioch  should  increase,  and  that  Jerusalem 
should  decrease.  Of  this  one  sign,  and  a  significant  one,  was  the 
adoption  of  Greek,  the  tongue  most  commonly  spoken  there,  and 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  Koman  Empire,  as  the  first  language  of 
the  new  Church. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  work  among  the  heathen,  St.  Paul 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  their  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  Judaism  was  monotheism  equipped  with  certain  dis- 
tinctive practices,  designed  to  mark  the  Jews  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  '  a  chosen  nation,  a  peculiar  people.'  Of  these  the  chief 
were  circumcision,  the  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages,  which  the 
rabbis  regarded  as  no  better  than  fornication,  and  certain  dietary  and 
hygienic  prescriptions.  To  the  converts  from  heathenism  these 
practices  were  extremely  inconvenient  and  distasteful.  St.  Paul 
found  that  they  hindered  and  compromised  his  work.  He  was  led  to 
consider,  in  the  light  of  first  principles,  whether  in  truth  they  were 
binding  upon  Grentile  proselytes.  He  determined  that  they  were  not. 
Certain  members  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  who  came  to  Antioch 
were  scandalised  by  his  liberality.  There  arose  '  no  small  dissension 
and  disputation.'  And  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed  to  go  to 
the  Holy  City  in  order  that  the  question  might  be  decided  there  by  the 
mother  Church.  It  was  a  most  momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. Party  spirit  ran  high  among  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  strict  Jews,  '  zealous  for  the  law.'  They 
never  dreamed  that  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  they  expected  soon 
to  be  set  up,  could  rest  upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  Jewish 
theocracy ;  they  never  doubted  the  permanent  validity  of  the  Mosaic 
code.  Such  were  the  faithful  at  Jerusalem,  as  a  body.  Even  some 
of  the  Apostles,  nurtured  in  Jewish  prejudices  and  traditions,  viewed 
unfavourably  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  St.  Paul.  The  action 
of  St.  Peter  saved  the  future  of  Christianity.  The  decree  agreed 
upon  at  his  suggestion  was  drawn  up,  through  the  influence  of  St. 
James,  in  narrower  terms  than  St.  Paul  would  perhaps  have  desired. 
Certainly,  the  rule  subsequently  laid  down  by  him  touching  meats 
offered  to  idols,  went  beyond  the  text  of  the  letter  containing  the 
decision  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Still,  the  victory  remained  to 
him  in  this  first  battle  of  the  lifelong  war  which  he  waged  with  the 
Judaising  party,  to  whom  his  success  rendered  him,  as  Bishop  Hinds 
expresses  it,  'particularly  odious.'  It  was,  however,  not  till  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  in  70,  when  the  rod  of  ecclesiastical  power 
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passed  from  Mount  Sion  to  the  Vatican  Mount,  that  the  complete 
emancipation  of  Christianity  from  Judaism  was  wrought  out.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Mosaic  rites  were  considered  obligatory  upon  Jewish 
Christians. 

But  the  question  at  issue  really  went  beyond  that  raised  in 
Jerusalem.  '  The  law '  was  regarded  by  the  rabbis  as  one  and 
indivisible.  And  so  St.  Paul  regarded  it.  For  him  it  meant  not 
only  the  ceremonial  observances,  but  the  whole  code,  religious  and 
ethical,  referred  to  Moses.  And  he  soon  came  to  conceive  of  that 
code  as  abrogated  by  Christ.  What  was  to  take  the  place  of  it  ?  The 
great  desire  of  a  good  Jew  was  after  justice  or  righteousness.  That 
is  evident  from  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  of 
the  Psalms.  The  question  which  St.  Paul,  like  Luther,  asked  him- 
self, before  all  others,  was :  How  can  a  man  be  justified,  or  made 
just,  before  God  ?  His  answer  to  that  question  is  given,  at  greatest 
length,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  his  creative  mind  the 
Messianism  of  the  earliest  disciples  was  developed  into  a  system  of 
religious  philosophy.  He  saw  in  Christ  something  more  than  the  Jewish 
Messiah.  He  discerned  in  Him  the  Second  Adam,  in  whom  all  shall 
be  made  alive  as  in  the  first  Adam  all  died.  In  the  death  of  Christ 
he  found  an  oblation  for  the  transgressions  of  the  whole  world.  The 
Hebrew  rabbis  knew  that  in  the  nature  of  things  sin  involves  punish- 
ment— that  is,  suffering  of  some  sort.  But  they  held  that  the  suffer- 
ing might  be  vicarious  :  that  the  innocent  might  make  atonement 
for  the  guilty.  This,  of  course,  is  the  root  idea  of  all  sacrifice.  In 
genera],  too,  they  maintained  that  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  a  just 
man  possessed  an  expiatory  character,  that  they  availed  in  satisfaction 
for  the  transgressions  of  his  brethren,  nay  of  his  nation.  St.  Paul 
carried  the  conception  further,  and  applied  it  to  the  whole  human  race, 
whose  moral  unity  his  sympathetic  mind  clearly  discerned,  as  is  evident 
from  a  famous  passage  in  his  sermon  on  Areopagus.  And  Christ 
he  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  race.  It  is  on  the  person- 
ality of  Christ  that  he  raises  his  whole  dogmatic  edifice.  '  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay,'  he  declares.  Upon  the  details  of  the 
Divine  Life  he  does  not  dwell.  Whence  some  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that  he  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  them.  He 
lays  especial,  we  may  say  unique,  stress  upon  the  Crucifixion  and 
Resurrection.  In  these  miraculous  events,  he  held,  the  work  of 
Christ  finds  its  temporal  culmination.  There  are  a  dozen  words  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  which  this  doctrine  is  summed  up.  '  He 
was  delivered  for  our  offences  and  raised  again  for  our  justification.' 
And  in  His  Crucifixion  and  Eesurrection  the  faithful  are  mystically 
united  with  him.  They  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  unto  death. 
They  are  to  live  with  him  in  newness  of  life — a  life  which  is  not 
to  be  their  own,  but  His  in  them.  They  are  delivered  from  the 
curse  of  the  law  through  Him  who  was  made  a  curse  for  them.  And 
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the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  and  of  their  mystical  union  with 
their  deliverer,  is  faith.  It  is  through  faith  that  they  obtain  the 
righteousness,  or  justice,  which  is  of  Grod.  This  mysticism  is  the 
end  and  crown  of  the  Pauline  theology,  which  is  essentially  'heart 
religion.'  It  is  with  the  heart  that  man  believeth  unto  righteousness 
and  is  justified  without  the  works  of  the  law.  Nay,  he  affirms  that 
it  ever  was  so  :  that  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  '  believed 
God,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness/ 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  root  idea  of  the  Pauline  theology ; 
a  doctrine  subtle,  obscure,  abstract,  and  presenting  a  most  interesting 
analogy  with  those  legal  fictions  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  archaic 
jurisprudence;  a  doctrine  which,  although  obviously  resting  upon 
man's  freewill,  is  set  forth  side  by  side  with  a  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion hard  to  reconcile  with  it ;  indeed,  St.  P,aul  does  not  attempt  the 
reconciliation.  And  the  difficulty  of  the  doctrine  itself  is  indefinitely 
enhanced  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented.  Not  only  St.  Paul's  cast 
of  thought,  but  his  method  of  ratiocination  is  rabbinical.  It  does  not 
conform  to  the  canons  of  ordinary  logic.  Nothing  is  more  curious 
than  the  way  in  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  rabbis,  he  presses 
into  the  service  of  his  argument  the  most  unlikely  fragments  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as,  for  example,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  veil  of  Moses,  or  in  his  interpretation  of  the  precept  against 
muzzling  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn ;  an  interpretation  enforced 
by  the  question,  '  Doth  Grod  take  care  for  oxen  ? '  which  so  jars  upon 
ears  attuned  to  the  more  compassionate  teaching : 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best, 

All  things  both  great  and  small : 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

Again.  The  peculiarities  of  his  style,  abrupt,  vehement,  paren- 
thetical, sometimes  render  it  extremely  difficult  really  to  grasp  his 
meaning.  This  is  so  even  in  the  most  carefully  composed  of  his 
writings,  his  encyclical  letter — it  is  really  that — which  bears  the 
address  of  the  Komans.  His  other  epistles — briefs,  not  encyclicals — 
are  evidently  occasional  compositions  dictated  in  hot  haste  amid  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  '  the  care  of  all  the  churches.'  Assuredly 
no  writer  ever  stood  in  greater  need  of  editing  6  in  order  to  render 
him  even  intelligible  to  modern  readers — the  sort  of  editing  which 
Carlyle  has  performed  for  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Cromwell,  whose 
style  presents  a  notable  analogy  with  his. 

Once  more.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Pauline  doctrine,  nakedlj 
stated,  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  misinterpretation  in  a  sense  which  the 
Apostle  would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  with  horror.  Thus, 
centuries  afterwards,  it  was  misinterpreted  by  the  powerful  but  coarse 

6  Kenan's  rendering  of  the  Epistle  to  tJie  Galatians  in  his  St.  Paul  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  such  editing. 
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mind  of  a  German  peasant  into  that  system  of  unconscious  Antino- 
mianism  which  still  constitutes  popular  Protestantism.  And  what 
happened  in  the  sixteenth  century  happened  in  the  first.  Modern 
criticism  agrees  with  the  ancient  Church  in  disallowing  St.  Peter's 
authorship  of  the  second  epistle  bearing  his  name.  But  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  writer  of  it  expressed  the  view  of  St.  Peter,  and 
of  the  Apostolic  College  generally,  when  he  spoke  of  St.  Paul's  letters 
as  containing  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destruction.  I,  for  my  part, 
do  not  doubt  that  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  became  known — it 
was  written  in  58 — these  considerations  led  St.  James  to  indite  the 
encyclical  which  bears  his  name,  a  short  time  before  his  martyrdom 
in  62.7  A  most  beautiful  composition  it  is,  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  the  first  Christian  literature,  Kenan  well  judges,  recalling  now  the 
Gospel,  now  the  sweet  and  restful  wisdom  of  Ecclesiastes,  impreg- 
nated with  a  sort  of  apostolic  perfume,  coming  to  us  as  the  direct  echo 
of  the  words  of  the  Divine  Master,  breathing  most  vividly  the  life 
and  sentiment  of  Galilee.  And,  as  he  points  out,  it  is  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  character  ascribed  to  St.  James  by  tradition  :  a 
spirit  ecclesiastical,  extremely  mortified  in  life,  observing  religious 
celibacy,  spending  long  hours  in  prayer  and  meditation  in  the  temple, 
and  possessing,  in  ample  measure,  the  gift  of  tears.  Nor — to  come 
to  our  immediate  point — does  it  seem  open  to  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  paragraph  in  which  St.  James  insists  upon  the  necessity  and  value 
of  good  works,  must  have  been  written  with  a  well-known  passage  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  before  him.  He  deals  there,  as  will  be 
remembered,  with  the  very  case  of  Abraham  cited  by  St.  Paul,  and 
draws  from  it  quite  another  lesson  than  the  Pauline.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  large  and  ruling  mind  of  St.  Peter  to  conciliate  the  differing 
views  contained  in  these  two  documents.  The  teaching  of  the  first 
of  his  epistles,  of  which  the  date  is  probably  64,  has  become  the 
accepted  Catholic  doctrine :  a  doctrine  in  which  the  Pauline  and 
Jacobean  pronouncements  are  unobtrusively  blended,  in  which  two 
tendencies  or  schools  of  thought  are  reconciled  by  being  raised  to  a 
higher  level. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  second  epoch  of  Primitive 
Christianity  is  the  germination  of  the  ideas  latent  in  it  from  the 
first ;  the  swift  development  of  dogma,  the  more  tardy  and  gradual 
evolution  of  polity.  Singularly  interesting  would  it  be  to  trace  in 
detail  the  growth  of  Christian  doctrine  in  this  period,  culminating  as 
it  does  in  the  conceptions  set  forth  in  the  Johannine  writings — con- 
ceptions which  were  certainly  current  during  the  later  portion  of  it, 

7  I  am  aware  that  very  considerable  critical  authority,  including  that  of  Harnack, 
Is  against  me  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  this  epistle  and  of  the  first  of  St. 
Peter.  Still  the  view  which  I  take  regarding  these  documents,  and  which  has  been 
very  ably  maintained  by  Renan  in  his  Introduction  to  his  Antiohritt,  appears  to  me 
by  far  the  most  probable. 
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whatever  the  real  date  of  the  several  documents  wherein  they  are 
embodied.  Perhaps  all  history  offers  no  more  conspicuous  example 
of  the  fulness  of  fruitful  ideas,  the  felicitous  union  of  ancient  specula- 
tions with  recent  facts,  the  bold  amplitude  of  theories  embracing  the 
origin  and  career  of  humanity,  the  genesis  of  evil,  the  final  destiny 
of  man.  But  to  dwell  upon  this,  even  in  the  barest  outline,  would 
take  me  too  far.  It  must  suffice  here  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
salient  characteristics  of  Christianity  in  this  its  second  epoch. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  first  great  note  of  the  Christian  community, 
as  of  the  Jewish  Church  from  which  it  sprang,  was  separation  from  the 
world  around  it.  '  A  chosen  race  (ysvoi),  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people/  St.  Peter  calls  them.  And  the  word 
ecclesia  implies  all  this.  They  were  called  out  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  very  meaning  of  the  term  '  elect.'  And  their  constant  en- 
deavour was  to  keep  themselves  '  unspotted  by  the  world.'  And  so 
they  were  led  '  to  shun  man's  common  lure,  life's  pleasant  things.' 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Gospel,  whether  as  preached  by 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  St.  James,  whether  as  received  and  practised 
by  Judaic  or  Gentile  converts,  was  a  doctrine  of  renunciation,  a  severely 
ascetic  doctrine.  The  very  things  which  made  up  life  8  for  the  world 
around,  the  baths — and  we  know  what  the  baths  meant — wine,  sexual 
pleasures,  were  viewed  with  suspicion  as  instruments  of  concupis- 
cence. I  need  not  dwell  upon  this ;  it  must  be  patent  to  any  one 
who  has  eyes  to  see  what  is  written  plainly  upon  every  page  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  written  equally  plainly  upon  the  scanty  notices 
of  early  Christianity  which  we  find  in  heathen  authors,  and  is  the 
reason — and  in  a  sense  the  justification — of  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tians as  morose  and  unsocial. 

One  special  manifestation  of  the  ascetic  character  of  apostolic 
Christianity  is  presented  by  its  high  estimate  of  religious  celibacy. 
The  monastic  institute,  in  which  that  estimate  was  formally  embodied, 
is  of  course  the  creation  of  a  later  age.  No  doubt  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing on  this  matter  was  influenced  by  his  undoubting  belief  in  the 
parousia.  '  The  time  is  short/  he  tells  the  Corinthians.  The  world 
will  endure  but  little  longer.  Its  course  is  well  nigh  run.  Christ 
will  soon  return.  And  in  view  of  His  appearing,  what  does  celibacy 
or  marriage  matter  ?  But  apart  from  this  thought,  which  was  habitual 
with  him,  it  is  evident  that  he  distinctly  held  voluntary  chastity  a 
higher  condition  than  wedlock.  And  in  his  teaching  on  this  subject 
we  have  the  germ  whence  the  monastic  life  grew  up.  Virginity  was 
regarded  as  a  state  of  sanctity  in  the  apostolic  Church,  and  chastity 
was  the  mother  of  charity.  The  semi-communism  of  the  first 
few  years  of  spiritual  exaltation  had  disappeared.  Holy  women 
now  became  the  ministers  of  the  corporal  works  of  mercy.  They 

8  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  well  known  line, 

'  At  faciunt  vitam  balnea,  vina,  Venus.' 
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became,  too,  all  unconsciously,  the  true  emancipators  of  womanhood. 
It  is  one  of  Kenan's  fine  and  true  remarks  that  '  it  was  they  who 
created  the  dignity  of  their  sex,  precisely  because  they  spoke  no 
word  of  its  rights ;  that  they  accomplished  more  than  men,  while 
seeming  to  restrict  themselves  to  men's  service.' 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  holy  women  were  dedi- 
cated to  their  work  by  any  ceremony,  or  that  they  bound  themselves 
by  any  formal  vows.  The  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  those  times 
was  of  the  simplest,  and  yet  it  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  rudest 
shock  of  Jewish  attacks  and  of  internal  controversy ;  it  was  rooted 
and  grounded  in  charity.  All  was  spontaneous,  unconstrained,  self- 
devoted  in  those  spiritual  democracies.  Their  assemblies  had  more 
in  common  with  the  modern  Catholic  Confraternity  and  the  modern 
Methodist  Class  Meeting — there  are  points  of  resemblance  with  both 
— than  with  the  modern  Church.  They  met  for  mutual  help, 
mutual  edification,  mutual  consolation,  mutual  gladness.  Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition  that  their  lives 
of  self-denial  were  touched  with  Puritanic  gloom.  Morose  and 
unsocial  they  seemed  to  the  outside  world,  when  they  ran  not 
to  the  same  excess  of  riot  as  the  Gentiles  who  knew  not  (rod.  But 
among  themselves  they  were  bright  and  happy  in  the  possession  of 
'  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Grhost.'  And  '  the  melody  in  their 
hearts'  found  expression  in  their  assemblies  through  improvised 
psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  Grlossolaly,  or  speaking  with 
tongues,  still  lingered  among  them — indeed,  we  find  traces  of  it 
as  late  as  the  third  century.  But  St.  Paul,  though  claiming  that 
peculiar  gift  for  himself  in  amplest  measure,  evidently  thought 
slightingly  of  it  in  comparison  with  the  more  practical  powers  of  edifi- 
cation and  consolation  manifested  by  their  prophets  or  preachers. 
They  were  not  persons  of  high  intellectual  endowments,  those  apo- 
stolic Christians,  or  of  great  social  position.  They  were  of  the  poor 
of  this  world.  Their  only  wealth  was  the  faith.  That  treasure  they 
guarded  with  godly  jealousy.  The  standard  of  orthodoxy  was  most 
rigidly  enforced.  It  is  a  vast  error  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  was  one  whit  more  tolerant  than  Saul  the  Pharisee.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  gross  anachronism  to  import  the  essentially  modern 
notion  of  toleration  into  those  times.  The  apostolic  teaching  as  to 
faith  and  morals  was  binding  under  anathema.  He  who  deviated 
from  it  was  accursed;  nor  was  the  curse  regarded  as  merely  an 
empty  fulmination  devoid  of  penal  sanction.  The  secular  arm  was 
not,  as  yet,  available  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  censures.  But  the 
diabolical  arm,  as  the  faithful  undoubtingly  believed,  was.  A  sentence 
of  excommunication  was — the  phrase  is  St.  Paul's — a  sentence  of 
delivery  over  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  by  the 
process  of  physical  disease,  then  commonly  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  demons.  The  end  proposed  was  of  course  remedial,  just  as  in  the 
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subsequent  ages  the  severities  of  the  Holy  Office  were  directed  ad 
salutem  animce.  What  did  the  destruction  of  the  body  matter,  pro- 
vided the  spirit  was  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  ?  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  here  we  have  the  mediaeval  Inquisition  in  germ. 
To  quote  a  judicious  sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  :  '  The  step 
from  St.  Paul's  denunciations  of  false  teaching  to  the  practice  of  the 
Inquisition  is  one  which  can  be  filled  in  by  a  series  of  small  grada- 
tions.' 9 

We  should  not  fail  here  to  note  how,  in  this  second  epoch  of 
Christianity,  the  two  chief  distinctive  rites  of  the  new  faith  have 
grown  in  the  consciousness  of  the  faithful.  Baptism,  as  St.  Paul  brings 
out  with  singular  fulness  and  directness,  was  apprehended  as  the 
mystic  participation  in  the  great  act  of  redemption — the  death 
of  Christ.  And  the  touching  practice  which  had  grown  up  of  vica- 
riously administering  the  regenerating  rite  to  those  who  had  passed 
away  without  receiving  it,  sufficiently  testifies  to  the  current  belief  in 
its  high  efficacy.  The  Eucharist  was  now  definitively  separated  from 
the  Agape,  and  St.  Paul's  exhortations  to  the  Corinthian  Christians 
concerning  it  abundantly  prove  with  what  deep  veneration  and 
religious  awe  it  was  regarded.  Specially  significant  is  the  comparison 
which  he  draws  between  it  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  and  the 
heathen,  although  we  do  not  find  the  word  '  altar '  applied  to  it  in  any 
of  the  New  Testament  writings,  unless  perhaps  10  in  one  well-known 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Those  apostolic  Christians  were 
not  versed  in  the  philosophy  which  led  the  Western  Church,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  formulate  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  But 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  like  the  Easterns,  they  held  the 
doctrine,  though  without  the  formula.  They  unquestionably  regarded 
the  Eucharist  as  pre-eminently  '  the  mystery  of  faith : '  an  effective 
commemoration,  or  showing  forth,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
sacramental  elements,  no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  absent,  became 
verily  and  indeed,  though  in  some  way  transcending  sense,  His 
body  and  blood,  and  the  merits  of  His  passion  were  realised.  Their 
Eucharistic  Offices  were  scanty  and  simple,  and  doubtless  varied  in 
the  different  churches ;  but  all  certainly  included  that  portion  of  the 
canon  which  contains  the  words  of  institution.  What  other  portions, 
if  any,  of  the  liturgies  we  now  possess  were  then  employed,  there  are 
no  means  for  determining,  for  it  was  not  until  long  after  that  any 

•  Persecution  and  Tolerance,  p.  60.  These  words  must  not  be  taken  as  expressing 
the  Bishop's  own  opinion.  They  set  forth  a  view  which  he  seeks  to  combat  I  may 
be  permitted  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  whole  of  his  argument  in  the 
Lecture  where  they  occur  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  special  pleading. 

'•  I  say  '  perhaps  '  in  deference  to  numerous  critics  of  name  who  explain  the  word 
'  altar '  in  Heb.  xiii.  10  (fxw  9vataffriiputv)  of  the  cross.  But,  I  confess,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  explanation  is  incredible,  and  that  the  writer  is  manifestly  setting  the 
Christian  altar  against  the  Jewish  altar.  See  some  very  judicious  remarks  in 
Bellinger's  Christenthum  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeit  der  Orundlegung,  Bk.  iii.  c.  3. 
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liturgy  was  reduced  to  writing.  Apparently  a  weekly  celebration  had 
now  taken  the  place  of  the  daily  celebration  of  the  first  Church  in 
Jerusalem,  and  it  was  held  in  the  evening. 

As  regards  the  polity  of  Primitive  Christianity,  in  that  second  epoch 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  its  distinctive  note  is  the  evolu- 
tion, vague  and  inchoate  indeed,  of  what  is  now  accounted  the  second 
of  the  Sacred  Orders.  Elders,  probably  in  most  cases  popularly  chosen, 
were  ordained  by  the  Apostles  in  every  city.  The  office  was  doubt- 
less borrowed  from  the  Jewish  polity.  Every  synagogue  was 
administered  by  a  body  of  officials  known  by  that  name.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  dress  or  manner  of  life  of  these  primitive  elders 
to  distinguish  them  from  their  brethren.  They  were  grave,  earnest 
men,  no  longer  young,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  worthy 
functionaries  now  bearing  the  same  designation  in  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
The  word  '  bishop,'  when  it  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  the 
Epistles,  usually  means  overseer.  It  is  often  a  synonym  for  presbyter. 
But  it  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  indeed  are  the 
terms  '  elder '  and  '  deacon.'  Dollinger  is  well  warranted  when  he  says  : 
'  There  are  no  fixed  names  of  [ecclesiastical]  offices  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.' Diocesan  episcopacy  had  not  yet  come  into  definite  form, 
although  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  extremely  ancient 
and  general  tradition  which  attributes  to  St.  Peter  a  special 
presidency  of  a  Church  in  Kome  and  to  St.  James  the  like  pastoral 
care  at  Jerusalem.  To  quote  Dollinger  again,  '  The  office  afterwards 
called  "  episcopal "  was  not  yeimarked  off;  the  episcopate  slept  in  the 
apostolate.'  It  is  in  St.  Clement's  epistle — which  Harnack  dates 
between  93  and  95 — that  we  first  find  three  degrees  of  Sacred  Orders 
clearly  indicated  :  the  apostolate,  as  exercised  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves and  by  « approved  men  after  their  death,'  the  presbyterate,  and 
the  diaconate.  It  is  notable  that  St.  Clement  himself,  commonly,  and 
with  good  authority,  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  early4Bishops  of  Kome, 
is  called  by  Irenseus — writing  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century — 
an  Apostle. 

Such  was  Primitive  Christianity.  I  suppose  one  reflection  which 
will  occur  to  the  judicious  reader  is  that  it  differs  vastly  from  any 
Christianity  now  discoverable  in  the  world.  No  doubt  it  "does.  But 
as  Lamennais  has  admirably  observed  :  '  Did  any  one  believe  that 
Christianity  has  always  been  what  it  is  to-day,  the  thing  believed  in 
would  not  be  Christianity.'  Indeed  here  the  paradox  holds  good : 
'  Plus  ca  change  et  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose.' 

W.  S.  LILLY. 
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SHOULD  EUROPE  DISARM? 

FEW  public  documents  have  ever  caused  more  amazement  than  the 
Imperial  Message  which  Count  Muravieff,  the  Kussian  Foreign 
Minister,  circulated  by  the  orders  of  the  Czar,  at  the  close  of 
August.  Men  rubbed  their  eyes  and  stared,  when  they  read  this 
astonishing  rescript  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  master  of  many 
legions  declaiming  against  the  hideousness  of  war  and  the  wasteful 
folly  of  militarism.  A  Czar  of  Eussia  playing  the  Cobdenite  seems  a 
strange,  almost  a  monstrous,  figure.  The  phenomenon  set  half  the 
world  gushing,  and  the  other  half  scoffing.  Some  said  it  was  a  noble 
dream,  others  that  it  was  a  cynical  trick,  specially  devised  to  entrap 
this  country.  On  the  latter  hypothesis  much  has  been  written 
already,  and  the  points  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insist  upon  them  unduly.  It  might  be  observed  that  if  the  Czar  is 
really  anxious  to  relieve  the  peoples  of  Europe,  by  lightening  the 
burden  of  their  armaments,  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  him 
to  begin  in  his  own  country.  Eussia  is  more  heavily  armed,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  resources  and  requirements,  than  any  State  in  the 
world.  Her  regular  army,  on  the  peace  footing,  is  set  down  at 
868,000  men  ;  that  of  Germany  is  585,000,  that  of  France  521,000, 
and  that  of  Austria-Hungary  357,000 ;  while  Great  Britain  is 
credited  with  only  220,000.  Yet  France,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position  and  the  character  of  their  fron- 
tiers, are  in  a  far  more  exposed  and  vulnerable  position  than  Eussia ; 
while  we  ourselves,  with  our  relatively  insignificant  force,  have  to 
police  and  protect  a  population,  scattered  over  the  five  continents, 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  which  inhabits  the  dominions  of  the 
VOL.  XLIV— No.  260  N  N 
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Czar.  There  is  no  reason  why  Eussia  should  not,  if  she  pleases, 
inaugurate  the  peace  campaign  by  reducing  her  permanent  warlike 
establishment  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  strongest  of  her  neighbours, 
and  ceasing  to  add  to  the  might  of  a  great  navy  which  can  only  be 
required  for  aggressive  purposes.  Further,  a  hostile  commentator 
can  show  without  difficulty  that  it  might  suit  Eussia  uncommonly 
well  to  shelve,  under  cover  of  a  general  Peace  Conference,  the  dis- 
cussion of  certain  critical  questions,  which  are  at  issue  between  the 
Governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  London.  Also,  it  is  plain  that  to 
precipitate  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain  just  now  over  the  Far  East 
would  be  extremely  likely  to  turn  the  Anglo-American  understanding 
into  a  definite  fighting  alliance.  Then,  again,  if  the  English  Parlia- 
ment meets  next  session,  with  proposals  for  a  Peace  and  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  the  air,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  ministry  to 
carry  on  that  steady  development  of  our  naval  and  military  efficiency 
which  has  been  pursued  during  the  last  few  years.  Finally,  Eussia, 
with  her  finances  in  a  state  of  desperate  embarrassment,  requires  a 
breathing  space  and  time  for  recuperation  and  re-organisation.  The 
Czar's  proposal  may  have  been  recommended  to  the  minds  of  His 
Majesty's  astute  ministers  by  such  considerations  as  these.  But  the 
Czar  himself,  we  are  quite  content  to  believe,  spoke  with  no  such 
mingled  motives.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  youth  is  the  time  for  ideals. 
What  vision  more  beautiful  could  occur  to  any  young  Prince,  high- 
minded,  humane,  generous,  happily  wedded  to  a  gentle  and  gracious 
lady,  than  that  of  putting  an  end  to  war,  with  all  its  red  savagery, 
its  brutal  lusts,  its  cruelty,  its  treachery,  its  craft,  its  tendency  to 
turn  civilised  man,  for  the  time  being,  into  a  rabid  animal?  Let  us 
not  blink  its  horror,  more  particularly  those  of  us  who  pass  our  lives 
in  the  wadded  ease  of  comfort  and  prick  ourselves  into  a  pleasant 
literary  excitement  as  we  read  of  battles  and  slaughters  and  feats  of 
arms.  We  need  not  forget  the  long  tale  of  suffering,  the  starvation, 
the  tortures  of  men  and  beasts,  the  agonies  of  the  march  and  the 
ambulance,  the  sheer  filth  and  degradation  and  misery,  amidst  which 
the  flash  of  the  sabres  and  the  thunder  of  the  guns  are  scarcely  more 
than  episodes.  '  War,'  said  Napoleon,  who  was  a  pretty  good  judge 
of  the  subject,  '  is  a  trade  for  barbarians.'  No  wonder  generous 
hearts  in  all  ages  have  beat  high  with  the  hope  of  Universal  Peace, 
and  dreamt  of  the  time  when  the  helmets  shall  rust  upon  the  broken 
columns,  and  the  battle  flags  be  furled  for  ever. 

Hedeunt  Saturnia  regna ;  but  unhappily,  only  when  nova  pro- 
genies ccelo  demittitur  alto.  On  this  imperfect  earth,  peopled  by 
very  fallible  races  of  human  beings,  we  are  no  nearer  to  Tennyson's 
Parliament  of  Man  than  to  Virgil's  fabulous  age  of  gold.  At  any  rate, 
the  dream  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  realised  in  the  life-time  of 
Nicholas  the  Second,  or  of  many  Emperors  after  him.  A  general 
disarmament  of  all  the  civilised  States  of  the  Caucasian  world  will 
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assuredly  not  happen  for  some  time  to  come,  if  ever.  One  may  go 
further,  and  perhaps  shock  some  hasty  humanitarian  sentiment,  by 
saying  that  it  ought  not  to  happen,  and  that  if  it  did  it  would  bring 
with  it  evils  worse  even  than  war  itself.  War,  in  its  direct  effect 
upon  those  actually  engaged  in  it,  is  bad  enough.  It  kills,  it  maims, 
it  degrades,  it  brutalises.  Let  this  be  admitted  as  unreservedly  as 
any  preacher  can  desire.  All  the  same,  no  student  of  history  ought 
to  contend  that  war  has  been,  as  a  rule,  a  mere  unmixed  calamity,  or 
that  it  has  not  carried  some  priceless  blessings  under  its  iron  vestments. 
It  has  been  the  inexorable  teacher  under  whom  nations  have  been 
trained. 

'  Der  Krieg,'  says  Jean  Paul,  '  ist  die  starkende  Eisenkur  der 
Menschheit.'  No  people  has  risen  to  greatness  without  its  discipline ; 
few  have  been  able  to  develop  the  highest  excellence  in  art,  science, 
learning,  or  industry  except  under  its  impulse.  The  great  literary 
ages  are  usually  those  which  have  followed  upon  successful  war. 
Greece,  Italy,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 
The  age  of  Pericles  was  not  one  in  which  men  knew  nothing  of  fight- 
ing, nor  was  the  age  of  Dante  nor  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  'The 
canker  of  a  long  peace'  does  not  breed  the  strenuousness  in  labour, 
the  order,  the  tenacity,  the  courage,  and  the  mental  exaltation,  which 
lead  to  higher  achievement  in  the  arts  of  peace  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  pursuits  of  war.  To  the  nation,  as  to  the  individual,  knowledge 
goes  for  little  compared  with  character.  The  stimulus  of  a  great 
patriotic  excitement,  the  determination  to  endure  burdens  and  make 
sacrifices,  the  self-abnegation  which  will  face  loss,  and  suffering,  and 
even  death,  for  the  Commonweal,  are  bracing  tonics  to  the  national 
health,  and  they  help  to  counteract  the  enervating  effects  of  'too 
much  love  of  living,'  too  much  ease,  and  luxury,  and  material  pro- 
sperity. That,  no  doubt,  is  why  so  many  philosophers,  men  of  peace 
themselves,  have  encouraged  their  countrymen  to  think  of  War  as  one 
of '  God's  daughters,'  and  to  receive  the  dreadful  visitant  as  an 
honoured  guest.  Machiavelli  thought  it  ought  to  be  '  the  only  study 
of  a  Prince  ' ;  Bacon  considered  that  the  main  object  of  government 
was  to  adapt  a  nation  for  its  successful  pursuit.  Both  the  Italian 
and  the  English  sages  believed  that  'the  strong  shall  inherit  the 
earth,'  and  would  have  said,  with  Milton's  fallen  Archangel,  that  '  to 
be  weak  is  miserable ; '  and  both  knew  that  strength  is  not  maintained 
without  exercise. 

But  there  are  special  reasons  at  the  present  time  why  the  civilised 
States  of  Western  Europe  and  America  should  not  deprive  themselves 
of  all  the  power  so  obtained  and  fostered.  If  the  Czar's  rescript 
could  work  like  a  magic  charm  to  deliver  us  from  the  'curse'  of 
armaments — if  the  navies  could  suddenly  be  sunk  in  mid-ocean  and 
the  armies  melt  away,  with  all  their  weapons  and  munitions  given 
back  to  the  elements — it  might  be  the  profoundest  misfortune  that 
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could  happen  to  humanity.  For  that  disarmament  would  leave  the 
world  of  civilisation  naked  before  its  enemies,  external  and  domestic. 
More  than  one  able  writer,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Pearson,  in  that 
remarkable  book  National  Life  and  Character,  has  of  late  years 
performed  the  service  of  reminding  us  that  the  peoples  of  the 
white  '  Aryan  '  race — the  nations  which,  through  ages  of  infinite  toil 
and  suffering,  have  evolved  the  modern  European  type  in  law, 
government,  morals,  and  material  conditions  of  existence — still  form 
only  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  The  Yellow  Race 
alone  outnumbers  us ;  Yellow,  Brown,  and  Black  together  exhibit  a 
great  preponderance.  Eight  hundred  millions  of  coloured  folks  surge 
round  about  us ;  eight  hundred  millions,  our  equals  or  superiors  in 
physical  strength,  many  of  them  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  organi- 
sation and  combined  action,  nearly  all  of  them  possessed  of  that 
amount  of  intelligence  necessary  for  the  handling  of  scientific  warlike 
appliances.  If  we  choose  to  drop  our  weapons,  who  shall  say  that 
the  Chinaman,  or  the  African,  will  not  take  them  up  ?  The  vision 
of  the  Mongolian  hordes  pouring  across  the  Continents  or  across  the 
seas  may  be  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  like  Mr.  Wells'  clever 
fantasy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  swooping,  from  their  frozen  planet, 
upon  the  green  fields  of  Earth.  One  cannot  tell.  To  a  Roman 
gentleman  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  as  he  read  his  Plato  and  collected 
Athenian  marbles,  it  must  have  seemed  equally  absurd  to  think  that 
the  splendour  of  Imperial  Rome  would  become  the  prey  of  tribes  of 
shaggy-haired  savages  wandering  among  the  northern  forests.  Our 
Empire — the  Empire  of  Western  law,  culture,  and  humanity — like 
that  of  Rome,  is  surrounded  by  the  barbarians  ;  like  that  of  Rome,  it 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  flood,  when  we  have  lost,  as  the  Romans 
eventually  did,  the  power  to  defend  ourselves.  As  long  as  the 
military  system  of  the  later  Republic  and  the  earlier  Empire 
prevailed,  the  Latin  world  was  safe.  Goth  and  Gaul  shattered  them- 
selves in  vain  against  the  iron  barrier  of  the  legions.  But  when  the 
ranks  could  no  longer  be  recruited  from  Roman  citizens,  when  the 
Imperial  nation  lost  its  supremacy  in  the  art  of  war,  the  barbarians 
broke  in,  and  buried  the  civilisation  of  Europe  under  the  avalanche 
of  the  ages  that  our  old  school-books  used  to  call  the  Dark.  There 
may  be  no  fear  that  history  would  repeat  itself.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  chance.  To  say  nothing  of  Manchus  and  Tartars 
and  Negroes,  there  are  a  good  many  millions  of  the  Orthodox  Czar's 
own  subjects  who  might  be  a  formidable  menace  to  an  unarmed, 
undrilled,  unfortified  Europe.  It  would  be  a  crime  against  humanity 
to  hold  all  the  precious  gifts,  that  Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Saxon 
civilisation  has  given  to  the  world,  at  the  mercy  or  the  forbearance 
of  Slavonic  and  Asiatic  hordes. 

And  civilised  nations  are  menaced  by  dangers  from  within  as  well 
as  without.     Those  who  strive  to  abolish  militarism  do  so  usually 
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because  they  deem  it  wasteful  and  uneconomic.  If  the  money  and 
labour  now  lavished  on  ships,  guns,  and  torpedoes,  on  batteries  of 
artilleries,  repeating  rifles,  soldiers'  uniforms,  barracks,  fortresses,  and 
all  the  other  extravagantly  costly  instruments  and  appliances  of  war, 
were  devoted  to  productive  industry,  the  nations,  it  is  urged,  would 
be  richer  than  they  are.  Very  likely  they  would  be.  Again,  if  the 
science,  the  courage,  the  energy,  expended  in  the  service  of  the  War 
Offices  were  concentrated  upon  commerce  and  manufactures,  our 
mechanical  and  mercantile  progress  would  move  at  a  faster  pace. 
That  also  is  possible.  But  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
world  would  be  better,  as  well  as  richer,  for  the  change.  Wealth 
does  not  always  bring  happiness  and  virtue  to  the  individual,  nor 
does  it  do  so  necessarily  to  the  nation.  The  Cobdenite  ideal  of  a 
State,  in  which  every  citizen  is  ceaselessly  engaged  in  the  ennobling 
process  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  The  accumulation  of  riches,  and  the  steady  pursuit  of 
material  comfort,  do  not  tend  to  the  development  of  the  highest 
type  of  character.  Comfort,  luxury,  material  prosperity,  freedom 
from  external  shocks  and  alarms,  are  very  desirable  things  in  their 
way ;  but  they  tend  to  be  enervating,  and  even  destructive,  if  they 
are  not  counteracted  by  an  occasional  experience  of  danger,  anxiety, 
discipline,  and  self-sacrifice.  A  country  so  sheltered  from  external 
alarms  that  patriotism  is  superfluous  is  not  at  its  best.  We  began 
to  realise  this  ourselves  in  the  middle  period  of  the  present  century, 
when  England  approached  closer  to  the  Cobdenite  standard  than 
it  is  ever  likely  to  do  again.  The  country  was  very  busy,  very 
prosperous,  fiercely  absorbed  in  its  money-making  and  industrialism, 
most  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  its  profits  and  its  business.  The 
Empire  was  regarded  with  suspicion :  it  was  the  time  when  eminent 
Liberal  permanent  officials  at  Downing  Street  were  anxiously  holding 
open  the  door  for  the  colonies  to  walk  out ;  the  Army  was  neglected ; 
the  Navy  was  in  a  most  disgraceful  state  of  inefficiency.  The 
*  Manchester  School '  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  reign  of  peace 
and  free  competition  seemed  to  the  sanguine  British  Progressive  to 
have  set  in  '  for  good.' 

Fortunately  we  were  shaken  out  of  our  dream  of  bourgeois 
vulgarity  and  gross  content  before  it  had  lasted  long  enough  to  sap 
our  vigour  too  ruinously.  International  struggles  and  dangers,  the 
thunder  of  war  abroad,  the  revival  of  the  Imperialist  spirit,  the 
urgent  necessity  of  converting  England  once  more  into  a  great  naval 
and  military  Power,  taught  us  the  old  lesson  that  nations  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone :  not  even  if  the  bread  is  buttered. 

Moreover,  the  mere  material  gain  to  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  cessation  of  warlike  preparations  is  not  by 
any  means  so  certain  as  is  assumed.  No  doubt  there  would  be  a 
saving  somewhere,  if  the  great  ships  did  notf  have  to  be  bought  and 
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the  battalions  fed  and  trained ;  but  who  would  profit  most  by  it  ?  It 
is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  much  of  that  increased  wealth 
would  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  '  masses  '  for  whom  Cobdenism,  be 
it  on  the  throne  or  in  the  library,  professes  so  tender  a  care.  Before 
we  abolish  the  soldier  on  economic  grounds,  we  had  better  arrange 
for  the  diffusion  as  well  as  the  increase  of  wealth.  Otherwise  we 
may  find  that  the  blessings  of  turning  the  wasteful  cost  of  militarism 
into  the  '  productive  expenditure '  of  industry  have  not  been  as 
widely  felt  as  we  could  wish.  Can  we  guarantee  that  the  artisan 
thrown  out  by  the  closing  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard  and  Woolwich 
Arsenal  will  obtain  secure  employment  at  higher  wages  in  private 
service  ?  That  the  bluejacket  or  '  Tommy,'  who  is  at  least  fed  and 
clothed  at  the  expense  of  his  more  opulent  fellow-subjects,  will  find 
a  better  market  for  his  stout  limbs  and  modest  brains  ?  If  dis- 
armament really  meant  that  the  poor  would  have  more  money  to 
spend  and  less  misery  to  endure,  one  might  risk  much  to  bring  it 
to  pass.  But  if  it  signifies  only  a  higher  level  of  middle-class 
comfort  and  wider  scope  for  the  financier,  the  monopolist,  the  pro- 
moter, and  the  great  capitalist,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  its  advantages. 
Peace  in  her  vineyard,  with  a  company  forging  the  wine,  is  not  a 
more  inspiring  figure  than  War,  helmed  and  shielded,  and  keeping 
sentry-watch  through  the  beating  wind  and  driving  rain. 

On  this  question  of  militarism  and  national  wealth  we  are  not 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  theory.  The  assertion  is  constantly  made 
that  the  burden  of  their  armaments  is  crushing  the  nations  into 
poverty.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  this  ?  We  do  not  know  how 
rich  the  nations  of  Europe  might  be  if  they  had  not  had  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  on  fleets  and  armies.  But  what  we  do  know  is 
that  some  of  them  have  combined  to  make  themselves  uncommonly 
prosperous  in  spite  of  the  '  blood-tax.'  It  is  true  that  Kussia  is  pretty 
nearly  bankrupt,  and  Italy  is  seething  with  discontent  mainly  due 
to  the  poverty  of  the  people.  But  both  Eussia  and  Italy  are  in  any 
case  miserably  poor  countries.  They  have  great  natural  resources, 
which  have  remained  undeveloped  owing  to  lack  of  capital  and  want 
of  efficient  industrial  enterprise.  Both  have  suffered  heavily  through 
administrative  incompetence  and  official  corruption.  It  is  not  due 
to  the  military  system  that  the  communal  authorities  in  Sicily  rob 
the  people  of  their  bread,  or  that  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  and 
the  proscription  of  foreigners  have  left  Eussia  without  an  intelligent 
mercantile  class.  A  country,  divided  between  an  idle  and  incapable 
aristocracy  and  vast  hordes  of  impoverished  peasantry,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  by  the  most  primitive  agriculture,  with  no  bourgeoisie 
to  speak  of,  and  no  reserve  of  capital  to  assist  production,  cannot  be 
rich ;  nor  can  a  country,  with  little  foreign  trade  and  stagnant  manu- 
factures, which  has  to  support  a  rapidly  increasing  population  by  the 
cultivation  of  its  own  soil,  pursued  without  intelligence  or  scientific 
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methods.  With  or  without  armaments,  such  States  as  Russia  and 
Italy  and  Spain  will  not  be  prosperous  till  they  undergo  an  economic 
and  political  transformation.  On  the  other  hand,  where  different 
conditions  prevail,  the  burden  of  warlike  preparation  does  not  seem 
to  impoverish.  France  contrives  to  be  very  reasonably  prosperous  in 
spite  of  the  conscription  and  a  naval  and  military  expenditure  not 
far  short  of  1,000,000,000  francs  annually.  Germany,  which  can 
mobilise  an  army  of  something  like  3,000,000  of  men  on  the  war 
footing,  and  spends  nearly  thirty  millions  a  year  on  its  defensive 
services,  has  been  doing  extraordinarily  well  of  recent  years.  The 
'blood-tax'  and  the  bloated  armaments  have  not  prevented  our 
Teutonic  rivals  from  advancing  at  an  astonishing  rate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  industry  and  commerce.  The  figures  in  connection  with 
this  subject  are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  referred  to  so  often  of 
late,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  here.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  go  into  the  '  Made  in  Germany '  controversy  again.  Whether 
it  is  to  protection,  or  better  education,  or  superior  industrial  methods, 
that  the  result  is  due,  need  not  now  be  considered.  At  any  rate,  \ve 
are  faced  by  the  fact  that  the  great  military  empire  has  been  in- 
creasing its  export  trade  faster  than  our  own  country,  and  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  North  American  Eepublic,  which  has  been  content  so 
far  with  a  third-rate  navy  and  a  standing  army  of  25,000  men.  The 
industrial  unarmed  United  States  have  pretty  nearly  doubled  their 
export  trade  in  twenty  years.  But  the  progress  of  Germany,  armed 
to  the  teeth  and  drilled  to  the  nines,  is  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
The  conscription,  the  large  standing  army,  and  the  powerful  navy 
have  not  prevented  Germany  from  nearly  doubling  her  export  of 
metals  since  1880,  from  multiplying  her  steel  production  eightfold 
in  fifteen  years,  and  from  enabling  Hamburg  to  beat  Liverpool  in  the 
tonnage  cleared  and  entered,  and  to  become  the  second  shipping 
port  in  the  world. 

Clearly,  then,  the  obligation  of  maintaining  large  forces,  and  train- 
ing its  whole  population  to  military  duties,  does  not  necessarily 
prevent  a  nation  from  making  substantial  progress  in  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity.  It  may,  I  suppose,  be  urged  that,  prosperous 
as  Germany  is,  she  would  have  done  better  still  without  the  army 
and  the  conscription.  That,  however,  is  a  mere  assumption.  The 
facts  show  that  Germany  is  advancing  under  her  present  system  of 
national  defence ;  and  if  we  choose  to  theorise  about  them,  we  may 
make  one  deduction  as  well  as  another.  Why  are  we  not  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  conscription  has  rather  aided  than  retarded  the 
material  development  of  the  country  ?  Most  competent  observers 
tell  us  that  the  success  of  the  Germans  in  commerce  is  due  not  merely 
to  administrative  assistance,  to  sound  technical  education,  and  to 
cheaper  labour,  but  also  to  the  discipline,  the  sense  of  order,  and  the 
conscientious  docility  which  the  German  artisan  displays  in  his  work. 
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Some  years  ago  a  deputation  of  employers  and  working  men,  repre- 
senting the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  the  North  of  England,  was  com- 
missioned to  examine  into  the  conditions  under  which  the  industry  is 
prosecuted  in  Germany,  and  to  account,  if  they  could,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  production.  The  Commissioners  drew  up  a 
valuable  report,  in  which  they  gave  due  credit  to  the  economy  of 
German  methods  and  the  scientific  knowledge  brought  to  bear  on 
manufactures.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  most  impressed  by  the 
precision,  the  drilled  alertness,  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  men. 
These  are  the  qualities  fostered  by  intelligent  military  training.  It 
is  at  least  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  they  have  been  developed  in 
the  German  working  man,  who  is  not  by  nature  or  character  quicker 
and  more  alive  than  the  Englishman,  by  his  term  of  service  with  the 
colours.  The  young  German  is  taken,  a  loutish  peasant,  from  the 
fields,  or  an  ill-regulated  half-fed  hobbledehoy  from  a  town  slum,  and 
put  into  barracks  at  the  critical  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  He  is 
properly  clothed,  fed,  and  exercised.  He  sleeps  in  well  ventilated  rooms, 
he  is  taught  to  wash  himself  and  attend  scrupulously  to  his  person,  his 
muscle  is  brought  out  in  the  gymnasium,  and  his  intelligence  in  the 
schoolroom,  he  is  made  to  walk  straight,  to  give  and  obey  orders,  to  be 
alert,  patient,  and  attentive.  He  learns  the  valuable  lessons  of 
punctuality,  promptitude,  and  absolute  unswerving  devotion  to  dis- 
cipline. It  stands  to  reason  that  a  man,  so  trained  and  educated, 
goes  back  to  civil  life  with  some  advantages  over  the  youngster  who 
has  slouched  into  the  factory,  from  a  school  where  the  moral  discipline 
has  been  unimportant,  and  a  home  where  it  may  have  been  non- 
existent. The  military  profession  has  its  drawbacks.  Single  men  in 
barracks  are  not,  as  Mr.  Kipling  reminds  us,  '  a  lot  of  plaster- saints.' 
But,  conducted  as  it  is  in  Germany,  the  conscription  is  a '  continuation 
school '  for  the  people,  for  which  we  have  no  substitute  in  this  country. 
It  is  surely  better  for  a  young  fellow  to  be  up  at  five  in  the  morning, 
shouldering  a  rifle  on  the  parade-ground,  and  learning  that  uncleanli- 
ness,  disorder,  and  disobedience  are  offences  involving  sharp  penalties, 
than  for  him  to  be  hanging  about  the  street-corners,  infesting  cheap 
music  halls,  and  letting  off  his  animal  spirits  in  '  Hooliganism '  and 
ruffianly  horseplay.  One  would  expect  the  drilled  man  to  do  his  work 
better,  and  that,  it  appears,  is  the  case  in  Germany.  The  military 
system  trains  the  individual  as  well  as  the  nation ;  and,  so  far  from 
being  anxious  to  abolish  it,  a  wise  ruler  might  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  to  retain  it,  or  even  to  introduce  it  where  it  does  not  exist. 
This,  I  know,  is  an  unpopular  view  in  England,  where  we  are  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  decline  to  make  those  personal  sacrifices  for 
the  national  security  which  are  endured  by  the  citizens  of  most  other 
civilised  States.  No  one  likes  to  talk  about  a  conscription.  But  if 
a  conscription  would  restore  to  the  English  working  man  that  superi- 
ority in  the  habits  of  order,  discipline,  and  steady  industry  which  he 
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seems  to  be  yielding  to  his  foreign  competitors,  it  would  be  worth  its 
cost. 

We  have  drifted  from  the  question  of  war  to  that  of  warlike  pre- 
paration. But  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  latter  much  more  than  the 
former  with  which  modern  Europe  is  concerned.  The  Disarmament 
Conference  would  be  intended  to  get  rid  not  so  much  of  war  as  of  the 
Armed  Peace.  The  latter  condition  contemplates  actual  hostilities, 
but  does  not  necessarily  involve  it.  Europe  has  seldom  known  so 
long  a  spell  of  freedom  from  disastrous  wars  as  during  the  period  of 
complete  national  armaments.  There  has  been  fighting  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  and  outside  Europe ;  but  for  seven-and-twenty 
years  there  was  peace  among  the  Great  Powers  of  the  civilised 
world.  How  many  similar  periods  of  tranquillity  does  the  history  of 
the  past  five  centuries  exhibit  ?  The  fact  is,  the  great  armaments  do 
not  tend  to  promote  war,  but  the  contrary.  It  was  easier  for  an 
ambitious  sovereign  to  plunge  into  a  conflict  with  a  rival  when  he 
had  only  to  give  marching  orders  to  a  few  thousand  regulars.  It  is 
another  matter  when  war  means  an  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  whole  industry  of  a  nation.  The 
conscript  army  is  too  cumbrous  a  weapon  to  be  used  lightly ;  and  the 
tremendous  risks  attendant  on  failure,  when  the  whole  people  is  in 
arms,  might  deter  even  a  Frederick  or  a  Catherine  from  fighting  in 
mere  vanity  or  caprice.  War  is  a  graver  business  than  ever,  and  it 
will  not  be  entered  upon  between  two  great  Powers  without  the 
deepest  reluctance  and  the  longest  hesitation.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  only  country  which  has  been  almost  continually  at  war 
since  1870  is  that  one -which  has  a  comparatively  small  mercenary 
army,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  conscription.  England  has 
done  more  fighting  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  We 
do  not  hazard  enough  in  one  of  our  small  foreign  campaigns  to 
regard  the  firing  of  a  shot  with  the  shrinking  anxiety  of  the  owners 
of  the  vast  military  armaments  of  the  Continent. 

But  if  the  armed  peace  does  not  lead  to  war,  and  if  it  supplies  a 
really  admirable  training  and  education  for  the  nation,  in  its  corporate 
capacity  as  well  as  for  its  individual  citizens,  we  need  not  be  distressed 
at  its  continuance.  The  rare  and  brief,  if  terrible,  wars  of  modern 
times  will  supply  that  occasional  tonic — Jean  Paul's  '  Iron-Cure ' — of 
which  the  body  politic  stands  in  need.  Meanwhile  the  careful  and 
systematic  preparation  for  the  possible  conflict  is  an  invaluable 
discipline,  which  seems  to  be  required  in  an  age  when  comfort  is 
growing,  and  religion  is  losing  its  power  to  lift  the  spirits  of  men 
above  a  grovelling  materialism.  These  considerations  may  perhaps 
console  us  when  the  failure  of  the  Czar's  disarmament  proposal  is 
established,  as  in  due  course  it  will  be.  I  have  not  discussed  the 
Imperial  suggestion  as  a  practical  measure,  because  its  eulogists  hardly 
claim  for  it  this  character.  It  is  an  ideal,  confessedly  not  likely  to 
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be  attained,  or  brought  appreciably  nearer,  by  any  agreement  which 
could  be  concluded  by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  assembled  in 
Conference.  But  it  is  as  well  to  '  clear  our  minds  of  cant,'  and  ask 
ourselves  whether,  having  to  deal  with  a  world  as  it  is  and  not  as  it 
might  be,  it  is  even  desirable  that  the  goal  should  be  reached,  at 
least  in  our  time.  A  period  will  come  when  militarism  will  appear  as 
unnatural  as  slavery  now  seems  to  ourselves.  But  that  'peculiar 
institution,'  the  soldier,  is  not  yet  a  superfluous  survival,  or  a  merely 
ornamental  legacy  from  the  past,  like  the  Goldsticks  in  Waiting  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber  of  European  Courts.  No  International 
Convention  can  as  yet  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  drilled  man 
trained  to  arms,  and  all  that  appertains  to  him. 

There  is  one  passage  of  the  Emperor's  rescript  which  points  to  an 
undeniable  truth.  His  Majesty  dwells  on  the  perverted  waste  of 
ingenuity  due  to  the  constant  invention  of  new  warlike  appliances, 
which  are  no  sooner  adopted  than  they  are  superseded  by  fresh 
discoveries.  Here  the  Emperor  puts  his  finger  on  a  very  weak  spot. 
The  pestilent  activity  of  the  modern  military  and  naval  inventor  is 
simply  a  cosmopolitan  nuisance.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
national  defence,  this  ingenious  person's  devices  are  nothing  but  a 
costly  and  useless  burden.  All  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived 
from  drilling  with  the  Lee-Metford  could  equally  well  be  obtained  if 
the  Martini  were  still  the  rifle  of  the  British  army.  If  cordite  and 
smokeless  powder  had  never  been  invented,  none  of  the  nations 
would  be  any  the  worse,  and  all  of  them  would  have  saved  a  great  deal 
of  money.  If  there  were  no  torpedoes  the  Admiralties  could  have  been 
quite  content  to  pile  up  cruisers  and  battle-ships  against  one  another, 
without  racking  their  brains  and  spending  enormous  sums  to  produce 
30-knot  machinery-boxes.  Each  new  effective  invention  means  a 
fresh  draft  on  all  the  war-chests ;  for  as  soon  as  one  country  has 
accepted  it  the  rest  must  follow,  and  the  relative  position,  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  matters,  remains  the  same  as  before.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  an  International  Convention  cannot  be  arranged,  whereby 
any  individual  proposing  anew  machine  or  device  for  warlike  purposes 
should  be  immediately  taken  out  and  hanged.  If  the  Czar  could 
induce  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  pledge  their  Govern- 
ments to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  he  might  be  doing  almost  as 
much  for  peace  as  if  he  were  to  decree  that  the  standing  army  of 
Russia  should  not  in  future  be  more  than,  say,  double  as  large  as 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  there  are  so  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  making  (and  keeping)  of  even  a  quite  simple  and 
obviously  advantageous  rule  such  as  this,  that  I  fear  it  is  no  more 
likely  to  be  adopted  than  any  other  schemes  of  general  pacification. 
In  spite  of  the  Czar,  civilisation  must  still  contrive  to  move  forward, 
sometimes,  as  Lowell  said,  '  on  the  powder-cart.' 

SIDNEY  Low. 
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WE  in  England  are  awakening  to  a  fact — a  fact  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated — namely,  that  our  Church  is  suffering 
from  a  deadly  disease  which  threatens  its  very  existence.  This 
disease  has  been  of  such  an  insidious  character  that  it  has  for  years 
been  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  the  Church  without 
sufficiently  altering  its  external  appearance  to  attract  much  attention. 
We  have  long  known  that  what  is  called  Ritualism  existed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  amongst  us,  and  for  the  most  part  people  have  viewed 
it  with  disfavour. 

They  have,  however,  recognised  that  many  of  those  who  practised 
it  were  earnest,  hard-working  men,  doing  a  good  work  in  crowded 
districts,  where  the  main  object  appeared  to  be  to  win  men  by  any 
means  to  Christianity,  and  they  have  therefore  tolerated  what  was 
in  the  main  contrary  to  their  inclination.  There  has  also  been  a 
feeling  that  the  English  Church  was  intended  to  be  wide  enough  to 
contain  within  its  fold  men  of  divergent  views  on  religious  matters, 
so  long  as  those  views  were  consonant  with  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
our  Church  as  expressed  by  the  Prayer  Book,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  a  guarantee  of  orthodoxy. 

Ritualism,  therefore,  thus  tolerated,  has  grown  and  developed  un- 
observed into  an  enormous  system,  until  we  find,  to  our  surprise  and 
alarm,  that  not  Ritualism  but  Romanism  is  the  danger  that  is 
threatening  us,  and  that  it  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  that  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  energy, 
and  all  the  determination  of  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  our 
Church  and  country  to  eradicate  it.  The  most  serious  aspect,  too, 
of  this  state  of  things  is  that  among  those  who  have  been  looked  upon 
and  trusted  as  guardians  of  our  Church — namely,  the  clergy — are  the 
very  men  who  have  been  teaching  the  doctrines  subversive  of  its 
character. 

By  some  method  of  reasoning,  which  savours  strongly  of  Jesuitical 
lines  of  thought,  and  by  a  process  of  mental  reservation,  they  have 
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persuaded  themselves  that  it  is  lawful  and  honest  to  profess  belief 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  while  all  the  while  they  hold  opinions 
and  pursue  courses  which  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  these  contain. 

The  first  step  towards  a  remedy  is  that  we  should  be  aware  of  our 
danger.  The  country  is  slowly  but  surely  awakening,  and  becoming 
alive  to  the  startling  fact  that  Eitualism  was  intended  from  the 
very  beginning,  by  those  who  first  introduced  it  into  our  Church,  as 
a  means  of  spreading  the  heretical  Komish  tenets  which  they  had 
secretly  but  deliberately  adopted  as  their  own.  This  may  appear  a 
strong  statement,  but  it  can  abundantly  be  proved  by  a  study  of  the 
history  of  the  last  half-century,  and  it  will  assist  us  to  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  moment  if  we  thoroughly  grasp  the  causes  that 
have  led  to  them. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  Eitualism  we 
must  go  back  to  the  period  of  its  birth,  some  fifty  years  ago,  to  what 
is  called  the  Oxford  or  Tractarian  Movement.  The  leaders  of  that 
party,  Newman  and  Pusey,  were  men  of  earnest  piety,  and  they 
viewed  with  deep  concern  the  lethargy  into  which  the  Church  of 
England  of  that  day  had  sunk.  A  profound  torpor  had  fallen  on  all 
religious  life :  the  churches  were  bare  and  cold,  the  services  lifeless, 
and  the  clergy  content  to  profit  by  the  comforts  and  ease  which  the 
Church  emoluments  procured  them  without  much  troubling  about 
the  care  of  the  souls  committed  to  their  charge. 

To  remedy  this  condition  of  things  and  breathe  fresh  life  into  the 
Church  was  the  task  which  Newman,  Pusey,  and  their  followers  set 
before  themselves  as  the  mission  of  their  lives.  In  so  doing  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  turn  for  guidance  and  example  to 
that  Church  to  whose  Communion  we  once  belonged.  But  in  hoping 
to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  they  were  carried  away 
into  admiration  of  the  whole  book.  The  charm  of  its  antiquity,  the 
symmetry  and  consistency  which  the  system  presents  as  an  organisa- 
tion, began  to  weave  the  spell  of  its  enchantment.  Insensibly  the 
conviction  gained  ground  in  their  minds  that  the  salvation  of  the 
English  Church  lay  in  reunion  with  the  stem,  from  which  they  held 
we  were  a  broken  branch.  There  rose  up  in  their  minds  the  ever- 
attractive  vision  of  a  united  Christendom,  and  they  persuaded  them- 
selves that  this  double  object  could  be  attained  by  a  slow  process  of 
reforming  the  Church  from  within.  To  proclaim  this  conviction  and 
this  determination  would  have  been  at  that  time  to  have  doomed 
their  hopes  to  certain  failure ;  moreover,  attractive  as  was  their  ideal 
of  drawing  closer  to  Rome,  and  eventually  uniting  with  her,  they  had 
not  lost  sight  of  their  original  object,  which  was  to  revivify  and 
ennoble  the  Church  to  which  they  still  belonged. 

Though  by  this  time  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Romanism, 
they  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  a  via  media  existed  by  which  they 
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could  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  Romish  ritual  and  doctrine  without 
forsaking  the  English  Communion. 
To  quote  Newman's  words  : 

He  considered  that  the  Anglican  Church  must  have  a  ceremonial,  a  ritual,  and 
a  fulness  of  doctrine  and  devotion,  which  it  had  not  at  present,  if  it  were  to  com- 
pete with  the  Roman  Church  with  any  prospect  of  success.  . .  .  Such,  for  instance, 
would  be  confraternities,  particular  devotions,  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  beautiful  churches,  munificent  offerings  to  them  and  in  them, 
monastic  houses,  and  many  other  observances  and  institutions  which  I  used  to  say 
belonged  to  us  as  much  as  to  Rome.1 

It  soon  became  evident  that  no  such  path  existed.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  doctrines  of  the  two  Churches  are  of  too  funda- 
mental a  nature  to  be  bridged  over.  In  attempting  to  reconcile 
them,  Newman  and  his  followers  attempted  the  impossible,  and  they 
were  driven  into  inconsistencies  of  thought  and  action  which  took 
refuge  in  methods  of  subterfuge  and  double  dealing. 

These  methods  may  be  illustrated  by  the  first  move  of  the  party, 
which  was  the  formation  of  a  society,  ostensibly  intended  for  the 
defence  of  the  Church,  but  which  was  explained  by  Professor  Mozley 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister  as  being  really  designed  for  the  dissemination 
of  what  he  called  High  Church  principles.  Great  secrecy  was 
observed  in  planning  the  scheme.  Newman  writes  to  a  friend  in 
1833,  'We  are  just  setting  up  societies  over  the  kingdom  in  defence 
of  the  Church.  "We  do  not  like  our  names  known.' 2 

The  same  underhand  dealing  is  revealed  in  the  letters  of  other 
members  of  the  Tractarian  party. 

The  Rev.  Hurrell  Froude  writes  in  the  same  year  :  '  I  am  doing 
what  I  can  to  proselytise  in  an  underhand  way.' 3 

Pusey  writes  to  a  friend  : 

It  would  be  well  to  attack  Popery  in  order  to  handle  in  the  best  way  Ultra- 
Protestantism,  and  so  dispose  of  it  by  a  side  wind  and  teach  people  Catholicism, 
without  their  suspecting,  while  they  are  only  bent  on  demolishing  Romanism.  I 
suspect  we  might  thus  have  people  with  us,  instead  of  against  us,  and  that  they 
might  find  themselves  Catholics  before  they  were  aware.* 

And  Ward,  while  still  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  writes : 

He  had  long  come  to  believe  the  English  Church  was  not  strictly  a  part  of  the 
Church  at  all.  He  had  felt  bound  to  retain  his  external  communion  with  her 
members  because  he  believed  he  was  bringing  many  of  them  towards  Rome  ;  and 
to  unite  himself  to  the  Church  which  he  loved  and  trusted,  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  external  communion  for  himself,  if  by  so  doing  he  thwarted  this  larger  and  fuller 
victory  of  truth,  had  seemed  a  course  both  indefensible  and  selfish.5 

Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  p.  166. 

Newman,  Letters  and  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

Froude,  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Life  of  Pusey,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  p.  333. 
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Faber  writes,  he  rejoiced  that  '  Protestantism  is  perishing,'  and 
that  '  what  is  good  in  it  is  by  (rod's  mercy  being  gathered ' — not  into 
the  Church  of  England,  but — '  into  the  garners  of  Eome ; '  and  he 
assured  his  correspondent  that  his  whole  life,  '  God  willing,  shall 
be  one  crusade  against  the  detestable  and  diabolical  heresy  of  Pro- 
testantism' 6 

Numberless  other  extracts  might  be  quoted  to  show  the  longing 
which  existed  in  the  minds  of  these  men  for  reunion,  and  the  lengths 
they  were  prepared  to  go  to  attain  it.  At  the  time  few  suspected 
the  real  intentions  of  the  party,  and  it  is  only  now  when  their  bio- 
graphies have  revealed  to  us  their  confidential  communications 
to  each  other  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
objects  they  had  in  view.  They  hoped,  it  is  true,  that  Rome 
might  be  induced  to  purge  herself  of  some  errors  and  meet  them 
half  way ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  and  they  soon  real- 
ised that  if  reunion  was  ever  to  be  brought  about  it  could 
only  be  by  an  unreserved  adoption  of  all  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Froude,  when  at  Rome  in  company  with  Newman  in  1833,  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  '  We  got  introduced  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  to 
find  out  whether  they  would  take  us  in  (i.e.  into  the  Church  of 
Rome)  on  any  terms  to  which  we  could  twist  our  consciences,  and  we 
found,  to  our  dismay,  that  not  one  step  could  be  gained  without 
swallowing  the  Council  of  Trent  whole.' 7  The  Ritualist  party  of  the 
present  day  are  convinced  of  the  same  necessity.  In  1888  one  of 
their  leaders  writes, '  Therefore  let  everyone  while  praying  for  reunion 
remember  that  the  surest  way  to  accomplish  it  is  by  working  towards 
the  purification  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church ; ' 8  and 
another  in  an  essay  on  reunion  expresses  his  opinion  that  '  the  first 
great  hindrance  before  us  arises  from  the  Protestantism  of  England. 
Till  this  is  removed  the  reunion  of  our  Church  as  Church  of  England 
with  either  Greek  or  Latin  is  hopeless.' 9 

In  1845  Newman  found  his  position  in  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  untenable.  He  went  over  to  Rome,  and  was  followed  sooner  or 
later  by  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  party. 

Pusey,  however,  was  an  exception.  He  and  some  others  remained 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  divergence  of  opinions  from  those  of  his  former  associates.  He 
believed  what  Newman  believed  ;  but  while  Newman  either  preferred 
his  personal  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  openly  professing  com- 
munion with  Rome,  or  was  weary  of  perpetual  dissimulation,  Pusey  held 

•  Bowden,  Life  of  Paler,  p.  156. 
1  Froude,  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

•  Church  Review  of  September  21,  1888. 

9  The  Rev.  W,  Percival  Ward,  Essays  on  Reunion, 
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it  to  be  more  worthy  to  remain  with  his  Church  in  the  wilderness  and 
still  guide  their  steps  towards  that  promised  land. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  policy  of  the  Eitualistic  party  became 
clearly  defined ;  henceforth  it  is  nothing  less  than  reunion  of  our 
Church  in  her  corporate  capacity  with  Rome. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  take  note  of  the  methods  which 
Pusey  and  those  who  remained  nominally  in  the  pale  of  the  Church 
employed  to  accomplish  their  ends.  They  knew  that  any  frank 
admission  of  their  aims  would  be  unlikely  to  suit  the  then  temper  of 
their  countrymen,  and  they  therefore  determined  to  educate  the  taste 
and  opinions  of  the  nation  in  order  to  fit  them  to  receive  the 
doctrines  which  they  held  to  be  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  project.  This  educating  process  was  to  be  achieved  in  three 
ways. 

First,  by  founding  secret  societies  to  propagate  their  doctrines 
among  the  clergy  and  select  laity. 

Second,  by  the  adoption  of  an  ornate  ritual  and  ceremonial,  which 
should  serve  the  double  purpose  of  drawing  the  curious  to  their 
churches  and  of  accustoming  the  eye  of  the  public  to  Romish  ex- 
ternals. 

Third,  by  the  establishment  of  monasteries  and  sisterhoods,  which 
by  means  of  visiting  among  the  poor  and  nursing  the  sick  would 
furnish  endless  opportunities  of  diffusing  their  teaching  among  the 
masses  in  an  unsuspected  way. 

Of  the  secret  societies  one  of  the  first  was  the  '  Society  of  the 
Holy  Cross,'  founded  in  1855.  For  twelve  years  the  greatest  secrecy 
was  enjoined  on  its  members.  The  meetings  were  held  in  a  church 
with  locked  doors,  and  the  members  were  pledged  to  divulge  nothing 
that  passed  at  them.  They  wore  medals  and  crosses  and  uttered 
passwords  by  which  they  could  recognise  each  other.  They  were 
bound  to  say  Mass  daily,  to  practise  confession,  penance,  and  offer 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  to  communicate  fasting.  In  1856  they 
established  a  mission  in  St.  Creorge's,  East  London,  and  in  1892  the 
report  of  the  mission  points  to  the  fact  that  3,500  confessions  had  been 
heard  that  year  in  the  church,  showing  how  their  work  had  taken 
root.  The  '  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion '  is  another  and  even  more 
advanced  society.  It  has  its  secretly  consecrated  bishops  who  re- 
ordain  clergy  and  re-baptize  members,  and  in  a  recent  pastoral  it 
alleges  that  '  our  bishops  cannot  interfere  with  or  restrain  them  from 
recovering  from  elsewhere  what  they  have  lost;'  by  which,  of 
course,  they  refer  to  the  invalidity  of  our  orders  from  a  Roman  point 
of  view. 

Another  society  is  the  '  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,' 
whose  mission  is  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
Sacrament,  to  encourage  the  holding  of  Masses  for  the  dead  in  order 
to  deliver  them  from  purgatory,  and  to  teach  the  practice  of  auricular 
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confession.  In  1894,  the  roll — the  last  which  it  has  been  possible  to 
procure  of  this  society — numbered  1,682  clergymen  and  13,444  lay- 
men. 

The  Guild  of  All  Souls  is  engaged  in  propagating  the  belief  in 
purgatory.  The  Ghiild  of  St.  Osmond  deals  specially  with  ritual. 
It  has  brought  out  a  book  called  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Altar,  which 
restores  the  English  ritual  to  what  is  called  the  '  Sarum  Use,'  a  ritual 
more  elaborate,  superstitious,  and  puerile  than  that  termed  '  Roman.' 
There  is  a  whole  section  devoted  to  how  the  priest  should  use  his 
eyes  and  his  hands ;  when  the  latter  are  to  be  joined,  extended,  or  laid 
on  the  altar  ;  when  to  kiss  the  table  and  book,  and  enjoins  on  him 
never  to  omit  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Mary.  The  Mirror  of  our 
Lady,  a  book  which  teaches  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  is  also 
published  by  this  society.  The  '  Layman's  Ritual  Institute  of  Norwich ' 
in  1873  and  1875  issued  two  reports  in  which,  amongst  other  things, 
it  states  that  '  it  has  no  other  work  than  steady  perseverance  in 
its  course  against  every  obstacle  opposing  the  spread  of  Catholicism 
and  ritual,  until  such  time  as  it  shall  have  succeeded  in  banishing 
for  ever  the  bastard  faith  of  Protestantism.' 

An  association  was  formed  in  1857,  called  an  'Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom,'  and  under  this  rather 
plausible  name  a  most  determined  effort  was  made  to  band  men  together 
in  order  to  bring  the  Church  still  further  into  line  with  Rome.  It 
was  founded  in  1857  on  a  motion  proposed  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
layman  and  seconded  by  an  English  clergyman.  In  1864  it 
numbered  7,099  members,  of  which  1,000  were  Roman  Catholics. 
It  published  the  Union  Review,  in  which  we  find  the  following : 

Our  belief  is  that  the  Church  of  which  we  are  members  is  Catholic  in  her  faith 
and  Catholic  in  her  usages,  and  that  Protestantism  in  any  shape  and  form  has  no 
legal  place  within  her. 

And  again : 

There  may  be  a  few  divergences  of  practice  on  our  side.  We  seek  to  make  no 
terms ;  we  come  only  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  humility ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  feel  sure  that  the  Chief  Shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ  (the  Pope)  will  deal 
tenderly  with  us,  and  place  no  yoke  upon  us  which  we  are  not  able  to  bear. 

With  such  hopes,  then,  and  with  such  a  position,  it  is  surely,  1  say,  much  better 
for  us  to  remain  working  where  we  are,  for  what  would  become  of  England  if  we 
were  to  leave  her  Church  ?  She  would  be  simply  lost  to  Catholicism,  and  won  to 
Rationalism.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  only  through  the  English  Church  itself  that 
England  can  be  Catholicised. 

The  work  now  going  on  in  England  is  an  earnest  and  carefully  organised  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  rapidly  increasing  body  of  priests  and  laymen  to  bring  our  Church 
and  country  up  to  the  full  standard  of  Catholic  faith  and  practice,  and  eventually 
.  to  plead  for  her  union  with  you  (the  Church  of  Borne). 

But  the  largest  organisation  of  all  is  that  of  the  English  Church 
Union  presided  over  by  Lord  Halifax.  It  has  adopted  avowedly  the 
policy  of  corporate  reunion  with  Rome,  with  all  the  tenets  that 
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Eome  demands  of  her  members.  In  an  address  delivered  by  Lord 
Halifax  at  a  meeting  of  the  E.C.U.  at  Bristol  in  1895  he  asks  the 
question : 

Who  can  endure  the  sense  of  being  separated  from  those  with  whom  in  all 
essentials  of  belief  and  sentiment  we  are  one  ? 

And  asserts  that 

to  the  A.P.U.C.  must  be  accorded  the  praise  that  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
the  days  of  prosperity  as  in  the  days  of  depression,  it  has  never  failed  to  proclaim 
that  the  reunion  in  Christendom  is  the  only  legitimate  outcome  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  as  it  is  of  all  true  Christian  principle. 

He  farther  adds : 

"We  wish  for  reunion  with  Rome,  we  wish  for  nothing  so  much.  "We  are  con- 
"vinced  on  the  one  hand  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  authoritative  docu- 
ments of  the  English  Church  which,  apart  from  the  traditional  glosses  of  a  prac- 
tical Protestantism,  contains  anything  essentially  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrines 
•of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

To  those  who  know  what  the  Eomish  doctrines  are,  and  remember 
that  Eome  will  not  abate  one  jot  of  what  she  holds,  it  is  evident  that 
reunion  can  only  be  possible  on  the  terms  of  wholesale  surrender 
on  our  part.  Four  thousand  English  clergymen  belong  to  Lord 
Halifax's  union,  and  none  of  them  have  disowned  or  raised  a  protest 
against  the  words  of  their  President. 

There  are  many  other  guilds  in  different  parishes  for  boys  and 
girls,  for  men  and  women,  and  by  means  of  them  all  the  same  teaching 
is  conveyed,  the  same  object  is  kept  in  view,  and  a  strong  and  sys- 
tematised  work  is  being  carried  on  to  Catholicise  the  English  Church 
;and  nation. 

The  second  item  in  their  Eomanising  programme  was  the  intro- 
duction of  ornate  ritual  into  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  the  large 
amount  of  this  advanced  ritual  in  the  present  day  testifies  to  the 
success  of  the  plan. 

It  is  practised  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  churches  in  the  country,  and  in  some  is  brought  to  such  a  pitch 
that  there  is  hardly  any  difference  distinguishable  between  a  Eoman 
Catholic  and  a  Church  of  England  service.  This  ritual  has  accom- 
plished its  object  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  churches  where  it  is 
in  use  are  largely  attended,  especially  by  those  to  whom  an  outward 
sensuous  form  of  worship  appeals.  The  eye  of  the  laity  has  grown 
gradually  accustomed  to  a  ritual  which  would  have  startled  and 
alarmed  the  preceding  generation ;  but  beyond  all  this  it  has  familiar- 
ised the  people  with,  and  to  a  large  extent  procured  the  adoption  of, 
doctrines  which  are  not  those  of  our  Church.  We  must  clear  our 
minds  on  this  point.  The  present  conflict  is  not  primarily  one  about 
•church  ornaments,  vestments,  and  genuflexions,  but  about  doctrine ; 
and  it  is  because  certain  positions,  practiceSj  and  vestments  emphasise 
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certain  doctrines  and  illustrate  certain  tenets  that  ritual  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Komanising  party,  and  is  insisted  on. 

No  sincere  Eitualist  is  fighting  for  incense,  wafer,  mixed  chalice, 
or  chasuble,  but  for  the  dogma  of  which  these  are  the  visible  expo- 
nents, and  which  every  ceremony  and  vestment  is  intended  to  teach. 
To  quote  one  of  their  leading  writers,  '  the  marvel  is  that  Eoman 
Catholics  do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  aiding  us  to  the  uttermost.  "We 
are  plainly  doing  for  England  what  they  cannot  do ;  we  are  teaching 
men  to  believe  that  (rod  is  to  be  worshipped  under  the  form  of  bread ;. 
our  countrymen  are  learning  the  lesson  from  us  which  they  have 
refused  to  learn  from  their  Eoman  teachers  who  have  been  among 
them  for  300  years.  We  are  teaching  people  to  endure  the  pain  of 
confession,  whichds  a  trial  to  the  reserved  Anglo-Saxon  nature,  and  to 
believe  that  a  man's  "  I  absolve  thee  "  is  the  voice  of  God  Himself. 
How  many  English  Protestants  have  the  priests  brought  to  confession 
compared  to  the  number  brought  by  us  ?  Or  could  they  have  ever 
overcome  the  English  dislike  to  "  mummery  "  as  we  are  overcoming, 
it  ?  On  any  hypothesis  we  are  doing  their  work ; '  10  and  Mr.  Bennefe 
of  Frome,  giving  testimony  before  the  Eitual  Commissioners,  said, '  I 
justify  Eucharistic  vestments  on  the  usage  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  1 
consider  myself  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  in  contending  for  ritual  I  am 
not  contending  for  any  external  things,  but  for  the  doctrines  hidden, 
under  them,  viz.  the  real  objective  presence  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
altar  and  the  adoration  due  to  that  presence.' 

The  error  of  transubstantiation,  with  its  gross  materialism,  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  the  mimicry  of  the  Eoman  Mass  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  in  the  fasting  communion,  in  the  denial  of  the  cup 
to  the  laity  lest  a  drop  should  be  spilt,  in  the  reservation  of  the 
elements,  and  in  the  worship  of  the  altar.  And  yet  we  have  only  to 
read  the  28th  and  31st  Articles  of  our  Church  to  see  with  what 
stringency  our  Eeformers  condemned  the  doctrine  and  enforced  the- 
belief  of  the  one  and  only  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross. 

The  third  means  which  the  Puseyite  party  adopted  for  achieving 
their  ends — namely,  the  founding  of  monasteries  and  sisterhoods — was 
one  which  had  to  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  caution.  Th& 
English  people  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  evils  of  the  monastic 
system,  and  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions  a  large  use  had  to  be  made  of  the  doctrine  of  '  Eeserve- 
and  Economy  of  Truth,'  a  doctrine  which  Newman  propounded  and 
largely  acted  upon,  and  which  has  its  origin  in  the  Jesuit  maxim, 
'  The  end  justifies  the  means.'  The  history  of  the  founding  by 
Newman  of  the  monastic  establishment  of  Littlemore  furnishes  us 
with  a  most  instructive  view  of  this  duplicity. 

Eecognising  the  enormous  influence  of  devoted  women  as  propa- 
gandists of  religious  principles,  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
19  Rev.  J.  G.  Lee,  Essays  on  Reunion,  p.  180. 
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next  turned  their  attention  to  sisterhoods.  But  they  must  be  after 
the  Koman  pattern,  and  established  semi-secretly,  for  the  conventual 
system,  which  at  the  Keformation  was  rejected,  root  and  branch,  by 
the  English  nation,  and  for  very  good  reasons,  was  not  likely  to  be 
revived  without  creating  apprehension  and  clamour.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  Irish  and  Continental  convents  formed  models  for 
Pusey  and  his  followers,  and  very  soon  '  sisterhoods,'  as  they  are  called 
to  avoid  the  Eoman  name  and  lull  suspicion,  sprang  up  in  the  English 
Church,  with  their  vows  and  discipline,  penances  and  regulations,  in 
no  wise  differing  from  the  convents  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  some 
cases  the  vows  are  lifelong  and  in  all  they  are,  if  not  actually,  yet 
morally,  so  coercive  as  to  deprive  the  devotee  of  her  personal  liberty, 
to  strip  her  of  her  property,  and  to  make  her  the  bondslave  of  the 
mother  superior  and  father  confessor,  who  dispose  of  her  and  all  she 
possesses  at  their  own  discretion. 

The  actual  wording  of  the  vows — called  by  the  harmless  word 
'  rules  ' — of  holy  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity  are  nol;  easy  to  dis- 
cover, for,  like  everything  promoted  by  the  Eitualistic  party,  they  are 
preserved  in  the  strictest  secrecy ;  but  a  lady  who  for  some  years  was 
an  inmate  of  one  of  Dr.  Pusey 's  sisterhoods,  has  given  to  the  public 
the  benefit  of  her  own  painful  experience,  and  anyone  who  cares  to 
read  more  about  the  real  nature  of  these  Koman  settlements  in  the 
English  Church,  whether  at  East  Grinstead,  Kilburn,  Clewer,  All 
Saints,  Margaret  Street,  or  elsewhere  can  find  full  particulars  in  a 
little  volume  called  Sisterhoods  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  Miss 
Goodman. 

Their  teaching  may  be  judged  by  a  book  on  confession  and  abso- 
lution edited  by  the  All  Saints'  Sisters,  written  by  '  Father '  Maturin, 
which  contains  questions  of  such  a  nature  that  they  do  not  admit  of 
being  copied  or  quoted  :  also  by  another,  with  the  preface  by  '  Father  ' 
Benson,  in  which  he  says,  speaking  of  the  religious  life :  '  A  sister  has 
made  sacrifice  of  her'will  in  taking  the  vqws  of  obedience.  She  is  no 
more  her  own,  but  (rod's,  and  she  must  obey  her  superiors  for  God's 
sake,  yielding  herself  like  wax  to  be  moulded  unresistingly.' 

The  mission  of  these  sisters  has  been  to  nurse  among  the  sick  and 
to  visit  the  poor,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  been  earnest 
and  devoted  women  who  have  brought  comfort  and  relief  of  suffering: 
to  many  a  sick-bed  and  troubled  home.  Neither  must  we  ignore  the 
fact  that  sisterhoods  have  often  proved  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of 
women  whose  natural  tendencies  fitted  them  more  especially  for  a  life 
of  ministration  to  others.  But  we  must  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
essential  dangers  of  vesting  such  powers  as  conventual  life  affords  in 
the  hands  of  a  practically  secret  society  without  any  supervision  from 
outside,  or  any  possibility  of  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion 
influencing  its  actions. 

Unfortunately  their  ministration  among  the  sick  poor  has  placed 
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in  their  hands  the  management,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  convalescent 
homes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  well-substantiated 
instances  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice  of  undue  and  un- 
warrantable pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inmates  to 
force  them  to  confession  and  into  compliance  with  other  extreme 
demands. 

An  extract  from  one  amongst  many  testimonies  perhaps  best 
illustrates  this  : 

At  this  present  time  a  young  woman  is  residing  at  Canterbury  who  some 
time  ago,  having  been  very  ill,  was  induced  to  enter  a  convalescent  home  (her 
own  limited  means  being  inadequate  to  procure  a  change  of  air  at  her  own 
charges).  In  that  place  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  all  the  elements  of  ad- 
vanced Kitualistic  practices,  including  espionage  and  the  confession ;  but  to  this 
she  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  induced  to  go.  Threats  and  entreaties  alike 
failed ;  but  in  consequence  of  her  obstinate  resistance  she  was  allowed  to  suffer 
from  actual  want  of  food  and  otherwise  neglected.  Another  patient  there  was,  as 
she  informed  me,  a  young  girl  from  London,  a  Wesleyan,  who  was  similarly  laid 
siege  to,  but  she  got  on  better,  being  less  stubborn,  and  more  easily  entreated ;  her 
obliging  compliance  was  rewarded,  and  the  patient  justified  her  surrender  in  the 
following  remark :  '  When  we  are  at  Home  we  must  do  as  Rome  does  ;  but  when 
I  get  out  again  I  shall  return  to  my  old,,  ways.'  Fear  and  the  general  terrorism 
of  the  home  to  refractory  patients  caused  the  one  to  comply,  but  induced  an 
unspeakable  nervous  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  resisted  to  the 
end. 

Thus  have  the  Eittialistic  party  carried  out  their  programme,  and 
we  may  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  to  ascertain  and  fully  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  Pusey 
and  his  descendants  have  achieved  the  aim  they  proposed  to  them- 
selves, viz.  that  of  Catholicising,  i.e.  Eomanising,  the  English  Church. 
It  is  of  course  difficult  to  declare  with  any  certainty  what  proportion 
of  the  population  have  been  won  over  to  such  views,  but  from  all  the 
facts  that  come  before  one's  notice — facts  well  attested  from  many 
parts  of  England— it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  evil 
we  deplore  is  a  very  widespread  one,  and  unless  prompt  measures  are 
taken  we  shall  find  it  has  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  defy  sup- 
pression. 

With  a  foresight  and  wisdom,  which  from  their  point  of  view 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  the  Kitualists  have  acquired,  if  not 
the  entire  control,  at  any  rate  a  predominating  influence  in  most  of 
the  institutions,  theological,  philanthropic,  and  educational,  in  the 
pountry.  The  heads  of  most  of  the  theological  colleges  are  members 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  before-named  secret  societies.  At  one  of 
them  the  Sarum  Breviary  is  used. 

The  books  recommended  to  the  students  maintain  views  on 
matters  of  doctrine  and  ritual  which  verge  so  much  on  Komanism 
as  to  make  the  dividing  line  most  difficult  to  detect.  They  are 
calculated  to  lead  the  mind  further  and  further  from  the  simplicity 
of  Protestant  truth.  Amongst  a  number  specially  recommended  as 
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'  exceptionally  valuable,'  a  recommendation,  it  is  said,  signed  by 
seven  bishops,  are  two  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  one 
being  entitled  The  Priest's  Prayer-book  and  the  other  Dr.  Pusey's 
Manual  for  Confessors.  The  former,  which  has  attained  a  circulation 
of  20,000  copies,  contains  a  number  of  services  or  '  offices,'  as  they 
are  termed,  of  a  character  which  to  the  ordinary  mind  appears  most 
superstitious  and  unsound ;  such,  for  instance,  as  services  for  the 
blessing  of  vestments,  of  salt  and  water  that  it  may  avail  for  the 
casting  out  of  devils ;  of  candles,  of  ashes,  of  church  decorations,  of 
servers,  and  other  trivial  offices ;  also  litanies  for  the  dead.  A 
perusal  of  the  book  can  alone  show  its  true  tendencies.  The 
Manual  for  Confessors  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Pusey  from  the  Eoman 
Catholic  book  on  the  subject  by  the  Abbe  Gaume  after  the  exposure 
of  the  Priest  in  Absolution,  which  had  been  adapted  from  the  same 
work.  Even  if  the  worst  features  of  that  book  have  been  eliminated, 
still  the  fact  of  a  Manual  for  Confessors  being  so  highly  recommended 
to  young  clergy  indicates  the  importance  ecclesiastical  authorities 
attach  to  the  subject. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Eomanists,  their  Eitualistic  brethren 
in  the  English  Church  make  known  the  importance  they  attach,  as 
a  tactical  move,  to  the  early  teaching  of  the  young  by  spreading 
their  net  over  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  country.  Through 
the  agency  of  such  societies  as  the  Woodward  Schools,  the  Kilburn 
Sisterhood  and  Clewer  Schools,  the  Arthur  Tooth  Orphanage,  the 
Hurstpierpoint  and  Lancing  Colleges,  and  through  many  fashionable 
boarding  schools  at  Brighton,  Folkestone,  Weymouth,  and  Bognor, 
determined  efforts  are  made  to  indoctrinate  the  coming  generation 
with  the  undiluted  tenets  of  Home.  Grave  confirmation  of  the  above 
statements  has  been  supplied  to  the  writer  by  a  lady  who  has  had  an 
experience  of  many  years  as  a  teacher  in  various  boarding  schools  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  who  has  seen  much  of  the  harm 
that  is  being  done.  She  states  that  at  one  school  in  particular, 
where  she  resided  two  years,  confession  is  strongly  advised,  and 
she  herself  eventually  had  to  leave  owing  to  her  refusal  to  confess. 
Fasting  in  Lent  and  Advent,  besides  on  all  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
was  compulsory ;  attendance  at  High  Celebration  as  an  act  of  worship 
was  the  rule ;  the  pupils  were  taken  to  as  many  as  five  services  on  a 
Sunday  to  various  churches  where  extreme  ritual  was  practised.  At 
one  of  these  churches  they  witnessed  a  procession  on  Palm  Sunday 
in  which  a  donkey  bearing  a  lay  figure  of  our  Lord  was  led  up  the 
aisle  by  the  choirmen,  provoking  laughter  on  the  part  of  some  and 
hysteria  among  others.  The  whole  system  produced  a  state  of  un- 
healthy religious  excitement  which  left  the  pupils  weary  in  body  and 
mind,  and  which  had  to  be  counteracted  by  excitement  of  a  secular 
character,  such  as  dancing  and  theatricals.  The  girls  were  strongly 
enjoined,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  by  the  Principal,  to  keep  their 
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instruction  a  profound  secret  from  those  who  had  not  the  same 
'  religious  privileges '  as  themselves.  Parents  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  to  consider  the  grave  responsibility  which  lies  upon  them  to 
assure  themselves  by  personal  investigation  as  to  the  teaching  which 
their  daughters  are  receiving  on  religious  subjects  at  the  most 
impressionable  time  of  their  lives. 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  is  this.  The  education  supplied  is 
exceedingly  cheap,  and  in  some  case  free,  in  consequence  of  the 
schools  being  largely  supported  and  in  fact  almost  subsidised  by 
wealthy  Komanising  laymen.  For  this  reason  the  poorer  clergy  and 
those  in  straitened  circumstances  send  their  children  to  these  educa- 
tional establishments.  There  is  an  urgent  need  of  providing  an 
inexpensive  and  efficient  system  of  education  on  sound  Church  of 
England  lines  for  this  class,  or  else  Protestant  principles  will  continue 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pressing  lack  of  means  in  educating  the 
children  of  those  whose  position  in  life  involves  a  certain  regard  for 
external  appearance,  but  who  are  often  in  reality  worse  off  than 
those  below  them  in  the  social  scale.  The  work  of  proselytising  the 
young  is  being  most  secretly  but  most  steadily  carried  on,  and  if 
allowed  to  continue  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  no  need 
of  conversions  to  Eome,  for  we  shall  find  that  a  generation  has  grown 
up  to  whom  the  Eoman  will  be  their  natural  faith. 

The  future  condition  of  England  presents,  therefore,  a  serious 
problem  to  every  Protestant  member  o  the  community.  Should 
the  dream  of  the  Eitualist  be  fulfilled,  and  reunion  with  Rome  be 
accomplished,  what  will  the  effect  be  on  our  national  life  and 
character? 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  answer  we  must  consider  what  England 
would  have  been  without  the  Reformation,  and  a  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  nations,  such  as  Spain  and  Italy,  where  the 
Roman  Church  has  retained  undisputed  sway,  will  be  of  use  to  us. 

The  ignorance  which  it  has  ever  been  the  object  of  Rome  to 
encourage  has  prevented  the  development  of  science,  of  manufactures, 
of  commerce,  of  private  enterprise,  in  fact  of  everything  which  con- 
duces to  a  nation's  growth  and  prosperity,  and  has  checked  every 
movement  towards  social  and  political  freedom.  If  we,  then,  contrast 
with  this  the  picture  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  England  from 
the  days  of  the  great  Queen  with  the  Drakes  and  Raleighs  of  her 
time,  men  who  were  the  outcome  of  the  new  birth  of  the  country  to 
religious  freedom,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  tolerate  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  blighting  power  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

The  Reformation  was  the  revolt  of  the  mind  of  the  northern 
nations  from  the  bondage  of  priestly  rule,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  every  individual  to  answer  for  his  actions  to  his  Creator 
without  the  intervention  of  man.  It  was  based  on  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  the  true  knowledge  of  which  makes  priestcraft  impossible. 
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If  we  return  to  Home  we  cannot  look  to  do  so  with  impunity ; 
our  national  character  must  suffer.  On  the  one  hand  the  result 
would  be  that  the  ranks  of  agnosticism  and  scepticism  would  receive 
a  large  addition  from  those  who  form  the  brain  and  nerve  of  the 
nation,  men  who  are  too  independent  to  accept  the  self-arrogated 
declaration  of  a  sacerdotal  order,  too  truly  God-fearing  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  for  their  actions  and  take  shelter  behind  a  man- 
granted  absolution,  too  logical  and  too  enlightened  to  be  deceived 
by  mediaeval  and  mystical  explanations,  too  free  for  any  form  of 
thraldom. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  religious-minded  would  be  de- 
veloped a  bigotry  which  is  equally  to  be  dreaded. 

With  its  twin  evils,  formalism  and  priestcraft,  Home  exercises  an 
insidious  and  deadly  influence  over  its  adherents  ;  for  while  formalism 
impairs  spiritual  worship,  priestcraft  tends  to  take  away  the  thought 
of  God,  and  to  substitute  a  human  intermediary  ;  the  one  cuts  at  the 
root  of  sincerity  and  truth  in  the  character,  the  other  destroys  its 
moral  fibre  and  self-reliance  ;  the  former  finds  its  ultimate  expression 
in  the  stupendous  imposture  of  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation, 
and  the  latter  in  what  the  great  Bishop  Wilberforce  rightly  stigma- 
tised as  '  the  crowning  curse  of  Romanism,'  auricular  confession. 
One  takes  the  realisation  of  God  away  from  the  worshipper  and 
fixes  it  on  a  visible  object,  and  the  other  places  him  at  the  mercy 
of  man. 

The  contemplation,  then,  of  this  picture  of  unbelief  on  the  one 
hand  and  superstition  on  the  other,  which  must  inevitably  follow  on 
reunion  with  Eome,  together  with  all  the  facts  that  have  been 
brought  forward  to  show  that  such  a  danger  is  not  an  imaginary  one, 
must  surely  arouse  the  indifferent,  and  stimulate  all  classes  to 
prompt  action  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Ritualism  before  it  is  too  late. 

But  there  is  also  a  political  danger  which  should  urge  us  to 
action,  and  with  which  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Church 
matters  threatens  us.  This  peril  is  perhaps  more  imminent  than 
the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  England  of  any  immediate 
triumph  for  the  dreamers  of  reunion ;  but  any  very  considerable 
schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church  may  bring  about  a  catastrophe 
which  is  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded,  viz.  that  of  disestablishment. 
We  are  aware  of  the  forces  that  already  exist  in  the  country  bent  on 
achieving  this  object,  and  the  position  of  the  Church  is  therefore 
sufficiently  precarious  to  demand  the  united  energies  of  its  members 
so  as  to  preserve  it  in  its  rights  and  traditions.  But  torn  with 
dissensions  from  within,  it  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  its  enemies 
from  without,  and  its  internal  condition  would  become  the  plausible 
excuse  for  some  unscrupulous  politicians  to  shear  it  of  its  endow- 
ments. 

Crippled,  unrespected,  and  deprived  of  its  historical  and  political 
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associations,  the  Church  of  England  as  we  now  know  it  would  have 
ceased  to  exist.  This  is  a  result  which  all  who  value  the  blessings 
of  an  Established  Church  contemplate  with  apprehension,  and  for 
this  reason  they  view  the  Romeward  movement  with  alarm. 

The  contest  is  now  in  progress.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  is  being, 
borne  by  the  Evangelical  party,  but  single-handed  they  are  unequal 
to  the  struggle ;  neither  do  they  represent  all  the  forces  in  the 
country  which  are  available  to  oppose  Romanism. 

There  is  another  powerful  body  which  might  if  it  would  be  a 
determining  factor  in  the  present  controversy,  viz.  the  old  High 
Church  party,  which  was  represented  during  the  Oxford  Movement 
by  men  such  as  Bishops  Wilberforce,  Moberly,  Blomfield,  Words- 
worth, Harold  Browne,  besides  Dean  Hook,  the  late  Earl  Selborne,. 
and  others. 

While  deeply  sympathising  with  and  largely  co-operating  in  the 
good  work  of  infusing  new  life  into  the  slumbering  Church,  they  yet 
early  detected  and  strongly  condemned  the  Romeward  tendencies  of 
Pusey  and  his  followers,  and  consistently  opposed  any  measures 
which  they  believed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and 
tenets  of  our  Church.  Since  their  time  this  party,  though  still 
largely  represented  both  amongst  the  clergy  and  laity,  has  allowed 
itself,  by  apathy  in  action  and  inaccuracy  of  description,  to  be  con- 
founded by  the  ignorant  with  the  Ritualists. 

The  public,  who  do  not  study  these  questions,  do  not  grasp 
the  vast  difference  which  exists  between  '  High  Churchism  '  and 
*  Ritualism : '  the  former  aims  merely  at  the  adoption  of  larger  views 
on  sacramental  truths  and  Church  government,  as  well  as  greater 
respect  for  ancient  usages  in  reverent  interpretation  of  the  ser- 
vices, whereas  Ritualism  has  as  its  avowed  and  ultimate  goal 
'  reunion  with  Rome,'  not  by  means  of  individual  secessions,  but  by 
a  return  in  her  corporate  capacity  as  an  entire  Church  to  the  home 
from  which  it  considers  itself  banished.  May  we  not  appeal  to  this 
High  Church  party,  as  inheritors  of  historic  traditions  and  honourable 
instincts,  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  men  who,  while  taking 
the  emoluments  of  our  Church,  are  yet  betraying  the  citadel  to  the 
foe?  May  we  not  look  to  them  to  join  with  all  the  Protestant 
Catholics  of  England  in  fighting  the  battle  of  that  vast  part  of  the 
nation  which  clings  with  undying  affection  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  ? 

CORNELIA  WIMBORNE. 
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HAVING  latterly  given  some  attention  to  the  complicated  question  of 
Church  patronage,  I  am  desirous  of  making  some  remarks  upon  the 
well-meant  Benefices  Act  lately  passed,  because  I  believe  there  has 
been  much  exaggeration  as  to  the  extent  of  the  particular  evils  which 
it  is  intended  to  remedy,  and  also  as  to  the  power  of  any  legislation, 
still  more  of  such  highly  experimental  legislation  as  is  most  of  that 
Act,  effectually  to  remove  them ;  and  further  because  I  fear  it  is 
likely  to  secure  far  less  benefit,  and  inflict  far  greater  hardship  and 
injustice,  than  its  authors  intended  or  expected. 

Some  of  its  provisions  claimed  my  hearty  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. As  the  patronage  of  livings  is  of  a  mixed  character,  neither 
on  the  one  hand  wholly  a  matter  of  trust,  much  less  on  the  other 
wholly  a  matter  of  property,  there  seems  quite  sufficient  reason  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  next  presentations  as  such.  For  as 
long  as  what  is  called  '  Simony '  is  a  legal  offence  in  dealing  with 
benefices,  some  provision  for  preventing  colourable  evasions  seems 
justifiable  and  desirable,  if  only  to  stop  the  persistent  and  generally 
exaggerated  complaints  on  the  subject  by  enemies  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  Act,  however,  in  order  to  render  absolutely  impossible 
a  few  very  improbable  cases  of  abuse,  seems  unjustly  and  unreason- 
ably to  restrict  the  exercise  of  patronage  as  regards  advowsons, 
without  providing  any  compensation  for  the  undeniably  serious 
consequent  depreciation  in  their  value.  These  novel  and  extreme 
restrictions  will  involve  great  hardship — nay,  heavy  actual  loss — in 
various  instances  to  persons  who  have  not  engaged  in  any  illegal  or 
culpable  transaction  in  connection  with  their  advowsons.  They  thus, 
by  much  diminishing  the  value  of  advowsons  without  any  compensa- 
tion, appear  certain  to  weaken  the  general  sense  of  the  security  of 
property  lawfully  enjoyed  and  dealt  with  ;  and  this  seems  in  itself  a 
danger  which  ought  not  to  be  wholly  ignored  in  these  days. 

I  have  always  thought  that  livings  so  objectionably  exceptional 
in  character  as  '  donatives '  and  '  peculiars '  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  continue.  Indeed,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  long  before  the 
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legal  abolition  of  peculiars,  I  suggested,  and  joined  in  a  deed,  putting 
one  of  them  under  episcopal  jurisdiction.  I  regard  therefore  with 
much  satisfaction  the  abolition  of  donatives  by  the  Act.  They  have 
long  afforded  great  facilities  for  abuses. 

All  patronage  must  be  vested  in  some  person  or  persons,  and 
those  persons,  being  human  with  human  imperfections,  have  in  all 
time  too  often  regarded  it  as  available  for  personal,  family,  or  party 
purposes.  And  it  will  continue  to  be  so  regarded  more  or  less 
according  to  the  prevalence,  or  the  reverse,  of  a  high  standard  of 
public  duty  in  its  dispensers,  and  the  existence  of  a  widely  felt 
interest  and  influential  public  opinion  respecting  its  exercise. 
Private  patronage  of  livings  has  been  of  late  increasingly  described 
as  objectionable  in  itself,  though  I  have  not  heard  what  new  arrange- 
ments have  been  proposed  to  replace  it.  But  this  opinion  is  quite  at 
variance  with  that  of  various  eminent  Churchmen,  lay  and  clerical, 
including,  as  I  happen  to  know,  at  least  one  recent  primate  of  long 
and  varied  episcopal  experience,  who  all,  on  the  contrary,  have  held 
that  the  great  variety  of  persons  of  different  classes  and  professions 
exercising  Church  patronage  has  been  decidedly  advantageous  to  the 
Church  in  several  ways.  So  I  was  glad,  though  not  at  all  surprised, 
to  hear  that  zealous  Churchman  and  veteran  statesman,  Lord  Cran- 
brook,  declare  his  belief  that  private  patronage  on  the  whole  had 
been  at  least  as  well  exercised  as  public  patronage,  including  that  of 
the  bishops. 

In  the  days  of  John  Wesley,  who  would  now  be  recognised  as 
a  most  zealous,  able,  and  hard-working  clergyman,  instead  of  being 
held  up  to  obloquy  as  a  dangerous  schismatic,  what  benefices  would 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  most  devout  and  devoted  ministers  in 
the  Church  had  it  not  been  for  private  patronage  ?  Bishoprics, 
deaneries,  and  canonries  we  know  they  had  no  chance  of  getting. 
During  much  of  the  Georgian  era  most  of  the  official  dispensers, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  of  Church  patronage  looked  upon 
earnest  Christian  preaching  and  pastoral  work  as  the  fruit  of  mis- 
guided, if  not  mischievous,  enthusiasm.  But  for  private  unofficial 
Church  patronage,  still  fewer  of  those  valuable  men  who  did  so  much 
to  rouse  the  Church  from  its  torpor  would  have  held  benefices 
rendering  them,  unlike  curates,  to  some  extent  independent  of 
episcopal  favour  or  displeasure. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
have  to  bestow  the  livings  nominally  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  the 
one  as  head  of  the  Government  or  else  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  other  as  head  of  the  judges,  and  both  as  Cabinet 
Ministers,  can  have,  compatibly  with  their  still  more  important 
duties,  little  leisure  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  about 
clergymen  requisite  for  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  bestowal  of  the 
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many  livings  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  For  this  reason,  and 
for  this  alone,  high  as  the  standard  of  religious  duty  in  successive 
holders  of  those  great  offices  has  happily  on  the  average  for  many  years 
notoriously  been,  it  would  be  very  undesirable  that  the  number  of 
livings  at  their  disposal  should  be  materially  increased.  Indeed,  I 
remember  few  minor  Acts  relating  to  the  Church  passed,  and  for  some 
time  at  least  worked,  with  more  general  approval,  than  that  for 
enabling  Crown  livings  with  very  small  incomes  to  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  added  to  the  endowment  of  the  particular  living. 
We  have  not  heard  of  any  proposal  for  the  extensive  transfer  of 
Government  Church  patronage  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops  or  vice  versa, 
and  have  no  reason  to  expect  either  at  present.  If  private  patronage 
were  nearly  all  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Government  of  the  day  or  to 
'the  Episcopate,  it  would  seem  likely  that  different  schools  of  religious 
thought  successively  predominant  in  the  Church  would  become  too 
•exclusively  represented,  not  only  among  the  Church  dignitaries 
owing  their  appointment  to  the  Government  of  the  day  (which, 
judging  from  experience,  would  seem  inevitable),  but  also  by  degrees 
in  the  parishes  throughout  the  country.  And  this  is  a  result  not 
to  be  contemplated  without  some  anxiety  by  the  large  proportion  (I 
believe  the  great  majority)  of  Churchmen  who  regard  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  Established  Church  within  the  fair  limits  of  the 
Prayer-book  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  not  to  say  the  Homilies 
also,  as  one  of  its  most  marked  and  valuable  characteristics.  The 
present  arrangement  (it  can  hardly  be  called  a  system),  under  which 
the  patronage  of  livings  is  vested  in  a  great  variety  of  persons 
belonging  to  different  classes  and  professions,  does  to  a  certain  extent 
practically  secure  this  :  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  that  would 
•do  so.  Lord  Grey's  proposed  sub-section,  in  my  opinion  ill  conceived 
•and  ill  worded,  was  happily  rejected.  But  the  support  given  to  it, 
•even  by  some  prelates,  leads  me  to  add  that  the  plan  of  letting 
parishioners  elect  their  incumbent  has  not  generally,  I  understand, 
worked  at  all  well ;  and  has  indeed,  I  believe,  in  several  instances 
been  replaced  by  that  of  vesting  the  patronage  in  a  few  persons 
deliberately  chosen  by  the  parishioners  and  not  in  view  of  any 
imminent  vacancy.  Certainly  one  of  my  early  recollections  is  hearing 
of  the  bribery,  treating,  and  drunkenness  prevailing  during  the 
continuance  of  the  contest  for  the  incumbency  in  a  parish  where 
that  unusual  system  of  election  had  long  existed. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Act  is  apparently  to  save  time,  trouble, 
and  expense  to  the  bishops  in  preventing  the  institution  of  undesir- 
able incumbents  to  livings  and  getting  rid  of  such  when  holding 
livings  ;  which  is  undoubtedly  in  itself  a  very  desirable  object.  But 
in  promoting  it,  the  great  danger  of  the  condemnation  without  a 
fair  trial,  of  innocent  calumniated  presentees,  with  its  terrible 
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consequences  to  their  reputation  and  prospects,  seems  quite  to  have 
been  ignored.  No  regular  trial  by  the  bishop  is  even  professed  to  have 
been  secured  to  presentees,  however  earnestly  they  may  demand  it ; 
and  they  will  have  only  one  fair  public  trial,  which  will  be  final  and 
conclusive;  viz.  the  probably  tardy  and  costly  one  on  appeal 
before  the  archbishop  and  a  lay  judge.  Instead  of,  as  in  old  times, 
the  clergy  having  any  benefit  beyond  ordinary  citizens  when  accused 
and  on  their  trial,  they  alone  of  English  citizens  will  henceforth  be 
deprived  of  the  right  enjoyed  by  all  the  rest,  of  seeking  redress  in 
our  public  courts  of  justice.  The  Church  of  England,  to  which  so 
many  of  us  are  deeply  attached,  is  passing  through  a  grave  crisis, 
and  there  seems  some  danger  lest  alienation  of  the  Christian  laity  as 
a  body  be  caused  or  augmented  by  the  clergy  either  assuming  or 
being  invested  with  a  narrower  professional  character  than  may  be 
really  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  a  National  Church. 

We  are  told  that  the  Bill  was  welcomed  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation.  But  those  clergymen  who  view  it  with  distrust,  if  not 
alarm  (and  they  are  numerous),  naturally  shrink  from  coming  for- 
ward to  oppose  it.  Even  were  the  case  otherwise,  their  judgment  upon 
the  details  of  Parliamentary  Bills  would  not  inspire  much  confidence. 

I  repeat  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Act  for  ensuring  to  the  pre- 
sentee more  than  a  single  public  judicial  hearing  of  his  case  by  a 
legal  assessor  as  well  as  by  a  prelate  with  witnesses  upon  oath  and 
liable  to  cross-examination  ;  and  that  is  the  tardy  costly  one  on  appeal 
to  the  archbishop. 

Several  new  and  rather  vague  grounds  are  enumerated  in  Clause  2 
of  the  Act,  on  any  of  which  the  bishop  may  refuse  to  institute  a 
presentee,  but  (as  far  as  I  can  see)  no  particular  procedure  is  pre- 
scribed to  the  bishop  for  ascertaining  any  of  them ;  and  the  bishop's 
decision  may  be  arrived  at  by  him  alone,  without  even  letting  the 
.presentee  meet  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  on  whose  testimony 
he  is  refused  institution,  with  such  serious  consequences  to  him, 
unless  he  succeeds  on  appeal  in  getting  the  bishop's  decision  reversed. 
This  absence  of  all  direction  to  the  bishop  when  inquiring  into  the 
grounds  of  a  practically  public  refusal  involving  terrible  consequences 
to  the  presentee  seems,  as  I  more  than  once  reminded  the  House  of 
Lords,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  full  and  clear  recommendation  in 
the  Eeport  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  which  was  signed 
in  1883,  after  hearing  much  evidence,  by  almost  every  one  of  the 
twenty-five  commissioners.  That  Eoyal  Commission  comprised  among 
other  distinguished  persons  two  archbishops,  three  bishops,  and 
seven  clergymen,  three  of  them  since  made  bishops,  several  eminent 
lawyers,  including  the  Chief  Justice,  some  of  them  already  judges, 
some  since  become  so  ;  and  it  made  these  among  other  recommenda- 
tions : 
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If  the  clergyman  does  not  submit,  or  the  complainant  does  not  consent,  to  the 
bishop  pronouncing  sentence  without  trial,  a  complainant  may  set  down  the  case 
for  hearing  before  the  Diocesan  Court.  The  Diocesan  Court  shall  consist  of  the 
bishop,  with  whom  shall  sit  as  legal  assessor  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  or  some 
other  person  learned  in  the  law  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  unless  the  bishop 
shall  call  upon  the  chancellor  to  hear  the  case  alone,  or  sends  it  direct  to  the  Court 
of  the  Province  if  both  parties  consent. 

The  amendment  which  I  moved  in  Committee  to  this  effect,  and 
almost  in  these  very  words,  was  misapprehended,  unintentionally 
misrepresented,  and  negatived. 

The  next  recommendation  was  this,  to  which  there  were  a  few, 
but  very  few,  objectors  : 

That  an  Appeal  shall  lie  from  the  Diocesan  Court  to  the  Court  of  the  Province, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  Official  Principal. 

— evidently  as  sole  judge.  In  short,  these  eminent  ecclesiastics  and 
lawyers  agreed  that,  though  a  lawyer  might  in  some  instances,  a 
bishop  might  not,  sit  alone  on  these  cases ;  so  great  was  evidently 
their  distrust  of  the  judicial,  as  distinguished  from  the  administrative, 
-discretion  of  the  bishops.  Indeed,  Archbishop  Thomson,  with  two 
more  clerical  commissioners,  besides  others  including  the  Chief 
Justice,  objected  to  the  bishop  having  a  veto  on  proceedings  under 
the  Public  Worship  Eegulation  Act. 

Lord  Penzance  stated  his  reasons  against  the  bishop  even  pre- 
siding in  his  Diocesan  Court,  in  these  striking  sentences : — 

The  administration  of  law,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  by  a  court  implies 
the  application  to  individual  cases  of  strict  and  constant  rules  adhered  to  continu- 
ously, not  only  by  the  court  itself,  but  uniformly  by  all  courts  of  similar  jurisdic- 
tion throughout  the  realm.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  a  consistent  body  of 
legal  decision  and  settled  interpretation  of  the  written  rules,  regulations,  and  other 
written  documents,  in  which  the  law  is  embodied,  is  gradually  built  up,  accumulated, 
and  maintained.  And  it  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  men  come  to  know  what  is 
forbidden  and  what  allowed  to  them  by  the  law,  and  are  able  to  guide  their  con- 
duct accordingly.  Speaking  generally,  where  discretion  begins  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  as  such  ends. 

For  the  administration  of  strict  law  in  this  sense  I  do  not  think  that  an  eccle- 
siastic is  by  his  training  and  acquirements  well  qualified.  It  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  a  bishop  would  not  be  careful  to  follow  decided  cases,  with  which  perhaps  he 
would  be  little  familiar ;  that  he  would  be  apt  to  import  into  his  enunciation  of  the 
law  considerations  of  policy  and  the  elasticity  of  discretion ;  while  in  controversial 
matters  of  doctrine  there  would  be  room  for  the  apprehension  that  he  might  bring 
to  judicial  decision  opinions  already  formed  and  perhaps  strongly  held  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  controversy.  The  probable  result  would  be  a  startling  diver- 
gence of  decision  in  different  dioceses,  which  by  rendering  the  law  uncertain  would 
bring,  it  into  discredit  and  impair  its  efficiency. 

In  saying  what  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  now,  I  beg  to  disclaim 
any  want  of  personal  respect  for  the  bishops  now  on  the  bench,  or 
any  wish  to  call  in  question  their  pious  zeal  and  self-sacrificing 
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labours.  They  contrast  most  favourably  in  that,  among  other  aspects, 
with  too  many  prelates  of  the  last,  and  even  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century.  But  sanctioned  by  the  high  authorities  just  cited,  I  much 
distrust  their  judicial  discretion,  on  which  such  large  new  demands 
are  made  by  this  statute.  And  I  must  add  that  various  more  or  less 
recent  acts  and  words  of  some  of  the  present  prelates  have  not 
inspired  many  of  the  lay  members,  at  least,  of  the  Church  with 
additional  confidence  in  their  possession  of  that  quality.  For 
instance,  notwithstanding  our  grateful  recollection  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  heroic  work  among  his  poor  flock  in  East  London  long  ago, 
during  an  epidemic  causing  panic  there,  we  cannot  forget  his  taking 
a  part  since  his  episcopate  in  three  practices  in  a  church,  all  of 
questionable  legality,  one  finally  pronounced  to  be  illegal  by  the 
highest  Court  of  Appeal,  the  other  two  not  to  be  so.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  he  at  once  intimated  his  intention  to  conform  to  the 
law  hereafter.  But  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  his  judicial 
discretion  ? 

Then,  what  can  be  thought  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  answer  to 
Mr.  Kensit,  a  parishioner  complaining  of  an  unquestionably  illegal 
service  in  his  parish  church  ?  A  service  not  in  the  Prayer-book  and 
unsanctioned  by  the  Ordinary.  It  was  an  answer  contrasting  very 
unfavourably  with  the  same  bishop's  subsequent  circular  letter  to  his 
clergy  ;  and  I  must  add  with  some  very  eloquent,  edifying,  and 
instructive  public  addresses  of  his  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

Then,  several  prelates  have  been  announcing  their  disapproval 
of  evening  Communions.  One  spoke  of  them  as  recent — a  rather 
indefinite  word.  I  remember  a  valued  old  friend  of  mine  who  died 
in  1870  lamenting  to  me  some  thirty  years  ago  over  the  discon- 
tinuance in  her  church  in  London  of  evening  Communion  on  Good 
Friday,  when  she  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  receive  it.  The 
Bishop  of  Eochester  might  have  known,  though  we  hope  he  did  not, 
that  my  own  much-respected  bishop  stated  publicly  at  his  primary 
visitation  in  Exeter,  twelve  years  ago,  that  he  had  for  years  regu- 
larly had  evening  Communions  monthly  in  his  populous  parish  at 
Hampstead,  which  were  the  most  numerously  attended  of  any,  and 
with  '  a  solemn  awe  and  reverence  that  no  man  could  doubt ; '  and 
said  that,  though  he  preferred  the  morning,  some  of  his  own 
'  holiest  and  happiest  Communions  had  been  at  eventide.'  He  went 
on  to  cite  high  testimonies  to  their  practical  value,  besides  his  own 
admittedly  great  experience  as  a  parish  priest ;  and  quoted  Bishop 
Phillpotts  briefly,  and  the  late  Bishop  Jeune's  charge  in  1867  at 
greater  length,  with  references  to  Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine  about 
evening  Communions  in  their  time  ;  and  quoted  also  the  late  Bishop 
Wordsworth's  addresses  to  show  their  perfect  legality.  Most  lay 
Churchmen  will  probably  attach  much  more  weight  to  Bishop- 
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Bickersteth's  example  and  opinion,  founded  on  the  three  high 
authorities  cited  by  him,  to  whom  may  be  added  one  yet  higher,  the 
late  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  also  the  late  Bishop  Thorold,  than  to  the 
very  positive  utterances  of  the  recently  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Kochester  and  a  few  other  prelates.  Looking  to  the  future  working 
of  the  Benefices  Act,  is  it  improbable  that  different  bishops,  each 
judicially  sitting  alone  in  his  diocese,  may  take  very  different  views 
of  what  previous  '  grave  neglect  of  duty  in  an  ecclesiastical  office '  by  a 
clergyman  requires  a  refusal  to  institute,  or  in  his  present  incum- 
bency requires  an  inhibition  to  minister  therein  ?  I  repeat  the  trial 
before  the  archbishop  with  a  lay  judge  as  assessor,  though  called  a 
trial  on  appeal,  is  really  the  first  and  only  regular  trial  that  a 
clergyman  will  have  under  the  Act.  The  bishop  may  have  decided 
without  giving  him  anything  like  a  trial,  and  indeed  must  have 
decided  without  giving  him  a  fair  one  with  witnesses  put  upon 
oath.  Dr.  Tristram,  as  a  reason  for  giving  one  real  appeal  from  the 
one  only  real  trial,  stated  that  judgments  of  such  eminent  judges 
as  Sir  H.  Jenner  Fust,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Sir  K.  Phillimore  in 
cases  of  the  misconduct  of  clergymen  had  been  reversed  on  appeal. 

I  have  throughout  written,  as  I  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
about  the  judicial,  as  distinguished  from  the  administrative,  discretion 
of  the  bishops.  What  I  dread  and,  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  tried  in  vain  to  render  impro- 
bable under  this  Act,  is  the  perfectly  unintentional  injustice  likely  to  be 
done  from  time  to  time  by  some  prelate  unaccustomed  duly  to  test 
and  weigh  evidence,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  misled  by  plausible 
charges  made  against  presentees  or  incumbents  (as  the  case  may 
be)  by  either  hostile  or  interested  parties,  the  value  of  whose  state- 
ments he  has  not  the  skill  and  experience  requisite  for  efficiently 
testing  before  pronouncing  his  decision ;  nor,  indeed,  has  he  authority 
given  him  by  the  Act  to  put  any  witness  on  his  oath  for  examination 
or  cross-examination  in  the  case.  I  dread  this  not  only  on  account  of 
the  terrible  injustice  liable  to  be  unconsciously  done  by  a  bishop  to 
an  innocent  man ;  but  also  on  account  of  the  discredit  which  the 
publication  of  any  well-authenticated  instances  of  such  injustice  may 
bring  upon  our  National  Church  and  its  chief  rulers. 

Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  administrative  discretion  must 
always  be  entrusted  to  persons  in  authority.  Bishops,  for  example, 
have  always,  I  believe,  had,  and  have,  the  power  to  grant,  refuse,  or 
withdraw  any  curate's  licence,  if  they  think  fit,  without  being  legally 
accountable  to  any  one.  And  no  doubt  this  power  was  sometimes 
very  despotically  used.  I  well  remember  some  sixty  years  ago- 
hearing  from  an  elderly  clergyman  how  in  his  earlier  days  a  curate, 
a  friend  of  his,  had  received  an  intimation  from  his  bishop  not  to 
assist  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which,  like  many 
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Churchmen  at  that  time,  his  lordship  disapproved,  and  that  in 
my  reverend  friend's  conviction  non-compliance  on  the  curate's  part 
would  have  been  very  imprudent.  But  in  our  happier  days  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  more  than  once  of  hearing  more  than  one  primate 
advocate  the  claims  of  that  noble  society  along  with  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  other  celebrated  Nonconformist  ministers  on  the  same  platform. 
And  I  remember  hearing,  some  fifty  years  ago,  that  Bishop  Phillpotts, 
by  persistently  refusing  to  license  exemplary  curates  selected  by 
some  of  his  clergy  of  whose  political  or  theoretical  views  he  dis- 
approved, practically  obliged  them  either  to  forego  the  much-needed 
help  of  a  curate,  or  to  accept  one  virtually  appointed  by  the  bishop ; 
and  I  feel  confident  that  this  statement  was  by  no  means  wholly 
unfounded.  He  was  a  very  learned,  very  able,  very  active,  and  not 
over-scrupulous  political  partisan. 

But  these  instances — and  they  were  by  no  means  singular — only 
exemplify  the  general  truth  that  power  is  liable  to  be  misused ;  and 
that  every  facility  for  use  must  be  a  facility  for  abuse,  and  every 
check  upon  abuse  must  be  an  impediment  to  use.  I  am  far  from 
suggesting,  nor  have  I  heard  it  suggested,  that  the  practically 
unfettered  discretion  of  bishops  with  regard  to  curates  should  be 
restricted.  And  I  cannot  say  that  in  these  days  I  much  fear  any 
despotic  or  tyrannical  abuse  by  present  bishops  of  their  very  great 
powers  over  curates. 

Then  the  bishops  have  a  large  amount  of  patronage  at  their 
disposal.  In  my  earlier  days  I  used  to  hear  much,  and  no  doubt 
often  with  only  too  good  cause,  of  the  nepotism  of  many  of  them  in 
its  bestowal.  We  have  reason  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  great 
improvement  observable  for  some  time  in  this  respect.  I  have 
already  stated  some  reasons  why  it  seems  undesirable  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  should  be  materially  increased.  Some  of 
these  apply  also  to  the  patronage  of  bishops,  especially  if  it  is  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  private  patronage. 

Though  I  hope  and  fully  believe  that  some  really  good  results 
will  be  produced  by  this  Act,  it  seems  liable  to  produce  some  bad 
ones  also,  little  contemplated  by  its  authors  and  eager  supporters. 
Individually,  of  course,  we  can  none  of  us  propose  to  ourselves  too 
high  a  standard  of  duty,  and  even  the  best  will  be  sure  to  feel 
conscious  of  having  again  and  again  lamentably  fallen  short  of  it. 
But  we  may  easily  propose,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  temper 
of  a  particular  time,  injudicious  and  misleading  tests  of  the  fulfilment 
of  duty  by  the  members  of  a  numerous  profession,  which  may  too 
probably  lead  in  some  cases  to  hypocrisy  and  eye-service  in  the  most 
sacred  calling ;  and  also  to  adulation  degrading  to  the  adulator  and 
ensnaring  to  the  adulated  ;  for  even  good  men  are  liable  to  be  misled 
by  artful  appeals  to  their  best  and  highest  motives. 
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As  an  attached  member  of  the  Established  Church,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  a  measure  so  well  meant,  and 
introduced  expressly  to  remedy  some  real  evils,  should  in  the  opinion 
of  many  have  dealt  so  incautiously  with  several  difficult  and  compli- 
cated questions.  I  can  only  hope,  though  at  my  age  I  am  unlikely 
to  live  to  see  it,  that  all  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  Act's  authors 
and  supporters  may  be  realised,  and  that  none  of  my  unfavour- 
able anticipations  about  it  may  be  verified. 

FORTESCUE. 


VOL.  XLIV— No.  260  P  P 
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THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley  published' 
two  admirable  volumes  upon  that  ever  interesting  country,  France, 
and,  apparently  despairing  of  being  able  to  reconcile  the  moods, 
temper  and  opposite  humours  which  he  had  noticed  in  the  course  of 
his  laborious  and  useful  study  of  the  French,  called  them  '  a  complex 
product  of  civilisation.'  We  wonder  why.  Because,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  greater  self-consciousness  such  as  Mr.  Mallock  in  Is  Life 
Worth  Living?  has  so  forcibly  pointed  out  as  being  the  peculiar 
development  of  modern  society  throughout  the  world,  it  seems  to  us, 
who  know  and  love  them  well,  that  civilisation  has  had  hardly  any 
influence  on  the  national  characteristics  of  the  French,  which  are  no 
more  complex  than  is  nature  itself  as  seen  in  the  growth  of  a  tree  or 
plant  or  any  other  living  thing.,  A  variety  of  colours  or  of  foliage  does 
not  necessarily  involve  a  complex  product  any  more  than  the  posses- 
sion of  many  opposite  idiosyncrasies  constitutes  a  complex  character. 
There  are  plenty  of  ideas  and  feelings  which  are  innate  in  man,  and 
although  the  French  may  boast  of  being  extra-civilised  they  are,  we 
should  think,  readier  than  most  people  to  concede  that  they  are  no 
more  than  human  beings  like  us  all.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
'  as  we  read  Juvenal,  Petronius,  Lucian  or  Apuleius,  we  are  astounded 
at  the  likeness  of  their  times  to  these.  Even  in  minute  details  they 
correspond  with  a  marvellous  exactness,  and  hence  there  seems  a 
strange  force  in  the  statement  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  that 
the  wisdom  learnt  from  the  past  can  be  applied  to  the  present  and 
the  future.'  Mr.  Mallock's  remarks  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
Old  French  saying, '  II  n'y  a  rien  de  nouveau  sous  la  calotte  des  cieux/ 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  modern  France,  though  like  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  a 
full-grown  tree,  some  may  fade  and  disappear  for  a  time,  to  blossom 
and  shine  again  as  the  seasons  of  prosperity  or  of  dulness  recur. 

A  lady  at  the  Court  of  the  '  grand  roi '  was  wont  to  despatch  her 
religious  duties  with  amazing  celerity,  and  being  asked  by  a  friend 
how  she  contrived  to  pop  in  and  out  of  the  confessional  so  quickly 
replied :  '  Ma  chere  amie,  c'est  bien  simple.  Je  dis  au  confesseur : 
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"  Mon  pere,  veuillez-vous  souvenir  de  ce  que  je  vous  ai  dit  la  derniere 
fois,  c'est  pre'cisement  la  meme  chose  cette  fois-ci." ' 

If  we  were  asked  to  define  the  French  of  the  present  day  we 
would  simply  say  :  Be  so  good  as  to  remember  the  people  described 
by  Moliere  in  his  comedies  and  by  Villon  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
by  Marot  in  the  sixteenth  :  '  c'est  precisement  la  meme  chose.'  The 
bump  of  veneration  is  little  developed  in  the  nation.  '  Kien  n'est 
sacre  pour  un  sapeur,'  and  both  Villon  and  Marot  were  often  thrown 
into  prison  for  scoffing  at  religious  things,  yet  in  all  French  schools 
to  this  day  they  are  indirectly  lauded  because 

Villon  sut  le  premier  dans  ces  siecles  grossiers 
De"brouiller  1'art  confus  de  nos  vieux  romanciers ; 

while  it  is  classical  to  follow  Boileau's  advice  in  all  matters,  and  he 
recommended 

Imitez  de  Marot  Megant  badinage. 

i 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  consider  the  French  irreligious  simply  because 
they  imitate  Villon  and  Marot.  In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Bodley, 
whose  book  is  more  political  than  a  study  of  character,  though 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  the  latter 
his  attention — '  in  order  properly  to  understand  the  relations  of 
modern  France  with  the  Eevolution,  I  have  had  to  apply  the 
most  careful  research  into  many  subjects  incidental  to  the  main 
object ' — it  is  right  to  say  that  the  self-consciousness  of  the  nation 
has  ripened  into  the  formation  of  a  class  of  politicians  who,  as 
Mr.  Bodley  himself  shows  with  great  clearness,  are  representatives 
of  nothing  but  their  own  self-constituted  importance,  but  who  by 
the  noise  they  make  are  necessarily  heard,  though  not  desired  to 
be  so,  and  hence  form  a  class  of  Frenchmen  which  the  student  and 
observer  must  analyse,  but  whom  the  nation  generally  make  fun  of. 
We  need  not  notice  them  here,  unless  it  be  to  recall  the  delight- 
ful cartoon  in  Le  Jourjial  pour  Rire  some  years  since,  in  which 
one  of  these  self-constituted  '  sauveurs  de  la  patrie  qui  n'est  pas 
en  danger '  suddenly  wakens  from  a  nightmare,  and,  being  asked  by 
his  faithful  spouse  what  is  the  matter,  replies  :  '  Grace  au  ciel  ce 
n'est  rien  :  je  revais  que  j'avais  viole  la  Constitution.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  ever  existing  love  of 
equality  which  is  innate  in  the  French  mind  has  asserted  itself  to 
the  extent  of  gradually  levelling  ranks  and  rendering  titles  actually 
obnoxious  to  the  people ;  but,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  French  of 
to-day  would  not  stand  being  apostrophised  in  church  as  their  ancestors 
allowed  Bourdaloue  to  do  when  preaching  before  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, when  he  addressed  the  King  as  '  Monseigneur '  and  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  as  '  et  vous  canailles  de  pecheurs,'  it  is  very  un- 
certain whether  such  a  change  has  come  over  the  country  as  to  assert 
that  this  would  never  again  occur. 

PP  2 
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Even  after  the  great  Kevolution,  which  was  nothing  but  a  moment- 
ary fever  crisis  engendered  by  centuries  of  the  most  cruel  sufferings 
at  the  hands  of  an  imperious  autocracy,  and  while  the  nation  was 
smarting  at  the  mere  recollection  of  hardships  past  endurance 
suffered  by  their  fathers,  the  French  gloried  in  the  rudeness  of 
Bonaparte,  who  was  of  alien  blood  and  treated  all  those  about  him 
as  if  they  were  so  many  slaves.  The  fact  is  that  the  French  are 
seldom  strong  against  the  strong.  As  an  amusing  French  writer,  whose 
name  has  remained  anonymous,  wrote  some  years  ago,  '  One  would 
like  to  see  revolutions  arise  under  some  wicked  but  energetic  tyrant 
whom  one  would  seize  and  throw  into  the  valley  of  Gehenna,  which  at 
least  would  somewhat  honour  the  human  species  ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  not 
so — it  is  only  the  weak  that  are  punished  and  those  that  are  down 
who  are  struck.'  France  never  opposed  violently  the  calm  cruelties 
of  Philip  Augustus,  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
Eobespierre  and  Danton ;  neither  did  they  grudge  to  Napoleon  the  First 
the  million  of  French  soldiers  whom  he  sacrificed  to  personal  ambition 
on  the  ground  of  national  glory ;  nor  do  they  rebel  in  private  life 
against  the  tyrannic  sway  of  the  grasping  creatures  they  elect  as 
mistresses ;  but  an  inoffensive  prince  like  Louis  the  Sixteenth  is 
murdered  because  he  is  weak.  It  reminds  one  of  Sparta  in  her 
golden  days,  when  the  ill-favoured  or  deformed  weak  ones  were 
strangled  at  their  birth. 

We  are  not,  however,  concerned  with  politics  or  politicians, 
agreeing  with  the  definition  wittily  given  by  the  same  anonymous 
writer  in  L' Art  de  parvenir,  that  '  la  politique  n'est  qu'une  haute 
Industrie,  c'est  tout  simplement  le  cote  speculatif  du  pouvoir  et  de 
1'ambition  ; '  but  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Bodley,  who  in  this  sides 
with  M.  Taine,  '  that  the  work  of  Napoleon  the  First  which  has  sur- 
vived him  is  modern  France.'  We  compliment  him  on  the  courage 
he  has  exhibited  in  so  accurately  pointing  out  the  lasting  influence 
oi  Napoleon  upon  French  institutions  as  compared  with  the  waning 
traditions  of  the  Revolution,  for  in  our  view  Napoleon  is  a  greater 
man  at  the  present  day  than  he  was  at  the  period  of  his  greatest 
successes — an  historical  figure  ever  likely  to  grow  in  merit  as  the 
lapse  of  years  successively  discloses  the  grasp  of  his  gigantic  intellect, 
the  vastness  of  his  genius,  and  the  profoundness  of  his  knowledge  of 
human  character,  as  evinced  by  the  facility  with  which  he  saved 
France  from  anarchy  and  made  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  his  unwilling 
but  servile  tools. 

Nor  is  it  altogether  our  purpose  to  speculate  as  to  the  future  in 
regard  to  France,  sorely  tempted  though  we  are  ;  for  we  have  more  faith 
in  the  people's  sense  than  in  the  people's  so-called  representatives, 
and  no  faith  at  all  in  the  stability  of  any  form  of  Government  which 
ignores  the  collective  force  and  constitution  of  la  famille  in  France  : 
while  we  believe  that  any  Minister  is  doomed  to  perdition  who 
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ignores  one  important  item  in  French  existence,  viz.  that  France 
being  the  mystical  embodiment  of  French  success,  the  country  is 
prepared  to  sacrifice  all  for  France,  but  nothing  for  individuals  in 
France.  '  Mourir  pour  le  Eoi '  was  never  a  favourite  adage  with  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  but  '  Mourir  pour  Papa  Thiers '  or  '  le  bonhomme 
Grevy,'  or  for  any  other  President,  would  never  be  conceived  unless  it 
were  for  the  purpose  of  mourir  de  Tire. 

This  national  particularity  is  deserving  of  attention,  for  it  ex- 
plains much  of  the  ephemeral  characters  of  ministries,  the  people 
being  strangely  indifferent  as  to  their  leading  politicians,  while  it 
naturally  points  to  the  precarious  nature  of  any  kind  of  Government 
whatsoever,  and  it  does  not  exclude  the  recurrence  of  Coups  d'Etat 
in  favour  of  any  despot  who  has  enough  intelligence  to  persuade  the 
people  that  his  sole  ambition  and  line  of  conduct  is  '  tout  pour  la 
France  et  par  la  France  pour  la  gloire  de  la  France.' 

Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  never  trusted,  because  the  people  asked 
themselves  how  in  common  sense  their  King  could  be  '  all  for  France ' 
when  France  had  guillotined  his  brother  and  had  kept  him  in  exile, 
or  make  France  glorious  when  he  sat  on  the  throne  by  virtue  of 
foreign  bayonets. 

The  d'Orleans  committed  the  fault,  which  was  worse  than  a  crime, 
of  accepting  from  France  money  due  to  them  when  France,  after  the 
war  with  Germany,  was  in  an  impoverished  condition.  The  act  cost 
them  all  chances  to  the  throne,  for  the  people  reasoned,  and  with 
apparent  justice,  that  if  at  such  a  time  they  could  not  make  some 
sacrifice  for  France  they  never  would  be  'all  for  France.'  The  Duke 
d'Aumale  felt  it,  and  gave  Chantilly  to  the  Academy — a  doubtful 
compromise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adventurer  Boulanger  was  within  an  ace 
of  becoming  a  dictator  simply  because  he  preached  courage,  depre- 
cated despondency,  and  advocated  revenge  at  a  time  when  France 
felt  dejected,  and  the  people  believed  him  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  France,  of  which,  in  the  words  of  a  French  workman 
to  the  writer,  he  had  '  releve  notre  moral  abattu  par  la  souffrance  et 
1' humiliation.'  The  suffering  was  the  result  of  a  war,  and  the 
humiliation  that  the  war  had  been  unsuccessful;  and  because 
Boulanger  gave  hopes  of  another  war,  at  a  time  when  the  non-pre- 
paration of  the  country  would  have  certainly  courted  another  humilia- 
tion, the  mass  of  the  people  were  ready  to  give  their  allegiance  to 
Boulanger  to  the  tune  of  En  revenant  de  la  Revue,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  restored  national  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  France 
to  be  great  once  more.  If  a  principle  is  falsified  a  new  principle  is 
engendered,  but  this  truism  is  not  complex.  Lucian  exposed  it  in  his 
dialogues  long  ago.  Thus,  in  our  view  any  government  is  possible 
which,  while  guaranteeing  French  contentment  and  self-respect  at 
home,  can  also  ensure  French  prestige  abroad.  Little  more  is 
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wanted  to  secure  both  these  objects  than  sufficient  tact  not  to  disturb 
the  comparatively  easy-going  life  of  home,  and  enough  understanding 
to  comprehend  that,  provided  the  counsels  of  France  are  heard,  or  at 
least  appear  to  be  respected,  and  Paris  remains  the  queen  of  civilisa- 
tion, French  pride  is  almost  satisfied. 

M.  Ferry's  laws  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  family  peace,  and  he 
promptly  fell,  on  the  specious  pretext  of  having  diminished  French 
prestige  by  his  Tonkin  policy. 

Napoleon  the  Third  only  fell  with  the  prestige  of  France  at 
Sedan,  and  so  will  the  Third  Eepublie  fall  on  the  day  that  the  men 
at  its  head  sustain  a  rebuff  which  reflects  on  French  intelligence. 
The  Dreyfus  case  bids  fair  to  practically  illustrate  our  meaning,  for 
if  not  treated  with  consummate  ability,  not  only  present  ministers 
but  the  Third  Kepublic  itself  must  disappear,  crushed  by  those  more 
noble  and  generous  qualities  of  the  nation  which  we  are  anxious  to 
point  out. 

The  open  secret  of  French  animosity  against  England  about 
Egypt,  when  shorn  of  its  political  and  argumentative  covering,  is 
nothing  but  the  resentment  of  the  nation  for  the  failure  of  France  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  going  hand  in  hand  with  England  on  the 
occasion  of  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  which  was  considered  a  French 
diplomatic  faux  pas,  and  the  French  smarted  under  the  humiliation 
that  the  world  could  believe  them  capable  of  such  an  error.  Hence 
all  subsequent  efforts  to  remedy  the  mistake,  which  the  concessions 
of  Tunis,  Madagascar,  and  other  places  have  not  suspended,  or  are 
not  likely  to  stop,  until  on  the  soil  of  Egypt  French  prestige  is  some- 
how re-established  by  some  diplomatic  victory  acknowledged  by  the 
world. 

The  love  of  home  and  of  their  soil  is  far  too  great  for  the  colonial 
expansion  policy  now  starting  in  France  to  meet  with  much  favour 
for  many  years  to  come,  for  such  circumstances  do  not  now  exist  as 
when  poverty  and  proscriptions  forced  the  French  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  emigrate  to  England,  to  Holland,  to  Canada,  to  New 
Orleans,  or  to  Mauritius.  These  may  arise  again,  but  the  French 
mother  rears  her  sons  to  defend  lapatrie  et  le  sol,  not  to  send  them  into 
Equatorial  Africa  to  die  of  fever.  French  prestige,  however,  may  deem 
colonial  aggrandisement  necessary.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  precise 
stage  which  the  desire  has  reached.  French  pretensions  generally 
take  the  shape  of  a  complaint  and  then  a  grievance,  which  in  diplo- 
matic language  is  formulated  first  in  a  memorandum,  then  in  a 
circular,  after  which  come  the  manifesto  and  finally  the  ultimatum  ; 
but  we  do  know  that  the  promoters  of  the  idea  are  inviting  defeat 
unless  the  desire  to  colonise  increases  at  a  very  different  ratio  from 
what  is  observable  at  present,  and  unless  Kenan's  words  have  lost  all 
meaning  :  '  Un  pays  comme  la  France,  loin  de  forcer  les  gens  a  s'unir 
a  lui,  devrait  se  faire  prier  pour  admettre  de  nouveaux  membres  dans 
sa  communaute.' 
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These  words,  written  before  the  Franco-German  war,  still  echo 
the  sentiments  which  underlie  most  Frenchmen,  for  there  are  few 
people  in  the  world  who  so  cordially  detest  the  idea  of  leaving,  for 
ever  so  short  a  time,  their  own  cherished  and  fruitful  soil,  and  the 
politicians  who  advocate  emigration  do  so  mostly  to  serve  their  own 
purpose  ('  1'ambition  est  generalement  la  passion  de  faire  parler  de  soi'), 
without  much  thought  of  who  is  to  colonise  French  acquisitions 
besides  the  administrative  body,  ever  eager  to  fill  any  employment, 
regardless  of  whether  there  is  anything  to  administer,  and  to  flatter, 
for  what  they  can  give,  the  politicians  who  get  rid  of  them  thus. 

But  let  us  say  a  word  of  inner  France,  and  show  that  her  real 
worth  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  her  neighbours  despite  the  care 
her  own  politicians  take  to  obscure  it.  The  attempt  will  at  least  be 
proof  that  Englishmen  are  not  blind  to  French  merits.  Let  us,  in 
fact,  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

In  his  preface  to  Questions  Contemporaines,  published  in  1868, 
Ernest  Eenan  wrote  of  the  French  Eevolution  that, '  ever  great,  some- 
times sublime,  it  was  an  experience  which  did  infinite  credit  to  the 
people  that  dared  attempt  it,  but  it  was  a  failure  (une  experience 
manquee),'  and  in  very  forcible  language  then  proceeded  to  argue  his 
assertion.  Most  thinking  people  have  long  since  recognised  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  and  only  a  few  French  politicians  now  gain- 
say it,  and  these  probably  suffer  from  that  '  French  evil '  which  the 
same  Eenan  graphically  describes  as  'le  besoin  de  perorer,  la 
tendance  a  tout  faire  degenerer  en  declamation.' 

These  words  from  one  of  the  best  known  exponents  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  History  are  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  are  the  more  worthy 
to  be  pondered  over  that  as  a  patriotic  Frenchman  he  suffered  much 
before  he  was  at  liberty  to  teach  his  countrymen  that  'vanity, 
wrongly  styled  honour,  and  jealousy,  the  root  and  origin  of  exaggerated 
love  of  equality,  are  unable  to  create  great  things,  even  with  the  help 
of  wit  and  the  numberless  intellectual  resources  of  which  France  is 
possessed.'  France,  he  exclaims,  has  been  made  '  to  astonish  the  world 
by  her  flights  of  genius  and  her  caprices,  being  incapable  of  medio- 
crity ; '  and,  adds  he,  '  si  on  veut  travailler  a  la  rendre  mediocre  on  n'y 
reussira  pas,  mais  on  la  rendra  basse  et  mechante.  II  faut  qu'elle 
travaille  a  quelque  oauvre  de  premiere  noblesse.  Les  chimeres  sont 
sa  gloire  et  sa  vie.'  It  may  no  doubt  be  difficult  for  a  sturdy  matter- 
of-fact  Briton  to  understand  France  to  be  possessed  of  sterling 
qualities  and  moral  strength  when  he  reads  that  '  dreams  are  her  life 
and  her  glory,'  yet  he  could  not  deny  that  there  are  passions  in  man 
which  are  purely  ideal,  such  as  enthusiasm,  love  of  glory,  of  discipline, 
of  obedience,  and  sacrifice  to  duty,  and  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  French  and  himself  is  that  the  French  perhaps  more 
often  dream  of  these  beautiful  things  than  he  himself  who.  without 
any  thought  on  the  subject,  has  to  put  them  into  practice ;  but  he 
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cannot  deny  that  to  have  these  ideals  constantly  before  one's  eyes 
is  a  thing  worthy  of  laudation.  Would  that  French  statesmen 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  these  wise  reflections  of  M.  Kenan, 
for  no  doubt  many  ambitious  men  speculate  and  thrive  upon 
human  incapacity,  weakness,  baseness,  and  stupidity,  but  true  power 
is  based  on  what  is  purest  and  noblest  in  the  human  soul,  viz.  its 
generosity,  which  from  a  '  fin  de  siecle '  point  of  view  may  be  mere 
fancy — a  dream  or  a  myth — but  which  is  nevertheless  the  most  potent 
lever  by  which  French  feeling  can  be  roused  and  French  support 
enlisted.  No  nation  is  more  unostentatiously  charitable:  no  people 
capable  of  so  much  self-sacrifice  without  a  desire  for  reward, 
because  of  its  innate  generosity.  But  France  will  indeed  become 
'  mean  and  vicious '  if  noble  aims  are  no  longer  her  '  life  and  her 
glory,'  and  her  rulers  attempt  to  stifle  these  incentives  to  great 
things  by  producing  a  mediocrity  equal  to  their  own. 

There  is,  again,  no  question  that  the  love  of  Frenchmen  to  dogma- 
tise, to  '  perorer,5  as  Kenan  puts  it — that  is,  to  sum  up  their  opinions  in 
an  elegantly  turned  peroration — is  a  serious  evil  in  the  sense  that  as  it 
is  not  expected  of  them  that  they  should  all  agree,  it  is  at  least  hoped 
that  they  will  not  one  and  each  assert  their  opinion,  of  which  the 
authentic  value  depends  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  assertion  with 
which  it  is  put  forward  or  the  elegance  of  its  phraseology. 

We  say  this  because  we  have  noticed  that  even  Mr.  Bodley,  whose 
work  we  consider  of  the  highest  merit  as  a  standard  guide  to  French 
political  institutions  since  the  Revolution,  evinces  some  tendency  to 
credit  disparaging  remarks  made  by  French  writers  upon  their  own 
countrymen,  and  to  be  puzzled  by  their  utterances,  notwithstanding 
his  own  more  correct  observation  of  facts.  He  may  be  assured  of  one- 
thing :  whatever  a  Frenchman  deplores  in  other  Frenchmen  he  glories 
in  before  the  stranger  as  an  idiosyncrasy  of  his  country ;  and  whatever 
Frenchmen  read  of  themselves  and  which  is  not  complimentary  they 
put  down  to  the  individual  desire  '  de  se  faire  valoir,'  and  attach  no  im- 
portance to  whatsoever,  seeing  that '  le  besoin  de  declamer '  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  tribune.  For  instance,  Voltaire  stated  that  in  France  are 
to  be  found  side  by  side  all  the  contradictions  and  incompatibilities 
possible  to  imagine,'  but  he  did  not  say  that  they  were  incomprehen- 
sible or  even  unnatural :  the  statement  might  apply  with  equal  truth 
to  womankind  all  over  the  world,  yet  we  would  not  call  woman  a 
complex  product  of  civilisation  simply  because  her  moods  are  con- 
tradictory. Taine's  theory — that  '  men  being  animals  very  much  like 
monkeys,  they  possess  a  fund  of  brutality,  of  ferocity,  and  of  destruc- 
tive instincts,  to  which,  should  they  be  of  French  extraction,  must  be 
added  the  gifts  of  mirth  and  laughter,  coupled  with  the  strangest 
desire  to  gambol  and  rollick  amid  the  havoc  they  have  caused  '— 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  Darwinian  general  principle,  with  a  side 
compliment  to  the  grinning  and  playful  ape  at  the  expense  of  his 
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more  serious  baboon  brethren.  Again,  the  peevish  outburst  of  M, 
Jules  Lemaitre,  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Bodley,  '  that  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years  it  has  been  a  doubtful  pleasure  to  be  a  Frenchman,' 
means  no  more  than  the  exclamations  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
such  as  '  I  wish  I  were  dead '  or  '  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born,'  on  the 
part  of  people  disappointed  for  a  trifle. 

All  this  cannot  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  but  Mr.  Bodley 
shows  truer  instinct  when  from  his  own  experience  he  discovers  'that 
there  are  no  creatures  of  the  human  species  so  orderly  or  so  metho- 
dical :  no  people  with  more  thrift,  more  simplicity,  more  neatness, 
more  provident  and  systematic  temperament,'  a  statement  we  are 
prepared  to  endorse  to  the  full. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  acknowledge  that  a  conscientious  author,  in 
presence  of  authorities  like  the  above  and  a  personal  experience  like 
that  just  quoted,  is  excusable  in  thinking  a  nation  complex,  though 
to  us  it  matters  little  what  French  writers  dogmatically  set  forth,  or 
orators  pompously  proclaim,  when  we  know  that  the  French,  like 
other  men,  are  creatures  of  heart,  with  its  charms  and  its  failings, 
beings  of  intelligence  perhaps  beyond  compare,  and  children  of 
nature,  the  truer  for  being  children  to  the  end,  without  detriment  to 
their  intellectual  capital. 

The  surest  way  to  a  clear  understanding  of  a  child's  many-sided" 
nature,  because  his  fancies  and  his  whims  take  the  complexion  of  his 
moods,  is  through  the  heart,  the  arguments  of  which  are  much  more- 
potential  at  times  than  those  of  reason,  a  fact  too  often  ignored  by 
statesmen  and  rulers,  and  which  has  to  be  specially  reckoned  with 
by  those  who  are  called  to  govern  the  French.  Like  children  who- 
have  to  obey  their  parents,  but  look  for  gentle  treatment  if  they  do 
wrong,  the  French,  as  French,  do  not  understand  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  '  Que  le  diable  1'emporte,'  is  their  first  exclamation  on  its  being 
represented  to  them  that  they  are  going  against  its  enactments,  and 
'  Qu'est-ce  que  £a  me  fait  a  moi  que  ce  soit  la  loi  ?  '  is  their  next  ejacu- 
lation ;  but  in  the  same  way  that  a  tender  word  from  the  mother 
makes  the  compliance  with  an  order  a  pleasure  to  the  child  who  had 
first  opposed  it,  so  an  '  Allons  done,  sois  raisonnable,'  from  a  friend,  a 
gendarme,  the  cure,  or  the  doctor,  will  cause  the  law  to  be  respected  in 
the  end.  Thus  it  requires  coaxing  to  get  the  law  respected  at  all, 
and  this  coaxing  is  effective  only  through  the  sympathetic  interfer- 
ence of  friends.  On  this  ground,  we  were  struck  by  Mr.  Bodley's 
accurate  remarks,  explaining  why  some  of  our  diplomatists  succeed 
better  with  the  French  than  others  more  gifted. 

Speaking  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  some  time  British  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  Mr.  Bodley  says  that,  alone  among  the  Englishmen  he  has 
known  who  were  reputed  to  have  the  completest  acquaintance  with 
France  and  its  people,  '  he  possessed  that  sympathy  for  the  men  and 
women  of  France,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Latin  races  use  the  word 
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sympathy,  which  could  endear  him  to  them  in  a  manner  not  attain- 
able by  such  even  more  distinguished  diplomatists  as  Lord  Lyons 
and  Lord  Dufferin.' 

This  is  true  in  a  sense,  because  '  sympathy,'  as  is  here  understood, 
is  the  indispensable  passport,  not  only  to  the  friendship  but  to  the  very 
goodwill  of  Frenchmen,  who,  as  we  have  said  in  good  part,  are  naught 
but  the  most  intelligent  children  in  the  world,  and,  like  children,  can- 
not live  without  parents  to  praise  their  intelligence,  without  nurses  to 
cure  their  ills,  and  without  sympathising  hearts  wherein  to  pour  their 
grievances.  The  State  in  time  replaces  the  father  and  the  mother  ;  the 
Church  and  the  Press  have  to  provide  the  explanations  or  cures  for 
the  diseases  which  trouble,  and  '  1'allie,  1'ami,  le  camarade '  are  the 
sympathising  bosoms  on  which,  at  all  ages,  the  French  have  to  nestle 
for  consolation  and  advice  in  days  of  adversity  or  doubt. 

Lord  Lytton  was  a  poet,  a  child  of  nature,  who  directly  appealed 
to  the  French  by  reason  of  his  poetic  temperament,  his  delightful  com- 
panionship, his  charming  manner  or  even  mannerism,  and,  being 
considered  incapable  of  doing  harm  to  anyone,  he  aroused  no 
jealousies,  and  was  acclaimed  by  society  and  by  the  greater  world  of 
French  art  and  letters. 

But  we  suspect  that  even  the  gifted  author  of  Glenaveril  never 
saw  or  knew  but  one  phase  of  French  character,  for,  being  proclaimed 
a  nature  sympathique,  he  was  rewarded  by  being  shown  the  bright 
sides  of  things  only,  so  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  sing  of  the  delights 
experienced  in  the  midst  of  the  wittiest  society  in  Europe,  despite 
the  dull  and  bourgeois  political  world  in  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  to  move. 

He  can  scarcely  have  known,  however — and,  no  doubt,  because  he 
had  not  the  opportunity — that  vie  intime  of  France  which  moulds  the 
French  character  and  impresses  it  so  deeply  with  its  tender  influences 
that  it  directs  the  existence  of  a  Frenchman  for  ever  after,  shaping 
him  into  a  useful  or  worthless  citizen,  according  to  the  chances  which 
may  befall  him  of  possessing  sympathising  or  unsympathising  beings 
around  him  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  French  are  of  an  essentially  affectionate  temperament :  their 
training  develops  the  tendency,  and  when  they  arrive  at  manhood  the 
want  of  something  to  love  may,  and  does,  deprive  them  of  their  full 
energies.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Bodley  has  understood  this. 

In  their  private  and  domestic  capacity  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  so 
devoted  and  considerate  to  one  another.  In  all  the  relations  of  the  human  race 
which  concern  the  home  and  the  family  they  set  an  example.  The  love  for  his 
mother  is  a  life-long  religion,  and  the  affection  is  mutual,  the  tenderness  of  the 
French  of  all  classes  for  their  offspring  being  perhaps  so  excessive  as  to  be  injurious 
to  the  robustness  of  the  race. 

If  it  be,  therefore,  true  of  all  nations  that  to  know  them  well  and  to 
appreciate  them  it  is  necessary  to  live  among  them  and  think  and 
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speak  in  their  language,  sharing  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  how 
much  truer  is  it  of  the  French,  who,  in  their  thirst  for  equality,  do 
not  look  upon  the  mere  sharing  of  joys  and  sorrows  as  enough,  seeing 
that  the  sharing  may  be  unequal,  but  only  give  the  franchise  of  their 
holdings  to  anyone  of  whom  they  can  say,  '  H  a  ri  et  pleure  avec 
nous,'  and  in  whom  they  have  inoculated  the  principle  that  '  whoso- 
ever is  not  with  us  is  against  us.' 

This  franchise  can  naturally  be  obtained  but  by  a  few,  but,  when 
it  is,  how  much  that  seems  incomprehensible  becomes  easy  of  under- 
standing, and  how  genuine  grows  the  admiration  for  those  sparkling 
qualities  which  dispose  one  to  excuse  the  failings.  More  noticeable 
than  all  else  is  the  influence  of  language  on  the  people,  for  the  French 
language  has  the  singular  privilege  over  all  other  languages  of  being 
typical  of  the  nation  itself.  Mr.  Bodley  rightly  says  '  that  the 
greatness  of  France  has  sprung  from  the  diversity  of  intellect  which 
has  formed  and  illustrated  the  French  language,'  but  that  language, 
which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  France,  of  which  every  Frenchman 
justly  boasts,  must  be  worshipped  before  it  rewards  the  votary  with 
love  for  the  country  of  its  origin,  or  delights  him  in  the  brilliancy  of  its 
conversational  powers,  the  conciseness  of  its  philosophical  and  scientific 
expositions,  or  in  the  diversified  merits  of  its  literary  styles — sometimes 
passionate  and  imaginative  as  in  Chateaubriand  and  de  Maistre,  austere 
and  correct  as  inde  Sacy,  nimble  and  free  as  in  Cousin,  rich  and  vigorous 
as  in  Michelet,  or  vivacious  yet  profound  as  in  Ste-Beuve,  not  to 
speak  of  lively,  sparkling,  and  descriptive  as  in  Balzac  and  Eugene 
Sue,  or  grandiose  as  in  Lacordaire,  or  polished  and  graceful  as  in 
Hugo,  Renan,  Dumas,  Pailleron,  Coppee,  Vogue,  Maupassant  or 
Loti. 

The  one  great  centre  wherein  French  characteristics  are  found 
in  their  simple  genuine  truth  is  the  family  as  it  groups  itself  round 
the  Family  Head  at  the  two  important  meals  of  the  day.  Here  are 
to  be  found  at  the  same  table  the  children  and  their  wives,  with  the 
grandchildren,  and  on  feast  days  and  holidays  the  more  distant 
relations,  all  bent  on  paying  homage  to  the  old  people  who  represent 
the  Patriarchs  of  this  homely  gathering.  Here  all  are  equal,  but 
all  bend  to  the  will  and  law  of  the  Head  of  the  House,  and  no  stranger 
gains  admittance  before  (and  by  the  dictum  of  the  family)  he  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  worthy  of  a  seat  at  the  family  table.  '  Votre  convert 
est  mis '  means  that,  come  when  you  like,  a  place  is  reserved  for  you ; 
and  it  means  even  more,  for  it  signifies  that  from  the  moment  the 
sacramental  phrase  has  been  pronounced  the  prefix  '  Monsieur '  need 
no  longer  be  insisted  on  before  your  name,  but  you  are  henceforth 
styled  '  1'ami.'  To  gain  this  favour,  however,  involves  submission  to 
the  despotic  requirements  of  the  patriarchate  and  readiness  a 
priori  to  find  all  opinions  erroneous  which  differ  from  the  current 
views  held  and  expounded  by  the  older  people  in  the  charmed  circle. 
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We  have  seen  this,  not  only  in  aristocratic  circles,  but  among  the 
ordinary  peasantry,  despite  M.  Zola's  disgusting  descriptions  of  that 
industrious  class.  And  what  does  it  all  portend  ?  That  pride  of  home, 
confidence  and  reliance  in  their  immediate  belongings,  and  respect 
for  the  head  of  the  family,  being  the  prime  levers  of  French  existence, 
love  of  country  or  patriotism,  union  of  strength  or  alliances,  equality 
for  all  but  one,  or  the  instinct  of  monarchy,  are  the  foundations  of  a 
nationality  which  is  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  France,  and  relies  upon 
its  friends  to  help  them  to  make  her  great,  whether  under  a  King  or 
a  President,  provided  all  the  subjects  enjoy  equal  rights. 

If  these  are  well  understood  they  further  explain  at  once  how 
France,  non-political  France,  as  the  national  home,  is  cherished  like 
the  private  homes  of  its  inhabitants,  how  the  State  may  be  strongly 
supported,  by  whatever  political  appellation  it  is  known,  provided  it 
ensures  peace  and  contentment  to  that  vast  agglomeration  of 
individual  families  which  constitute  the  nation,  and  how  strong  a 
Government,  whether  Monarchical  or  Kepublican,  can  feel  which  is 
backed,  not  by  votes  at  elections  of  representatives,  but  by  the  '  conseils 
generaux,'  which  generally  comprise  all  the  principal  heads  of 
patriarchates  in  the  several  Departments  of  France.  Jealous  of  their 
own  characteristics,  and  therefore  shy  of  foreign  institutions,  the 
French  never  have  taken,  nor  ever  will  take,  kindly  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary form  of  Government  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  Mr.  Bodley's 
instructive  pages  teem  with  reasons  why  this  is  so,  but  the  real  secret 
lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  families  of  France,  being  disinclined  to 
recognise  anyone  but  their  own  Heads  or  Patriarchs  as  their  repre- 
sentatives, simply  ridicule  the  idea  of  anybody  else  being  chosen  to 
usurp  the  place  of  these  Heads  in  a  legislative  assembly,  and  this  in 
turn  points  to  the  reason  why  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  ordinary 
times  is  not  only  quite  the  least  Eepresentative  Assembly  of  any 
existing  in  the  world,  but  becomes  the  one  great  centre  of  French 
mediocrity. 

'  L'abstention  des  capacites  '  has  been  well  analysed  by  Mr.  Bodley, 
though,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Third  Kepublic,  the  present 
abstention  of  talent  rather  points  to  a  state  of  contentment  at  home 
which  does  honour  to  the  wisdom  so  far  of  its  statesmen,  since  the 
country  is  still  willing  to  allow  itself  to  be  represented  by  lawyers 
and  doctors  who  have  practically  no  standing  in  the  land  other  than 
professional  status,  and  can  fight  and  abuse  each  other  in  the 
Chamber  or  in  the  press  without  its  harming  the  nation  or  even 
disturbing  the  peace  of  anyone. 

That  they  do  fight  and  abuse  each  other  in  a  manner  which  is 
anything  but  edifying  is  true,  but  the  country  looks  upon  it  com- 
placently, because  it  matters  little  to  the  credit  of  France ;  and 
after  all  they  really  represent  nothing  but  themselves  as  individuals, 
while  the  abstract  principle  of  Republicanism  which  they  support  by 
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a  majority  is  one  which  can  be  easily  upset  at  any  moment,  should 
the  talent  of  the  country  consider  it  necessary  to  substitute  another 
Form  of  Government,  which  is  what  Mr.  Bodley  means  when  he 
writes  :  '  There  is  an  element  in  the  nation  which,  when  the  tide 
sets  in,  may  carry  any  individual  to  the  Throne  of  France.' 

Mr.  Bodley  seems  surprised  that  Frenchmen  display  towards  each 
other  'animosity,  more  savage,  incessant  and  inequitable  than  to 
people  of  any  other  race ; '  but  that  is  only  natural  in  a  people  who, 
outside  the  love  of  country,  have  no  other  love  but  that  of  family, 
and  hence  resent  the  successes  or  prosperity  of  their  fellow  workers 
in  the  field  of  progress  which  leave  them  behind  in  the  competitive 
race  in  which  they  are  all  engaged.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  national 
fault  of  envy,  as  described  by  a  French  writer : — 

L'envie  et  si  vous  voulez  tout  dire  dites  1'envie  francaise  ;  il  n'y  a  rien  au 
dela,  car  1'envie  en  France  explique  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  fort,  les  Revolutions.  On 
se  range  sous  un  drapeau  et  on  le  quitte  par  envie.  On  ne  hait  pas  se"rieusement 
ses  adversaires  politiques,  mais  les  gens  du  meme  parti  se  hai'ssent  cordialement, 
on  peut  le  croire  :  ils  s'envient,[car  le  me"rite  personnel  est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  envie 
et  par  suite  de  plus  odieux. 

He  seems  likewise  to  be  astonished  that  Frenchmen  should  envy 
each  other  the  honours  they  have  reaped. 

This,  again,  is  attributable  to  that  peculiar  jealousy  which  is  the 
shady  side  of  French  character.  Honours,  it  is  argued,  being  laurels 
that  could  have  been  earned  by  others  similarly  situated,  had  they 
only  had  the  necessary  opportunity,  are  laurels  which  are  supposed 
to  do  honour  to  the  land,  and  not  to  the  individual  in  the  land  ;  hence, 
a  Frenchman  rejoices  in  the  additional  glory  that  reverts  to  the  land, 
while  he  takes  no  account  of  the  fellow  citizen  who  has  merited  the 
distinction,  simply  because  he  is  a  citizen  and  no  fellow-companion. 
*  Personal  merit,  being  most  envied,  is  therefore  most  odious.' 

This  centralisation  of  la  gloire  upon  the  country  itself  has  always 
existed.  In  Monarchical  times,  Louis  XIV.  had  declared  that  "  1'Etat 
c'estmoi,"  but  he  had  taken  care  to  explain  that  moi  being  the  King,  the 
King  meant  France  and  France  the  King.  It  was  his  saving  clause. 

In  Eepublican  days,  the  word  king  having  been  dropped  for  a 
time,  "  1'Etat  c'est  la  France,"  and  what  is  done  for  the  State  is  done 
for  la  France,  so  France  must  reap  the  reward  of  what  is  done  for  her. 

It  is  as  difficult  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  understand  a  people 
whose  sentimentalism  for  its  country  is  blended  with  so  much  ten- 
dency to  refuse  to  its  citizens  any  credit  for  the  good  work  they 
accomplish,  as  it  is  to  the  French  to  comprehend  Anglo-Saxon 
inconsistencies.  They  give  it  up,  and  call  us  hypocrites.  We  give 
them  up,  and  call  them  frivolous.  Both  terms  are  inexact,  because 
neither  nation  has  the  time  to  study  the  other  in  its  home,  the  only 
place  where  can  be  found  in  their  natural  strength  those  vital 
powers  that  set  life  going,  and  that  primary  education,  apart  from 
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instruction,  which  points  to  the  way  that  will  be  followed.  The  goal 
is  the  same,  whether  success  is  aimed  at  in  silence  or  by  noisy  means. 
Individualism  is  necessarily  a  silent  factor,  and  the  aim  of  the 
Englishman  is  to  reach  success  unaided.  The  French  collectivism  is 
noisy,  and  necessarily  so,  for,  being  part  of  a  family  of  many,  a 
Frenchman  seeks  to  be  aided  by  the  many  on  whom  he  relies  for 
help  and  advice  to  fight  the  many  who  are  similarly  supported.  Do 
these  peculiarities  point  to  a  complex  product  ?  We  think  not. 
But  they  do  point  to  a  remnant  of  feodality  which  is  as  strong  in 
France  at  the  present  day  as  it  is  in  England,  with  the  difference 
that  the  love  of  liberty  is  our  product  of  civilisation,  and  the  love  of 
equality  that  of  the  French. 

The  triple  motto  of  '  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite/  is  as  lying  a 
statement  on  the  public  monuments  of  Eepublican  France  as  absolute 
toleration  is  on  the  banners  of  British  religious  establishments. 
Liberty  in  France  is  too  often  mistaken  for  licence,  and  fraternity 
merely  means  casual  camaraderie,  which  is  no  fraternity  at  all.  But 
equality  is  the  vital  principle  of  French  life,  of  which  jealousy  is  the 
result,  and  the  progress  of  anarchy  is  only  a  sign  of  its  deep-rooted 
existence. 

It  would  have  been  our  wish  to  see  Mr.  Bodley  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject of  equality  more  amply  than  he  has  done,  for  it  embodies 
the  failings  which  are  recognised  to  be  and  have  ever  been  pre- 
eminently French  failings.  '  L'envie  et  s'il  faut  tout  dire  1'envie 
Franpaise.'  But  we  cannot  conclude  our  few  remarks  without 
congratulating  him  on  the  production  of  a  work  which  not  only  is 
a  monument  of  his  own  painstaking  industry,  but  must  live  as 
one  of  the  best  volumes  on  France  ever  written  by  an  Englishman ; 
and  we  do  this  the  more  readily  that  France  interests  us,  not  because 
it  is  '  a  complex  product  of  civilisation '  as  he  calls  it,  but  because  it 
has  resisted  all  efforts  of  modern  times  to  decentralise  the  virtues  and 
deficiencies  of  its  admirable  family  system.  Jules  Ferry,  who,  having 
been  a  schoolmaster,  was  well  aware  of  this,  attacked  la  Famille 
through  his  religious  laws,  and  no  doubt  the  efforts  of  statesmen  to 
eradicate  (rod  from  the  families  where  He  is  yet  reverenced  may 
eventually  turn  France  into  un  peuple  bas  et  mechant,  in  the  words 
of  Eenan ;  but  the  people  who  will  not  be  mediocre,  and  for  whom 
great  ideas  are  the  life  and  soul  of  their  nature — "  sa  gloire  et  sa  vie  " — 
can  be  relied  upon  to  make  short  work  of  those  who  pretend  to  govern 
them  and  misunderstand  their  character.  M.  Brunetiere,  in  La  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes,  has  sounded  the  reactionary  note,  and  the  great 
basilica  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  is  a  reminder  of  the  staunchness  of  France 
to  elevated  sentiments.  He  would  be  very  ignorant  of  the  French 
who  would  believe  them  capable,  except  in  moments  of  frenzy, 
of  forgetting  those  ideals  which  have  made  France  great. 

HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM. 
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THE  INVENTOR  OF  DYNAMITE 


ALFRED  NOBEL,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1896,  at  San  Kemo,  and  by  his  will  his  large  fortune  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  scientific  research,  and  the 
promotion  of  peace  among  nations.  Having  had  the  advantage  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  for  a  number  of  years,  I  have  under- 
taken to  write  this  biographical  sketch,  for  which  his  eldest  nephew, 
Mr.  Emmanuel  Nobel  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  several  of  his 
friends,  have  kindly  supplied  me  with  material.  The  strong  indi- 
viduality of  the  man,  his  restless  energy  and  fertility  of  invention, 
have  contributed  to  place  him  in  an  almost  unique  position  among 
the  inventors  of  recent  times,  the  history  of  the  development  of 
modern  explosives  being  practically  the  history  of  his  life. 

Alfred  Nobel  was  born  at  Stockholm  on  the  21st  of  October,  1833. 
His  great-grandfather,  Olof  Nobilius,  was  a  teacher  of  drawing  at  the 
University  of  Upsala.  His  grandfather,  Immanuel,  who  dropped  the 
latinised  form  of  the  name  and  called  himself  Nobel,  was  an  army 
surgeon  during  the  Finnish  war  under  Gustavus  the  Third,  and 
afterwards  city  physician  at  Grefle.  His  father,  Emmanuel  Nobel, 
was  born  in  1801  at  this  latter  place.  After  spending  some  time  at 
sea  in  order  to  study  the  construction  and  management  of  ships, 
he  returned  to  Sweden,  and  was  employed  in  a  shipyard  at  Stockholm. 
Later  on  he  accepted  an  appointment  from  Mehemet  Ali,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  four  years  in  Egypt.  In  1828  he  returned  to 
Stockholm,  married  a  Swedish  lady,  Karolina  Henrietta  Ahlsell,  and 
became  assistant  to  the  well-known  naval  constructor,  Colonel 
Blom.  In  1829  his  eldest  son  Kobert  was  born ;  in  1831,  Ludwig 
Emmanuel;  and  in  1833,  Alfred  Bernard,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  youngest  son,  Oscar  Emil,  was  born  in  1843. 

Emmanuel  Nobel  was  also  an  inventor  of  considerable  merit.  He 
made  several  surgical  appliances  of  india-rubber,  a  material  which 
was  quite  a  novelty  at  that  time,  and  devised  india-rubber  cushions 
for  carriages  to  lessen  vibration.  Many  years  later,  his  son  Alfred 
suggested  the  manufacture  of  an  artificial  substitute  for  india-rubber. 
Throughout  we  shall  find  that  the  father  not  only  gave  the  son 
example  and  encouragement  as  an  inventor,  but  also  that  training 
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which  led  him  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  destined  to  attain 
celebrity.  In  1837  an  accident  occurred  which  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  Alfred's  future.  When  his  father  was  experimenting  with 
some  new  compound,  an  explosion  took  place,  shattering  the  windows 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  frightening  the  inhabitants  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Stockholm.  He  decided  to 
accept  a  proposal  made  him  by  the  Finnish  statesman,  Baron  Hart- 
man,  and  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  shortly  after  his  arrival  he 
commenced  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  gunpowder  for  land  and 
submarine  mines,  and  the  effect  of  a  torpedo  he  had  devised.  His 
experiments,  especially  those  carried  out  in  1842,  were  so  successful 
that  the  Eussian  Government  offered  him  25,000  roubles  in  gold,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  remain  in  Eussia  and  manufacture 
mines  and  torpedoes  for  the  Eussian  Government  alone.  He  accepted 
this  offer,  erected  small  engineering  works  on  the  Neva,  and  brought 
his  wife  and  his  son  Alfred  from  Stockholm  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
eldest  son,  Eobert,  had  gone  to  sea  as  a  naval  engineer,  and  Ludwig 
was  in  Eussia  already,  having  come  over  some  time  previously  to 
assist  his  father. 

Alfred  Nobel  thus  came  to  Eussia  when  [he  was  nine  years  old. 
He  had  been  attending  the  St.  Jacob's  Church  School  in  Stockholm, 
from  the  2nd  of  September,  1841,  until  the  18th  of  October,  1842. 
In  St.  Petersburg  he  was  sent  to  school  for  some  time,  but  was  very 
soon  compelled  to  interrupt  his  studies  on  account  of  his  delicate 
health,  a  weakness  of  the  spine  obliging  him  to  lie  on  a  couch  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  during  this  period  his  mother  seems  to 
have  been  his  chief  teacher.  Life  at  home  was  not  always  one  of 
ease ;  his  father's  business  was  sometimes  prosperous,  sometimes 
depressed,  and  consequently  Alfred  at  an  early  age  was  set  to  work 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  engineering  works  of  his  father,  in  whose 
inventions  he  from  the  first  took  a  lively  interest.  The  discovery  of 
gun-cotton  by  Schoenbein  in  1845  had  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion all  over  Europe,  and  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Emmanuel 
Nobel ;  he  tried  gun-cotton  for  his  land  and  submarine  mines,  and 
also  for  his  torpedo. 

His  pet  idea  at  the  time  seems,  however,  to  have  been  that 
steam  could  be  superseded  by  heated  air.  He  thought  that  it  would 
be  well  to  have  one  of  his  sons  thoroughly  trained  to  carry  out  this 
idea,  and  as  Ludwig  had  become  almost  indispensable  at  the 
engineering  works,  and  Eobert  was  still  abroad,  he  decided  in  1850 
to  send  Alfred,  who  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  the  United 
States  to  study  under  the  well-known  Swedish  engineer,  John 
Ericsson.  Alfred  Nobel  was  in  America  from  his  seventeenth  to  his 
twenty-first  year,  and  then  returned  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  this  young  man  of  twenty- 
one,  who  spoke  Swedish,  Eussian,  English,  German,  and  French,  who 
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was  not  only  trained  as  an  engineer,  but  had  lived  in  the  atmosphere 
of  invention  and  mechanical  contrivances — a  young  man  who  was  able 
to  read  the  books  and  publications  of  nearly  every  civilised  nation, 
and  who  took  a  vivid  interest  in  all  around  him.  His  bent  in  those 
days  was  towards  mechanical  engineering,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later 
date  that  he  took  up  chemistry  and  showed  a  marked  preference  for 
that  science. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  Emmanuel  Nobel  was 
commissioned  by  the  Eussian  Government  to  defend  Kronstadt  with 
submarine  mines,  and  also  to  make  torpedoes.  His  son,  Kobert,  who 
was  then  in  St.  Petersburg,  undertook  to  lay  these  mines,  and  a  line 
of  them  was  also  placed  at  Wiborg.  Contrary  to  distinct  instructions 
a  Russian  captain  tried  to  pass  that  line,  with  the  result  that  his 
vessel  was  blown  up.  This  revealed  the  existence  of  mines  to  tbe 
British  fleet ;  a  mine  was  fished  up  and  hauled  on  board  the  flagship 
Duke  of  Wellington,  where  it  was  examined  ;  it  exploded  on  the  deck 
and  killed  a  seaman.  It  is  to  Emmanuel  Nobel's  invention  that  the 
Russians  ascribe  the  fact  that  the  British  fleet  did  not  try  to  force  its 
way  past  the  Russian  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  His 
torpedoes  did  not  prove  a  success,  the  chemical  fuse  he  devised  for 
firing  them  being  defective.  After  the  war,  business  at  the  engineer- 
ing works  became  more  and  more  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  Government  orders,  and  very  soon  Emmanuel  Nobel  found 
himself  in  difficulties  and  his  works  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  1859,  he  left  for  Sweden  with  his  wife  and  two 
younger  sons,  Alfred  and  Oscar ;  while  Ludwig  remained  in  charge 
of  the  factory  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  conducted  with  so  much 
skill  that  he  succeeded  in  paying  off  all  his  father's  creditors  and 
ultimately  developed  the  business  into  one  of  great  magnitude. 

Both  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Stockholm  the  father  and  his  son 
Alfred  were  constantly  engaged  in  pursuing  some  invention.  Their 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  nitro-glycerine  by 
Sobrero  in  1847.  They  made  some  of  this  new  explosive  and  experi- 
mented with  it.  In  September  1857,  two  years  before  he  left  St. 
Petersburg,  Alfred  Nobel  took  out  his  first  patent,  which  was  for  a 
gasometer,  and  in  1859,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Stockholm,  he 
patented  an  apparatus  for  measuring  liquids,  and  also  an  improved 
barometer.  From  1859  to  1862,  father  and  son  continued  working 
on  explosives,  more  particularly  nitro-glycerine,  of  which  they 
improved  the  method  of  production,  although  at  the  same  time  they 
had  to  work  in  other  directions  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
their  very  modest  home.  In  1861,  Alfred  undertook  a  journey  to 
different  places  on  the  Continent  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
capital  to  start  a  factory.  It  was  in  Paris  that  he  was  most  successful 
in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  new  explosive,  and  with  the  money 
he  brought  home  small  works  were  erected  at  Helenborg,  near 
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Stockholm.  Here,  in  1862,  nitre-glycerine  was  manufactured  for 
the  first  time  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  the  erection  of  this  small 
factory  at  Helenborg,  a  young  engineer,  Alarik  Liedbeck,  had  been 
employed ;  he  was  Alfred's  schoolfellow  and  best  friend,  and  they 
remained  in  the  closest  intimacy  throughout  life,  Alarik  Liedbeck 
assisting  in  planning  and  building  most  of  the  factories  which  Nobel 
erected  later  on. 

Convinced  of  the  importance  of  nitro-glycerine  as  a  more  power- 
ful agent  than  gunpowder,  they  must  have  felt  themselves  on  the 
eve  of  assured  prosperity  ;  but  this  was  not  to  be.  In  1864,  a  great 
disaster  befell  the  family.  The  factory  blew  up  ;  a  chemist,  Mr.  Carl 
Erik  Hertzman,  was  killed,  and,  worse  still,  Alfred's  youngest  brother 
Oscar  lost  his  life.  This  calamity  so  aifected  Emmanuel  Nobel  that  a 
few  months  after  the  event  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  left  him 
permanently  crippled,  although  his  mind  remained  unaffected ;  he 
lived  a  few  years  in  this  state  and  died  at  Helenborg  in  1872.  Alfred 
pursued  his  ideas  with  undaunted  energy.  The  manufacture  of  the 
fearful  explosive  being  no  longer  tolerated  near  the  town,  he  carried 
on  his  work  on  board  a  hired  barge,  anchored  in  Lake  Malaren ;  but, 
meanwhile,  the  explosive  had  attracted  attention,  a  number  of  mines 
began  to  use  it,  and  the  Government  decided  to  utilise  nitro-glycerine 
in  the  construction  of  a  large  railway  tunnel  under  the  suburbs  of 
Stockholm.  Capitalists  now  began  to  take  an  interest  in  what  was 
then  known  as  Nobel's  blasting  oil ;  the  Swedish  Nitro-glycerine 
Company  was  formed,  and  works  on  a  large  scale  were  established  at 
Winterviken,  near  Stockholm,  in  1865.  In  the  same  year,  the 
factory  at  Kriimmel,  on  the  Elbe,  near  Hamburg,  now  the  largest 
explosive  works  on  the  Continent,  was  called  into  existence.  Shortly 
after  the  explosion,  when  he  had  no  other  factory  but  the  primitive 
arrangement  on  board  the  hired  hulk,  Alfred  had  gone  over  to 
Hamburg  to  try  and  introduce  nitro-glycerine  into  Germany.  A 
Swedish  merchant,  whom  he  had  known  in  Stockholm  and  who  -was 
then  living  in  Hamburg,  introduced  him  to  several  gentlemen,  and 
a  lawyer,  Dr.  Bandmann,  received  his  suggestions  so  enthusiastically 
that  he  became  his  partner  and  placed  his  available  fortune  at  the 
disposal  of  the  young  engineer.  They  purchased  a  disused  tannery, 
and  there  built  the  above-mentioned  works  at  Kriimmel. 

Surely  this  was  a  remarkable  young  man.  Physically  weak,  of  a 
nervous,  highly  strung  and  exceptionally  sensitive  disposition,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  strong  will,  unbounded  energy,  and  wonderful 
perseverance ;  he  feared  no  danger,  and  never  yielded  to  adversity. 
Many  would  have  succumbed  under  similar  circumstances,  but  the 
succession  of  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties,  the  explosion  of  his 
factory,  causing  a  general  scare  and  dread  of  the  deadly  compound 
he  was  making,  the  loss  of  his  youngest  brother,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  the  consequent  paralysis  of  his  old  father,  and 
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his  mother's  grief  and  anxiety,  could  not  deter  him  from  pursuing 
his  aim.  His  temerity  frequently  verged  on  foolhardiness,  as  when 
he  was  going  to  his  father's  works  one  day  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
finding  no  boat  to  take  him  across  the  river,  he  swam  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Neva.  His  brother  upbraided  him  severely  for  needlessly 
•exposing  himself  to  danger,  and  his  acquaintances  ridiculed  him,  and 
he  took  this  so  much  to  heart  that  he  disappeared  for  some  time, 
during  which  he  is  said  to  have  undertaken  a  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Eussia.  The  co-existence  of  impulsive  daring,  and  sensitive 
timidity  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  character.  He  frequently 
demonstrated  the  value  and  safety  of  his  explosives  with  his  own 
hands,  although  he  was  particularly  susceptible  to  headaches  caused 
by  bringing  nitro-glycerine  into  contact  with  the  skin ;  they  affected 
him  so  violently  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  ground 
in  the  mine  or  quarry  in  which  he  was  experimenting.  On  one 
occasion,  when  some  dynamite  could  not  be  removed  from  a  large 
cask  he  crept  into  it  and  dug  the  explosive  out  with  a  knife. 
Numerous  other  incidents  could  be  related  of  the  fearlessness  he 
displayed  when  the  success  of  his  invention  depended  entirely  upon 
his  demonstrations  of  its  safety,  which  in  those  days  had  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  proved. 

The  Swedish  company  gradually  made  headway  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  where  a  factory  had  been  built  near  Christiania  in  1866,  and 
the  firm  of  A.  Nobel  and  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  sold  nitro-glycerine  to 
mines  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent ;  but  the  ex- 
plosive was  not  a  complete  success.  Nitro-glycerine,  which  is  made  by 
treating  glycerine  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
which  closely  resembles  salad  oil  in  appearance,  is  poisonous,  very 
sensitive  to  shock  or  blow,  and  very  dangerous  to  handle.  Being  a 
liquid,  it  runs  into  the  fissures  of  the  rock  when  poured  into  the 
bore-hole,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  confined  that  it  may  explode 
when  ignited  by  means  of  a  simple  fuse.  Nobel  tried  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  first  by  mixing  it  with  gunpowder,  and  then  by 
adding  fluids  which  rendered  it  non-explosive,  so  that  it  could  be 
safely  transported,  the  added  liquid  being  removed  after  arrival ;  he 
also  suggested  confining  it  in  a  tube  having  the  shape  of  the  bore-hole, 
and  firing  it  by  means  of  a  small  gunpowder  cartridge  or  primer. 
Bat  all  this  did  not  avail,  and  accidents  occurred  so  frequently  that 
the  use  of  the  blasting  oil  was  prohibited  in  Belgium,  in  Sweden, 
and  later  on  in  England.  A  vessel  carrying  some  cases  shipped 
from  Hamburg  and  destined  for  Chili  was  blown  up,  and  the 
event  caused  such  a  sensation  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  Governments 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, Nobel  had  solved  the  problem  of  its  safe  use,  and  at  the  end  of 
1866  he  had  invented  a  compound,  which  he  called  dynamite,  made 
by  mixing  the  nitro-glycerine  oil  with  porous  absorbing  material, 
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thus  converting  it  into  a  paste.  Dynamite  proved  on  experiment  to 
be  comparatively  insensitive  to  shock  or  blow ;  it  burnt  when  ignited,, 
and  could  only  be  properly  exploded  by  means  of  a  powerful 
detonator  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  fuse  and  inserted  into  the  plastic 
explosive. 

The  invention  of  dynamite  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  In  judging  of  the  degree  of  culture  of  a  people,  we  are 
guided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  roads  and  waterways  they  constructed, 
'and  still  more  by  the  facility  with  which  they  obtained  metals  and 
applied  them  to  the  arts.  The  Eomans  constructed  excellent  roads 
on  the  level,  but  in  the  mountains  they  could  only  make  narrow  and 
very  steep  paths.  Canals  and  cuttings  were  made  with  great  sacrifice 
and  labour,  and  only  where  the  soil  was  soft.  Thus  Suetonius  states 
that  in  order  to  make  a  cutting  about  three  miles  long  to  drain  the 
Lacus  Fucinus,  the  Emperor  Claudius  employed  30,000  men  for 
eleven  years.  In  the  sixteenth  century  road  making  and  mining 
were  scarcely  more  advanced.  It  took  150  years  (from  1535  to- 
1685)  to  mine  five  miles  of  gallery  in  the  Harz  mountains. 
Although  blasting  with  gunpowder  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  total  cubage  mined  in  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  little  more  than  that  of  a  large  railway  cutting 
of  the  present  day.  The  use  of  gunpowder  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
mining  and  public  works,  but  it  was  only  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  necessity  of  laying  the  lines  on  easy  gradients,  which 
raised  blasting  to  a  science.  The  introduction  of  dynamite,  three 
times  as  powerful  and  much  more  reliable  than  gunpowder,  entirely 
revolutionised  that  science  and  made  it  possible  to  execute  the- 
gigantic  engineering  works  of  our  times,  and  brought  about  that 
prodigious  development  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  world  which 
we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

As  soon  as  dynamite  was  invented,  its  manufacture  was  taken  up 
by  the  Swedish  company  and  the  Hamburg  firm,  and  during  1867  it 
was  selling  in  small  quantities.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  Nobel  went 
over  to  America  to  introduce  his  explosive  there.  He  took  two  casea 
of  dynamite  with  him.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  where  he  had 
several  acquaintances  among  people  he  had  met  at  the  time  when  he 
was  working  with  Ericsson,  he  put  up  at  a  small  hotel,  but  a  few 
days  later,  the  proprietor,  having  found  out  the  nature  of  the 
stranger's  luggage,  politely  asked  him  to  leave  his  establishment 
and  seek  lodgings  elsewhere.  He  was  not  successful  with  his 
invention  in  New  York,  and  therefore  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bandmann,  his  partner's  brother,  who 
resided  there,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  company,  and  works  were 
erected  in  that  neighbourhood  in  1868  for  the  manufacture  of 
dynamite,  or,  as  the  Americans  called  it,  giant  powder.  On  his 
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return  to  Europe,  he  completed  arrangements  with  a  firm  in  Vienna 
for  the  establishment  of  works  in  Austria,  and  the  factory  of  Zamky, 
near  Prague,  was  built  at  the  end  of  1868.  In  the  beginning  of 
1870,  an  explosion  occurred  at  the  German  factory  at  Kriimmel ; 
the  manager,  a  Swede  of  the  name  of  Katsman,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Schnell,  a  German,  were  killed,  and  the  damage  done  was  very 
considerable.  Before  the  works  could  be  reconstructed,  the  Franco- 
German  war  broke  out.  During  the  war  the  Germans  used  both 
gun-cotton  and  dynamite,  and  the  astounding  effect  of  these  modern 
explosives  was  thus  brought  prominently  before  the  public.  As  soon 
as  hostilities  had  ceased,  Nobel  went  to  Paris,  and  there  met  M. 
Paul  Barbe,  with  whom  he  remained  in  intimate  business  relations 
for  twenty  years.  Gambetta  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
dynamite  being  made  in  France  that,  although  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  is  a  State  monopoly  there,  a  concession  was  granted  for 
the  erection  of  a  dynamite  factory,  and  at  the  end  of  1871  a  company 
was  formed,  and  the  factory  of  Paulilles,  near  Port  Vendres,  was 
built.  It  was  in  1871  that  Nobel  came  to  this  country,  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  April  in  that  year  he  signed  an  agreement  for  the  transfer  of 
his  patent  rights  for  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  to  the 
British  Dynamite  Company,  Limited,  of  Glasgow,  which  was  after- 
wards reconstructed  under  the  name  of  Nobel's  Explosives  Company, 
Limited.  He  selected  a  site  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  near 
Ardrossan,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ardeer  factory,  which 
is  now  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  started  a  factory  at  Galda- 
cano,  near  Bilbao,  in  Spain,  in  1872,  and  factories  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland  in  1873. 

Thus  at  the  age  of  forty  Nobel  had  achieved  success.  He  had 
introduced  his  explosive  all  over  Europe,  had  established  works 
in  America,  and  dynamite  was  being  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  From  the  German,  Austrian,  Scandinavian,  and  American 
factories  he  was  deriving  a  good  income.  He  decided  to  reside 
permanently  in  Paris,  and  purchased  a  house  in  the  Avenue  Malakoff. 
Having  recognised  the  value  of  chemistry  to  the  further  progress  of 
his  work,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  thorough  study  of  that  science, 
arranged  a  small  laboratory  in  his  house,  and  engaged  a  young 
chemist,  Mr.  Fehrenbach,  who  remained  his  faithful  assistant  for 
eighteen  years.  He  travelled  a  great  deal,  visiting  the  factories  in 
the  different  countries  in  Europe,  and  assisting  them  with  his 
technical  advice.  He  never  in  any  year  failed  to  go  to  Sweden  to 
see  his  mother,  and  occasionally  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  on  a  visit 
to  his  brother,  Ludwig.  Those  who  knew  Nobel  in  those  days 
describe  him  as  a  very  amiable  and  cheerful  companion,  of  a  sym- 
pathetic, confiding,  and  kind  disposition ;  and  then,  as  all  through 
life,  his  highly  polished  manner  and  extreme  courtesy  could  not  fail 
to  be  remarked.  His  reading  was  prodigious ;  he  had  not  only  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  scientific  literature  of  the  day,  but  made 
poetry  and  ideal  literature,  as  he  called  it,  his  main  hobby.  The 
result  was  that  he  greatly  improved  his  knowledge  of  languages. 
He  was  not  only  proficient  in  Swedish  and  Russian,  but  his  know- 
ledge of  English,  German,  and  French  was  far  beyond  the  average. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  English,  and  was  not  only  able  to  recite 
long  passages  from  the  classical  authors,  more  particularly  from 
Byron,  whom  he  admired  above  all  other  poets,  but  could  also  him- 
self write  English  poetry.  Long  poems  in  Swedish  and  in  English 
have  been  found  among  his  papers.  He  remained  a  bachelor  through 
life ;  at  times  he  thought  of  marriage,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
meet  with  a  suitable  companion.  His  linguistic  attainments  and 
highly  developed  philosophical  thought  rendered  this  very  difficult. 
Early  in  life  he  had  a  disappointment  in  love,  caused  by  the  death  of 
the  lady  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  which  affected  him  profoundly ; 
then  adversity  and  the  subsequent  struggle  to  attain  success  stood  in 
his  way,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  the  desired  position  and 
settled  down  in  Paris,  he  had  reached  an  age  when  men  become 
fastidious,  and  dread  the  risk  of  linking  their  lives  to  any  one  who 
may  possibly  not  be  able  to  understand  their  thoughts,  their  aspira- 
tions, and  their  views  of  life.  He  thought  that  he  would  be  able 
to  arrange  his  life  according  to  his  own  ideas,  to  see  people  at  his 
house,  and  gradually  have  a  salon,  where  he  would  gather  round 
him  the  intellectual  society  of  the  day ;  but  he  soon  found  that  he 
could  not  do  the  duties  of  both  host  and  hostess,  moreover  he  seems 
to  have  unfortunately  fallen  in  with  people  who  abused  his  kindness, 
and  he  very  soon  almost  entirely  withdrew  from  society,  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  study  and  work. 

The  direction  in  which  Nobel  next  worked  was  to  improve  his 
dynamite  by  substituting  an  active  substance  for  the  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  inert  matter  which  served  as  an  absorbent  for  the  nitro- 
glycerine, and  he  thought  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this 
would  be  to  find,  if  possible,  a  substance  which  would  dissolve  in 
nitro-glycerine  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  paste.  Whilst  experi- 
menting in  search  of  such  a  material,  he  one  day  cut  his  finger,  and 
sent  out  for  some  collodion  to  form  an  artificial  skin  to  protect  the 
wound ;  having  used  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  for  that  purpose,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  pour  the  remainder  into  some  nitro-glycerine,  and 
he  thus  discovered  blasting  gelatine,  which  he  patented  in  December 
1875.  Collodion  is  made  by  dissolving  a  certain  kind  of  gun-cotton 
in  a  volatile  solvent  (a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol),  and  Nobel 
suggested  that  the  viscous  substance  obtained  by  thus  treating  gun- 
cotton  should  be  mixed  with  the  nitro-glycerine  so  as  to  form  a  jelly. 
On  further  experiment  the  solvent  was  dispensed  with,  and  blasting 
gelatine  was  made,  as  it  is  now,  by  warming  the  nitro-glycerine,  and 
adding  about  8  per  cent,  of  a  certain  kind  of  gun-cotton,  which  was 
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found  to  be  soluble  in  nit ro- glycerine.  The  new  explosive,  half  as 
strong  again  as  dynamite,  was  found  to  be  too  violent  in  its  action  to 
be  applicable  to  any  but  the  hardest  rock.  Nobel,  however,  dis- 
covered how  to  moderate  its  action,  and  gelatine  dynamite  and 
gelignite  were  manufactured  by  the  addition  of  saltpetre  and  wood- 
meal  to  a  blasting  gelatine  of  less  consistency  than  that  employed 
without  such  admixture.  Blasting  gelatine  was  used  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  piercing  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  where  the  rock  was 
so  hard  that  no  satisfactory  work  could  be  done  without  it.  Since 
then  the  use  of  the  so-called  gelatine  explosives  has  developed  more 
and  more,  and  in  some  countries  they  have  entirely  superseded 
dynamite.  These  additions  to  the  nitro-glycerine  explosives,  which 
can  be  employed  with  safety  and  efficiency  for  different  classes  of 
work,  have  materially  contributed  to  the  great  advance  which  has 
been  made  in  the  science  of  blasting,  and  at  the  present  day  more 
than  three  fourths  of  all  the  blasting  done  in  the  world  is  carried 
out  by  means  of  nitro-glycerine  compounds.  The  laboratory  in  his 
residence  at  Paris  soon  proved  too  small,  and  Nobel  therefore  trans- 
ferred it  to  St.  Sevran,  where  he  purchased  a  house  and  grounds  for 
the  purpose.  From  1875  to  1879  he  took  out  no  patents  of  note ;  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  assisting  his  factories  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  arose  in  the  manufacture  of  the  gelatine  explosives, 
although  he  made  numerous  experiments  in  other  directions. 

Whilst  Alfred  was  attaining  celebrity  and  wealth  through  his 
inventions  in  the  domain  of  modern  explosives,  his  brother  Ludwig 
was  developing  the  engineering  works  on  the  Neva.  The  business 
had  extended  to  such  a  degree  that  he  erected  two  additional  works, 
and  he  took  up  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.  His  brother  Eobert, 
who  had  given  up  his  seafaring  life,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  explosive  works  in  Finland,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  dynamite  works  at  Winterviken,  and  had  then  joined  his  brother 
Ludwig.  In  1873,  a  large  order  for  rifles,  necessitating  a  production 
of  700  a  day,  had  been  received,  and  the  question  arose  how  to  obtain 
the  wood  required  for  the  stocks.  The  best  wood  for  the  purpose  was 
walnut,  the  finest  quality 'of  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  Kobert  Nobel  went  there  to  try  and  obtain  it.  In  the  course  of 
his  journey  he  came  to  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  saw  the 
numerous  petroleum  wells,  which  were  worked  in  a  most  primitive 
manner,  the  raw  oil  being  placed  in  leathern  bags  and  carried  on 
camels'  backs  for  use  in  the  crude  state.  On  his  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  he  discussed  the  matter  with  his  brother,  and  after 
thorough  investigation  the  brothers  decided  to  work  these  petroleum 
wells  in  a  rational  manner,  and  in  1878  the  firm  of  Nobel  Brothers 
was  established.  They  connected  about  300  wells  by  a  system  of 
pipes  with  the  factories,  where  the  oil  was  purified.  Tank  lighters 
carried  the  oil  to  the  Volga,  tank  trucks  carried  it  by  rail  all  over 
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Eussia,  and  large  tank-reservoirs  were  erected  at  certain  places  for 
storage.  Nobel  Brothers  and  the  Russian  petroleum  came  more  and 
more  to  the  fore,  and  have  now  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Alfred  Nobel  entered  into  this  undertaking  with  his  brothers,  and 
contributed  a  large  portion  of  the  required  capital.  He  also  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  technical  questions  which  arose  in  connection 
with  the  refining  of  petroleum,  and  made  some  valuable  suggestions, 
a  few  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  patents  which  he  took  out  in  1879 
and  1884.  It  was  in  1879  also  that  he  filed  a  patent  relating  to  the 
purification  of  cast  iron,  which  shows  that  he  had  then  already 
given  attention  to  questions  of  metallurgy,  which  occupied  him  to 
so  marked  a  degree  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Patents  for  a  new 
detonator  and  a  receptacle  for  explosives  which  are  affected  by  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  bear  evidence  that  from  1879  to  1884  he  did 
not  entirely  neglect  that  branch  of  applied  science  in  which  he  excelled. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1882  that  I  first  met  Alfred  Nobel,  and 
for  some  time  after  that  I  saw  him  very  frequently.  He  was  a  man 
of  average  height  and  very  slender  build,  with  a  slight  stoop,  no 
doubt  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  spine  from  which  he  had  suffered 
when  a  child ;  he  gave  the  impression  of  a  very  nervous  disposition. 
He  suffered  greatly  from  nervous  headaches,  and  frequently  had  to 
work  with  cold  water  bandages  round  his  head.  He  was  also  troubled 
with  bronchitis  in  the  winter,  and  was  but  rarely  perfectly  well. 
Seldom,  however,  did  he  give  way  to  his  physical  ailments,  so  that 
he  was  not  often  laid  up,  and  even  in  the  winter  he  would  drive  daily 
to  his  laboratory  in  the  country,  and  could  be  seen  huddled  up  in 
fur  rugs  in  his  carriage,  absorbed  in  thought.  He  always  wore  a  full 
beard,  which  was  of  a  light  brown  colour,  as  was  his  strikingly  fine 
though  sparse  hair ;  his  small  light  eyes,  overshadowed  by  heavy 
eyebrows,  were  full  of  expression  and  revealed  his  extraordinary 
intelligence.  He  usually  wore  a  black  frock-coat  with  the  red  rosette 
of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Never,  except  at  official 
receptions,  did  he  wear  any  other  of  his  numerous  decorations.  He 
did  not  attach  much  value  to  these  orders,  but  fully  appreciated 
university  distinctions  conferred  upon  him,  and  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed at  not  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  The 
house  in  which  he  lived  was  not  large,  but  compact  and  convenient. 
Entering  by  an  arched  gateway  wide  enough  to  admit  a  carriage, 
you  found  on  the  left  a  glass  door  leading  into  the  hall ;  in  front  of 
you  the  courtyard  with  stables  and  coach  house,  and  beyond  it  a 
small  garden.  The  study  was  on  the  ground  floor :  it  was  a  large  room 
with  red  leather  furniture ;  a  bookcase  occupied  one  of  the  walls,  a 
settee  the  other,  and  over  it  hung  a  handsome  picture ;  a  writing 
table  stood  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  close  to  it  another  smaller 
one  for  his  private  secretary.  This  was  rarely  occupied,  for  although 
on  several  occasions  he  tried  the  experiment  of  having  a  secretary,  it 
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always  ended  in  his  doing  the  work  himself,  writing  his  own  letters 
and  keeping  his  own  accounts.  An  old  housekeeper  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  he  ever  entrusted  the  classification  of  his  papers, 
which  was  no  trifle,  considering  the  number  of  languages  in  which 
he  received  communications,  and  in  which  he  made  notes  and  wrote 
replies.  At  one  end  of  his  study,  a  door  led  into  his  laboratory,  or, 
more  correctly,  what  remained  of  it,  for  nearly  all  the  apparatus  had 
been  taken  into  the  country.  A  conservatory  on  the  first  floor  was  a 
favourite  resort  after  meals,  and  it  is  there  that  I  have  enjoyed 
charming  hours  listening  to  the  highly  intellectual  and  thoroughly 
original  conversation  of  my  eminent  host.  The  diversity  of  the  subjects 
broached  was  extraordinary,  and  whenever  he  wanted  to  express  a 
thought  for  which  he  felt  that  a  more  appropriate  term  existed  in 
another  language  he  would  use  that  term  and  continue  to  speak 
in  that  language  until  the  search  for  an  appropriate  term  to 
express  another  thought  made  him  fall  into  another  language 
again,  a  habit  which  became  more  and  more  striking  according  to  the 
number  of  languages  with  which  his  listener  was  acquainted.  Nobel 
was  not  what  we  should  call  a  patron  of  art.  Being  very  nervous, 
and  tiring  of  the  pictures  around  him,  he  had  made  an  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  largest  picture  dealers  in  Paris,  by  which  he  could 
select  any  pictures  he  liked,  and  have  them  hung  on  his  walls.  As 
soon  as  he  was  tired  of  one  set,  he  sent  them  back  to  the  dealer,  and 
selected  others  in  their  stead.  He  was  very  frugal,  but  entertained 
royally,  taking  a  great  pride  in  the  perfect  appointment  of  his  table 
and  his  cellar. 

The  idea  of  making  a  substitute  for  india-rubber  occupied  him 
considerably  from  1882  to  1888,  and  he  took  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  industry  of  celluloid.  But  above  all  he  con- 
tinued to  work  in  search  of  a  new  propelling  agent  to  replace  black 
powder  for  use  in  small  arms  and  ordnance,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
purchased  a  cannon,  which  he  mounted,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Government,  at  one  of  the  disused  forts  near  Paris,  not  far  from  his 
laboratory.  The  fact  that  improved  powders  could  be  made,  and 
that  a  scientific  powder  would  be  smokeless,  was  well  known.  A 
smokeless  powder  for  sporting  purposes  had  been  suggested  as  far 
back  as  1864  by  Schultze,  then  a  captain  in  the  Prussian  artillery. 
In  1882,  other  smokeless  sporting  powders  had  been  invented,  but 
no  suitable  powder  had  yet  been  made  for  use  in  rifles  and  cannon. 
Whilst  Nobel  was  working  in  many  different  directions  to  find  such 
a  powder,  the  French  Government  adopted  a  smokeless  powder  made 
by  Vielle,  the  celebrated  chemist  of  the  French  Government  powder 
works,  which  consisted  of  gun-cotton  reduced  to  a  horny  mass  by 
means  of  a  solvent,  which  was  evaporated  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
similar  powder  was  made  in  Germany.  The  smokeless  powder  which 
Nobel  made  in  1888  was  based  on  his  discovery  that  by  means  of 
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heated  rollers  lie  could  incorporate  with  nitre-glycerine  a  very  high 
percentage  of  that  soluble  nitre-cellulose,  or  gun-cotton,  which  his 
factories  were  using  in  the  manufacture  of  blasting  gelatine.  Blast- 
ing gelatine  altered  by  means  of  moderating  substances  had  been 
tried  for  use  in  guns,  but  it  had  burst  them.  Nobel  now  found  that 
if  the  nitrated  cotton  was  increased  from  eight  to  about  fifty  per 
cent,  he  obtained  a  powder  suitable  for  fire-arms.  The  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  weapons,  and  more  particularly  the 
introduction  of  quick-firing  guns,  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
smokeless  powder,  and  higher  velocities  determining  straighter 
trajectories  could  be  attained  with  arms  resisting  high  pressures. 
"Whilst  working  in  search  of  such  a  powder,  Nobel  patented  several 
methods  for  regulating  the  pressure  in  guns,  and  modifying  the 
recoil.  He  also  devoted  much  attention  to  explosives  for  use  in 
shells,  and  patented  several  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
projectiles.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1888  that  he  took  out  his 
patent  for  the  well-known  Nobel's  smokeless  powder,  or  ballistite. 
His  discovery  that  the  two  most  powerful  shattering  explosives, 
nitro-glycerine  and  gun-cotton,  when  mixed  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, would  form  a  slow-burning  powder,  a  propulsive  agent  with 
pressures  which  would  not  exceed  the  resistance  of  modern  weapons, 
caused  extreme  surprise  in  technical  circles.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment was  the  first  to  introduce  his  new  powder  into  the  service,  and 
later  on  the  German  Government  accepted  it  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  Nobel  submitted  his  powder  to  the  British  Explosive  Com- 
mittee, which  had  been  appointed  to  recommend  the  best  powder 
for  the  service  by  examining  existing  powders  and  improving  on 
them.  This  committee  found  that  instead  of  employing  that  kind 
of  gun-cotton  which  is  soluble  in  nitro-glycerine  with  the  assistance 
of  heat,  the  insoluble  kind  could  be  used  provided  an  assistant  solvent 
be  added ;  and  that  the  manufacture  could  then  be  carried  out  at 
lower  temperatures ;  the  powder  thus  obtained  is  known  as  cordite, 
and  this  they  recommended. 

In  1888,  Ludwig  Nobel  died  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  known 
there  as  the  petroleum  king,  and  left  a  very  large  fortune  to  his 
widow  and  children.  By  some  mistake,  some  of  the  newspapers 
thought  it  was  the  inventor  of  dynamite  who  had  died,  and  Alfred 
Nobel  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  what  the  papers  would  have 
said  of  him  had  he  died  at  that  time.  He  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  the  praise  which  he  found  in  some  of  the  English  and 
German  prints,  nor  was  he  much  distressed  at  the  unkindly  way  in 
which  the  French  press  treated  him,  neither  did  he  care  much  when 
a  few  years  later  the  French  press  started  a  chauvinistic  campaign 
against  him,  chiefly  because  he  had  sold  his  powder  to  the  Italians. 
But  when  the  French  Government  took  notice  of  it,  Nobel  decided 
in  1891  to  close  his  laboratory,  and  to  leave  Paris.  He  purchased  a 
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villa  at  San  Kemo,  which  he  first  called  '  Mio  nido '  (My  nest),  but 
it  was  afterwards  known  as  '  Villa  Nobel.'  He  built  a  magnificently 
appointed  laboratory  in  the  garden,  which  he  placed  in  charge  of  an 
English  chemist,  Mr.  B.  H.  Beckett,  who  remained  with  him  until 
his  death.  Mr.  Fehrenbach  had  declined  to  follow  him  to  Italy. 

Shortly  before  he  left  Paris,  his  mother  died  in  Stockholm  at  an 
advanced  age.  This  bereavement  moved  him  deeply,  as  his  love  for 
his  mother  was  the  one  deep  paramount  affection  of  his  life.  To  her 
he  was  not  the  celebrated  Alfred  Nobel ;  she  invariably  called  him 
by  his  second  name;  she  alone  had  the  privilege  of  calling  him 
*  Berney.'  On  some  few  occasions  in  life  only  he  emphasised  the 
attachment  he  felt  for  a  friend  by  thus  signing  his  name. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  he  hesitated  to  publish  the  third  part  of 
his  Principia,  wrote  to  Halle  :  '  Philosophy  is  such  an  imperatively 
litigious  lady  that  a  man  had  as  good  be  engaged  in  lawsuit  as  have 
to  do  with  her.'  If  this  is  true  of  philosophy,  of  the  announcement 
of  a  newly  discovered  truth,  it  applies  much  more  literally  still  to  a 
valuable  new  invention.  Nobel's  dynamite  patent  had  given  rise  to 
a  lawsuit  in  this  country,  and  its  validity  was  maintained  by  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  France  he  successfully  defended 
his  blasting  gelatine  patent,  but  in  Germany,  where  he  had  described 
its  manufacture  by  the  use  of  an  assisting  solvent,  the  manufacture 
of  the  explosive  without  the  solvent  was  not  considered  covered  by 
his  patent.  The  invention  of  his  smokeless  powder  led  to  a  lawsuit 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  courts  held  that  the  cordite  manufactured 
by  the  Government  was  not  an  infringement  of  what  Nobel  had 
patented.  He  had  not  used  an  assistant  solvent ;  he  had  not  made 
the  powder  at  low  temperatures,  but  he  had  used  the  well-known 
soluble  kind  of  gun-cotton  incorporated  with  nitro-glycerine.  The 
loss  of  the  so-called  cordite  case  caused  him  great  pain,  not  on 
account  of  the  material  loss,  but  because  he  felt  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  absence  of  recognition. 

The  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  and  the  trials  he  had  made 
led  him,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  study  the  construction  of  fire- 
arms, and  more  particularly  of  ordnance.  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  more  thoroughly,  he  purchased  in  1892  the  large  Swedish 
ordnance  works  at  Bofors,  and  united  with  them  the  works  at 
Bjorneborg.  He  established  a  laboratory  at  Bofors,  where  he  was 
chiefly  assisted  by  Eagnar  Sohlman,  to  whom  he  became  greatly 
attached,  showing  his  great  confidence  in  this  gentleman  by  appointing 
him  one  of  his  executors.  Nobel  took  a  vivid  interest  in  all  new 
inventions  and  discoveries.  In  1892,  he  had  a  yacht  built  at  Zurich, 
entirely  made  of  aluminium,  with  the  exception  of  one  pipe,  which 
was  copper.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  also  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  suggested  some  improvements,  but  the  invention 
to  which  he  attached  most  importance  was  his  artificial  india-rubber, 
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which,  he  patented  in  1893  and  1894.  The  practical  value  of  this, 
however,  did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations,  and  he  was  still  work- 
ing on  the  improvement  of  this  material  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  took  out  patents  up  till  August  1896,  but  most  of  his  latest 
suggestions  relate  to  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  In  the  beginning 
of  1896,  his  brother  Eobert,  who  had  retired  from  the  St.  Petersburg 
business  in  1881  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  who  had  settled  down 
in  Sweden,  died.  His  death  deeply  affected  his  brother  Alfred,  whose 
altered  appearance  struck  all  his  friends  when  they  saw  him  after  he 
returned  from  the  funeral.  He  was  himself  suffering  from  heart 
disease,  which  he  knew  would  prove  fatal.  He  had  purchased  a 
sphygmograph,  and  carefully  watched  the  diagrams  recording  the 
irregularities  of  his  pulse,  and  on  one  occasion  he  showed  a  friend 
the  degree  of  variation  which  would  infallibly  kill  him.  It  was  of 
this  heart  disease  that  he  died  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  December, 
1896,  an  old  man-servant  alone  being  near  him.  Death  was  preceded 
by  paralysis,  which  robbed  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  His  will  was 
found  at  Stockholm.  He  directed  that  his  remains  should  be 
cremated.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  cremation,  or  of  some  other 
hygienic  means  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  He  never  employed  a 
lawyer  for  any  of  his  contracts,  nor  in  the  framing  of  his  patents,  and 
his  last  will  shows  that  he  did  not  call  in  any  legal  assistance.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  good  business  man,  but  the  wonderful 
foresight  with  which  he  selected  investments  points  the  other  way. 

The  success  of  the  industry  which  he  had  founded,  the  royalties  he 
received  for  his  different  inventions,  the  careful  investments  he  made, 
as  well  as  the  income  he  derived  from  his  share  in  the  Russian  petro- 
leum business,  account  for  the  large  fortune  he  has  left.  With  the 
exception  of  legacies  to  relatives  and  friends,  he  left  his  entire  estate 
for  public  purposes,  directing  that  the  money  be  invested  so  as  to 
•constitute  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  five  equal 
annual  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  the  most  important  discovery  or  im- 
provement in  chemistry,  physics,  physiology  or  medicine,  for  the  work 
in  literature  highest  in  the  ideal  sense,  and  to  the  one  who  shall  have 
acted  most  and  best  for  the  fraternity  of  nations,  the  suppression  or 
reduction  of  standing  armies,  and  the  constitution  and  propagation 
of  peace  congresses.  The  first  prizes,  physics  and  chemistry,  shall 
be  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Science  of  Sweden ;  that  for  physiology 
and  medicine  by  the  Carolin  Institute  of  Stockholm ;  the  literary 
prize  by  the  Swedish  Academy ;  and  that  for  the  propagation  of  peace 
by  a  commission  of  five  members  elected  by  the  Norwegian  Diet 
(Storthing).  He  specially  directed  that  in  distributing  these  prizes 
no  consideration  of  nationality  shall  prevail,  so  that  he  who  is  most 
worthy  of  it  shall  receive  the  reward,  whether  he  be  Scandinavian  or 
not. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  amount  of  each  of  the  five  annual  prizes 
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thus  instituted  will  amount  to  15,0001.,  as  the  capital  after  deduction 
of  the  legacies  will  probably  amount  to  about  2,500,000£.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  in  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  will.  The 
intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Nobel  have  been  invited  to  give  information 
which  might  throw  light  on  his  intentions,  and  two  gentlemen,  who 
witnessed  the  will,  have  declared  that  he  had  told  them  that  he  was 
a  Socialist,  but  one  with  moderate  views  ;  that  in  his  opinion  it  was- 
not  good  for  people  to  inherit  large  amounts,  because  it  does  not 
stimulate  them  to  work.  He  wanted  his  fortune  to  benefit  those 
who  were  working  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  therefore  he 
wanted  in  the  first  instance  those  to  profit  by  it  who  were  occupied 
with  scientific  research,  because  they  could  not,  as  a  rule,  reap  much 
material  benefit  from  their  labour.  The  fifth  prize  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Nobel  became 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  was  done  to  promote  peace  by  congresses 
and  societies.  He  always  considered  that  by  improving  war  material, 
and  thus  increasing  the  dangers  of  war,  he  was  contributing  his  share 
towards  the  pacification  of  the  world.  His  large  fortune  did  not 
contribute  to  his  happiness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  him  suspi- 
cious, and  inclined  to  impute  mercenary  or  selfish  motives  to  the 
actions  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  The  numerous 
direct  and  indirect  applications  which  were  constantly  made  to  him 
for  pecuniary  aid,  and  the  ingratitude  of  those  he  assisted,  consider- 
ably affected  his  character,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  counteracting 
influence  of  a  home  and  a  family,  he  became  distrustful  and  unsym- 
pathetic to  any  individual  misfortune.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gave 
large  sums  to  charities  and  for  the  promotion  of  any  generally 
beneficent  idea. 

Alfred  Nobel  never  wrote  any  book.  He  had  the  intention  once 
of  writing  a  work  on  explosives,  but  he  never  carried  it  out.  Perhaps 
some  fragments  of  the  work  may  still  be  found  among  his  papers, 
which  will  take  a  very  long  time  to  classify.  His  life  work  is  to  be 
traced  in  his  patents,  of  which  129  have  been  filed  in  this  country. 

His  body  was  taken  from  San  Eemo  to  Stockholm,  where,  after  an 
imposing  ceremony,  it  was  taken  to  the  crematorium  of  that  city. 
The  urn  containing  his  ashes  was  deposited  in  the  family  vault  in 
the  old  cemetery  at  Stockholm,  where  a  monument  of  marble  will  be 
erected  to  his  memory,  but  no  monument  will  be  so  lasting  as  that 
he  has  erected  for  himself  by  his  contributions  to  the  advance  of 
science  and  progress  of  civilisation. 

HENRY  DE  MOSENTHAL. 
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FELLAH  SOLDIERS,    OLD  AND  NEW: 
A  REMINISCENCE  AND  A   MORAL 


UPON  the  battle  of  Omdurman  Le  Temps  observes  that  '  its  most 
novel  features  are  the  martial  bearing,  the  dash  and  the  resistance 
of  the  purely  Egyptian  troops,  of  those  fellaheen  who  were  judged  to 
be  unfitted  for  military  discipline,  and  who  have  so  nobly  refuted 
that  calumny.'  A  distinguished  and  experienced  Correspondent 
present  at  the  engagement,  describing  how  the  Dervishes,  '  swooping 
down  on  the  fellah  troops '  .  .  .  were,  after  '  a  desperate  struggle, 
foiled  by  the  brilliant  discipline  '  of  '  their  old  foes,'  writes  that  '  the 
Egyptian  brigades  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  won  the  honours  of  the 
day  by  their  magnificent  pluck.'  Thirteen  years  ago,  in  the  relief 
expedition  under  Lord  Wolseley,  the  fellah  soldiers  of  the  new  army 
first  saw  active  service.  To  the  same  Correspondent,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  then  made  the  jocose  remark  that  ditch-digging  was  their 
proper  vocation.  And  in  his  book  upon  Egypt,  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
makes  some  reflections  upon  '  the  almost  unexampled  cowardice  and 
incapacity '  of  the  old  army,  and  the  '  universal  ridicule '  it  brought 
upon  itself  in  its  last  days.  Between  the  ridicule  of  that  time  and 
the  laudation  of  this  the  contrast  will  appear  all  the  more  extra- 
ordinary when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  men  of  the  new  Deltaic 
regiments  are  recruited  from  the  same  classes  of  the  population  as 
their  predecessors. 

Long  before  the  occupation,  English  and  foreign  officers  interested 
themselves  in  the  problem  of  the  fellah's  military  aptitude.  Sir 
James  Outram's  opinion  was  that  the  fellah  would  make  as  good  a 
soldier  as  the  native  of  the  British  Indian  army.  Equally  favourable 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Frenchman  Suliman  Pasha,  a  veteran  of 
Napoleon's  army,  who  found  in  Mehemet  Ali's  service  some  of  the 
excitement  and  the  romance  which  had  vanished  from  Europe  with 
his  idolised  master.  Suliman  dreamt  of  succeeding  where  Napoleon 
had  failed,  and  winning  Egypt  for  France.  But  he  foresaw  the 
possibility  of  an  English  intervention — in  which  case,  said  he,  the 
English  will  discover  that  the  Egyptians  can  fight. 

The  vague  possibility  became  a  certainty.     Being  in  Simla  at  the 
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time,  I  asked  a  high  military  authority  for  his  impression  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  It  was  even  more  unflattering  than  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  of  a  later  date.  With  a  laugh  at  his  own  exaggeration,  he 
thought  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  might  disperse  the  fellah  host 
with  '  a  stout  cudgel.'  The  speaker  was  Colonel  Sanford,  D.Q.M.G. 
for  Bengal.  Before  him  lay  a  map  of  the  Delta,  showing  the 
positions,  distances,  &c.  of  our  future  battle-fields.  He,  too,  had 
been  in  Egypt  taking  confidential  notes.  The  fellah  had  '  as  much 
fight  in  him  as  a  Bengali  baboo.'  Another  good-natured  laugh. 
Though  some  of  Colonel  Sanford's  fellow-officers  shared  his  opinion, 
there  were  others  who  professed  faith  in  the  Egyptian's  prowess. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  Egyptians  had  conquered 
the  Soudan,  and  fought  valorously  in  Arabia  and  Syria  under 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Mehemet.  On  the  other,  that  Turks,  Circassians, 
and  Albanians  especially,  had  been  the  backbone  of  the  great  Viceroy's 
armies.  Soldiers  and  correspondents,  thirsting  for  glory  and  the 
morning's  news,  talked  the  matter  over  on  their  daily  visits  to  the 
barn-like  building  that,  perched  on  its  steep  hill-side,  in  the 
murmur  of  the  cedars,  served  in  those  days  as  the  office  of  a  great 
military  department.  Their  thoughts  went  back  to  the  Egypt  of 
Baird  and  Abercrombie,  of  Napoleon  and  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
of  the  Mamelukes  and  Mehemet  Ali.  They  dreamt  of  picturesque 
Bedouins,  swinging  in  on  their  tawny  camels  from  '  the  desert,'  to 
re-inforce  the  rebel  Pashas.  They  saw  Egypt  through  its  still  linger- 
ing glamour  of  old  romance.  The  very  kitmutgars  (my  incom- 
parable Nubbee  Bux  among  them)  were  speculating  about  their 
chances  of  followingHheir  sahibs  to  'Misr' — the  Biblical  Mizraim. 
The  problem  of  the  fellah  warrior  was  still  doubtful. 

'  This  does  not  look  like  cudgel-playing,'  a  colleague  of  mine 
remarked  when,  some  weeks  later,  in  the  night  march  upon  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  we  rode  on  the  top  of  the  railway  embankment,  stopping  now 
and  again  to  watch  the  vague  grey  masses  steal  noiselessly  through 
the  dark,  like  shadows  from  ghostland.  '  We  had  to  kick  the 
Egyptians  out  of  our  way,'  wrote  a  British  soldier  in  a  letter  printed 
in  the  London  papers.  It  was  not  all  kicking.  At  several  points 
Arabi's  soldiers  made  a  most  gallant  resistance.  But  the  issue  seemed 
to  justify  the  expression,  then  and  for  the  next  few  years  familiar, 
'  The  Egyptians  can't  fight.' 

'  "  Can't  fight  ?  "  They  can.  They  have  never  had  fair  play. 
Treat  them  justly,  train  them  well,  and  they  will  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything.'  '  Like  our  native  Indians,'  I  suggested.  '  Why  not  ? ' 
was  the  reply.  The  prophet  was  none  other  than  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
who,  having  had  his  share  in  destroying  the  old  army,  was  now  (at 
the  end  of  1882)  bringing  the  new  into  existence. 

Let  us  pay  a  visit  to  the  Egyptian  War  Office,  the  rambling 
labyrinthine  building  wherein  the  '  Ingelezi '  General  Wood,  first 
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Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  is  at  work.  There,  the  transition  from 
the  old  Egypt  to  the  new  is  assuming  its  most  stirring,  picturesque, 
and  significant  form.  The  courtyards,  shimmering  with  light  and 
colour,  swarming  with  men  in  all  sorts  of  costume,  from  smart 
military  uniforms  to  the  blue  gown  of  the  peasant,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  bazaar  at  market  time.  Fellah  conscripts  there  are, 
crowds  of  them,  and  adventurers  from  far  and  near,  eager  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  new  service.  The  scene  within  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
public  levee,  which,  in  fact,  it  is,  though  not  of  the  Western  variety  : 
corridors  and  reception  rooms  are  hazy  blue  with  tobacco  smoke; 
Nubian  slaves,  gorgeously  apparelled,  move  to  and  fro  with  their 
trays  of  coffee  and  cigarettes,  or  kneel  in  the  act  of  hospitality.  A 
visitor  with  an  eye  for  symbolism  may  detect  it  in  the  person  of  the 
native  War  Minister  as  he  sits  there  alone  on  his  gilded  chair, 
in  his  gilded  room,  acknowledging  with  embarrassed  gesture  an 
occasional  salutation  from  some  one  in  the  crowds  which,  on  their 
way  to  or  from  General  Wood's  quarters,  or  General  Baker's,  seem 
to  have  forgotten  his  existence.  Already  is  he  a  superfluity,  an 
anachronism.  The  old  order  is  passing  away  before  him,  as  he  sits 
there  in  solitary  state.  What  the  new  will  be  like  none  can  predict 
with  exactitude.  No  one  dreams  that  in  a  few  years  the  despised 
fellah  will  be  transfigured  into  a  soldier  of  the  British  stamp,  and 
that,  in  comradeship  with  the  Briton  and  the  black,  he  will  recover 
Egypt's  lost  dominions.  The  leader  under  whom  the  despised  fellah 
is  destined  to  achieve  all  this  is  an  obscure  young  lieutenant.  He  is 
unobserved  in  the  crowd.  Some  military  men  excepted,  only  a  few 
men  in  Cairo  know  him  from  Adam. 

Lieutenant  Kitchener,  K.E.,  came  in  the  earlier  rush  of  alert,  ver- 
satile, adventurous  men,  whom  the  chance  of  a  career,  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  attracted  Cairo-wards  from  all  over  the  East.  Nor  had 
he  long  to  wait  before  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  associated  him  with  Colonel 
Taylor  of  the  19th  Hussars  in  the  interesting  task  of  bringing  the 
new  fellah  cavalry  into  the  world.  In  the  light  of  events  at  Omdurman, 
this  first  duty  of  the  future  Sirdar's  acquires  an  historical  interest  and 
attractiveness.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  three  present 
at  the  birth — as  I  suppose  it  may  be  named — of  the  new  cavalry,  to 
the  command  of  which  Taylor  had  just  been  appointed.  Taylor  had 
invited  me  the  night  before  to  accompany  him  and  his  friend  and 
witness  the  operation  which  they  were  both  to  supervise.  A  tall, 
slim,  thin-faced,  slightly  stooping  figure  in  long  boots,  '  cut  away ' 
dark  morning  coat,  and  Egyptian  Fez  somewhat  tilted  over  his  eyes — 
such,  as  I  remember  him,  was  the  young  soldier  who  was  destined  to 
fulfil  Gordon's  task  of  '  smashing  the  Mahdi.' 

1  He's  quiet,'  Taylor  whispered  to  me,  as  we  were  getting  ready  for 
the  start ;  '  that's  his  way.'  And  again,  with  the  characteristic  jerk  of 
the  head  which  all  will  remember  who  knew  Taylor, '  He's  clever.'  And 
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so,  in  the  raw,  greyish,  early  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  1 883, 
the  three  of  us  drove  in  our  dingy  rattle-trap  over  the  white  dusty 
road  Nilewards  to  meet  the  fellah  cavaliers.  Taylor  did  most  of  the 
talking.  Kitchener  expressed  himself  in  an  occasional  nod,  or 
monosyllable.  At  the  barracks  we  found  some  forty  men  waiting.  I 
remember  Kitchener's  gaze  at  the  awkward,  slipshod  group,  as  he 
took  his  position  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  space  round  which  the 
riders  were  to  show  their  paces. 

'  We  begin  with  the  officers,'  said  Taylor,  turning  to  me  ;  '  we  shall 
train  them  first,  then  put  them  to  drill  the  troopers.  We  have  no 
troopers  just  yet,  though  we  have  440  horses  ready  for  them.'  And 
now  began  the  selection  of  the  fellah  officers.  They  were  to  be  tested 
in  horsemanship.  The  first  batch  of  them  were  ordered  to  mount. 
Eound  they  went,  Indian  file,  Kitchener,  like  a  circus  master,  standing 
in  the  centre.  Had  he  flourished  a  long  whip,  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  showmaster  at  rehearsal.  Neither  audible  nor  visible  sign  did 
he  give  of  any  feeling  aroused  in  him  by  a  performance  mostly  dis- 
appointing and  sometimes  ridiculous.  His  hands  buried  in  his  trouscr 
pockets,  he  quietly  watched  the  emergence  of  the  least  unfit.  It  was 
amusing  to  observe  the  difference  in  demeanour  between  the  two  men 
at  some  critical  stage  such  as  a  bareback  trot;  while  Kitchener 
looked  on  unmoved,  Taylor's  broad  shoulders  shook  with  a  suppressed 
laugh.  « A  good  English  troop-horse  would  shake  the  teeth  out  of 
them,'  Taylor  remarked  in  one  of  his  asides.  In  half  an  hour  or  so 
the  first  native  officers  of  the  new  fellah  cavalry  were  chosen.  It  was 
then  that  Kitchener  made  his  longest  speech  :  '  We'll  have  to  drive  it 
into  those  fellows,'  he  muttered,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  birth  of  the  new  army  meant 
the  immediate  disappearance  of  the  old.  For  some  fourteen  months, 
while  the  new  army  was  at  its  elementary  drill,  the  old  army,  or  its 
equivalent  led  a  lingering  existence,  losing  battles  with  the  Dervishes 
and  drifting  to  the  frenzied  tumult  of  its  pathetic  end  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan.  Not  Tel-el-Kebir,  but  El  Teb,  saw  the  last  of  it.  The 
point  is  noted  in  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  book.  No  one  can  com- 
pletely realise  the  greatness  of  the  change  from  the  old  army  to  the 
new  who  has  not  had  personal  knowledge  of  Egypt  during  the  tran- 
sitional years,  say  from  1881  to  1884.  Those  were  the  years  when 
not  the  old  army  only,  but  old  Egypt  also,  was  passing  away,  the 
romantic,  barbaric  old  Egypt  of  whose  general  administration,  at  once 
rigid  and  lax,  exacting  and  indulgent,  kindly  and  cruel,  despotically 
capricious  in  a  word,  that  of  the  old  army  was  a  generally  faithful 
copy.  The  old  army  was  despatched  upon  its  last  campaigns  with 
not  infrequent  application  of  chain  and  whip.  I  have  seen  both  in 
use  at  Belbeis,  Zagazig,  and  elsewhere,  while  the  native  officers 
prodded  their  blue-gowned  conscripts  like  bullocks  into  the  railway 
waggons,  or  recaptured  them  in  hot  pursuit  over  the  ricefields,  and 
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while  the  women  wailed,  rent  their  garments,  and  threw  dust  over 
their  heads.  The  war  artists  have  sketched  wailing  scenes  at  the 
departure  of  Kitchener's  fellah  soldiers  from  Cairo  station.  But  the 
grief  was  mainly  the  picturesque  convention  of  the  East,  with  no 
more  despair  in  it  than  in  the  good-bye  of  the  British  soldier's  lady 
friends  at  Charing  Cross  or  Southampton. 

The  officers  of  the  old  army  appeared  to  be,  as  a  body,  deficient 
in  self-respect.  Nor  was  there  much  love  lost  between  them  and 
their  men.  I  have  watched  an  officer  and  a  private  soldier  gesticu- 
lating at  each  other  with  shoulders  and  outstretched  palms  in  pro- 
longed hot  debate  over  some  such  trifle  as  a  piece  of  string.  The 
soldiers  of  the  old  army  had  little  or  no  conception  of  the  kind  of 
law  and  discipline  under  which  Kitchener's  have  learned  to  reconcile 
equality  with  subordination,  and  obedience  with  comradeship.  For 
professional  feeling,  the  men  of  the  old  army,  being  of  many  various 
nationalities,  substituted  the  feeling  of  race.  But  the  clannishness 
that  united  each  component  tended  to  isolate  it  from  the  rest ;  so 
that,  as  those  of  us  who  accompanied  the  old  army  on  its  last  expedi- 
tion often  had  reason  to  suspect,  its  English  officers  were  the  only 
bond  of  union  between  its  Soudanese  blacks,  Deltaic  Egyptians, 
Turks,  and  Albanians.  The  Soudanese  who  survived  El  Teb  amused 
Admiral  Hewett's  bluejackets  by  imitating  their  fellah  comrades 
who  had  knelt  before  the  Dervish  spearmen.  It  was  sometimes 
remarked  that  the  presence  of  the  English  officers  was  the  only 
guarantee  against  race  feuds.  And,  in  fact,  the  camps  within  the 
big  camp  at  Suakim  might  be  said  to  correspond,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  racial  quarters  of  an  Oriental  town. 

A  scene  in  the  Albanian  quarter  of  the  camp  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1883,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  life  in  the  old  army,  and  a 
glimpse  of  an  order  of  things  which  no  one  will  see  again.  The 
Albanian  quarter  appeared  to  be  '  tabu '  to  the  fellah  warrior.  In 
Mehemet  Ali's  armies  the  Albanians  were  always  numerous.  Here 
there  were,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  some  two  hundred  of  them,  com- 
manded, and  I  believe  levied,  by  their  countryman,  Antonio  Pallioka. 
With  his  agile,  muscular,  erect  frame,  frank,  handsome,  resolute  face, 
and  winning  expression,  my  old  friend  Antonio  was  a  capital  specimen 
of  the  soldier  of  fortune.  But  I  sometimes  wondered  how  Antonio, 
whose  voice  was  little  better  than  a  hoarse  whisper,  could  make  him- 
self heard  in  the  hurly-burly  of  our  coming  battle.  Antonio  liked 
to  call  himself  and  his  Albanians  '  Klephts.'  '  The  Turks,'  said  he, 
'  called  me  a  brigand  because  I  fought  for  Albania.  In  my  country 
brigand  and  patriot  have  usually  meant  the  same  thing.  It  used  to 
be  the  same  in  Greece.  Come  to-night  and  you  shall  see  my  Klephts 
dance,  and  hear  their  chanso/is  d'Albanie.' 

In  and  about  their  tents,  which,  lighted  within,  shone  in  the 
dark  like  semi-transparencies,  Captain  Antonio's  '  Klephts '  lounged, 
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smoking,  gossiping,  polishing  their  weapons.  They  quickly  fell  in  at 
the  sound  of  Antonio's  husky  voice.  They  made  a  huge  pile  of  logs 
and  brushwood,  round  which,  hand  in  hand,  they  formed  a  large 
circle.  The  pile  burst  into  a  blaze,  the  shifting  light  of  which  played 
upon  the  faces  and  the  slim-waisted,  broad-trousered,  lithe  figures  of 
the  dancers,  as  they  moved  round  their  bonfire,  swaying  their  bodies 
from  side  to  side,  and  beating  time  with  their  feet,  and  joining  in  the 
chorus  of  an  Albanian  air  sung  by  their  leader.  Improvisors  by 
traditional  practice,  Antonio's  '  Klephts  '  easily  adapted  their  Albanian 
themes  to  the  war  with  the  Dervishes,  as  in  the  song  of  Malik  Aga, 
which  Antonio  translated  for  me  in  short,  abrupt  sentences,  into 
French  while  the  dance  proceeded.  Malik  Aga  was  an  Albanian, 
killed  in  a  recent  fight  with  Osman  Digna.  '  Courage,  Albanians,' 
sang  the  dancers,  '  Baker  Pasha  is  our  chief,  the  English  are  our 
leaders,  we  shall  avenge  our  brother's  death  whether  we  live  or  die.' 
The  Albanian  mountains  were  clothed  in  '  their  mourning  robes  of 
cloud '  for  the  dead  warrior.  '  Weep  not,  my  mother,'  the  Aga's  ghost 
was  supposed  to  say,  '  for  before  I  was  slain  I  left  many  mothers  child- 
less.' Antonio's  '  brigands '  stamped,  their  voices  grew  shrill  and  fierce, 
as  they  uttered  their  vow  of  vengeance.  Antonio  himself  became 
excited.  '  I  long  to  see  my  Klephts  at  their  throats,'  said  he. 

In  our  camp  there  were  Turks  who  had  served  under  Ghazi  Osman 
at  Plevna,  and  Greeks  who  had  fought  the  Turks  in  the  mountains 
of  Crete.  They,  too,  thought  they  would  make  short  work  of  the 
Dervishes.  For  myself,  as  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  I  pre- 
pared its  readers  for  a  different  result.  Dervish  valour  was  not  quite 
appreciated  just  yet.  '  Give  me  a  squad  of  English  gamekeepers  and 
a  bag  of  small  shot,  and  I'll  march  through  Fuzzy's  country  to 
the  Atlantic.'  The  cheery,  reckless  expression,  characteristic  of  the 
speaker's  animal  spirits  and  love  of  adventure,  was  Colonel  F.  Burnaby's. 
It  was  the  jocular,  Sanfordian  exclamation  of  an  earlier  period — only 
with  the  Dervish  in  place  of  the  fellah.  I  seem  to  hear  Burnaby's 
hearty  laugh,  as  he  lolled  on  his  camp  bed,  on  the  edge  of  which  I 
sat,  talking  with  him  over  the  morrow's  prospects — for  at  this  time 
we  were  close  to  El  Teb.  The  light  of  a  lantern  shone  on  the  kindly, 
humorous,  shrewd,  clever  face,  which  all  who  knew  Burnaby  will  ever 
remember.  On  the  sand,  and  among  the  mimosa  bushes,  by  the  ashes 
of  their  last  camp-fires,  slept  our  fellah  soldiers,  and  blacks,  and  Turks, 
and  Albanians.  Before  midday  their  bodies  dotted  the  desert,  from 
the  wells  to  the  seashore.  My  old  friend  Antonio  I  did  not  see  again. 
His  '  Klephts '  had  sung  their  last  chanson.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  old  army. 

The  Carlylean  description  of  the  drill  sergeant  as  miracle-worker 
has  never  been  more  strikingly  justified  than  in  the  contrast  between 
the  new  fellah  army  and  the  old.  It  is  the  contrast — exemplified 
in  a  special  department  of  State — between  an  order  of  things  that 
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had  lasted  since  the  Pharaohs,  and  a  new  order  under  which  Egypt 
has  come  to  be  recognised  as  the  typical  instance  of  national  regene- 
ration under  alien  supremacy.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Egypt  soldiering  is  an  honourable  and  desirable  profession.  For  the 
first  time  it  means  patriotism.  Such  symptoms  of  a  national  con- 
sciousness as  are  discernible  in  the  Egypt  of  to-day  may  be  said  to 
have  first  manifested  themselves  in  the  new  army.  The  contrast  is  a 
fact  of  prime  importance  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  Soudan. 
For  whatever  form  the  administration  of  the  Soudan  may  ultimately 
assume,  the  country  will  not  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops,  but 
by  Soudanese  and  Egyptians.  And  though  British  control  will  be 
as  indispensable  at  Khartoum  as  at  Cairo,  the  detailed  work  of 
administration  will  be  committed  to  native  officials.  Such  Egyptian 
officials  as  may  be  employed  will  be  wholly  different,  in  training 
and  character,  from  their  countrymen  of  sixteen  years  ago.  If  the 
detailed  work  is  to  be  entrusted — as  much  of  it  must  be — to  the 
natives  of  the  country,  we  may  feel  confident  that  Englishmen  will 
be  as  successful  in  training  Soudanese  Arabs  and  blacks  as  in  train- 
ing Egyptians. 

Let  Englishmen  ask  themselves  what  this  Soudan  is,  wherein 
their  countrymen  are  about  to  repeat  their  achievements  on  the  lower 
Nile  and  the  Ganges — the  finest  achievements  of  their  kind  in  history. 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  called  the  Soudan  '  the  India  of  Africa.'  Nor 
need  the  comparison  be  rejected,  as  only  a  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion, if  it  be  remembered  how  vast  the  Egyptian  Soudan  was  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  expansion,  how  various  are  its  tribes  and  nations, 
its  products  and  its  undeveloped  wealth,  and  how  '  the  British  peace ' 
can  restore  its  vanished  industries  and  re-people  its  devastated  tracts. 
Moreover,  the  Soudanese  populations  are  as  easily  governed  as  any 
in  the  world.  Every  man  who  knows  the  Soudan  will  admit  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  I  could  fill  pages  with  testimony  given  to 
me  on  the  spot  by  Soudanese  natives,  or  to  Anglo-Egyptian  officials 
in  whose  presence  I  heard  them  speak — to  the  effect  that  Mahdism 
was  born  of  misgovernment,  and  that  if  the  English  had  undertaken 
to  occupy  the  country  permanently,  Mahdism  would  have  gone  to 
pieces.  The  most  interesting  and  picturesque  spectacle  ever  wit- 
nessed on  the  Red  Sea  coast  was  the  series  of  conferences  between 
the  tribal  Sheikhs  and  the  head  of  the  Marghani  religious  brother- 
hood, Syud  Mahomed,  one  of  the  three  or  four  leading  chiefs  of 
Islam.  The  Syud  El  Marghani,  whose  family,  as  the  writer  of  a  recent 
article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  points  out,  are  loyal  supporters  of 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  cause  in  the  province  of  Kassala,  arrived  in 
Suakim  at  the  critical  time  when,  before  the  battle  of  El  Teb,  the 
tribal  leaders  were  hesitating  between  the  Khedive  and  the  Mahdi. 
Day  after  day  bands  of  tribesmen,  armed  with  sword,  spear  and 
shield,  rode  into  Saakim,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Saint  who  was  to 
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address  them  as  the  envoy  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  I  was 
present  as  his  guest  on  the  morning — New  Year's  day,  1884 — when, 
before  a  large  assembly  of  Sheikhs  and  their  followers,  he  read  his 
excommunication  of  the  Mahdi.  '  But  if  the  English  do  not  remain, 
how  can  we  withstand  the  Mahdi  ? '  was  the  natural  objection  I  heard 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  grave  discussion  between  members 
of  the  audience.  Yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Sheikhs  feared  the 
Egyptian  officials  as  much  as  they  did  the  Dervishes.  The  following 
complaint — a  typical  one — I  quote  from  my  diary :  '  Whenever 
the  Pasha  is  short  of  money  he  taxes  us ;  we  are  often  forced  to  pay 
the  same  tax  several  times  over.' 

'  The  Pashas  took  three  goats  when  they  had  a  right  to  one,  and 
a  camel  when  there  was  no  goat.  The  people  of  the  Soudan  have 
done  right  to  rebel  against  the  Egyptian  Government.'  The  critic 
whose  words  I  have  quoted  was  Sultan  Zebehr,  the  conqueror  of 
Darfur,  Gordon's  old  enemy,  whom  I  often  visited  at  his  residence  in 
Cairo.  For  a  State  prisoner  his  was  a  frank,  bold  declaration.  It 
may  be  thought  that  Zebehr  was  a  prejudiced  witness,  though  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  as  a  slave-king,  he  could  not  have  had  much 
ground  for  complaint  against  the  corrupt  governors  who  in  former 
years  encouraged  an  inhuman  traffic.  Zebehr  the  talker  was  as 
downright,  fluent,  and  incisive  as  Zebehr  the  host  was  gracious. 
He  was  sure  that  Gordon  would  fail  at  Khartoum.  His  plan  of 
gradually  re-occupying  the  Soudan  was  essentially  the  same  as 
Kitchener's.  And  Gordon,  who  bad  described  him  as  the  ablest  of 
African  soldiers,  asked  for  his  co-operation  against  the  Dervishes.  I 
remember  Zebehr's  defence  of  slavery  as  an  economic  but  temporary 
necessity.  Though  he  no  less  frankly  admitted  its  atrocities,  and 
«ven  denounced  them,  I  do  not  suppose  that  his  knowledge  of,  or 
share  in  them,  had  ever  robbed  him  of  an  hour's  sleep.  Zebehr 
described  the  Soudan  as  a  land  inexhaustibly  rich.  Arabi  Pasha, 
whom  I  occasionally  saw  in  his  prison  at  Cairo  during  the  sessions  of 
the  court-martial,  called  it  '  a  splendid  country,  needing  one  thing 
only,  good  government.'  But  the  arch-rebel  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Soudan.  The  President  of  the  court  martial  could 
have  spoken  more  authoritatively  on  this  matter ;  he  was  the  Kaoof 
Pasha  who,  as  Gordon's  successor  in  the  Soudan,  and  accomplice  of 
slave-trading  chiefs,  undid  Gordon's  work  and  the  work  of  Gordon's 
associate,  Gessi. 

Gessi's  great  success  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazl  was  a  revelation  of 
native  aptitude  for  the  industrial  life,  and  of  what,  under  good 
government,  might  be  accomplished  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Soudan.  According  to  the  German  traveller,  Dr.  Schweinfurth, 
the  Denka  country  contained  thirty  years  ago  hundreds  of  villages, 
only  the  ruins  of  which  existed  some  time  later.  Denka  is  one 
of  the  best-watered  countries  in  the  world.  On  its  northern 
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frontier  lies  the  Shillook  country,  to  the  capital  of  which,  Fashoda, 
Kitchener's  gunboats  proceeded  immediately  after  the  battle.  The 
Fashoda  population,  remarkable  for  its  fine  physique,  was  some  years 
ago  estimated  at  about  a  million,  a  fraction  of  what  the  country  is 
believed  to  be  capable  of  supporting.  In  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Shillook  territory,  maize,  tobacco  and  cotton  grow  wild.  Tobacco  is 
one  of  the  natural  products  of  the  Khartoum  region,  where  even 
during  the  least  disturbed  years,  before  the  rise  of  Mahdism,  the 
cultivation  of  grain  was  restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  productive  area. 
Travellers  have  written  glowing  accounts  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Kassala  province.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Gordon's  predecessor,  described 
the  Soudan  as  one  of  the  world's  richest  granaries,  and  the  natural 
equal  of  America  as  a  producer  of  corn  and  cotton.  The  Soudanese 
Arabs  are  keen  traders.  Osman  Digna  himself,  who  is  still  alive,  and 
a  fast  crony  of  the  Khalifa's,  turned  an  honest  penny  in  Manchester 
longcloths,  Sheffield  cutlery,  and  British  marmalades  and  jams, 
before  the  loss  of  a  slave-cargo  made  a  fighting  prophet  of  him.  For 
all  you  know,  he  may  some  day  start  business  afresh  in  the  old  shop 
at  Suakim,  and  build  another  summer-house  on  the  site  of  the  one  I 
saw  Baker  Pasha  blow  up.  Even  the  Baggara  may  be  converted 
into  an  industrious  man  of  peace.  His  magnificent  valour,  endur- 
ance, and  devotion  imply  other  good  qualities — the  drawing  forth 
of  which  need  not  baffle  the  beneficent  Power  which  has  made  of  the 
once  '  despised  fellah  '  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  and  a  peaceful  citizen 
of  the  Mahratta  and  the  Sikh. 

JOHN  MACDONALD. 
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THE  NEW  GREAT 
REFORM  IN    THE   CRIMINAL   LAW 


MAGISTRATES  and  their  chairmen  at  the  next  Michaelmas  Quarter 
Sessions,  which  are  required  by  law  to  commence  '  in  the  first  com- 
plete week '  after  the  1 1th  of  October — that  is  to  say,  this  year  in  the 
week  commencing  on  the  17th  of  October — will  find  themselves,  and 
the  Bar  practising  before  them,  called  upon  to  administer  the 
Criminal  Law  in  general  upon  a  principle  wholly  different  from  that 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  its  application.  Magistrates  in. 
Petty  Sessions,  their  clerks,  and  the  advocates  in  their  courts,  will  be 
obliged  to  deal  with  a  similar  change  in  the  law  just  a  week  earlier. 
For  it  has  been  decided  by  Parliament  that  a  change  in  our 
Criminal  Procedure,  which  it  has  directed  to  come  into  effect  this 
autumn,  will  be  a  great  reform  in  it,  and  it  will  bring  the  law  of 
evidence  in  criminal  cases  into  symmetry  with  that  which  has 
prevailed  generally  in  civil  cases,  and  has  of  late  years  existed  in 
them  almost  without  exception.  By  the  Common  Law,  alike  in 
civil  and  criminal  trials,  all  the  parties  to  the  trial,  and  their  respective 
wives  and  husbands,  were  incapable  of  giving  evidence  at  them.  In 
civil  cases  that  incompetency  was,  generally  speaking,  removed  fi.ve- 
and-forty  years  ago.  On  the  13th  of  October  next  the  Criminal 
Evidence  Act,  1898,  comes  into  operation,  and  directs  that  parties 
who  are  on  their  trial  criminally  shall,  together  with  their  wives  and 
husbands,  be  competent  witnesses,  and  that  the  accused  shall,  in  all 
such  cases,  have  the  right  to  call  them  if  he  so  wishes.  This  effects 
a  change  in  the  whole  administration  of  the  Criminal  Law  similar  to 
that  made  in  civil  cases  in  1853,  when  the  energy  of  Lord  Brougham, 
aided  by  the  powerful  pen  and  satire  of  Dickens,  procured,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  many  great  lawyers  of  that  day,  a  similar  con- 
cession for  parties  to  a  civil  suit. 

Truth  to  say,  the  ancient  English  Common  Law  regarded  a  party 
to  a  civil  action  as  presumably  a  rogue,  who  would  be  sure  to  perjure 
himself  if  he  got  the  chance,  and  treated  an  accused  in  very  much 
the  same  spirit.  It  thought  the  criminal,  however,  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  tenderness,  and  to  possess  a  right  to  be  dealt  with 
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much  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  a  good  sportsman  treats  a 
trapped  bird  or  rabbit.  In  both  cases  it  is  intended  to  '  hit '  the 
imprisoned  and  helpless  creature,  but  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  let 
have  a  fair  chance.  In  neither  case  would  anything  '  unsportsman- 
like '  be  done  on  any  account.  In  both  cases  the  prisoner  is  given 
'  proper  law,'  and  afforded  what  his  enemies  consider  '  fair  play.'  If, 
by  the  aid  of  this,  he  can  make  good  his  escape  it  is  a  bit  of  luck  for 
the  captive,  and  all  so  much  the  better  for  him.  Should  he  fail  to 
get  off,  the  law  and  the  sportsman  alike  consider  that  the  quarry 
has  been  brought  fairly  down,  and  will  not  be  thwarted  of  their 
prey. 

In  this  spirit  law,  in  old  days,  always  made  its  punishments 
very  severe  indeed,  whenever  it  did  bring  down  its  victim ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  mitigate  its  own  over- severity,  made  the 
chances  of  escape  as  numerous  as  possible.  To  this  spirit  accord- 
ingly is  due  the  creation  of  fictions — such  as  that  of  the  '  Benefit  of 
Clergy,'  which  made  the  law  presume  in  old  days  that  everyone  who 
could  read  must  necessarily  be  a  cleric,  and  as  such  protected  from 
punishment  by  the  temporal  law  by  the  injunction  '  Touch  not  My 
anointed,  and  do  My  prophets  no  harm.'  The  same  spirit,  too,  down 
to  the  days  when  Lord  Campbell  was  Attorney-General,  led  our  law 
to  give  effect  to  quibbles  too  numerous  to  mention — the  last  survivors 
of  which  were  abolished  after  Sir  W.  Follett  had,  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
Cardigan  for  his  celebrated  duel  with  a  person  described  in  the 
indictment  as  '  Harvey  Garnet  Phipps  Tuckett,'  obtained  the  acquittal 
of  the  defendant  by  successfully  objecting  that  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  only  described  the  defendant's 
adversary  as  having  been  '  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett.' 

But  it  was  not  originally  any  part  of  the  system  of  '  fair  play ' 
which  the  law  extended  to  a  prisoner  that  he  should  be  either 
entitled  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses  who  were  capable  of 
giving  evidence  on  his  behalf  by  any  process  of  law,  or  that  he  should 
have  counsel  to  speak  in  his  defence  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
case  (though  he  might  as  an  indulgence  be  allowed  to  have  counsel 
to  argue  a  dry  point  of  law).  Indeed,  as  recently  as  Lord  Ferrers' 
case  (19  HoivdVs  State  Trials,  1888)  in  1760,  when  a  Peer  was  on 
his  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  murder,  and  the  obvious 
defence  was  that  of  the  insanity  of  the  accused,  the  unhappy 
prisoner  was  actually  compelled,  even  under  these  circumstances,  to 
conduct  his  own  defence,  and  to  endeavour  to  prove  his  own  insanity. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  right  to  tell  his  own  tale,  and  then 
support  it  by  his  own  evidence,  has  never  been  among  the  weapons 
of  self-defence  with  which  the  law  allows  an  accused  person  to  be 
entrusted,  until  the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Evidence  Act,  1898. 
To  have  allowed  these  privileges  might,  indeed,  have  tended  to 
the  discovery  of  truth  by  the  courts.  But,  in  comparatively 
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modern  days,  Bentham  was  considered  a  mere  philosophical,  un- 
practical, and  Kadical  dreamer  of  idle  jurisprudential  dreams  when 
he  suggested  that  the  great  object  of  courts  of  justice  ought  to  be 
the  discovery  of  the  truth.  The  courts  were  rather  regarded  by  most 
people  as  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  laws  of 
England,  as  framed  by  what  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  '  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers.' 

Fictions  and  quibbles  have,  by  degrees,  ceased  to  exercise  any 
substantial  influence  on  English  law ;  and  though,  even  now,  they 
have  not  wholly  disappeared,  the  part  which  they  play  in  it  is  at 
present  not  at  all  important.  Greater  indulgence  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  extended  to  prisoners.  Thus,  while  it  has  always  been 
the  law  that  a  prisoner  might  call  witnesses  in  his  own  defence,  a 
modern  statute  of  some  years  ago  (1867),  passed  at  the  instance  of 
and  called  after  Kussell  Gurney,  a  former  Eecorder  of  London, 
entitled  him  to  take  out  compulsory  process  to  enforce  their 
attendance.  Even  before  this  a  series  of  statutes  had  gradually 
got  rid  of  the  old  practice  which  forbade  a  prisoner  'having  a 
counsellor  to  speak  for  him,'  as  it  is  still  popularly  called  by 
our  country  folk,  and  restricted  the  aid  which  he  could  derive  from 
his  counsel  to  the  latter  being  allowed  to  argue  points  of  law  for 
him.  And  now  at  last,  after  many  years  of  patient  waiting,  the 
only  remaining  one  of  the  great  anomalies  of  the  Criminal  Law  has 
been  removed,  and  a  prisoner  and  his  wife  are  permitted  by  the 
statute  passed  last  year  to  tell  their  own  story  upon  oath,  and  in 
the  witness-box. 

The  change  thus  made  in  the  Criminal  Law  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
one,  but  it  had  long  been  evident  that  it  must  come,  since  it  was  the 
logical  and  necessary  consequence  of  having  allowed  the  parties  in  a 
civil  suit  to  give  evidence  on  their  own  behalf.  Nevertheless,  this 
important  alteration  in  the  law  has  only  been  effected  with  great 
caution  and  by  slow  degrees,  after  the  success  of  experimental  legis- 
lation in  the  same  direction  had  shown  how  needful  and  successful 
it  was.  The  course  taken  by  Parliament  before  passing  the 
Criminal  Evidence  Act,  1898,  has  been  curiously  parallel  to  that 
which  it  adopted  before  passing  the  Act  of  1853,  which  enabled 
evidence  to  be  given  by  the  parties  in  civil  trials  in  which  they  were 
interested.  The  legislation  of  1853,  by  which  it  was  made  the 
general  rule  that  the  parties  to  a  civil  suit  should  be  competent  to 
give  evidence  in  it,  was  only  adopted  after  a  series  of  provisions  had 
been  first  passed,  making  somewhat  timid  experiments  in  the  same 
direction.  A  bolder  experiment  had  next  been  made.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  County  Courts  in  1846,  the  scheme  creating 
them  had  been  that  of  Lord  Brougham,  though  the  Bill  by  which 
they  were  actually  established  was  passed  by  Lord  Cottenham,  with 
the  assent  of  the  lawyers  in  Parliament  on  each  side  in  politics.  It 
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had  been  part  of  Lord  Brougham's  original  plan  that  the  parties  to 
suits  in  the  County  Courts  should  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in 
them,  and  Lord  Cottenham  adopted  this,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
scheme.  So  successful  was  the  experiment  that,  only  seven  years 
later,  Lord  Brougham,  the  originator  of  the  idea  that  parties  to  a  suit 
ought  to  be  competent  to  give  evidence  in  it  in  the  County  Court, 
was  enabled  to  pass  the  Evidence  Act  of  1853,  amending  the  practice 
in  the  Superior  Courts,  and  bringing  it  into  accordance  with  the  new 
system  which  had  already  been  adopted  so  successfully  in  the  County 
Courts,  and  rendering  the  competency  of  the  parties  in  civil  suits  to 
be  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  their  own  cases  practically  universal. 

The  Criminal  Evidence  Act,  1898,  makes  a  principle,  which  has 
been  in  force  in  civil  courts  since  1853,  become  in  future  also  the 
law  in  our  courts  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  new  Act,  like  Lord 
Brougham's  Act  of  1853,  which  was  its  great  predecessor  and  pro- 
genitor, has  only  been  passed  after  the  way  for  it  had  been  prepared 
by  previous  legislation.  The  Act  of  1853  was,  as  has  been  seen,  first 
preceded  by  a  series  of  timid  and  half-hearted  enactments  by  way  of 
experiment  in  the  same  direction.  In  much  the  same  fashion  Parlia- 
ment, before  it  finally  in  1898  made  up  its  mind  to  adopt  the  general 
principle,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  previously,  though  still 
leaving  old  Common  Law  offences  untouched,  whenever  it  passed  an 
Act  creating  a  new  statutory  offence,  inserted  in  it  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  both  the  accused,  and  his  or  her  wife  or  husband, 
should  be  competent  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  charges  brought  under 
the  new  Act.  The  Legislature,  too,  had  been  emboldened,  by  the 
success  of  previous  experiments,  to  in  1846  try  on  a  larger  scale 
the  experiment  of  allowing  the  parties  to  civil  suits  and  their 
spouses  to  give  evidence,  by  making  them  competent  to  do  so 
in  all  County  Courts.  In  «a  similar  way  the  Legislature  in  1888, 
while  still  halting  between  two  opinions  as  to  whether  it  ought  to 
allow  such  evidence  to  be  given  in  all  criminal  cases,  when  it  passed 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  1888,  to  strengthen  the  law 
punishing  immorality,  in  consequence  of  the  outcry  which  had  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Stead,  inserted  in  it  a  provision  that,  in  all  cases  falling 
within  the  Act,  both  the  accused  and  every  person  allied  to  the  accused 
by  marriage  should  be  a  competent  witness.  The  experiment  of 
1846,  as  to  civil  cases,  bore  fruit  seven  years  later  by  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1853,  making  the  class  of  evidence  introduced  by  it 
generally  admissible.  The  experiment  of  1888,  as  to  evidence  in 
criminal  cases,  produced  no  fruit  for  ten  years,  but  has  at  the  end  of 
that  time  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Evidence  Act,  1898. 
In  the  interval  between  the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1888,  and  the  adoption  in  1898  of  the  general  principle 
of  allowing  accused  persons  and  their  spouses  to  give  evidence,  which 
the  Legislature  had,  as  we  have  seen,  often  practically  affirmed,  and 
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had  given  effect  to  on  so  large  a  scale  by  the  Act  of  1888,  Lord 
Chancellor  after  Lord  Chancellor,  on  each  side  in  politics,  introduced 
into  Parliament  a  measure,  varying  a  little  in  detail,  but  in  every  case 
aimed  at  giving  effect  to  the  broad  principle  involved.  The  great 
lawyers  of  the  country,  and  those  who  had  had  the  most  experience 
in  the  administration  of  Criminal  Law,  were  nearly  all  agreed 
upon  the  principle  embodied  in  these  Bills.  Men  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished advocates  in  our  criminal  courts,  such  as  the  Conservative 
Earl  of  Halsbury,  to  whom  the  honour  of  passing  the  Act  ultimately 
fell,  agreed  with  the  Eadical  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Herschell,  and 
with  the  Kadical  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Eussell  of  Killowen,  in  an 
earnest  support  of  the  Bill.  At  least  one  impartial  and  fair-minded 
judge,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  after  he  had  had  much 
experience  of  the  experiment  of  1888,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
general  principle  of  allowing  an  accused  to  give  his  evidence  on  oath 
as  a  witness,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  previously  written  strongly 
against  the  principle  of  the  measure  in  the  pages  of  this  Eeview. 
Men  who  had  been  great  criminal  advocates  at  the  Bar,  but  had  now 
left  it,  such  as  Lord  James  of  Hereford  and  Sir  Harry  Poland,  Q.C., 
declared  their  concurrence  in  approving  of  the  Bill,  together  with 
men  who  are  still  practising  in  our  criminal  courts,  such  as  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  and  Sir  George  Lewis.  True,  indeed,  it  is  that  one 
experienced  judge,  who  formerly  supported  the  Bill,  has  recently 
declared  that  his  opinions  have  changed,  and  that  he  no  longer 
approves  of  the  principle  given  effect  to  by  the  Criminal  Evidence 
Act,  1898.  But  the  learned  judge  in  question  is  one  of  the  most 
kind-hearted  of  men,  and  when  at  the  Bar  had  great  experience 
in  our  criminal  courts,  from  which  in  the  days  when  he  supported 
the  measure  he  had  more  recently  come.  Perhaps  his  familiarity 
with  criminals  has  become  a  now  somewhat  distant  memory, 
while  his  kindness  of  heart  has  certainly  not  grown  less  with  the 
flight  of  time.  This  possibly  may  be  the  key  to  the  dislike 
which  he  has  of  late  years  developed  to  the  principle  of  the  new 
Act,  and  his  kindly  heart  may  be  unconsciously  influenced  by 
an  unconscious  dread  lest  a  few  guilty  prisoners  who  would 
'get  off'  under  the  old  system  should  be  convicted  under  the  new 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  whose  practice  in 
criminal  courts  was  not  great  when  he  was  at  the  Bar,  has  been  led 
by  the  experience  of  the  new  principle,  which  he  has  gained  from  the 
Bench,  to  become  a  strong  supporter  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
that  those  learned  judges  on  the  Bench  who  disapprove  of  the  new 
Act  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  whose  actual  practice,  when  they 
were  at  the  Bar,  lay  in  the  civil  courts  rather  than  in  a  criminal  one. 
Two  principal  arguments  are  used  against  the  new  Act  by  those 
opposed  to  it.  They  say :  (1)  that  perjury  will  be  fearfully  increased 
by  it :  and  (2)  that  it  will  frequently  lead  to  the  conviction  of 
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innocent  accused  persons  who  are  nervous  or  clumsy  in  telling  their 
stories.  To  these  arguments  it  is  answered  (1)  that  the  experience 
gained  in  civil  cases  shows  that  the  argument  as  to  perjury  is  found, 
in  practice,  not  to  be  so  serious  that  the  fear  of  it  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  close  the  mouths  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  result  of  a  case, 
since  the  majority  of  men  undoubtedly  tell  the  truth  when  upon 
their  oaths.  Indeed,  the  present  state  of  the  law,  which  allows  a 
policeman  to  hold  conversations  with  a  prisoner,  or  even  to  delibe- 
rately occupy  himself  in  '  eavesdropping,'  sometimes  indeed  by 
the  desire  of  his  superiors,  and  then  to  give  evidence  without  fear 
of  any  sworn  testimony  being  admitted  to  contradict  anything 
which  he  may  say  that  he  heard  under  such  circumstances, 
itself  offers  a  great  temptation  to  perjury ;  and  this  is  only  one  of 
many  instances  which  might  be  cited  of  the  evils  and  possible 
temptations  to  perjury  which  are  afforded  by  the  law  in  absolutely 
closing  the  mouth  of  one  of  two  parties  to  a  transaction  against 
giving  sworn  evidence.  To  the  second  argument  used  by  the 
opponents  of  the  new  measure  the  right  reply  is,  that  since 
nothing  human  is  perfect,  mistakes  will  certainly  be  possible  under 
any  system,  and  indeed  are  not  wholly  unknown  even  now  ;  but  that, 
as  a  rule,  magistrates,  judges,  and  jurors  are  able  readily  to  distin- 
guish between  a  concocted  tale,  deliberately  told  by  an  impudent 
liar,  and  the  true  story  nervously  and  clumsily  told  by  a  really 
innocent  man.  Indeed,  in  civil  cases  the  attempt  to  thus  distinguish 
is  made  every  day.  Moreover,  very  many  instances  can  be  adduced 
in  which  one  jury,  who  have  not  heard  his  story,  have  declared  a  man 
to  be  guilty  of  an  offence,  while  another  jury,  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  the  accused,  have  subsequently  wholly  acquitted 
him  of  the  very  offence  of  which  he  had  previously  been  condemned 
unheard. 

Even  men  who  are  not  lawyers  by  profession,  especially  if  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  criminal  justice,  will  now  be 
able  to  understand  the  broad  principle  upon  which  the  new  Act  is 
founded,  and  to  follow  the  history  of  the  legislation  which  has 
resulted  in  this  principle  being  adopted  and  the  Act  passed. 

It  remains  to  present  such  men  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  Act 
itself,  in  language  as  free  from  technicalities  as  it  can  reasonably  be 
made. 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1898  is  given  the  short 
title  by  which  it  has  been  referred  to  in  this  article  by  a  section  in 
the  Act  itself  (Sec.  7,  Sub-sec.  3)  ;  it  does  not  extend  to  Ireland 
(ibid.,  Sub-sec.  1)  ;  and  it  comes  into  operation  '  on  the  expiration ' 
of  two  months  after  its  passing  (ibid.,  Sub-sec.  2),  which,  as  the  Act 
received  the  Koyal  Assent  on  the  12th  of  August,  will  be  on  the  13th 
of  October  next. 

The  key  to  the  construction  of  the  Act  is  that  it  renders  every 
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person  charged  solely  or  jointly  with  others  with  an  offence,  and  his 
or  her  wife  or  husband,  '  a  competent  witness  ' — but  only,  be  it  noted, 
'  for  the  defence '  (Sec.  1). 

Neither  the  accused  himself  (Sec.  1,  Sub-sec,  a),  nor  the  wife  or 
husband  of  an  accused  (Sec.  4,  Sub-sec.  1),  can  be  called  as  a  witness, 
either  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  defence,  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  charged. 

The  sole  object  of  the  Act  being  to  effect  the  purpose  just  in- 
dicated, it  throughout  endeavours  to  do  this  without  in  any  way 
altering  the  existing  law,  and  to  leave  that  untouched  in  every  other 
respect.  This  is  specially  remarkable  with  regard  to  four  matters. 
First,  the  Act  does  not  take  away  the  right  of  a  person  to  make  a 
statement,  not  on  oath,  on  his  examination  before  a  magistrate,  when 
depositions  are  being  taken  previously  to  his  being  committed  for 
trial  for  an  indictable  offence  (Sec.  1,  Sub-sec,  h).  Secondly,  the 
sacred  nature  given  by  the  Common  Law  to  all  communications 
passing  between  husband  and  wife  during  their  marriage  is  carefully 
preserved,  and  neither  of  the  married  parties  can  be  compelled 
to  disclose  any  communication  made  by  the  other  under  such  cir- 
cumstances (Sec.  1,  Sub-sec,  d).  Thirdly,  the  Act  leaves  the  law  as 
to  giving  evidence  of  character,  or  of  previous  convictions,  exactly 
where  it  was  (see  Sec.  1 ,  Sub-sec.  /),  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  how  the  law  now  stands  with  regard  to  this  subject  some- 
what later  on.  Lastly,  the  new  statute  does  not  affect  the  rights  of 
husband  and  wife  to  be  called  against  each  other  in  cases  where  this 
might  take  place  now  (see  Sec.  4,  Sub-sec.  2).  These  cases,  it  may 
be  remarked,  chiefly  are  where  personal  injuries  have  been  inflicted 
by  one  married  person  upon  the  other,  where  a  wife  and  her  paramour 
have  run  away  with  goods  belonging  to  the  husband,  and  where  a 
wife's  rights  to  her  separate  property  are  in  question. 

The  new  Act  applies  to  '  all '  criminal  proceedings  (Sec.  6,  Sub- 
sec.  1).  It  consequently  governs  trials  before  magistrates  in  Petty 
Sessions  having  power  to  convict  summarily,  and  also  may  be  acted 
upon  on  examinations  being  taken  before  an  accused  is  committed 
for  trial  for  an  indictable  offence.  It,  of  course,  governs  all  trials 
both  at  Quarter  Sessions  and  at  Assizes.  Moreover,  to  use  its  own 
language,  it  applies  '  at  every  stage  of  the  proceeding  '  (Sec.  1). 

Naval  and  military  courts  martial  will,  however,  only  be  governed 
by  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Act  if,  and  when,  rules  made 
under  the  Acts  regulating  those  courts  shall  so  direct  (Sec.  6, 
Sub-sec.  2).  In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act,  1892,  which  is  now  in  force,  a  clergyman  accused 
under  that  Act  is  made  a  competent  witness,  though  there  were  previ- 
ously conflicting  decisions  on  this  subject — Dr.  Lushington  having  in 
1863  decided  that  an  incriminated  clerk  could  not  give  evidence,  but 
Sir  Kobert  Phillimore  having  held  in  1868  that  he  could  do  so. 
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Where  the  accused  is  the  only  witness,  it  is  directed  that  he 
shall  be  called  '  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  case  for  the 
prosecution'  (Sec.  2). 

This  appears  to  take  away  the  right  of  the  advocate  for  the 
prosecution  to  '  sum  up  '  in  such  a  case.  It  has  long  been  the  practice 
not  to  do  this  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  new  Act  seems 
to  stereotype,  as  legally  binding,  that  which  has  long  been  the 
usual  practice.  For  the  direction  that  the  accused  is  to  be  called 
'  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  ' 
clearly  forbids  the  interposition  of  a  speech  at  that  stage,  while,  as 
we  shall  see  even  more  clearly  presently,  the  right  of  reply  is  taken 
away  whenever  the  accused  has  been  the  only  witness  called  for  the 
defence  (Sec.  3). 

The  Criminal  Evidence  Act,  1898,  expressly  directs,  too,  that 
everyone  called  in  pursuance  to  its  provisions  shall  give  evidence 
from  the  witness-box,  or  other  place  from  which  the  witnesses 
usually  give  their  evidence,  unless  the  court  otherwise  order  (Sec.  1, 
Sub-sec,  g). 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Act  does  no  more  than  barely  render 
competent  witnesses  who,  before  its  passing,  would  have  been  incom- 
petent. The  substantive  law  of  evidence  is,  as  has  been  remarked, 
left  altogether  unaltered.  Three  out  of  the  four  points  which  are 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  have  already  been  pointed  out, 
and  do  not  require  to  be  further  explained.  The  fourth  matter  as  to 
which  the  old  law  is,  in  substance,  still  in  force  needs  a  little 
further  explanation.  The  Act  directs  (Sec.  1,  Sub-sec,  e)  that  a 
person  called  under  it,  and  being  a  witness  in  pursuance  of  it,  may 
be  '  asked  '  any  question  in  cross-examination,  notwithstanding  that 
the  answer  might  tend  to  criminate  him  as  to  the  offence  charged. 
The  rule  of  law  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  was,  and  still  is,  that  a 
witness  may  be  asked  in  cross-examination  a  question  which  would 
tend  to  criminate  him  as  to  an  offence  (whether  it  be  an  offence 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  trial  or  any  other),  but  that  he  cannot  be 
compelled  to  answer  the  question  if  he  says  that  his  answer  would 
tend  to  criminate  him.  Therefore,  in  substance,  the  old  law  and 
the  new  Act  are  alike,  though,  as  prisoners  are  for  the  first  time 
rendered  competent  witnesses,  an  express  provision  that  questions 
tending  to  criminate  the  witness  may  be  '  asked '  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  new  Act  for  clearness,  and  ex  majore 
cautela. 

Questions  to  show  that  the  accused  has  been  previously  convicted, 
or  that  he  is  of  a  generally  bad  character,  were  not  usually  permissible 
even  before  the  Act,  for  the  legal  reason  that  they  in  most  cases  are 
what  lawyers  term  '  irrelevant  to  the  issue.'  Under  the  Act  (Sec.  1 , 
Sub-sec.  /)  a  person  charged,  and  called  as  a  witness  in  pursuance 
of  it,  may  not  be  asked,  and  if  asked  cannot  be  required  to  answer, 
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any  question  tending  to  show  that  he  has  been  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  any  offence  other  than  that  for  which  he  is  then  being 
charged,  or  that  he  is  of  bad  character,  except  in  three  cases.  These 
are  (1)  when,  under  certain  statutes,  proof  to  the  effect  suggested  by 
the  question  would  be  evidence  that  the  accused  is  guilty  of  the 
offence  for  which  he  is  being  tried.  It  would  be  such  proof  by 
statute  in  several  cases — as,  for  instance,  under  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act,  on  a  charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  on  charges  of 
uttering.  (2)  Another  case  in  which  evidence  of  previous  convic- 
tions, or  of  general  bad  character,  is  admissible  is  when  the  accused 
has  sought  to  establish  his  own  good  character,  or  has  so  con- 
ducted his  defence  as  to  involve  imputations  upon  the  character 
of  the  prosecutor  or  his  witnesses;  (3)  the  third  case  arises 
where  the  accused  has  given  evidence  against  any  other  person 
charged  with  the  same  offence.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary 
here  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  accused  should  have  been  given 
by  him  in  the  course  of  the  same  proceedings.  It  will  probably 
suffice  if  the  evidence  of  the  accused  was  given  upon  another  occasion 
and  in  other  proceedings.  But  the  construction  of  the  Act  upon 
this  point  is  open  to  doubt. 

The  three  cases  in  which  evidence  of  previous  convictions,  or  of 
general  bad  character,  is  admissible  under  the  Act  are  all  founded 
on  analogy  to  the  old  Common  Law.  While  the  Act  was  yet  a  Bill 
it  was  much  discussed  whether  an  accused,  called  under  the  new  law 
as  a  witness,  ought  to  be  protected  altogether  from  cross-examination 
as  to  previous  convictions,  or  as  to  general  bad  character,  or  rendered 
a  witness  '  in  omnibus  '  and  for  all  purposes.  The  Act  wisely  com- 
promises this  question  by  a  resort  to  the  old  and  well-established 
principles  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

The  fact  that  an  accused  is  called  as  a  witness  does  not  of  itself 
confer  upon  the  prosecution  a  right  to  reply,  in  cases  in  which  such 
right  would  not  have  existed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  (Sec.  3). 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  anomalous  right  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  or  the  Solicitor-General,  to  reply  in  Crown  prosecutions 
which  either  of  them  is  conducting  personally  is  left  untouched. 
While  the  fact  of  the  accused  being  called  as  a  witness  does  not,  of 
itself,  entitle  the  prosecution  to  a  reply,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
directed  that  the  failure  of  a  person,  whom  the  Act  renders  a 
competent  witness,  to  appear  in  the  witness-box  '  shall  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  any  comment  by  the  prosecution'  (Sec.  1,  Sub- 
sec.  6). 

Such  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  important  Act  which  brings 
our  criminal  law  of  evidence  into  symmetry  with  the  law  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  has  prevailed  in  our  courts  of  civil  procedure. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  future  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  able  to 
avow,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  the  Evidence  Amendment  Act, 
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1869,  that  'the  discovery  of  truth  in  courts  of  justice  has  been 
signally  promoted  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  admissi- 
bility  of  witnesses  '  in  criminal  cases,  as  it  has  thus  confessedly  been  in 
civil  ones,  and  that  some  future  authority  of  weight  will  express  an 
opinion  similar  in  language  to  that  used  (at  p.  11  of  their  second 
report)  by  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  of  1853,  when  they 
reported  that,  '  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Bench, 
the  profession,  and  the  public,  the  new  law  has  been  found  to  work 
admirably,  and  to  contribute  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.3 

Gr.  PITT-LEWIS. 
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(CONCLUDED) 


MANY  of  the  pictures  by  old  masters  which  are  the  property  of 
the  nation  are  collected  in  the  first  two  rooms  of  the  Eastern  Gallery 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  beginning 
with  an  excellent  Venetian  picture  of  the  '  Outer  Beaches  of  the 
Grand  Canal '  by  Francesco  Guardi,  the  pupil  of  Canaletto.  The 
chief  treasure  on  this  particular  wall  is  the  noble  sea-painting  by 
"Willelm  Van  de  Velde.  There  was,  probably,  never  any  painter  of 
naval  subjects  who  had  the  practical  training  and  advantages  of  Van 
•de  Velde,  who  was  not  only  bred  to  the  sea,  but  was  present  at  many 
naval  engagements,  and  witnessed  in  particular  the  severe  battle 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Admiral  Opdam,  in  which  the  ship  of  the  latter, 
with  500  men,  was  blown  up ;  as  also  the  still  more  memorable 
engagement  in  the  following  year  between  the  English  under  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  Dutch  Admiral  de  Euyter,  which  lasted 
three  days.  The  episode  which  has  been  depicted  in  the  fine  canvas 
loaned  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  Mr.  George  H.  Story  is  that 
of  '  The  Embarkation  of  King  Charles  the  Second  on  his  Keturn  to 
England  after  the  Restoration.'  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Van 
de  Velde  witnessed  the  scene  in  question,  although  he  did  not  actu- 
ally arrive  in  London,  at  the  King's  invitation,  until  fifteen  years 
later.  However,  the  painting  itself  was  not  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Eestoration,  but  was  executed  in  London  about,  or  soon  after,  1675  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  more 
delicate  touch  of  Van  de  Velde  the  Younger.  America  certainly  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  possessing  a  picture  which  certainly  ought  to 
be  in  the  national  collection  in  London.  Among  the  other  Dutch 
masters,  well  known  and  little  known,  there  is  nothing  more  interest- 
ing than  the  beautiful  picture  called  '  The  G  uitarist,'  by  Bartholomeus 
Van  der  Heist.  The  work  of  this  notable  artist  is  always  fine  and 
distinctive,  and  perhaps  more  so  in  his  less  ambitious  efforts.  As  a 
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portrait- painter  he  certainly  takes  very  high  rank  among  the  artists 
of  his  nation.  Many  will  recall  what  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  said  of  his- 
picture  painted  to  celebrate  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  represent- 
ing an  archery  festival :  '  This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  picture  of  portraits 
in  the  world,  comprehending  more  of  those  qualities  which  make  a 
perfect  portrait  than  any  other  I  have  ever  seen.'  Among  the  several 
paintings  which  succeed  these  there  are  three  of  exceptional  interest. 
First  and  foremost  comes  the  large  and  superb  '  Eeturn  of  the  Holy 
Family  from  Egypt,'  by  Eubens.  This  celebrated  work  was  painted 
on  a  wooden  panel  about  7  feet  9  inches  high  and  5  feet  4  inches- 
broad.  It  first  left  Belgium  in  1828,  when  it  was  brought  to  London 
by  the  famous  expert,  Mr.  Buchanan.  This  picture  was  recently 
transferred  from  wood  to  canvas.  It  was  purchased,  I  may  add,  by 
the  Museum  trustees  in  1871.  It  is  known  that  Eubens  painted  it 
for  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp  soon  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  and  that  it  was  done  immediately  after  finishing  the  famou& 
*  Crucifixion '  in  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  before  the  execution 
of  its  companion  picture,  that  other  masterpiece,  '  The  Descent  from 
the  Cross ' — that  is,  during  the  period  when  he  produced  his  finest 
work.  In  splendour  of  colour  and  general  power  of  composition  and 
handling  this  painting  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Eubens  to  be 
seen  out  of  Belgium.  Beside  it  hangs  another  fine  work,  though  on 
a  less  ambitious  scale,  a  portrait  of  Hille  Bobbe  van  Haarlem  by 
Frans  Hals ;  though  here  the  connoisseur  will  not  admit  that  Hals  is 
to  be  seen  at  his  best.  The  third  of  the  pictures  to  which  I  have 
alluded  is  an  altogether  admirable  little  portrait  of  himself  by  Gerard 
Terburg.  interesting  as  being  distinct  in  certain  details  from  that  at 
the  Hague.  How  different  the  output  of  these  three  men  :  Eubens, 
in  all  his  unstinted  superabundance  of  genius,  with  his  close  on 
3,000  pictures  and  drawings ;  Frans  Hals,  with  his  alternating  ex- 
traordinary power  and  facile  brilliancy  ;  and  Terburg  (or  Ter  Borch), 
with  all  his  mastery  expressed  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  paint- 
ings. All  three  were  men  of  rare  and  remarkable  genius,  each 
excellent  in  his  kind ;  and  Terburg  is  no  more  to  be  depreciated  for 
his  meagre  output  than  Eubens  for  his  excess  of  vitality  or  Hals  for 
his  ever-facile  brush. 

Here  the  north-east  stairway  intervenes,  but  exhibits  nothing  of 
special  interest.  In  the  next  section  of  the  Eastern  Gallery  there 
are  some  very  notable  works :  to  begin  with,  a  vividly  painted  land- 
scape called  '  The  Windmill,'  by  Jan  Brueghel,  and  an  exquisitely 
painted  '  Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,'  by  David  Teniers  the 
Younger.  Near  these  hangs  a  very  curious  but,  I  should  say,  very 
doubtful  example  of  the  art  of  Quintin  Matsys.  It  is,  indeed,  probable 
that  in  this  work,  called  '  The  Crown  of  Thorns,'  there  is  nothing 
of  the  actual  touch  of  the  first  of  the  great  Antwerp  painters ; 
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certainly  in  its  technique  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  it  is  by  the 
same  hand  which  painted  the  superb  '  Misers '  in  Windsor  Castle. 
The  panel,  however,  may  pass  as  an  interesting  example  of  the  school 
of  Matsys.  Lucas  Cranach's  portrait  of  '  Frederick  the  Magnani- 
mous '  is  followed  by  a  fine  example  of  the  landscape  art — '  A  View  in 
Holland  '—of  Hobbema.  Near  this  is  a  very  curious  painting  by  Sir 
Anthony  Vandyck  of  '  St.  Martha  Interceding  with  God  for  a  Cessa- 
tion of  the  Plague  at  Tarascon  ; '  beside  which,  again,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  pictures  of  Isaac  van  Osted — a  Dutch  winter  scene,  marvellously 
luminous  and  lifelike.  This  fine  work  comes  from  the  private  gal- 
lery of  Mr.  George  A.  Hearn.  There  is  rich  and  glowing  colour  in 
*  The  Philosophers '  of  Jacob  Jordaens,  and  more  than  usual  excel- 
lence in  the  portrait  of  the  young  Duchesse  de  Mazarin  by  that 
relatively  rare  master,  Nicolas  Maes.  In  '  Spanish  Fruits '  we  have 
Velasquez  in  an  unusual  genre ;  but  brilliant  as  it  is,  the  scrupulous 
critic  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  as  to  its  authenticity,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  open  to  doubt.  This  section  ends  with  a 
spirited  picture  of  '  Hawks  attacking  Pigeons  '  by  that  eminent  and 
poetic  painter  of  bird-life,  Melchior  Hondecoeter.  In  the  intervening 
south-east  stairway  there  are  some  interesting  canvases,  including  the 
beautiful  '  Head  of  a  Cherub  and  Angel '  by  Correggio,  from  the 
private  collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  who  concurrently 
presented  to  the  Museum  a  'Venus  and  Cupid'  of  Mannozzi,  a 
(dubious)  '  Virgin  and  Child '  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  a  '  St.  Agatha  '  of 
that  rare  painter,  Cristofano  Allori,  a  noble  head  of  an  Apostle  by 
Albrecht  Diirer,  a  thoroughly  characteristic  and  fine  St.  Anthony  by 
Ghirlandajo,  and  a  highly  interesting  '  St.  Christopher  and  the  Infant 
Christ '  by  the  ingenious  Florentine  painter,  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  on 
plaster  which  was  cut  from  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Michelozzi 
Villa  in  Florence.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  remainder  of 
this  section  of  the  Eastern  Gallery,  though  there  are  clever  paintings  by 
Jan  Brueghel,  Greuze,  Jan  Both,  David  Teniers  the  Younger,  and 
Bartholomew  Van  der  Heist,  as  also  a  fine  portrait  of  a  Dutch  admiral 
by  Aart  de  Gelder.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  thing  here  is  a  small 
but  most  brilliant  study  of  a  Jewess  of  Tangier  by  Francesco  Jose 
de  Goya  y  Lucientes,  best  known  simply  by  his  patronymic  Goya. 

The  Western  Galleries,  stairways,  and  Grand  Hall  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  are  given  over  to  the  fine  Catherine  Lorillard-Wolfe 
collection  and  other  modern  paintings,  and  to  the  collection  of  modern 
sculptures.  The  Lorillard-Wolfe  series  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  has  already  exercised  a  great  influence 
in  the  development  of  the  younger  painters  in  America.  It  is,  how- 
ever, singularly  unequal,  and  along  with  modern  masterpieces  of  the 
highest  interest  and  value  it  contains  many  canvases  of  an  altogether 
second-rate  nature.  Pictures  such  as  'The  Twin  Stars"  of  Luis 
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Falero  seem  hopelessly  out  of  place  beside  the  adjacent  and  superb 
'  Edge  of  the  Woods '  by  Rousseau,  and  much  of  the  same  unfortunate 
contiguity  prevails  throughout  the  collection. 

I  must  mention,  however,  only  some  of  the  works  of  paramount 
interest  to  most  lovers  of  art,  who,  moreover,  will  be  glad  to  know 
where  these  French  and  other  masterpieces  have  found  a  home. 
Here  is  the  beautiful  water-colour,  *  The  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,' 
by  Alexandre  Bida,  the  masterpiece  of  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Eugene  Delacroix.  There  is  no  more  dramatic  incident  in  modern 
history  than  that  of  the  extinction  of  the  Mamelukes  under  the 
blank  walls  of  the  Old  Palace  of  Cairo,  and  the  terrible  scene  is 
depicted  with  extraordinary  vividness  and  beauty  by  Bida.  Next  it 
hangs  the  lovely  '  Edge  of  the  "Woods,5  by  Rousseau,  with  its  marvel- 
lous windy  blue  and  fleecy  sky,  which  was  purchased  for  the  Wolfe 
collection  at  the  William  Schaud  sale  in  February  1896.  One  of 
the  latest  paintings  of  Lord  Leighton,  '  Lachrymse,'  comes  next — the 
canvas  that  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1895 ;  a  woman's 
figure,  sombrely  draped,  leaning  by  a  column  surmounted  by  an  urn. 
A  few  yards  away  the  visitor  comes  upon  a  very  famous  painting — 
*  The  Whale  Ship '  of  Turner,  where  a  white,  phantom-like  ship 
under  full  sail  is  seen  emerging  through  the  misty  atmosphere,  while 
a  large  whale,  which  has  just  been  harpooned,  rears  its  huge  head 
from  the  sea  in  the  foreground  and  is  spouting  water  stained  with 
blood,  while  with  its  tail  it  has  overturned  one  of  the  four  boats  put 
out  for  its  capture.  The  picture  is,  indeed,  as  has  been  described  by 
a  well-known  critic,  at  once  luminous  and  lovely  in  colour,  with  a 
variety  of  lines  in  both  sky  and  water  which  are  infinitely  beautiful. 
This  is  the  painting  which  was  originally  purchased  by  Dr.  Munro  of 
Novar,  one  of  Turner's  earliest  patrons,  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion in  1846.  It  was  resold  to  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden  in  1884, 
from  whom  it  was  acquired  for  the  Wolfe  Gallery  in  1896.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  large  Turners  which,  it  is  averred,  have  never  been  engraved. 
A  strange  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  three  most  noble  of  the  pictures 
which  succeed  '  The  Whale  Ship ' :  a  canvas  called  '  The  Bouquet/ 
by  Duez ;  a  vivid  and  terrible  battle-piece  by  Gustave  Dore,  repre- 
senting an  episode  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  of  Cossacks  killing  the 
helpless  wounded  in  a  waggon  ;  and  the  reserved,  dignified,  and  charm- 
ing '  Sign  Painter '  of  Meissonier.  Several  other  interesting  examples 
of  modern  French  art  follow,  till  we  come  to  Thomas  Couture  with  an 
admirable  canvas  called  '  The  Idle  Student,'  depicting  a  young  boy 
in  a  library.  One  of  the  most  famous  paintings  of  Jules  Breton, 
that  of  the  '  Religious  Procession  in  Brittany,'  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  this  room.  It  is  the  same  fine  picture  of  peasants  with 
tapeis  going  through  serried  ranks  of  white-cowled  women  which 
was  purchased  in  1873  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Baron  Stras- 
burger  in  Berlin.  The  most  famous  of  the  Pardons  of  Brittany  are 
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those  of  St.  Anne  d'Aurac,  or  St.  Anne  des  Paludes,  and  that  of 
Kumegol,  near  Le  Faou;  but  that  represented  in  Jules  Breton's 
picture  is  the  festival  celebrated  every  summer  at  Kergoat,  near 
Douarnenez  and  Quimper.  Of  the  several  paintings  which  came  to 
the  Wolfe  collection  from  that  of  Baron  Strasburger,  in  Berlin,  the 
most  interesting  is  a  rather  unusual  example  of  the  art  of  Diaz,  a 
Holy  Family,  on  wood.  In  the  very  beautiful  '  Old  Oak/  by  Jules 
Dupre,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  of  manner  and  method 
with  the  similar  picture  by  Old  Crome  already  alluded  to.  Fine 
examples  of  the  art  of  Detaille,  Horace  Vernet,  Antoine  Vollon,  and 
Henner  follow,  with  a  most  lovely  Evening  Scene  on  the  Oise  by 
Daubigny.  Cabanel's  merits  as  well  as  his  defects  are  seen  in  the 
somewhat  overwrought  painting  of  the  '  Shulamite  Woman,'  the 
same  as  that  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1876.  Much  more 
beautiful,  because  much  more  reserved  and  delicately  wrought,  is  the 
sketch  of  '  Arabs  crossing  a  Ford,'  by  Eugene  Fromentin,  which  was 
purchased  from  the  artist  himself  in  1873.  That  pictorial  laureate 
of  Venice,  Felix  Ziem,  is  well  represented  by  a  brilliant  '  Inundation 
of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.' 

Crossing  into  the  tenth  room  of  the  Western  Gallery,  the  visitor 
will  note  first  a  charming  water-colour  of  '  Camels  reposing  in  a 
Square  in  Tangier,'  painted  by  Fortuny,  purchased  from  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Grerome,  who  had  it  direct  from  the  artist.  Conspicuous  in 
this  section  is  Cabanel's  very  fine  portrait  of  Miss  Catherine  Lorillard- 
Wolfe  herself.  This  brilliant  and  accomplished  woman,  whose  benefi- 
cent acts  are  familiar  to  all  citizens  of  New  York,  died  in  the  spring 
of  1887,  and  not  only  left  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  her  whole 
collection  of  modern  art,  but  also  the  sum  of  200,000  dollars.  Cabanel's 
portrait  was  painted  from  sittings  at  Paris  in  1876.  It  is  followed  by 
a  fine  small  landscape  by  Diaz,  by  a  brilliant  sketch  of  Byron's 
Haidee  by  Chaplin,  and  excellent  examples  of  Leloir,  Detaille,  Jules 
Dupre,  a  large  and  noble  landscape  called  '  The  Mill,'  by  Van  Marcke, 
painted  to  commission,  and  the  beautiful  little  'Night  Patrol  at 
Smyrna,'  by  Decamps,  at  one  time  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Taylor 
Johnston.  Here,  too,  are  one  or  two  of  the  studies  of  Egyptian 
fellaheen  made  by  M.  Bonnat  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  A  brilliant  little  '  Interior,'  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  painted 
to  order  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  ]  874,  shows  us  Munkacsy  in 
his  less  flamboyant  mood.  It  is  often  his  minor  work  which  shows 
Munkacsy  at  his  best — and,  by  the  way,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  real  name  of  the  painter  is  Mihaly  (or  Michael)  Lieb. 
He  took  the  name  of  Munkacsy  from  the  fact  of  his  birth  at  Munkacs,  in 
Hungary.  A  very  noble  painting  by  Troy  on  is  that  entitled  '  Holland 
Cattle/  which  came  to  Miss  Wolfe  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Sanford's 
pictures  in  1876.  Madrazzo  and  Francisco  Domingo  are  among  the 
few  eminent  Spanish  painters  represented,  neither  very  importantly. 
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Carl  Piloty  and  his  pupil,  Hans  Makart,  are  both  well  represented, 
though  the  former's  '  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  '  has  all 
the  faults  of  the  Munich  school,  and  the  latter's  '  Dream  after  the 
Ball '  has  too  much  uncontrolled  vehemence  of  colour.  This  section 
ends  with  three  delightful  little  works  by  Corot,  Eousseau  and  Diaz. 
In  the  remaining  rooms  of  the  Western  Gallery  there  are  several 
interesting  and  one  or  two  famous  paintings.  Among  the  latter  is 
the  celebrated  '  Friedland,  1807.'  This,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  my  readers,  is  the  largest  canvas  ever  painted  by  Meissonier. 
It  was  painted  to  the  commission  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  every- 
one interested  in  the  art  of  Meissonier  will  recall  the  famous  letter 
about  this  picture  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Stewart.  At  the  sale  of 
the  Stewart  collection  in  March  1887  'Friedland'  was  purchased  for 
over  13,OOOZ.  by  Judge  Henry  Hilton,  by  whom  in  the  same  year  it 
was  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  the  letter  about 
this  picture,  already  alluded  to,  '  on  which  I  have  bestowed  all  the 
science  and  experience  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  my  art,'  M. 
Meissonier  wrote :  '  I  have  the  conviction — which  I  do  not  express 
without  a  certain  pride — that  the  value  of  this  work  will  increase 
with  time ' ;  and  certainly  '  Friedland  '  struck  me  as  being  even  more 
masterly  in  conception,  composition,  and  technique  generally  than 
when  I  saw  it  previously,  a  few  years  ago,  in  New  York,  and  before  that 
again  in  Paris.  Another  not  less  famous  canvas  here  is  the  celebrated 
'.Horse  Fair'  of  Eosa  Bonheur.  This  also  was  originally  in  Mr. 
Stewart's  collection.  It  was  painted  in  1852,  when  the  artist  was  in  her 
thirtieth  year,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1853,  when,  however, 
though  much  admired,  it  did  not  find  a  purchaser.  It  was  soon  after 
exhibited  in  Ghent,  but  again  was  not  sold.  In  1855  the  picture 
was  sent  by  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur  to  her  native  town  of  Bordeaux,  when 
she  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  civic  authorities  at  the  very  low  sum  of 
12,000  francs.  When  the  Mr.  Ernest  Gambart  who  ultimately  pur- 
chased the  picture  asked  Mile.  Bonheur  if  he  might  take  it  to 
England  and  have  it  engraved,  she  replied  that  she  wished  her 
picture  to  remain  in  France.  Indeed,  although  Mr.  Gambart  was 
willing  to  give  40,000  francs  for  it,  she  wished  it  to  go  to  Bordeaux, 
if  only  at  the  smaller  sum  of  12,000.  The  artist  was  of  a  generous 
nature,  and  averring  that  Mr.  Gambart  had  paid  her  too  much,  she 
suggested  to  him  that  as  he  would  not  be  able  to  have  an  engraving 
made  from  so  large  a  canvas,  she  should  paint  him  a  small  one  of  the 
same  subject,  which  she  would  gladly  present  to  him.  Thus  it  was 
that  Mr.  Gambart  came  into  possession  of  the  two  pictures,  and  that 
while  the  large  work  went  travelling  over  the  kingdom  on  exhibition, 
Thomas  Landseer  made  an  engraving  from  the  quarter-size  replica. 
In  1857  the  famous  '  Horse  Fair'  was  sold  to  a  New  York  collector, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  for  30,000  francs.  Mr.  Gambart  tried  to  repurchase 
it  in  1870  for  50,000  francs,  but  on  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Wright's 
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collection  Mr.  Stewart  paid  a  much  larger  sum  for  it.  The  quarter- 
size  replica,  from  which  the  engraving  was  made,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  who  bequeathed  it  in  1859  to  our  own  national 
•collection,  and  it  is  now,  of  course,  familiar  to  visitors  to  the  National 
Gallery.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  because  of  the  confusion  about  the 
'  Horse  Fair  '  replicas,  that  a  still  smaller  replica  was  painted  early  in 
the  sixties,  and  resold  a  few  years  ago  in  London  for  4,000£.  There  is 
also  a  smaller  water-colour  drawing,  which  was  sold  to  M.  Balckow 
for  2,500  guineas,  and  is  now  among  the  art  treasures  of  Middles- 
brough. Of  course  the  Stewart  canvas  in  New  York  is  the  original 
picture.  At  the  auction  sale  of  his  collection  in  March  1887  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  55,500  dollars,  and  was 
by  him  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  most 
notable  French  pictures  after  these  two  which  are  to  be  found  here 
are  '  The  Birth  of  Venus '  by  Cabanel,  '  L'Attentat  d'Anagni '  of 
Albert  Maignan,  the  beautiful  '  Joan  of  Arc '  of  Bastien  Lepage — 
that  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1880,  bought  from  the 
artist  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1889, 
and  by  the  Museum  trustees  loaned  to  the  Exposition  Universelle 
of  Paris,  1889;  two  fine  canvases,  'Spring'  and  '  Autumn,'  by  the 
great  Dutch  painter,  the  late  Anton  Mauve ;  a  very  noble  moonrise 
by  Henri  Harpignies,  illustrative  of  the  lines  by  Victor  Hugo : 

La  campagne,  les  bois,  les  ombrages  charmants, 
Les  larges  clairs  de  lune  au  bord  des  flots  donnants. 

This  fine  example  of  Harpignies  was  painted  to  the  commission  of 
Messrs.  Arnold  &  Tripp,  the  well-known  connoisseurs  and  art 
dealers  of  Paris,  and  by  them  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1886. 
Since  then  another  noble  Harpignies  has  been  added  to  the  national 
art  treasures  through  the  same  donors.  Here  also  are  the  most 
beautiful  portrait-study  by  Fortuny,  the  '  Jeune  Dame  Espagnole ; ' 
the  large  and  impressive  'Defence  of  Champigny,'  by  Detaille,  by 
many  considered  that  master's  chef-d'ceuvre  •  &  very  notable  portrait- 
study,  called  '  Boy  with  a  Sword '  (the  boy  in  a  dark  Puritan  dress 
with  blue  stockings),  by  Edouard  Manet,  who  has  also  in  another  room 
a  larger  canvas,  called  '  Girl  with  a  Parrot,'  but  hard  and  mannered, 
both  presented  in  1889  from  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Edwin  Davis. 
•'The  Vintage'  of  Lhermitte,  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1884, 
came  from  the  William  Schaud  collection  in  1887,  and  Henner's 
*  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Tomb  of  Our  Saviour '  in  1891.  It  is  need- 
less to  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  many  excellent  French  and 
American  and  a  few  modern  Dutch  and  Spanish  canvases  which 
follow  these,  as  there  is  nothing  among  them  of  outstanding  value, 
although  some  are  well  known,  such  as  '  The  Balloon '  (field 
labourers  looking  up  at  a  balloon  in  the  sky),  by  Jules  Dupre. 

The_decorative  paintings  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Grand  Hall  are 
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*  Peace/  by  Ludwig  Knaus ;  '  Diana's  Hunting  Party,'  by  Hans< 
Makart ;  and  '  Victory,'  by  Gustave  Richter.  The  whole  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  Grand  Hall  is  occupied  by  the  celebrated  tour  de  force 
of  Benjamin  Constant,  '  Justinian  in  Council,'  which  caused  so  much- 
discussion  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1888. 

Strangers  who  prefer,  however,  the  older  art  of  Europe  will  obtain 
more  pleasure  from  a  visit  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
This  society,  in  addition  to  a  large  library  of  books  and  newspapers 
of  local  interest,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  manuscript  private  and 
public  documents  from  the  earliest  colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War, 
has  a  permanent  picture-gallery.  It  embraces  the  entire  collection 
of  the  old  New  York  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  which  contained  the- 
Luman  Reed  collection,  the  Bryan  Gallery  of  Christian  Art,  bequeathed' 
in  1867,  and  the  Durr  collection,  given  in  1882.  Nearly  all  the 
first  200  paintings  are  by  early  American  artists ;  among  them  the 
well-known  names  of  John  Trumbull,  the  two  Peales,  Benjamin 
West,  Jarvis,  Vanderlyn,  Morse,  Inman  and  Cole.  One  famous 
English  painter  serves  as  the  link  between  these  early  Americans  and 
the  very  much  earlier  old  Italian  masters — namely,  Gainsborough, 
who  is  represented  by  a  small  characteristic  landscape.  Many  of  the 
next  300  pictures  are  of  indifferent  quality,  and  unquestionably  many 
of  the  attributions  are  purely  arbitrary  and  often  fantastic;  but 
there  are  some  works  of  great  merit  and  singular  interest.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  beautiful  '  Last  Judgment '  of  Simone  Memmi,  the 
picture  of  which  Michaelis  wrote  a  graphic  description  in  the  Gazette 
de  France ;  and  the  remarkable  '  Crucifixion '  of  Andrea  Mantegna, 
wherein  the  painter  seems  to  have  made  the  utmost  use  of  the  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  ancient  arms  possessed  by  his  master  in  art, 
Squarcioni.  Guido  of  Siena  is  represented  by  a  fine  '  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Four  Saints,'  the  same  that  was  originally  in  the  collection 
of  Artur  de  Montor ;  and  Perugino  by  a  somewhat  doubtful  though 
fine  '  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ.'  Critical  opinion  will  unques- 
tionably dispute  Raphael's  authorship  of  the  '  Birth  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ'  (No.  200),  and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  'St.  John 
Weeping'  (198),  though  both  are  fine  paintings.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  'Repose  in  Egypt'  by  Titian  is  an 
authentic  copy  by  that  artist  of  his  famous  painting,  the  more  so 
as  it  is  not  strictly  a  replica,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  some 
figures  in  the  background,  the  introduction  of  the  rivulet  in  the 
foreground,  and  a  butterfly  upon  a  flower  in  the  right  corner,  diffe- 
rential details  which  a  later  copyist  certainly  would  never  have  made. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  a  propos  of  the  so-called  replica  of 
Correggio's  '  Virgin  and  Child,  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Jerome,'  of 
which  the  original  is  at  Parma.  Paul  Veronese,  Domenichino,  and 
Salvator  Rosa  are  also  well  represented.  In  the  Dutch  school  there 
are  a  few  good  examples  of  the  best  men,  particularly  noteworthy 
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being  Douw's  '  The  Artist  in  his  Studio,'  Jan  Van  Eyck's  '  Crucifixion/ 
an  incantation  scene  by  David  Teniers  the  Younger,  an  exceedingly 
fine  winter  scene  by  the  less-known  Jan  Beerestraten,  and  two 
striking  but  dubious  works  respectively  attributed  to  Kubens  and 
Rembrandt. 

The  early  German  school  is  represented  by  three  pictures  :  a 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  by  Diirer,  and  two  small  canvases  by 
Holbein ;  and  the  Spanish  chool  by  studies  by  Velasquez  and  Murillo. 
Although  the  French  school  is  represented  by  Poussin,  Watteau, 
Greuze  and  Vernet,  there  is  nothing  in  this  section  of  especial 
artistic  interest.  In  the  Durr  collection,  the  most  noteworthy 
Italian  picture  is  the  signed  '  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,'  attri- 
buted to  Titian,  possibly  the  first  of  three  pictures  on  this  subject 
which  Titian  painted.  Another  Titian  attribution  is  the  portrait 
of  Aretino  the  poet,  a  picture  which  has  a  curious  history,  for  it  was 
found  in  the  waggon  of  a  vivandiere  named  Machau,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  and  finally  passed  into  the  private  cabinet  of 
Denon,  Director  of  the  Musee  Napoleon.  Much  the  most  note- 
worthy picture  of  the  Dutch  school  in  this  Durr  collection  is  the 
'  Combat  of  Cavalry,'  attributed  to  Eembrandt. 

The  most  important  other  public  art  galleries  in  New  York  are 
those  of  the  Lenox  Library,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  the  endowment  of 
a  famous  bibliophile  and  New  York  connoisseur  of  rare  taste,  Mr. 
James  Lenox.  The  pictures  are,  largely,  of  an  interest  greater  for 
Americans  than  for  foreigners.  Among  those  which  more  concern 
British  visitors  I  may  mention  a  few.  First  in  some  respects  is  the 
fine  portrait  of  Milton,  which  is  doubly  interesting  as  having  been 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Lamb.  To  the  right  of 
this  is  Horace  Vernet's  famous  '  Siege  of  Saragossa,'  and  beyond  it 
what  is  probably  Munkacsy's  most  celebrated  picture,  '  Milton  dictat- 
ing "  Paradise  Lost "  to  his  Daughters.'  There  is  a  fine  Keynolds — a 
picture  of  a  boy  in  a  red  velvet  dress  leaning  forward  on  a  green 
cushion,  with  a  pen  and  paper  in  his  hand.  Who  the  boy  was  I  do- 
not  know,  but  the  picture  came  from  the  collection  of  Philip  Metcalf, 
Eeynolds'  executor.  Better  known  is  the  same  painter's  Mrs. 
Billington  as  St.  Cecilia,  a  lovely  full-length  portrait  of  the  once 
celebrated  singer,  with  a  choir  of  angels  fluttering  around  her  and: 
singing  to  the  music  of  her  voice.  This  is  the  picture  which  is 
associated  with  a  charming  Haydn  anecdote.  When  the  great 
composer  visited  Reynolds'  studio  when  the  portrait  was  nearing 
completion,  he  remarked,  after  eyeing  it  critically,  'You  have 
painted  it  wrong.'  Mrs.  Billington  was  almost  as  annoyed  as  the 
painter,  who  remarked  sharply,  'In  what  respect?'  Whereupon 
Haydn  answered  :  '  Why,  the  angels  should  have  been  listening  to 
Mrs.  Billington,  instead  of  Mrs.  Billington  listening  to  the  angels/ 
At  this  the  singer  jumped  up  and  gave  Haydn  a  kiss,  and  Reynolds 
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thanked  him  for  the  hint.  Keynolds'  portrait  of  Miss  Kitty  Fisher, 
with  doves,  is  also  here.  Close  by  are  two  noble  works  by  Turner  : 
*  A  Scene  on  the  French  Coast/  with  an  English  warship  stranded,  and 
with  a  flaming  and  resplendent  sunset  reflected  along  the  luminous 
wet  sands  and  shallow  waters ;  and  the  powerful  '  Fingall's  Cave, 
Staffa,'  with  its  wonderful  surge  of  tidal  billows,  which  Mr.  Lenox 
bought  from  Turner  himself  in  1845.  The  finest  'old  master'  in 
the  collection  is  the  beautiful  'Tobit  and  the  Angel'  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto. 

Every  visitor  to  New  York  makes  a  point  of  seeing  '  the  Vander- 
bilt  houses  '  in  the  Upper  Fifth  Avenue  neighbourhood.  The  houses 
themselves  are  well  worth  a  visit,  though  perhaps  many  will  agree 
with  the  present  writer  in  considering  their  ornamentation  too 
floridly  grandiose.  Japanese  parlours  and  reduced  facsimiles  of  the 
Ghiberti  gates  in  Florence  do  not  go  well  together — and  a  like 
incongruity  prevails.  In  Mrs.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt's  house  there  are 
some  charming  frescoes  of  hunting  scenes  by  Luminais,  and  the 
main  staircase  is  illumined  by  nine  very  fine  stained  windows  by 
John  Lafarge,  the  prince  of  American  decorative  painters. 

Of  course  the  famous  Vanderbilt  gallery  is  a  private  one,  but  as 
a  rule  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  inspect 
it.  There  are  few  noteworthy  pictures  of  the  English  school.  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema  is  represented  by  a  beautiful  and  characteristic 
'  Entrance  to  a  Theatre,'  which  is  in  a  niche  of  the  broad  arch  over  the 
entrance  from  the  house.  But  some  of  the  French  pictures  are  of 
great  value,  and  there  is  a  lovely  example  of  the  art  of  the  great 
Spaniard,  Fortuny — his  superb  fantasia,  '  Dancing  Arabs.'  There  are 
no  fewer  than  five  Millets,  four  being  depictive  of  peasant  life,  and 
conventional  enough  in  subject,  though  so  fine  and  individual  in 
handling,  and  the  fifth  a  singular  and  striking  presentment  of  two 
hunters  in  a  snowy  wood.  Detaille's  great  picture,  so  famous  through 
innumerable  reproductions,  has  a  conspicuous  place :  that  which 
depicts  two  wounded  French  officers  carrying  a  mortally  wounded 
comrade  out  of  a  shattered  church  between  two  lines  of  Prussian 
soldiery,  who  have  fallen  back  in  respectful  homage  to  the  dead  and 
dying  defenders.  By  Detaille  there  is  also  a  brilliantly  able 
'  General  von  Moltke  and  Staff.'  Two  of  Meissonier's  best  cabinet 
pictures  of  the  military  genre  are  here  :  the  one  showing  a  troop  of 
soldiers  halting  while  their  commandant  questions  a  peasant,  and  the 
other  depicting  a  French  officer  in  a  green  buff  coat,  with  white 
trousers  and  top  boots,  standing  astride  before  a  fireplace,  and  frown- 
ing over  a  despatch  which  an  orderly  has  just  brought  to  him.  This 
is  the  painting  sometimes  called  '  Napoleon :  Bad  News  from  the 
Front,'  though  I  fancy  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Napoleon  himself. 
Two  other  Meissoniers  hang  in  another  room  :  genre  pictures  painted 
to  please  his  Vanderbilt  patrons,  but  of  little  interest  to  the  general 
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public.  Delacroix'  rich  '  Indian  Warrior  at  the  Head  of  his  Troops  ; ' 
Diaz's  '  Scene  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  ; '  a  fine  landscape  by 
Dupre,  and  a  notably  fine  '  Cattle '  by  Troyon ;  Fromentin's  '  Caravan 
crossing  a  Stream '  and  '  Gambling  Scene  in  a  Tavern ; '  a  noteworthy 
Van  Marcke,  of  cattle  collected  outside  a  thatched  stable  in  an 
orchard ;  Koybet's  '  Florentine  Dames,'  and  Zamacois's  '  King's 
Favourite ; '  Jules  Breton's  fine  '  Peasant  Girl  Weaving,'  with  Breton 
shore  and  sea  for  background  ;  Daubigny's  noble  '  Cattle  by  a  Lake ; ' 
Eosa  Bonheur's  '  Huntsman ' — a  man  leaning  against  a  tree,  with 
dogs  resting,  and  four  horses  awaiting  their  riders,  a  very  fine 
example  of  this  artist's  best  period — and  '  Sheep  ; '  Bouguereau's 
'Italian  Flute  Player;'  and  Gerome's  celebrated  and  beautiful 
'  Sword  Dance,'  where  an  almond-eyed  slave  of  great  loveliness  dances 
before  a  pasha  or  other  Oriental  dignitary — these  are  among  the  most 
notable  pictures  to  be  seen  in  the  interesting  but  overpraised 
Vanderbilt  collection. 

One  has  to  leave  New  York  to  find  the  finest  private  collection 
in  America,  the  already  alluded  to  Collection  of  Mr.  Walters  of 
Baltimore.  Here  is  the  ideal  connoisseur:  the  man  who  by  his 
own  sure  taste  and  love  brings  together  what  he  can  of  beautiful  and 
distinctive  art.  Mr.  Walters's  taste,  or  rather  his  predilections,  may 
be  restricted,  but  there  is  none  who  has  made  a  better  collection  of 
'  Latin  '  art.  Almost  the  only  English  painters  represented  among 
his  many  beautiful  possessions  are  Turner,  Sir  John  Millais,  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema.  The  Turner  is  the  justly  famous 
'  Grand  Canal,  Venice,'  perhaps  the  supreme  triumph  of  brilliancy 
in  colouration  in  the  history  of  art.  The  Millais  is  '  News  from 
Home,'  where  a  soldier-sentry  stands  leaning  on  his  gun  while  he 
reads  a  letter  which  he  has  just  received.  Strong  in  characterisation 
and  strong  in  painting,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  finest  picture,  '  Syria — 
The  Night  Watch,'  has  found  a  home  here.  This  is  that  nobly  con- 
ceived and  beautifully  painted  moonlit  scene  outlined  in  the  lines  of 
'  Omar  Khayyam  : ' 

They  say  the  lion  and  the  lizard  keep 

The  courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep ; 

where,  amid  the  vast  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  spectral  in  the  moon- 
shine, not  a  human  face  is  seen,  but  only  the  baleful  eyes  of  nocturnal 
beasts  of  prey.  Of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  art  Mr.  Walters  has  several 
fine  examples.  What  is  generally  considered  his  most  dramatic  pic- 
ture is  here — the  large  and  profoundly  impressive  'A  Roman 
Emperor,'  where  behind  the  dead  bodies  of  Caligula  and  others 
of  his  household  are  the  soldiers  who  have  returned  lest  they 
have  missed  some  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  while  beyond 
is  a  soldier  bowing  mockingly  as  he  exposes  behind  a  hanging 
tapestry  the  rigid  body  of  the  terror-paralysed  Claudius.  In 
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composition  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  Mr.  Tadema's  triumphs, 
and  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  him  in  rich  and  effective  colouring 
and  technical  finish.  Near  it  hangs  what  many  admirers  of  this 
artist's  work  hold  to  be  his  highest  achievement,  the  '  Sappho,'  where 
'  the  tenth  muse '  is  seen  seated  on  the  creamy  white  marble  of  a  semi- 
circular open  theatre,  and  listening  intently  to  the  lyre-accompanied 
songs  of  the  young  poet  Alcseus,  of  whom  she  is  enamoured.  Beyond 
the  marble  and  the  beautiful  warm  olive-trees  is  the  dark  blue 
Ionian  Sea.  In  the  words  of  an  able  American  critic,  '  the  pinkish 
creamy  white  of  the  marble  and  the  colour-scheme  of  the  figures, 
with  their  pale  lavender,  pink,  buff,  green,  salmon,  yellow,  are  like  a 
cluster  of  tea-roses  in  a  vase  of  deep  blue  green.'  A  third  picture, 
the  elaborate  and  impressive  '  Triumph  of  Titus,'  has  a  peculiar 
right  to  belong  to  Mr.  Walters,  as  the  subject  was  suggested  by  him 
to  the  artist.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Tadema  himself  considers  it 
one  of  his  best  achievements.  The  refined  and  charming  girl-study 
called  '  Sister  is  not  in '  is  also  here,  and  among  the  water-colours 
is  that  loveliest  of  his  drawings,  the  '  Xanthe  and  Phaon.' 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  only  American  artist  represented 
in  this  section  of  Mr.  Walters's  collection  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton. 
'  The  "Waning  Honeymoon '  and  '  Venus  and  Neptune '  were  both,  I 
think,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  some  years  ago. 

But  the  chief  treasures  of  Mr.  Walters's  gallery — which  M.  Durand 
Greville  has  spoken  of  as  incomparable — are  in  its  French  work. 
Here  are  many  masterpieces  by  the  princes  of  Barbizon :  Millet, 
Rousseau,  Corot,  Diaz,  Troyon,  Dupre,  Daubigny,  and  Ziem ;  and 
also  famous  works  by  Delaroche,  Vernet,  Gericault,  Delacroix, 
Isabey,  Decamps,  Fromentin,  Couture,  Gleyre,  and  many  others. 
And  here,  among  works  by  living  or  recently  living  artists,  are  fine 
examples  of  Meissonier,  Gerome,  Jules  Breton,  Leon  Bonnat,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  De  Neuville,  Van  Marcke,  Cabanel,  Frere,  &c.  Spain 
is  represented  by  Fortuny,  Zamapois,  Madrazo,  Rico,  Villegas,  and 
Jiminez  ;  and  Germany  by  Becker,  Achenbach,  Miiller,  and  Petten- 
kofer. 

A  detailed  account  of  these  important  pictures  is  impracticable 
here  •  a  volume  would  be  required.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the 
treasures  of  Mr.  Walters's  collection.  By  Millet  there  are  the  lovely 
'  The  Sheepfold— Moonlight,'  '  The  Potato  Harvest/  and  the  strange 
and  powerful  '  Breaking  Flax.'  By  Eousseau :  his  masterpiece, '  Le 
Givre — Winter  Solitude,'  which  has  been  called  '  a  landscape  that 
stands  alone,  unsurpassed  in  any  age  or  epoch  of  art,'  and  of  which 
Sensier  wrote  that  no  one  would  have  this  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  that  it 
required  twenty  years  to  make  it  understood ;  and  his  noble  '  Early 
Summer  Afternoon.'  By  Corot :  the  celebrated  '  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian,'  the  beautiful  'The  Evening  Star,'  'The  Fisherman's 
Cottage,'  and  '  Earliest  Spring.'  By  Troyon  :  '  Cattle  Drinking  '  and 
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'Repose.'     By  Dupre  the  small   but   noble   'The   Old  Oak'  (the 
famous   duel-picture   with   Rousseau),    '  At    Sea,'   and   resplendent 

*  Sunset  on  the  Coast/  with  a  lovely  little  gem  called   '  A  Bright 
Day.'   By  Diaz  :  the  magnificent '  Forest  of  Fontainebleau — Autumn,' 
the  large   and   imposing    '  The   Storm,'   the   charming    '  Autumnal 
Effect,'  the  beautiful  little  religious  picture,  '  The  Assumption,'  and 
•*  Cupid  Disarmed.'     By  Daubigny  :  '  Twilight,' '  The  Coming  Storm,' 
and  the  noble  '  Sunset  on  the  Coast  of  France.'     By  Felix  Ziem  are 
•several  pictures,  among  them  perhaps  his  masterpiece,   'Venice — 
Sunset.'     One   of  the  rarities  of  Mr.]  Walters's    collection   is   the 
unique  and,  to  students  of  modern  art,  invaluable  '  The  Hemicycle ' 
— the  original  from  which  Delaroche  painted  the  great  '  Hemicycle  ' 
on  the  walls  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.     It  has  been  well  said 
that  no  one  can  properly  understand  Delaroche  who  has  not  seen  the 
'  Hemicycle,'  one  of  the  triumphs  of  decorative  art.     By  Horace 
Vernet :  '  Italian  Brigands ' ;  and  several  very  fine  examples  of  Gallait, 
Jalabert,  and  Baron  Leys.     From  a  splendid  *  Lion  in  Repose '  by 
Gericault  the   visitor   turns   to   a   wonderful   series   by  Delacroix : 
'  Christ  on  the  Cross,'  '  Jesus  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,'  '  The  Lion  and 
Serpent,'  and  the  intensely  dramatic  '  The  Combat,'  a  duel  to  the 
death  between  two  horsemen  at  the  base  of  some  lonely  hills.     By 
Isabey :    '  The  Departure   of  Elizabeth  of  France  for   Spain '  and 

*  After  the  Storm.'     By  Decamps,  '  The  Suicide ; '  and  by  Fromentin 
the  superb  and  famous  '  The  Halt,'  the  lovely  '  Encampment  on  the 
Atlas  Mountains,'  and  '  At  the  Well.'      By  Couture  :  '  Horace  and 
Lydia  '  and  '  Day  Dreams.'     By  Gleyre,  *  the  painter  of  dreams,'  is 
his  fine  '  Lost  Illusions.'     By  Bonnat,  several  portraits,  including 
the  incomparable  '  Barye,'  the  portrait  of  M.  Bonnat  himself  and  that 
of  Mr.  Walters,  and  a  fine  '  Arab  Sheik.'    By  (Jerome  :  '  The  Christian 
Martyrs,'   the   famous   picture  that   was   on   his   easel  for   twenty 
years ;  '  Diogenes ' ; '  The  Duel  after  the  Masquerade' ;  '  On  the  Desert  * 
— one  of  those  charming  greyhound  pictures  which  make  one  recall 
Hamerton's  '     would  rather  have  a  leash  of  greyhoundspainted  by 
Gerome  than  by  any  other  painter  living.'     By  Jules  Breton :  the 
noble  '  Close  of  the  Day '  and  '  Returning  from  the  Fields.'     By 
Meissonier :  the   famous   and   dramatically  conceived   Napoleon   of 
1814,  called  simply  '1814,'  and  a  clever  study,  'The  Jovial  Trooper.' 
By  De  Neuville  :  the  celebrated  '  The  Attack  at  Dawn '  and  '  In  the 
Trenches '  and  *  Information.'     By  Van  Marcke  :  '  The  Approach  of 
the  Storm,'  '  The  Pool,'  '  Early  Morning,'  and  others.     By  Cabanel : 
the  portrait  of  Napoleon  the  Third  and  'Pandora.'      By  Hugues 
Merle  there  is  a  picture,  '  The  Scarlet  Letter,'  which  has  the  added 
interest  that  this  is  the  work  painted  by  Merle  at  the  request  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  sent  him  The  Scarlet  Letter.    By  Edouard 
Frere^  '  the  laureate  of  the  poor,'  there  are  six  fine  works. 

By  the  Spanish  painters  are  several  notable  pictures.    Fortuny  is 
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represented  by  one  of  his  loveliest  creations,  '  The  Eare  Vase  ; '  also 
by  '  An  Ecclesiastic '  and  the  '  Hindoo  Snake  Charmer.'  One  recalls 
Couture's  exclamation  on  hearing  of  Fortuny's  death :  '  0  the 
beautiful  things  !  I  dream  of  them  all  night ! '  or  Henri  Eegnault's 
saying,  '  Fortuny  takes  my  breath  away.  He  is  master  of  us 
all  ...  Oh,  Fortuny!  I  can't  sleep  for  you.'  Zamacois  is  repre- 
sented by  what  he  himself  knew  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and  refused 
to  part  with  during  his  lifetime  :  the  great  military  picture,  '  Spain — 
1812.'  Madrazo's  '  Council  out  of  Church'  is  a  good  example  of  his 
art.  Martin  Eico's  masterpiece,  '  Venice,'  is  here,  and  affords  a 
striking  contrast  both  to  Ziem's  and  to  Turner's  '  Venice.'  Jiminez's 
brilliant '  Boutique  of  Figaro  '  and  Villegas' '  The  Slipper  Merchant — 
Cairo '  are  among  the  best  achievements  of  these  able  painters. 

In  another  section  of  Mr.  Walters's  collection  are  works  by  Greuze 
(The  '  Milkmaid '),  Chaplin,  Plassau,  Detaille  ('  The  Picket '),  Vibert 
('  Toreadors '),  Clairin  (the  splendid  '  Entering  the  Harem  '),  Muller, 
Clays,  Chavet,  Alfred  Stevens  ('  Palm  Sunday '  and '  News  from  Afar '), 
Henner  ('  The  Nymph '),  Munkacsy  ('  The  Story  of  the  Battle '), 
Alberto  Pasini  (the  luminous  'Damascus'),  Antonio  Eotta,  and 
Bartholomeus  Van  der  Heist  (a  notably  fine  portrait  by  this  old 
Dutch  master,  '  Anna  Maria  Schumann '). 

Equally  fascinating  in  its  own  kind  is  the  water-colour  collec- 
tion. Here  are  lovely  drawings  by  Millet  ('  The  Sower,'  '  The 
Shepherdess,'  the  original  study  of  '  The  Angelus,'  and  the  original 
study  of  '  The  Sheep-fold ') ;  by  Eousseau  ;  by  Diaz  ('The  Edge  of 
the  Forest ')  ;  by  Fortuny  ('  The  Mendicant '  and  '  Don  Quixote ')  ; 
by  Meissonier  ('The  Courtyard  of  the  Artist's  Studio,'  and  two  red 
and  black  chalk  portraits  of  himself  at  the  age  of  forty) ;  by  Jacque- 
mart  (one  of  the  few  pictures  by  this  celebrated  etcher,  and  a  very 
lovely  one :  '  a  Landscape ')  ;  by  Josef  Israels  (particularly  his  *  Hol- 
land ') ;  by  Ary  Scheffer  ('  Dante  and  Beatrice ') ;  and  by  Eosa 
Bonheur  ('  The  Andalusian  Bulls '  and  '  The  Conversation  :  Shep- 
herd and  Dog ').  By  English  painters  the  most  notable  water-colour 
drawings,  besides  the  already  alluded  to  '  Xanthe  and  Phaon  '  of  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema,  are  Frederick  Walker's  '  The  Fish  Market '  and  a  very 
fine  '  Still  Life '  by  William  Hunt.  One  of  the  great  attractions  in 
this  section  is  the  lovely  series  of  thirteen  drawings  by  Leon  Bonvin, 
that  little-known  and  sadly  ignored  prince  of  flower-painters.  His 
sole  encourager  was  Mr.  Walters,  who  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  brief,  sad,  and  tragically  ending  life  of  Bonvin  was  made  a 
little  easier  and  happier  because  of  him.  Bonvin's  work  is  a  revela- 
tion. There  is  nothing  of  its  kind  so  exquisite.  It  is  strange  that 
almost  all  the  best  work  of  this  strange,  shy,  sad  French  peasant 
should  have  to  be  seen  in  the  private  collection  of  an  American  con- 
noisseur in  far-away  Baltimore.  Another  great  attraction  here  are 
the  four  lovely  drawings  by  Alexandre  Bida  :  '  The  Prayer  on  the 
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Housetop,'  '  Jesus  at  the  Door  of  the  House  of  Zachariah,'  '  Moses,' 
and  '  The  Foolish  Virgins.'  There  is  nothing  among  the  master- 
pieces of  Bida  in  the  Louvre  to  surpass  these  drawings,  and  perhaps 
the  first  in  particular — the  remarkable  drawing  before  which  Gerome 
exclaimed,  after  long  studying  it  in  silent  admiration,  '  I  have  done 
nothing  to  equal  this.' 

But  probably  the  most  widely  known  art  treasure  of  Mr.  "Walters  is 
the  celebrated  series  of  works  by  Barye,  as  a  painter  perhaps  not  less 
great  than  he  is  as  a  sculptor  in  bronze.  For  thirty  years  a  deep  friend- 
ship existed  between  the  artist  and  Mr.  Walters,  through  whom 
Barye  became  celebrated  in  America  long  before  he  was  widely 
known  in  this  country.  When,  on  a  late  occasion,  Mr.  Walters  put 
an  order  in  his  hands  for  copies  of  all  his  available  works,  the  artist 
threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  '  My  God !  my  country  never  did 
this  for  me  ! ' 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  originals  of  the  finest  achievements  of 
Barye  must  go  to  Baltimore.  Mr.  Walters's  house  has  been  well 
described  as  Barye's  temple :  outside  of  which  is  the  first  public 
monument  to  commemorate  the  genius  of  the  great  artist — the 
large  and  magnificent  '  Lion  in  Repose '  (cast  by  Barbedienne) 
and  four  groups:  'Peace,'  'War,'  'Force  protecting  Labour,'  and 
'  Order.'  Among  the  noblest  and  most  famous  bronzes  are  '  The 
Tiger  Hunt/  '  The  Hunt  of  the  Wild  Ox,'  '  The  Elk  Hunt,'  '  The 
Hunt  of  the  Bear ; '  the  celebrated  '  The  Silver  Lion,'  which  was 
given  by  the  city  of  Paris  as  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Longchamps 
Races  of  1863  ;  the  '  Jaguar  devouring  a  Hare,' '  The  Walking  Wolf 
(the  work  he  dedicated  to  Theodore  Rousseau),  the  '  Elk  surprised  by 
a  Lynx,'  the  'Panther  seizing  a  Stag,'  the  'Python  crushing  a 
Crocodile,'  '  Mounted  Arabs  killing  a  Lion,'  and  '  Tartar  Warriors 
checking  a  Horse.'  Among  the  many  models  in  wax  is  the  original 
of  the  famous  '  Walking  Tiger.'  Here,  too,  among  treasures  too 
many  to  enumerate,  are  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  '  The  Hippo- 
graff,'  '  Theseus  slaying  the  Centaur  Bianor,'  and  the  marvellously 
decorative  '  Candelabra  of  the  Three  Goddesses.'  After  inspection  of 
the  wonderful  water-colour  drawings  of  Barye  one  cannot  but  agree 
with  Eugene  Veron  that  '  they  are  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
bronzes,  and  have  the  same  qualities — grandeur  of  aspect  and  intensity 
of  life.'  In  a  word,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  the  lover  of  art 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Baltimore,  if  only  to  view  the  sole  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  triumphs  in  sculpture,  decoration,  and 
water-colour  painting  of  Anton  Louis  Barye. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  mention  here  the  Oriental  Gallery,  with 
its  innumerable  treasures  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  art  in  every  kind, 
including  the  unique  and  unsurpassable  masterpiece  known  as  '  The 
Peach-Bloom  Vase.'  A  sentence  from  The  Art  Amateur  may  be 
quoted  aptly  instead  :  '  The  largest  and  best  Oriental  collection  in 
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the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  of 
Baltimore,  and  dealers  who  ought  to  know  say  that  there  is  no 
private  collection  in  Europe  to  surpass  it.' 

Another  treasure  is  the  wax  counterpart  of  the  famous  '  Head  in 
Wax '  of  the  Lille  Museum,  which  used  to  be  attributed  to  Kaphael — 
a  copy  so  exact  that  no  expert  could  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  is  that  which  Alexandre  Dumas,  fits,  caused  to  be  made, 
^ind  held  till  the  day  of  his  death  as  one  of  his  most  valued  treasures. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  Dumas  wrote :  '  I  believe  the  original  to  be  by 
Leonardo,  but  that  is  my  opinion  only.  This  head  is  divine.  Orras 
•copied  it  as  a  labour  of  love.  It  is  the  great  All  in  a  small  volume, 
because  its  expression  is  the  image  of  life,  and  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made  evokes  a  sensation  of  death.' 

Two  perfect  ivory  sculptures  of  Cellini  or  the  Cellini  period  stand 
near.  These,  '  Psyche '  and  '  Phryne,'  have  been  described  as  two  of 
the  most  beautiful  ivories  in  existence.  In  the  delightful  Notes  on  the 
Walters  Collection  by  Mr.  Richard  B.  Gruelle,  of  which  I  have  been 
•much  indebted,  the  lovely  '  Phryne,'  which  had  always  been  attri- 
buted to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  is  with  wiser  critical  insight  now  con- 
sidered more  likely  to  have  been  by  John  of  Bologna.  '  Whoever 
the  artist  whose  hand  formed  this  bit  of  ivory  into  the  exquisite 
embodiment  of  life  surely  dwells  in  the  realms  of  the  beautiful.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  among  the  treasures  of  ancient  or  modern 
sculpture  more  perfect.  There  may  be  grander  things,  but  here  is 
form  in  its  perfection — so  symmetrical,  so  graceful,  so  exquisitely 
shaped  is  it  that  nothing  could  compare  with  its  peculiar  fascination. 
The  textures  and  undulating  lines  are  so  deftly  wrought  that  you 
lose  the  impression  of  the  substance  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and 
seem  in  the  presence  of  real  living  flesh.'  Less  miraculous,  but 
scarcely  less  beautiful,  is  the  'Psyche.'  Strange  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Oruelle  says,  that,  though  the  '  Head  in  Wax,'  the  '  Phryne,'  and 
the  'Psyche'  are  unparalleled  in  beauty,  faultless  in  execution, 
and  informed  by  the  rarest  genius,  the  creator  of  each  remains 
unknown. 

And  now,  after  all  this  detail,  it  is  as  though  but  a  glimpse  at  a 
few  of  the  art  treasures  of  Mr.  Walters  had  been  taken.  His  collec- 
tion is  unique,  and  as  a  House  of  Beauty  is  not  only  the  finest  in 
America,  but  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

A  word  as  to  the  noble  mural  painting  to  be  found  in  America. 
There  is  much  that  is  fine  in  Washington,  New  York,  and  elsewhere, 
but  nothing  to  surpass  the  frescoes  of  the  Public  Library  in  Boston. 
Here  are  the  justly  famous  frescoes  of  Mr.  Edwin  Abbey,  R.A.,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Sargent,  which  are  well  known  to  their  admirers  in 
this  country,  as  the  panels  were  first  exhibited  in  London ;  and 
here  is  what  some  consider  the  noblest  decorative  art  of  Puvis  de 
€havannes. 
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This,  after  all,  is  but  a  partial  and  most  inadequate  record  of  the 
art  treasures  of  America.  Yet,  if  the  country  possessed  nothing  of 
great  art  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  Boston,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York,  and  in  the  unique  private  collection  of  Mr. 
Walters  at  Baltimore,  it  would  still  be  rich  indeed — and,  in  the 
greatest  achievements  of  modern  French  art,  richer  than  France  itself. 
It  is  significant  that  to  see  in  one  place  the  range  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  greatest  artist  in  sculpture  which  France  has  produced 
one  has  to  go,  not  to  Paris,  but  to  Baltimore. 

WILLIAM  SHARP. 

NOTE. — Just  as  this  article  was  finished  came  the  sad  tidings  of  the  loss  of  La 
Bourgogne.  On  board  were  some  famous  French  pictures,  notably  Jules  Dupre's 
'  Passage  du  Gue'  (valued  at  76,000  francs),  which  M.  Georges  Petit  had  purchased 
to  bring  back  to  France.  Cazin's  '  Zuyder  Zee'  (valued  at  12,000  francs),  and 
Vibert's  'Passage  Difficile  '  and  '  Le  Beau  Cadeau  '  (together,  18,000  francs)  are  also 
among  the  lost  pictures. 
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ROUGH  NOTES  ON   THE  BIRDS   OF  THE 
BASS  ROCK  AND  NEIGHBOURING  SHORES 


THOUGH  familiar  enough,  to  the  field  naturalist  and  trained  observer 
of  bird  life,  the  scene  presented  by  the  myriads  of  seafowl  on  the 
Bass  and  adjacent  islands  always  arouses  the  interest  and  wonder  of 
the  casual  visitor  to  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Flocks  of  gulls  are,  it  is  true,  a  very  ordinary  sight  to  the  usual 
seaside  tripper ;  alas,  too  often  considered  by  him  as  the  means  to  the 
unenviable  end  of  'killing  something'  for  the  mere  sake  of  killing. 
Here,  however,  we  see  not  mere  stray  flocks  of  birds,  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  seafowl  in  their  ancestral  homes,  in  the  breeding  haunts 
frequented  by  them  for  ages ;  perhaps  even  long  before  the  advent  of 
man. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  strangers  who  visit  the  Bass,  May 
Island,  and  other  islets  of  the  Firth  do  so  in  August  and  September, 
when  a  large  number  of  the  seafowl  have  already  reared  their  young, 
carried  them  out  to  sea,  and  are  scattered  about  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
There  remain  on  the  Bass  then  only  the  gannets  or  solan  geese, 
its  principal  inhabitants.  It  is  these  which  first  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  the  visitor,  draw  his  attention  to  the  large  variety  of  the  birds 
frequenting  the  neighbourhood,  and,  by  exciting  his  astonishment, 
prompt  him  to  inquire  more  closely  into  their  strange  instincts  and 
mysterious  habits. 

The  gannet  or  solan  goose  (Sula  bassana)  belongs  to  the  family 
Pdicanidce,  and  with  nine  other  species,  which  are  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  helps  to  form  the  genus  Sula  of  ornithologists.  All  these 
ten  species  of  gannets  have  practically  identical  habits,  i.e.  they  are 
migrating  birds  and  breed  in  large  colonies  on  precipitous  rocky  or 
desert  islands  covered  with  low  scrub. 

Besides  the  Bass  Kock,  our  gannet  or  solan  goose  breeds  on  a 
number  of  rocky  islands  round  the  British  coasts,  such  as  Ailsa  Craig, 
St.  Kilda,  the  Bull  Kock,  and  others ;  it  winters  round  Madeira  and 
the  neighbouring  African  shores.  Our  gannet  also  occurs  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Canada  and  on  the  Faroe  Islands,  but  has  not 
appeared  on  the  mainland  of  Europe,  except  as  a  straggler.  The 
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gannets  arrive  on  the  Bass  in  the  spring  and  leave  again  in  October. 
They  lay  a  solitary  egg,  from  which  is  hatched  a  naked  black  young 
one,  which,  however,  soon  becomes  covered  with  white  down.  At  the 
end  of  six  weeks  the  young  gannet  has  assumed  its  first  dress  of 
feathers,  which  are  dark  brown  dotted  with  white.  At  this  stage  of 
its  growth  the  young  gannet  is  so  fat  that  even  if  it  attempted  to  fly 
it  would  find  the  task  impossible.  The  old  birds  now  cease  to  feed 
their  offspring,  which,  as  soon  as  its  fat  has  been  absorbed,  tumbles 
off  the  rock  and  flies  away.  The  second  summer  finds  our  bird  in  a 
fresh  dress  :  the  breast  is  nearly  pure  white,  and  although  the  head, 
neck,  and  back  are  still  of  the  same  dark  brown,  the  white  spots  have 
almost  disappeared.  These  second  year's  birds  are,  however,  very 
seldom  seen  on  the  Bass ;  they  remain  either  in  their  winter 
quarters  or  far  out  at  sea.  In  their  third  year  the  gannets  again  alter 
their  plumage  and  appear  blotched  irregularly  with  patches  of  white 
and  brown.  In  the  fourth  year  the  plumage  is  almost  similar  to 
that  of  the  adult  gannet.  In  its  fifth  year  the  gannet  throws  off  the 
last  trace  of  immaturity — namely,  the  black  tail — and  appears  in 
breeding  plumage,  ready  to  begin  the  cares  of  family  life.  It  now 
has  a  pale  buff-coloured  head,  and  all  the  rest  of  its  body  is  snow 
white,  except  the  outer  half  of  the  primary  wing  feathers,  which  are 
black. 

The  gannet  lives  exclusively  on  fish,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  sight 
to  watch  them  catching  their  prey.  Like  their  cousins,  the  pelicans, 
they  are  unable  to  dive  directly  off  the  water';  so,  on  sighting  a  fish, 
they  rise  to  a  good  height  into  the  air,  close  their  wings  suddenly, 
and  hurl  themselves  head  foremost  into  the  sea,  and  they  seldom 
rise  to  the  surface,  after  their  dive,  without  having  transfixed  their 
prey. 

As  the  gannet  is  a  true  migratory  bird  in  every  sense  of  the  term 
as  applied  to  birds,  we  may  logically  digress  somewhat  from  the 
subject  of  these  notes  and  examine  briefly  the  really  marvellous 
phenomenon,  the  migration  of  birds. 

The  term  '  migration '  has  a  slightly  different  meaning,  on  the 
whole,  when  applied  to  birds  than  when  applied  to  human  beings. 
When  applied  to  birds  it  is  meant  to  express  the  wonderful  periodical 
wanderings  of  many  species  of  birds,  undertaken  mainly  in  search 
of  a  more  genial  climate.  From  the  earliest  historical  times  we 
continually  find  records  showing  how  the  regular  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  certain  birds  perplexed  as  well  as  astonished  the 
observer.  In  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Borne  the  priests  even 
pretended  to  foretell  the  future  and  decide  the  propitiousness  of 
given  enterprises  by  the  flight  of  birds.  Before  the  time  of  Linnaeus, 
the  father  of  modern  zoology,  i.e.  before  1757,  students  of  nature 
were  generally  looked  upon  as  lunatics,  magicians,  or  emissaries  of 
the  evil  one,  and  so  the  greater  bulk  of  the  people  were  utterly 
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ignorant  on  the  subject  of  animals  and  animal  life.  The  obvious 
result  of  this  ignorance  was  the  fostering  of  a  most  astounding  ma&s- 
of  strange  legends,  fairy  tales,  and  superstitions,  many  of  which 
survive  to  this  day  among  the  uneducated  classes.  We  find  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  these  stories  centre  round  the  swallow 
and  the  cuckoo,  because  these  afford  the  most  conspicuous- 
instances  of  bird-migration.  It  would  not  only  take  too  long  but 
also  weary  the  reader  if  all  these  superstitions  were  enumerated, 
but  a  few  of  them  may  prove  interesting.  It  was  formerly  believed 
in  England  that  the  cuckoo  turned  into  a  sparrow-hawk  in  the 
winter,  and  in  some  country  districts  this  legend  is  still  implicitly 
credited.  In  all  civilised  countries  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  swallows  pass  the  autumn  and  winter  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
wells,  lakes,  and  even  of  the  sea ;  while  some  people  assert  that  they 
hang  themselves  up  by  their  beaks  in  underground  caverns.  Among 
many  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England  and  elsewhere  these  adages 
are  still  stoutly  maintained  as  facts. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  all  the  apparent  mystery  which 
surrounds  the  migration  of  birds  to  this  day  is  that  they  generally 
arrive  and  also  take  their  departure  at  night,  and  even  when  forced 
to  travel  by  day,  fly  at  such  a  height  that  they  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  In  spite  of  the  great  attention  paid  to  this  phenomenon 
in  all  ages,  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  that  real 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  efforts  of  such  men  as 
Seebohm,  Harvie-Brown,  Gatke,  and  others.  Of  all  the  observers-, 
perhaps  Gatke  is  the  one  who  contributed  most  to  our  knowledge, 
because  for  more  than  fifty  years  he  lived  on  the  tiny  island  of  Heligo- 
land, which  lies  in  the  direct  path  of  the  principal  line  of  European 
bird-migration.  Thus  Gatke  was  able  to  observe  minutely  all  the 
phases  both  of  the  outward  and  return  journeys  of  the  birds,  to  fix  the 
average  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  of  each  species,  and  finally  to 
compare  the  results  of  each  year's  observations.  He  has  embodied 
the  result  of  nearly  sixty  years'  work  in  his  world-renowned  book 
called  Die  Vogelwarte  auf  Helgoland.  Seebohm  and  Harvie-Brown 
exiled  themselves  to  the  icy  wastes  of  the  Tundras  to  study  these 
fascinating  phenomena  amidst  different  circumstances  from  those 
under  which  the  observations  of  Gatke  were  carried  out.  Their 
adventures  and  discoveries  are  given  to  the  world  in  two  most 
attractive  books,  Siberia  in  Europe  and  Siberia  in  Asia,  by  Henry 
Seebohm. 

"We  may  roughly  divide  the  migratory  birds  into  three  classes — 
first,  those  that  breed  in  the  temperate  zones  ;  secondly,  those  that 
breed  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  and  lastly,  the  partial  migrants.  Taking 
these  classes  in  the  order  I  have  enumerated,  those  birds  which 
breed  in  the  temperate  zones  migrate  mostly  to  countries  on  the 
Equator,  and  even  very  far  south  of  it.  In  Europe  such  birds  as  the 
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martins,  swallows,  swifts,  warblers,  quail,  landrail,  storks,  and  many 
others,  migrate  to  Central  and  South  Africa,  even  as  far  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

In  Asia  the  bulk  of  the  migrants  take  up  their  winter  quarters 
in  Southern  India,  Ceylon,  Southern  China,  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, while  some  even  winter  in  Australia,  including  the  birds 
which  come  from  Japan. 

In  the  New  World  the  birds  of  the  temperate  zone  are  rather 
perplexing  in  their  migratory  habits.  Many  of  those  which  go 
north  to  Canada  and  Alaska  in  the  summer  pass  the  winter  in 
Mexico,  Panama,  and  even  South  Columbia ;  while  others,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  migrants  from  the  United  States,  go  over  to  the  West 
Indies.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  of  migration  is  that  of 
the  tiny  flame-breasted  humming-bird  (Sdasphorus  rufus),  which 
breeds  on  the  west  coast  of  America  as  far  north  as  Alaska  and 
Behring  Island,  and  winters  in  lower  California  and  Mexico.  Thus, 
with  unerring  instinct,  this  diminutive  bird,  scarcely  two  inches  long, 
flies  twice  a  year  the  astounding  distance  of  over  three  thousand 
miles.  The  birds  which  belong  to  the  second  class — those  which 
breed  in  the  Arctic  regions — comprise  the  swans,  many  of  the 
waders,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ducks  and  geese.  In  Europe 
these  birds  spend  the  winter  in  all  the  countries  from  England  south 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  some  even  going  as  far  south 
as  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile. 

In  Asia  most  of  the  waders,  such  as  snipe,  woodcock,  sandpipers, 
and  plovers,  as  well  as  the  ducks  and  the  geese,  spend  the  winter  in 
India  and  South  China.  In  America  the  Arctic  birds  migrate  to  the 
southern  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  partial  migrants,  which  form  the  third  class,  are  rather  more 
puzzling  in  their  movements,  for  among  them  we  find  birds  whose 
motives  for  wandering  are  very  diverse.  Some  are  unwilling  slaves — 
i.e.  they  get  mixed  up  in  the  big  flights  of  true  migratory  birds  and 
are  irresistibly  hurried  along  with  them ;  such  are  the  rooks, 
starlings,  robins,  &c.,  which  are  so  frequently  seen  in  Heligoland  in 
the  midst  of  flocks  of  swallows,  warblers,  and  other  genuine  migrants. 
Another  lot  of  these  partial  migrants  are  those  which  perhaps  most 
justly  deserve  this  name,  viz.  such  birds  as  larks,  pipits,  titmice,  &c., 
which,  although  resident  with  us  all  the  year  round,  at  times  greatly 
diminish  in  numbers  owing  to  more  than  half  the  individuals 
changing  their  abode.  For  instance,  those  which  breed  in  Scotland 
and  England  wander  in  the  winter  over  to  France,  but,  unlike  the 
true  migrants,  always  leave  some  of  their  number  behind. 

Lastly,  we  have  certain  birds  which  must  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  partial  migrants,  but  for  whom  a  better  term  would  be 
'nomads.'  These  are  the  birds  whose  food  is  scarce,  and  who 
although  not  real  migrants  in  the  sense  that  they  depart  and  return  at 
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fixed  periods,  yet  wander  continually  from  place  to  place.     After  this 
long  digression  we  must  return  once  more  to  the  subject  of  these  notes. 

In  August  and  September  all  the  birds  except  the  gannets  and  a 
few  cormorants  and  shags  have  left  the  Bass  Eock,  therefore  we  must 
look  for  them  along  the  shores  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Firth  itself. 
Here  the  keen  observer  will  enjoy  a  great  treat,  for  he  can  see  the 
herring  gull  (Larus  argentatus),  the  two  black-backed  gulls  (Larus 
marinus  and  Larus  fuscus),  the  kittiwake  (Rissa  tridactyla),  the 
common  gull  (Larus  canus),  the  Sandwich  tern  (Sterna  cantiaca)? 
the  common  tern  (Sterna  fluviatilis),  the  Arctic  tern  (Sterna 
macroura),  the  red-throated  diver  (Urinator  septentrionalis),  the 
cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  carbo),  the  shag  (Phalacrocorax  graculus\ 
the  eider-duck  (Somateria  mollissima),  the  wild  duck  (Anas 
boschas),  the  scoter  ((Edemia  nigra),  the  sheld-duck  (Tadorna 
tadorna),  the  oyster-catcher  (Hcematopus  ostralegus),  the  dunlin 
(Pelidna  alpina),  the  sanderling  (Calidris  arenaria),  the  ringed 
plover  (jEgialitis  Jiiaticola),  redshank  (Totanus  calidris),  green 
plover  (Vanellus  vanellus},t}ie  cnTlew-&andpipeT(Ancylochilus  subar- 
cuata),  the  whimbrel  (Numenius  phceopus),  the  curlew  (Numenius 
arquatus],  the  godwit  (Limosa  lapponica),  Eichardson's  skua 
(Stercorarius  crepidatus),  the  Manx  shearwater  (Puffinus  anglorumy 
and  many  others. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  few  of  these  individually. 

All  the  gulls  breed  on  rocky  islands  and  cliffs,  except  the  black- 
headed  gull  (Larus  ridibundus),  which  breeds  in  large  colonies  on 
inland  lochs  and  marshy  wastes  far  from  the  coast,  only  frequenting 
the  sea-shore  during  autumn  and  winter.  The  food  of  the  gulls 
consists  mostly  of  fish  and  other  marine  creatures,  but  they  also  come 
into  the  fields  to  search  for  worms  and  insects,  and  will  even  devour 
all  sorts  of  garbage 

The  great  black-backed  gull  (Larus  marinus}  is  also  a  bird  of 
prey,  as  it  occasionally  kills  and  eats  young  or  weak  partridges,  grouse, 
and  hares,  and  will  even  attack  and  kill  sickly  young  lambs.  In 
Norway,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland  the  kittiwakes  breed  in  huge 
colonies  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs,  but  in  Great 
Britain  the  assemblages  of  these  birds  are  never  so  numerous.  The 
black-headed  gull's  eggs  are  very  good  to  eat;  some  people  even 
consider  them  superior  to  plovers'  eggs.  In  consequence  of  this, 
collecting  the  eggs  has  become  quite  an  industry.  In  the  *  rookeries * 
(so  called),  where  the  eggs  are  collected,  the  '  eggers '  try  and  gather 
only  the  first  clutch  of  eggs  and  leave  the  parents  to  hatch  out  the 
second  clutch,  which  the  female  lays  on  being  robbed  of  her  first. 

The  terns  or  sea-swallows  are  the  nearest  allies  of  the  gulls,  but 
can  at  once  be  distinguished  by  their  deeply  forked  tail  and  long- 
pointed  swallow-like  wings.  In  their  habits  the  terns  are  very 
similar  to  the  gulls,  but  differ  especially  in  two  respects — they  lay 
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their  eggs  on  the  bare  beach,  and  being  unable,  like  the  gulls,  to 
dive  off  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  plunge  into  the  sea  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  gannets. 

The  red-throated  diver  is  a  large  and  very  handsome  bird  with  a 
speckled  grey  and  white  back,  silvery  streaked  neck,  red  throat,  and 
white  breast.  It  breeds  on  the  northern  lochs  of  Scotland  and  spends 
the  autumn  and  winter  at  sea.  Occasionally  the  Firth  of  Forth  is 
visited  by  the  two  other  divers,  the  black-throated  diver  (Urinator 
arcticus)  and  the  Great  Northern  diver  (Urinator  glacialis),  both 
magnificent  birds,  much  larger  than  the  red-throated  diver.  The 
Great  Northern  diver  breeds  in  Iceland,  and  when  the  two  or  three 
young  ones  are  hatched,  swims  to  the  shores  of  Scotland  carrying 
them  on  its  back. 

The  cormorants  and  shags  are  familiar  to  every  one,  for  they  are 
numerous  everywhere  on  the  inland  lochs  and  sea  coasts  throughout 
Scotland. 

The  eider-duck  requires  a  fuller  notice,  as  it  is  this  bird  which 
supplies  us  with  the  warm  down  lining  for  bed  quilts  and  jackets. 
In  Great  Britain  it  is  never  found  in  large  numbers,  although  as  many 
as  thirty  or  forty  sometimes  flock  together ;  but  in  Scandinavia, 
Iceland,  and  the  Faroes  they  live  together  in  hundreds,  and  almost 
entirely  enable  numbers  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  to  gain  their  live- 
lihood. The  eider  builds  a  nest  of  sticks  and  seaweed  on  the  ground, 
and  lines  it  with  down  plucked  from  her  own  breast.  The  northerners 
gather  this  down  and  also  take  the  eggs,  whereupon  a  second  lot  of 
eggs  and  down  is  placed  in  the  nest.  This  is  also  taken,  and  the 
female  lays  yet  a  third  clutch  of  eggs,  but  having  denuded  herself  of 
all  her  down,  she  has  now  to  call  in  the  help  of  her  mate  to  line  the 
nest.  As  soon  as  the  gatherers  perceive  the  differently  coloured  male 
down  in  a  nest,  they  carefully  avoid  it,  and  the  poor  persecuted  eider- 
duck  is  allowed  to  rear  her  family  in  peace. 

The  scoters  are  large  black  ducks  which  breed  in  the  Orkneys, 
Shetlands,  and  Iceland,  frequenting  our  shores  during  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Both  the  velvet  scoter  ((Edemia  fusca)  and  the 
common  scoter  ((Edemia  nigra)  occur  in  the  Forth. 

The  sheld-duck  (Tadorna  tadorna)  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  handsome  of  the  duck  tribe,  its  crimson  beak,  shining 
green  head,  and  its  black,  white,  and  chestnut  plumage  being  most 
attractive.  It  breeds  in  many  places  round  the  British  coasts,  and 
is  remarkable  from  its  habit  of  nesting  in  the  deserted  burrows  of 
rabbits  and  similar  holes  in  the  ground.  Its  food  consists  princi- 
pally of  marine  creatures. 

The  oyster-catcher  or  sea-pie  is  a  common  frequenter  of  the  sea- 
shore, though  not  much  known  because  of  its  extreme  wariness,  but 
its  bold  black-and-white  plumage  and  bright  scarlet  beak  make  it  a 
conspicuous  object  when  seen. 
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The  dunlin  is  one  of  the  few  resident  waders.  It  breeds 
commonly  in  all  suitable  places. 

The  sanderling,  the  little  stint,  the  knot,  the  curlew-sandpiper, 
the  grey  plover,  and  many  other  waders  depart  to  the  dreary  wastes 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  to  rear  their  broods.  The  eggs  of  the  knot  and 
curlew-sandpiper  have  actually  been  discovered  only  within  the  last 
two  years. 

The  green  plover,  peewit,  or  lapwing,  is  well  known  to  most 
people  who  live  in  the  country,  but  what  is  not  so  generally  known  is, 
that  it  is  this  bird,  and  not  the  'golden  plover,'  which  lays  the 
famous  plovers'  eggs. 

The  curlew  and.whimbrel  are  common  on  the  Scotch  moors: 
their  mournful  cries,  dull  grey  plumage,  and  long  curved  beaks  are 
familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  these  moors  and  similar  places.  They 
lay  four  brownish-green  eggs  shaped  like  plovers'  eggs,  but  much 
larger  than  a  fowl's  egg. 

The  skuas  are  large  brown  gulls  which  obtain  their  food  by  wait- 
ing till  some  other  seafowl  has  caught  a  choice  morsel ;  they 
then  chase  the  unfortunate  bird  and  rob  it  of  its  hard-earned  meal. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  mention  all  the  other  birds  which 
occasionally  frequent  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  in  autumn 
and  winter,  wild  geese,  wild  swans,  herons,  woodcock,  and  snipe 
are  often  not  uncommon.  If  the  observer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bass  thinks,  however,  that  he  is  likely  to  come  across  all  these 
birds  during  an  hour's  stroll  along  the  shore,  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  number 
of  excursions  on  the  sea  and  to  visit  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks 
all  along  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

The  sight  presented  to  such  visitors  who  have  braved  the  bad 
weather  and  who  visit  the  neighbourhood  in  spring  is  a  far  different 
one.  The  Bass  is  not  only  covered  with  gannets,  but  every  nook 
and  corner  seems  alive  with  innumerable  birds  of  all  sorts.  On  the 
steep  upper  cliffs  of  the  rock  the  gannets  are  busy  collecting  kelp 
and  seaweed  to  build  their  large  ill-shaped  nests,  and  on  the  lower 
parts  of  these  cliffs  are  hundreds  of  guillemots  (Uria  troile)  and 
razorbills  (Alca  tor  da)  preparing  to  lay  their  large  solitary  egg.  In 
the  cave  under  the  centre  of  the  island  are  the  evil-smelling  rookeries 
of  the  cormorants  and  shags,  while  on  the  top  of  the  rock  the  puffins 
(Fratercula  arctica)  and  the  shearwaters  (Puffinus  anglorum) 
have  taken  up  their  quarters  in  disused  and  deserted  rabbit  holes. 

Of  land  birds  the  blackbird  (Merula  merula),  rockpipit  (Anthus 
obscurus),  the  wheatear  (Saxicola  cenanthe),  and  the  peregrine 
falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  breed  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Bass, 
while  jackdaws  and  gulls  occupy  many  ledges  among  the  rocks.  All 
along  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  eider-ducks,  terns,  lapwings, 
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ringed  plovers,  redshanks,  and  other  waders  have  chosen  holes  and 
crannies  and  are  busily  preparing  to  lay  and  hatch  their  eggs. 

The  gulls  and  sheldrakes  breed  on  the  islands  all  over  the  Forth 
in  company  with  many  guillemots,  razorbills,  and  puffins,  but  it  is 
one  of  these  inexplicable  freaks  of  nature  that,  although  most  of  the 
other  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  appear  equally  as  suitable  as  the 
Bass  Eock,  the  gannets  have  never  been  known  to  breed  on  any  of 
them  except  the  latter. 

Should  the  visitor  be  tempted  by  what  he  has  seen  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  take  further  interest  in  birds,  he  ought  to  visit  the  Fame 
Islands,  Flamborough  Head,  St.  Kilda,  and  other  similar  bird  haunts ; 
for  in  these  places  all  the  different  birds  breed  and  live  together  in  a 
much  more  restricted  space  and  can  be  observed  at  leisure.  There 
is  an  additional  advantage  on  the  strictly  preserved  places  such  as 
the  Fame  Islands,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Shetland  Isles,  specially 
trained  keepers  having  been  appointed,  and  they  can  show  the 
visitor  round  and  point  out  the  birds  and  nests  of  special  interest. 

WALTER  KOTHSCHILD. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MURAT  AND  BENTINCK 


JOSEPH  BONAPARTE,  when  promoted  from  Naples  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  was  succeeded  at  Naples  by  Joachim  Murat,  Napoleon's 
brother-in-law.  The  new  de  facto  King  had  recently  added  to  his 
dominions  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  was  in  military  occupation 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  His  brother-in-law,  Prince  Borghese 
— not  a  warlike  or  ambitious  person — was  in  occupation  of  Piedmont, 
the  King  of  Sardinia  having  retired  to  the  island  from  which  he  took 
his  title.  Sardinia  was  at  this  epoch  all  that  remained  to  the 
present  Eoyal  House  of  Italy.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  largest 
homogeneous  dominion  actually  and  potentially  (for  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  about  Lucca,  Parma  and  Modena)  ever  carved 
out  in  Italy  since  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  until  the  year  1861. 

Murat  proposed  to  make  this  a  permanent  settlement,  leaving 
Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  in  Sicily,  the  House  of  Savoy  in  Sardinia, 
England  in  Corsica,  and  Austria  in  her  dominions  of  Northern  Italy. 
England  and  Austria  assented  to  this  plan ;  and  before  we  come  to 
consider  how  a  scheme  so  powerfully  supported  was  not  carried  out, 
we  must  first  ask  why  England  and  Austria  (neither  power  yielding 
to  the  other  in  hatred  of  Napoleon  and  his  family)  came  to  sanction 
it. 

It  was  a  question  of  military  expediency.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
1813,  the  Allied  Armies  halted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine.  But 
they  durst  pursue  Napoleon  no  further ;  and  waited  for  their  left 
wing  to  swing  round  and  take  Napoleon  in  the  rear.  But  their 
left  wing  could  not  swing  round.  Marshal  Bellegarde,  commanding 
the  Austrian  Army,  refused  to  move  a  man  under  existing  circum- 
stances. He  openly  stated  that  the  Allies  must  come  to  a  com- 
promise. Somehow  or  other  Murat  must  be  detached  from  Napoleon's 
cause  in  order  to  break  up  the  deadlock  in  Italy. 

The  deadlock  in  Italy  was  caused  in  this  way.  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais'  army  of  40,000  men  practically  held  in  check  the  Austrian 
army  of  70,000,  because  Bellegarde  was  compelled  to  detach  an 
Army  Corps  to  watch  Murat,  who  in  his  turn  could  do  nothing  because 
he  was  between  Bellegarde  and  Bentinck.  If  Murat  could  only  be 
won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  the  latter  would  then  command 
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120,000  men  to  Beauharnais'  40,000,  and  France  could  easily  be 
invaded  by  way  of  the  Eiviera.  Murat  deserted  the  Emperor,  and 
threw  in  his  cause  with  the  Allies,  his  price  being  his  own  definite 
and  official  recognition  as  King  of  Naples,  while  he  on  his  part  con- 
sented to  recognise  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Sicily. 

Murat's  conduct  has  been  variously  described.  We  shall  see,  by 
and  bye,  what  Bentinck  thought  of  it.  M.  Thiers  records  that 
Napoleon  said  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  making  Murat 
a  King,  as  he  now  thought  only  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  France  came 
second.  Murat  himself  stated  that  he  was  now  an  Italian,  and 
thought  only  of  the  interest  of  Italy.  The  Austrians  thought  that 
Murat  meant  to  make  the  most  for  himself  out  of  the  situation,  that 
this  defection  might  be  useful  to  them,  and  that,  further,  Murat  had 
excellent  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  his  brother-in-law's  interfer- 
ing and  imperious  behaviour. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Murat  quitted  the  Grand  Army  after  a  violent 
quarrel  with  the  Emperor,  and  betook  himself  to  Italy,  with  the  object 
of  unifying  it  in  the  manner  here  briefly  sketched. 

At  this  time  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  Commander-in-Chief 
and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  in  Sicily.  He  commanded  about 
30,000  men.  Bellegarde  was  the  Austrian  Commander-in-Chief, 
Count  Mier  was  the  Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires,  and  Count  Neipperg 
was  the  Austrian  Ambassador  Extraordinary  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  recognition.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  charged  with  the  same  duty  on  the  part  of  England. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  received  his  instructions  early  in  January 
1814  from  Lord  Castlereagh.  This  is  the  temper  in  which  he 
received  them : 

'  I  was  always  afraid  that  Count  Neipperg  would  be  overreached  by  that  Italian 
Court '  (meaning  Naples).  '  The  conditions  of  this  treaty  are  altogether  impolitic, 
inexpedient  and  unnecessary.  Upon  Murat  no  reliance  can  ever  be  placed.  But 
this  Treaty  creates  not  only  a  rival,  but  a  master  perhaps,  in  Italy.'  (And  that  is 
exactly  what  it  was  intended  to  do.)  '  When  the  Viceroy  '  (Eugene  Beauharnais) '  is 
driven  back  to  the  Alps  the  Italians  will  certainly  gravitate  towards  Murat.  But 
if  the  British  protection  and  assistance  had  happened  to  be  within  their  reach,  that 
great  floating  force  would  certainly  have  ranged  under  their  standard.  The 
national  energy  would  then  have  been  roused,  like  Spain  and  Germany,  in  honour 
of  national  independence,  and  this  great  people,  instead  of  being  the  instrument  of 
the  ambitions  of  one  military  tyrant  or  another,  or  as  formerly,  the  despicable 
slaves  of  a  set  of  miserable  petty  princes,  would  have  become  a  powerful 
barrier  both  against  Austria  and  France,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world 
would  receive  a  great  additional  security  ;  but  I  fear  the  hour  is  gone  by.  It  is 
lamentable  also  to  see  superior  rewards  showered  upon  a  man  whose  whole  life  has 
been  crime '  (Murat), '  who  has  been  the  intimate  and  active  partner  of  all  Bona- 
parte's wickedness,  and  whose  last  act  of  treachery  to  his  benefactor  has  been  the 
result  of  necessity.  This  Treaty  is  a  sad  violation  of  all  public  and  private 
principle.' 

It  is  open  to  an  Ambassador  to  have  his  private  opinion  on  his 
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instructions  ;  but  when  his  views  are  of  this  violent  character  there 
are  only  two  courses  that  he  can  pursue  with  self-respect  and  honesty : 
the  first  is,  do  what  Benjamin  Keene  did  when  he  was  directed  to 
surrender  Gibraltar  to  Spain.  He  rent  his  garments  in  rage  and 
mortification — and  then  obeyed  his  orders.  The  second  is  to  do  what 
Gilbert  Elliot  did  when  he  was  ordered  to  carry  on  the  Government 
of  Corsica  under  impossible  conditions.  He  asked  that  he  might  be 
replaced  immediately  ;  but  if  any  value  was  placed  upon  his  services, 
the  conditions  of  his  charge  must  be  altered  as  he  indicated. 
Bentinck  took  neither  of  these  courses.  He  used  his  instructions  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  the  Cabinet.  Thus,  in  sending  Mr.  Graham,  his 
private  secretary,  to  Naples,  ostensibly  to  sign  the  Treaty,  the  terms 
of  which  had  been  already  settled  between  England  and  Austria,  he 
directed  him  to  use  his  intimacy  with  the  Neapolitan  Court  in  order 
to  obtain  a  passport  to  the  Austrian  headquarters.  Such  a  passport 
was  courteously  granted  to  him,  of  course  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  being  granted  to  a  man  who  was  at  work  on  the  Treaty.  Not  at 
all.  '  You  will  use  the  Armistice  as  a  means  of  getting  to  the  head- 
quarters and  informing  the  authorities  in  secrecy  that  I  am  about  to 
occupy  Corsica  with  10,000  foot,  400  horse,  and  thirty  guns,'  and  to 
concert  this  landing  with  them. 

In  due  course,  the  King  of  Naples'  envoys,  Colonel  Barthemy,  an 
A.D.C.  of  King  Joachim,  and  Baron  d'Aspern,  of  Count  Neipperg's  suite, 
arrived  at  Palermo  to  do  their  work.  Bentinck  '  refused  to  compro- 
mise himself  in  any  manner.'  '  Eefused  to  compromise  himself '  by 
obeying  the  orders  of  his  Sovereign. 

Mr.  Graham,  on  our  side,  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  5th  of  January, 
was  conveyed  in  a  Eoyal  carriage  to  the  Due  de  Gallo's,  where  he  met 
Count  Neipperg,  and  Menz.  They  naturally  supposed  that  Graham 
had  come  to  sign  the  Treaty  on  Bentinck's  behalf;  but  when  it  was 
presented  to  him  Graham  said  that  he  had  no  instructions.  The 
Austrians  stared  at  him,  and  naturally  wondered  what,  in  that  case,  he 
had  come  to  Naples  for.  They  did  not  suspect  Bentinck's  perfidy. 

After  a  few  days  of  dining  and  feting,  Mr.  Graham  had  another 
interview  with  Count  Neipperg.  Count  Neipperg  was  completely 
bewildered  at  Graham's  attitude.  The  question,  he  said,  had  been 
settled  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Prince  Metternich,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  their  Sovereigns,  and  neither  he  nor  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
still  less  Mr.  Graham,  could  pretend  to  any  discretion  in  the  matter. 
They  were  merely  agents.  Graham  was  a  loyal  private  secretary,  and 
struggled  hard  in  an  impossible  situation.  At  length  he  dropped  a 
word  in  favour  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  Neipperg  flashed  out  at  him : 
*  It  was  absurd,'  he  said,  '  that  a  useless  monarch  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  Peace  of  Europe;  and  Austria,'  he  went  on,  'was  quite 
prepared  to  force  Ferdinand  to  renounce  Naples  if  he  did  not  do  so  of 
freewill.' 
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'  A  useless  monarch '  is  a  remarkable  expression  when  applied  to 
a  Bourbon  Sovereign  married  to  an  Austrian  ^Archduchess,  and 
applied,  too,  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  It  shows 
how  determined  Austria  was  to  establish  the  throne  of  Murat.  For  the 
rest  the  epithet  is  entirely  in  place.  Never  was  there  a  more  useless 
monarch  than  Ferdinand  of  Naples. 

Neipperg  summed  up  the  resolve  of  his  Court  in  these  words, 
'  Wherever  we  can  find  a  soldier  to  oppose  to  the  French  armies  we 
shall  buy  him  at  any  cost; '  and  King  Joachim  must  now  have  '  a  better 
military  frontier.'  That  is  a  well-known  diplomatic  phrase,  and  of 
course  implied  a  large  addition  to  his  territory.  Thus  the  intentions 
of  Austria  were  manifest.  Murat,  on  his  side,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Duke  of  Campochiaro,  stated  plainly  that  his  determination  was  to  be 
the  leader  of  United  Italy ;  that  in  that  cause  he  had  no  desire  for  any 
ally  except  England.  With  himself  on  land  and  England  in  alliance 
at  sea,  he  said,  United  Italy  was  a  certainty.  He  was  so  well  aware, 
he  added,  of  the  hopelessness  of  ever  rivalling  England  at  sea,  that 
he  was  ready  to  hand  over  all  his  ships  to  England  at  once.  So  near 
as  this  was  Italy  to  being  unified  in  the  year  1814. 

Graham,  on  his  part,  would  say  nothing  definite,  listened  to  every- 
one, reported  to  Bentinck,  and  even  went  so  far  in  dissimulation  as 
to  arrange  an  imaginary  campaign,  with  King  Joachim  commanding 
.the  centre  of  the  Allied  Army,  and  having  Bellegarde  on  his  right 
wing  and  Bentinck  on  his  left.  So  loyal  was  he  in  a  disloyal  cause. 
He  then  extracted  the  passport  from  the  Neapolitan  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  made  his  way  to  Geneva,  the  headquarters  of  the  Allies, 
ostensibly  to  forward  the  plans  of  Murat,  really  to  thwart  them. 
Thus  had  Bentinck  managed  to  waste  a  fortnight,  and  England  was 
still  unpledged. 

On  the  7th  of  January  1814  the  Treaty  between  Austria  and 
Naples  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Gallo  for  King  Joachim,  and  Adam 
Count  Neipperg  for  the  Emperor.  The  secret  articles  bound  Austria  to 
obtain  the  recognition  of  King  Joachim  by  England,  and  to  compel 
King  Ferdinand  of  Sicily  (by  force  if  necessary)  to  acknowledge 
that  Naples  had  passed  away  from  him  for  ever.  The  next  day 
Count  Neipperg  wrote  to  Bentinck  and  remonstrated  at  the  delay. 
He  urged  all  the  arguments  that  he  could  think  of  (and  what  a 
strange  notion  of  English  discipline  he  must  have  formed  when  he 
found  that  he  had  to  coax  a  Lieutenant-General  into  obeying  his 
Sovereign's  orders),  and  wound  up  by  reminding  Bentinck  of  the  very 
serious  nature  of  the  European  crisis.  If  it  turned  out  badly,  he 
urged,  the  world  would  hold  Neipperg  and  Bentinck  to  be  respon- 
sible. 

Three  weeks  later,  on  the  30th  of  January,  Bentinck  gave  some 
signs  of  life.  He  wrote  a  despatch  to  Castlereagh  complaining, 
without  the  slightest  grounds  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  of  an 
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'  apparent  want  of  good  faith '  on  the  part  of  Austria  ;  and  adding, '  I 
am  aware  that  Murat  wishes  to  make  every  possible  parade  and 
demonstration  of  a  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  quieting  the  discontent  existing  both  among 
his  subjects  and  his  army.'  Note  the  discourteous  expression  '  Murat ' 
instead  of  the  '  King  of  Naples.'  This  is  only  an  exaggerated 
instance  of  Bentinck's  habitual  attitude  towards  those  with  whom  he 
was  dealing.  One  would  gather  from  his  letters  that  he  was  the 
only  honest  man  in  Italy.  '  In  point  of  fair  dealing,  consider 
Prince  Metternich  and  King  Murat  to  be  nearly  on  a  level.' 

Having  pushed  sheer  inertia  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  push  it 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  recalled,  Bentinck  now  proceeded 
in  a  leisurely  way  to  take  action  ;  with  how  much  intention  that  it 
should  be  effective  we  may  suppose  when  he  writes,  '  I  feel  consider- 
able embarrassment  in  what  manner  I  should  act.'  Considerable 
embarrassment  :  with  his  instructions  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  could  not  possibly  go  to  Naples 
except  incognito ;  and  added  that  he  could  not  set  foot  in  Naples 
until  he  was  definitely  assured  on  that  point,  as  he  was  in  the 
embarrassing  situation  of  being  the  Ambassador  of  a  Government 
that  so  far  had  not  recognised  the  King  of  Naples.  When  the  whole 
point  of  his  instructions  was  to  recognise  him,  and  that  immedi- 
ately. 

What  adds  a  touch  of  grim  humour  to  the  situation  is  Bentinck's 
habit  of  writing  officially  of  his  '  straightforwardness,'  his  '  upright- 
ness,' on  one  occasion  his  '  known  frankness.' 

At  last,  on  the  6th  of  February,  he  made  his  way  to  Naples  and 
wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  the  Due  de  Gallo  and  Count  Neipperg 
were  most  pressing  for  him  to  sign,  but  that  he  would  not,  because 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  Murat.  However,  he  went  so  far 
as  to  sign  an  armistice,  which  was  all  the  Allies  could  get  out  of  him. 
He  then  returned  to  Palermo,  and  took  up  the  routine  of  administra- 
tion there,  leaving  the  Austrians  and  the  Neapolitans  gazing  at  each 
other  in  mute  amazement  at  finding  so  irresponsible  a  person  in  so 
responsible  a  situation. 

In  Palermo  he  found  a  despatch  from  Lord  Castlereagh  directing 
him  to  inform  the  Crown  Prince  that  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  the  Eoyal  Family  of  Sicily  to  hope  any  more  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Naples,  but  that  Great  Britain  would  see  that  they  were 
properly  compensated.  The  Crown  Prince  was  invited  to  choose, 
in  order  of  preference,  whatever  addition  to  Sicily  he  would  like 
instead  of  Naples.  He  might  choose  from  this  list — Poland,  Lombardy, 
Saxony,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  the  Ionian  Islands,  or  (oddly  enough)  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  Thus  the  intentions  of  England  were  no  less 
plain  than  those  of  Austria. 

Bentinck  seems  by  this  time  to  have  felt  that  something  more 
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was  expected  of  him  than  writing  declamatory  despatches  abusing 
alike  the  Cabinet  of  the  Prince  Eegent,  the  Austrians  and  the 
French.  So  he  made  a  great  display  of  zeal  and  energy,  resulting  (as 
such  displays  mostly  do)  in  nothing.  He  sailed  from  Palermo  on 
the  28th  of  February,  reached  Naples  on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  made 
his  way  by  land  to  Leghorn,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  8th. 
Here  Filangieri,  a  messenger  from  King  Joachim,  reached  him,  but 
he  would  not  '  compromise  himself,'  rushed  on  to  Reggio,  which  he 
reached  on  the  15th,  and  ultimately  made  his  way  to  Verona  by  the 
22nd.  Let  us  remember  that  this  is  just  three  months  after  orders 
for  the  immediate  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  with  Murat  had  been 
issued.  On  the  road  he  favoured  the  Cabinet  with  some  comments  on 
their  policy.  '  All  parties/  he  wrote,  '  agree  in  one  view,  viz.  that  of 
^augmenting  as  much  as  possible  Murat's  power  and  of  uniting  Italy 
under  his  standard.'  '  A  stand  should  be  made  at  once  against  these 
views  of  ambition.'  Verona  was  the  Austrian  headquarters.  Here 
Bentinck  met  Bellegarde,  and,  after  his  usual  fashion,  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  his  probity.  '  I  found  the  Marshal  anxious  to  believe 
to  be  true  that  which  he  knew  to  be  false.'  But  Bellegarde  would 
not  be  bullied ;  and  he  civilly,  but  quite  firmly,  reminded  Bentinck 
of  his  Government's  instructions  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Murat. 
To  be  lectured  was  more  than  Bentinck  could  stand  from  anybody, 
so  he  broke  up  the  council  of  war  that  he  had  called,  and  betook 
himself  to  Bologna  in  a  huff.  Here  he  drew  up  instructions  to  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  headquarters  of  the  King  of 
Naples  and  present  his  ultimatum.  At  this  point  we  shall  do  well  to 
remember  once  more  that  Bentinck  was  not  empowered  to  make  an 
ultimatum  at  all :  his  instructions  were,  not  to  seek  a  quarrel  but  to 
cement  a  peace.  The  particular  point  that  he  chose  to  join  issue 
over  was  the  occupation  of  Tuscany.  Murat  was  in  possession ; 
Bentinck  said  that  Murat  ought  to  withdraw  his  army,  and  hand  over 
the  country  to  England.  Bellegarde  said  that,  as  a  middle  course, 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  summon  to  Italy  the  destined 
occupant  of  the  Tuscan  Throne — the  Grand  Duke  of  Wiirzburg,  so 
that  neither  English  nor  Neapolitans  should  occupy  the  country. 

Murat  offered  to  share  Tuscany  with  Bentinck,  or  to  allow  him  to 
occupy  Via  Reggio  and  Lucca,  Genoa  and  Pisa,  thus  commanding  all 
the  military  roads,  or  (if  Bentinck  would  sign  the  treaty)  to  evacuate 
Tuscany  altogether.  A  more  conciliatory  temper  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  show. 

The  utter  futility  of  the  whole  squabble  is  not  realised  unless  we 
keep  clearly  in  our  minds  that  the  object  of  the  alliance  was  for  both 
armies  to  get  out  of  Tuscany  as  soon  as  possible,  and  cross  the  frontier 
into  France.  But  Bentinck  only  wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  he 
•did  it  this  time  most  effectually.  His  instructions  to  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  show  clearly  that  he  intended  the  negotiation  to  fail.  We 
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may  quote,  however,  two  or  three  sentences  of  his  secret  instructions 
to  Wilson.  '  I  will  not  hear  of  any  interference.'  '  Interference ' 
between  allies  in  a  common  cause.  '  An  immediate  decision  must  be 
the  sine  qua  non  of  my  remaining  with  the  British  expedition.' 
This  after  three  months'  delay,  for  which  he  alone  was  responsible. 

With  these  instructions  Sir  Kobert  Wilson  interviewed  the  Due 
de  Gallo,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Naples.  Gallo  made  the  offers 
already  mentioned,  and  then  introduced  Wilson  to  a  private  audience 
with  the  King.  In  the  midst  of  the  interview  Gallo  entered  with — 
what  we  can  hardly  call  a  letter,  but — a  communication  from  Lord 
William  Bentinck  to  King  Joachim.  It  was  written  in  the  third 
person,  severely  lecturing  him,  and  couched  in  the  most  arrogant 
language.  The  King  read  it  silently  until  he  came  to  the  word 
'  disloyal,'  when  he  laid  the  letter  down,  stared  at  Wilson,  repeating 
the  word,  and  then,  taking  the  letter  up,  read  it  through  to  the  end, 
read  it  a  second  time,  handed  it  silently  to  Gallo,  and  signified  that 
the  audience  was  at  an  end. 

The  next  day  the  Due  de  Gallo  sent  a  line  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck  simply  informing  him  that  his  language  and  bearing  were 
not  in  accordance  with  Lord  Castlereagh's  instructions,  and  declining 
to  hold  any  further  communications  with  him.  For  the  future  the 
Duke  said,  the  Neapolitan  Court  would  communicate  direct  with  the 
British  Cabinet.  On  the  2nd  of  April  Bentinck  reported  the  inter- 
view to  Lord  Castlereagh,  adding,  '  I  have  resolved  to  be  no  party  to  a 
system  of  weak  and  timid  policy  which,  in  my  judgment,  promises 
no  material  present  advantage,  and  certainly  none  to  counterbalance 
the  dangerous  effects  of  Murat's  power  and  ambition.'  And  Bentinck 
was  drawing  pay  to  the  amount  of  14,000£.  a  year  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  out  that  policy.  That  does  not  strike  one  as 
being  conspicuously  straightforward  or  honourable  conduct. 

'  The  negotiations  having  failed,'  he  wound  up,  '  I  return  to-day 
to  Leghorn.'  It  would  surely  have  been  more  in  accordance  with 
Bentinck's  '  known  frankness '  if  he  had  written,  '  In  spite  of  every 
possible  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Court  of 
Naples,  I  have  contrived  to  make  the  negotiations  fail.' 

He  betook  himself  to  Palermo,  gathered  up  his  forces,  despatched 
a  small  expedition  under  Colonel  Montresor  to  reduce  Corsica,  landed 
on  the  Eiviera  on  his  own  account,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  Genoa 
surrendered  to  the  British  army. 

If  forgiveness  be  a  kingly  virtue  there  have  been  few  monarchs 
of  more  truly  royal  nature  than  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples. 

Bentinck  had  been  Murat's  evil  genius  from  first  to  last.  He 
thwarted  his  grand  design  of  unifying  Italy,  and  condescended  even 
to  such  petty  impertinences  as  wearing  the  violet  cockade  of  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbons  in  Murat's  presence,  and  punctiliously  calling 
him  Monseigneur,  instead  of  Sire  or  Your  Majesty.  How  did  Murat 
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revenge  himself?  Five  days  after  the  capture  of  Genoa,  Murat  wrote 
to  Bentinck  congratulating  him  on  his  success.  He  could  never,  he 
said,  forget  the  wounding  expressions  that  Bentinck  had  permitted 
himself  to  use  towards  himself  as  King,  but  as  one  soldier  to  another 
he  begged  Bentinck's  acceptance  of  a  sword,  in  commemoration  of 
the  capture  of  Genoa.  As  there  was  not  time  to  have  one  of  suitable 
magnificence  prepared,  he  begged  Bentinck's  acceptance  of  his  own. 
The  sword  of  Murat  was  a  present  that  monarchs  mighf  have  coveted, 
a  most  gracious  gift,  most  graciously  bestowed.  How  did  Bentinck 
receive  it  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  not  been  roundly  re- 
buked by  Lord  Castlereagh  for  his  misbehaviour,  he  would  have 
declined  it.  This  is  what  he  wrote  home : 

It  is  a  severe  violence  to  my  feelings  to  incur  any  degree  of  obligation  to  an 
individual  •whom  I  so  entirely  despise.  But  having  hitherto  adopted  according  to 
the  best  cf  my  humble  j  udgment  a  line  of  conduct  towards  that  personage  which 
your  Lordship  has  not  approved,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  betray  any  appear- 
ance of  a  spirit  of  animosity,  which  can  do  no  good  and  may  perhaps  be  interpreted 
by  so  suspicious  a  mind  to  higher  authority. 

He  concluded  his  dispatch  by  hoping  that  the  Prince  Kegent 
would  allow  him  to  present  him  with  Murat's  sword  as  a  curiosity. 
This  is  not  the  Bentinck  that  we  are  accustomed  to.  This  is  not  the 
Bentinck  of  Macaulay.  We  should  therefore  do  well  to  remember 
that  at  this  period  Bentinck,  although  a  Plenipotentiary,  a  K.B., 
and  a  Lieutenant-General,  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  It  is, 
therefore,  open  to  us  to  make  excuses  or  his  behaviour  on  the  ground 
of  inexperience.  Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  for  the  position  that 
Bentinck  was  congenitally  unfitted  for  posts  of  high  responsibility. 
Marshal  Bellegarde  took  this  view.  Count  Mier  said  the  most  damaging 
thing  ever  said  of  him,  damaging  in  its  self-restraint.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  see  how  England  could  expect  Italy  to  be  pacified  unless 
she  would  send  out  a  man  who  would  pay  some  attention  to  his 
instructions.  But  it  is  not  so  much  with  Bentinck's  personality  that 
we  are  occupied  as  with  his  policy.  Now  the  keynote  of  Bentinck's 
policy  was  implacable  hostility  to  Murat  because  he  was  an  adven- 
turer, and  unfaltering  support  of  the  Bourbon  Ferdinand  because  he 
was  a  egitimate  monarch.  And  yet,  when  Murat  had  fallen  and 
Ferdinand  was  once  more  enthroned  at  Naples,  Ferdinand  was  not 
grateful  for  a  restoration  which  was  almost  entirely  Bentinck's  work. 
On  the  contrary,  when  Bentinck  proposed  to  winter  at  Naples 
Ferdinand  conveyed  to  him  a  strong  hint  that  he  would  do  better 
to  stop  away.  When — Bentinck-like — he  braved  the  hint,  the  King 
sent  him  his  passports.  When  Bentinck  hesitated  to  use  them  the 
King  intimated  that  he  would  have  him  arrested  and  turned  out  of 
Naples  by  armed  force.  All  that  is  not  consistent,  not  natural. 
What  explanation  does  history  give  of  so  contradictory  a  state  of 
things  ?  The  most  exhaustive  historian  of  this  period  is  an  Austrian, 
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who  naturally  takes  the  harshest  view  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
because  he  bullied  Maria  Caroline  of  Sicily,  who  was  an  Austrian 
Archduchess  by  birth.  He  says  that  if  Bentinck's  conduct  at  this 
epoch  has  the  inconsequence  of  a  lunatic's  action  it  is  because  all 
turns  upon  some  secret  spring  of  action.  Bentinck,  he  says,  wanted 
Sicily  for  himself.  See  how  that  explains  everything.  It  explains 
that  mysterious  clause  in  the  Sicilian  Constitution  by  which  the 
complete  separation  of  Naples  from  Sicily  was  decreed.  With  this 
idea  in  his  mind,  Bentinck  naturally  did  not  want  to  leave  Murat  in 
Naples,  because  that  would  have  entailed  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Ferdinand  in  Sicily,  where  Bentinck  wanted  to  rule  himself.  No- 
thing less  than  so  great  an  ambition  could  have  caused  Bentinck  to 
deliberately  violate  his  instructions  for  not  merely  a  week  or  so  but 
for  four  months.  Finally,  it  explains  Ferdinand's  hatred  for  his 
benefactor.  It  does,  and  most  satisfactorily,  if  we  could  only  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  anything  so  outrageously  incredible. 

At  the  time  when  this  conjecture  was  published  it  could  have 
been  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  for  the  papers  disclosing  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  were  not  accessible  to  the  public. 

Not  often  is  so  bold  a  surmise  so  fully  justified.  For  the  out- 
rageously incredible  is  nothing  less  on  this  occasion  than  the  truth. 
To  annex  Sicily  to  England  and  rule  the  island  himself  as  Viceroy 
is  precisely  what  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  aiming  at.  That, 
and  not  pious  wrath,  was  the  secret  of  his  hatred  of  Murat ;  that, 
and  not  attachment  to  the  cause  of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  was  the 
reason  for  his  championing  the  cause  of  Ferdinand. 

On  the  5th  of  May  1814  he  received  from  Lord  Castlereagh  the 
explicit  command  to  officially  disavow  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sicily 
any  such  plan,  either  of  his  own,  or  of  the  British  Government.  In 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  orders  he  poured  out  his  usual 
volume  of  abuse  of  everybody  concerned.  In  partial  justification  of 
himself,  but  yet  with  a  fine  inconsistency,  he  wrote,  '  Hated  though 
Murat  is,  he  is  not  so  detested  as  the  old  King.'  « Badly  as  I  think 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  has  broken  my  confi- 
dence.' '  Still  worse  as  I  think  of  the  King,  I  can  hardly  believe  it 
even  of  him.'  In  receiving  Bentinck's  official  disclaimer,  the  Crown 
Prince  wrote  that  he  had  never  breathed  a  word  on  the  subject  to 
anyone,  and  that  he  had  severely  scolded  Prince  Castelcicala  for 
demanding  Lord  William's  recall. 

Prince  Castelcicala,  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador,  whose  romantic 
and  resounding  name  accords  somewhat  oddly  with  the  high  respect- 
ability of  Great  Cumberland  Place,  where  his  Embassy  was,  had 
demanded  Bentinck's  immediate  recall  as  the  only  satisfactory 
protest  against  his  iniquitous  proposal  to  buy  half  the  kingdom  to 
which  he  was  accredited.  In  this  coil,  it  is  evident  that  someone 
is  telling  the  thing  which  is  not.  The  person  who  was  saying  the 
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thing  that  is  not  would  appear  to  have  been  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sicily.  The  facts  are  as  follows. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  1813  Lord  William  Bentinck  had 
written  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  laid  before  him  the  plan  of  surren- 
dering Sicily  to  England.  '  Sicily,'  he  wrote,  '  had  never  paid 
Naples ;  the  island  could  not  rule  itself,  and  would  not  consent  to  be 
ruled  by  Naples.  England  was  the  only  Power  who  could  manage 
the  government  of  Sicily.  As  to  compensation,  money  was  no  object 
to  us.  Or  if  territory  was  preferred,  perhaps  King  Ferdinand  would 
like  the  States  of  the  Church.  England  could  have  no  objection  to 
his  taking  them.'  Perhaps  not ;  but  Ferdinand  might  have  some 
objection  to  accepting  them.  All  serious  adjectives  are  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  that  incomparable  fribble ;  but  the  least  flighty  part 
of  his  character  was,  perhaps,  his  attachment  to  the  Church.  So 
that,  apart  from  the  unprincipled  nature  of  the  communication,  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  we  should  most  marvel  at  the  brutality  of 
offering  to  place  the  King  of  Sicily  on  the  Pension  List  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  ineptitude  of  proposing  to  dower  an  ardent  Catholic 
with  the  plunder  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Crown  Prince  replied 
guardedly,  and  made  some  allusion  to  Bentinck's  instructions. 

1  Instructions  ?  '  Bentinck  rejoined ;  '  he  had  none ; '  the  Crown 
Prince  must  not  give  the  proposal  a  second  thought.  It  was  only 
*  the  phantasm  of  his  own  disordered  brain,'  a  sogno  filosofico,  a> 
castle  in  Spain,  le  reve  d'un  voyageur, 

From  the  way  the  correspondence  runs  it  appears  plain  that  the 
Crown  Prince  did  not  believe  Bentinck  when  he  said  that  he  had  no 
instructions,  and  was  acting  on  his  own  initiative.  He  gave  the 
question  a  week's  thought,  and  then  transmitted  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence to  Castlecicala,  who  acted  as  we  have  seen,  adding  dry 
comments.  In  the  unparalleled  circumstances,  he  said,  of  an  am- 
bassador proposing  to  buy  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
and  doing  so  without  his  Sovereign's  instructions,  it  was  not  sufficient 
for  him  to  say  that  the  idea  was  only  a  philosophic  dream.  '  If  Lord 
William  Bentinck,'  he  added,  '  is  subject  to  dreams  of  this  kind  he  is 
not  a  fit  person  to  be  accredited  to  my  master's  Court.'  His  demand 
for  Bentinck's  recall  was  not  acceded  to ;  but  Bentinck  soon  after 
resigned  his  post,  and  so  passes  from  our  history,  where  he  figures  as 
Murat's  evil  genius.  In  that  capacity  he  was  succeeded  by  Louis 
Philippe,  who  was  even  now  hastening  to  Paris,  and  where  we  must 
follow  him  in  his  efforts  to  overthrow  the  last  Bonaparte  throne  left 
in  Europe. 

For  we  have  now  arrived  at  June  1814  :  the  Emperor  is  installed 
at  Elba,  and  Louis  the  Eighteenth  is  on  the  throne  of  France.  The 
first  rumours  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  are  in  the  air,  and  the  watch- 
words of  that  Congress  are  to  be  Legitimacy  and  Restoration.  Hence 
the  extremely  awkward  position  of  the  Allied  Powers  with  regard  to 
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Murat,  who  certainly  was  not  a  legitimate  monarch,  in  this  sense, 
and  at  whose  gates  there  resided  a  legitimate  monarch  in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand  of  Sicily,  who  claimed  to  be  also  Ferdinand  of  Naples. 
Nevertheless,  the  most  ardent  champion  of  Legitimacy,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  had  in  fact  recognised  Murat,  and  had  undertaken  to 
engage  England  to  recognise  him  also.  These  promises  had  been 
made  under  the  stress  of  military  exigencies,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  plain.  But  Austria  was  loyal  to  them;  and  it  seemed  that 
Murat  was  to  be  made  the  solitary  exception  to  the  rule  '  Legitimacy 
and  ^Restoration,'  and  that  one  Bonaparte  kingdom  would  survive  the 
general  wreck.  Thus  all  that  Bentinck  had  achieved  by  his  perfidy 
and  disobedience  was  to  postpone  the  fulfilment  of  Murat's  dream. 
We  shall  see  this  if  we  follow  Louis  Philippe  through  his  interviews- 
with  various  notables  throughout  the  year  1814. 

Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  married,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  British  ships  and  bayonets,  Maria  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Maria  Caroline,  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  Ferdinand  her  husband.  He- 
was  destined  to  seek  the  same  protection  for  himself  and  his  aged 
wife  in  their  flight  from  France  in  1848,  and  to  die,  as  he  had 
wedded,  in  an  island  exile,  and  under  the  British  flag.  He  now 
betook  himself  to  Paris  in  order  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  his 
father-in-law,  and  to  overturn  if  possible  the  throne  of  Murat.  He 
met  with  a  cold  reception.  First  the  Emperor  of  Austria :  '  Tell 
your  father-in-law  that  he  must  give  up  all  idea  of  returning  to 
Naples.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  think  of  it.'  The 
Emperor  of  Eussia  was  even  more  firm  :  '  Tell  your  father-in-law 
that  peoples  are  no  longer  to  be  ruled  by  holding  out  a  hand  to  be 
kissed.  Unless  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  a  really  liberal  and 
constitutional  form  of  government,  he  must  give  up  all  idea  of  re- 
gaining the  kingdom  of  Naples.' 

Seeing  that  Ferdinand  was  at  this  moment  occupied  in  plundering 
and  persecuting  every  upholder  of  the  Constitution  who  had  not 
already  fled  the  country,  the  Emperor's  words  were  not  very  encoura- 
ging. But  the  vanity  and  tenacity  of  Ferdinand  were  of  that  colossal 
stamp  that  almost  exalts  petty  failings  into  greatness.  On  hearing 
of  the  Eussian  Emperor's  advice  he  said  :  '  The  Emperor  knows 
nothing  about  it.  My  return  is  longed  for  as  if  I  were  the  Messiah. 
As  for  constitutions,  why  does  not  the  Emperor  grant  one  to  Eussia, 
since  he  is  so  ready  with  his  advice  to  me  ? ' 

Brave  words ;  but  words  brought  him  no  nearer  to  moving  Murat. 
Murat,  a  fiery  and  impulsive  man,  was  playing  his  game  with  great 
skill.  He  merely  sat  steady  under  his  treaty  obligations,  and  called 
upon  the  contracting  Powers  to  fulfil  theirs. 

Louis  Philippe  now  approached  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  Surely 
his  kinsman  the  King  of  France  would  help  him.  Perhaps  the  son  of 
Egalite  Orleans  was  not  a  very  welcome  figure  to  the  brother  of  Louis 
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the  Sixteenth.  Anyhow,  the  King  of  France  received  him  with 
reserve.  '  I  can  do  nothing,'  he  said.  '  If  I  attempted  to  invade 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  Murat,  and  restoring  your  father- 
in-law,  do  you  think  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  would  march 
under  the  Lilies  on  such  an  errand  ?  Or,  if  I  joined  with  Spain  how 
would  the  Powers  regard  the  spectacle  of  two  Bourbon  monarchs  allied 
.together  to  restore  a  third  ?  '  However,  King  Ferdinand,  he  said,  had 
all  his  sympathy,  and  he  would  instruct  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  urge 
Legitimacy  and  Eestoration  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  with  all  possible 
force.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  never  recognise 
Murat  himself.  There  was  an  amusing  passage  of  arms  between  the 
two  monarchs  at  about  this  period.  The  official  Gazetteer  of  France, 
when  it  appeared,  contained — in  accordance  with  this  resolve  of  Louis 
.the  Eighteenth's — the  following  entry  : 

Naples,  see  Sicily,  kingdom  of. 

Murat,  not  to  be  behindhand,  published  the  official  Gazetteer  of  Naples 
with  this  entry : 

France,  see  Elba,  island  of. 

All  of  which  brave  doings  brought  Louis  Philippe  no  nearer  to  turning 
Murat  off  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Baffled  in  Paris,  he  now  turned  to  London,  and  craved  from  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  a  line  of  introduction  to  the  Prince  Regent.  '  No,'  said 
the  King,  '  I  can't  do  that ;  the  Prince  would  show  the  letter  to  his 
Ministers,  and  it  would  become  an  official  document :  but  you  may 
give  H.R.H.  this  message.  Ask  him  if  he  remembers  that  Knight  of 
.the  Garter  whom  he  received  sitting.'  This  was  all  the  letter  of 
introduction  that  Louis  Philippe  brought  to  London.  It  seems  to 
have  reference  to  some  incident  for  which  the  Prince  Regent  owed 
reparation,  for  he  received  the  Duke  graciously  enough.  But  he 
held  out  no  more  hope  than  the  other  Sovereign.  '  Your  father-in-law 
has  played  his  cards  badly.'  '  Votre  beau-pere  a  mal  mene  sa  barque/ 
he  said.  '  Our  engagements  with  Murat  must  be  maintained.'  '  Eng- 
land has  no  engagements  with  Murat,'  said  the  Duke  ;  but  the  Prince 
.Regent  was  silent,  and  then  he  added,  '  I  can't  think  what  the  allies 
meant  by  stuffing  Napoleon  into  the  island  of  Elba,  just  outside 
Murat's  gates.'  This  was  a  most  unpleasant  line  for  the  Prince's 
thoughts  to  take,  for  it  led  to  the  conclusion  that  if  another  exile 
were  found  for  Napoleon,  Murat  would  do  no  harm  where  he  was. 
So  the  Duke  hastened  to  turn  the  conversation ;  '  Let  your  Royal 
Highness  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,'  he  said,  '  and 
.do  for  Naples  what  you  have  already  done  for  France.' 

On  this  appeal,  vague  and  grandiose,  the  Prince  Regent  shook 
hands  with  the  Duke,  and  rang  his  bell  for  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord 
-Castlereagh  who  were  in  attendance.  He  presented  these  nobles  to 
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the  Duke,  and  referred  the  matter  to  them,  glad  to  escape  unpledged 
from  so  tenacious  a  negotiator. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  a  cold ;  a  bad  cold ;  a  very  bad  cold  indeed. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  deeply  grieved  at  being  unable  to  pay  his 
respects  to  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Due  d'Orleans.  He  was  most 
distressed  at  being  unable  even  to  receive  His  Eoyal  Highness  in  bed. 
The  fact  was  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was  going  to  Vienna  in  the 
autumn,  and  had  no  mind  to  discuss  the  situation  with  this  pertina- 
cious young  man.  Lord  Liverpool,  however,  was  not  going  to  Vienna, 
and  was  not  of  an  anxious  temper.  He  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  took  the  best  step  towards  making  matters 
clear  by  saying  at  once — 

Firstly,  that  Austria  was  bound  to  Murat. 

Secondly,  that  England  and  Kussia,  having  had  notice  of  the 
Treaty,  and  having  approved  of  it,  were  equally  bound,  and  it  was 
useless  for  the  Duke  to  deny  the  fact — a  fact  it  remained. 

But  thirdly  (and  I  think  this  must  have  been  ironical)  France 
and  Spain  remained  unpledged,  and  might  do  what  they  liked  in  the 
matter. 

The  Duke  fenced  a  little,  but  Lord  Liverpool  drove  his  conclusions 
home.  If  his  advice  were  asked,  he  said,  he  would  not  recommend  the 
alliance  of  two  Bourbon  Kings  with  the  object  of  restoring  a  third;  a 
French  army  invading  Italy  would  produce  a  very  bad  impression  j 
and  if  Louis  the  Eighteenth  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  in  order 
to  attack  Murat,  of  course  the  feeling  of  England  towards  Sicily 
would  undergo  a  considerable  change.  There  was  a  marked  menace 
in  the  last  warning,  and  Louis  Philippe  shifted  his  ground  again. 
*  Confess,  my  Lord,'  he  said,  '  that  you  hum  and  haw  because  you  are 
all  afraid  of  Murat.'  Lord  Liverpool  laughed  :  there  was  something 
in  that.  '  But  how  would  your  Eoyal  Highness  set  to  work  if  you 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  Murat ? '  'I  would  set  Lord  William  Bentinck 
at  him,'  said  Louis  Philippe  boldly.  Whereat  Lord  Liverpool  grew 
very  grave :  Lord  William,  he  said,  had  been  far  too  hasty  with  Murat, 
and  had  given  him  very  just  grounds  of  complaint.  So  far  Louis 
Philippe  had  not  scored  a  point,  and  now  Lord  Liverpool  tried  to 
reason  him  out  of  his  position.  Even  if  we  turned  out  Murat,  he 
argued,  there  was  no  compensation  possible  for  him ;  there  was  no- 
other  throne  that  we  could  offer.  '  Why  a  throne,  then  ?  Why  not 
money  ?  '  '  By  all  means,  if  he  would  take  it.'  '  Oh,  he  would  take 
it  fast  enough  if  the  British  fleet  were  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.'  '  But 
then  who  is  to  pay  it  ? '  '  Why,  of  course,  my  Lord,  those  Powers 
who  have  guaranteed  Murat's  throne.'  That  was  the  only  point  that 
Louis  Philippe  scored  off  Lord  Liverpool.  He  now  waited  on  Prince 
Metternich,  and  opened  up  with  his  remark  that  Murat  was  not  to 
be  depended  on.  '  But  then,'  rejoined  Metternich,  '  no  more  is  your 
father-in-law  ;  you  must  wait  for  the  Congress.'  The  Due  d'Orleans 
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had  been  so  pertinacious  that  Lord  Castlereagh's  cold  had  had  time 
to  recover,  and  the  Duke,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  incident,  inter- 
viewed him  and  pressed  for  an  immediate  decision.  But  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  not  so  easily  squeezable  as  Louis  Philippe  imagined. 
'  An  immediate  decision  is  quite  out  of  the  question,'  he  said.  '  Your 
Eoyal  Highness  must  wait,  like  all  of  us,  for  the  Congress.' 

'  Je  ne  pus  rien  gagner,'  he  sighed. 

And  yet,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  complaining  that  he  could 
make  no  way,  he  had  in  fact  won  his  cause.  Ferdinand,  by  himself, 
was  a  negligible  quantity  in  his  own  cause.  The  Sovereigns  of 
Europe  held  him  as  an  incumbrance  to  their  cause.  They  were 
fighting  the  cause  of  monarchy,  and  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  cause 
of  monarchy.  They  were  fighting  the  cause  of  Legitimacy,  and 
Ferdinand  was  the  incarnation  of  all  the  qualities  that  made  the  word 
legitimacy  an  abomination  in  the  ears  of  the  peoples. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Bentinck  and  Louis  Philippe,  Ferdinand 
would  never  have  returned  to  Naples. 

Bentinck's  conduct  was  highly  improper,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  did  postpone  the  definite  recognition  of  Murat.  Louis  Philippe's 
adroitness  and  pertinacity  produced  the  general  impression  that  Murat 
was  rather  a  nuisance  than  otherwise.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
Dukes  of  Grallo  and  Campochiaro  claimed  admittance  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  as  Murat's  representatives  it  was  refused  to  them. 

Talleyrand,  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  tried  to 
push  his  advantage  further.  But  Metternich  was  firm.  '  I  will  never,' 
he  said,  '  advise  my  master  to  repudiate  the  Treaty  with  Murat.  It 
was  made  in  an  hour  of  stress,  when  we  had  need  of  his  help,  and  I 
will  be  no  party  to  repudiating  it  now.  But,'  he  added,  '  you  know 
Murat's  temper.  He  has  so  far  exhibited  great  self-restraint.  Sooner 
or  later  he  will  make  a  slip,  and  we  shall  profit  by  that.' 

Prince  Metternich  was  quite  right:  Murat  did  make  a  slip,  and  the 
Austrians  did  take  advantage  of  it.  They  entered  his  territory ;  he 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  fled.  Ferdinand  the  Messiah,  as  he  called 
himself,  returned  to  his  faithful  Neapolitans,  and  Murat  wandered  in 
exile.  His  private  fortune  of  twelve  millions  of  francs  had  been  spent 
in  maintaining  the  Eoyal  State  of  Naples.  All  that  he  carried  into 
exile  with  him  was  a  handful  of  gold  pieces  and  some  diamonds. 

At  last,  when  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  there  came  a  helping 
hand  from  Austria.  The  Emperor  created  him  Count  of  Lipona,  and 
granted  him  a  passport  to  Austrian  dominions  :  doubtless  a  provision 
would  have  followed.  It  came  too  late.  That  very  morning  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  for  a  last  attempt.  '  The  die  is  cast,'  he 
cried,  as,  with  the  patent  of  Count  of  Lipona  in  his  pocket,  he  set  sail 
for  Calabria,  bent  on  a  struggle  for  the  Throne  of  Naples.  He  had 
miscalculated.  There  was  no  rising  in  his  favour.  He  was  taken 
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prisoner,  tried  by  a  court-martial  of  which  nearly  every  member  had 
been  decorated  by  his  own  hands,  condemned,  and  shot. 

'  As  an  act  of  justice,  or  an  act  of  policy,  his  punishment  is  equally 
tobe  justified,'  wrote  Bentinck's  successor  as  a  comment  on  the  tragedy. 
Perhaps ;  only  when  one  remembers  1848  and  1859,  1866  and  1870, 
when  one  remembers  the  long  agony  through  which  Italy  had  to  pass 
before  she  attained  that  measure  of  unity  that  Murat  was  endeavouring 
to  win  for  her  in  1815,  our  chief  consolation  for  Murat's  death  must 
be  the  reflection  that  the  Red  Cross  of  Savoy  now  waves  over  the 
Peninsula  from  end  to  end. 

WALTER  FREWEN  LORD. 
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ANOTHER  CATHOLICS    VIEW  OF 
'HELBECK  OF  BANNISDALE' 


IT  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  last  book  has 
stirred  the  minds  of  different  Catholics  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  of  them  are  full  of  admiration  for  Alan  Helbeck,  and  view  with 
strong  disapprobation  the  young  woman  who  gained  his  heart, 
others  are  captivated  by  her  charms  and  graces,  and  regard  her  lover 
as  an  unhealthy  and  morbid  ascetic  whose  practices  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  true  dictates  of  his  religion,  while  yet  others 
admire  both  these  characters.  Some  earnest  Churchmen  bear  hearty 
witness  to  Mrs.  Ward's  equity  and  her  honest  and  faithful  representa- 
tion of  Catholic  teaching  and  sentiment ;  others — though  very  few — 
are  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  her  unfairness  and  the  prejudiced 
picture  she  presents  to  her  readers  of  the  Church's  precepts  and 
ethos. 

The  most  hostile  of  her  reviewers,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is 
the  Eev.  Father  Clarke,  S.J.,  who  in  an  article  in  this  Review  for  the 
present  month  (September),  sums  up  l  his  criticism  on  her  book  by 
declaring  it  to  be  'a  libel  on  all  things  Catholic.'  In  an  earlier 
page 2  he  writes  : 

After  reading  and  re-reading  Mrs.  Ward's  story,  I  say,  without  hesitation,  there 
never  was  a  more  absurd  travesty  of  all  things  Catholic  put  before  the  English 
reader.  From  first  to  last  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  gross  burlesque.  .  .  .  By 
innuendo  and  suggestion,  by  a  policy  of  suppression  and  misrepresentation,  by  ex- 
aggerating the  foibles  and  follies  of  individual  Catholics,  and  attributing  to  their 
religion  what  is  really  due  to  their  own  whims  and  eccentricities,  Mrs.  Ward  has 
succeeded  in  disparaging  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  eyes  of  all  who,  through  ignor- 
ance of  the  reality,  are  unable  to  form  a  true  opinion  for  themselves.  The  book  is 
worse  than  a  misrepresentation  ;  it  is  a  calumny. 

These  are  indeed  grave  charges,  but  for  those  who  know  Father 
Clarke  they  will  not  have  the  significance  they  may  possess  for 
others,  since  persons  well  acquainted  with  him  know  that,  however 
kind  in  personal  intercourse,  he  is  too  apt,  when  a  pen  is  in  his  hand, 
to  vehemently  attack  whoever  champions  a  cause  he  disapproves 
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of,  without  pausing  to  count  the  (probable  cost  of  his  strong 
language. 

Indeed  he  himself  tells  us  3  : 

I  find  it  hard  to  "write  calmly  and  impartially  on  a  subject  that  stirs  in  me  keen 
consciousness  of  injustice  and  a  feeling  of  strong  indignation. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  if  (as  is  indeed  the  case)  he  has  not 
written  '  calmly.' 

The  facts  he  brings  forward  to  justify  his  assertions  I  will 
examine  later.  I  desire  first  to  call  attention  to  the  opinions  he 
expresses  with  respect  to  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  tale. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  is  for  Father  Clarke4 '  an  unhealthy,  morbid 
ascetic  who  commits  all  kinds  of  extravagant  follies.'  There  is  not 
one  word  of  praise  for  his  conscientiousness,  his  kindness  of  heart, 
his  great  charity,  or  for  his  bearing  as  a  true  gentleman.  Not  one 
feature  of  his  character  is  able  to  elicit  a  single  word  of  praise. 
He  has  nothing  but  blame  for  Alan's  conduct,  which  he  regards 
as  redounding  to  the  discredit,  and  merited  censure,  of  his  spiritual 
guides. 

Very  different  is  his  opinion  of  Laura,  the  heroine.  His  estimate 
of  her  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  since  it  agrees  so  much  with 
my  own.5 

It  is  she  [he  tells  us]  who  chiefly  attracts  our  notice,  moves  our  pity,  and,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  add,  enlists  on  her  side  our  sympathy  and  our  love.  For  Laura 
Fountain  with  all  her  faults  is  a  most  attractive  and  lovable  girl.  Her  clinging 
affection  for  her  father's  memory,  her  strength  of  will  joined  to  that  desire  to  he 
conquered  which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  true  woman,  her  maidenly  reserve,  her 
unselfish  devotion  in  the  presence  of  sorrow  and  of  death,  her  secret  craving  after 
an  ideal,  and  her  hatred  of  all  that  is  mean  and  base  and  cowardly,  her  love  of 
purity,  and  her  unswerving  courage  in  the  face  of  circumstances  the  most  difficult 
— all  these,  to  say  nothing  of  her  personal  grace  and  beauty,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
win  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  confrere  of  Father  Clarke,  another 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  one  certainly  not  less  widely 
known,  takes  quite  an  opposite  view  to  Father  Clarke's,  of  both  the 
hero  and  the  heroine.  As  to  the  former,  he  has  declared  G  that  Alan 
Helbeck  is  represented  to  us  as 

every  inch  a  gentleman  and  of  a  type  sprung  from  the  best  English  blood,  disci- 
plined by  heroic  memories.  ...  A  thoroughly  practical  Catholic  translating  into 
his  daily  life  the  old  Catholic  traditions  .  .  .  while  devotional  practices  were,  the 
accomplished  novelist  informs  us,  the  support  no  less  than  the  comfort  of  the  hero 
put  before  us.  Alan's  love  of  the  poor  showed  itself  in  the  orphanage  which  he 
built  and  was  only  able  to  carry  on  by  making  great  personal  sacrifices  for  its 
maintenance  ...  he  is  the  soul  of  honour,  courtly  and  gentle,  with  little  taste  for 

8  P.  459.  4  Pp.  457,  463.  &  P.  455. 

6  In  a  sermon  on  '  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,'  preached  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name,  Manchester,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July,  1898,  and  reported  in  the  Catholic 
Times  of  Friday,  the  15th  of  July,  p.  5. 
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society  save  that  of  priests.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  keeping  his 
house  and  grounds  much  as  they  ever  had  been  since  the  day  when  the  man  who 
had  planned  them  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  Test  Act,  and  so  forfeited  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  Far  be  it  from  me,  said  the  preacher,  to  blame  the  accomplished 
novelist  for  her  delineation  of  the  Catholic  hero  in  her  novel. 

The  girl,  however,  this  refined  gentleman  falls  in  love  with  is 
declared  by  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  to  be 

a  wayward,  wild,  and  wilful  little  Pagan  .  .  .  fretful,  feverish  ...  an  ill-bred, 
ill-behaved,  and  ill-ordered  little  wretch,  with  little  in  her  but  prettiness  that  is 
womanly.  ...  I  cannot  imagine  a  Catholic  so  well-bred  and  so  well-trained  as 
Helbeck  falling  in  love  with  a  girl  like  Laura  Fountain.  ...  I  should  have  thought 
that  she  would  have  repelled  him  ...  for  I  see  no  redeeming  point  in  her 
character. 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  I  cite  these  expressions  of 
Father  Vaughan's  opinion,  differing  from  him  widely  as  I  do  in  my 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Mrs.  Ward's  heroine.  But  I  quote  them 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  my  readers  how  much  these  two 
Jesuit  Fathers  disagree  in  their  judgment  about  Mrs.  Ward's  book. 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan  declares  that  he  has  read  the  work  '  with 
much  pleasure,'  and  has  risen  from  its  perusal  with  a  feeling  of  '  deep 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.' 

But  to  help  us  to  a  clear  insight  into  what  Catholic  opinion  may 
be  concerning  this  remarkable  book,  I  may  refer  to  the  criticism  of 
it  which  has  appeared  in  the  leading  Catholic  newspaper — the 
Tablet? 

In  the  first  place  we  there  read  : 

Certainly  the  Catholic  public  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  presentment  of 
a  champion  of  their  faith,  and  all  through  the  book  a  remarkable  imaginative 
appreciation  of  the  Catholic  point  of  view  is  shown.  .  .  .  In  Alan  Helbeck  we  have 
a  singularly  noble  but  necessarily  rare  type  of  English  Catholic.  His  religion  not 
only  commands  the  inmost  allegiance  of  his  heart,  and  colours  and  moulds  his  life, 
but  is  the  constant  pre-occupation  of  his  thoughts.  For  the  sake  of  Catholic 
charities,  and  especially  to  keep  and  endow  a  great  orphanage  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  has  sold  farm  after  farm  and  stripped  his  home  of  its  furniture  and  sacrificed  his 
family  pictures. 

For  such  actions  this  writer  (quite  unlike  Father  Clarke)  has  no 
word  of  blame  ;  he  evidently  appreciates  them  as  being  meritorious,  and 
he  recognises  that  Helbeck  is  '  thoroughly  courteous '  and '  completely 
a  gentleman  to  his  finger  tips.' 

As  to  Laura  Fountain,  this  anonymous  reviewer  says  little ;  but 
he  fully  recognises  that  unbelief  is  to  her  '  a  part  of  filial  duty '  and 
that  she  cherished  her  father's  hatreds  '  because  they  were  his.'  '  Dis- 
like for  Catholicism,'  he  continues,  seemed  to  her  '  inseparable  from 
a  duteous  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  dead  she  mourned,'  and  was 
'  entwined  among  the  roots  of  her  affection  for  her  father.' 

It  seems  then  that  Father  Clarke  stands  more  or  less  alone  in 

*  See  the  Tablet  for  the  25th  of  June,  1898,  p.  1005. 
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his  extremely  hostile  judgment  of  Mrs.  Ward's  book.  Certainly  I 
myself  differ  from  him  entirely,  save  where  he  compliments  her 
on  her  literary  skill  and  the  charm  of  her  composition. 

But  before  proceeding  further  in  my  estimate  of  his  criticism,  it 
may  be  well,  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  to  sketch  out  the  plot 
of  the  novel  in  case  any  reader  may  still  be  unacquainted  with  it. 
Told  as  Mrs.  Ward  tells  it,  it  is  a  most  fascinating  tale — to  us  the 
most  attractive  of  all  her  novels. 

Alan  Helbeck  is  a  northern  landed  proprietor  and  squire  of 
Bannisdale.  He  is  a  fervent  Catholic,  and  has  no  near  relative  but 
.a  much  younger  sister,  Augustina,  who  left  him  to  marry  a  widower, 
Professor  Fountain,  the  father  of  a  girl,  Laura,  then  eight  years  old 
— his  child  by  his  first  wife.  Professor  Fountain  entertained  a  hatred 
of  Christianity  which  his  daughter  imbibed  from  him,  and  this  the 
more  easily,  because  Augustina  on  her  marriage  abandoned  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  religion.  To  her  former  religion,  however, 
she  returned  immediately  after  her  husband's  death,  a  change 
which,  taking  place  as  it  did  in  the  first  days  of  his  daughter's 
grief,  outraged  the  affections  of  the  latter  and  so  accentuated  her 
hostility  to  Catholicism.  This  was  so  bound  up  with  her  love  for  her 
father  as  to  have  become  for  her  a  form  of  filial  piety.  For  Alan 
Helbeck,  his  sister's  apostasy  has  been  the  one  grief  of  his  life.  He 
leads  an  austere  and  lonely  existence,  seeing  few  visitors  but  priests, 
and  rarely  quitting  his  home  save  for  some  purpose  connected  with 
his  religion.  To  promote  its  interests,  and,  above  all,  to  build  and 
endow  an  orphanage  near  his  home,  he  has  sold  much  of  his  land 
and  stripped  his  house  of  its  most  valuable  furniture  and  works  of  art. 

The  book  begins  at  the  period  when,  Professor  Fountain  being 
dead  and  his  widow  reconciled  to  the  Church,  she,  accompanied  by 
her  step-daughter,  Laura  Fountain,  is  returning  to  live  with  her 
brother  at  Bannisdale.  It  is  necessary  she  should  be  so  accompanied 
because  her  health  is  extremely  infirm.  Indeed,  she  has  not  long 
to  live,  so  that  Laura's  care  of  her  stepmother  was  indispensable. 

By  degrees  Alan  and  Laura  grow  to  love  each  other  deeply,  and  they 
become  engaged.  Then,  gradually,  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon 
Laura  that  (on  account  of  her  aversion  from  all  that  Helbeck  most 
intensely  values)  she  would  ruin  the  happiness  of  the  man  she  loves, 
should  she  become  his  wife.  She  therefore  suddenly  tears  herself  away, 
to  her  own  agony  and  subsequent  bitter  suffering.  But  Augustina's 
health  grows  worse  and  worse  and  danger  ensues.  Thereupon  Laura 
is  bound  to  return  to  her,  yet,  for  Alan's  sake,  steels  her  heart  as  far 
as  possible  against  their  love.  But  her  stepmother  informs  her  of 
Alan's  passionate  grief  at  her  flight  and  also  of  the  depth  of  his 
devotion  to  her.  This  is  too  much,  and  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
caused  by  her  love  for  Helbeck  and  also  by,  her  pity  for  Augustina, 
she  seeks  to  delude  herself  with  the  hope  that  she  may  honestly  become 
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a  Catholic.  She  lets  Alan  know  this,  and,  in  a  touching  scene  of 
passionate  affection,  their  former  relations  are  renewed. 

But  it  is  at  this  moment  that  Augustina  dies.  Then  Laura  (again- 
feeling  intensely  the  impossibility  of  accepting  Catholicity  and 
seeming  to  hear  her  father's  reproaches ;  knowing  also  that  if  she 
does  not  submit  to  the  Church  she  will  wreck  Alan's  life,  and  that  a 
second  flight  will  be  useless,  because,  for  his  sake,  there  must  be  a 
final  and  irrevocable  end)  deliberately  drowns  herself. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Mrs.  Ward's  deeply  moving  tale.  The 
fidelity  of  my  interpretation  I  will  presently  justify  by  citations. 

Father  Clarke's  blame  is  general,  but  it  is  Laura's  final  act  which 
he  above  all  censures,  and  in  terms  which  seem  to  me  ludicrously 
exaggerated. 

Any  Catholic  who,  although  believing  that  by  shortening  the 
period  of  his  probation  he  commits  a  mortal  sin,  kills  himself, 
of  course  justly  incurs  the  censure  of  the  Church.  But  Laura  was 
no  Catholic  and  no  Christian.  She  was  a  Pagan,  and  as  such  had  a 
full  right  to  conform  to  Pagan  ethics. 

Self-immolation  was,  as  everyone  knows,  freely  practised  in  pre- 
Christian  times,  and  apart  from  Christian  teaching,  I  confess  I  see 
no  reason  why  anyone  (who  leaves  no  just  claim  unfulfilled  and  has 
no  one  depending  on  him  for  aid)  should  not  be  free  to  terminate 
his  existence  whenever  he  thinks  it  desirable  and  reasonable  so  to 
do — a  fortiori  when  by  a  voluntary  death  he  benefits  another,  or  saves 
him  from  lasting  calamity.  It  is  to  avert  such  a  calamity  from  the 
man  she  devotedly  loves,  that  Laura  does  the  deed  for  which  Father 
Clarke  so  blames  her.  And  she  does  love  him  devotedly,  for  what 
could  a  woman  do  more  for  a  man  than,  for  his  sake,  first  sacrifice  her 
love  and  then  her  life  ? 

That  her  sentiments  and  motives  are  such  as  I  have  represented 
is  clear. 

With  respect  to  her  first  act  of  self-sacrifice,  her  flight,  Mrs.  Ward 
represents  her,8  after  an  outburst  of  passionate  affection,  as  follows  : 

"When  she  reached  her  own  room,  she  let  her  arms  drop  rigidly  by  her  side.  '  It 
would  be  a  crime — a  crime — to  marry  him,'  she  said,  with  a  dull  resolve  that  was 
beyond  weeping. 

As  to  her  final  act  (her  suicide  by  drowning),  she  leaves  behind  her 
a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  wherein  she  thus  expresses 9  herself : 

Cruel — I  hardly  know  what  I  am  writing — but  who  has  been  cruel !  I ! — only 
I !  To  open  the  old  wounds — to  make  him  glad  for  an  hour — then  to  strike  and 
leave  him — could  anything  be  more  pitiless  ?  Oh,  my  best— best  beloved.  .  .  . 
But  to  live  a  lie— upon  his  heart,  in  his  arms — that  would  be  worse.  .  .  .  He 
must  always  think  it  an  accident — he  will,  I  see  it  all  so  plainly.  .  .  .  You  under- 
stand— I  must  trouble  him  no  more,  and  there  is  no  other  way.  This  winter  has 
proved  it.  Because  death  puts  an  end  .  .  .  Goodbye— goodbye.  You  were  all  so 
good  to  me — think  of  me,  grieve  for  me,  sometimes. 

•  P.  359.  •  P.  462. 
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And  this  devoted  act  of  self-immolation  at  the  altar  of  a  love  at 
once  most  pure  and  most  passionate,  Father  Clarke  calls  10  '  a  cowardly 
vulgar,  selfish  crime,'  .  .  .  '  the  most  ignoble  and  dastardly  of  crimes,' 
.  .  .  '  a  detestable  crime '  due  to  '  obstinate,  irrational,  self-willed 
rebellion,'  .  .  .  'a  hateful,  cowardly  crime,'  an  ending  which  raises 
in  him  a  feeling  '  of  disgust  and  indignation.' 

I  think  that,  on  reconsideration,  Father  Clarke  will  see  how  un- 
reasonable his  language  is  as  applied  to  one  who  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  submit  to  Christian  precepts.  Moreover,  there  is  a  form  of 
devotion  which  almost  approximates  to  pious  suicide  which  will  never- 
theless probably  command  his  entire  approval.  I  refer  to  instances 
in  which  pious  Catholics  have  offered  up  their  lives  to  Grod  in  order  to 
prolong  the  life  of  another — acts  often  piously  believed  to  have  met 
with  acceptance  and  secured  the  end  for  which  such  offerings  had 
been  made. 

But  Father  Clarke  appears  to  me  thoroughly  to  misunderstand 
Laura's  mental  standpoint  as  conceived  of  by  Mrs.  Ward.  He  appears 
to  consider  her  to  have  almost  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  Christi- 
anity and  Catholicity  as  really  true — that  she  was  '  on  the  point  of 
complete  submission.'  I  can  find  no  evidence  to  justify  such  an 
opinion. 

She  was,  no  doubt,  almost  ready  to  become  a  Catholic,  provided 
she  could  obtain  what  seemed  to  her  reasonable  grounds  for  so  be- 
coming. She  was  sorely  tempted,  and  may  momentarily  have 
succumbed  to  the  temptation,  to  become  a  Catholic  externally, 
though  still  unconvinced  internally.  But  from  so  doing  her  frank 
and  honest  nature  ultimately  revolted. 

She  had,  as  we  have  intimated,  been  entirely  overcome  when  the 
almost  dying  Augustina  n  revealed  to  her  the  grief  Alan  had  endured 
at  her  flight  and  the  profound  depth  of  his  love  for  her. 

The  piteous  history  of  those  winter  months — a  state  of  grief  so  profound  and 
touching  that  by  the  time  it  ended,  every  landmark  was  uprooted  in  the  girl's  soul, 
find  she  was  drifting  on  a  vast  tide  of  pity  and  passion,  whither  she  knew  not. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  was  Laura  induced  to  act  and  speak  to  Alan 
in  the  natural  and  touching  way  described.12 

'Would — -would  Father  Leadham,  do  you  think,' said  Laura, ' take  the  trouble 
to  correspond  with,  me — to  point  me  out  books,  for  instance,  that  I  might 
read  ? ' 

Helbeck's  black  eyes  fastened  themselves  upon  her.  '  You — you  would  like 
to  correspond  with  Father  Leadham  ? '  he  repeated  in  stupefaction.  .  .  .  '  It  is  a 
serious  step,  Miss  Fountain !  You  should  not  take  it  only  for  pity  for  Augustina 
— only  from  a  wish  to  give  her  comfort  in  dying ! ' 

She  turned  away  her  face  a  little.  That  penetrating  look  pierced  too  deeply. 
*  Are  there  not  many  motives,'  she  said  rather  hoarsely — '  many  ways  ?'...'  Father 
Leadham  would  lend  you  some  books  of  course.'  '  It  must  be  something  very 

19  Pp.  456,  457.  »  P.  440.    The  italics  are  mine,  1Z  P.  445. 
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simple,'  she  said  hurriedly,  '  not  Lues  of  the  Saints,  I  think,  and  not  Catechisms  or 
Outlines.  Just  a  building  up  from  the  beginning  by  somebody — who  found  it 
hard,  very  hard  to  believe — and  yet  did  believe.' 

Thus,  even  at  this  crisis  of  their  lives,  Mrs.  Ward  takes  care  to 
show  the  absolute  indispensability,  to  Laura's  mind,  of  a  rational 
basis  for  belief,  as  well  as,  later,  her  intimate  and  ultimate  conviction 
that,  for  her,  no  such  basis  was  attainable. 

The  Tablet's  reviewer  fully  coincides  with  my  view  as  to  this 
matter.  He  tells  us  that 

Laura,  even  in  her  love,  is  too  clear-eyed  for  illusions,  and  could  never  cheat 
herself  with  the  thought  that  there  could  be  any  true  community  between  her  and 
Alan  Helbeck. 

Another  author  could,  of  course,  easily  have  assigned  to  Laura 
a  different  nature  and  made  her  acquiescent,  easily  convinced,  and 
Alan's  happy  wife.  But  Mrs.  Ward  had  full  right  to  create  her  own 
heroine  in  her  own  way,  and  I  read,  with  pleasure,  that,  for  Father 
Clarke,  she  is  a  delightful  heroine  who  commands  love  and 
sympathy. 

It  is  time  now  to  consider  the  reasons  which  her  bitter  critic 
assigns  for  stigmatising  the  work  as  abounding  in  misrepresentations 
and  being  '  nothing  less  than  a  calumny.' 

In  the  first  place  I  may  well  ask,  How  was  it  possible  for  Mrs.  Ward 
to  entirely  satisfy  Father  Clarke  with  her  novel?  She  is  no 
Catholic,  but,  I  believe,  holds  somewhat  strongly  antagonistic  views. 
She  naturally,  therefore,  and  very  properly,  tries  to  propagate  more 
or  less  anti-Catholic  ideas ;  but  not,  I  fancy,  those  of  Laura  or  her 
father.  I  venture  to  think  it  probable  that  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Friedland  13  may  be  most  in  harmony  with  her  own  ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  surmise  on  my  part.  No  reasonable  person  could  therefore 
expect  her  to  write  as  a  friend  of  Catholicism  would  write — to 
select  only  what  is  to  its  credit  and  to  exclude  everything  of  a 
contrary  tendency.  It  is  quite  enough  if  she  does  not  represent  the 
Catholic  body  as  being  different  from  what  it  really  is,  and  if  she 
does  not  assign  to  individuals  opinions  and  acts  which  are  absurd  and 
impossible. 

Father  Clarke  says  14 : 

I  say  without  hesitation  there  never  was  a  more  absurd  travesty  of  all  things 
Catholic  put  before  the  English  reader.  From  first  to  last  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  gross  burlesque. 

Now  I  recollect  reading,  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  novel  '  put 
before  the  English  public,'  also  written  by  a  lady,  and  professing  to 
depict '  things  Catholic,' 15  which  did  merit  the  epithets  which  Father 
Clarke  applies  so  unjustly,  in  our  opinion,  to  Mrs.  Ward's  book. 

13  See  Book  v.  chapter  i.  "  Pp.  459,  460. 

ls  Unfortunately,  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  book  have  long 
passed  from  my  memory.  I  have  tried  hard  to  find  it,  but  in  vain. 
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In  the  one  I  refer  to,  a  Protestant  lady  visits  a  young  friend,  a 
novice  in  a  convent,  who  tells  her  that,  for  thinking  of  meat  on 
a  Friday,  her  penance  has  been  to  chew  a  piece  of  glass  into  powder. 
*  But  your  teeth  ! '  exclaimed  the  lady .  '  My  teeth  ! '  answered  the 
novice,  '  nothing  is  mine,  everything  belongs  to  the  community.'  In 
a  subsequent  chapter  a  weak-minded  curate  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
late  Cardinal  Wiseman  at  one  of  his  Tuesday  evenings  in  York  Place. 
Having  been  introduced  into  a  darkened  chamber,  he  becomes  over- 
powered by  enchanting  strains  of  angelic  music.  Then  two  curtains 
on  one  side  of  the  room  slowly  open  '  and  discover  the  Cardinal  on  a 
lofty  throne  surrounded  by  his  priests  in  attitudes  of  adoration.' 

This  alone  may  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  Father  Clarke  did  not 
depart  from  his  wonted  rashness,  when  he  ventured  to  write,  as  he  says 
he  did,  '  without  hesitation.' 

Now  apart  from  any  '  absurd  travesty,'  Mrs.  Ward  might  without 
blame  have  drawn  for  us,  had  she  chosen  so  to  do,  a  bad  Catholic  lay- 
man or  a  bad  priest — for  such  of  course  exist.  It  would  only  have  been 
necessary  for  her,  in  that  case,  carefully  to  point  out  that  her  cha- 
racters were  quite  exceptional  personalities.  Far  from  so  doing,  the 
hero  she  has  presented  us  with  is,  in  Father  Bernard  Vaughan's 
opinion,  a  layman  who  is  '  every  inch  a  gentleman,'  and  '  a  thoroughly 
practical  Catholic,  translating  into  his  daily  life  the  old  Catholic 
traditions.' 

As  to  the  clergy,  surely  Father  Leadham  is  a  delightful  character. 
Mrs.  Ward  makes,  indeed,  some  little  sport  out  of  certain  innocent 
peculiarities  of  Father  Bowles,  who  Father  Clarke  tells  us 16  is  held '  up 
to  our  derision.'  Yet  strange  to  say  this  very  matter  has  been  selected 
by  Mrs.  Ward's  Tablet  critic,  as  one  specially  deserving  of  commen- 
dation. He  says,  '  A  curious  illustration  of  her  care  to  have  chapter 
and  verse  even  for  the  slightest  details  in  her  picture  is  afforded  by 
the  following  passage  n : 

'  Suddenly  Father  Bowles  got  up  from  his  chair,  ran  across  the  room  to  the 
window  with  his  napkin  in  his  hand,  and  pounced  eagerly  upon  a  fly  that  was 
buzzing  on  the  pane.  Then  he  carefully  opened  the  window,  and  flicked  the  dead 
thing  off  the  sill. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  humbly  to  Mrs.  Fountain  as  he  returned  to  his 
seat.  "  It  was  a  nasty  fly.  I  can't  abide  'em,  I  always  think  of  Beelzebub,  who  was 
the  prince  of  flies."  .  .  .  He  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  passion  for  the 
smell  of  wax.  He  would  blow  out  a  candle  on  the  altar  before  the  end  of  Mass 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  smell.' 

'  An  impulsive  correspondent,'  the  Tablet  tells  us,  *  wrote  to  the 
Spectator  last  week,  to  explain  that  the  suggestion  that  any  Catholic 
priest  could  ever  blow  out  a  candle  on  the  altar,  because  he  liked  the 
smell  of  wax,  was  merely  a  grotesque  Protestant  blunder.  He  was 

16  P.  458.  "  Pp.  58,  59. 
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not  familiar  with  the  careful  methods  of  the  lady  he  criticised.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  unpleasant  little  habits  attributed  in  the 
novel  to  Father  Bowles  were  suggested  by  the  following  passage  in 
Husenbeth's  life  of  Bishop  Milner. 

He  was  fond  of  smelling  the  smoke  of  wax  candles  when  extinguished ;  and 
while  saying  St.  John's  Gospel  at  the  end  of  Mass  he  often  blew  out  the  candle 
near  him,  on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  smoke.  He  had  a  strong  dislike  of  flies,  parti- 
cularly of  their  buzzing  noise.  "Whenever  he  heard  them  in  a  room  he  rolled  up 
his  handkerchief  and  pursued  them  with  great  vehemence.  '  Nasty  things,'  he 
woxild  exclaim,  and  never  suffer  one  about  him  if  he  could  help  it.  Even  in  the 
chapel  he  has  been  seen  to  leave  his  place  and  chase  a  buzzing  fly  to  the  window 
in  the  hopes  of  killing  it.  He  used  to  observe  that  Beelzebub  meant  the  God  of 
flies,  and  he  really  seemed  to  think  there  was  something  diabolical  about  them. 

Ex  pede  Herculem  !     This  example  may  warn  critics  to  beware  of 
charging  Mrs.  Ward  with  exaggeration  and  injustice. 

The   '  exaggeration,  injustice,  and  calumny,'  wherewith  Father 
Clarke  taxes  the  authoress,  he  attempts  to  justify  18  because,  while  going 
to  meet  his  sister  and  Laura,  Alan  Helbeck  tries  to  overcome  what  he 
regards  (however  mistakenly)  as  an  unworthy  temptation,  by  morbidly 
murmuring  words  from  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  by  the  facts  that  he 
sells  much  of  his  land,  strips  his  house  of  its  best  furniture  and  his  last 
valuable  family  picture  for  the  sake  of  his  charities  and  his  orphanage, 
and,  finally,  also  because  it  is  not  set  down  that  he  has  made  any  pro- 
vision for  his  widowed  sister.     But  his  sister  he  well  knows  has  but  a 
short  time  to  live,  and,  had  he  died  first,  the  property  left  behind  by 
him  would  have  been  ample  for  her.     As  to  his  land  and  furniture, 
I  decline  to  accept  Father  Clarke's  dictum  that  it  was  his  duty  '  to 
keep  up  his  house  and  grounds  conformably  to  his  station.'     Let  us 
suppose  that,  instead  of  being  a  religious  ascetic,  he  had  been  a 
zealous  zoologist,   would  he  not,  with  no  near  relation  to  succeed 
him,  have  had  full  right,  if  he  chose  so  to  act,  to  sell  his  farms  to 
found  a  museum  such  as  the  admirable  one  at  Tring ;  and  why  might 
he  not  have  sold  his  picture  by  Eomney,  to  secure  for  it  some  speci- 
mens of  newly  discovered,  marvellous  birds  of  paradise  ?   If  he  might 
do  this  for  science,  why  might  he  not  do  so  for  his  religion  ?     I 
rejoice  much  to  be  able  to  support  my  opinions  by  the  aid  of  Father 
Bernard  Yaughan,  and  the  reviewer  of  the  Tablet.     The  latter  is 
the  organ  of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  what  it  publishes  has  first  to 
undergo  a  strict  censorship.     No  doubt  it  will  not  now  express  any 
dissent  from  Father  Clarke's  article,  should  it  hereafter  refer  to  it ; 
but  anyhow  that  which  it  has  written  it  has  written,  what  it  published 
was  duly  authorised  by  the  censorship,  and  littera  scripts  manet. 

I  rejoice  the  more  at  being  able  to  substantiate  my  judgment,  in  the 
eyes  of  Catholics,  by  this  unequivocal,  clerical  testimony,  because  my 
own  opinion  might  be  discounted  as  that  of  a  layman,  and  one  known 
to  be  a  '  liberal  Catholic.'  Certainly,  as  a  Catholic,  I  have  always  been 

18  P.  457. 
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on  the  liberal  side,  and,  like  the  late  Montalembert,  I  hope — however 
penitent  I  may  be  at  the  last  for  many  errors  and  shortcomings — to, 
at  least,  die  an  '  impenitent  liberal.' 

What  Father  Yaughan  thinks  of  Alan  Helbeck  has  been  already 
stated.  The  Tablet  speaks  of  him  '  as  a  singularly  noble  but 
necessarily  rare  type  of  English  Catholic.' 

Mrs.  Ward  has  given  us  in  Alan  Helbeck  a  Catholic  squire  who 
is  a  perfect  gentleman,  thoughtful,  extremely  conscientious,  tender 
and  true.  Yet  this  is  the  character  stigmatised  by  Father  Clarke  as 
'  selfish,'  '  ill-tempered,'  and  '  hypocritical ' ! 

Certainly  Alan  Helbeck  is  an  ascetic  and  severe  to  himself;  but 
Mrs.  Ward  nowhere  represents  him  to  be  a  type  of  Catholics  generally, 
and  there  was  certainly  no  need  for  her  to  declare  him  to  be  excep- 
tional. That  such  is  the  case  must  be  manifest  to  anyone  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  society  who  is  not  a  fool. 

Catholics,  before  emancipation,  were  an  extremely  and  excep- 
tionally virtuous  part  of  the  nation.  They  still  present  many  noble 
examples  of  all  that  is  good,  and  the  first  and  highest  amongst  them 
by  his  truly  admirable  qualities — by  the  whole  of  his  life  in  all 
its  varied  relations — affords  what  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  practical  arguments  in  favour  of  Catholicity. 

But  while  the  present  century  has  waned,  the  Catholic  body  has 
modified  itself  in  response  to  the  changes  of  its  environment,  as 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  do.  No  longer  excluded  from  social  or 
political  forms  of  activity,  Catholics  have  become  very  much  like 
other  people,  and  it  is  incredible  that  persons  accustomed  to  meet 
them  at  dinners,  balls,  in  political  assemblies,  at  theatres  and  race- 
courses, could  possibly  need  to  be  told  that  Alan  Helbeck  was  not  an 
exceptional,  a  very  exceptional,  one. 

Father  Clarke  may  affect  to  disesteem  him  because  he  is  not 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  more  '  of  the  world,  worldly,'  and  no  doubt 
he  did  sacrifice  his  property  too  freely  for  pious  objects;  but  if  all 
Catholic  laymen  were  like  Alan  Helbeck,  we  are  very  sure  the  clergy 
— Jesuit  and  non- Jesuit — would  rejoice  exceedingly. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  too  unrelenting  to  his  sister  after  her  apostasy, 
and  before  her  reconciliation ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Ward,  if  challenged,  could  bring  forward  evidence  to  justify  the 
truthfulness  of  her  representation  as  to  that  matter,  as  fully  as  in 
what  concerns  '  Father  Bowles.' 

Father  Clarke  stigmatises  19  as  unreasonable  Helbeck's  fixed  idea 
that  Laura's  father  had  escaped  hell  in  spite  of  his  unbelief,  and 
in  this  matter  his  confrere,  Father  Vaughan,  agrees  with  him.  It 
may  be  best  for  a  layman  to  say  nothing  concerning  his  own  opinion 
as  to  this  matter,  yet  very  different  views  have  been  expressed  by  other 
priests,  and  I  believe  by  the  late  Cardinal  Manning.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  a  Catholic  lady,  whose  husband  died  in  just  Pro- 
"  P.  462 
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fessor  Fountain's  unbelief,  was,  to  my  knowledge,  not  long  ago  assured 
by  a  priest  that  if  she  would  assign  him  certain  moneys  for  the 
purpose,  they  should  be  spent  in  good  works,  to  be  applied  to,  and  for 
the  benefit  of,  her  husband's  soul,  which  he  therefore  must  have 
deemed  to  be  in  a  remediable  state. 

Father  Clarke  also  says  20  that  some  of  Mrs.  Ward's 

characters  (Williams  for  instance)  are  simply  impossible — mere  monstrosities 
developed  from  her  own  inventive  imagination. 

Now  one  can  always  argue  from  'actuality'  to  'possibility,'  and 
that  such  a  character  as  '  Williams  '  is  '  possible '  is  a  certainty  to  me, 
since  I  have  '  actually  '  known  just  such  a  character — not,  of  course, 
resembling  '  Williams '  in  every  detail  described,  and  not  a  Jesuit, 
but  having,  none  the  less,  a  personality  amazingly  resembling  that 
of '  Williams.' 

Father  Clarke  objects  to  the  '  pious  story '  told  to  Laura  by  a 
little  girl 21  as  an  improbable  one  to  be  told  or  repeated.  It  is  a  tale 
about  a  religious,  forbidden  to  visit  his  dying  brother,  but  who  was 
subsequently  consoled  by  a  message  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  say 
that  on  account  of  such  obedience  she  had  secured  his  brother's 
salvation.  I  leave  to  Mrs.  Ward  the  task  of  supplying  '  chapter  and 
verse'  for  this  incident,  which  I  am  quite  sure  she  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  supplying.  We  have  most  of  us  heard  some  such  tales 
related  in  advocacy  of  that,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  abhorrent, '  mental 
state'  called  '  detachment.'  That  very  equivocal  virtue  is,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  mental  attitude  likely  to  favour  the  confinement  of  a  man's 
affections  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  own  waistcoast,  cassock, 
or  scapular,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  this  opinion  facts  I  have 
sometimes  observed  seem  to  me  to  have  fully  justified. 

Both  the  Jesuit  fathers  I  have  here  referred  to  agree  to  blame 
Mrs.  Ward  for  what  she  says  s2  concerning  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  about  sin : 

The  devout  Catholic  [she  observes]  sees  all  the  world  sub  specie  peccati.  The 
flesh  seems  to  him  always  ready  to  fall — the  devil  is  always  at  hand. 

Surely  this  is  no  misrepresentation !  The  universal  Catholic 
teaching  hitherto  has  been  that  on  account  of  '  the  fall '  the  whole 
creation  groans  under  the  consequences  of  sin,  one  persistent  effect 
of  which  is  death.  Surely  Catholics  are  continually  urged,  in  the 
confessional  and  the  pulpit,  to  beware  of  the  danger  of  sin,  especially 
in  that  form  Mrs.  Ward  refers  to  in  the  passage  quoted.  How  many 
pious  men  are  told  '  never  to  raise  their  eyes  to  look  at  a  woman,' 
and  there  are  girls  who  dare  not  even  gaze  on  a  crucifix !  In  depict- 
ing the  difference  between  the  anti-Catholic  view  and  that  commonly 
put  before  Catholics  sKe  does  not  appear  to  me  to  go  one  step  too  far 
— she  does  not  indeed  seem  to  go  far  enough. 

M  P.  4G5.  21  Helbeck,  p.  120.  a  Ibid.  p.  254. 
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The  anti-Catholic  view  accepts  no  {  fall,'  but  only  a  process  of 
irregular,  and  often  interrupted,  '  amelioration/  It  does  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  '  sin '  at  all,  but  only  of  social 
offences  or  acts  of  self-degradation,  the  remedy  for  which  it  expects 
as  the  result  of  education  and  discipline,  while  satisfactory  rules  and 
customs  as  to  the  sexual  relations  it  expects  will  be  slowly  worked  out 
and  established,  by  the  aid  of  science,  experience,  and  sober  reasoning. 
Such  views,  of  course,  must  be  utterly  abhorrent  to  FF.  Clarke  and 
Vaughan  and  to  all  who  accept  Catholic  teaching.  But  it  is  at 
least  well  that  their  existence  should  be  recognised  and  understood. 
There  is  one  very  grave  and  important  matter  mentioned  by  all 
the  critics  to  whom  we  have  here  referred  :  this  is  Mrs.  Ward's  re- 
presentation of  the  well-known  anecdote  respecting  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Grandia,  wife  of  him  who 
is  now  known  as  St.  Francis  Borgia.  I  am  glad  to  read  Father 
Clarke's  admission 23  that  '  it  will  make  a  very  painful  impression  on 
some  Catholic  readers.'  Since  it  has  been  thus  brought  forward  I 
must  honestly,  though  very  reluctantly,  say  what  I  myself  think 
about  it. 

Of  course  I  have  known  all  the  circumstances  here  related  for 
many  years,  and  to  me  they  have  always  been  in  the  highest  degree 
revolting. 

Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Grandia,  was  praying  for  the  recovery  of 
his  wife,  then  grievously  ill,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  Divine 
Voice  say  to  him,  '  If  you  will  pray  for  the  Duchess's  recovery,  she 
shall  recover,  but  that  is  not  expedient  for  thee.'  Thereupon  Francis 
devoutly  said  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  ceased  his  petitions,  and  his  wife 
soon  died. 

Mrs.  Ward  introduces  the  matter  in  a  conversation  held  between 
Laura  and  Helbeck  as  they  are  walking  together  on  Easter  Sunday 
morning,  and  conversing  about  books  they  had  been  reading  :  24 

'  Do  you — do  you  think  St.  Francis  Borgia  was  a  very  admirable  person  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  got  a  good  deal  of  edification  out  of  him,'  said  Helbeck  quietly. 

'  Did  you  ?  Would  you  be  like  him  if  you  could  ?  Do  you  remember  when  his 
wife  was  very  ill,  and  he  was  praying  for  her,  he  heard  a  voice — do  you  remem- 
ber?' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Helbeck,  nodding. 

'  And  the  voice  said,  "  If  thou  would'st  have  the  life  of  the  Duchess  prolonged, 
it  shall  be  granted  ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  for  thee  " — thee,  mind — not  her !  When 
he  heard  this  he  was  penetrated  by  a  most  tender  love  of  God,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Then  he  asked  God  to  do  as  He  pleased  with  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  his  children 
and  himself.  He  gave  up — I  suppose  he  gave  up — praying  for  her.  She  became 
much  worse  and  died,  leaving  him  a  widower  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  Afterwards 
— don't  please  interrupt ! — in  the  space  of  three  years,  he  disposed  somehow  of  all 
his  eight  children — some  of  them,  I  believe,  must  be  quite  babies — took  the  vows, 
became  a  Jesuit,  and  went  to  Rome.  Do  you  approve  of  all  that  ?  ' 

The  case,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  fairly,  if  forcibly,  put ;  and  it 
11  P.  464.  24  Hetteck,  p.  346. 
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seems  to  me  to  demand  an  answer  different  from  those  given  by  the 
critics  we  have  quoted. 

A  Catholic  is  bound  to  recognise  that  St.  Francis  Borgia  was  a 
great  and  admirable  saint — take  him  all  round.  That  such  he  was 
I,  of  course,  have  not  the  very  slightest  intention  of  disputing. 
Nevertheless,  Catholics  are  not  bound  to  imitate,  or  even  admire,  all 
the  actions  of  all  the  saints.  Sometimes,  I  cannot  doubt,  there  were 
errors  in  judgment,  and  sometimes  actions  were  performed,  by  one  or 
other  of  them,  which  I  cannot  at  all  sympathise  with. 

As  regards  the  circumstance  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis  Borgia  to 
which  Mrs.  Ward  calls  attention,  I  feel  it  an  imperative  duty  to  state 
how  I,  some  other  laymen  and  also  some  clerics  known  to  me,  regard 
this  noteworthy  incident.  In  this  way  the  Catholic  body  generally 
may  be  shielded  from  the  supposition  that  Alan  Helbeck's  and 
Father  Clarke's  judgment  in  the  matter  is  one  as  to  which  all 
Catholics  agree. 

That  we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the  matter  the  more  impartially, 
let  us  put  aside  the  saint's  personality  and  suppose  that  some  man — 
Mr.  Brown — has  a  very  sick  wife,  and  that  he  has  been  provided  with 
a  medicine  to  give  which  he  knows  for  certain  will  restore  her  to 
health,  while  he  is  no  less  sure  that  if  he  does  not  administer  it  to 
her  she  will  infallibly  die.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  he  is 
convinced  he  hears  an  interior  voice,  which  he  judges  to  be  a  Divine 
Voice,  and  that  this  apparent  voice  declares  to  him  that  his  wife's 
recovery  will  not  be  '  expedient  for  him.'  Thereupon,  regardless 
of  the  possibility  that  he  may  be  the  victim  of  an  hallucination, 
he  withholds  the  medicine  and  his  wife  dies.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brown  ?  In  my 
opinion  he  would,  by  such  conduct,  be  guilty  of  a  peculiarly  revolt- 
ing murder.  Brown's  external  action,  or  rather  fatal  abstinence  from 
action,  would  deserve  the  gallows,  however  much  the  purity  of  his 
internal  intention  might  cause  him,  like  the  penitent  thief,  to  be 
received  into  Paradise  on  the  very  night  of  his  execution. 

But  what  is  the  difference  between  the  supposed  Mr.  Brown's 
withholding  of  the  medicine  and  St.  Francis  Borgia's  withholding 
the  prayer,  the  utterance  of  which  he  was  convinced  would  have 
sovereign  efficacy  in  effecting  his  wife's  recovery  ? 

St.  Francis  was  alone  when  he  thought  he  heard  the  voice.  There 
was  but  his  own  subjective  impression  ;  no  external  witness  to 
the  objective  reality  of  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
eminently  deceptive  ! 

How  could  he  possibly  know  he  was  not  the  victim  of  an  hallucina- 
tion, and  how  could  he  know  that  the  voice  was  Divine  ? 

As  to  a  much  less  important  matter  than  allowing  a  wife  and 
mother  of  a  large  family  to  perish — namely,  an  intimation  that  an 
infidel  was  saved — Father  Bernard  Vaughan  remarks :  '  Surely  no 
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Catholic  could  question  the  origin  whence  sprang  a  revelation  such 
as  that ! ' 

Some  charitable  scepticism  might  also]'  surely '  have  been  expected 
on  the  part  of  St.  Francis  Borgia  in  such  a  case,  and  some  '  humility ' 
as  to  the  probability  of  a  miraculous  Divine  intervention  with  regard 
to  such  a  matter. 

This  remarkable  manifestation  of  what  ordinary  persons  would 
regard  as  callous  selfishness  Father  Clarke  calls 25  '  an  heroic  act  of 
self-sacrifice  '  !  '  When  God,'  he  tells  us,  '  clearly  intimated  to  him 
that  it  was  more  for  the  glory  of  (rod  that  she  should  die,  he  was 
bound  to  cease  to  pray  that  she  might  live.' 

Sacrifice  !  Indeed,  it  was  a  sacrifice,  but  the  victim,  slain  '  for 
God's  glory'  was  the  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  St.  Francis 
Borgia's  children  !  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  memorable, 
because  most  modern,  cases  of  a  human  sacrifice  offered  to  God.  I 
am  confident  that  most  of  my  lay  contemporaries  will  read  Father 
Clarke's  expressions  as  to  this  matter — expressions  so  devoid  of  any 
hearty,  natural,  human  sympathy — with  extreme  repugnance.  The 
continuance  of  the  poor  Duchess's  life  was,  he  tells  us,  '  detrimental 
to  the  glory  of  God ' !  Doubtless,  he  knows  exactly  what  he  means 
by  this  sentence,  but  I  confess  I  do  not. 

Catholic  theologians  are,  of  course,  the  very  reverse  of  '  agnostics,' 
yet  not  only  do  they  with  one  voice  confess  their  inability  to  com- 
prehend God,  but  they  affirm  that  even  Jesus  Christ,  reigning  in 
Heaven,  cannot  now  (as  regards  His  human  nature)  understand  God, 
and  that  to  all  eternity  He  never  will  be  able  to  comprehend  Him. 

A  want  of  comprehension,  then,  as  to  what  is  the  nature  and 
what  are  the  conditions  of  '  God's  glory '  may  surely  be  pardoned 
when  confessed  to  by  a  very  ordinary  mortal,  who,  as  he  studies  the 
universe  about  him,  becomes  more  and  more  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  attaining  to  anything  beyond  a  few 
fragments  of  knowledge  concerning  its  powers  and  qualities. 

A  phrase  which  will  permit  a  private  individual,  acting  on  his 
unaided  judgment,  to  commit  what  is  legally  and  morally  an  act  of 
murder,  with  a  good  conscience  and  a  mind  '  penetrated  by  a  most 
tender  love  of  God,'  is  surely  a  very  dangerous  phrase.  If  the  Deity 
can  be  supposed  to  approve  of  such  things,  where  are  we  to  stop  ? 
What  '  sacrifice ' — not  of  an  individual  only,  but  of  a  mass  of  indi- 
viduals, of  a  whole  nation — is  to  be  refused,  if  such  sacrifice  is  supposed 
to  be  demanded  by  God  for  '  His  greater  glory '  ? 

That  this  is  no  mere  fancied  and  unreal  danger — that  the  most 
calamitous  results  may  be  thus  produced — history  only  too  plainly 
shows  us. 

Between  1580  and  1640  there  were  not  a  few  Englishmen  who 
24  P.  464. 
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intrigued  with  foreigners  to  subject  England  to  the  hateful  domi- 
nation of  Spain,  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam. 

As  the  centuries  have  rolled  by  since  then,  what  cause  have  not 
Catholics  had  to  regret  those  baneful  intrigues  on  account  of  the 
persecution  they  naturally  induced  ?  What  cause  have  not  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  alike  had  to  thank  God  for  their  failure  and  the 
providential  destruction  of  Spain's  thrice  blessed,  invincible,  Armada  ! 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  when  we  think  of  Cuba  and  the 
Soudan,  of  Manila  and  Omdurman,  this  thankfulness  will  be  more 
than  ever  present  to  us  ;  and  also  more  than  ever  shall  we  feel  the 
conviction  that  social  and  political  activity  should  be  directed  to 
what  plain  common  sense  tells  us  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  community,  the  nation,  and  the  whole  human  race,  and 
not  be  guided  by  individual  fancies  concerning  '  the  greater  glory  ' 
of  the  Infinite  Being  Who  is  as  changeless  and  unmodifiable  as 
eternal. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  her  Helbeck  of  Bannis- 
dale :  I  must  here,  once  more,  declare  my  dissent  from  Father 
Clarke's  judgment,  save  as  regards  his  love  for  Laura  Fountain,  and 
his  tribute  to  the  wonderful  literary  skill — the  life-like  pictures  of 
English  life,  and  the  intense  interest  with  which  Mrs.  Ward  clothes 
the  personality  of  the  men  and  women  she  introduces  to  us.  Differ- 
ing as  I  do  so  much  from  him,  I  greatly  jejoice  to  have  the  support 
of  other  Catholic  witnesses  to  the  worthiness,  as  a  Catholic,  of  her 
hero  Alan  Helbeck,  and  the  assurance  that  the  Catholic  public  has 
*  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  presentment  of  a  Catholic  champion. 
I,  indeed,  have  been  fairly  astonished  at  the  carefulness  and  fidelity 
with  which  Mrs.  Ward  has  represented  things  Catholic.  Certain 
passages  even  seemed  to  me  such  as  might  have  been  written  by  a 
Catholic  author  for  purposes  of  edification,  and  in  conclusion  I  cannot 
but  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  for  the  great 
treat  she  has  afforded  me  in  the  perusal  of  her  profoundly  interesting 
and  fascinating  work. 

ST.  GEORGE  MIVART. 
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THE   COMING  STRUGGLE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 


THE  war  with  Spain  has  convinced  America  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
will  have  to  be  constructed  with  all  speed — no  matter  what  may  be 
the  engineering  difficulties  and  the  financial  obstacles.  And  the 
scramble  for  China  should  serve  to  convince  Great  Britain  that  no 
such  canal  ought  to  be  constructed  in  which  we  have  not  a  very 
decided  share.  In  defeating  Spain  the  American  Union  has  become 
a  maritime  nation,  and  by  annexing  Hawaii  and  protecting  the 
Philippines  she  will  become  politically,  as  she  has  always  been  geo- 
graphically, one  of  the  Powers  of  the  Pacific.  Towards  the  Pacific 
the  balance  of  the  world  is  now  steadily  setting.  In  that  vast 
basin,  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  two  Americas  to  the  China 
Seas  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  brought  face  to  face  the  two  great 
races  of  mankind — white  and  yellow — each  working  out  its  own 
destiny.  Within  that  great  area  Britain,  America,  Eussia,  France, 
and  Germany  are  contending  for  supremacy  in  trade,  if  not  for 
advantage  in  territory  ;  Japan  is  establishing  her  claim  to  be  ranked 
as  a  World  Power;  and  China  is  awaiting  a  new  birth  that  will 
revolutionise  the  West  as  well  as  the  East.  Where  seven  empires 
meet  is  the  battle-ground  on  which  will  be  fought  out  the  great 
racial  struggle  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  economic  struggle  of  the 
present.  Where  Europe  and  America  impinge  on  Asia  we  behold 
already  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
known  to  human  history.  The  foremost  is  the  commercial  one, 
because  everybody  says  that  but  for  its  commercial  potentiality  China 
would  not  be  worth  a  Foreign  Office  dispatch.  And  a  primal  factor 
in  the  commercial  problem  is  now  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

When  she  gathered  Hawaii  into  the  Federal  fold,  the  American 
Eepublic  precipitated  herself  into  the  Pacific  arena,  of  which  she  had 
hitherto  only  held  the  gate  on  one  side.  When  she  sent  her  fleet  to- 
the  Philippines  she  committed  herself  to  an  international  policy  '  at 
the  gateways  of  the  day,'  which  she  had  previously  only  dallied  with 
in  Samoa,  and  had  tried  to  commercialise  in  Japan.  Henceforward, 
for  good  or  evil,  the  United  States  takes  her  place  among  the  nations 
as  one  of  the  Maritime  Powers  of  the  Pacific.  Does  she  then  abandon 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  upon  which  the  late  Secretary 
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Elaine  founded  his  scheme  of  a  Pan-American  alliance  against 
Europe,  and  with  which  President  Cleveland  sanctified  his  assault 
upon  our  boundary-line  in  British  Guiana  ?  Are  the  Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  reconcileable,  or  must  the  one  fall 
before  the  other,  and  both  before  the  advance  of  the  Union  into  the 
Pacific  ?  Not  necessarily,  if  we  are  to  interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  the  light  of  the  intention  of  its  author.  Eighty  years  ago  James 
Monroe  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  and  in  1823  ex-President 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to  him  in  these  terms,  in  reply  to  certain 
'  considerations '  stated  to  him  by  Monroe : 

Do  we  wish  to  acquire  to  our  Confederacy  any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  ?  I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most 
interesting  addition  which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system  of  States.  The  con- 
trol which,  with  Florida  Point,  this  island  would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  countries  and  the  isthmus  bordering  on  it  as  well  as  those  whose  waters 
flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  political  wellbeing.  Yet,  as  I  am  sensible 
that  this  can  never  be  obtained,  even  with  her  own  consent,  but  by  war,  and  as 
her  independence,  which  is  our  second  interest,  and  especially  her  independence  of 
England,  can  be  secured  without  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  abandoning  my  first 
wish  to  future  chances  and  accepting  its  independence  with  peace  and  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  rather  than  its  association  at  the  expense  of  war  and  her  enmity. 
I  could  honestly,  therefore,  join  in  the  declaration  proposed  that  we  aim  not  at 
the  acquisition  of  any  of  these  possessions,  that  we  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  amicable  arrangement  between  any  of  them  and  the  mother  country ;  but  that 
we  will  oppose  with  all  our  means  the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  Power, 
either  arbitrary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most 
especially  their  transfer  to  any  Power  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition  in  any 
war. 

Thus  far  Jefferson,  who  had  just  laid  it  down  that : 

Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the 
broils  of  Europe  ;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  meddle  in  Cis- Atlantic 
affairs.  America,  North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of 
Europe  and  peculiarly  her  own ;  she  should,  therefore,  have  a  system  of  her  own 
and  apart  from  that  of  Europe. 

And  in  the  following  Jefferson  was  almost  prophetic : 

Great  Britain  is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  anyone,  or  all 
on  earth ;  and  with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world.  With  her, 
then,  we  should  the  most  sedulously  nourish  a  cordial  friendship ;  and  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more  side  by  side 
in  the  same  cause — not  that  I  would  purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price  of 
taking  part  in  her  wars. 

Had  Mr.  Chamberlain,  one  wonders,  been  reading  the  Jefferson 
correspondence  (which  Mr.  Theodore  Cook  has  rescued  from  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington ')  when  he  made 
his  famous  Anglo-American  speech  at  Birmingham  ?  Jefferson,  like 
Canning,  thought  that  an  Anglo-American  combination  would 
prevent  war,  and  he  favoured  Canning's  proposal  of  joint  opposition 
1  The  Fortnightly  Review,  September  1898. 
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to  the  designs  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  South  America.  Our  purpose, 
however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  to 
show  what  was  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  a  declaration  which  ex- 
President  Cleveland  tried  to  convert  into  a  part  of  international  law 
on  the  ingenious,  though  not  ingenuous,  plea  that  every  just  right  and 
claim  is  portion  of  international  law,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
based  on  the  just  rights  and  claims  of  the  United  States,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  part  of  international  law.  The 
letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  just  quoted  was  written  in  October  1823  ; 
the  famous  Message  of  President  Monroe  was  dated  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember 1823,  and  a  few  days  later  he  wrote  along  reply  to  Jefferson's 
letter,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says  that, 

We  certainly  meet 'in  full  extent  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Canning  and  in  the 
mode  to  give  it  the  greatest  effect.  If  his  Government  makes  a  similar  declaration 
the  project  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  abandoned.  By  taking  the  step  here  it  is 
done  in  a  manner  more  conciliatory  with,  and  respectful  to,  Russia  and  the  other 
Powers  than  if  taken  in  England,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  with  more  credit  to  our 
Government.  Had  we  moved  in  the  first  instance  in  England,  separated  as  she  is 
in  part  from  those  Powers,  our  union  with  her  being  marked,  might  have  produced 
irritation  with  them. 

Now  what  can  this  mean  except  that  what  is  now  called  the  Monroe 
doctrine  might  have  been  enunciated  by  Great  Britain,  with  the 
cordial  consent  of  the  United  States,  but  that  it  was  thought  more 
expedient,  not  to  say  diplomatic,  to  enunciate  it  in  a  Presidential 
Message  ?  In  point  of  fact,  what  Mr.  Cleveland  and  others  have 
sought  to  construe  into  an  anti-British  deliverance  was  actually  an 
Anglo-American  contrivance.  It  amounted  to  a  public  recognition 
by  the  United  States  of  Great  Britain  as  an  American  Power,  and 
to  a  declaration  of  a  combined  (not  a  purely  United  States)  policy 
against  all  other  Powers  on  the  Continents  of  America.  From  the 
spirit  of  this  policy  Mr.  Elaine  was  the  first  to  depart  when  he 
claimed  for  the  United  States  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
canal,  should  it  ever  be  completed.  This  claim  was  promptly  and 
firmly  rejected  by  the  British  Government,  as  both  traversing  our 
rights  under  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  of  1850  and  the  rights  of 
France  under  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 
The  real  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  stand  just 
as  much  in  the  way  of  an  America-for-the-Americans  claim  to  the 
exclusive  control  by  the  United  States  over  a  canal  across  Nicaragua, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  abortive  canal  across  Panama. 

The  preamble  of  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  states  that  the  two 
countries  are  desirous  of  setting  forth  and  fixing  in  a  convention 
'their  views  and  intentions  with  reference  to  any  means  of  communi- 
cation by  ship  canal  which  may  be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  either  or  both  of  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  or 
Managua.'  By  the  first  article,  it  is  agreed  that  neither  contracting 
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party  shall  ever  obtain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  any  ship 
canal,  or  erect  or  maintain  fortifications  in  its  vicinity,  or  '  occupy  or 
fortify,  or  colonise,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Kica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America, 
nor  will  either  make  use  of  any  protection  which  either  affords  or 
may  afford  ...  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  maintaining  any  such 
fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  fortifying,  or  colonising  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Eica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America  .  .  .  nor 
will  take  advantage  of  any  intimacy  or  use  any  alliance,  connection, 
or  influence  that  either  may  possess  with  any  State  or  Government 
through  whose  territory  the  said  canal  may  pass  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  navi- 
gation through  the  said  canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same 
terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other.'  By  the  fifth  article, 
both  Powers  engage  to  protect  the  canal  from  interruption,  seizure, 
or  unjust  confiscation,  and  to  guarantee  its  neutrality,  conditionally 
upon  the  management  of  the  canal  not  making  any  unfair  discrimina- 
tions in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties.  By  the 
eighth  article — in  order  '  to  establish  a  general  principle ' — the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  are  extended  to  any  practicable  canal  or  railway 
across  any  part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  therefore  covered  both  Tehuan- 
tepec  and  Panama.  Now  this  treaty  was  concluded  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  Message  of  President  Monroe  enunciating  the  famous 
'doctrine.'  The  object  of  the  Americans  was  to  effect  an  under- 
standing that  Great  Britain  should  not  extend  the  protectorate 
exercised  over  the  Mosquito  country  to  other  parts  of  Nicaragua. 
The  object  of  Great  Britain  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
such  arrangement  as  that  contemplated  under  the  Hise  Convention 
(never  ratified),  by  which  the  United  States  were  to  be  granted  by 
the  Nicaragua  Government  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  and 
operate  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  to  acquire  land,  build  forts, 
and  to  exclude  the  vessels  of  any  Power  with  which  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  (the  Kepublics  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Nicaragua)  might  be  at  war.  The  Hise  Convention  was  made 
impossible  of  repetition  by  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty ;  and  the 
Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  amounted  to  a  formal  acknowledgment  of 
Great  Britain  as  an  American  Power,  and  as  exempt  from  the  exclu- 
sive policy  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  was 
in  existence  when  General  Grant  came  over  to  trv  to  raise  British 
capital  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  a  design  which  he  had  very 
dearly  at  heart.  The  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  is  in  existence  to-day — 
and  upon  adherence  to  the  principle  of  it,  whatever  modifications 
may  be  permissible  in  its  conditions,  we  are  bound  to  insist. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  value  of  a  Central  American  canal, 
there  has  been,  perhaps,  too  much  disposition  to  found  upon  either 
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Suez  or  Panama.  De  Lesseps  made  his  reputation  at  the  one 
isthmus  and  dug  it  at  the  other,  and  during  his  career  he  amply 
justified  his  own  description  of  himself,  made  when  launching  his 
Egyptian  project :  '  I  am  not  a  financier  or  a  man  of  business.'  He 
was  certainly  neither — nor  was  he  an  engineer.  There  was  no  reason 
certainly  why  because  Suez  had  been  a  success  Panama  should  be  one 
also ;  but  equally  there  is  no  reason  why  because  Panama  has  been  one 
of  the  world's  magnificent  failures  Nicaragua  should  be  another.  For 
Nicaragua  is  wanted  not  such  a  man  as  Lesseps  was,  according  to 
Kenan — '  one  born  to  pierce  isthmuses,  of  whom  antiquity  would  have 
made  a  myth ' — but  such  a  man  as  Lesseps  was  not — an  engineer,  a 
financier,  and  a  man  of  business.  A  ship  canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  is  as  certain  of  being  constructed  in  the  near 
future  as  is  a  continuation  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States 
through  Central  America  to  connect  with  the  railway  systems  of 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chili.  A  continuous  railway  ride  from  Dawson 
to  Cape  Horn  may  be  obtainable,  perhaps,  as  soon  as  one  from  Cairo 
to  Cape  Town.  In  Suez  the  waterway  traverses  a  desert  with  no 
intermediate  traffic.  In  Nicaragua  it  will  traverse  a  richly  endowed 
country  with  vast  commercial  potentiality.  But  more  than  all  will 
the  Nicaragua  canal  precipitate  the  West  into  the  East,  and  complete 
the  work  begun  by  Cortez, 

"When  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

We  do  not  need  it  for  the  reason  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  thought 
the  piercing  of  the  Panama  Isthmus  '  were  most  worthy  the  attempt  '— 
namely,  that  it  would  '  open  a  shorter  cut  into  the  East  Indies  and 
China ' — but  because  the  interests  of  the  two  ocean  areas  are  now  so 
interwoven  that  they  may  no  longer  be  separated  by  an  earth  barrier. 
Now  the  position  of  Great  Britain  is  this,  that  she  already  possesses 
the  key  to  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Pacific.  All  the  long  water 
route  to  the  Far  East,  which  is  also  the  Far  West,  is  under  our 
control.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  mark  our  way  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
over  which  we  hold  a  controlling  hand.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ked 
Sea  we  keep  guard  at  Aden,  Perim,  and  on  the  Somali  coast.  We  are 
supreme  on  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  the  Indian  Peninsula  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  Empire ;  through  the  portal  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
we  possess  the  outlet  to  the  Western  Pacific ;  and  there  we  own  more 
territory  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  save  China.  Our  political 
position  in  the  Pacific  is  too  critical,  our  commercial  and  financial 
interests  there  are  too  vast,  for  us  to  allow  the  western  water  route 
to  fall  absolutely  under  the  control  of  any  other  Power,  even  of  a 
friendly  Power  like  the  United  States.  We  cannot  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  purely  American  railways  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  nor 
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a  purely  Eussian  railway  from  Russia  to  the  Manchurian  seaboard. 
But  railways  will  never  supersede  ocean  traffic,  nor  serve  for  the  depor- 
tation of  warships.  Great  Britain  is  territorially  and  commercially  far 
more  of  a  Pacific  Power  than  is  the  United  States,  and  it  is  essential  to 
her  Empire  to  have  a  share  in  the  control  of  any  Atlantic-Pacific  water- 
way that  may  be  constructed.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
may  be  secured.  British  capitalists  did  not  respond  to  former  invita- 
tions to  join  in  the  Nicaraguan  enterprise,  even  when  issued  by  General 
Grant ;  but  the  project  then  was  too  obscure.  Times  now  have  changed, 
and  an  Anglo-American  Canal  Company  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
financial  possibility.  If  the  American  Government  prefer  to  find  all 
the  money  as  a  national  investment,  we  might  respond  by  joining  in 
the  guarantee  of  the  bonds.  But  by  whatever  means  the  canal  is 
constructed  it  must  be  neutralised,  and  we  must  have  a  hand  in  pre- 
serving the  neutrality.  One  could  not,  however,  devise  a  better 
means  of  cementing  that  Anglo-American  alliance  the  idea  of  which 
has  been  welcomed  with  so  much  cordiality — which  is  better  than 
enthusiasm — in  both  countries,  than  by  making  the  canal  the  joint 
property  of  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  With  joint  capital  and 
joint  mechanical  skill  we  might  build  the  canal,  and  with  joint  strength 
defend  it  against  the  world,  permitting  of  its  use  by  others  only  on 
such  terms  as  we  may  jointly  approve.  There  is  nothing  extravagant 
in  this  suggestion,  for  the  Anglo-American  idea,  really  pervades  both 
the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  and  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  name  of  William  Paterson  is  associated  only  with  disaster  in 
isthmian  America.  But  in  his  Darien  scheme  Paterson  looked  to 
the  Pacific  and  had  some  perception  of  the  future  that  would  be. 
For  thus  he  wrote  two  hundred  years  ago  : 

If  neither  Britain  singly,  nor  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe,  will  treat  for 
Darien,  the  period  is  not  very  far  distant  when,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  slow 
returns  of  trade,  America  will  seize  the  pass  of  Darien.  Their  next  move  will  be 
to  hold  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Stationed  thus  in  the  middle,  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west  sides  of  the  New  World,  English- Americans  will  form  the  most  potent 
and  singular  empire  that  has  appeared,  because  it  will  consist,  not  in  the  dominion 
of  a  part  of  the  land  of  the  globe,  but  in  the  dominion  of  the  whole  ocean.  They 
can  make  the  tour  of  the  Indian  and  Southern  Seas,  collecting  wealth  by  trade 
wherever  they  pass.  During  European  wars  they  may  have  the  carrying  trade 
of  all.  If  blessed  with  letters  and  arts  they  will  spread  civilisation  over  the 
universe.  Then  England,  with  all  her  liberties  and  glory,  may  be  known  as  Egypt 
Is  now. 

It  has  taken  two  hundred  years  to  fulfil  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  it  will  not  take  so 
long  to  fulfil  the  second,  whatever  becomes  of  the  third. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  possible  commercial  results  of  a 
ship  canal  across  Central  America,  and  its  effects  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific,  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  one  side  to 
exaggerate  the  probable  influence  of  it  on  sea  traffic,  and  on  the 
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other  to  minimise  the  resources  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and  of  Pacific 
America.  The  great  basis  of  all  commerce  is  food,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  economic  features  of  the  present  generation  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  food-stuffs.  Those  who  judge  only 
by  the  effect  of  this  increase  on  prices  in  the  great  markets  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  increase  in  supply  has  been  at  a  greater 
speed  than  the  increase  in  population,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  the  needs 
of  the  population  have  increased  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  increase 
in  numbers.  Enlarged  production  has  lowered  cost  and  abundant 
supply  has  created  demand,  which  in  turn  has  stimulated  the  opening 
up  of  new  channels.  Take,  for  instance,  wheat,  for  which  until  quite 
recent  years  we  were  practically  dependent  on  Kussia  and  North 
America,  but  which  now  we  receive  in  ceaseless  streams  from  Argentina, 
from  Chili,  from  Australia,  and  from  India.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
trade  that,  as  new  sources  of  supply  are  developed,  old  sources  be- 
come unremunerative,  and  the  industry  employed  on  them  is  turned 
in  other  directions.  The  wool  of  Australia  may  have  nearly  rained 
sheep-farming  in  Scotland,  the  coffee  of  Brazil  may  have  impover- 
ished the  planters  of  Ceylon,  the  wheat  of  Argentina  may  have 
reduced  our  demands  on  the  wheat-grower  of  Eastern  Europe — but 
in  each  case  a  new  course  of  trade  and  industry  has  been  created. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  instance  of  how  the 
creation  of  a  new  channel  may  revolutionise  international  commerce, 
because  the  experience  of  Suez  cannot  wisely  be  accepted  as  a  guide 
in  forecasting  the  probable  effect  of  an  American  ship  canal.     And 
yet  it  proves  this,  that,  however  inelastic  Asiatic  commerce  may  be  as 
compared  with  European,  it  is  very  far  from  being  rigid.     Not  much 
good  is  to  be  got  out  of  a  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  shipping 
and  merchandise  that  might,  could,  should,  or  would  use  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.      It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  whole  commerce 
between  the  Americas  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Americas  of  the  Atlantic 
will  make  use  of  this  waterway.     It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  the 
whole  traffic  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  States  of  Europe 
will  be  drawn  to  it.     Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  shortest 
route  is  necessarily  the  cheapest  or  the  best  or  the  most  expedient. 
The  shortest  distance  between  any  two  points  was  old  Euclid's  defini- 
tion of  a  straight  line,  which  may  suit  an  autocrat  when  laying  down 
a  railway,  but  which  does  not  suit  the  stream  of  commerce.     A  pro- 
ducer does  not  always  hurry  his  goods  to  market.     The  fact  that 
sailing-ships  are  not  entirely  displaced  in  ocean  traffic  could  not  be 
explained  if  rapidity  of  transit  were  the  only,  or  the  chief,  considera- 
tion.    It  is  frequently  more  profitable  for  a  merchant  to  keep  a  cargo 
afloat  whilst  he  makes  a  selection  of  markets,  than  to  have  it  arrive 
when  and  where  he  must  either  sell  it  on  a  glutted  market  or  incur 
the  expenses  of  warehousing.     Then,  again,  there  is  the  quality  of 
the  traffic  to  be  taken  into  account.     It  may  be  that  even  a  week's 
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delay  in  the  humid  heat  of  Nicaragua  would  deteriorate  a  cargo  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  high  latitudes  of  British  Columbia  or  Kussian- 
Siberia  far  more  than  anything  to  be  gained  in  freight  or  interest  by 
the  shortening  of  the  voyage.  But  the  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is 
that,  whether  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  or  should  not  become  a 
great  commercial  waterway  to  rival  the  Suez  Canal,  it  cannot  fail  to 
give  an  incalculable  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  Pacific,  both 
commercially  and  politically.  We  have  been  too  much  accustomed 
to  regard  the  commerce  of  the  East  as  restricted  to  certain  grooves — 
as,  for  instance,  opium  and  indigo  and  spices  in  India,  tea  and  silk 
in  China,  and  so  on.  Within  living  memory  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  India  has  altered.  Her  traditional  products  have  fallen  into  the 
background,  and  now  we  find  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  jute  and  jute 
goods,  oilseeds,  wheat,  rice,  wool,  timber,  and,  lastly,  coal.  Japan, 
formerly  associated  with  little  else  than  bamboo  goods  and  curios,  now 
exports  silk,  tea,  tobacco,  matches,  textile  fabrics,  many  other  manufac- 
tures, and  coal.  Tea  is  no  longer  the  main  item  of  Chinese  trade,  and 
in  silk  she  has  no  longer  the  first  place,  but  new  industries  have  taken 
and  are  taking  the  place  of  what  alone  made  European  traders 
clamour  for  the  opening  of  ports  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  China  is 
a  wide  term.  It  covers  regions  capable  of  producing  everything  that 
can  be  produced  anywhere,  and  it  includes  a  population  capable  of 
appreciating,  in  due  time,  everything  that  western  experience  can 
supply. 

A  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  is,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  economic  and  social  development  we  look  for 
in  the  Pacific.  But  the  social  revolution  has  already  begun.  It  is 
in  full  progress  in  Japan,  and  it  will  follow  upon  the  heels  of  the 
railway  contractor  in  China.  Do  we  realise  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
fact  that  of  about  450,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  world  Asia  has  not 
mere  than  30,000 — that  whilst  Europe  has  a  mile  of  railway  for  every 
2,400  inhabitants,  Asia  has  one  only  for  every  28,000  ?  The  very 
thought  of  the  work  involved  in  remedying  the  disproportion  is  over- 
whelming ;  but  when  we  know  what  railways  and  steam  and  mechanical 
invention  have  done  for  the  peoples  in  the  Atlantic  area,  can  we 
even  in  fancy  place  a  limit  on  the  possibilities  of  the  Pacific  ? 

Let  us  but  suggest  one  possibility.  Between  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
Central  and  South  America  and  the  long  sea-margin  of  China,  with 
its  enormous  Hvni&rland,  is  a  great  waste  of  waters  dotted  with  islands 
which  can  never  be  anything  else  than  incidents  in  the  career  of 
the  Pacific  countries.  China  is  teeming  with  a  restless  population 
instinct  with  the  industrial  faculty,  whose  elevation  to  the  higher 
planes  of  civilisation  must  be  through  the  avenues  of  trade.  For  that 
enormous  and  rapidly  growing  people  there  cannot  be  sufficient 
employment  at  home  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  that  will  be  created  in 
the  coming  years.  But  across  that  vast  ocean  waste  there  is  the 
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enormous  area  of  South  America  scantily  populated  by  non-industrial 
peoples.  There  can  be  no  great  progress  in  South  America  without 
a  great  access  of  labour  and  of  industrial  enterprise.  Hitherto  the 
population  has  been  augmented  by  a  comparatively  slender  stream 
from  the  South  of  Europe.  What  if  in  the  future  South  America 
should  become  the  reservoir  for  the  overflow  of  the  Mongolian  races  ? 
The  Spanish-American  has  done  little  good  with  his  great  heritage. 
He  has  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  politicalism,  and  preferred  to 
eat  the  husks  of  financial  prodigality  to  return  to  the  fatted  calf  of 
honest  industry  and  the  robe  and  ring  of  progressive  nationalism.  If 
he  is  submerged  in  a  yellow  flood,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  world  will  be  the 
poorer.  This  at  least  is  a  possibility  to  be  kept  in  view — that  the 
1  Yellow  agony '  which  has  at  times  convulsed  the  Pacific  States  of 
North  America  may  be  destined  to  sweep  away  the  diseased  and  de- 
bilitated nationalities  of  the  Southern  Continent.  Asia,  it  may  be  said, 
wants  little  that  South  America  at  present  produces,  and  South  America 
wants  as  little  of  what  Asia  produces.  But  what  if  Asia  stretches  over 
to  America  and  creates  a  new  world  there  as  a  sequel  to  the  new  world 
which  Europe  is  steadily  creating  in  Asia  ?  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a 
partially  occupied  and  imperfectly  utilised  continent,  with  illimitable 
resources,  situated  midway  between  the  two  worlds,  on  which,  in  the 
generations  to  come,  the  overflowing  races  of  the  East  will  cast 
longing  eyes. 

Already  more  than  one-half  the  population — quite  three-quarters, 
if  we  omit  primitive  peoples — is  to  be  found  in  and  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  area.  The  following  is  a  pretty  close  approximation  of 
that  population  : 

Pacific  North  America  .  .  .  .  .  11,200,000 
Pacific  Central  America  .  .  .  .  18,800,000 

Pacific  South  America 10,000,000 

Australasia 5,000,000 

Dutch  East  Indies,  Philippines,  and  the  Islands 

of  Oceania 46,500,000 

British  India,  Burmah,  and  Dependencies  .  290,000,000 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  Siam,  &c.  .  .  .  8,500,000 
French  India  and  Indo-China  .  .  .  22,000,000 

Korea     .        . 15,000,000 

Eastern  Siberia 6,000,000 

Japan 45,000,000 

Chinese  Empire  and  Islands    ....  400,000,000 
Total 878,000,000 

On  the  basis  of  the  Levasseur  estimate  of  1886  the  population  of 
the  earth  may  now  be  taken  at  1,500,000,000,  of  which  considerably 
more  than  one  half,  therefore,  is  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Science  has  practically  annihilated  the  space  that  separates  the 
modern  nations  from  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  as  some  one  has  remarked, 
by  the  development  of  the  marine  engine  the  sea  unites  rather  than 
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divides  widely  separated  lands.  But  westward  across  the  American 
continents  and  eastward  across  the  Asiatic  continent  bonds  of  steel 
have  been  laid  down  to  rivet  the  two  hemispheres  in  indissoluble  union. 
The  age  of  isolation  is  past,  and  when  William  Wheelwright  dragged 
round  Cape  Horn  the  first  steam  vessel  to  churn  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  he  but  prepared  the  way  for  the  splendid  voyage  of  the 
United  States  battleship  Oregon,  which  in  fifty-nine  days  steamed 
15,000  miles  from  Puget  Sound  to  Key  West — in  order  to  demon- 
strate what  ?  Not  what  a  modern  battle-ship  can  do  in  the  way  of 
ocean  travel,  but  the  folly  of  exposing  the  defences  of  a  great  nation 
to  the  risks  involved  in  such  a  voyage.  In  this  case  the  United 
States  had  to  prepare  for  possible  attack  on  her  Atlantic  frontier  ;  but 
suppose  the  position  had  been  reversed  and  she  had  been  hurried 
into  a  war  which  exposed  her  Pacific  line  to  assault,  how  many  of 
her  warships  could  have  emulated  the  exploit  of  the  Oregon  in  the 
opposite  direction  ?  This  suggests  some  consideration  of  the  actual 
material  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Pacific  possessions  of  the  United  States  were  characterised 
by  the  late  Secretary  Elaine  as  'imperial  in  extent  and  of  extra- 
ordinary growth.'  He  estimated  that  the  American  territory  depend- 
ing for  commercial  outlet  on  that  ocean  comprises  an  area  of  800,000 
square  miles — only  three,  however,  of  the  eleven  States  included  in 
this  territory  actually  having  a  seaboard.  These  eleven  States  con- 
tain six  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Union,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall,  and 
the  three  coast  States  possess  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of 
the  group.  Yet,  whilst  the  centre  of  so  much  wealth  and  the 
natural  ocean  outlet  for  it,  San  Francisco,  the  seventh  city  of  the 
Union,  has  as  yet  barely  five  per  cent,  of  the  sea-borne  foreign  trade. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  Pacific  States  have  at  present  about  six  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  Union.  What  a  margin,  then, 
remains  for  expansion  in  these  splendidly  endowed  States  fronting 
that  enormous  ocean  within  whose  basin  may  be  counted  the  major 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe  !  Sixty  years  ago  there  were 
probably  not  as  many  hundreds  as  there  are  now  millions  of  white 
residents  in  these  States;  Australia  was  still  terra  incognita 
Australia ;  and  the  wide  range  of  Oceania  was  but  a  geographical 
expression. 

The  late  Secretary  Seward  was  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  yet  some  thirty  years  ago  he  made  a  prediction  in  the 
United  States  Senate  that  « the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands, 
and  the  vast  regions  beyond,  will  become  the  chief  theatre  of  events  in 
the  world's  great  Hereafter.'  We  are  now  seeing  the  fulfilment  of  that 
prophecy.  A  dozen  years  ago  there  was  a  race  for  island-grabbing  in 
the  South  Seas  that  might  easily  have  resulted  in  a  great  European 
war,  and  which  left  the  Union  Jack  as  the  predominating  flag  on  the 
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broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific.  The  game  did  not  at  the  time  seem 
worth  the  candle,  but  who  can  say  what  part  these  insular  groups 
may  yet  play  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific  ?  They  are,  at  any 
rate,  stepping-stones  between  the  two  vast  borderlands.  Britain  has 
tapped  the  North  Pacific  by  railway  to  Vancouver,  just  as  Eussia  is 
tapping  it  by  railway  to  Vladivostok.  The  Anglo-Saxon  races  are 
filling  up  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union  just 
as  the  Amur  and  Manchuria  will  soon  be  filled  with  emigrants  from 
Eussia.  Thus  is  Europe  streaming  into  Asia,  whilst  Japan  stands  as 
a  young  giant  between  the  old  and  the  new,  and  China  looks  on  in 
placid  ignorance  that  the  front  of  the  world  is  being  changed,  and 
she  more  than  all. 

Well  may  the  thoughtful  American  ask  what  will  happen  if  the 
redundant  population  of  Asia  reverses  its  old  westward  flow  into 
Europe  and  turns  eastwards  to  submerge  the  American  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  What  will  happen  is  such  a  racial  struggle  for  exist- 
ence as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves. The  development  of  the  Pacific  is  no  mere  question  of 
commercial  geography,  but  means  the  creation  of  a  new  series  of 
world  problems,  in  the  solution  of  which  the  nationalities  of  to-day 
will  lose  their  identity.  What  will  be  the  American  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  ?  And  where  will  be  the  American  negro  ? 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  chief  industrial  outlet  of  the  United 
States  should  be  to  the  West.  In  the  markets  of  Europe  the  manufac- 
turers of  America  have  to  compete  with  the  experienced  and  resource- 
ful producers  of  the  Old  World  on  their  own  ground,  whereas  in  the 
Pacific  area  both  have  to  compete  on  neutral  ground  to  which  America 
has  the  advantage  of  contiguity.  With  the  enormous  and  enor- 
mously increasing  productivity  of  the  American  Union,  an  export 
valve  will  become  more  and  more  an  absolute  necessity  of  industrial 
existence.  It  will  naturally  be  found  towards  what  we  call  the  Far 
East,  in  Australasia  and  throughout  the  wide  Pacific  area.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  America  will  first  regain  her  lost  position  as 
an  ocean-carrier  in  the  Pacific — that  in  her  western  ports  will  rapidly 
grow  up  a  mercantile  marine  such  as  she  had  in  her  pre-Protection 
days,  when  the  '  Baltimore  Clippers  '  were  the  pride  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  certain  that  she  will  not  be  content  to  remain  much  longer 
dependent  on  foreign — chiefly  British — vessels  for  the  conveyance  of 
her  oversea  traffic.  For  this  conveyance  it  has  been  calculated  that 
Americans  pay  some  100,000£.  per  day  to  foreign  shipowners — for 
carrying  what  they  buy  and  sell.  We  may  take  it  that  the  next  develop- 
ment of  American  competition  will  be  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade.  As 
a  very  significant  fact  we  may  recall  that  in  the  decade  1 884-94,  whilst 
the  shipping  on  the  American  register  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  decreased 
about  130,000  tons,  the  register  on  the  Pacific  coast  increased  by  about 
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125,000  tons.  The  tonnage  at  present  entered  in  and  out  at  the  great 
ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  basin  is  about  twenty  million  tons  per 
annum.  Every  year  we  may  expect  to  see  more  and  more  of  that 
tonnage  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  A  large  mercantile  marine 
necessitates  a  large  navy.  In  the  future  of  the  Pacific,  therefore,  we 
foresee  America  as  a  great  maritime  power,  whose  territorial 
ambitions  will  not  be  limited  by  Hawaii,  or  even  by  the  Philippines. 
Many  of  us  now  living  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Trans-Asiatic  railway  to  Vladivostok  and  Talienwan.  It 
will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  from  each 
terminus  will  radiate  great  lines  of  giant  steamships  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  Ocean  area.  Meanwhile,  the  Trans-Andine  railway  will 
have  been  completed,  the  long  projected  links  with  the  American 
railroad  system  will  have  been  carried  northward  to  Alaska,  and 
southward  through  Mexico  and  the  central  neck  to  Chili,  and  the 
new  cycle  of  Cathay  will  be  worth  vastly  more  than  fifty  years  of 
Europe.  Even  now  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  Pacific  exceeds  a 
thousand  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
assume  that  the  twentieth  century  will  see  it  doubled. 

We  have  hardly  yet  grasped  the  importance  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Eailway  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific.  Take  China 
alone.  In  the  mind  of  the  average  Briton,  Pekin  is  dimly  pictured 
as  probably  the  remotest  city  on  the  globe.  At  present,  by  the 
fastest  methods  of  conveyance,  it  takes  five  weeks  to  go  from  London 
to  the  capital  of  China.  But,  as  Mr.  Moreing  pointed  out  in  the 
September  number  of  this  Eeview,  by  the  railway  one  will  be  able  to 
go  from  London  to  Pekin  in  seventeen  days  and  to  Shanghai  in 
twenty  days.  The  one  will  be  brought  as  near  to  us  as  Bombay,  the 
other  as  near  as  Calcutta.  To  expedite  transit  is  to  multiply  trade, 
to  create  new  trade,  and  to  stimulate  social  evolution. 

It  has  been  said  that  history  is  but  the  register  of  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  mankind.  If  this  is  true  of  any  part  of  the  globe,  it  is  true 
of  the  Pacific,  from  the  American  slopes  where  the  Spaniards 
plundered  and  blundered  only  to  be  plundered  in  turn  by  blundering 
hybrids,  to  the  China  Seas,  where  for  centuries  the  barrier  reef  of 
barbarism  has  broken  the  European  wave  into  dangerous  surf.  And 
this  vast  Pacific  basin,  which  is  to  be  the  future  battle-ground  of 
nations  and  the  great  area  of  racial  development,  is  bordered  in  China 
as  in  Peru  with  the  relics  of  some  of  the  oldest  civilisations  in  the 
world.  The  Incas  have  come  and  gone,  the  Aztecs  are  but  a  name,  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  both  have  left  but  a  thin  veneer  on  an  Indian 
framework,  and  new  nations  are  working  out  their  salvation — or  other- 
wise— in  South  America.  But  in  China,  we  thought,  the  old  order 
changeth  not,  and  giveth  place  to  new  only  in  name  and  for  a  time. 
In  her  national  senility  China  seems  to  have  lost  the  natural  forces  that 
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make  for  regeneration.  Her  conversion  will  have  to  come  from  without, 
and  the  oldest  empire  in  the  world  can  only  be  saved  bj  being 
destroyed.  She  has  four  hundred  millions  of  people  who  know- 
nothing  of  that  mysterious  thing  called  '  prestige  '  which  we  are  every 
now  and  again  told  we  are  losing  ;  who  care  nothing  for  treaties  ;  who 
are  unable  to  distinguish  one  European  from  another;  who  are 
amenable  only  to  a  government  by  force ;  who  are  naturally  and 
nationally  adepts  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits ;  and  who 
only  need  the  '  open  door  '  (so  men  say)  to  entice  them  forth  from, 
their  long  sleep.  Yet  it  is  two  hundred  years  since  the  wicket-gate 
of  British  trade  was  opened  on  the  Canton  Eiver.  Two  hundred 
years  !  and  we  are  still  striving  to  open  the  door !  This  long  delay  can- 
not be  correctly  ascribed  entirely  to  Chinese  exclusiveness.  Our  own. 
intercourse  with  China  has  been  filled  with  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  by  John  Company's  '  Tyepans,'  by  zealous  and  indiscreet 
missionaries,  by  rapacious  and  unscrupulous  traders,  by  non-com- 
promising and  tactless  political  agents. 

We  have  never  understood  China,  and  are  amazed  that  the  Chinese 
as  yet  do  not  understand  us.  We  have  too  often  shown  the  iron  hand 
when  we  should  have  offered  the  velvet  glove,  and  too  often  put  on  the 
glove  when  we  should  have  presented  the  mailed  fist.  But  at  least  if 
we  have  sinned  we  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that  we  have 
not  sinned  as  these  others — Eussia  and  France — who  have  carried  out 
a  policy  of  spoliation  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  How  many  political 
blunders  we  have  made  between  the  days  of  Lord  Macartney  and  those 
of  Sir  Harry  Parkes — and  since — it  would  be  a  weary  task  to  recall. 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  have  so  far  kept  the  larger  commercial  hold,  and 
the  Chinese  are  essentially  a 'people  whose  development  will  be  effected 
by  and  through  commerce.  As  a  political  force  China  is  a  cipher ;  as  a 
commercial  entity  her  potentiality  is  illimitable.  But  in  China  we 
are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea ;  the  relentless  policy  of 
Eussia,  which,  generation  after  generation,  ohne  Hast,  ohne  Rastf 
pursues  its  way  to  its  goal,  and  the  instability  of  the  Manchu,  with 
neither  the  ability  to  frame  a  policy  nor  the  strength  to  carve  one  out. 
The  part  which  China  has  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific 
is,  in  the  meantime,  conditioned  on  the  one  side  by  the  restless 
ambition  of  Eussia,  and  on  the  other  by  the  ambitious  restlessness  of 
France.  But  one  day  she  will  cease  to  be  an  instrument,  and  will 
become  an  active  agent. 

Probably  no  one  is  more  familiar  with  the  commercial  aspects  of 
the  Yangtse  Valley  than  Mr.  Archibald  Little,  and  this  is  what  he 
says  about  Szechuan  : 

The  surface  of  this  vast  region  lying  mainly  between  the  £8th  and  32nd 
degrees  of  latitude  is  covered  with  every  sub-tropical  product  -which  the  most 
painstaking  and  capable  agriculturists  on  the  globe  can  elicit  from  the  soil  in  a 
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succession  of  crops,  two  or  three  in  rotation,  during  the  year,  forced  on  by  the 
stimulating  manure  obtained  from  the  thickly  crowded  towns  and  villages  of  the 
basin.  Thus  we  have  opium  and  wheat  sown  in  November  and  gathered  in  April ; 
rice  sown  in  April  and  harvested  in  August ;  maize  and  the  tall  millet  sown  in 
May  and  gathered  in  September.  The  sugar-cane,{an  excellent  tobacco,  indigo, 
with  the  sweet  potato  and  the  taro,  also  cotton,  may  be  added  to  the  list,  which  is 
still  not  half  exhausted.  All  but  the  very  lowest  stratum  of  its  thick  population  are 
clad  in  silk  grown  and  woven  in  the  province,  which  also  yields  a  considerable 
surplus  for  export  to  the  coast  and  to  France.  The  celebrated  insect-wax  is  a 
product  of  Szechuan  and  of  Szechuan  alone.  Coal  and  iron  abound  everywhere, 
the  former  mineral  forming  the  sole  fuel  of  the  natives.  Petroleum  accompanied 
by  natural  gas,  which  is  led  through  the  town  in  bamboo  pipes,  cooks  the  daily 
rice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tze-liu-Ching,  a  town  and  district  renowned  throughout 
China  for  its  productive  brine  wells,  which  have  supplied  the  province  with  salt 
for  two  thousand  years  past,  besides  supplying  many  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Thus  Szechuan  is  self-sufficient,  and  we  have  here  a  province  220,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  inhabited  by  some  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  industrious,  intelligent,  and 
mostly  prosperous  people. 

And  to  this  promising  emporium  of  trade  the  Yangtse  Kiang  is 
the  only  serviceable  highway.  Besides  Szechuan  the  Yangtse 
traverses,  or  serves,  the  large  and  populous  provinces  of  Hupeh, 
Hunan,  Kiangsi,  Ngan-hui,  and  Kiangsu.  It  is,  roughly  speaking, 
the  main  highway  of  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  inhabited 
by  the  most  naturally  industrious  and  commercial  people  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  if  not  in  the  whole  world.  And  the 
Yangtse  flows  into  the  great  Pacific  basin  at  Shanghai — '  the  coming 
New  York  of  the  Far  East ' — whose  foreign  trade  even  at  present 
exceeds  15,000,000^.  sterling  per  annum.  The  entire  trade  of  the 
towns  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  in  so  far  as  reported  to  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  exceeds  30,000,000^.  sterling  per  annum,  but 
a  very  large  trade  is,  in  addition,  carried  on  by  the  native  junks, 
which  do  not  report  to  the  Maritime  Customs.  The  population  of  the 
region  is  at  least  180,000,000,  and  with  such  a  population,  with  such 
natural  resources,  and  with  such  a  magnificent  waterway  to  the  outer 
world,  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  of  Mr.  Little  to  predict  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Yangtse  Valley  will  be  soon 
not  30  but  300  millions  sterling.  And  yet  this  is  only  a  portion  of 
China — one  corner  of  the  great  Pacific  area. 

With  what  is  called  the  new  birth  of  Japan  a  new  era  opened  in 
the  Pacific — a  new  factor  appeared  in  the  world-problem.  If  the 
revolution  which  began  some  thirty  years  ago  were  solely  the  result 
of  contact  with  European  civilisation — that  is  to  say,  of  purely  external 
influences — we  might  have  doubts  about  the  constitutional  strength 
of  this  new  Power  in  the  East.  But  it  was  not  so.  However  large 
a  part  foreign  contact  may  have  played  in  the  regeneration  of  Japan, 
by  stimulating  the  art  of  a  naturally  mimetic  people,  the  causes  of 
the  change  lay  deeper.  Mr.  Tokiwo  Jokoi  warns  us  that  the  political 
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or  historical  canons  formulated  for  Europe  are  not  to  be  applied  to 
politics  or  history  in  Asia.  And  he  states  the  case  thus  : 2 

Japan  being  an  Asiatic  country,  any  random  reason  seems  to  suffice  in  the  minds 
of  most  observers  to  explain  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  her  history. 
The  Japanese  are  gifted,  it  is  said,  with  a  supreme  imitative  genius,  and  their 
recent  civilising  activity  is  a  great  achievement  of  this  genius.  That  so  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  this  Oriental  people  is  worthy  of  all  commendation : 
nevertheless,  these  critics  go  on  to  say  that  the  new  civilisation  in  Japan  remains 
an  imitated  article,  and,  with  all  its  splendid  exterior,  is  but  skin  deep.  The 
adjectives  '  Asiatic '  and  Oriental '  have,  in  fact,  peculiar  associated  notions  which 
largely  shut  out  peoples  under  their  category  from  fellowship  with  the  peoples  of 
the  west.  Now,  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than  such  a  wholesale  characterisa- 
tion. The  Japanese  are,  for  instance,  an  insular  people,  and  as  such  have  charac- 
teristics quite  distinct  from  those  of  other  peoples  in  Asia.  But  the  chief  thing 
which  separates  Japan  from  China  or  India  is  the  fact  that  the  civilisation  of  Japan 
is  young,  being  no  older  than  that  of  England  or  France. 

In  other  words,  then,  Japan  is  not  oppressed  with  any  burden  of  pre- 
historic splendour.  She  is  not  a  new-born  nation  of  the  East  in  the 
sense  that  China  will  be,  when  she  has  that  '  awakening '  which  the 
Marquis  Tseng  announced  years  ago  as  about  to  begin.  She  is,  in 
fact,  a  modern  nation  of  the  East,  to  be  ranked  rather  among  the 
modern  nations  of  the  West  than  amongst  the  ancient  relics  of  the 
Orient.  The  great  industrial  movement,  we  are  to  understand,  had 
its  impetus  in  a  political  ideal  created  by  the  uprising  of  democracy. 
Now,  this  is  a  view  of  Japan  that  is  much  more  wholesome  and  satis- 
fying than  the  view  that  is  commonly  entertained  in  the  West.  The 
growth  of  Japan  is  natural,  and  therefore  healthy,  and  the  chief 
danger  as  regards  the  future  is  not  that  Japan  will  break  down  as  a 
constitutional  Power,  with  a  right  to  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
Pacific,  but  that  her  industrial  expansion  may  proceed  at  a  greater 
pace  than  her  political  development.  In  that  case  she  will  be  weak, 
because  her  risks  will  be  greater  than  her  influence.  But  Mr.  Tokiwo 
Jokoi  has  no  fear  of  this.  He  is  confident  that  before  another 
generation  has  passed  away  Japan  will  be  as  firmly  and  naturally 
settled  under  constitutional  government  as  either  France  or  Gfermany 
is  to-day. 

In  considering  the  future  of  the  Pacific,  the  subject  of  cable 
communication  cannot  be  ignored.  At  present  we  are  linked  tele- 
graphically with  our  Eastern  Empire  by  four  lines  of  wire — (1)  via 
Lisbon,  Egypt,  and  the  Ked  Sea,  (2)  via  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
the  Eed  Sea,  (3)  via  Germany,  Turkey,  Eussia,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  (4)  via  Lisbon,  West  Africa,  the  Cape,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Selborne  Conference  of  1896  in  favour 
of  an  all-British  cable  to  the  Pacific  has  not  been  acted  on,  mainly 
perhaps  owing  to  one  reason  that  has  never  been  mentioned  in  public 
2  The  Contemporary  Review,  September  1898. 
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discussions  of  the  matter,  which  is  that  the  overland  telegraphs  in 
Canada,  which  must  form  the  connecting  links  between  the  two 
ocean  cables,  are  '  controlled '  by  a  powerful  United  States  telegraph 
combination.  So  long  as  that  control  exists,  a  telegraphic  connection 
between  West  and  East  via  North  America  would  be  '  all-British ' 
only  in  name.  If  cables  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  immune 
from  attack  in  times  of  war,  we  might  have  very  serious  complications 
in  American  rights  over  Canadian  land  lines.  Are  they  in  present 
circumstances  any  more  dependable  for  Imperial  purposes  than  is  the 
Eusso-Siberian  line  of  communication,  on  which  Lord  Wolseley  has 
said  that  it  is  '  suicidal '  for  us  to  depend  ?  It  may,  however,  be  argued 
that  the  very  fact  of  this  American  impact  upon  the  all-British  line  of 
Imperial  inter-communication  emphasises  the  necessity  for  an 
Anglo-American  bond  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  calls  '  permanent 
amity.'  The  four  existing  lines  of  telegraph  with  the  East  all  pass 
through  the  dominions  of  several  foreign  governments.  The  enmity 
of  one  of  these  governments  would  sever  two  or  more  of  these  lines. 
The  cables  in  the  Eed  Sea  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  belligerent. 
In  fact,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  a  European  maritime  Power  we 
would  be  absolutely  dependent  on  the  very  precarious  link  round  the 
Cape,  which  might  be  broken  at  many  different  points.  Eussia  makes 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  us  her  first  task 
would  be  to  cut  off  all  our  wire  communications  with  India  and 
Australia;  and  it  is  known  that  she  has  had  ready  cable-cutting 
ships  to  despatch  on  short  notice.  There  seems  little  room  to 
doubt  that  a  cable  laid  in  the  great  depths  of  the  open  Pacific 
would  be  much  less  open  to  attack  than  any  existing,  or  perhaps  any 
possible,  alternative  line.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that, 
desirable  as  is  this  all-British  bond  of  wire  by  way  of  North  America 
and  the  Pacific,  its  value  will  depend  on  the  preservation  of 
'  permanent  amity '  with  the  United  States.  We  cannot  yet  count 
on  that,  and  therefore  we  cannot  afford  to  reject  the  plan  for  a 
complete  system  of  entirely  British  cables  connecting  all  our  naval 
stations  with  London,  India,  and  Australia. 

It  is  a  curious  thought  that  in  seeking  to  reach  the  Orient  by  a 
canal  across  Nicaragua,  and  by  a  cable  across  the  Pacific,  we  are  just 
carrying  out  the  design  of  the  old  Spaniards  to  reach  the  East  by  the 
West.  We  have  successfully  followed  the  Portuguese  Vasco  da  Gama, 
round  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  to  Mombasa  and  India.  And  now 
we  are  following  upon  the  westward  track  of  Columbus  when  he 
went  in  search  of  Zipandu ;  and  of  Alvaro  de  Mendana  when, 
setting  sail  from  Callao,  he  plunged  into  the  wide  Pacific  in  search  of 
the  Islands  of  Solomon.  In  noting  this  movement,  moreover,  let  us 
not  overlook  the  curious  fact  that  the  entire  set  of  migration  of  the 
Latin  races  of  Europe  (for  French  Tongking  and  Italian  Erythrea 
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are  not  true  colonies)  is  westward  to  the  great  South  American 
continent  which  flanks  the  Pacific.  The  future  of  South  America  is 
a  vast  and  deeply  interesting  problem,  but  while  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  one  of  a  series  of  problems  associated  with  the  opening  of 
the  Far  East,  it  is  one  which  emphasises  and  accentuates  the  necessity 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  British  hold  on  the  western  outlet  of  the 
Pacific. 

BENJAMIN  TAYLOR. 


1898 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  MAN  AND  BEAST 


IT  may  appear  presumptuous  in  one  who  is  without  either  professional 
qualifications  or  pathological  training  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
facts  relating  to  a  specific  disease,  especially  as  the  nature  of  that 
disease  has,  until  very  recent  years,  been  shrouded  in  profound  mystery. 
If  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  charge  of  presumption 
by  offering  some  observations  on  the  subject,  it  is  because,  having  lately 
been  officially  associated  with  certain  gentlemen,  well  qualified  in 
those  respects  wherein  I  am  most  defective,  in  conducting  a  minute 
and  extended  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  tuberculosis  in  man 
and  beast,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  bringing 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  busy  people  who  have  not  ready  access 
to  Parliamentary  Blue-books,  and  may  not  be  in  the  habit  of  reading 
medical  or  other  scientific  journals.  The  danger,  indeed,  incurred  by 
man  in  the  use  as  food  of  the  meat  and  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals  has  been  impressed  on  the  public  of  late  years  by  means  of 
the  daily  press  and  otherwise;  in  some  cases,  apprehension  approach- 
ing a  panic  has  been  caused,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  equal 
prominence  should  be  given  to  the  means  of  protection  against  that 
danger.  To  agriculturists  and  stockowners  the  results  of  recent 
research  are  of  special  moment,  and  it  may  be  that  these  results,  and 
the  measures  to  which  they  point,  can  be  most  readily  brought  home 
to  their  notice  by  one  of  their  own  number,  even  though,  having  never 
worked  with  scalpel  or  microscope,  he  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality. 
The  Eoyal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis,  the  third  which  has  been 
appointed  since  1890,  was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  administrative 
procedures  for  controlling  the  danger  to  human  beings  which  the 
two  former  Commissions  had  proved  to  exist  in  the  flesh  and  milk  of 
tuberculous  animals.  Their  report,  lately  presented,  probably  will 
tend  to  allay  in  some  measure  the  alarm  created  by  the  finding  of 
the  former  Commission  which  reported  in  1895  to  the  effect  that 
tuberculous  disease  in  bovine  and  other  animals  is  identical  with 
that  in  the  human  subject,  and  that  it  is  communicable  by  infection 
from  beast  or  fowl  to  man,  and  vice  versa.  Not  that  the  later  Com- 
mission differs  in  opinion  on  this  point  from  the  earlier  one ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Commissioners  declare  that  nothing  that  came  be  fore  them, 
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either  in  evidence  or  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  raised 
any  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  the  justice  of  this  conclusion.  As 
long  as  animals  of  which  the  flesh  and  products  are  consumed  as  food 
by  man  continue  to  suffer  from  tuberculous  disease,  so  long  will 
there  exist  a  perennial  source  of  that  disease  among  human  beings. 
Whether  the  proportion  of  bovine  animals  in  the  United  Kingdom 
affected  with  tuberculosis  is  larger  now  than  in  former  years — in 
other  words,  whether  tuberculosis  is  spreading  among  our  herds — 
there  are  no  data  to  show,  though  a  strong  suspicion  exists  that  it  is 
so,  owing  to  the  larger  proportion  of  dairy  stock  kept  in  confinement. 
At  all  events,  this  terrible  disease  has  been  proved  to  exist  among 
British  and  Irish  agricultural  stock  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be 
ascertained  until  the  discovery  and  application  of  tuberculin  as  a  test 
of  its  presence  in  the  living  animal.  Of  the  nature  of  this  preparation 
and  its  trustworthiness  in  action  more  will  be  said  presently  ;  mean- 
while, it  may  be  observed  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  revealing  the 
presence  of  tuberculous  disease  to  the  extent  of  77  per  cent,  of  the 
cows  in  a  single  dairy,  while  in  another  herd  of  100  dairy  cows  the 
failure  to  obtain  a  single  reaction  showed  the  complete  absence  of 
the  disease. 

The  Commissioners,  while  endorsing  the  finding  of  the  previous 
Commission,  that  '  any  person  who  takes  tuberculous  matter  into 
the  body  as  food  incurs  risk  of  acquiring  tuberculous  disease,'  express 
the  opinion  that  there  has  been  some  tendency  to  overrate  the 
danger  incurred  by  eating  the  flesh  of  a  carcass  affected  by  tuber- 
culosis. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  at  one  with  their  predecessors 
in  believing  that  '  no  doubt  the  largest  part  of  the  tuberculosis  which 
man  obtains  through  his  food  is  by  means  of  milk  containing 
tuberculous  matter.'  The  reason  for  this,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
least,  is  pretty  obvious.  Our  people  are  in  the  habit,  which  for 
practical  purposes  may  be  treated  as  inveterate,  of  drinking  uncooked 
milk.  Children,  especially,  are  seldom  given  boiled  milk,  which  is 
supposed  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  it  befits  not  an  unprofessional 
writer  to  express  an  opinion)  to  be  less  digestible,  as  it  certainly  is 
less  palatable  and  refreshing,  than  raw  milk,  whereas  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  that  meat  is  consumed  in  a  raw  state  in  these  islands.  Over 
extensive  districts  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  converse  is  the 
case ;  milk  is  usually  boiled  before  being  brought  to  table,  and 
enormous  quantities  of  sausages — Bologna  and  other  kinds — are 
eaten  absolutely  raw.  From  a  British  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  find  that  tuberculosis  is  far  more  prevalent  among 
dairy  cows  than  among  bullocks,  heifers,  or  any  other  class  of  agri- 
cultural stock.  Not  only  is  milk,  as  we  use  it,  the  form  of  food  most 
likely  to  convey  infection  to  the  consumer,  but  the  cows  whence  the 
milk  is  drawn  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  any  other 
domestic  animal. 
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Hitherto,  as  above  mentioned,  it  has  been  impossible  to  form  any 
precise  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  dairy  stock  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  affected  with  tuberculosis,  but  the  returns  from 
various  slaughter-houses,  showing  the  number  of  carcasses  condemned 
for  tuberculosis,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  cows 
affected  is  enormously  greater  than  animals  in  any  other  class.  In 
five  years,  1892-96,  3,098  British  and  Irish  cattle  were  slaughtered 
at  Tranmere,  in  Birkenhead ;  of  these,  seventy-one  carcasses  were 
condemned  for  tuberculosis,  aixty-four  of  which  were  cows.  Forty- 
eight  carcasses  were  condemned  at  Carlisle  in  two  years,  of  which 
forty-one  were  cows  ;  and,  in  a  similar  period,  out  of  1,286  carcasses 
condemned  in  Glasgow,  no  fewer  than  1,260  were  those  of  cows,  the 
balance  being  made  up  by  thirteen  bulls,  four  bullocks,  two  calves, 
and  seven  pigs.  Of  course,  in  the  absence  of  classified  returns  from 
each  slaughter-house  showing  the  total  number  of  each  kind  of 
animal  slaughtered,  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  show  the  actual 
percentage  of  tuberculous  cows  among  those  brought  to  the 
slaughter-house ;  and  an  estimate  is  rendered  still  more  difficult  by 
the  notorious  want  of  uniformity  in  conducting  inspection  and 
condemning  carcasses  by  the  authorities  in  different  towns  and  places. 
In  Germany  it  is  otherwise.  There  everything  is  cut  and  dried,  and 
however  little  we  may  envy  a  condition  of  all-pervading  officialism, 
we  certainly  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  German  municipalities 
in  the  admirable  system  and  administration  of  public  abattoirs,  the 
thorough  yet  discriminating  method  and  uniform  standard  of 
inspection,  and  the  fulness  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Department  of 
State.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  return  of  animals  slaughtered 
at  the  public  abattoir  of  Leipzig  in  1895,  and  we  shall  read  the  same 
lesson  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the  less  detailed  British  returns — 
namely,  the  peculiar  liability  of  cows  to  contract  tuberculosis.  Of 
cattle  over  one  year  old  22,918  were  slaughtered;  tuberculosis  was 
detected  in  the  carcasses  of  7,619,  and  in  the  following  proportion  : 
heifers,  20*35  per  cent. ;  bulls,  23*83  per  cent. ;  oxen,  28-14  per  cent., 
and  cows,  43-51  per  cent.  Calves,  of  which  57,427  were  slaughtered, 
only  betrayed  the  disease  in  107  cases,  or  0'18  per  cent.;  while 
among  111,077  pigs  a  percentage  of  2'73  was  tuberculous.  The 
preponderance  of  disease  among  cows  would  probably  be  even  more 
apparent  in  returns  similarly  prepared  for  a  large  slaughter-house  in 
this  country,  because  the  '  oxen '  class  would  show  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  unsound  animals.  In  this  country  oxen,  not  being 
used  as  beasts  of  draught,  would  be  classed  as  bullocks,  and  would  be 
young,  fresh  animals ;  whereas  on  the  Continent  very  many  oxen  are 
worked  for  years  on  the  farms,  and  are  often  sent  for  slaughter  at  an 
advanced  age.1 

1  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  these  tuberculous  animals  were  condemned, 
as,  according  to  the  practice  in  some  towns  in  England,  they  would  have  been.    It  is 
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In  view  of  these  facts — the  far  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
among  dairy  cows  than  among  other  stock,  and  the  practice  among 
our  people  of  drinking  unsterilised  milk — where,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  ground  for  reassurance  which,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
paper,  it  has  been  asserted  the  public  may  derive  from  the  Eeport  of 
the  Commission  ? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  an  advance  has  been  made  in  denning  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  danger,  and,  in  the  second  place,  certain 
measures  have  been  recommended,  both  as  to  precautions  in 
detecting  and  dealing  with  the  flesh  and  products  of  diseased  animals, 
and,  still  more  important,  as  to  checking  the  diffusion  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  animals  themselves. 

The  last  mentioned,  possessing  as  it  does  the  proverbial 
advantage  of  prevention  over  cure,  is  what  I  desire  chiefly  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  agriculturists. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  a  term  convenient  for  the  present  purpose, 
though  it  excludes  swine,  fowls,  and  other  animals  susceptible  of  the 
disease,  has  been  known  to  stockowners  as  a  destructive  scourge 
from  time  immemorial ;  but  it  is  hardly  putting  it  too  broadly  to  say 
that,  so  little  was  its  nature  understood,  no  attempts  were  made  to 
prevent,  check,  or  cure  it.  Villemin  first  demonstrated,  in  1865,  that 
it  was  highly  infectious ;  yet  as  late  as  1885  his  view  was  not  accepted 
by  pathologists  generally,  to  judge  from  Dr.  Creighton's  article  on 
'  Pathology '  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  of  that  year.  That 
writer  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  prevalent  professional  opinion 
in  attributing  the  disease  in  human  beings  almost,  if  not  quite, 
exclusively  to  hereditary  transmission  and  disposition  ;  while  among 
animals  he  assigned  '  the  vicissitudes  of  nutrition'  as  the  starting 
point,  and  considered  that  inheritance  was  answerable  for  more  than 
half  the  cases.  Already  by  that  time  Professor  Koch  had  detected 
the  active  agent  in  tuberculosis,  both  human  and  bovine,  to  be  a 
minute  rod-like  bacillus  ;  but  this  Dr.  Creighton  refers  to  as  a  fallacy, 
owing  to  the  wide  difference  he  believed  to  exist  between  these  two 
forms  of  tubercular  disease.  But  Koch  proved  to  be  right.  Not 
only  has  identity  been  established  between  tuberculosis  of  man 
and  other  animals,  but  in  1892  Koch  was  able  to  isolate  and  specify 
the  morbid  agent  which  has  become  known  since  as  '  the  bacillus  of 
Koch.'  For  the  first  time  the  true  nature  of  what  they  had  to  deal 
with  was  revealed  to  pathologists,  physicians,  and  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  it  was  possible  to  found  protective  or  remedial  measures  upon 
the  basis  of  understanding. 

To  Professor  Kobert  Koch  must  be  yielded  also  the  honour  of 

only  when  the  disease  is  generalised,  and  has  affected  the  quality  of  the  meat,  that  a 
carcass  is  condemned  in  Germany.  The  sound  portions  are  passed  for  sale,  and  even 
much  of  the  meat  directly  affected  is  allowed  to  be  sold  at  an  inferior  price  after 
thorough  sterilisation  by  steaming. 
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having  led  the  way  in  attacking  the  enemy  which  he  had  discovered. 
Two  years  previous  to  the  actual  specification  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
Koch  had  convulsed  the  medical  world  by  announcing  the  discovery 
of  a  lymph,  protective  against  the  effects  of  tuberculous  inoculation 
and  capable  of  healing  tuberculous  lesions  when  not  too  far  advanced. 
This  lymph  is  now  widely  known  as  tuberculin,  and  consists  of  an 
extract  of  the  cultures  of  tubercle  bacillus  in  glycerine  media.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remind  your  readers  that  the  protective  and 
curative  properties  claimed  for  this  preparation  have  not  been 
realised  so  far ;  indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  subcutaneous  injection 
of  the  fluid  into  the  human  patient  is  attended  with  such  grave 
danger  to  life  that  it  cannot  be  resorted  to.2  Nevertheless,  tuberculin 
remains  a  harmless  and  practically  infallible  test  for  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis  in  living  ruminant  animals. 

Now  the  mere  knowledge  that  tuberculosis  is  a  highly  infectious 
disease,  communicable  from  beast  to  man,  coupled  with  the  discovery 
of  a  test,  of  which  the  first  result  has  been  to  show  the  prevalence  of 
this  dire  disease  among  our  herds  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  had 
been  suspected  before — all  this  may  seem  indifferent  material  for 
consolation  or  reassurance.  If  it  does  not  increase  the  danger,  it 
brings  it  into  disquieting  prominence.  Little  thanks  might  be  due 
for  this,  were  that  all ;  but  it  is  not  all.  Knowledge  is  power ;  and 
men  of  science  have  not  been  slow  to  put  their  new  power  to  good 
use.  It  is  rather  humbling  to  have  to  admit  that,  in  doing  so, 
Great  Britain  has  lagged  behind  other  countries.  While  the  legis- 
latures of  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  have  availed 
themselves,  with  greater  or  less  success,  of  the  discovery  of  Professor 
Koch,  we  have  done  nothing  in  this  country  but  appoint  Commissions, 
adopt  a  most  imperfect  system  of  inspecting  carcasses,  and  direct  that 
tuberculous  meat  must  be  destroyed. 

Perhaps  we  have  lost  nothing  by  deliberation.  A  good  deal  of 
the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  on  this  subject  has  been  found 
abortive  or  impracticable.  In  Belgium,  for  example,  it  was  resolved 
to  stamp  out  the  disease.  It  was  enacted  in  1895  that  all  cattle 
should  be  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test,  reacting  animals  to  be 
prohibited  from  sale,  unless  slaughtered  for  the  meat  market  within 
a  year.  Compensation  out  of  the  public  funds  was  provided  for 
those  owners  who  consented  to  the  immediate  slaughter  of  react- 
ing animals,  in  the  event  of  the  flesh  of  such  animals  being  condemned 
by  the  market  authorities.  The  result  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 


2  Professor  Koch  has  lately  produced  a  new  preparation  of  tuberculin  (T.O.),  for 
which  he  claims  both  protective  and  remedial  properties.  Administered  to  human 
patients,  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  serious  disturbance  created  by  the  older  culture. 
When  in  Berlin  last  year,  we  were  shown  some  cases  of  lupus  treated  with  injection 
of  tuberculin  (T.O.),  and  were  informed  that  symptoms  of  recovery  were  apparent 
and  encouraging. 
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was  that  of  the  1,400,000  cattle  in  Belgium,  22,000,  or  1-57  per 
cent.,  had  been  tested;  of  these  about  14,000,  or  63-7  per  cent.,  had 
reacted ;  between  3,000  and  4,000  were  slaughtered  at  once,  the 
remainder  being  isolated  while  being  prepared  for  the  market.  About 
40,000£.  had  been  paid  in  compensation,  a  pretty  heavy  drain  upon 
an  exchequer  which  boasts  an  annual  revenue  of  no  more  than 
15,000,000^.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  these 
drastic  regulations  have  been  modified ;  the  attempt  to  stamp  out 
tuberculosis  by  means  of  slaughter,  as  pleuro-pneumonia  and  swine 
fever  have  been  stamped  out  in  Britain,  has  been  abandoned. 

Entering  the  field  late,  British  authorities,  imperial  and  local, 
may  profit  by  the  experience  of  Continental  enterprise.  Fortunately, 
the  road  to  success  has  been  found  by  the  Danish  Government,  with 
the  intelligent  co-operation  of  Danish  farmers,  and  the  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  them  is  well  worth  laying  to  heart  by  our  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  by  British  farmers. 

Before  examining  the  very  remarkable  results  of  the  system 
adopted  in  Denmark,  it  is  desirable  to  record  the  present  state  of 
scientific  opinion  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  tuberculin  as  a  test  of 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  living  animal,  because  it  is  upon 
the  use  of  that  test  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Danish  Government 
hinges  in  grappling  with  this  disease  in  agricultural  stock.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  tuberculin  failed  to  justify  Professor  Koch's 
claim  to  have  discovered  a  protective  and  remedial  agent,  it  was 
natural  that  its  action  as  a  diagnostic  should  also  be  regarded  with 
hesitation  and  suspicion.  Perhaps  the  rehabilitation  of  tuberculin 
and  its  present  position  in  scientific  opinion  may  be  explained  most 
briefly  by  following  the  evidence  of  Professor  McFadyean  in  regard 
to  it. 

Professor  McFadyean  was  appointed  under  the  Eoyal  Commission 
of  1890  to  conduct  experiments  and  observations  into  the  means  of 
recognising  tuberculosis  in  living  animals.  In  the  course  of  these 
experiments  seventy-five  head  of  cattle  were  inoculated  with  tuber- 
culin. Post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  indication  was 
correct  in  fifty-one  cases  and  wrong  in  twenty-four.  Notwithstanding 
this  serious  discrepancy,  Professor  McFadyean  reported  :  '  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  taking  full  account  of  its  imperfections, 
tuberculin  is  the  most  valuable  means  of  diagnosis  in  tuberculosis 
that  we  possess.' 

A  few  years  later,  in  1897,  Professor  McFadyean  appeared  as  a 
witness  before  the  new  Commission,  when  he  explained  that  further 
experience  of  tuberculin,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  ought 
to  be  administered,  had  given  him  complete  confidence  in  it  as  a 
diagnostic  agent.  The  following  passage  from  the  evidence  of  such 
an  eminent  bacteriologist  ought  to  dispel  any  lingering  doubts  among 
agriculturists  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  test.  After  referring  to  the 
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imperfect  conditions  under  which  his  experiments  at  the  instance  of 
the  former  Commission  had  been  conducted,  he  said : — 

Since  that,  experiments  and  observations  made  in  somewhat  different  circum- 
stances have  yielded  entirely  different  results,  and  I  have  the  most  implicit  faith 
in  tuberculin  as  a  test  for  tuberculosis,  when  it  is  used  on  animals  standing  in  their 
own  premises  and  undisturbed.  It  is  not  a  reliable  test  when  used  on  cattle  in  a 
market  or  in  a  slaughter-house,  or  on  any  cattle  that  have  been  shipped  or  trained 
or  otherwise  excited.  That  has  been  found  out  since  I  made  my  report.  .  .  .  Un- 
fortunately the  (former)  Royal  Commission  set  apart  a  very  small  sum  to  test  this 
question  of  diagnosis :  I  think  it  was  1001.  Tuberculin  was  only  newly  introduced 
then,  and  I  could  not  get  anybody  who  would  submit  his  cows  to  the  test.  It  was 
only  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Brown,  who  allowed  me  to  use  the  test  on 
animals  condemned  under  the  Pleuro-pneumonia  Slaughter  Order,  that  I  was  able 
to  make  the  test.  I  got  these  animals  at  slaughter-houses,  and  after  they  had  been 
conveyed  by  rail  or  otherwise  brought  there,  tested  them,  and  then  they  were 
killed  the  next  day,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  errors  were  found.  But  since 
that,  using  it  on  animals  in  their  own  premises,  I  have  found  that  it  is  practically 
infallible.  I  have  notes  here  of  one  particular  case,  where  twenty-five  animals  in 
one  dairy  were  tested,  and  afterwards  all  were  slaughtered.  There  was  only  one 
animal  which  did  not  react,  and  it  was  the  only  animal  not  found  to  be  tuber- 
culous when  killed. 

This,  then,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of 
tuberculin  as  a  test :  the  fluid  must  be  certified  to  have  been  obtained 
by  a  proper  process  of  culture ;  it  must  be  applied  to  animals  not 
disturbed  by  driving,  travel,  or  other  harassing  circumstances,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  animals  must  be  normal,  so  that  the  rise  caused 
by  reaction  may  be  accurately  noted.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  test  affords  no  indication  whatever  of  the  extent  or  degree 
of  disease.  The  reactionary  rise  of  temperature  is  as  great  in  an 
animal  of  which  a  single  organ  is  affected  with  tubercle  as  in  one 
which  is  suffering  from  generalised  tuberculosis  affecting  the  whole 
system. 

In  the  application  of  this  most  valuable  test,  and  in  framing 
precautionary  measures  for  eliminating  tuberculosis  from  agri- 
cultural stock,  the  Danish  Government  have  led  the  van  of  Europe, 
under  the  sagacious  guidance  of  Professor  Bang  of  Copenhagen.  In 
1893  the  legislature  voted  50,000  crowns  (nearly  3,000^.)  a  year  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  to  be  administered  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  assisting  such  stockowners  as  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  detection  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  total  public  revenue  of  Denmark  amounts  to  less  than 
4,000,OOOL,  the  courage  of  this  policy  becomes  apparent ;  and  so 
large  was  the  measure  of  success  attending  it,  that  the  grant  has  now 
been  increased  to  5,625£.  a  year. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1896  the  owners  of  5,306  herds  of  dairy  cows  had 
submitted  their  animals,  numbering  144,800,  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
Among  these,  1,132  herds  were  found  completely  free  from  the 
disease.  Of  the  total  number  of  144,800,  the  presence  of  tuberculosis 
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was  denounced  by  the  test  in  45,800  animals,  31-7  per  cent.  The 
unsound  animals,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  the  gratuitous  application  of  the  test,  were  isolated 
from  the  sound  ones.  This  isolation  is  not  such  a  serious  matter  as 
may  appear.  In  the  farms  visited  by  the  British  Commissioners  it 
was  effected  by  erecting  a  movable  wooden  partition  across  the  long 
byre  or  cowshed  which  is  a  prominent  feature  in  all  Danish  farms. 
The  sound  animals  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  partition,  reacting 
animals  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of  each  spring  and  autumn  the 
sound  section  is  re-tested  ;  and  in  proportion  as  tuberculous  animals 
are  got  rid  of,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  do  gradually, 
by  sending  them  to  market  for  slaughter,  the  partition  is  moved  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  herd.  This  is  not  an  ideal  method  of 
isolation,  especially  in  Denmark,  where  cows  never  move  outside  the 
house  during  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  but  it  has  proved 
effective  in  practice. 

In  view  of  the  suspicion  with  which  it  has  been  anticipated  that 
British  farmers  would  regard  the  adoption  of  a  test  by  which  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  their  stock  might  be  shown  to  be  suffering  from 
an  incurable  disease,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no 
interference  with  the  Danish  farmer's  liberty  in  dealing  with  the 
unsound  animals.  He  may  send  them  to  the  slaughter-house, 
subject  to  prescribed  and  rational  inspection  of  the  carcass  ;  he  may 
keep  them  to  supply  milk  to  such  dealers  as  do  not  insist  on  a  clean 
bill  of  health  among  the  stock ;  he  may  even  breed  from  them,  for  it 
has  been  proved  to  Professor  Bang's  satisfaction  that  the  risk  of 
strictly  hereditary  transmission  of  tuberculosis  is  very  slight,  not 
more  than  0'3  or  0'4  per  cent,  of  all  the  calves  born  being  affected 
in  this  way.  Undoubtedly  many  calves  contract  the  disease  through 
the  milk  of  tuberculous  dams,  but  this  can  be  securely  guarded 
against  by  separating  the  calf  from  the  dam  and  boiling  the  milk. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  result  of  five  years  of  this  system  upon 
the  dairy  stock  of  a  typical  farm,  Thurebylille,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Copenhagen. 


- 

Reacting  Section 

Sound  Section 

Number  reacting  in 
Sound  Section 

April  1892  . 

131 

77 



October  1892 

— 

77 

7 

May  1893    . 

90 

103 

10 

October  1893 



107 

1 

April  1894  . 

81 

122 

2 

October  1894 



119 

1  (?) 

May  1895    . 

69 

136 

2  +  1  ? 

October  1895 

— 

132 

2 

April  1896  . 

54 

149 

7 

October  1896       . 

48 

147 

7  +  2? 

May  1897    . 

49 

155 

6 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  test  was  first  applied  in  1892, 
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nearly  two-thirds  of  the  animals  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
whereas  in  May  1897  three-fourths  of  the  stock  were  in  the  sound 
section.  Tuberculin  was  injected  into  the  155  animals  in  this  section 
on  the  evening  before  Professor  Bang  conducted  us  to  visit  the  farm  ; 
the  temperatures  were  taken  in  our  presence,  and  only  six  reactions 
were  obtained.  Three  of  the  reacting  animals — cows — were  placed 
among  the  isolated  unsound  animals  ;  the  other  three — a  bull  and 
two  calves — were  slaughtered  for  the  meat  market,  and  were  found 
to  be  very  slightly  affected  with  tuberculosis,  in  certain  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  only. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  isolation  were  perfect  and  heredity  not  to 
be  reckoned  a  common  source  of  infection,  why  should  there  be  any 
tuberculous  animals  in  the  sound  section,  seeing  that  animals  which 
have  once  reacted  are  never  replaced  among  the  healthy  stock  ?  The 
answer  is  that,  even  if  perfect  isolation  of  the  unsound  can  be  carried 
out  under  the  same  roof  which  covers  the  sound  animals,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  animals  purchased  from  outside  developing 
disease  contracted  elsewhere  between  the  half-yearly  testings.  But, 
between  these  periods,  the  disease  can  scarcely  develop  itself  so 
rapidly  as  to  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  sound  animals  in  the 
same  section. 

Instances  of  the  working  of  Professor  Bang's  system  on  other 
farms  might  be  adduced  in  which  the  results  have  been  equally 
gratifying.  Dairy  farming  and  stock  rearing  are  the  chief 
industries  of  Denmark ;  Danish  farmers  have  been  quick  to  recognise 
the  value  of  the  remedies  which  their  Government  were  so  prompt 
to  supply.  If  our  Board  of  Agriculture  adopt  the  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission  and  undertake  the  culture  and  gratuitous 
distribution  of  tuberculin,  on  conditions  of  subsequent  management 
similar  to  those  prescribed  in  Denmark,  will  British  farmers  and 
stockowners  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest  as  to  refuse  the  boon  ? 3 
There  seems  to  prevail  some  apprehension  on  this  question,  but  one 
would  hesitate  to  admit  the  inferiority  of  our  people  to  the  Danes  in 
common-sense.  Speaking  from  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance 
with  North-country  farmers,  I  should  expect  them,  at  least,  to 
accept  the  offer  with  considerable  eagerness. 

*  The  Commissioners  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  gratuitous  distribution  of 
tuberculin,  on  the  basis  of  50,000  animals  being  treated  in  the  first  year.  After  pro- 
viding 600Z.  as  the  initial  cost  of  fitting  up  a  laboratory  capable  of  turning  out 
100,000  doses  annually,  they  reckon  the  expenses  of  preparing  tuberculin  at  Zd.  each 
dose  =  625Z.  for  50,000  doses,  and  fees  to  veterinary  surgeons  at  2s.  per>nimal  =  5,000/. 
In  addition  to  this  there  would  be  the  expenses  of  the  staff  Probably  these  might  be 
represented  by  an  annual  payment  to  the  Veterinary  College,  as  in  Denmark,  and  the 
total  charge  on  the  public  is  not  so  formidable  as  to  cause  anxiety  to  a  ^nation  with 
resources  like  Great  Britain's,  even  if  we  had  to  postpone  further  advance  towards  a 
free  tobacco  pipe.  The  total  estimated  charge  on  the  public  revenue^of  one  hundred 
and  odd  millions  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  is  actually  not  more  than  Denmark  has 
been  paying  annually  for  several  years  out  of  her  four  millions ! 
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"Whether  we  like  it  or  no,  we  are  soon  to  be  forced  to  adopt  some 
means  of  lessening  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  pedigree 
stock.  The  recent  action  of  the  French  Government,  in  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  breeding  stock  which  has  not  stood  the  tuberculin 
test,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  other  States,  and  we  must  prepare  to 
take  action  if  we  do  not  wish  foreign  markets  closed  against  us 
altogether.  Meanwhile,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  agricultural  societies 
throughout  the  land  to  instruct  their  members  as  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  combined  effort  to  reduce  this  fell  disease  to  a  minimum 
by  the  adoption  of  the  simple,  rational  means  provided  by  advancing 
science. 

In  regard  to  precautions  against  contracting  disease  by  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  or  milk  containing  tuberculous  matter,  the 
Commissioners  make  a  number  of  recommendations  which  will,  no 
doubt,  receive  careful  attention  from  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  chiefly  of  administrative  details,  it  is 
undesirable  to  examine  them  in  this  place.  Among  them,  however, 
are  two  or  three  which  concern  very  closely  either  the  general  public, 
the  producer,  or  both. 

We  enjoy  at  the  present  time  what  passes  for  a  system  of  meat 
inspection,  but  it  is  full  of  imperfection,  and,  besides,  is  the  cause 
of  a  good  deal  of  injustice.  There  exist,  it  seems,  no  standard 
instructions  for  the  guidance  of  meat  inspectors,  prescribing  the 
degree  of  tubercular  disease  which  ought  to  cause  a  carcass,  or  part 
thereof,  to  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  food.  In  Germany  and  other 
Continental  States  inspection  is  conducted  on  well-defined  principles, 
and  no  meat  is  destroyed  except  what  cannot  be  rendered  innocuous 
either  by  separating  and  destroying  the  unsound  portions  or  by 
sterilisation.  But  in  British  markets,  every  medical  officer  of  health 
is  left  to  exercise  his  own  discretion  as  to  what  is  fit  or  unfit  for 
food,  and,  in  consequence,  there  exists  the  widest  possible  dis- 
crepancy in  the  practice  at  various  places.  In  Edinburgh,  Sheffield,, 
and  Belfast,  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  any  degree  or  in  any 
organ  is  held  to  justify  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  a  carcass. 
In  Manchester,  in  carcasses  where  the  disease  is  localised,  the 
affected  parts  only  are  removed  and  destroyed,  the  remainder  being 
passed  for  sale.  In  the  City  of  London,  again,  the  inspector  seizes 
only  those  carcasses  in  which  the  disease  is  generalised  and  the  meat 
in  poor,  watery  condition.  It  is  only  necessary  to  describe  such  a 
chaotic  state  of  affairs  to  show  the  urgent  need  of  a  uniform  system, 
if  it  were  only  in  fairness  to  producers  and  butchers.  Where  the 
standard  of  inspection  is  so  strict  as  to  cause  the  seizure  of  every 
carcass  exhibiting  traces  of  tuberculosis,  there  must  be  a  lamentable 
waste  of  good  meat,  and  unnecessary  loss  inflicted  on  butchers. 
They  exercise  greater  discrimination  in  Germany.  In  that  country 
meat  inspectors  are  all  qualified  veterinary  surgeons ;  in  Great 
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Britain  no  respect  is  paid  to  the  adage  ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit 
Mercurius ;  anybody  is  fit  for  a  meat  inspector,  no  matter  what  may 
have  been  his  previous  training  or  vocation.  Accordingly,  the 
Parliamentary  return 4  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  among  the 
meat  inspectors  of  our  large  towns  are  men  who  have  adorned  the 
spheres  of  carpenter,  bricklayer,  florist,  builder,  stonemason,  school- 
teacher, tram-conductor,  policeman,  &c. 

The  returns  for  1895  from  the  public  abattoirs  of  twenty-nine  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Saxony  reveal  the  careful  discrimination 
exercised  in  the  seizure  of  tuberculous  meat.  Tuberculosis  was 
detected  in  22,758  carcasses,  being  27*48  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  animals  slaughtered.  Under  such  regulations  as  those  in 
force  in  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  or  Sheffield  (provided  inspection  in  those 
towns  were  effectively  carried  out),  the  whole  of  these  22,758  carcasses 
would  have  been  seized  and  destroyed  without  compensation. 

But  in  Saxony  they  were  dealt  with  as  follows :  of  the  total  numher  of  22,758 
carcasses  showing  tuberculous  lesions,  21,062,  or  92£  per  cent.,  were  passed  as  Jit  for 
food ;  1,256  carcasses,  or  about  5£  per  cent.,  were  disposed  of  in  the  Freibank  as 
inferior  meat,  at  a  fixed  cheap  rate  ;  and  the  remainder,  440  carcasses,  or  2  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  pronounced  tuberculous  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  were  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  food  and  destroyed.3 

Under  the  British  system,  or  want  of  system,  of  inspection,  the  injus- 
tice to  the  producer  and  the  absence  of  security  to  the  consumer  would 
be  equally  obvious,  even  if  all  the  meat  consumed  were  produced  at 
home,  but  both  become  glaring  when  the  inspection  of  foreign  sup- 
plies is  taken  into  account. 

First,  as  to  animals  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  When 
the  Commissioners  visited  Deptford  last  summer  they  found  that  the 
work  of  inspection  of  the  vast  number  of  animals  slaughtered  there 
(amounting  on  an  average  to  about  2,700  per  week)  was  com- 
mitted to  a  single  individual,  who  said  that  sometimes  he  had  to 
inspect  one  thousand  carcasses  in  a  day  ;  which  means  that  he  had  to 
examine  one  hundred  carcasses  per  hour  in  a  day  of  ten  hours !  What 
possible  safeguard  can  be  looked  for  in  such  a  preposterous  performance  ? 
It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  there  is  very  little  tuberculosis  among 
imported  cattle,  which  it  is  supposed  consist  chiefly  of  beasts  driven 
off  American  prairies ;  but  that  is  a  pure  assumption,  seeing  that, 
under  present  regulations,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy 
information.  That  tuberculosis  does  exist  among  American  cattle 
appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Holman,  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the 
Deptford  division  of  Kent,  who,  being  directed  in  1894  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  inspect  the  lungs  only  of  Canadian  cattle  for  the 
detection  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  found  tuberculosis  in  32  cases  out 
of  7,255,  although,  as  he  stated,  he  directed  no  special  attention  to 
that  disease. 

4  H.  C.  74,  1896.  s  Report,  p.  9. 
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The  vast  quantity  of  dead  meat  imported  from  abroad  practically 
undergoes  no  inspection  for  tuberculosis.  The  carcasses  consigned  to 
a  public  meat  market  are  subject  to  inspection  when  the  cotton 
coverings  are  removed  on  delivery,  but  the  offal  and  internal  organs 
have  been  removed  before  shipment;  and  carcasses  consigned  to 
private  vendors  generally  escape  inspection  altogether. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  there  is  any  special  or  serious 
danger  to  the  consumer  from  imported  meat,  alive  or  dead.  But  it 
is  clear  that,  to  subject  the  home  producer's  supplies  to  a  stringent, 
arbitrary,  and  fluctuating  system  of  inspection,  and  to  allow  the 
foreign  producer  to  evade  it,  is  to  lay  an  unjust  disability  upon  the 
native  industry.  Either  meat  inspection  is  a  costly  and  laborious 
superfluity,  or  it  should  be  uniformly  applied  to  all  meat  alike,  foreign 
and  colonial,  as  well  as  British. 

The  excellent  uniformity  of  meat  inspection  which  has  been 
attained  in  Germany,  France,  Denmark,  &c.,  cannot  be  emulated  in 
Great  Britain  so  long  as  private  slaughter-houses  are  allowed  to  exist. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  overwhelming.  There  are  upwards  of 
400  private  slaughter-houses  in  the  metropolitan  area :  it  does  not 
require  much  effort  to  understand  how  much  more  simple  would  be 
the  duty  of  inspection  if  all  the  slaughtering  in  the  metropolis  were 
carried  on  in  six  or  eight  public  abattoirs,  well  equipped,  well  lighted, 
and  with  the  best  sanitary  appliances.  Innumerable  objections 
will  be — have  been — raised  against  this  much-needed  reform ; 
expense,  vested  interests,  use  and  wont  have  all  been  urged  as 
insuperable  barriers  in  such  a  vast  city  as  London.  The  answer  is 
that  in  Glasgow — no  mean  city — the  reform  has  been  effected  with- 
out creating  the  slightest  discontent,  and  with  the  best  possible 
results.  In  this  respect  Scotland  is  as  far  ahead  of  England  as  Saxony 
is  ahead  of  Scotland ;  but  Scottish  local  authorities  enjoy  a  power 
which  English  ones  do  not  possess  and  ought  to  have  conferred  on 
them.  In  a  Scottish  burgh,  when  the  Commissioners  have  provided 
a  public  slaughter-house,  no  other  place  within  their  boundaries  may 
be  used  for  slaughtering,  and  the  public  is  indemnified  against  loss  on 
the  outlay  on  public  abattoirs  by  the  charges  exacted  from  butchers 
using  them,  which  form  a  sure  source  of  revenue.  Sometimes,  as  in 
Glasgow,  the  owners  of  private  slaughter-houses  are  compensated  for 
the  suppression  of  their  establishments  by  being  admitted  on  pre- 
ferential terms  to  the  use  of  the  public  abattoirs ;  they  soon  realise 
the  advantage  of  a  centralised  system,  and  in  no  single  instance  was  any 
complaint  on  that  score  brought  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
part  of  Scottish  butchers.  The  difficulty  which  has  thus  been  overcome 
in  Scotland — in  towns  on  the  scale  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — ought 
not  to  prove  insuperable  in  England.  It  has  already  been  got  round 
in  Carlisle  and  West  Hartlepool  by  withholding  new  licences,  and  the 
gradual  abandonment  of  the  old  private  slaughter-houses  in  favour  of 
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the  public  abattoirs.  As  long,  however,  as  the  law  favours  the 
maintenance  of  private  killing-dens,  so  long  is  there  direct  discourage- 
ment to  the  enterprise  of  municipal  authorities  in  the  erection  of 
model  abattoirs.  The  case  of  Belfast  provides  a  warning.  Twenty, 
five  years  ago  the  corporation  erected  a  very  excellent  public 
slaughter-house  in  a  convenient  situation,  and  the  private  slaughter- 
houses in  the  town  were  reduced  from  thirty  to  five,  by  lapse  and 
non-renewal  of  licences.  But,  in  order  to  escape  the  over-stringent 
standard  of  inspection,  most  of  the  butchers  use  slaughter-houses 
outside  the  municipal  boundaries,  and  in  Belfast,  as  in  Dublin,  the 
public  abattoir  is  to  a  large  extent  boycotted. 

The  Commissioners  have  reported  against  compensation  being 
paid  to  the  owners  of  carcasses  seized  for  tuberculosis.  It  is  the  only 
point  on  which  their  Keport  is  not  unanimous,  and,  as  one  of  the 
minority,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  reopen  the 
discussion  in  these  pages.  I  may  point  out,  however,  that  the 
grievance  of  which  butchers  complain — namely,  of  paying  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  because  of  the  presence  of  a  disease  which,  in  many 
cases,  gives  absolutely  no  outward  indication  whereby  it  may  be 
recognised — would  be  very  greatly  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  uniform 
and  discriminating  regulations  for  inspection  and  condemnation. 
The  instances  would  be  exceedingly  rare  of  animals,  for  which  a  fair 
price  had  been  paid,  being  proved  on  slaughter  to  be  so  badly 
diseased  as  to  warrant  an  order  for  their  destruction.  Such  cases 
are  almost  invariably  limited  to  a  grade  of  stock — worn  out  milch 
cows  or  old  bulls — for  which  small  prices  are  current,  animals  with 
which  high-class  butchers  will  have  nothing  to  do.  The  Butchers' 
Association  themselves  make  no  claim  for  compensation  in  the  event 
of  seizure  of  animals  for  which  less  has  been  paid  than  eight  or  ten 
pounds  a  piece. 

With  respect  to  the  milk  supply,  from  which  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  danger  of  infection  is  much  greater  than  from  meat,  even 
pending  the  regulations  which  may  be  adopted  for  eliminating 
tuberculosis  from  dairy  stock  in  general,  the  public  have  the  means 
of  protecting  themselves  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  their  own 
hands.  Not  only  may  milk — even  tuberculous  milk — be  rendered 
absolutely  innocuous  by  sterilising  or  boiling,  but  there  exist  in 
nearly  all  large  towns  establishments  where  the  most  rigid  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  ensure  an  untainted  supply.  Customers  are  not 
always  willing  to  pay  the  higher  price  which  these  precautions  render 
it  necessary  for  the  vendor  to  charge ;  but  dairy  produce,  even  in 
those  establishments  which  derive  their  supply  only  from  farms 
under  periodical  veterinary  examination,  is  both  abundant  and  cheap. 
To  some  persons  milk  is  milk,  and  they  see  no  reason  for  the 
scrupulous  tradesman's  extra  charge  of  a  few  pence  a  gallon ;  but 
they  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the  risk  incurred. 
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One  reassuring  feature  remains  to  be  referred  to.  That  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  and  milk  per  head  of  the  population  has  vastly 
increased  during,  say,  the  last  forty-five  years,  cannot  be  disputed. 
Were  meat  and  milk  the  constant  and  imminent  source  of  danger 
which  might  be  supposed,  there  ought  to  have  become  manifest  a 
corresponding  increase  in  tuberculous  disease  among  human  beings. 
That  has  not  been  the  case^;  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  during 
that  period  a  steady  diminution  in  the  mortality  attributed  to  tuber- 
culosis. Too  much  reliance,  however,  cannot  be  laid  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  returns,  which  has  been  '  to  an  important  extent 
obscured  by  increasing  accuracy  of  diagnosis,  by  changes  in  nomen- 
clature (of  disease),  and  by  the  different  extent  to  which  deaths  have 
been  certified  during  the  forty-five  years  in  question.'  Indeed,  when 
regard  is  paid  to  the  effect  of  sanitary  progress  on  the  general  health 
of  the  population,  the  inference  from  the  Registrar-General's  mortality 
returns  seems  to  be  that  the  death-rate  from  tubercular  disease  in 
young  children,  who  consume  more  milk  than  older  persons,  has  not 
fallen  in  proportion  to  that  at  other  ages.  Death  from  tubercular 
disease  at  all  ages  has  steadily  fallen  from  3,483  per  million  during 
1851-60  to  2,112  per  million  during  1891-95— a  diminution  of  39'1 
per  cent.  Taking  the  age  from  fifteen  years  to  forty-five  as  what 
may  be  regarded  the  chief  meat-consuming  period  of  life,  the  dimi- 
nution of  death  from  tubercular  disease  is  shown  to  range  from  52'8 
per  cent,  at  the  age-period  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  to  3O8  per  cent, 
at  the  age-period  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years — truly  an  immense 
reduction,  which  would  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  that 
meat  is  a  frequent  source  of  infection.  But  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  shows  that  the  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis  at  the  peculiarly  milk-consuming  period  of  life  shows  no 
similar  abatement. 

For  the  age-period  0-5  years,  there  has  also  been  a  reduction  in  death  from 
tubercular  disease  in  all  forms  from  5,764  per  million  living  at  that  age  in  1851-60 
to  4,155  La  1891-95,  a  diminution  of  27'9  per  cent.  This  reduction  is,  however, 
but  little  more  than  half  that  which  has  taken  place  at  the  age-periods  15-20  years 
and  20-25  years ;  and  when  \ve  come  to  examine  that  form  of  tubercular  disease — 
namely,  tabes  mesenterica— which  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  infection  received 
by  the  digestive  tract,  we  find  that,  whilst  at  the  age-period  0-5  years,  when  milk 
forms  so  important  an  article  of  diet,  the  rate  of  death  per  million  living  has  shown 
first  increase,  then  decrease,  yet  the  rate  which  stood  at  1,625  during  1851-60  had 
only  fallen  to  1,577  for  the  period  1891-95,  a  diminution  of  but  3'0  per  cent.  In 
this  connection  we  feel  it  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  term  tabes  mesen- 
terica, as  used  in  our  death  records,  is  very  indefinite,  and  that  it  has  comprised, 
and  doubtless  still  comprises,  a  considerable  amount  of  death  from  certain  diar- 
rhceal  affections  which  are  not  really  tubercular.  But  whilst  this  is  so,  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  rate  of  mortality  from  tabes  mesenterica  which,  more  than 
any  other,  represents  tuberculosis  in  infancy,  has  signally  failed  to  undergo  any 
noteworthy  diminution  during  the  very  period  of  sanitary  progress  which  has  been 
associated  with  such  substantial  diminution  of  death  from  tubercular  affections  at 
all  ages  in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  this  result  has  coincided  in  point  of  time 
with  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  milk. 
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On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Commission  may 
be  regarded  as  full  of  encouragement.  The  means  are  indicated,  if 
not  of  eradicating,  at  all  events  of  very  greatly  diminishing,  tubercu- 
losis among  domestic  animals,  and  thus  to  a  corresponding  extent 
removing  a  very  insidious  and  constant  source  of  a  disease  to  which 
some  pathologists  attribute  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  human 
mortality  in  Western  Europe. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
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THE  BATTLE   OF  OMDURMAN  AND 
THE  MUSSULMAN  WORLD 


IN  an  article  headed  '  The  Pan-Islamic  Eevival,'  which  appeared  ir* 
this  Eeview  in  October  last,  \  pointed  out  how  the  Islamic 
world  had  been  slowly  but  surely  awakening  to  its  sense  of  danger 
and  responsibility  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  how  the  Greco-Turkish 
war  had  opportunely  facilitated  -the  progress  of  the  Pan-Islamic 
revival.  I  also  made  a  few  reflections  thereon,  to  show  how  the- 
several  Christian  Powers  holding  sway  over  Islamic  people,  and 
particularly  England  and  Eussia,  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  that 
tremendous  movement.  Since  then  the  most  remarkable  events- 
concerning  the  Mussulman  world  have  been  the  signing  of  an 
Anglo-French  convention,  by  which  an  important  Muslim  empire 
(Sokoto)  and  its^dependencies  in  East  Africa  have  come  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Queen-Empress  ;  the  cutting-up  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  into  spheres  of  influence  and  opening  it  to  the  commerce  of 
the  civilised  world,  by  which  some  fifty  millions  of  warlike  Chinese 
Mussulmans  have  come  into  direct  political  and  commercial  contact 
with  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  which  are  vying  with  each  other  to 
establish  exclusive  influence  over  them ;  and  lastly,  the  fall  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
army  under  the  Sirdar.  Every  one  of  the  above  events  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  an  article  for  itself,  in  order  to  show 
its  independent  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  Islamic  cause  and 
the  prospects  of  England  as  the  greatest  Mussulman  Power  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  this  article,  however,  I  shall  confine  my 
observations  to  the  last,  principally  because  of  its  urgent  and  pressing 
importance. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  pointed  out  in  some  English  and 
American  journals  that  the  war  between  the  Mahdi  and  the  Sirdar  was 
a  war  between  Isldm  and  Christianity — that  the  victory  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  army  over  the  Dervishes  was  a  victory  of  the  Cross  over  the 
Crescent.  A  little  explanation  is  necessary  to  expose  this  error.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  Mahdi  had  no  political  recognition  what- 
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ever  in  the  Mussulman  world.  He  was  an  avowed  rebel  to  the 
Governments  of  Egypt  and  Turkey.  He  had  succeeded  in  organising 
a  number  of  lawless  Arabs,  who  increased  in  strength  with  his 
successes,  and  defied  the  Turks  no  less  than  the  Christians  up  to 
the  last.  It  is  true  that  Gordon  had  offered,  in  a  letter,  that  the 
Mahdi  should  be  considered  the  Sultan  of  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Sudan  if  he  would  accept  certain  conditions.  It  is  not  known, 
however,  that  Gordon  had  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
to  recognise  the  Mahdi  as  a  lawful  ruler  on  any  condition.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  Khedival  Government  always  looked  upon  him  as  a 
rebel,  though  it  could  not  prevent  him  from  being  the  de  facto  ruler 
of  one  of  its  own  conquered  provinces.  The  Egyptian  and  the 
Turkish  Muslims,  therefore,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  the 
least  sympathy  with  the  political  ambition  of  the  Mahdi.  Not 
having  recognised  him  in  any  way,  the  Government  of  the  Khedive 
did  not  send  any  declaration  of  war  to  him  before  despatching  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  to  Khartum.  Little  as  he  was  politically 
recognised,  religiously  he  was  recognised  even  less  by  the  Mussulman 
world. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Sitnni  Mussulmans  that  a  Mahdi 
(monitor,  guide,  or  leader)  would  arise  among  them,  in  some  unknown 
day,  who  would  initiate  the  whole  world  into  the  mysteries  of  Isl£m, 
and  thus  obtain  universal  glorification  for  the  God  of  the  Prophet. 
Some  maintain  that  there  arises  one  Mahdi  in  each  century  for 
purifying  the  Islamic  peoples  and  eliminating  corruptions  of  belief 
from  the  faithful.  The  Shias  believe  that  the  twelfth  Imam,  a  lost 
descendant  of  the  Prophet,  would  reappear  on  some  unknown  day, 
and  he  would  represent  the  real  Mahdi  or  Imam  prophesied. 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  the  Dervish  leader,  claimed  to  be  the  real  Mahdi. 
But  to  claim  is  one  thing ;  to  be  accepted  is  another.  Beyond  the 
little  knot  of  his  followers  no  one  recognised  him  as  an  inspired 
guide.  Many  Mohammedan  journals  described  him  as  the  false 
Mahdi,  or  the  Pretender.  His  successor,  Abdullah,  who  called  him- 
self a  Khalifa,  or  Lieutenant  of  the  Mahdi,  was  not  even  recognised 
by  some  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed  Ahmed  himself.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Khalifa  did  not  fight  at  Omdurman  as  a 
champion  of  the  Muslim  world  or  as  a  defender  of  the  Islamic  faith. 
The  majority  of  the  Egyptian  army  that  fought  so  well  against  the 
Khalifa  were  Mohammedans.  Surely  they  would  not  have  fought 
against  their  own  co-religionists  had  it  been  a  war  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Islam  or  for  the  propagation  of  the  Cross.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Khedival  Crescent,  along  with  the  Union  Jack,  is  floating 
over  the  ruins  of  Khartum. 

But,  though  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  Mahdi's  rule  and  no 
veneration  for  his  person,  the  splendid  valour,  the  unexampled 
fortitude  and  devotion,  the  unsurpassed  resignation  and  courage 
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which  the  Dervishes  displayed  in  the  field  have  won  for  them 
universal  sympathy  and  respect.  The  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  martial 
qualities,  and  particularly  of  the  Mussulmans,  are  filled  with  pride  at 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Sudanese  Arabs.  As  one  of  the  war  corre- 
spondents has  impartially  observed,  '  Such  acts  of  bravery  have  never 
been  known  in  history  or  romance.'  Eight  or  wrong,  the  Dervishes 
sincerely  believed  that  they  were  fighting  for  their  faith  and  father- 
land. One  may  strongly  denounce  the  Mahdi,  but  one  can  hardly 
withhold  sympathy  from  his  ignorant  followers.  Nothing  can 
describe  their  condition  better  than  the  immortal  verses  of  the  late 
Laureate : 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volley'd  and  thundered ; 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 

Boldly  they  rode  and  well 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death. 

When  Muslims  heard  the  account  of  the  two  hundred  Dervishes 
gathering  round  their  black  flag,  refusing  to  part  with  it,  but  courting 
death  to  save  it,  their  last  survivor  bleeding  from  unnumbered 
wounds,  standing  motionless  like  a  statue  and  expiring  flag  in 
hand,  many  a  silent  tear  fell  from  their  eyes.  When  the  numbers  of 
the  dead  and  wounded  in  the  Dervish  camp  became  known  (eleven 
thousand  killed  and  sixteen  thousand  wounded),  a  shudder  went 
round  the  Mussulman  world,  none  the  less  painful  because  the 
majority  of  the  efficient  army  opposed  to  the  Dervishes  was  composed 
of  Muslims.  The  Egyptians  and  the  Turks,  who  had  every  reason  to 
crush  the  power  of  the  Mahdi,  perhaps  felt  more  than  any  other 
section  of  the  Muslims  the  unexpectedly  fearful  loss  of  Muslim 
lives. 

As  the  correspondents  have  described,  it  was  most  painful  for 
the  English  to  shoot  down  such  brave  foes.  How  much  more  painful 
would  it  have  been  for  the  Egyptians  to  annihilate  their  fellow 
believers  before  they  ever  got  any  chance  to  retaliate  at  all !  Modern 
history  does  not  record  a  single  instance  of  such  a  tremendous  loss 
of  life,  on  one  side  only,  in  a  single  battle  of  a  few  hours'  duration. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  some  Muslim  soldiers,  after  reading  the  account 
of  the  battle,  cried  aloud,  'Would  that  such  brave  people  had 
possessed  modern  guns  in  order  to  provide  better  sport  to  their 
equally  brave  enemy  ! ' 

That  remark  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  first 
lessons  learnt  by  Muslim  monarchs  and  statesmen  from  the  battle  on 
the  Nile.  It  has  been  proved  once  more,  if  indeed  it  needed, 
proof,  that  Mohammedans  have  preserved  intact  the  conviction  in 
the  truth  of  their  religion,  of  which  they  have  been  always  proud, 
and  also  all  the  martial  qualities  which  they  have  inherited  from 
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their  forefathers,  and  by  which  they  once  acquired  a  world-wide 
empire. 

Mohammedan  statesmen  know  that  the  Dervishes  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Arabs  who  conquered  Syria  and  Egypt  during  the 
Khalifate  of  Omar,  and  that  they  have  lost  neither  the  physique  nor 
the  religious  zeal  which  characterised  their  distinguished  ancestors. 
Yet  all  their  martial  qualities  failed  to  bring  them  victory — nay, 
were  altogether  useless  in  preventing  their  utter  annihilation.  It 
was  not  altogether  a  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  some  critics  ;  because  the  Dervishes  showed  a  great  many 
qualities  of  the  mind,  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  possessed 
some  matter  of  a  splendid  kind.  It  was  a  victory  of  the  latest 
scientific  instruments  well  directed,  and  of  military  discipline  well 
maintained,  over  swords  and  spears  in  the  hands  of  splendid  hordes 
of  men,  whose  nearest  approach  to  the  enemy  was  about  a  thousand 
yards  from  the  guns.  Before  they  had  time  to  think  whence  the 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  arrived,  or  an  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  their  weapons,  they  were  entirely  destroyed.  Muslim  statesmen 
knew  also  that  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  Dervish  battle  and 
destruction  a  great  European  army,  quite  as  well  armed  as  the 
Sirdar's  force,  and  equally  well  generalled,  had  come  to  grief  when 
opposed  by  a  portion  of  the  army  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  were 
decidedly  inferior  in  personal  valour  and  physique  to  the  Dervishes, 
and  only  slightly  superior  to  them  in  a  veneer  of  civilisation.  The 
Abyssinians  were  well  trained  in  the  use  of  rifles  and — thanks  to 
Eussia  and  France — were  well  provided  with  the  latest  guns.  That 
advantage,  however,  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world — it  gave 
the  nation  of  the  Negus  a  place  among  the  powerful  nations  of  the 
globe ;  the  absence  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  effaced  the  dominion  of 
the  Mahdi  from  the  map  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Muslims  cannot  help  comparing  the  result  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Afridis  with  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  expedition  into  the  land  of  the  Bagharas.  Intellectually, 
perhaps,  the  Afridis  and  the  Bagharas  are  on  an  equal  level ;  but 
the  Afridis  knew  the  value  of  their  own  rifles  and  the  destructive 
nature  of  the  artillery  of  their  enemy,  which  the  Bagharas  evidently 
did  not  know.  The  Afridis  refused  to  face  the  British  artillery,  but 
stuck  to  their  guns  and  killed  not  a  few  of  the  British  officers  in 
the  Indian  army.  They  never  expected  to  be  successful  against  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  long  run,  but  being  good  shots  and 
possessing  good  rifles,  they  caused  enormous  injury  to  life  and 
property  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Sir  William  Lockhart  is,  if  anything, 
superior  to  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  in  military  knowledge,  but  he  had 
to  fight  with  men  who  not  only  possessed  good  arms,  but  some  of 
whom  were  also  trained  in  military  schools  in  India.  The  Bagharas 
gave  little  trouble  to  the  Sirdar,  but  simply  wasted  their  lives. 
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The  lesson  -which  the  battle  at  Omdurman  has  taught  the  Muslim 
States  is,  that  it  is  useless,  for  defensive  purposes,  to  have  merely  a 
large  but  irregular,  ill-provided,  and  ill-disciplined  army  ;  that  it  is 
essential  for  their  existence  as  independent  States  to  give  up  the 
antiquated  ideas  of  warfare  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  early 
Khalifas,  and  to  study  the  art  of  war  as  understood  and  practised  in 
modern  States,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
weapons  of  destruction.  Probably  the  battle  on  the  Nile  will 
be  the  very  last  fought  by  any  Muslim  people  with  swords  and  spears 
as  opposed  to  rifles  and  artillery.  The  Sultan's  army  is  inferior  to 
none  in  military  equipments,  and  Abd  el  Hamid's  hobby  for  the  latest 
European  military  inventions  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  com- 
ments. The  Ameer  Abd  er  Eahman  Khan  is  a  lover  of  good  guns. 
He  has  been  silently  preparing  in  Cabul,  under  European  super- 
vision, one  of  the  best  arsenals  in  Asia.  Every  week  he  receives 
something  from  Europe  for  the  improvement  of  his  forces.  His 
army  not  only  learns  the  use  of  the  best  weapons,  but  practises  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  as  its  success  in  putting  down  rebellions  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  amply  proves.  The  empire  of  the  Shah 
has  not  had  a  big  war  for  a  long  time,  but  prudence  dictated  to 
the  late  Shah,  in  his  peaceful  reign,  to  organise  his  army  and  to 
establish  extensive  arsenals  in  the  country ;  while  necessity  compels 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Persian  throne  not  only  to  maintain  the 
existing  military  establishments,  but  also  to  increase  and  supplement 
them  almost  every  month.  The  only  country  that  seems  deficient 
in  modern  discipline  is  Morocco.  But  the  comparative  vicinity  of 
that  country,  and  its  identity  of  race,  language,  and  religion  with  the 
people  of  the  Sudan,  will  soon  rouse  the  Moorish  monarch  to  his 
sense  of  responsibility.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  very  soon 
that  the  gunmakers  of  Birmingham  were  extremely  busy  with  orders 
from  different  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  I  am  afraid  the 
Tsar's  proposal  for  disarmament  will  nowhere  be  more  coldly 
received  than  in  Mohammedan  countries.  The  Tsar  appealing  to 
Muslim  monarchs  for  disarmament  is  like  the  wolf  desiring  the  sheep 
to  get  rid  of  their  horns. 

The  victory  at  Omdurman  makes  England  the  complete  mistress  of 
the  Mle.  It  gives  her  also  the  government  of  the  Eastern  Sudan  and 
a  wide  field  for  conquest  into  Central  and  Western  Sudan.  It 
means,  at  no  distant  date,  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  her  in- 
fluence over  a  great  many  Arab  tribes  and  principalities  which  form  a 
link  between  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  and  the  empire  of  Sokoto, 
which  England  has  lately  acquired  by  treaty.  It  means,  therefore, 
that  all  the  immense  space  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger  will  not  only  be  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  civilised 
world,  but  will  also,  in  the  near  future,  acknowledge  the  protectorate 
of  the  Union  Jack.  Further,  it  means  also  that  a  connection  will 
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soon    be    established    between    Khartum    and    Zanzibar,   through 
Uganda  and  British  East  Africa. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasise  here  is  the  fact  that  by  the  victory  on 
the  Nile  Great  Britain  once  more  comes  into  contact  with  several 
millions  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet ;  and  that  from  Khartum  to 
Sokoto,  and  from  Omdurman  to  Zanzibar,  the  stability  of  her  govern- 
ment and  the  extent  of  her  predominance  will  entirely  depend  upon 
her  success  in  the  administration  of  the  additional  millions  that  are 
about  to  be  placed  under  her  rule.  I  wish  also  to  point  out  that  the 
territories  mentioned  above  are  principally  inhabited  by  people  of 
Arab  extraction,  who  are  the  most  orthodox  and  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Mussulman  races  of  the  world,  and  who,  moreover,  have  been 
used  to  self-government  up  to  the  present  time,  and  have  been  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  history  of  their  empire  and  the  traditions  of 
its  former  glory.  British  statesmen  will  soon  have  to  consider  the  form 
of  government  desirable  for  the  tribes  already  conquered,  and  for 
those  which  may  soon  be  placed  under  their  protection.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  give  here  the  details  of  a  scheme  of  government  which  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  Arab  population ;  but  I  may  warn  the 
Government  against  some  of  the  proposals  which  are  already  put 
forward  by  certain  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  Cabinet.  One  of 
them  is  to  establish  a  missionary  college  at  Khartum  for  the  benefit, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  Arabs.  Nothing  would  be  more  distasteful  to  the 
Arabs  than  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  their  religion.  Such  an  attempt 
would  at  once  set  a  spark  to  the  religious  fury  of  the  Sudanese,  and, 
for  that  matter,  of  all  the  African  Mussulmans,  and  an  explosion  would 
occur,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  most  harmful  to  the  stability 
of  the  British  protectorate  over  Mussulman  Africa.  Kussia  and  France 
would  not  be  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  England 
in  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  effect  of  the  fall  of  the  Khalifa  will,  as  is  but  natural,  be 
most  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Mahdi ;  but  as  all  Arab  tribes,  speaking  the  same  language, 
sharing  the  same  blood,  traditions,  and  superstitions,  have  great 
connection  and  rapid  communication  between  each  other,  it  is 
reasonable  that  the  victory  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  will  be 
most  discussed  in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  As  Great  Britain  is  fast 
acquiring  dominion  over  Arabs  in  Central  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  as 
she  already  possesses  Aden  and  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  Arab 
chiefs  near  Muscat,  it  is  not  unlikely,  if  circumstances  permit,  that 
she  may  try  to  establish  a  railway  communication  between  Aden  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  all  along  the  sea  coast  of  Arabia.  By  the  annexation 
of  Baluchistan,  British  India  has  been  already  made  conterminous 
with  the  dominions  of  the  Shah.  Such  a  railway  communication 
would  bring  it  within  a  few  days'  reach  of  British  Africa.  From  the 
Somali  Coast  protectorate,  which  lies  on  the  African  side  of  the  Gulf 
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of  Aden,  a  line  of  railway  to  British  East  Africa  would  connect 
British  India  with  Uganda  and  the  Sudan.  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
and  from  Cairo  to  Karachi  is  a  great  ideal ;  perhaps  its  realisation 
will  come  earlier  than  is  generally  imagined.  Many  things  are 
necessary  for  realising  the  ideal,  and  not  the  least  important  of  them 
all  is  the  friendship  of  the  Turks  and  the  goodwill  of  the  Arabs  and 
other  Mussulman  races  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  Pan-Islamic  revival  has  suffered  nothing  by  the  fall  of 
Khartum ;  if  anything,  it  has  profited  by  it.  As  the  Turkish 
journals  have  already  declared,  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  Turkey  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  to 
open  the  whole  of  the  Sudan  for  purposes  of  commerce.  The 
Egyptian  Government,  too,  would  have  been  compelled  to  regain 
its  prestige  over  the  Dervishes  some  time  or  another.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  the  Khedive's  Government,  left  to  itself,  would 
have  adopted  the  same  steps  which  it  did,  under  the  advice  of 
England,  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan.  It  is  possible  that 
it  might  have  come  to  some  terms  with  the  Khalifa,  taking  into 
consideration  the  logic  of  accomplished  facts  and  the  consequences 
of  a  fratricidal  war.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  battle  of  Omdurman 
has  furthered  the  Islamic  revival  in  one  important  respect.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  universal  regret  felt  for  the  enormous  loss  of 
life  at  Omdurman.  The  Mahdi  was  not  a  recognised  ruler,  he  was 
a  rebel,  and  the  Egyptian  Grovernment  could  not  avoid  a  war  with 
him.  But  suppose,  in  future,  differences  of  opinion  arise  between 
recognised  Muslim  States.  Can  Islam  afford  to  see  a  war  between 
them  ?  Certainly  not. 

To  avoid  such  a  war,  there  is  a  proposal  to  memorialise  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  to  issue  an  encyclical  inviting  all  independent 
Muslim  States  to  a  conference  at  Mecca  with  a  view  to  esta- 
blishing a  Muslim  international  arbitration  committee,  which  would 
consist  of  the  ablest  jurists  that  the  Islamic  world  possesses,  and  who 
would  be  altogether  independent  of  the  Governments  of  Islamic 
countries.  Such  a  proposal  suggested  itself  to  many  Islamic  minds 
when  the  Tsar's  encyclical  appeared ;  but  it  has  gained  ground  since 
the  battle  at  Omdurman,  and  is  likely  to  receive  a  practical  shape 
in  reasonable  time.  The  Christian  Governments  cannot  have  any 
objection  to  that  proposal,  considering  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia 
himself  puts  forward  a  similar  proposal  on  a  very  high  and  even  im- 
practicable basis,  and  also  because  it  does  not  affect  them  in  the  least. 
A  war  between  two  Muslim  States  has  not  taken  place  for  some 
time;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  foreign  intrigues  may  so  com- 
plicate affairs  between  two  Muslim  countries  that  a  settlement  by 
diplomacy  may  become  impossible,  and  an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword  indispensable.  In  order  to  avoid  such  calamities,  which 
are  by  no  means  imaginary,  some  steps  must  at  once  be  adopted. 
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No  one  can  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  more  appropriately  than 
the  Protector  of  the  Holy  Places  and  the  greatest  ruler  in  Islam.  No 
better  place  can  be  suggested  for  the  conference  than  the  city  which 
gave  birth  to  Mohammed  and  his  religion.  And  surely  no  better 
time  can  be  mentioned  than  the  present,  when  peace  conferences 
are  in  the  air  in  the  Christian  world.  Nothing  is  more  palatable  to 
the  Sultan  Abd  el  Hamid  than  attempts  tending  towards  the  reunion 
and  revival  of  Islam.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  his  Majesty 
will  lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  views  of  Mussulman  States 
regarding  the  proposal.  The  Khalifate  has  not  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions  in  the  Mussulman 
world  beyond  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  victory  of  the  Turkish 
army  over  the  Greeks  had  the  effect  of  drawing  the  detached  portions 
of  the  Muslim  world  closer  to  the  Khalifate,  and  proposals  like  the 
one  suggested  above,  if  wisely  adopted,  would  prove  to  the  Muslim 
world  that  the  Khalifate  is  ready,  in  non-controversial  matters,  to  do 
its  best  to  promote  harmony,  peace,  and  goodwill  between  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  irrespective  of  their  creed  or  country. 

Another  advantage  which  the  battle  on  the  Nile  has  unexpectedly 
brought  to  the  promoters  of  the  Pan-Islamic  revival  consists  in  the 
facilities  for  free  and  easy  communication  between  the  different  parts 
of  Mohammedan  Africa.  Hitherto  the  Eastern  Sudan  was  practically 
inaccessible  to  many  travellers  themselves.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  send  books  and  newspapers  published  in  the  most 
enlightened  parts  of  Islam  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sudan ;  and,  as 
the  chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  the  reunion  of 
Isl£m  is  education,  it  would  have  been  equally  impossible  to  convert 
the  Sudanese  to  the  cause  of  modern  enlightenment.  Now,  however, 
the  millions  of  Central  African  Mussulmans  are  free  to  the  influences  of 
Mussulman  scientific  and  political  literature,  which  is  sure  to  generate 
feelings  of  higher  unity  and  more  extensive  brotherhood  among  them. 

It  may  not  inaptly  be  remarked  here  that  it  is  the  British 
rule,  and  British  rule  alone,  which  affords  so  many  facilities  of  inter- 
communication to  the  Mussulman  races.  Whatever  other  blessings 
it  may  not  have  yet  conferred  upon  its  Mussulman  subjects,  it 
undoubtedly  deserves  most  grateful  thanks  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  for  the  remarkable  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  which 
they  enjoy  under  it.  The  greatest  service  to  the  reunion  of  Islam  is 
really  being  done  by  the  Government  of  the  Queen.  I  have 
already  remarked  that  the  chief  instrument  for  uniting  Muslims  is 
education.  What  Muslim  State  is  doing  more  for  the  higher 
education  of  Muslims  than  is  being  done  by  the  Queen's  Government  in 
India  ?  There  is  not  a  single  Mussulman  country  which  boasts  of  a 
good  Muslim  university.  Yet  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government  that  the  first  Mussulman  university  upon  a  modern  basis 
is  about  to  be  established  in  India.  If  Mussulman  people  are  to  be 
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reunited,  if  Mussulman  States  are  to  be  allied,  if  Mussulman  civilisa- 
tion is  to  exercise  its  judicious  influence  among  men,  it  will  only  be 
through  the  help  and  co-operation  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  England  is  to  remain  a  great  Asiatic  Power,  and  if  she  is  to 
have  a  great  African  Empire,  the  loyal  attachment  and  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Muslims  are  to  her  an  absolute  necessity. 

EAFIUDDIN  AHMAD. 
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THE    TSARS  PROPOSED   CONFERENCE 
AND   OUR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


WHENEVER  any  proposal  for  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  human 
life  is  put  forward,  it  is  invariably  characterised  as  visionary  or 
Utopian.  '  There  is,'  wrote  Bacon,  '  no  trusting  to  the  force  of 
Nature  nor  to  the  bravery  of  Words  except  it  be  corroborated  by 
-Custom. .  .  .  This  ruleholdeth  still,  that  Nature,  nor  the  Engagements 
•of  Words  are  not  so  forcible  as  Custom? 

So  great  is  the  tyranny  of  accustomed  habits  of  thought  and  of 
action,  personal  or  political,  that  men  and  nations  are  always  prone 
to  regard  great  evils  as  irremediable  and  organic  changes  as  the 
nebulous  fancies  of  the  dreamer.  To  custom,  unrecognised  but  all- 
potent,  we  accord  a  measure  of  acquiescence  which  blinds  us  alike  to 
the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  The 
Founder  of  Christianity  and  the  earliest  denouncers  of  slavery  were, 
in  their  day,  regarded  as  impracticable  visionaries  vainly  seeking  to 
uproot  systems  which  had  the  sanction  of  custom.  And  if,  in  the 
present  age,  the  great  waves  of  human  thought  gather  strength  far 
more  quickly  and  advance  at  an  infinitely  greater  speed  than 
formerly,  it  may  be  that  custom  tends  to  crystallise  with  proportio- 
nate rapidity.  During  periods  of  war,  nations  have  always  acquiesced, 
with  good  or  ill  grace,  in  heavy  burdens.  On  the  other  hand,  placid 
acquiescence  in  unprecedented  and  steadily  increasing  burdens  in 
times  of  peace  is  a  distinctly  modern  habit,  which  is,  nevertheless, 
already  so  firmly  established  that  the  bare  idea  of  possible  alleviation 
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is  branded  as  Utopian.  The  older  Brahminism  in  Asia,  Judaism  in 
Palestine,  and  slavery  all  the  world  over  could  at  least  claim  the 
sanctions  of  antiquity.  The  widespread  belief  in  the  necessity  for 
the  continuous  increase  of  armaments  is  a  thing  of  yesterday.  The 
habits  of  thought  to  whose  tyranny  we  bow  are  mushroom  growths. 

Writing  of  '  Men  of  War '  in  his  essay  on  '  Empire,'  Bacon  asserts 
that  '  It  is  a  dangerous  State  where  they  live  and  remain  in  a  Body  and 
are  us'd  to  donatives,  whereof  we  see  examples  in  the  Janizaries  and 
Pretorian  bands  of  Rome  :  But  trainings  of  Men,  and  arming  them 
in  several  places  and  under  several  commanders  and  without  dona- 
tives are  things  of  defence  and  no  danger.'  We  have  absolutely 
reversed  this  maxim,  and  it  is  now  an  accepted  theory  that  '  Men  of 
War '  must  remain  as  much  as  possible  '  in  a  body,'  that  '  donatives  ' 
in  one  or  other  form  must  be  constantly  forthcoming,  and  that  the 
nation  failing  thus  to  regulate  its  military  affairs  stands  in  grave 
peril,  which  is  manifestly  true  so  long  as  the  theory  is  generally 
acted  upon. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  copious  comments  to  which  the  Tsar's 
recent  manifesto  has  given  rise  should  in  most  cases  have  been 
irrelevant  to  the  main  issue.  A  reduction  of  present  standards  of 
armaments  is,  we  have  been  told,  impossible  in  existing  circumstances. 
The  idea,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  not  original.  Napoleon  con- 
templated, or  said  at  St.  Helena  that  he  had  contemplated,  a  general 
European  disarmament.  Other  personages  have  cherished  similar 
aspirations.  Meanwhile  the  peace  burdens  of  nations  have  gone  on 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  arresting  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
pressing  heavily  upon  the  masses  in  every  country  and  heading 
straight  for  economic  disaster.  War  has  been  the  curse  of  the 
world  in  past  ages ;  armed  peace  is  the  universal  enemy  to-day. 
In  1797,  when  we  were  in  the  throes  of  a  great  war  with  three 
European  Powers,  our  naval  and  military  charges  amounted  to  about 
32,000,000^. ;  now,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  peace,  the  British 
Empire  annually  devotes  more  than  60,000,000^.  to  its  defences,  thus 
far  exceeding  the  corresponding  expenditure  of  any  other  Power. 
If  there  were  any  hope  that  present  burdens  would  not  go  on  increas- 
ing, something  at  least  would  be  gained.  France,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  writers,  is  the  main  obstacle  to  a  halt  on  the  road  to  national 
ruin ;  but  no  one  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  all  Powers, 
France  has  the  most  to  gain,  since  each  year  places  her  at  a  greater 
disadvantage  in  regard  to  her  neighbour.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
marked  growth  of  German  industries  tends  to  lighten  the  military 
burden  of  the  nation ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  will  provide  effective  soldiers  who  within  a  few  years 
must  far  outnumber  the  possible  army  of  France.  In  these  circum- 
stances and  with  a  public  debt  exceeding  1,200,000,000^.  sterling, 
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rational  Frenchmen  could  hardly  fail  to  welcome  a  general  adherence 
to  present  military  standards. 

Neither  disarmament  nor  arbitrary  limitation  is,  however,  in 
my  view  the  real  question  submitted  for  our  consideration.  The 
Tsar  in  effect  asks  the  nations  to  seek  for  means  to  mitigate  evils 
which  threaten  to  become  insupportable.  To  attempt  to  palliate 
these  evils  by  artificial  conventions  which  there  would  be  no  central 
authority  to  enforce  and  which  might  be  thrown  over  by  any  Power 
whose  temporary  interests  appeared  to  be  thwarted,  can  lead  only  to 
failure  and  disappointment.  Can  any  means  be  discovered  for 
alleviating  the  mutual  suspicions  of  nations,  for  substituting  frank 
conference  for  tortuous  diplomacy,  for  averting  misunderstandings, 
for  settling  vexed  questions,  and  generally  for  removing  the  possible 
causes  of  war  ?  Exaggerated  armaments  are  the  response  to  assumed 
needs.  If  these  needs  can  be  modified  or  shown  to  be  unreasonable, 
natural  forces  will  in  time  bring  about  the  changes  which  now  seem 
hopelessly  impracticable.  Only  by  going  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
disease  can  we  expect  to  find  remedies,  and  the  Tsar's  Kescript 
possesses  the  singular  merit  of  paving  the  way  to  an  accurate 
diagnosis. 

Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
civilised  world  has  never  been  so  unwarlike  as  now.  Tribal  man  found 
in  war  his  principal  occupation,  his  chief  pleasure,  and  to  a  great 
extent  his  means  of  existence.  The  Highland  clans  remained  in  this 
primitive  condition  till  a  comparatively  recent  date ;  Pathan  tribes- 
men represent  that  condition  to-day.  '  They  are  never  without 
weapons,'  wrote  Mr.  Temple.  '  When  grazing  their  cattle,  when 
driving  beasts  of  burden,  when  tilling  the  soil,  they  are  still  armed. 
They  are  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other.  Every  tribe  has  its 
internecine  wars,  every  family  its  hereditary  blood-feuds,  and  every 
individual  his  personal  foes.'  Aggregations  of  tribes,  acquiring  a 
rude  organisation  which  sufficed  for  combined  action,  made  war 
either  for  plunder  or  in  order  to  exchange  a  barren  soil  for  fertile 
territory  in  the  occupation  of  weak  neighbours.  Thus  the  Goths 
under  Alaric  swept  through  Italy  to  the  sack  of  Eome,  and  Attila's 
Huns  fought  upon  the  plain  of  Chalons.  So  too,  nine  centuries 
later,  Tartar  hordes  overran  Eastern  Europe,  penetrating  into  Moravia 
and  Silesia.  These  were  warlike  peoples — not  nations — indulging  on 
a  great  scale  the  instincts  of  the  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  before  the 
third  century,  Kome  had  brought  the  professional  army  to  perfec- 
tion, and  it  was  the  decay  of  the  Empire  which  in  the  East  and 
"West  gave  to  the  warlike  peoples  of  the  North  their  opportunity. 
The  Roman  art  of  war  transformed  itself  by  a  chequered  .evolution  into 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  the  idea  of  the  professional  army 
remained,  and  throughout  the  endless  struggles  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  soldiering  was  a  trade  whose  services  could 

3  A  2 
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frequently  be  obtained  by  payment.  The  hire  of  German  mercenaries 
was  a  common  resource  of  British  Governments,1  and  a  responsible 
minister  of  the  Crown  was  able  to  propose  the  importation  of  Russian 
dragoons  for  dealing  with  Irish  insurrection.  In  days  when 
soldiering  was  a  craft,  comparatively  unwarlike  peoples  frequently 
attained  pre-eminence.  Thus,  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Flemish 
and  in  later  times  the  Swiss  infantry  won  a  European  reputation. 
As  populations  increased,  as  States  attained  to  a  high  standard  of 
organisation,  and  as  agriculture  and  industries  developed,  the  natural 
warlike  instinct  inevitably  declined.  Armies  of  productive  workers 
arose,  which  supplied  recruits  to  the  military  caste,  but  tended  more 
and  more  to  counteract  its  attractions.  Thus  it  is  that  in  recent 
times  there  is  only  one  notable  outburst  of  the  warlike  spirit  in  the 
old  sense.  France  under  the  mighty  impulse  of  the  Revolution 
seemed  almost  prepared  to  revert  to  primitive  instincts,  to  revel  in 
war  for  war's  sake.  Between  this  great  wave  of  aggressive  militarism 
drawing  a  whole  people  into  its  vortex  and  the  deliberately  prepared 
German  uprising  which  took  effect  after  Napoleon's  Russian 
campaign,  there  is  an  organic  difference. 

To-day  the  military  caste  in  Europe  is  practically  confined  to  the 
officer  class,  that  is  to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  population. 
In  all  European  States  the  masses,  whose  sentiments  are  usually  left 
out  of  consideration,  are  unwarlike.  Civil  occupations  and  the  com- 
forts of  home  life  are  more  attractive  than  a  military  career. 
Commerce  and  the  immense  development  of  industrial  enterprise  are 
•working  a  silent  revolution.  In  military  Germany  and  in  France 
the  cost  of  inducing  non-commissioned  officers  to  remain  with  the 
-colours  is  now  excessive.  The  working  classes  dislike  and  dread  even  a 
short  period  of  enforced  military  service,  and  would  evade  it  wholesale 
but  for  the  stringent  laws  to  which  they  at  present  submit.  They 
strongly  desire  peace,  and  they  tend  less  and  less  to  respond  to  the 
crude  impulses  of  race  antipathy.  They  have  even  shown  signs  of 
mutual  sympathy  which  will  grow  apace  as  they  attain  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  their  common  interests.  The  Normandy  peasant 
has  not  the  smallest  desire  to  shoot  the  Lincolnshire  labourer,  or  to 
embark  in  a  war  which  would  close  his  market.  The  German,  on 
the  flood  tide  of  industrial  activity,  regards  peace  as  the  greatest  of 
objects.  Italians  relieved  from  crushing  taxation  might  be  the  happiest 
people  in  Europe.  Russia,  we  are  constantly  told,  is  a  peculiarly 
aggressive  State ;  but  the  Russian  mudjik  is  the  least  enterprising, 
the  least  ambitious,  and  probably  the  most  unwarlike  of  all  the  varied 
types  of  European  peasantry.  As  a  soldier,  his  natural  qualities  show 
to  advantage.  '  It  is  with  him  as  with  the  whole  nation.  Without 

1  Even  as  late  as  1856  Von  Moltke  saw  a  German  battalion  at  an  Aldershot  review, 
and  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  described  it,  with  pardonable  enthusiasm,  as  '  by  far  the 
best,' 
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his  chiefs  he  would  be  in  the  most  mortal  difficulty.  Who  would 
think  for  him  ?  Who  would  lead  him  ?  Who  would  punish  him  ?  ' 
Nevertheless,  'an  order  from  his  superior  suffices  to  make  of  the 
most  peaceable  Kussian— against  his  tastes,  it  is  true,  and  against  his 
wishes — a  soldier  the  most  trustworthy,  the  most  faithful  to  his  duty.'2 
The  huge  muster  roll  of  the  Kussian  army  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  warlike  nation. 

In  asserting  that  the  masses  in  all  civilised  countries  are  now  un- 
warlike,  I  am  far  from  underrating  their  potential  fighting  qualities. 
It  is  a  fact  that  no  modern  troops  would,  in  parallel  conditions,  fight 
like  the  so-called  '  dervishes '  at  Omdurman';  but  the  instinct  is  inherent 
in  mankind,  and  either  real  or  spurious  patriotism,  excited  by  an  intelli- 
gible cause,  good  or  bad,  may  at  any  time  transform  the  spirit  of 
peoples  naturally  unwarlike.  Modern  military  organisations  are 
framed  alike  to  promote  and  to  turn  to  the  fullest  account  such 
transformations.  Nations  acquiesce,  or  appear  to  acquiesce,  in  these 
organisations  with  the  huge  burdens  entailed,  and,  without  pausing 
to  look  below  the  surface,  we  decide  that  they  are  consequently  in- 
evitable. 

The  generally  unwarlike  disposition  of  the  masses  throughout 
Europe  is,  however,  a  factor  in  the  international  situation  almost 
invariably  overlooked,  but  already  exciting  an  unseen  influence  in 
favour  of  peace.  In  discussing  the  relations  between  two  States 
during  a  period  of  tension,  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  supreme 
importance  to  the  views,  real  or  imagined,  of  a  few  prominent 
individuals.  The  Continental  press,  as  represented  by  the  news- 
papers which  find  their  way  into  England,  does  not  represent  either 
the  sentiments  or  the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  We  may 
perhaps  derive  some  idea,  frequently  incorrect,  of  what  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  St.  Petersburg  are  thinking ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  movement 
of  thought  among  the  masses  in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  It 
is  manifest  that  there  is  everywhere  a  growing  reluctance  to  face  the 
tremendous  ills  of  war.  Who  knows  to  what  extent  the  unacknow- 
ledged influence  of  inarticulate  populations  accounts  for  this 
fortunate  reluctance  ?  The  working  classes  may  have  unconsciously 
approached  nearer  to  the  '  Parliament  of  man '  than  their  rulers, 
ana  while  the  glowing  anticipations  of  a  golden  age  to  be  attained 
by  democracies  interchanging  free  commerce  remain  unrealised, 
the^e  are  at  least  signs  that  race  antipathies  are  quietly  passing 
away. 

One  other  aspect  of  modern  international  life  is  too  generally 
ignored.  Trade  is  promoting  intercommunication  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  the  complexity  of  mutual  interests  thus  arising  baffles  the 
imagination.  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  Russians  and  Britons,  are 
carrying  on,  in  their  common  interests  and  in  complete  harmony, 
2  Von  Moltke. 
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intricate  and  delicate  business  transactions  annually  involving  many 
millions  sterling.  If  private  individuals  of  different  races  can  thus 
work  together  in  full  accord,  why,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  should  the 
nations  to  which  they  belong  find  agreement  impossible?  There 
have  been  numerous  international  difficulties  which  a  few  business 
men  would  have  amicably  settled  in  a  brief  conference,  and  the 
introduction  of  business  methods  into  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
would  be  frequently  beneficial. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  some  appearances, 
there  are  agencies  actively  at  work  which  tend  to  destroy  national 
animosities,  to  link  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  bonds  of 
mutual  interests,  and  to  facilitate  mutual  understandings.  From 
the  operation  of  natural  forces,  if  unchecked  by  conditions  which  but 
for  the  tyranny  of  habit  we  should  recognise  as  artificial,  there  is 
much  to  be  hoped.  At  no  period  would  the  lofty  aspirations 
embodied  in  the  Tsar's  Eescript  have  evoked  a  response  in  so  many 
human  hearts.  A  calm  consideration  of  the  means  of  minimising 
the  causes  of  war  was  never  more  needed ;  and  while  it  would  be  foolish 
to  deny  the  reality  of  those  causes,  it  would  be  criminal  to  neglect 
the  proffered  opportunity  of  compassing  their  removal. 

Commercial  rivalry  is  now  as  formerly  a  probable  cause  of  war. 
The  great  naval  conflicts  which  determined  the  present  position 
of  Imperial  Britain  were  entered  upon  and  fought  out  with  uncon- 
scious rather  than  deliberate  purpose.  To  a  natural  impulse  towards 
expansion  the  nation  responded,  and  the  function  of  British  Govern- 
ments was  to  guide  the  course  of  campaigns  rather  than  to  force 
issues  with  other  Powers  for  objects  previously  defined.  In  the 
present  day,  Governments  have  become  commercial  agencies  planning 
and  carrying  out  enterprises  regarded  as  likely  to  confer  trading 
advantages.  Schemes  for  securing  new  markets  lead  to  an  increase 
of  the  navies  intended  to  protect  maritime  communications,  and  to  an 
eager  quest  of  coaling  stations  or  so-called  strategic  bases  for  their 
support.  Such  schemes  have  frequently  no  real  commercial  promise  ; 
but,  when  once  they  are  initiated,  national  pride  becomes  involved 
and  they  are  vigorously  prosecuted  at  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
Thus  the  colonial  policy  of  France,  though  financially  disastrous, 
seems  to  lose  none  of  its  attractions.  Each  scrap  of  newly  acquired 
territory  merely  provides  an  addition  to  the  army  of  Government 
officials  from  whose  existence  the  country  derives  no  benefit. 

To  Great  Britain,  commercial  rivalry  engineered  by  foreign 
Governments  presents  itself  in  a  serious  aspect.  "We  do  not  desire 
further  extensions  of  territory.  The  burden  of  empire  is  already 
sufficiently  heavy.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  view  with  indiffer- 
ence^the  closing  of  new  markets  to  our  commerce,  and  we  are  there- 
fore willing,  in  our  own  defence,  to  enter  into  the  general  scramble 
for  the  remaining  possessions  of  uncivilised  peoples.  If  there  were 
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any  security  that  new  ports  would  not  be  barred  by  preferential 
duties,  we  should  no  longer  be  impelled  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
prevailing  competition.  Since  artificial  restrictions  to  commerce 
prejudice  the  interests  of  all  except  the  monopolising  State,  is  an 
international  agreement,  binding  the  great  Powers  to  the  principle 
of  the  open  door  for  future  application  in  certain  parts  of  the  world, 
altogether  impossible  ?  Such  an  agreement  would  be  universally 
advantageous,  and  would  go  far  in  removing  present  causes  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy. 

Some  Governments — not  nations — seemlto  be  impelled  forward  by 
simple  earth-hunger  for  which  no  economic  cause  can  be  assigned, 
and  the  great  territories  which  still  remain  outside  the  occupation  or 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  European  Powers  thus  supply  an  ample 
crop  of  apples  of  discord.  Yet  partition  on  a  vast  scale  has  been 
accomplished  with  little  difficulty  in  recent  years,  and  equilibrium 
has  been  established  where  dangers  once  threatened.  The  map  of 
Africa  has  been  coloured  at  a  pace  which  half  a  century  ago  seemed 
impossible.  Cannot  the  process  of  definition  be  carried  further,  and 
above  all  is  it  not  now  practicable  to  define  before  the  period  of 
heated  controversy  commences  ?  Experience  has  abundantly  proved 
that,  when  nations  begin  to  wrangle,  the  most  worthless  territory  is 
immediately  credited  with  absurdly  disproportionate  importance. 
Who  now  remembers  that  the  possession  of  the  island  of  San  Juan 
was  once  regarded  as  almost  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire  ?  Who  regrets  that  arbitration  bestowed  this  island  upon 
the  United  States  ?  Every  region  marked  off  by  mutual  agreement 
from  the  possible  arena  of  international  strife  would  be  one  more 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

History  shows  that  undetermined  frontiers  are  a  standing  source 
of  danger ;  but  this  plain  lesson  remains  unheeded.  Fifty  years  ago, 
it  must  have  been  evident  that  nature  had  preordained  that  the 
frontier  of  India  should  not  be  advanced  into  Turkestan.  A  timely 
recognition  of  this  fact  would  have  averted  endless  diplomatic  contro- 
versies, the  unpleasant  Penjdeh  incident,  and  an  embittering  of  Anglo- 
Russian  relations  which  has  had  far-reaching  consequences.  There 
was,  to  my  knowledge,  a  time  when  the  British  Guiana  boundary 
line  could  have  been  easily  settled.  Nothing  was  done,  and  there 
came  a  moment  when  the  friendship  of  two  great  kindred  nations, 
which  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  world  as  champions  of  human 
liberty,  was  imperilled.  The  Fashoda  question  looms  darkly  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  issue  is  still  uncertain ;  but  already  polemical 
utterances  have  obliterated  considerations  of  primary  importance. 
At  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  anomaly  of  our  undefined 
position  in  Egypt — an  anomaly  fraught  with  increasing  risks  and 
difficulties.  Opportunities  of  regularising  our  status  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  have  been  lost  owing  to  the  fatal  habit  of  waiting 
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on  events,  in  the  hope  that  time  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  will 
turn  to  our  advantage.  Foreign  Offices  frequently  succumb  to  a  blind 
tendency  to  '  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.'  In  international  politics,  the  old 
adage  is  false.  The  sleep  of  the  dogs  is  often  imaginary,  and  in 
any  case  they  will  one  day  awake  strengthened,  hungry,  and  much 
less  manageable  than  when  they  composed  themselves  to  rest. 
Undefined  frontiers  and  territories  whose  political  status  is  not  deter- 
mined contribute  directly  to  the  possible  causes  of  war.  There  are 
many  outstanding  questions  of  this  class  which  might  attain  solution 
by  a  frank  interchange  of  views  among  the  Powers. 

International  sentiment  is  now  largely  regulated  by  the  Press, 
which,  partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  for  reasons  less  excusable, 
too  often  acts  as  a  mutual  irritant.  A  few  editors  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
or  St.  Petersburg  adopt  a  hostile  tone,  which  is  thoughtlessly  viewed 
as  that  of  a  whole  nation  or  of  its  Government.  Telegraph 
agencies  have  a  predilection  for  paragraphs  of  a  disturbing  tendency, 
and  the  brevity  which  electric  transmission  unfortunately  entails 
creates  an  exaggerated  impression  even  of  the  temporary  opinions  of 
unimportant  individuals.  The  Press  of  the  country  attacked  retorts  in 
kind,  and  its  least  considered  utterances  are  flashed  back  to  fan  the 
flames  of  a  war  of  words  from  which  only  misunderstanding  results. 
Trifles  are  thus  swelled  into  great  proportions,  and  the  seeds  of  mistrust 
are  spread  broadcast.  Mr.  Burnand  somewhere  traces  an  impression  that 
Dutch  was  a  rich  and  rolling  tongue  to  a  dim  recollection  of  Mynheer 
van  Dunck  sung  by  a  powerful  bass  voice.  Impressions  built  upon  a 
basis  as  slender  play  no  small  part  in  international  relations.  The 
ingenuous  revelations  of  Dr.  Busch  show  that  sentiments  manifested 
in  one  capital  may  be  manufactured  in  another,  and  we  now  know 
that  a  postmark  is  no  guarantee  of  origin.  The  exigencies  of 
purely  domestic  politics  are  often  important  factors  in  determining 
the  tone  of  the  Press,  and  the  irresistible  moral  is  that  newspaper 
polemics  must  not  be  too  seriously  regarded.  In  days  when  pub- 
licity cannot  be  avoided  and  when  the  place  of  missing  facts  is  at 
once  supplied  by  fictions,  pronouncements  by  responsible  states- 
men, if  made  in  time,  would  frequently  have  a  salutary  effect. 
Buried  in  official  papers  often  published  long  after  the  event,  such 
pronouncements  lose  their  power  for  good.  The  prevailing  sus- 
picion of  the  motives  of  Great  Britain  is  mainly  due  to  gross  mis- 
representations which  have  secured  unchecked  circulation.  Thus 
foreign  papers  have  recently  stated  that  we  are  desirous  of  annexing 
Crete,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  suggest  that  the  recent  outrages 
were  deliberately  arranged  with  that  object.  It  has,  however,  been 
officially  intimated  in  the  clearest  terms  that  Great  Britain  has  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  Crete  except  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order,  and  that  the  appointment  of  any  governor,  provided  that  he 
was  neither  a  Turk  nor  an  Englishman,  would  be  acceptable.  If  the 
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widest  publicity  were  accorded  to  such  straightforward  statements  of 
policy,  vile  insinuations  would  recoil  upon  their  authors.  Nations, 
whatever  their  form  of  government,  exercise  no  real  control  over 
the  conduct  of  their  foreign  policy,  which  nevertheless  vitally  affects 
their  interests.3  Diplomacy,  following  the  traditions  of  the  past,  works 
in  secret,  and  the  public  is  rung  in  only  to  applaud,  or  to  give  a 
verdict  predetermined  by  a  situation  already  created.  There  have 
been  many  occasions  when  a  timely  publicity  would  have  averted 
grave  misunderstandings. 

Von  Moltke,  who  was  far  more  than  a  great  strategist,  recorded 
the  opinion  that  the  wars  of  the  future  would  be  largely  caused  by 
'  the  influence  of  the  Bourse.'  The  possible  connection  between 
haute  finance  and  war  is  intricate  and  peculiar.  Capital  now  wields 
vast  powers,  and  some  of  its  operations  are  closely  concealed.  When 
concentrated  in  few  hands,  it  may  at  any  time  prove  dangerous,  and 
there  have  been  signs — not  in  South  American  republics  alone — of 
financial  influences  adverse  to  peace.  There  are,  however,  counteract- 
ing tendencies,  and  the  diffusion  of  industrial  enterprise,  with  the 
complexity  of  international  interests  thus  arising,  will  render  war,  of 
which  the  issues  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen  and  the  limits  cannot  be 
adjusted  with  certainty,  too  dangerous  to  attract  even  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  speculators.  The  '  influence  of  the  Bourse '  as  an 
agency  for  disturbing  international  relations  may  be  expected  to 
decline. 

I  have  sought  to  indicate  some  of  the  causes  which  may  involve 
nations  in  war.  To  lessen  the  number  of  those  causes,  to  prevent 
sudden  outbursts  of  animosity  over  questions  frequently  trivial,  to 
provide  time  for  calm  consideration,  to  avert  misunderstandings — 
these  are  tasks  worthy  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  statesmen  and 
appealing  to  all  that  is  best  in  our  common  humanity.  While  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Sidney  Low  that  '  a  general  disarmament  of  all  the 
civilised  states  of  the  Caucasian  world  will  assuredly  not  happen  for 
some  time  to  come,' 4  I  join  issue  with  him  on  most  other  points. 
A  '  disarmament  conference  '  would  accomplish  little.  A  conference 
assembled  to  consider  the  means  of  removing  present  causes  of 
quarrel,  if  entered  upon  in  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  the 
Tsar's  Kescript,  might  achieve  much.  The  fact  that  the  mutual 
commercial  interests  of  all  nations  are  increasing  yearly  in  complexity 
and  in  value  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Why  cannot  their  political  rela- 
tions be  placed  upon  a  better  footing  ?  To  Mr.  Low  a  Tsar  of  Russia 
'  playing  the  Cobdenite  seems  a  strange,  almost  a  monstrous  figure  ; ' 
but  those  who  are  able  to  remember  that  the  bureaucracy  of  St. 

3  The  false  step  of  despatching  the  Marchand  mission  would  be  found,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  few  individuals  accidentally  wielding 
power_not  that  of  the  French  nation,  which  appears  upon  the  scene  only  at  the 
moment  when,  the  mischief  being  done,  passion  tends  to  supplant  reason. 

«  Nineteenth  Century,  October. 
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Petersburg  is  not  Kussia,  and  to  reflect  that  the  young  Emperor  may 
well  feel  strong  sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the  voiceless  millions, 
will  derive  from  the  Rescript  a  different  impression.  Mr.  Low 
reminds  us  of  the  '  red  savagery,'  the  '  brutal  lust,'  the  '  cruelty,'  the 
'  treachery '  and  the  '  craft '  of  war,  and  then  labours  to  show  its 
'  priceless  blessings.'  If  we  may  not  look  forward  to  a  golden  age  of 
peace,  we  are  not  therefore  bound  to  live  for  ever  under  a  dark 
cloud  of  impending  calamity.  The  '  priceless  blessings  '  of  war — 
when  war  is  necessary — can  be  secured  without  the  intolerable  bur- 
dens moral  and  material  of  the  modern  armed  peace.  The  yellow 
and  black  peril  on  which  Mr.  Low  dwells  can  be  averted — when  it 
arises — by  a  fraction  of  existing  armaments.  It  will  be  long  before 
the  Chinese  revive  the  days  of  Timur,  or  the  Mashonas  sweep  the 
white  man  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Meanwhile  the  helplessness  of  civilised  nations  in  face  of  admitted 
and  growing  ills  disgraces  the  Christian  world.  If  no  voice  is  raised 
in  protest,  if  no  thoughts  are  turned  towards  remedial  measures,  then 
certainly  there  can  be  no  progress,  and  war  or  revolution  or  both 
will  before  long  be  the  lot  of  Europe.  The  Tsar  has  spoken,  and  his 
words  have  at  least  led  many  minds  to  consider  whether  existing 
conditions  are  not  capable  of  improvement.  This  is  a  direct  gain, 
and  if  the  nations  meet  in  frank  conference  to  seek  the  means  of 
reconciling  their  honour  and  their  policy  without  resorting  to  the 
brutal  methods  of  war,  present  clouds  may  roll  away,  and  present 
burdens  find  alleviation. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  the  war  do  grow  together  ;  grant  this,  and  tell  me, 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

G-.  S.  CLARKE. 
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THE    TSARS  PROPOSED   CONFERENCE 
AND   OUR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

II 

THE  discussion  on  the  Tsar's  now  celebrated  rescript  seems  to  be  only 
commencing.  It  came  upon  the  world  as  a  surprise — it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  describe  it  as  a  sensation.  But  it  came  in  the  depth  of  the 
dull  season,  when  politicians  were  scattered  over  the  country,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  over  the  world,  when  even  eminent  journalists 
were  seeking  temporary  relief  from  their  exhausting  labours.  Such 
discussion  as  there  was,  was  therefore  necessarily  limited  in  its  range, 
and  to  some  extent,  lacking  in  the  authority  which  the  gravity  of  the 
subject  demanded.  At  first  there  was  a  hot  fit  of  enthusiasm  which 
was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  chilling  wave  of  criticism  which,  if  it 
was  cynical  in  its  tone,  had  certainly  far  too  strong  a  basis  of  fact  on 
which  to  rest  its  objections.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  the  consideration 
which  was  given  to  the  document  was  inadequate,  and  it  is  only  now 
that  it  is  receiving  the  careful  and  deliberate  attention  which  it 
deserves.  Whatever  be  the  final  judgment  that  may  be  passed  upon 
it,  and  whatever  be  its  ultimate  result  upon  the  politics  of  Europe, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  state- 
papers  which  has  appeared  for  many  a  year.  It  has  been  praised 
for  its  literary  skill,  and  commended  for  the  high  Christian  sentiment 
which  it  breathes.  But,  after  all,  it  is  miserable  trifling  to  lay  stress 
upon  points  of  this  kind.  It  is  something  very  different  from  a  mere 
literary  production,  or  even  an  exposition  of  ethical  principle.  If  it 
means  anything  at  all,  it  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  autocrat 
of  millions  of  people  in  three  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  a  new 
and  courageous  policy,  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  it  demands  an 
examination  which,  if  it  be  sympathetic  in  its  spirit,  should  at  all 
events  be  honest,  thorough,  and  searching. 

There  are  two  opposite  modes  of  dealing  with  the  document  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  unsatisfactory.  On  the 
one  hand  the  mere  emotional  welcome  which  it  received  at  first,  and 
continues  to  receive  from  certain  classes,  has  been  lacking  in  sobriety 
of  thought,  and  lays  itself  open  to  the  keen  attacks  of  those  who 
opposed  the  evidence  of  stern  and  undeniable  facts,  to  the  pleasant 
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dreams  of  a  philanthropic  optimism.  But  on  the  other  side,  the 
scathing  comments  of  those  who,  surveying  the  whole  course  of 
Russian  policy,  judged  the  manifesto  from  that  standpoint,  and  treated 
it  as  nothing  more  than  a  new  and  extremely  subtle  move  in  a  game 
which  is  being  played  with  consummate  craft,  and  in  which  this 
country  has  hitherto  been  a  heavy  loser,  are  equally  unfair.  No 
doubt  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  but  that  does  not 
take  us  very  far.  It  is  a  very  safe  observation,  but  it  is  hardly 
enlightening.  Between  the  extremes  are  all  varieties  of  opinion, 
owing  to  the  manifold  aspects  of  the  subject  and  the  different  feel- 
ings with  which  men  approach  it.  Even  where  there  is  the  most 
honest  and  persistent  endeavour  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  judgment, 
mistake  is  more  than  possible.  The  utmost  that  any  man  can  do  is 
to  try  and  look  at  the  rescript  itself,  in  a  candid  and  impartial 
spirit.  But,  even  when  he  has  done  this,  he  must  be  conscious 
of  the  possibilities  of  misjudgment,  owing  to  ignorance  of  essential 
facts,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  disclosed  to  this  generation.  In 
short,  only  the  written  document  is  before  us,  and  its  true  signifi- 
cance must  be  largely  determined  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written,  and  as  to  these  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark.  The 
record  of  a  single  conversation,  such  as  those  which  the  German 
Boswell  has  recorded  of  Bismarck,  would  have  a  wonderfully  illu- 
minating effect.  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  it  is  certainly 
well  to  judge  with  caution,  but  our  caution  should  be  coloured  with 
a  wide  charity. 

One  of  the  severest  critics  l  of  the  manifesto  has  told  us  that 
'  no  country  in  the  world  is  so  largely  infested  with  sentimentalism 
— emotionalism  rather— than  this  which  was  so  long  proverbial  for 
plain  good  sense.'  If  it  be  so,  and  if  this  element  be  admitted 
into  public  counsels,  it  is  a  grievous  fault,  but  there  is  one  which 
is  even  worse.  A  hard,  ungenerous,  suspicious  selfishness,  which 
has  no  belief  in  high  motive  anywhere,  which  lives,  moves,  and 
has  its  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  distrust,  which  expends  its 
ingenuity  in  attempts  to  discover  the  sinister  aims  of  other  men, 
is  assuredly  a  lower,  and  may  probably  prove  a  more  dangerous, 
factor  in  national  policy.  Emotionalism  may  often  be  very  weak 
— as  a  ruling  force  in  politics,  it  may  even  be  worse  than  weak 
— but  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  strangely  inconsistent  in  those  who  exult  in  the 
taking  of  Khartoum  to  depreciate  this  element.  For  what  was  the 
decking  of  Gordon's  statue,  as  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that,  at 
last,  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  hero  was  avenged,  but  a  display 
of  emotion  ?  It  may  have  been  a  very  noble  and  honourable  emotion, 
but  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  character.  Gordon  was,  in 
fact,  the  hero  of  sentiment.  His  expedition,  his  disdain  of  the 
1  « A  Looker-on '  in  JSlackrvood's  Magazine. 
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ordinary  methods  either  of  diplomacy  or  war,  his  chivalrous  continu- 
ance at  a  post  which  had  become  untenable,  and  his  occupation  of 
which  was  evidently  destined  only  to  one  end,  were  all  the  fruit  of 
lofty  sentiment,  rather  than  of  calculating  statesmanship.  There  is 
surely  something  noble  in  these  gusts  of  feeling,  by  which  even  the 
most  sober-minded  of  nations  are  sometimes  carried  away.  They  do 
undoubtedly  often  betray  people  into  dangerous  positions,  but,  after 
all,  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  even  with  emotionalism.  Our 
endeavour  should  be  to  keep  it  under  the  wise  control  of  the  '  plain 
good  sense '  to  which  the  writer  in  question  attaches  such  importance. 
The  plain  truth  is,  if  we  would  only  be  so  honest  with  ourselves 
as  to  recognise  it,  that  we  judge  emotionalism  not  on  its  own  merits, 
but  according  to  our  views  of  the  cause  on  behalf  of  which  it  is 
awakened.  And  it  may  surely  be  added  that  it  is  not  the  zealots  of 
the  Peace  Society  who  derive  most  advantage  from  it.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  publication  of  the  Tsar's  manifesto  did  afford  an  occa- 
sion for  some  strong  manifestations.  It  would  have  been  strange 
had  it  been  otherwise.  All  men  do  not  belong  to  the  order  of 
'  superior  persons '  whose  wide  culture  and  habits  of  severe  self- 
restraint  save  them  from  the  display  of  extravagant  feeling  even 
under  the  strongest  provocation.  They  are  not  even  political  experts 
who  are  able  at  once  to  look  at  every  passing  incident  in  its  relation 
to  the  great  problem  of  international  statesmanship.  They  may  be 
even  of  those  humbler  beings,  who,  owing  doubtless  to  their  lack  of 
philosophical  training,  cannot  think  of  the  horrors  of  war  without 
a  shudder.  They  have  not  learned — such  is  their  sad  lack  of  high 
culture — to  read  the  stories  with  which  war  correspondents  fill  the 
columns  of  our  daily  papers,  with  a  calm  indifference.  They  have 
not  acquired  that  strange  capacity  for  looking  at  their  fellow-creatures 
as  though  they  were  mere  items,  which  enabled  Koman  ladies  of  old 
to  look  on  at  all  the  ghastly  horrors  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  to 
shut  their  ears  to  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  women  as  tender  as 
themselves,  and  far  more  noble,  '  butchered  to  make  a  Eoman 
holiday.'  In  short  they  cannot  regard  men  and  even  nations  as 
pawns  in  a  game  of  chess,  which  monarchs  and  high  politicians  play 
for  their  own  ends.  Hence,  when  they  saw  even  the  faintest  rift  in 
the  dark  war-cloud,  which  was  brooding  over  the  world — and  surely 
the  manifesto  is  entitled  to  be  so  regarded — they  may  have  been  some- 
what wild  in  their  expectations,  and  possibly  also  extravagant  in 
their  expressions.  They  are  not  to  be  severely  condemned  on  that 
account.  For  myself  I  would  fain  believe  that  they  were  right,  and 
if  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  compels  a  more  sober  estimate  of  the 
probable  results,  that  does  not  hinder  me  from  admiring  and  even 
envying  the  more  sanguine  temperament,  which  enables  them  to 
hope  for  results  which,  to  say  the  least,  seem  to  me  extremely  impro- 
bable. They  have  exaggerated  the  meaning  even  of  the  Tsar's  pro- 
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posal,  still  more  have  they  overlooked  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  its  success.  But  we  are  all  of  us  the  better  for  the  idealism 
which  anticipates  and  works  for  that  '  federation  of  the  world  '  which 
they  hope  will  one  day  clear  Europe  from  those  colossal  armies  which 
are  draining  her  resources.  It  may  be  a  dream  of  Utopia.  But 
life  itself  would  be  less  interesting  if  it  were  deprived  of  the  men 
who  dream  such  dreams. 

As  this  writer  confesses,  the  correction  soon  came.  « In  three 
days,'  he  tells  us,  '  from  the  worshipping  reception  of  the  rescript, 
nothing  more  could  be  done  with  it  as  a  sensational  document.' 
Possibly  this  may  be  true,  but  even  if  true  it  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
The  last  thing  to  be  desired  on  its  behalf  is  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  '  sensational  document,'  unless,  indeed,  that  mean  its 
being  accepted  as  a  guide  to  European  diplomacy.  Of  course  the 
first  excitement  which  it  produced  passed  away  almost  as  rapidly  as 
it  arose.  As  men  were  able  to  study  it  more  closely,  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  its  proposals  were 'restricted  became  apparent, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  achieving  even  these  more  moderate 
results  were  more  evident.  There  was  nothing  surprising  or  dis- 
appointing in  all  this.  Even  the  Tsar  himself  could  not  have  antici- 
pated an  immediate  compliance  with  his  wishes,  could  hardly  have 
expected  his  appeal  to  secure  immediate  and  universal  acquiescence. 
Coming  from  any  one  of  less  august  authority  the  document  would 
hardly  have  done  more  than  cause  a  temporary  ripple  in  the  waves  of 
public  opinion.  The  rescript  of  a  Tsar  compelled  attention  and  was 
so  far  entitled  to  it  that  he  had  at  least  a  power  to  give  effect  to  his 
own  views  to  which  an  author  of  less  exalted  position  could  not  pre- 
tend. Unquestionably  it  was  as  the  manifesto  of  a  Tsar  that  it  was 
at  once  invested  with  importance,  and  though  the  first  intense 
feeling  has  to  some  extent  subsided,  that  has  not  reduced  but  rather 
increased  its  significance. 

Let  it  be  frankly  admitted  by  those  who  hope  most  from  it  and 
who  are  the  most  sincere  admirers  of  its  author,  that  the  time  of  its 
publication  was  not  opportune.  So  far  as  the  English  people  and 
the  impression  to  be  produced  on  them  were  concerned,  it  could 
hardly  have  appeared  under  more  inauspicious  circumstances.  The 
feeling  against  Eussia  was  then  at  its  height,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
that  it  was  without  justification.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  some  better  defence  of  his  policy  in  the  Far  East  than 
any  he  has  yet  given  to  the  world.  The  course  of  events,  so  far  as 
they  are  known  to  the  world,  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  for  his 
own  reputation,  and  he  has  been  still  more  unfortunate  in  the 
exponents  of  his  policy  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
spoken  as  though  he  had  never  cared  to  master  the  difficult  problems 
involved,  Mr.  Curzon  has  assumed  an  air  of  infallible  authority  which 
has  only  been  irritating  as  his  mistakes  have  been  made  apparent. 
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Certain  it  is  that  the  nation  has  been  touched  to  the  quick  by  the 
succession  of  disasters  which  has  overtaken  its  diplomacy  in  China, 
and  that  to  an  extent  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel 
in  our  recent  political  history.  The  severest  critics  of  Lord  Salisbury 
have  not  been  his  political  opponents  but  his  supporters  and  especially 
the  journalists  of  his  own  party.  It  has  been  amusing  to  hear,  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public,  the  suggestion  from  those  who  were  still 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  old  leader  that  the  Foreign  Office  might 
be  placed  outside  the  arena  of  party  conflict  and  Lord  Rosebery 
become  its  chief.  This  was  only  an  extreme  expression  of  a  feeling 
which  is  all  but  universal,  that  Great  Britain  has  been  baffled  and 
baffled  at  a  point  where  such  failure  is  sure  to  tell  disastrously  upon 
her  commercial  interests.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  credence  in  the 
highly  coloured  versions  of  Kussian  aggressiveness  and  duplicity  with 
which  we  have  been  made  familiar  in  order  to  accept  this  view  as  in 
the  main  correct. 

It  was  when  the  irritated  feeling  which  the  action  of  Russia  had 
produced  was  at  its  height  that  the  country  was  suddenly  startled  by 
a  proposal,  such  as  had  never  been  made  by  monarch  before,  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  peace,  and  peace  on  a  more  assured  and  permanent 
basis  than  a  mere  arrangement  of  the  immediate  causes  of  difference. 
As  it  came  to  be  examined  it  was  seen  that  it  meant  considerably 
less  than  many,  with  their  heated  feelings,  had  attributed  to  it. 
Instead  of  being  a  suggestion  for  universal  disarmament,  it  was  only 
the  proposal  for  a  Conference,  at  which  the  possibility  of  arresting 
the  costly  and  dangerous  competition  in  the  increase  of  armaments 
might  be  considered.  But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  at  the  particular 
time  even  such  a  suggestion  should  seem  like  the  offer  of  a  Trojan 
horse,  and  be  regarded  with  a  suspicion  which  was  excessive  if  not 
absolutely  unwarranted.  The  feeling  of  distrust  which  the  aggressive 
diplomacy  of  Russia  had  awakened  was  at  its  height,  and  had  been 
roused  even  to  passionate  resentment  by  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  her  fleet,  which  had  caused  our  own  Admiralty 
to  impose  fresh  burdens  on  the  nation.  Before  this  feeling  had 
time  even  to  abate  we  found  ourselves  met -by  a  proposal  from  the 
lord  both  of  many  legions  and  ships,  who  had  just  ordered  more  ships, 
to  enter  into  a  Conference,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  reduction  of  the 
gigantic  armaments,  which  are,  in  truth,  a  burden  to  all  the  peoples 
who  maintain  them.  At  first  sight  the  idea  looked  so  grotesque  that 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  some  should  receive  it  with  incredulity 
and  some  with  contemptuous  scorn. 

Even  those  who,  like  myself,  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  either  of  these  feelings  are  bound  not  only  to  recognise  their 
existence,  but  also  to  admit  how  much  they  had  to  urge  on  their  own 
behalf.  The  most  absolute  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  integrity 
of  the  Tsar  cannot  prevent  us  from  recognising  the  almost  ludicrous 
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inconsistency  between  his  invitation  and  the  policy  steadily  pursued 
by  Count  Mouravieff  and  M.  Pauloff,  his  representative  at  Pekin. 
Only  two  years  ago  a  large  party  in  this  country  was  intent  on  pro- 
moting a  better  understanding  with  Eussia.  Some  of  us  have  not 
abandoned  the  hope  of  such  a  result  even  yet.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  course  of  proceedings  at  Pekin  has  sorely  shaken 
our  faith.  A  more  complete  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances  may, 
probably  will,  modify  the  view  given  in  our  own  Blue  Books  ;  and  we 
are  the  more  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  action  of  Eussia  can 
hardly  have  been  as  unscrupulous,  as  wantonly  aggressive,  as  insolently 
high-handed  as  it  at  present  appears,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to 
believe  that  under  such  conditions  Lord  Salisbury  could  have  shown 
himself  so  yielding.  In  short,  it  is  the  very  badness  of  the  case 
against  Eussia  which  induces  the  hope  that  there  is  another  side  to 
it.  This  more  charitable  view,  however,  is  not  the  one  which  was 
then,  or  is  now,  generally  accepted,  and  certainly  the  prevalent  con- 
ception of  Eussian  policy  as  given  in  the  journals  of  all  parties  would 
not  dispose  those  who  held  it  to  regard  with  much  trust  or  approval 
a  document  which,  had  it  come  two  years  before,  would  have  been 
hailed  with  all  but  universal  acclamation.  That  a  Government 
which  was  pushing  its  advances  on  every  side,  continually  demanding 
new  concessions  from  the  feeble  rulers  of  China,  laying  out  grand 
schemes  for  military  railways  at  enormous  cost,  and  ordering  up 
troops  and  ships  in  order  to  enforce  its  demands,  could  really  con- 
template such  a  scheme  as  the  manifesto  outlined,  seemed  to  numbers, 
who  would  not  treat  it  as  a  grim  joke,  something  very  like  a  gigantic 
imposture.  Even  now,  looking  at  this  picture  and  that,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  one  is  most  inclined  to  give  way  to  uncontrollable 
laughter  or  to  bitter  indignation.  The  '  Looker-on '  of  Blackwood, 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  has  put  the  case  in  the  strongest  way 
by  pointing  out  with  remarkable  acuteness  the  various  features  of  the 
situation  which  might  lead  Eussian  statesmen  to  regard  this  as  an 
extremely  politic  move.  But  while  admitting  the  force  of  these 
representations,  they  are  valuable  chiefly  as  helping  us  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  secret  history  of  this  memorable  document. 

If  the  Tsar  and  the  Eussian  Government  were  identical  terms, 
any  answer  to  the  critic  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible.  A 
fountain  cannot  at  the  same  time  send  forth  sweet  waters  and 
bitter,  and  even  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Eussias  cannot  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  be  accepted  as  the  resistless  war-god  in  China  and  the 
great  apostle  of  peace  in  Europe.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Emperor  may  not  be  in  accord  with 
the  aims  and  policy  of  his  ministers.  An  autocrat  has  to  accept 
some  limitations  of  his  power,  not  the  less  real  and  stringent 
because  they  are  not  denned  with  precision.  Even  though  the  young 
Tsar  may  have  wiser  and  more  humane  views  as  to  the  course  which 
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would  be  most  for  the  interests  of  Eussia  herself,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  humanity  at  large,  he  may  be  compelled  to  pursue  the 
traditional  policy  of  his  house.  The  Eescript  may  be— is  it  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  it  is  ? — the  expression  of  his  own  secret  aspirations  and 
hopes.  He  might  probably  adopt  the  language  of  the  old  Psalmist 
when,  mourning  over  the  restless  and  aggressive  temper  of  his  times 
and  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  says :  '  I  am  for  peace,  but  when  I 
speak  they  are  for  war.'  Granted  that  this  is  but  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  mind  of  any  autocrat  that  it 
can  be  but  little  more — yet  it  is  at  least  more  probable  than  the 
hypothesis  which  would  practically  treat  the  document  as  an  experi- 
ment on  the  credulity  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  question 
in  the  whole  is  that  as  to  the  participation  of  Count  Mouravieff  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  publication.  That  they  had  no  share  in  its 
preparation  will  be  readily  understood  ;  how  far  were  they  consulted 
as  to  its  issue  ?  The  mode  of  publication  might  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  with  the  distinct  object  of  associating  them  with  it,  and  this 
at  once  suggests  the  further  inquiry  as  to  their  reason  for  acquiescence 
in  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  the  whole  trend  of  their  policy.  It  is 
here  that  the  extremely  cynical  suggestion  comes  in  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  the  proposed  conference  may  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  measures  in  the  advance  of  Kussia's  ambitious  designs.  She 
has  reached  a  point  at  which  consolidation  has  become  absolutely 
necessary  ;  the  imperative  maxim  of  her  present  policy  is  reculer  pour 
mieux  sauter ;  time  is  necessary  for  fresh  preparations — most  subtle 
suggestion  of  any,  the  new  position  assumed  by  America  as  a  factor 
in  European  politics  changes  the  entire  situation  and  necessitates  the 
adoption  of  new  tactics.  Considerations  like  these  may  well  have 
been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Tsar's  advisers  and  may  have  led 
them  to  accept  a  proposal  which  seemed  to  them  the  very  wildness 
of  Quixotism,  but  which  they  hoped  to  make  useful  for  their  own 
purpose. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  certainly  no  sufficient  reason  for  casting 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Tsar.  Possibly  a 
keener  sense  of  humour  would  have  prevented  him  from  taking  a 
step  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole  conduct  of  his  administra- 
tion. But  the  comment  which  it  was  sure  to  provoke  was  so  obvious 
that  for  my  own  part  I  believe  that  his  action  was  due  to  strong 
personal  conviction.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  the  Tsar  has  any 
sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  Peace  Society.  The  views  of 
all  of  us,  not  excepting  the  transcendently  superior  persons,  are  so 
coloured  by  our  own  position  and  environment  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  an  autocrat  may  look  upon  the  situation  with  very  different 
views  from  those  who  occupy  the  position  of  ordinary  humanity. 
But  it  is  possible  that  a  Tsar  may  expect  more  deference  to  his  will 
even  at  a  conference  than  others  generally  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
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cede.  Even  if  this  be  true,  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  position  which  he  has  taken,  and  from  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  now  to  retreat.  Why  should  we  doubt  that  both  his  mind  and 
heart  have  revolted  against  the  barbarism  of  the  idea  that  force  is  to 
be  the  supreme  arbiter  of  human  affairs  ?  These  horrors  must  have 
been  brought  vividly  home  to  his  imagination  by  the  intrigues  and 
plots  of  which  he  is  known  to  be  the  centre.  Why  should  it  be 
thought  incredible  that  he  has  been  moved  to  a  genuine  desire  for 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  state  of  thing  ?  As  yet  indeed  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  advanced  very  far.  If  his  proposals  had  been 
more  extreme  they  would  have  been  less  trustworthy.  They  are 
limited  enough  and  they  are  merely  tentative.  The  Tsar  does  not 
announce  any  intention  of  taking  any  positive  action  on  his  own 
part.  All  that  he  does  is  to  invite  other  Powers  to  a  consideration  of 
their  common  position.  He  is  so  far  from  contemplating  the  abolition 
of  armaments  that  he  does  not  even  suggest  the  reduction  of  those 
at  present  in  existence,  but  simply  aims  to  prevent  their  increase. 
It  has  certainly  required  no  small  amount  of  independence  of  mind, 
resolution,  and  courage  for  a  ruler  whose  words  must  carry  with  them 
so  much  weight  and  authority  to  take  a  step  which  must  infallibly 
expose  him  to  severe  criticism,  and  bring  him  into  conflict  not  only 
with  the  representatives  of  other  peoples,  but  even  with  his  own 
ministers. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  Tsar  or  any  of  his 
advisers  could  have  anticipated  the  reception  which  his  manifesto 
would  meet  in  France.  The  Eusso-Frankish  alliance  has  been  one 
of  the  most  significant  elements  in  the  political  history  of  the  last 
few  years.  Some  have  been  amazed  at  it,  others  have  been  indignant 
at  the  strange  fellowship  between  a  republic  and  a  despotism,  but  no 
one  could  deny  its  reality  or  doubt  its  potency.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  Continental  politics,  and  it  seems  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  Russian  Chancellor  should  have  overlooked  the 
probable  effect  of  his  sovereign's  overtures  for  a  general  conference 
upon  his  trusty  allies  in  Paris.  But  it  is  even  harder  to  understand 
how,  if  the  subject  had  engaged  his  attention  at  all,  he  should  have 
been  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  a 
nation  whose  sensitiveness  on  such  points  is  notorious.  If  it  was 
not  foreseen,  the  attitude  of  the  French  people  must  have  been  at 
once  disappointing  and  disturbing.  But  apart  from  its  special 
features  the  incident  itself  was  only  one  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  proposal  itself  was  sure  to  encounter.  It  was  unfortunate 
for  the  Tsar  that  his  benevolent  intentions  should  lead  him  directly 
across  the  ambitions  of  his  most  submissive  and  devoted  ally.  But 
if  France  was  certain  to  feel  most  keenly  on  the  subject  because  her 
most  cherished  hopes  were  involved,  there  were  other  peoples,  who 
had  their  own  particular  aims,  who  would  not  fail  to  take  up  a  like 
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critical  position.  The  Emperor  was  not  addressing  himself  to  a 
number  of  potentates  all  of  whom  were  convinced  of  the  madness  of 
the  competition  they  had  been  carrying  on  all  too  long,  and  desirous 
to  find  some  way  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  toils  in  which  a 
selfish  ambition  had  entangled  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  to 
deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  obstinate  unbelievers,  whose  first  thought 
was  as  to  the  way  in  which  their  own  interests  were  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  action.  The  French  critics  only  expressed 
what  was  sure  to  be  said  by  others  as  the  subject  was  more  fully  dis- 
cussed. Wounded  affection  undoubtedly  gave  a  keener  point  to  their 
hostile  remarks,  but  the  spirit  which  dictated  them  is  common  to  all 
the  nationalities.  There  are  no  indications  of  any  keen  desire  to 
anticipate  a  state  of  millennial  harmony,  or  even  of  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  on  the  subject  of 
armaments.  If  there  were,  much  might  be  done  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  conference.  It  is  an  undoubted  gain  that  both  Tsar  and 
Kaiser  are  enthusiastic  in  their  desire  for  the  meeting  of  this  august 
body.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  much  is  in  the  hands  of 
these  two  men  if  they  choose  to  act. 

But  in  truth  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  is 
very  much  like  a  satirical  comment  upon  the  Rescript.  Alas  and  alas  ! 
almost  on  every  side  are  indications  of  an  unrest  which  might,  under 
unfavourable  conditions,  lead  to  war.  Most  of  the  nations  have  their 
own  pet  ambitions  which  they  desire  to  gratify,  and  which  they  will 
not  readily  renounce  even  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  economy. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  France.  She  is  not  satisfied  with  her 
own  position,  and  unfortunately  has  for  some  time  past  indulged  a 
feeling  towards  this  country  which  is  hardly  intelligible.  She  has  no 
truer  friend  in  Europe  than  this  country,  not  even  excepting  her 
boasted  ally.  And  yet  we  seem  to  be  the  objects  of  her  perpetual 
suspicion  and  jealousy.  The  result  is  the  present  controversy  about 
Fashoda. 

The  idea  of  a  war  between  France  and  England  about  some 
little  territory  on  the  Nile  seems  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  out- 
side Bedlam.  International  relations  indeed  would  become  all  but 
impossible  if  an  expedition  like  that  of  Major  Marchand's  were 
to  furnish  a  solid  basis  for  a  claim  to  territory,  and  that  in  a  region 
where  another  and  a  friendly  Power  has  already  a  recognised  posi- 
tion. My  own  judgment  on  this  point  is  not  prejudiced  by  pre- 
conceived opinions  about  our  occupation  of  Egypt  or  the  expedition 
to  the  Soudan.  But  in  all  such  matters  my  desire  has  always  been 
to  judge  the  questions  at  issue,  not  on  merely  abstract  grounds,  but 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  are  in  a  work-a-day 
world  and  can  hardly  afford  to  stand  aloof  from  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life  because  there  are  high  laws  of  religious  life  which  the 
world  is  not  prepared  at  present  to  adopt. 

3  B  2 
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Further,  I  hold  that  the  rightfulness  of  the  Soudanese  campaign, 
or  even  of  our  presence  in  Egypt  at  all,  is  not  relevant  in  a  discussion 
as  to  the  presence  of  the  French  in  Fashoda.  It  is  surely  a  pre- 
posterous contention  that  a  small  exploring  company,  whose  expedi- 
tion, according  to  their  own  Government,  has  no  political  significance, 
who  are  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  their  supports,  who  have 
established  no  hold  of  any  kind  upon  the  country  or  its  people,  and 
who  would  hardly  have  had  a  chance  of  being  there  at  all  but 
for  the  action  of  the  English  army,  should  by  the  mere  hoisting  of  a 
flag  secure  certain  territorial  rights  for  the  French  Republic.  That 
it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  force  to  dispossess  them  is  incredible. 
The  action  of  France  has  been  anything  but  friendly,  and  unfortu- 
nately has  been  preceded  by  other  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  due  probably 
to  a  belief  that  the  twisting  of  the  lion's  tail  had  become  as  safe  as  it 
was  an  agreeable  form  of  amusement.  This,  however,  is  far  removed 
from  a  deliberate  purpose  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  a  nation 
among  whom  it  has  innumerable  friends  and  admirers,  and,  I  hesitate 
not  to  add,  no  enemies. 

The  very  mention  of  war  under  such  circumstances  is  mischievous. 
It  is  the  very  height  of  improbability  that  it  will  come  by  any  action 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Courtney  thought  it  necessary  in  a  recent 
speech  in  which  criticisms  bristled  'like  quills  upon  the  fretful 
porcupine '  to  protest  against  the  talk  of  bundling  out  Major 
Marchand  by  force  of  arms.  But,  as  the  Times  reminds  him,  he  is 
the  only  man  who  has  ever  talked  about  bundling  Major  Marchand 
out,  and  there  is  not  the  faintest  probability  of  such  a  course  being 
taken.  If  war  is  to  be  made,  France  will  have  to  make  it.  But  it 
is  an  insult  to  suppose  that  she  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  extreme 
folly.  It  is  only  the  critics  who  create  the  impression  that  there  is 
division  of  opinion  in  this  country,  when  there  is  practically  none, 
who  bring  such  a  calamity  within  even  the  range  of  distant  possibility. 
Happily  there  are  already  signs  that  there  is  a  healthy  opinion  in 
France  which  will  not  be  misled  by  the  excited  representations  of  the 
newspapers.  The  strong  resolution  passed  by  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  important  of  these.  That  im- 
portant body  undoubtedly  expresses  the  opinion  which  finds  favour 
to  say  the  least  with  a  large  section  of  the  democracy  of  Paris.  Its 
declaration  in  favour  of  peace  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  many 
articles  from  the  Temps.  It  fully  justifies  the  opinion  of  a  foreign 
diplomatist,  who  appears  to  have  special  familiarity  with  facts,  that  on 
the  Fashoda  affair  public  opinion  in  France  is  indifferent  if  not 
apathetic.  The  feeling  which  exists  in  this  country  is  due  mainly 
to  a  remembrance  of  the  Madagascar  and  Siam  incidents,  and  to  the 
feeling  that  these  continuous  concessions  only  tend  to  hasten  the  evil 
which  they  are  meant  to  avert. 

If  the  conference  which  the  Tsar  proposes  could  provide  some 
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method  of  settling  differences  such  as  this  by  some  accepted  principle 
of  international  law,  it  would  accomplish  an  important  object.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  present  mode  of  conducting 
the  disputes  which  such  incidents  occasion.  There  are  angry  discus- 
sions in  which  some  journals  on  both  sides  unfortunately  make  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  the  arrogance  of  their  tone  and  the  loudness 
of  their  boastings.  But  quite  as  unsatisfactory  are  the  irresponsible 
and  superior  critics,  nobly  independent  of  all  mundane  considera- 
tions, and  especially  anxious  to  show  that  their  patriotism  makes 
them  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  faults  of  their  own  country,  never 
forgetting  that  their  function  is  '  criticism,'  and  not  very  careful  as 
to  the  facts  on  which  it  proceeds,  and  absolutely  assured  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  own  conclusions.  If  it  was  as  easy  to  learn  what 
they  think  ought  to  be  done  as  it  is  to  find  how  much  has  already 
been  done  which  ought  to  have  been  left  undone,  they  might  be  of 
some  practical  service.  As  it  is,  they  only  serve  to  increase  the 
tangle  of  profitless  and  even  irritating  controversy. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  peace  in  such 
discussions  has  generally  been  unfortunate.  There  were  two  lines  of 
argument  open  to  them,  and  they  have  for  the  most  part  chosen  the 
worse.  They  have  sought  to  convince  their  fellow-countrymen  that 
they  were  wrong,  instead  of  insisting  that,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
particular  case  and  whatever  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  war  would  be 
a  blunder  little  short  of  a  crime.  They  have  thus  continually  thrown 
away  a  power  which  is  of  unspeakable  value  in  times  of  public 
excitement.  The  war  passion  is  easily  kindled.  It  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted  if  the  advocates  of  peace,  by  unwise  tactics,  weaken 
the  restraining  influence  so  sorely  needed. 

A  conference  which  would  be  a  great  international  tribunal 
might  be  of  inestimable  value.  Unhappily  our  recent  experiences  of 
the  Concert  of  Europe  do  not  encourage  very  sanguine  anticipations 
on  this  point.  But  the  Tsar's  proposition  is  before  us,  and  Great 
Britain  will  have  much  to  do  in  giving  it  practical  effect.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  nation  understands  clearly  the  value  of  peace,  and  will 
readily  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  it.  Possibly  our  people 
are  too  haughty,  too  ready  to  suspect  insult  or  injury  where  none  is 
intended,  even  too  apt  to  forget  that  other  peoples  have  rights,  and 
that  we  also  have  our  faults  as  they.  On  these  points  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  underlying  all  these  national  idiosyn- 
crasies is  a  strong  sense  of  justice  to  which  appeal  can  always  be 
made ;  and  despite  the  racial  and  national  rivalries,  which  some  are 
too  ready  to  foster,  there  is  no  people  more  willing  to  recognise  the 
high  qualities  of  its  neighbours  and  to  live  in  amity  with  them. 

J.  GUINNESS  ROGERS. 
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COAL,    TRADE,  AND    THE  EMPIRE 


COAL  rules  the  destinies  of  nations.  A  country  may  have  the  most 
powerful  navy  in  the  world,  but  if  it  be  without  coal  it  will  be  in  the 
position  of  a  man  with  a  pipe  and  matches  and  no  tobacco,  and  every 
lover  of  the  weed  knows  by  experience  the  hopelessness  of  such  a 
situation  when  far  from  any  haunt  of  man.  Coal  is  the  source  of 
our  commercial  prosperity  and  the  secret  of  our  naval  supremacy. 
In  a  dim  fashion  this  truth  has  long  been  recognised  by  Great  Britain 
more  than  any  other  country.  Now  Germany,  Eussia,  and  the  United 
States  have  awakened  to  the  fact.  Grermany  has  seized  Kiauchau, 
and  Eussia  has  Talienwan  and  Port  Arthur.  Whatever  views  may 
be  entertained  to-day  of  the  uses  for  which  these  ports  have  been 
taken,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  become,  and  that  soon, 
naval  bases — fortified  points  from  which  in  time  of  hostilities 
warships  will  be  able  to  replenish  their  stores  of  coal,  ammunition, 
and  general  supplies.  One  lesson  that  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  has  emphasised  is  the  importance  of  coaling  stations, 
and  already  our  American  cousins  are  looking  round  for  suitable 
strategical  positions  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  future  ;  they  have 
seen  that  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  protecting  the 
colonies  of  that  unfortunate  country  were  hampered  for  want  of 
coal.  What  food  is  to  a  human  being  coal  is  to  a  warship,  and  the 
surprise  is  that  Eussia,  France,  and  Germany  have  not  many  years  ago 
made  strenuous  efforts,  well-nigh  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  which  has  existed  so  long,  and  which  the 
events  of  the  past  few  years  have  merely  thrown  out  into  bolder  relief. 
In  these  days  a  navy  without  coal  would  be  as  useless  for  defensive 
{ind  offensive  operations  as  coal  without  warships  to  protect  it  would 
be  for  commercial  purposes.  Coal  is  the  first  requisite  of  empire,  as 
the  navy  promises  to  become  the  strongest  link  binding  together  in 
one  great  English-speaking  commonwealth  the  populations  of  the  ten 
million  square  miles  of  scattered  territory  over  which  the  Union  Jack 
floats.  Our  output  of  coal  is  195,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  it  shows 
no  likelihood  of  decreasing,  while  in  China  there  have  just  been 
brought  under  British  control  regions  in  which  it  is  calculated  that 
there  is  sufficient  excellent  burning  coal  to  supply  the  whole  world 
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for  thousands  of  years.  We  now  have  the  requisite  of  empire,  trade, 
and  sea  power  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and  this  fact  is  a 
bright  augury  for  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  since  next  to 
ourselves  the  United  States  are  the  largest  coal  producers  in 
the  world.  While  it  is  true  that  France  and  Germany  bring 
28,000,000  and  45,000,000  tons  respectively  to  the  surface  every 
year,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  already  mine  about  three 
times  as  much  coal  as  all  the  other  Great  Powers  combined,  and 
there  remain  the  virgin  coal  and  iron  fields  of  China  which  lie  ready 
for  development  by  British  capital.  Americans  sometimes  humor- 
ously tell  us  that  the  old  country  is  played  out,  but  the  truth  is  that 
if  British  pluck,  brain,  and  muscle  have  not  deteriorated,  the  essential 
element  of  continued  and  increasing  prosperity  is  still  in  our  hands. 

In  recent  years  commercial  men  and  politicians  alike  have  adopted 
the  proverb,  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum,  and  we  are  spending  about 
45,000,000£.  a  year  on  the  army  and  navy  to  assure  peace  and 
consequent  prosperity.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  peace  insurance. 
The  nation  pays  the  premiums  every  year  as  a  provident  man  pays 
a  company  an  annual  sum  to  insure  his  life  or  provide  a  capital  sum 
at  a  given  age  when  working  days  are  past.  And  the  insurance 
capital  of  the  British  Empire  and  India  are  the  million  officers  and 
men  of  the  regular  and  auxiliary  land  forces ;  the  navy  of  106,000 
officers  and  men,  and  the  450  warships,  on  which,  by  continual  self- 
sacrifice,  we  have  spent  over  a  hundred  million  sterling ;  and,  lastly, 
our  coaling  stations  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  oceans,  like  buoys 
in  any  of  our  harbours. 

We  have  more  coaling  stations  than  any  other  Power,  but  have 
we  enough  ?  It  is  not  a  new  question.  Sixteen  years  ago  a  Koyal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  answer  it,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
to-day  more  coaling  stations  and  they  are  better  supplied  and  more 
securely  protected,  than  in  the  past.  Since  1895  Parliament  has 
been  committed  to  a  gigantic  scheme,  costing  about  eight  millions 
sterling,  for  strengthening  our  naval  bases  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
is  quite  apart  from  the  three  and  a  half  million  pounds  which  is 
being  spent  at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  in  dockyard  extension. 
This  is  an  important  scheme  for  strengthening  our  position  as  a  sea 
power,  but  it  does  not  provide  any  new  bases.  So  the  question  is 
still :  Have  we  enough  naval  bases  ? 

Although  we  have  more  protected  naval  ^stations  than  any  other 
Power,  we  have  not  as  many  as  is  popularly  supposed.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean there  are  Malta  and  Gibraltar ;  in  the  East  Indies  and  China 
are  Trincomalee  (Ceylon)  and  Hong  Kong;  in  Oceania,  Sydney; 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  Esquimalt,  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and 
Kingston  (Jamaica)  ;  in  Africa,  Simon's  Town  and  Ascension.  These 
are  the  regular  fortified  naval  stations  of  the  British  fleet.  A  naval 
station  to  be  effective  must  not  only  have  stores  of  coal,  ammunition, 
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and  general  supplies,  it  must  provide  good  docking  accommodation. 
How  far  would  these  stations  be  of  service  if  a  battleship  of  the  size 
of  the  Majestic,  413  feet  long  by  75  feet  broad,  with  a  displacement 
of  14,950  tons,  met  with  a  mishap  in  action  that  necessitated  the 
vessel  being  docked  in  order  to  be  made  again  efficient  ?  There  are 
three  suitable  docks  at  Malta,  two  at  Hong  Kong,  and  one  each  at 
Sydney,  Simon's  Town  (Cape  Colony),  Halifax,  and  Esquimalt;  in  short, 
there  are  docks  of  this  great  size  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Chinese 
waters,  in  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  two  in  North  America. 
This  is  satisfactory.  Moreover,  we  are  building  two  decks  at 
Gibraltar  that  could  accommodate  two  Majesties,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Admiralty  will  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Auckland  authorities  whereby  the  navy  will  have  at  its  service  the 
new  Calliope  Dock,  measuring  525  feet  long,  and  thenceforward 
Auckland  will  become  the  fortified  base  of  New  Zealand.  Whether 
Durban  will  be  transformed  into  a  protected  naval  station  will  depend 
upon  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  measures  now  being  taken  to 
remove  the  bar  that  is  said  by  the  authorities  to  render  the  port 
unsuitable  for  the  use  of  warships.  In  view  of  the  French  ascen- 
dency in  Madagascar  and  the  difficulties  at  Delagoa  Bay,  such  a  base 
would  be  of  great  value.  To  these  stations  we  may  soon  be  able  to 
add  Wei-hai-Wei.  It  may  be  developed  into  a  second  Hong  Kong, 
or  the  Government  may  be  content  with  a  more  modest  scheme. 
Singapore,  Colombo,  Bombay,  St.  Lucia,  Sierra  Leone,  Karachi, 
St.  Helena,  Zanzibar,  Aden,  Melbourne,  and  Mauritius  are  lesser  coaling 
stations,  but  Aden,  Sierra  Leone,  St.  Helena,  and  St.  Lucia  have  no 
docks. 

The  most  efficient  test  of  our  coaling  stations  is  to  trace  the  prin- 
cipal trade  routes.  In  time  of  peace  the  trade  route  to  the  East  is 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Suez  Canal,  with  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
Aden  as  naval  bases.  In  the  event  of  war  with  any  Mediterranean 
Power,  Great  Britain  would  probably  block  the  Suez  Canal,  as  the 
Americans  tried  to  block  Santiago  by  sinking  the  Merrimac.  Europe 
and  the  East  would  thus  be  isolated  except  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Failing  this  expedient,  and  especially  in  case  of  war  in  the 
Far  East,  Aden,  strongly  fortified,  would  be  the  port  from  which 
British  warships  would  operate  to  prevent  ships,  which  had  succeeded 
in  getting  through  the  canal  and  in  navigating  the  Eed  Sea  in 
safety,  from  escaping  into  the  Arabian  Sea  and  thus  reaching  the 
scene  of  war.  Aden,  therefore,  is  a  naval  station  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  would  bottle  up  any  ships  of  an  enemy  in  the  Ked  Sea,  as 
Gibraltar  would  to  the  eastward  any  that  were  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Nowadays  every  one  admits  that  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  secured 
predominating  influence  over  the  Suez  Canal  he  made  one  of  the 
soundest  imperial  investments.  How  is  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
affected  by  the  repeated  and  inexplicable  rumours  that  Russia  has 
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secured  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea  ?  The  improbability  of  the  '  deal '  has 
been  so  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  may 
be  true.  Eaheita,  the  island  mentioned  in  this  connection,  is  so  close 
to  the  British  island  of  Perim  as  to  decrease  greatly  its  value  as  a 
telegraph  and  coaling  station  and  as  a  place  of  anchorage,  while  the 
importance  of  Aden  as  the  garrisoned  and  fortified  sentinel  of  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  cannot  be  unaffected. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  time  of  war  the  route  round  the 
Cape  would  have  to  be  taken  by  merchant  vessels,  and  it  would  also 
probably  be  selected  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  supplies,  as 
being  less  exposed  to  attack.  Is  this  route  sufficiently  well  provided 
with  naval  bases  as  centres  for  the  operations  of  patrolling  cruisers 
and  as  coaling  stations  for  our  warships  generally  ?  In  time  of 
peace  the  intermediate  coaling  stations  to  the  Cape  are  Lisbon, 
Gibraltar,  Madeira,  St.  Vincent,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Lisbon,  Madeira, 
and  St.  Vincent  are  in  foreign  territory,  and  would  almost  certainly 
be  closed  to  British  ships  in  time  of  war.  Therefore  there  would  be 
no  coaling  base  between  Gibraltar  and  Sierra  Leone,  a  distance  of 
over  2,000  miles,  and  our  cable  station  at  Madeira  and  the  cables 
that  are  landed  there  would  be  open  to  attack.  Between  Gibraltar 
and  Sierra  Leone,  moreover,  is  the  French  coaling  station  of  St.  Louis. 
These  2,000  miles  require  to  be  split  up  by  a  base,  and  in  war-time 
we  should  need  a  place  to  which  to  shift  .our  cables  frorri  Madeira, 
since,  next  to  coal,  cables  are  of  great  importance  in  naval  warfare. 
No  proper  patrol  of  the  route  can  be  maintained  if  this  long  length 
of  the  West  African  coast  is  neglected.  Every  consideration,  com- 
mercial and  naval,  recommends  some  point,  preferably  an  island, 
being  acquired  as  a  base  from  which  commerce  and  war  supplies 
could  be  effectively  protected.  It  may  be  urged  that  in  war-time  the 
Admiralty  would  send  steam  colliers  with  any  warship,  operating  on 
this  portion  of  the  coast.  But  we  have  no  colliers  such  as  America 
has  used  so  effectively,  and  if  we  had  they  could  not  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  in  warfare  that  a  naval  fortified  base  would  supply. 

In  the  Atlantic  we  are  well  equipped.  Bermuda  is  '  the  porter's 
lodge'  to  the  United  States;  it  is  only  280  miles  from  North 
Carolina.  It  commands  the  east  coast  of  America  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  and  would  be  most  difficult  of 
successful  attack.  Further  north  is  Halifax,  and  above  San  Francisco 
Esquimalt,  while  our  West  Indian  trade  is  protected  by  St.  Lucia 
and  Jamaica.  But  in  these  days  the  possibility  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  has  been  thrust  back  by  both  peoples 
beyond  the  pale  of  practical  politics. 

In  Australasian  waters,  even  with  the  addition  of  Auckland,  our 
bases  are  unevenly  distributed,  though  numerous  and  on  the  whole 
fairly  adequately  defended.  Lord  Brassey  is  familiar  with  Oceania, 
and  he  has  stated  that  the  combined  expenditure  of  the  several 
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Governments  may  literally  be  reckoned  by  millions,  and  he  accepts 
the  general  defence  by  volunteers  by  land  and  by  naval  brigades  and 
coast  warships  of  various  types,  supported  by  the  local  British 
squadron,  as  satisfactory.  This,  however,  only  affects  South  Aus- 
tralasia, and  there  remains  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent 
without  a  dock  or  naval  port  of  any  description.  In  view  of  recent 
developments  in  China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Siam,  and  the 
energetic  buckling  on  of  her  armour  by  Japan  (paid  for  out  of  the 
Chinese  indemnity),  the  question  may  be  raised  whether  a  well-defended, 
though  not  necessarily  very  expensive,  naval  and  coaling  station  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Australian  continent  would  not  prove  of  the 
greatest  service  in  case  of  emergency.  It  has  been  necessary  for 
the  several  Australasian  Governments  to  expend  large  sums  on 
their  southern,  western,  and  eastern  shores ;  would  it  not  be  worth 
the  trifling  expenditure  involved  to  fit  out  a  small  base  on  the  north  ? 
Thursday  Island,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Torres  Straits  group, 
could  be  utilised  for  this  purpose.  It  possesses  at  Port  Kennedy  an 
excellent  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  defence  at  no  very  great 
expense.  That  the  Queensland  Government  would  co-operate  with 
the  Imperial  authorities  in  converting  Port  Kennedy  into  a  mode- 
rately fortified  naval  station  and  coaling  base,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt.  The  colonists  of  Australasia  have  watched  with  anxious 
interest  the  recent  occurrences  in  China  and  the  North  Pacific,  and 
any  movement  that  would  strengthen  their  position  would  receive 
hearty  support. 

Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  once  stated :  '  He  who  commands  the  sea 
controls  trade  and  commerce,  he  who  controls  trade  and  commerce 
commands  the  wealth  and  riches  of  the  world,  and  he  who  controls 
wealth  controls  the  world.'  These  words,  written  at  the  very  birth  of 
Greater  Britain,  are  as  true  to-day  as  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  more  true,  since  our  trade  is  greater,  and  many  of  the 
distant  children  of  the  mother  country  have  grown  to  the  stature  of 
nations  and  are  more  tempting  than  in  the  past  to  a  jealous  Power. 
If  we  intend  to  hold  our  trade  and  bind  all  the  scattered  portions 
of  the  Empire  together,  a  strong  navy  must  have  the  support 
which  only  fortified  coaling  stations  can  give.  Successive  Govern- 
ments have  done  surprisingly  well  in  the  past,  and  there  are  only 
two  weak  spots  in  the  chief  ocean  routes  of  our  commerce.  Another 
station  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  fortification  of  Port 
Kennedy,  Thursday  Island,  would  complete  the  links  in  the  great 
Imperial  chain  that  our  forefathers  began  and  it  remains  for  us  to-day 
to  complete.  We  have  much  to  lose.  According  to  the  assessments 
of  the  local  authorities,  the  property  in  England  is  worth  160,000,000^. 
— a  colossal  sum.  Against  these  figures  set  the  fact  that  the  wealth 
of  this  country  which  is  every  year  borne  over  the  seas  is  valued  at 
1,100,460,000^.,  or  seven  times  as  great  as  our  wealth  on  land,  and 
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something  of  the  responsibilities  of  defending  our  gigantic  trade  will 
be  understood.  In  addition  to  this  trade,  there  is  the  Empire  itself 
and  our  kith  and  kin  across  the  seas. 

Our  trade  has  been  likened  to  the  early  emigrants  who  had  to 
cross  the  great  American  prairies  before  the  advent  of  railways. 
Warlike  Indians  made  the  journeys  dangerous ;  the  parties  were  con- 
tinually interfered  with,  and  often  captured  or  destroyed.  But 
these  difficulties  were  surmounted.  Military  posts  and  garrisons 
were  established  along  the  routes  over  the  prairies,  and  emigrants 
passed  from  post  to  post  and  garrison  to  garrison  in  safety.  The 
emigrants  and  their  goods  are  like  our  trade,  threatened  on  every 
hand  as  it  passes  over  the  seas,  greater  and  wilder  than  any  prairie ; 
and  in  place  of  garrisons  and  military  forts  we  have  dotted  the  seas 
with  fortified  coaling  stations  in  charge  of  British  troops,  and  the 
wastes  of  ocean  between  these  points  of  security  and  energy  are  con- 
tinually patrolled  by  the  ships  of  the  Channel  and  the  eight  foreign 
squadrons,  while  the  bases  are  further  linked  together  by  the  electric 
cables,  which  all  meet  at  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  like  the 
reins  of  a  coach  and  six  in  the  hands  of  the  driver.  The  coach  is 
the  Empire,  the  horses  are  the  coaling  stations,  the  warships,  and  the 
colonies,  and  the  driver  is  represented  by  the  Government  head- 
quarters in  London.  All  is  order  and  quiet  in  these  offices,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  the  centre  of  all  the  nerves  of  the 
Empire.  In  our  colonising,  our  trade,  and  our  defence  we  have 
imitators  to-day,  and  it  behoves  us  to  see  that  there  is  no  link  in 
the  Imperial  chain  that  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  strain  of  war.  On  the 
strength  of  the  weakest  link  depends  the  continuance  of  peace  and 
commercial  prosperity. 

ARCHIBALD  S.  HURD. 
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CONFESSION 


I  TOOK  part  the  other  day,  in  a  house  where  I  was  a  guest,  in  an 
interesting  conversation  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  '  the  present 
crisis  in  the  Church.'  Some  of  the  company  were  clerical,  some  lay ; 
none  belonged  to  the  extreme  wing  of  either  party  in  the  Church, 
but  I  should  say  leant  moderately  but  unmistakably  to  the  High 
Church  side.  Thus  it  was  with  great  interest  that  I  heard  one  (a 
layman)  say,  '  The  really  vital  point  at  issue,  I  am  persuaded,  is ' 
(we  all  listened  intently)  '  confession'  '  That  is  just  as  it  seems  to 
me,'  said  all  the  others  in  chorus.  And  every  one,  I  think,  was  with 
the  speaker,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  divergence  of  the  ways  at  which 
the  Church  of  England  now  stands  in  this  matter,  andj  the  '  grave 
importance  to  the  whole  community  of  the  issue,  inasmuch  as  the 
other  controversies  now  agitating  us  touch,  after  all,  mainly  upon 
matters  of  opinion,  while  this  is  a  question  of  practice  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  life.  And  though  (as  I  have  said)  his  leanings  were  to  the 
High  Church  side,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  occasional,  guarded  use 
of  confession,  indicated  both  by  the  words  and  by  the  silence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  the  only  use  he  could  endorse  •  and  again 
'  the  sense  of  the  meeting  '  was  with  him. 

One  of  the  others,  however  (a  clergyman),  rejoined  that,  though 
he  personally  held  with  the  first  speaker,  he  could  not  but  think 
that  there  is  room  for  another  view  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  on 
this  subject,  and  that  other  such  as  is  taken  by  the  extremists  who 
plead,  not  for  occasional  and  voluntary,  but  for  habitual  and  obligatory, 
confession ;  that,  in  short,  there  is  a  logical  standpoint  within  the 
Anglican  fold  for  extreme  High  Churchmen  on  this  subject,  just  as 
much  as  for  the  extreme  'high'  view  of  the  Eucharist. 

Here  his  hearers,  I  think,  dissented  from  him.  Nevertheless  it 
is  certain  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  persons  who,  though  they 
would  not,  perhaps,  venture  or  even  wish  to  say  that  the  Church  of 
England  inculcates  habitual  confession,  are  yet  in  uneasy  perplexity 
as  to  what  her  whole  mind  is  in  the  matter,  and  what  course  ought 
to  be  pursued  at  the  present  moment  in  regard  to  it. 

Now  these  perplexed  persons,  and  those  who  can  find  no  perplexity 
at  all,  thinking  that  the  Church  clearly  recommends  occasional  but 
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does  not  even  contemplate  by  a  side  glance  habitual  confession — 
both  these  classes,  it  seems  to  me,  must  feel  a  certain  disappointment 
with  that  section  of  the  Primate's  Visitation  Charge  which  deals  with 
this  subject.  It  is  not  for  me  to  commend  the  general  weight  and 
wisdom  of  the  Archbishop's  words — '  Praise  implies  assumption  which 
blame  does  not ' — but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  particular  counsel  for 
which  we  have  longed  seems  now  in  some  respects  inadequate  to  the 
occasion.  We  are  thankful  that  the  Archbishop,  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  authority,  lays  it  down  that 

the  Church  of  England  insists  that  resource  to  confession  shall  be  altogether  and 
always  voluntary. 

But  we  remember  that  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
now  '  insist '  that  confession  is  absolutely  and  always  necessary  for 
being  in  the  way  of  salvation — '  insist '  thus  to  the  young,  the  weak, 
and  the  ignorant.  Is  this  insistence  of  theirs  to  go  on  unchecked  ? 
We  look  a  little  further  down  the  Charge,  and  we  are  answered ;  we 
find  the  Archbishop  saying  that  this 

is  a  matter  in  which  all  must  see  to  themselves.  It  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
enforced  by  any  kind  of  coercion  except  simply  the  condemnation  of  any  attempt  to 
force  those  who  will  not  go  to  confession  into  a  surrender  of  their  Christian  liberty. 
It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  it  is  possible  to  prevent  men  from  teaching  that  which 
tends  not  to  liberty  but  to  bondage.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  when  they  so 
teach  they  teach  without  any  authority  from  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  , 

In  other  words,  though  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  England  (ac- 
cording to  the  Archbishop)  is  clear  ;  though  it  is  clear  that  she  gives 
no  '  authority '  to  those  who  enjoin  habitual  confession  in  the  most 
forcible  manner  they  can,  yet  she  cannot  and  will  not  assert  any 
authority  as  against  their  doing  so. 

Indeed,  the  Charge  seems  to  ignore  and  pass  by  that  which,  I 
cannot  but  think,  is  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  matter.  It  deals 
with  the  subject  as  though  the  Church  had  mainly  to  consider  '  those 
who  will  not  go  to  confession,'  that  no  spiritual  tyranny,  robbing 
such  of  '  their  Christian  liberty '  be  attempted ;  or  those  whose 
'  weakness '  is  of  '  such  a  character  that  a  support  is  perpetually 
needed  ' — where  '  we  have  no  right  to  prohibit  the  giving  of  such 
support.'  Evidently.  But  surely  all  this  is  outside  the  kernel  of  the 
question.  Educated  grown  people  of  English  blood  who  '  will  not  go 
to  confession  '  may  be  trusted  to  make  good  '  their  Christian  liberty ' 
now  as  in  former  times.  Others  who  wish  for  confession  may  be 
trusted  to  get  what  they  want,  as  most  competent  English  persons 
do.  The  really  crucial  point  is  the  teaching  given  to  the  young  and 
the  unlearned  ;  and  these  are  they  whom,  as  I  have  said,  the  Charge 
seems  to  ignore.  It  declares  confession  to  be  '  a  matter  in  which  all 
must  see  to  themselves.'  Can  children,  or  youths  and  girls  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  '  see  to  themselves  '  in  such  a  matter 
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as  this  ?  Very  many  of  them  have  parents  as  ignorant  and  helpless 
in  the  right  ordering  of  life  as  themselves.  Others  have  parents  to 
whom  that  right  ordering  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference.  Now 
to  these  young  people  confirmation  is  or  ought  to  be  a  means,  above 
all  others  at  their  age,  for  giving  their  lives  a  right  direction  ;  and 
none  strive  more  earnestly  to  make  it  so,  and  to  follow  it  up  by 
training  in  the  Christian  life,  than  the  High  Church  clergy — to  their 
honour.  But  are  those  who  are  known  as  '  the  extreme  men  '  among 
these  clergy  to  be  allowed  by  the  Church,  in  their  preparation  of 
candidates  for  confirmation,  to  use  the  whole  weight  of  their  authority, 
personal  and  official,  to  inculcate  upon  the  young  that  for  which  she 
herself  (according  to  the  Archbishop)  gives  no  '  authority '  whatso- 
ever ?  Are  they  to  stand  on  her  vantage-ground,  and  press  with  all 
their  force  against  what  she  (according  to  the  Archbishop)  '  insists '  ? 
That  is  the  question.  The  Archbishop  condemns  the  forcing  of  con- 
sciences. Now  we  all  know  that  force  is  of  various  kinds,  and  can 
be  exercised  in  various  ways.  But  can  we  imagine  any  more  signal 
use  of  moral  force  than  its  exercise  by  a  man,  armed  with  all  the 
prestige  of  spiritual  hopes  and  fears,  upon  a  young  mind  at  the  most 
impressionable  time  of  life,  to  whom  he  very  likely  represents  all  that 
it  has  ever  known  worthy  of  reverence  and  trust,  appearing  to  it,  in 
very  truth,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  Himself  ?  Ought  such  a  moral 
force  as  this  within  her  fold  to  be  allowed  by  the  Church  to  drive 
without  her  authority  or  against  her  authority  ?  Is  not  the  training 
of  the  young  one  of  her  main  functions  ?  And  is  she  justified  in 
practically  surrendering  it,  in  suck  a  matter  as  this,  to  the  individual 
discretion  of  persons  commissioned  by  her  to  speak  in  her  name  ? 
Surely  no  generalities  that  '  rules  cannot  suit  all  cases,'  that  persons 
*  can  protect '  themselves  '  against  usurpation '  of  spiritual  power,  and 
the  like,  can  stave  off  the  necessity  for  definite  action  in  this  matter, 
•where  it  concerns  dealing  with  the  young  by  Church  authority — and 
in  particular  with  regard  to  confirmation  and  communion. 

'  But,'  it  will  be  said,  '  the  Archbishop  has  in  this  question,  as  in 
others,  indicated — not  obscurely — a  non  possumus.  He  has  been  at 
pains  to  mark  out  for  us  the  narrow  limits  of  the  powers  of  the 
Bishops.  He  virtually  tells  us  that,  in  this  very  matter  of  confession, 
all  that  authority  in  the  Church  can  do  is  to  say  to  certain  persons, 
"  You  are  acting  without  authority,  but  no  authority  can  hinder  you 
if  you  are  determined  so  to  act."  '  I  speak  with  the  utmost  diffidence 
in  these  high  matters,  as  the  humblest  of  outsiders  ;  but  I  would  ask 
whether  it  would  not  be  competent  to  the  Bishops  to  ascertain  by 
stringent  enquiry,  before  admitting  persons  to  ordination,  that  every 
man  proposing  to  take  holy  orders  is  loyal  to  the  mind  of  the  Church 
in  this  vital  matter  (for  vital  it  is,  as  the  disputants  on  both  sides  see 
plainly  enough) — to  secure  that,  at  least,  no  candidate  is  entering  the 
ministry  with  a  determination  to  enforce  what  the  Church  insists 
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must  be  spontaneous  and  voluntary,  or  to  make  that  the  rule  which 
the  Church  considers  as  the  exception.  Surely,  in  view  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's clear  exposition  of  the  mind  of  the  Church,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  require  that  men  entering  her  Orders  shall  not  do  so 
pledged  to  run  counter  to  that  mind  by  laying  on  her  younger 
children  a  yoke  she  disapproves  ;  and  surely  the  dealing  with  things 
at  their  source  is  wise.  We  are  told  that  the  wisdom  or  even  the 
feasibility  of  invoking  the  power  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  matters 
of  Church  order  and  Church  teaching  is  at  this  moment  very  doubtful. 
But  may  we  not  hope  that  the  primary  authority,  which  is  older  than 
Parliament,  and  which  all  members  of  the  Church,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  acknowledge,  can  and  will  avail  at  least  to  check  the  increase 
of  teaching  which  the  highest  living  exponent  of  the  Church's  mind 
and  intent  declares  to  be  disloyal  to  her  ? 

Some  may  think  we  might  even  go  further,  and  look  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  to  exert  the  great  personal  power  which  still 
attaches  to  the  Episcopate,  to  deal  with  those  already  in  Holy  Orders 
who,  as  the  Archbishop  declares,  are  now  acting  without  the  Church's 
authority,  and  contrary  to  her  intention,  in  pressing  confession  on 
the  young  as  a  constant  practice  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
communion. 

But  let  me  turn  to  considerations  more  properly  within  my  scope 
— which  indeed  I  fear  I  may  have  too  rashly  exceeded.  My  own 
motive  in  writing  now  is  to  press  certain  points  in  regard  to  confes- 
sion which  strike  me  (and,  I  doubt  not,  many  another)  as  wife  and 
mother. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  think  as  I  do  cannot  argue  with  persons 
who  hold  confession  to  be  of  quasi-divine  institution,  putting  it 
actually  in  the  same  category  with  the  Sacraments  ordained  by  our 
Lord  Himself.  But  I  may  address  others  who,  more  or  less  definitely 
or  vaguely,  think  it  a  salutary  practice  or  a  useful  resource;  and 
others  again  (I  believe  a  great  many)  who  are  personally  not  so  much 
doubtful  as  careless  in  the  matter,  but  who  think  it  one  in  which 
enthusiastic  people,  who  are  kind  enough  to  take  off  our  hands  the 
trouble  of  training  and  instructing  our  children  in  religious  concerns, 
may  very  well  be  allowed  their  own  way. 

Whatever  view  be  taken  of  habitual  confession,  it  is  obviously 
a  weapon  of  great  power,  and  as  such  to  be  carefully  handled  by  those 
who  approve  it.  The  Church  of  Eome,  as  we  all  know,  fences  and 
guards  its  use  in  a  manner  which  must  be  impossible  in  a  Church 
which,  like  our  own,  does  not  authoritatively  adopt  it  as  part  of  her 
ordinary  dealing  with  souls.  But  to  this  its  advocates  among  us  may 
rejoin  that  their  great  aim  and  desire  is  to  make  that  use  of  confes- 
sion which  they  consider  is  allowed,  and  even  implied,  by  the  silence 
of  the  Church  of  England,  an  integral  part  of  her  ordinary  practice- 
as  openly  recognised,  established,  and  regulated  as  it  is  in  the  Church 
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of  Eome.  « If  the  Church  will  sanction  the  use  of  confession,'  they 
may  say,  '  its  abuse  will  always  be  unknown  amongst  Anglicans  as 
amongst  Eoman  Catholics — unknown  when  the  system  is  in  full  play 
as  we  claim  that  it  is  unknown  now,  when  the  system  is  "  on  its  good 
behaviour."  ' 

And  those  who  would  not  advocate  but  would  tolerate  habitual 
confession  may  go  with  its  advocates  so  far  as  to  think  that  if  some 
of  the  most  pious  and  ardently  religious  people  in  our  Church  desire 
to  use  it  and  to  urge  its  use,  all  this  had  better  be  done  openly  and 
under  regulation  ;  and  that  so;  after  all,  not  much  harm  could  come 
of  it,  while  the  pious  souls  would  be  satisfied. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
she  esteems  heretical,  keeps  her  own  counsel  very  well ;  and  if  any 
scandals  arise  in  the  matter  of  the  confessional  among  English  Roman 
Catholics,  the  English  public  will  not  be  likely  to  hear  of  them. 
But  whatever  be  the  case  in  the  Roman  Church,  there  can  be  no 
parity  of  reasoning,  as  between  her  and  the  Church  of  England,  in 
this  matter,  for  this  all-sufficient  consideration,  that  the  Roman  has 
a  celibate,  the  English  Church  a  married  priesthood.  Even  the  most 
pronounced  High  Churchmen  in  our  Orders  marry.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  '  scandals,'  in  the  vulgar  sense,  should  arise  with  us  by 
the  putting  of  indelicate  questions,  or  the  suggestion  of  offences 
of  impurity,  in  the  confessional ;  for  though  some  of  the  High  Church 
clergy  may  be  foolish  and  puerile,  no  one  can  deny  that  in  moral 
tone,  as  a  body,  they  are  beyond  reproach.  But  nevertheless  a 
situation  of  the  utmost  peril  and  difficulty  is  created  when  once  it 
is  possible  for  a  marriageable  man  to  have  confidential  relations  with 
women  outside  his  own  family,  involving  feeling,  emotion,  and  even 
passion,  and  absolutely  unknown  to  and  uncontrolled  by  any  third 
person.  That  such  confidential  relations  have  a  religious  source 
makes  them  only  the  more  perilous  as  between  the  sexes ;  for  religion 
assuredly  has  its  emotional  and  passionate  side,  and  most  markedly 
so  in  the  very  persons  whose  temperament  is  the  most  apt  to  lead 
them  to  the  practice  of  habitual  confession.  Here  is  some  evidence 
as  to  the  working  of  the  system,  where  it  is  a  regular  part  of  Church 
order,  and  in  theory  wholly,  in  practice  mainly,  under  strict  control : 

I  [a  novice]  asked  why  the  nuns  confessed  seated — a  proceeding  so  contrary  to 
general  usage.  They  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  kneeling  for  two  or 
three  hours  consecutively,  so  that  it  was  customary  to  kneel  at  the  moment  of 
absolution  only.  .  .  .  '  We  know,'  they  said,  '  that  it  is  customary  with  worldlings 
to  make  confession  of  a  few  minutes'  duration  ;  but  we  not  only  confess  our  venial 
«ins  (in  the  convent  mortal  sins  are  never  committed),  but  we  wish  our  confessor, 
the  confidant  and  faithful  counsellor  of  our  own  election,  to  direct  us  in  our  acts 
and  thoughts.  .  .  .  You  yourself,  in  a  little  while,  especially  if  you  can  be  induced 
to  give  up  that  old  confessor  you  have  got,  and  choose  a  young  one,  will  pass  hours 
in  the  confessional.  .  .  .' 
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The  frenetical  infatuation  which  nuns  entertain  for  priests  and  monks  passes 
all  credibility.  .  .  .  Some,  whose  confessor  is  old,  superadd  a  spiritual  director, 
with  whom  they  pass  several  hours  in  the  parlour.  .  .  .x 

Now  of  course  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  difference  of  national 
temperament,  of  education  and  circumstances,  and  we  should  not 
expect  that  Englishwomen  belonging  to  English  home  life  would 
ever  behave  like  Italian  nuns.  Still,  I  appeal  to  any  observant 
middle-aged  woman  whether  there  are  not  symptoms  amongst  us 
differing  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  those  above  cited.  And 
now  remember  that  with  us  the  '  director '  may  be  either  marriage- 
able or  married,  and  let  us  ask  what  havoc  may  not  result  to  the 
peace  of  families,  and  the  welfare  of  individuals,  when,  for  instance,  a 
young  and  attractive  girl  is  found  to  be  drifting  into  such  relations 
with  a  clergyman  who  has  acquired  great  influence  over  her,  or  when 
a  clergyman's  wife  finds  that  her  husband  considers  himself  obliged 
to  spend  hours  in  confidential  conversation  with  another  woman  at 
frequent  intervals,  not  for  the  solace  of  exceptional  distress,  but 
habitually  ? 

A  shrewd  observer  of  life  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there 
would  be  very  little  habitual  confession  if  men  heard  confessions 
from  men  only,  and  women  confessed  only  to  women.  Perhaps  the 
remark  was  somewhat  cynical  and  worldly,  but  there  is  truth  in  it — 
a  stinging  truth.  The  sting  of  course  is  in  the  tracing  of  a  supposed 
spiritual  necessity  to  another  and,  as  is  insinuated,  a  cause  the 
reverse  of  spiritual.  Yet  the  sneer  need  not  distress  us.  It  is 
natural,  and  right,  and  profitable  that  in  many  things  the  sexes 
should  take  counsel  each  of  the  other.  But  in  matters  of  sexual 
morality  it  is,  as  a  rule,  neither  wholesome  nor  expedient  that  women 
should  make  confidants  of  men,  or  men  of  women  ;  and  this  alone, 
it  appears  to  me,  suffices  to  bar  the  establishment  of  habitual 
auricular  confession  to  the  priest  in  a  wise  Christian  community. 

The  case  is  wholly  different  when  counsel  and  comfort  are  sought 
in  special  emergency.  There  the  salutary  pain  and  shame  in  strip- 
ping one's  soul  naked  has  not  been  worn  out  by  habit;  it  will 
effectually  prevent,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  any  morbid  etalage 
of  sores  and  wounds,  and  help  to  make  the  whole  thing  truly  re- 
medial. I  have  heard  a  clergyman,  of  by  no  means  '  extreme  '  views, 
deplore  that  so  little  use  is  made  of  this  kind  of  confession  by  his 
brethren  in  dealing  with  young  men.  The  objections  to  the 
establishment  of  confession  as  a  fixed  part  of  the  Church's  discipline, 
for  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  cannot  be  alleged  here  ;  and  I  can  well 
understand  that  its  occasional  use  may  be  supremely  valuable  and 
important  in  cases  such  as  my  friend  referred  to. 

But  when  it  is  claimed  (as  I  have  seen  it  claimed  by  extreme  High 

1  Translated  from  Nemorie  d'  Enriclietta  Caracciolo  de'  Prinvpi  di  Forino.  Firenze, 
1864. 
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Churchmen)  that  habitual  confession  is  the  only  safeguard  for  our  sons 
amid  the  manifold  snares,  difficulties,  and  temptations  of  modern  life, 
I  cannot  help  asking  whether  Englishmen  are  now,  at  this  time  in 
their  history,  going  to  surrender  the  conduct  of  their  lives  to  other 
people,  and  whether  the  kind  of  abstinence  from  sin  which  comes  from 
a  great  dislike  to  owning  that  you  have  sinned  does  really  suffice  for 
the  cleansing  and  strengthening  of  society  and  the  individual.  No 
doubt  there  are  certain  immediate  and  palpable  results ;  you  get  the 
conscientiousness  which  was  expressed  in  the  speech  to  an  aunt  of 
mine  of  an  Irish  servant  girl  who  had  '  got  into  trouble '  in  an  English 
household  :  '  Sure,  ma'am,'  she  said  piteously,  '  why  couldn't  he  be 
takin'  his  liberties  with  one  o'  thim  Protestant  girrls,  that  have  never 
a  priest  they  must  be  tellin'  everything  to — little  and  big  ! ' 

But  the  example  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Ireland,  in 
respect  of  the  particular  '  sins  that  they've  a  mind  to/  certainly  does 
not  encourage  us  to  think  that  by  weakening  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  you  raise  personal  virtue  amongst  mankind.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  age  children  are  taught  to  begin  confession  by  those 
who  advocate  it ;  but  from  the  tone  of  the  catechisms,  manuals,  etc., 
in  use  it  would  seem  to  be  very  early.  Now  surely  the  great  aim  in 
the  training  of  a  child  is  that  he  should  learn  (by  degrees)  to  know 
and  feel  that  his  soul  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  Father  of 
spirits,  that  God  cares  what  he  feels  and  does,  and  that  it  '  signifies ' 
to  the  cause  of  Grod  in  the  world  how  he  behaves.  All  this  is  not 
helped  but  positively  hindered  when  he  is  taught  as  his  main  duty 
to  make  a  list  of  sins  from  time  to  time,  to  be  detailed  to  a  man  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  himself,  and  learns  (as  he  inevitably  does)  to 
think  that  after  receiving  absolution  from  that  man  the  sins  do  not 
*  signify '  any  more. 

It  will  be  an  immeasurable  misfortune  for  this  Church  and 
nation  if  we  are  now  to  retrograde  to  a  practice  which  was  relinquished 
— it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose,  deliberately — after  abundant 
experience  of  its  working,  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  resume  it 
when  the  greater  complexity  of  modern  life  makes  the  strengthening 
of  the  individual  conscience  of  more  paramount  importance  than 
ever. 

THEO.  CHAPMAN. 
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EVER  since  the  Church  of  England  was  broken  off  from  visible 
communion  with  the  rest  of  Christendom — a  breach  completed  under 
Elizabeth — several  Church  of  England  people  of  various  types  have 
openly  desired  and  laboured  for  the  restoration  of  religious  peace  and 
restored  unity  to  that  valuable  national  institution.  For  inherent 
weakness  has  far  too  often  ensued ;  while  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  many  to  break  away  from  the  same — to  dissent  from  it  on  system 
and  to  set  up  rival  systems — has  been  manifest  both  in  word  and 
deed.  Whitaker's  Almanack  indicates  the  latest  results.1  Hence 
its  more  dutiful  children  have  often  laboured  both  to  remove  the 
weakness  in  question  and  to  heal  the  extending  breaches.  Though 
such  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  their  sound  and  charitable  action, 
yet  the  names  of  several  in  the  past — Richard  Mountagu,  Bishop  of 
Chi  Chester,  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  such 
subsequent  prelates  as  Wake,  Shute  Barrington,  and  Samuel  Horsley, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph — are  had  in  pleasant  remembrance,  because  of 
such  spiritual  labours. 

This  position  of  national  religious  isolation  and  weakness  was 
seen  most  vividly  by  all  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  Tractarian 
party,  as  recent  Memoirs  and  Letters  have  shown  so  vividly.  They 
seemed — judging  by  very  touching  words — to  shudder  at  its  plans 
and  Erastian  policy.2  This  latter  now  dominates  Oxford,  Christianity 
of  the  ancient  type  being  stunted,  wasted  and  withered.  Cambridge, 
with  Dr.  W.  H.  Mill  and  Mr.  George  Williams,  with  Dr.  JNeale  and 

1  The  number  of  religious  denominations  by  whom  buildings  were  certified  for 
worship  up  to  the  31st  of  October  1895  was  293,  there  being  an  increase  of  13  during 
the  year. — Almanack,  p.  252. 

-  The  canker  of  Erastianism— embodied  in  the  action  of  the  Four  Tutors,  against 
Tract  XC.— grew  largely  under  the  Archiepiscopate  of  Archibald  Tait  and  his  personal 
relations  and  followers.  That  prelate's  Church  of  tJie  Future,  in  lieu  of  the  Church 
of  the  Past  and  Present,  is  not  yet  adequately  excogitated.  At  the  recent  Bradford 
Congress,  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  Mark  Mason  of  Ripon,  is  even  now  engaged  on  its  care- 
ful construction.  He  declared  :  '  There  will  be]a  Religion  of  the  Future  :  it  will  be 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant ;  but  dogmas  will  fall  away  and  the  faith  will  be 
purer.'  Later  on,  possibly,  in  more  advanced  times,  arithmetic  will  be  also  largely 
improved,  when  figures  have  been  entirely  disused  and  their  manipulation  dropped. 
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Mr.  Gerard  Cobb  of  Trinity,  (in  later  years)  were  perfectly  at  one 
with  John  Henry  Newman  and  Hurrell  Froude,  with  Pusey,  Kebley 
Bishop  Hamilton,  and  Canon  Liddon  of  Oxford.  Putting  aside 
reasonable  differences  of  opinion  and  action,  one  leading  idea  ran 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  varied  writings  and  complex  labours. 
Such  was  to  secure  Corporate  Eeunion  with  East  and  West — to 
promote,  in  fact,  the  peace  and  unity  of  Christendom.  So  far,  the 
end  has  not  been  obtained.  Some  turned  to  Constantinople  and 
Moscow :  others  to  Belgrade,  Venice,  and  Eome.  Such  was  then 
seen  to  be — as  it  is  still  by  the  more  reflective — the  first  and  most 
obvious  need  of  times  in  which  rebellion  against  authority,  false 
liberty,  and  the  wildest  licence  obviously  prevail.  With  one  and  all, 
however,  the  Primacy  of  the  Holy  See  was  a  fundamental  principle, 
not  a  mere  politic  ecclesiastical  contrivance,  but  invariably  regarded 
as  a  divine  institution  for  the  due  preservation  of  the  One  Faith  and 
for  securing  the  visible  oneness  urbi  et  orbi — not  a  mere  unseen 
spiritual  unity — of  the  One  Church.  This,  be  it  noted,  is  not  a 
Commonwealth  but  a  Kingdom. 

It  is  often  asserted  by  public  writers  and  speakers  that  under  the 
Tudor  changes  there  was  some  '  Reformation-compact '  drawn  up ; 
and  persons  are  frequently  enjoined  to  regard  it  with  all  proper 
respect.  The  orator-gentry  who  grace  sectarian  platforms  sometimes 
speak  as  though  the  compact  in  print — made  from  the  original  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Board  of  Trade — could  be  had  for  a  shilling  a 
dozen  from  the  office  of  the  Liberation  Society.  But  no  such  com- 
pact can  be  produced.  If  it  ever  existed,  who,  it  may  be  asked,  were 
its  personal  promoters?  Whom  did  they  represent?  What  were 
the  exact  terms  of  the  compact  ?  Who  drew  it  up  ?  Who  officially 
signed  and  sealed  it,  and  where  is  the  original  preserved  ?  The  fact 
is,  such  a  term  is  a  mere  convenient  phrase  for  confusing  a  plain 
issue,  for  raising  a  political  howl,  or  for  getting  over  a  logical 
difficulty.  No  such  compact  or  settlement  ever  existed.  Extra 
legal  obligations,  if  imposed  on  some,  should  be  imposed  on  all. 

There  is  scarcely  a  spiritual  want — and  some  of  these  are 
numerous  enough,  specially  in  great  cities — which  would  not  readily 
be  supplied  by  the  restoration  of  religious  unity  on  the  basis  of  the 
O.C.R.  The  policy  tendered  to  Dissenters  and  their  ministers  ought 
not  to  be  declined  by  ourselves.  The  late  Dr.  Mossman  thus 3  defined 
its  leading  aim : — 

It  is  a  society  or  organisation  of  English  churchmen  within  the  English  Church, 
•which  aims  at  extirpating,  cutting-up,  destroying,  and  annihilating  the  deadly 
plant  of  Erastianism,  which  has  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  well-nigh  smothered 
her  spiritual  life  (p.  12). 


8  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  by  T.  W.  Mossman,  D.D.  London  :  D.  Nutt, 
1879. 
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How  well  I  remember  the  words 4  of  foresight,  wisdom,  and  charity 
with  which  Mr.  Charles  Marriott  of  Oriel  personally  recommended 
the  Prayers  for  Corporate  Reunion,  which  had  their  origin  with 
the  Oxford  Tractarians,  and  had  been  printed  at  the  Littlemore 
monastery.  He  also  gave  me  the  Reunion  fly -leaf  and  prayer,  which 
Gregory  the  Sixteenth  had  issued  in  1840  and  indulgenced.  I  use 
it  still.  Even  in  the  year  1849  nearly  a  hundred  persons  in  that 
University  were  formally  engaged  in  their  daily  recital,  most  of 
whom,  on  its  foundation  in  1857,  became  members  of  the  'Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom,'  and  subsequently  either 
members  or  quiet  and  unobtrusive  supporters  of  the  '  Order  of  Cor- 
porate Reunion.' 

Both  of  these  organisations  have  done  a  most  noble  and  religious 
work.  Their  founders  truly  enough  apprehended  the  situation,  faced 
existing  difficulties,  and,  notwithstanding  public  and  private  opposi- 
tion, so  far  compelled  men  of  goodwill  to  examine  their  ecclesiastical 
position,  and  where  faulty,  if  possible,  to  remedy  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  in  the  slightest^degree  apologised  for  or 
lamented  in  all  this.  It  had  been  the  sad  lot  of  every  Church-of- 
England-man  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
divided  ecclesiastical  organisation.  Books  and  records  declare  as 
much.  The  disputes  of  Hooker's  day  were  followed  by  the  treacheries 
and  troubles  of  the  Laudian  era,  ending  in  regicide,  martyrdom,  and 
chaos.  The  riot  and  rampage  of  the  Great  and  terrible  Rebellion  were 
scarcely  atoned  for  by  prompt  and  efficient  action  in  1662,  or  by,  the 
proposed  toleration  of  King  James  the  Second,  so  clearly  evidencing 
his  charitable  intention  and  kingly  care  for  the  realm.  If,  after  the 
few  gleams  of  sunshine  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  consequences  of 
the  Dutch  intrusion  and  conquest  seemed  to  increase  the  glumness 
and  gloom  of  English  ecclesiastical  isolation,  such  must  be  referred 
to  the  dangerous  principle  of  Nationalism  in  religion — sown  once  in 
England,  but  seeded  often — which  then  had  become  so  general. 

The  '  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion,'  after  due  and  careful  prepara- 
tion, was  founded  on  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity,  the  8th  of 
September  1877.  Its  proposed  work  is  sufficiently  described  by  its 
title.  Sacrifice  and  prayer,  orderly  action,  and  the  due  diffusion  of 
fundamental  Christian  principles  are  its  methods.  Membership  is 
distinctly  confined  to  the  Church  of  England.  As  a  member  of  it- 
writing  both  with  knowledge  and  responsibility — I  was  permitted  to 
set  forth  a  brief  historical  sketch,  carefully  and  accurately  describing 
Its  first  foundation,  in  the  pages  of  this  Reviwe.5  In  that  paper  I 

4  '  If  God  permits  us  to  return  to  our  position  of  old — intercourse  and  union  with 
the  holy  people  abroad— how  much  maybe  looked  for  in  a  United  Christendom,  with 
one  voice,  with  one  will,  with  one  Authority  ! '  Letter  to  the  author,  November  1850 
(or  1851). 

6  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  November  1881,  pp.  744-762. 
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have  nothing  to  withdraw,  nothing  whatsoever  to  modify,  apologise 
for,  or  alter.  The  divine  policy  of  the  Order  itself  remains  intact. 
All  the  facts  needful  to  inform  the  reader  of  its  spiritual  work  are 
therein  well  and  truly  given.  Attacked  at  home  from  more  quarters 
than  one,  the  Order  went  on  its  way,  however,  quietly,  almost 
always  silently ;  giving  no  offence  on  any  side,6  but  simply  drawing 
together  in  a  sweet  and  successful  spiritual  bond  those  who  looked 
and  longed  for  a  complete  reversal  of  that  most  destructive  policy  of 
Eeform  which  had  wrought  before  their  eyes  such  alarming  changes. 
Here  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  not  received  with  any  favour 
by  a  small  section  of  the  then  recently  dubbed  '  Eitualists.' 

Time  seems  to  show  thus  far  [wrote  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon]  that  the  Ritual- 
ists are  really  less  Catholic  than  the  rest  of  the  Establishment.  They  are  loud 
enough,  it  is  true,  in  calling  out  about  the  evils,  but  have  never  raised  a  finger  to 
point  out  any  way  of  overcoming  them.  And  they  repudiate  the  only  possible 
remedy,  simply  because  it  is  efficacious,  demands  some  real  submission  to  well- 
grounded  authority,  and  substitutes  order  for  the  anarchy  upon  which  they  thrive. 

These  person?,  unable  to  keep  and  band  together  their  own 
selected  allies,  and  with  very  dreary  and  doubtful  public  tactics — 
wanting  both  in  wisdom  and  spirit,  were  apparently  decimated  in 
number  by  reason  of  Bishop  Tait's  and  Lord  Kedesdale's  attack  in 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  their  private  manual  for  confessors,  The  Priest 
in  Absolution.  This  work,  founded  on  a  Catholic  treatise,  and  issued 
by  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was  intended  as  a  strictly  official 
guide  in  ministerial  labours,  and  was  well  adapted  for  its  purpose  and 
most  useful.  The  terms  in  which  it  was  characterised  both  by  pre- 
lates and  peers  only  served  to  show  that  the  uninformed  complainants 
had  never  used  confession  themselves — either  when  sick  or  hale ; 
knew  nothing  about  it,  nor  of  Moral  Theology,  and  were  consequently 
wholly  incompetent  to  pass  any  judgment  on  its  use.  Some  medical 
books  quite  needful  for  students  could  not  properly  and  decently 
be  read  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  consequence  of  this  action,  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  lost 
many  of  its  members.  Such  retired  in  fear,  anxiety,  and  confusion. 
Looking  up  to  their  leaders  for  direction  and  advice,  it  was  found 
that  such  leaders  never  led.  At  the  time  in  question  several  were 
reported  as  sharing  the  sentiments  of  their  timid  sheep. 

At  the  institution  of  the  0.  C.  R.,  under  the  best  available  advice, 
everything  was  done  to  obtain  for  it  a  reasonable  position  of  security  : 
and  this,  without  at  all  intruding  on  the  rights  of  others  or  by 
making  any  breach  of  order.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 

6  '  Its  steady  growth,  the  indirect  influence  it  unostentatiously  exercises,  its  con- 
demnation of  all  destructive  and  revolutionary  schemes,  its  reverent  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  its  attitude  of  passive  obedience,  its  quiet  labours  and  truly  divine  princi- 
•  pies  and  method,  its  fearless  devotion  to  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  all  tend  to  mark 
it  off  as  a  movement  direct  from  above.'—  The  Need  of  Spiritual  Authority,  2nd  edition, 
p.  12.  London:  D.  Nutt,  1882. 
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solemn  than  its  Sarum  Eucharist 7  and  sacred  synod ;  nothing  more 
inspiring  than  the  enthusiastic  union  of  its  members  and  officers ; 
nothing  more  faithful  than  the  manner  in  which  their  ex  animo 
pledges  were  both  made  and  observed.  Public  agitation  was  alto- 
gether avoided,  nor  was  the  use  of  great  names  either  sought  after  or 
adopted.  '  Principles  not  persons '  might  have  become  its  motto.8 
They  laboured  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  (rod  and  the  good  of 
Holy  Church,  and — witness  the  change  in  sentiment  and  worship — 
they  certainly  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  All  this  may  be  seen 
embodied  in  its  Eulers'  Pastoral,  which — after  attestation  by  a 
Christian  Notary-Public — was  forwarded  to  every  English  prelate 
and  dignitary,  duly  proclaimed  in  London,  and  laid  before  many  of 
the  chief  rulers  in  Christendom.9 

After  alluding  to  the  Tudor  era  and  its  revolution,  the  Pastoral 
contains  the  following  historical  statement : — 

With  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Church  [of  England]  entered 
upon  a  long  period  of  dogmatic  apathy  and  moral  decline.  .  .  .  The  representative 
provincial  synods,  unconstitutionally  suppressed,  were  practically  extinct — the  two 
Primates  tacitly  submitting  to  their  suppression.  Moreover  the  administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  particularly  that  of  Baptism,  became  degraded  to  a  hasty  and 
perfunctory  pretence.  It  seemed  at  last  as  if  the  candlestick  of  God's  truth  were 
about  to  be  altogether  removed. 

Following  a  reference  to  the  Tractarian  movement,  the  Pastoral 
declares 

that  every  vestige  of  distinct  corporate  entity  has  utterly  disappeared  from  the 
Church. 

And  then  continues  : — 

The  so-called  '  Royal  Supremacy,'  which  was  originally  asserted  to  be  only  the 
restoration  of  ancient  rights  to  the  Crown,  is  now  a  mere  pretext  under  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  deal  with  her  at  their  pleasure,  and  use  her  own  institu- 
tions as  instruments  for  effecting  her  further  degradation  and  ruin,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Christianity  itself.10  These  things  have  been  openly  done  in  the  face  of 
Heaven,  and  are  well  known  to  all  men  (p.  8). 

Later  on,  it  continues  as  follows  : — 

7  Formally  approved  by  Walter,  sometime  Bishop  of  that  see,  who  was  a  strong 
Corporate  Rennionist. 

»  •  For  us  to  announce  our  names  would  be  to  renounce  our  scheme  as  origins 
conceived ;  for  it  would  be  to  declare  open  war  with  Erastianism  instead  of  peaceable 
opposition.'— Letter  of  Eislwp  of  Caerleon  to  tlu>  Author. 

9  A  Pastoral  Letter  by  the  Rector,  Provincials,  and  Provoits  of  the  O.C.It., 
September  8,  1877,  3rd  edition.    London  :  Mitchell  and  Sons,  1877. 

10  '  If  we  follow  the  Erastian  idea,'  as  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  when  th 

being  founded,  'it  does  not  matter  what  God  we  worship,  or  how  we  worship  Him 
provided  we  derive  both  belief  and  worship  from  the  civil  ruler,  or  hold  them  subject 
to  his  orders  Many  most  respectable  persons  have  been,  or  have  thought  themselves 
to  be  Erastians;  but  the  system,  in  the  developments  of  which  it  is  capable,  is 
amongst  the  most  debased  ever  known  to  man.'-W.  E.  Gladstone,  1876. 
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Renouncing,  therefore,  all  and  every  share,  part  or  complicity  in  every  one  and 
all  of  these  things,  as  we  have  heretofore  made  declaration  ;  and  repeating  this  our 
solemn  protest  against  them  before  God  and  man,  we  yet  desire  to  avoid  all  viol- 
ence, schism,  and  disobedience  to  constituted  authority  in  things  secular ;  regarding 
it  as  our  duty  rather  to  support  and  restore,  as  Almighty  God  may  permit,  the 
ancient  constitution  of  our  country  in  Church  and  State,  than  to  co-operate  in 
any  rash  and  dangerous  work  of  demolition  and  destruction,  the  consequences 
and  end  of  which  none  can  foresee  (p.  10). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Erastianism  was  far  too  powerful  with 
those  statesmen  and  clerics  who  projected  and  promoted  the 
Reformation,  and  is  at  the  root  of  the  present  difficulties  of  the 
National  Church.  What  the  earlier  Tractarians  had  continually 
hinted  at,  the  O.C.R.  rulers  here  plainly  set  forth.11  Contrary  to 
Magna  Charta,  that  Church  as  now  existing  so  crippled  is  not  free. 
The  difficulties  were  bravely  faced  instead  of  being  carefully  put 
aside  ;  while  the  Order — with  method  and  mission — went  forward  on 
its  divine  work,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  The  warriors  are  by  its 
critics  said  to  number  exactly  three  :  the  noise  consequent  on  the 
conflict  therefore  is  certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers. 

What  has  been  effected  so  silently,  but  so  surely  as  lovers  of  peace 
maintain  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  length  apparent  to  all — a  greater 
desire  for  Corporate  Reunion.  The  subject  now  is  on  the  lips  of 
thousands,  and  in  the  hearts  of  many  more.  At  the  same  time, 
several  persons  have  complained  that  during  twenty  years  of  its  life 
little  or  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  Order's  action.  This  has 
scarcely  been  up  to  date.  Neither  platforms  have  been  hired  nor 
newspapers  subsidised.  Every  individual  belonging  to  it  has  care- 
fully put  himself  in  the  background  and  the  divine  policy  of  Reunion 
in  the  forefront.  Noise  and  notoriety  have  been  effectively  eschewed. 
Personal  attacks  have  remained  unnoticed.  No  '  butter  and  honey 
in  a  lordly  dish  '  have  been  served  up  for  its  leaders.  Members  have 
canonised  no  bishops  in  their  lordships'  life-time,  nor  raised  alabaster 
but  misleading  images  of  them  at  their  departure.  Its  adherents 
have  wrought  in  camera  and  in  silence.  Personal  questions — 
always  of  some  interest  to  the  small-minded  gossips  of  Church  clubs 

11  Dr.  Mossman  was  especially  unambiguous  in  his  defence  of  the  Tractarian 
policy.  Hurrell  Froude  and  others  had  previously  caused  some  persons  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  the  Reformation  was  not  very  much  like  a  broken  limb  needing  to  be 
broken  once  more  and  set  again.  The  Reunionists,  Dr.  Mossman  declared,  '  are  met 
with  the  discordant  shrieks  of  "  You  are  calling  into  question  the  Reformation  settle- 
ment ;  you  are  undoing  the  work  of  the  Reformation."  Well !  be  it  so.  I  know  of 
no  more  sanctity  attaching  to  the  Reformation  settlement,'  he  continued,  '  than  to 
any  other  human  settlement.  ...  I  know  of  no  law,  human  or  divine,  which  forbids 
me  or  any  other  freeborn  Englishman,  whilst  submitting  to  every  existing  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  to  use  all  constitutional  means  for  the  repeal  and  abroga- 
tion of  all  such  laws  as  I  believe  to  be  mischievous  and  contrary  to  the  revealed  and 
declared  will  of  God.'  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  sermon  preached  at 
All  Saints',  Lambeth,  the  10th  of  September  1878,  p.  14.  London,  1879. 
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and  the  ill-informed  and  misleading  correspondents  of  Church  news- 
papers— do  not  enter  into  our  consideration.  The  Order  of  Cor- 
porate Keunion  deals  mainly  with  principles — the  unchangeable 
principles  of  divine  truth,  the  definite  belief  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
obvious  duties  of  Christians.  The  silent  change  which  has  been 
brought  about  externally  in  so  large  a  number  of  our  Anglican 
churches  is  an  earnest  of  what  still  remains  to  be  effected,  things 
seen  being  tokens  of  things  unseen.  In  several,  the  sanctuaries 
begin  to  wear  the  appearance  of  care  and  devotion,  as  was  universal 
before  the  heart-rending  devastation  which  followed  State  robbery 
and  the  withering  blight  of  Tudor  '  Eeform.' 

To  look  back  twenty  years,  most  broad  and  lofty  was  the  position 
which  the  O.C.R.  took  up.  The  principles  are  founded  on  a  rock ; 
its  constructive  and  charitable  policy  still  efficiently  energises. 
Whatever  may  happen  in  England  prior  to  a  line  of  demarcation 
being  finally  drawn  between  Catholicity  and  Unbelief — a  position  not 
unlikely  to  be  occupied  ere  long,  and  for  which  all  should  be  pre- 
pared— those  great  principles  can  never  with  safety  be  disregarded. 
The  retiring  and  thoughtful  among  us — on  the  Bench,  in  Convocation, 
and  in  appointed  office — see  the  position  of  the  Order  more  clearly 
and  definitely,  and  look  upon  the  methods  of  its  founders  as  well 
deserving  of  the  most  respectful  consideration.  These  methods — 
intended  to  mend  and  make,  not  to  reform  and  destroy — are  expressly 
based  on  the  Christian  practice  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  conditional  baptism.  For  without  baptism  there  is  no 
actual  Christianity.  What  follows  consequently  from  such  an  official 
act  being  done  is  equally  applicable  to  confirmation,  holy  orders,  and 
all  priestly  labours.  Wheresoever  any  uncertainty  exists,  a  remedy 
should  be  found  and  applied. 

It  is  well  also  to  mark  how  entirely  the  far-sighted  action  of  the 
O.C.R.  has  been  justified  by  more  recent  events.  The  validity  and 
value  of  English  ordination  has  unfortunately  been  in  dispute 12  for 
more  than  three  centuries.  The  serious  changes  from  the  old  forms 
of  consecration  and  ordination,  whatever  they  may  have  been  intended 
to  effect  by  those  who  made  them,  have  proved  to  be  the  basis  of 
aggression  and  attack  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Hence,  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed  that  Church  of  England  people  have  found  it 

12  The  recent  theory  of  modern  guides— who  desire  to  ignore  the  more  fundamental 
Reformation  changes— that  Jewell  and  Bale,  Grindall  and  Pilkington,  equally  with 
Fisher,  Tunstall  and  Pole,  •  said  mass,'  is,  I  fear,  a  theory  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his- 
torical facts,  and  one  that  can  never  be  satisfactorily  established.  The  public 
criticisms  in  this  Review  and  elsewhere  by  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round,  although  ignored  by 
his  opponents,  cannot  have  their  force  either  weakened  or  broken  by  an  ignoble  and 
unworthy  silence.  But  more  will  be  soon  heard  on  this  crucial  point ;  perhaps  more 
than  modern  web-spinners  at  all  anticipate.  The  phalanx  of  '  Martyrs  omitted  by 
Foxe '  cannot  now  be  overlooked,  for  many  of  them  have  been  beatified  or  canonised 
by  Christian  Authority. 
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exceedingly  difficult 13  to  prove  to  any  other  body  but  themselves — e.g. 
to  the  faithful  of  France,  Spain,  or  Italy — that  English  orders  under 
Edward  the  Sixth  were  equally  valid  and  valuable  with  those  bestowed 
for  example  under  Edward  the  First. 

Nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  Eussian  Church,  during  nine  months, 
considered  the  question,  and  pronounced  distinctly  against  them. 
Such  is  everywhere  implied  in  Mr.  William  Palmer's  Notes  of  a  Visit 
to  the  Russian  Church  in  1840  and  184 1.14  The  late  Mr.  William 
Denton15 — to  provide  an  incidental  testimony  of  Eastern  opinion — • 
was  formally  communicated  with  the  Sacred  Body  and  Blood  at  a 
Eucharist  at  Belgrade.  What  followed  ?  The  priest  who  gave  him 
the  Sacrament  was  suspended  for  many  years  by  his  superiors  ;  and, 
so  far  as  is  known  to  the  contrary,  is  in  that  sore  and  sorrowful 
position  still.  The  Old  Catholics  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France  were  at  one  time  in  the  highest  favour  with  Anglican 
bishops,  and  seemed  likely  to  remain  so — obtaining  many  alms  and 
oblations  and  much  hospitality — until  they  declared  that  the  defence 
of  Anglican  ordinations  was  not  possible  for  want  of  positive  proof, 
and  because  of  Lutheran  formularies  and  inadequate  intention.16  The 
small  community  of  Dutch  Jansenists  ruled  by  four  bishops  have 
on  two  separate  occasions  (A.D.  1873  and  1894)  followed  their 
German  allies ;  while,  a  mere  forlorn  hope,  after  the  feeblest  and 
most  futile  operations  of  two  English  clergymen,  no  diplomats,  who 
were  subsidised  by  the  English  Church  Union  aud  the  Association 
for  Promoting  Unity,  but  very  inadequately  equipped — allowing  a 
subject  to  be  closed  which  tactically  ought  to  have  been  carefully 
kept  open — Kome  decrees  our  national  ordinations  to  be  null  and 

13  To  my  own  defence  of  them,  made  thirty  years  ago,  The  Validity  of  the  Holy 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.,  I  unhesitatingly  adhere,  though  I  believe  that 
the  broad  moral  argument  on  their  behalf — the  clergy,  ever  since  the  Church  was 
reformed,  having  been  marked  off  officially  from  the  laity. — is  far  more  effective  than 
either  the  theological  or  the  historical.    And  so  it  has  been  found. 

14  From  information  given  to  me  by  Professor  Damalas  of  Pera,  Father  Tondini  of 
Paris,  Professor  George  Bickell  of  Minister,  and  the  late  Very  Kev.  Eugene  Popoff  of 
Welbeck  Street.     See  also  Archpriest  Hatherley's  Letter  in  the  English  Churchman 
for  the  7th  of  October  1897. 

15  Servia  and  the  Servians,  by  the  Kev.  W.  Denton,  M.A.     London,  1862.     The 
act  referred  to  above  formed  a  subject  for  the  wildest  rejoicing  in  English  circles. 
Sermons  by  the  Eev.  George  Williams,  B.D.,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Kev.  Thomas 
Chamberlain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  followed  by  the  Tc  Deum,  were  preached  upon 
it ;  while  the  late  most  learned  and  eminent  Dr.  J.   M.  Neale  wrote  a  poem  in  my 
company  entitled  The  Good  News  from  Servia,  the  copyright  of  which  I  secured  at 
the  time,  and  the  MS.  of  which  I  possess.     Therein  he  holds  that  henceforth  the  city 
of   Belgrade,  because   of  this  act  of  intercommunion,  would   be   remembered  by 
Christendom  with  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.      The  poem,  beautiful  and  notable,  is 
printed  as  an  '  Appendix  '  to  this  article. 

16  On  this  being  made  public,  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of  the  Kitualistic 
newspapers — without  any  authority  from  Bishops  or  Convocation,  apparently  upon 
that  of  its  printers  and  proprietors — announced  that  '  Intention  is  not  a  doctrine  of 
the  Church,'  and  has  repeated  the  daring  assertion  again  and  again. 
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void.  Such,  whether  agreeable  or  the  reverse,  are  the  facts  to  be 
faced.  The  '  priesthood  of  the  laity '  is  no  sufficient  substitute  for 
the  priesthood  of  the  clergy,  as  solemn  triflers  on  the  subject  now 
airily  maintain. 

None  can  doubt  that  '  our  Church  '  as  it  is  so  commonly  styled, 
'our  beloved  Church,'  'the  Church  of  the  Eeformation,'  'our  own 
particular  Church,'  was  created  specially  for  the  Nation  and  for  it 
alone.  It  has  an  excellent  and  divine  faith,  so  far  as  it  goes — the 
three  Creeds.  The  sovereign  for  the  time  being  17  is  its  supreme 
head  or  supreme  governor  (terms  practically  identical)  while  everv 
English  person  is  as  now  asserted  a  member  of  it  by  natural  birth 
and  national  right.  Since  the  Grorham  judgment,  baptism  has 
become  a  matter  of  no  particular  importance ;  while  the  late  Earl  of 
Selborne — a  personage  who  so  efficiently  assisted  in  de-Christianising 
our  ancient  universities — asserted  from  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  '  gifts  given  to  the  Church  of  England  are  given  to  the 
nation,'  a  far-reaching  assertion  involving  injustice  and  revolution.18 
Later  on,  in  harmony  with  his  lordship's  reforming  operations  at 
Oxford,  he  carried  a  measure  concerning  the  use  of  churchyards. 
Now  there  is  not  the  least  difference  in  principle,  as  regards  the 
rights  of  Churchmen,  between  churchyard  and  church.  This  is 
patent  and  undeniable.  Every  argument  of  Lord  Selborne  in 
favour  of  throwing  open  churchyards  to  anybody  and  everybody  must 
hold  equally  good  for  churches,  as  time  will  show.  Thoughtful 
people  may  work  out  the  theory.  The  local  Church  has  a  service 
book  in  English,  which  when  first  set  forth  was  unacceptable  (because 
they  did  not  understand  it)  to  the  Cornishmen  who  rose  in  rebellion 
under  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Welsh  insurgents 
of  Elizabeth's  day,  because  they  only  knew  the  local  tongue,  and  its 
prayers  and  preachments  were  in  English.  The  people  of  the 
northern  shires  and  the  peasants  of  Lincolnshire  equally  repudiated 
it,  being  satisfied  with  the  simple  Catholic  rites  of  old,  Mattins  and 
Mass,  Evensong,  Rosary  and  Requiem. 

Yet  in  the  community  in  question  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
unanimity  for  the  exercise  of  authority :  though  Tudor  reforms 

17  It  does  not  appear  quite  clear  whether  this  important  office  comes  by  birth, 
descent,  parliamentary  appointment,  coronation,  testamentary  disposition,  or  how. 
In  the  case  of  William  the  Third,  his  Majesty  was  so  appointed  by  an  irregular  and 
illegal  congress  or  convention,  upheld  by  Dutch  mercenaries  and  faithless  peers,  in 
the  face  of  ancient  and  lawful  authority. 

18  Edmund  Burke,  a  century  ago  and  more,  wrote  in  a  very  different  strain : 
'  From  the  united  considerations  of  Religion  and  Constitutional  policy,  from  their 
opinion  of  a  duty  to  make  a  sure  provision  for  the  consolation  of  the  feeble  and  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  they  have  incorporated  and  identified  the  estate  of  the 
Church  with  the  mass  of  private  property,  of  which  the  State  is  not  the  Proprietor 
either  far  use  or  dominion,  but  the  guardian  only  and  the  regulator.'— Reflections  on 
the  Revolution  in  France,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  p.  150.     London, 
1790. 
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providentially  left  us  those  three  Creeds.  Kemembering  Bishop 
Tait's  advocacy  of  divorce 1!) — which  to  his  eternal  credit  Mr. 
Gladstone  so  eloquently  opposed — and  the  same  bishop's  confession 
of  unfaith  in  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,20  with  the  chorus  of  appro- 
bation with  which  it  was  greeted  by  those  hazy  philosophers  then 
preparing  for  'the  Church  of  the  Future,'  the  present  Bishop  of 
Worcester's  recent  assertions  regarding  that  Creed 21  cause  little 
astonishment.  As  with  Creed,  so  with  Sacraments.  The  statements 
in  the  Marriage  Service  must  have  been  fundamentally  rejected  by 
King,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  before  he  could  have  taken  up  the  extra- 
ordinary position  he  has  denned  and  occupies.22  The  cope  and  the 
mitre  and  the  pectoral  cross — beautiful  and  elaborate  enough  in 
themselves — scarcely  make  up  for  the  degradation  by  a  special 
Custodian  of  the  Faith  of  this  great  mystery  (or  sacrament)  to  the 
common  level  of  a  national  and  natural  contract.23  Does  his  lordship 
guard  the  Faith  and  his  flock  by  such  utterances  ;  and  are  his  clergy 
moreover  bound  to  give  him  obedience  on  the  grave  point  at  issue  ? 
Is  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  again,  right  in  requiring  those  under  him 
to  adopt  his  own  misty  opinions  concerning  the  Incarnation?  Was 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  his  predecessor,  quite  justified  in  treating  the  existence 
of  the  episcopate  as  a  human  growth  of  the  second  century  ?  Such 
statements — as  the  late  Bishop  Charles  Wordsworth  abundantly 
showed  24 — could  only  aid  the  preachers  of  the  various  British  sects 
in  maintaining  their  own  errors  and  isolation,  and  in  decisively 
proving  the  Declaration  concerning  Orders  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  have  a  foundation  in  fiction  rather  than  in  fact.  Ought 

19  Of  Dr.  Tait's  advocacy  of  the  Divorce  Act,  the  Rev.  F.  Hockin,  of  Phillack 
Kectory,  Cornwall,  wrote  thus  : — '  Scarcely  had  he  become  Bishop  of  London  before 
he  became  its  most  zealous  supporter,  voting  with  the  Government  (Lord  Palmerston's) 
not.  only  on  its  principle,  but  in  seven  different  divisions  on  its  details,  in  five  of 
these  divisions  being  the  only  bishop  that  did  so.     To  have  passed  a  measure,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  flood  the  country  with  filth,  perjury,  and  adultery,  is  something 
worse  than  to  have  failed  in  statesmanship.' — Church  Times,  the  30th  of  October 
1896. 

20  «  ^ye  j-fchg  archbishops  and  bishops]  do  not — there  is  not  a  soul  in  this  room  who 
does — take  the  concluding  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  their  plain  and  literal 
sense.'— A.  C.  Tait  in  Convocation,  Guardian,  the  14th  of  February  1872. 

21  Times  of  the  17th  of  August  1898. 

22  '  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  those  who  would  make  marriage 
absolutely  indissoluble,   and   so  forbid  the   re- marriage  of  those  who  have  been 
separated,  under  any  circumstances.'— Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  re- 
ported (p.  1850)  in  the  Guardian  of  the  27th  of  November  1895. 

23  An  able  writer  on  Christian  marriage  thus  describes  the  situation  :  '  The  religion 
•which  took  the  place  of  Catholic  Christianity  in  England  has  produced  its  natural 
and  necessary  fruit  in  the  legalising  of  divorce.     A  human  institution  cannot  brook 
superior  human  force.     The  laws  of  England  lend  their  sanction  to  what  the  Church 
of  God  stigmatises  as  adultery  ;  and  the  idea  of  Christian  marriage  is  fading  from  the 
English  mind.      They  who  sow  the  wind  must   reap  the  whirlwind.' — Christian 
Marriage,  by  the  Rev.  William  Humphrey,  M.A.,  p.  61.     London,  1886. 

21  Some  Remarks  on  the  Essay  ~by  Dr.  Lightfoot  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  by 
Charles  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.     London,  1879. 
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Dr.  Lightfoot  to  have  so  assisted25  dissenters,  indifferentists,  and 
unbelievers  ?  Again  :  Bishop  Kyle  at  Liverpool,  from  another  point 
of  view,  denies  that  such  an  officer  as  a  Christian  priest  ever  existed 
or  can  exist ; 26  and  yet  has  the  temerity  in  the  very  House  of  God  to 
pretend  to  set  apart  young  men  for  that  sacred  office.  He  undertakes 
to  do,  and  goes  through  the  mere  form  of  doing,  what  to  himself  is  an 
impossible  act ;  and  this  with  barren  hands  and  without  any  consola- 
tion for  what  must  be  termed  '  his  dupes  '  in  their  reception  of  a  non- 
existent and  empty  office.  The  most  astounding  part  of  the  business 
is  that  his  lordship  sees  no  incongruity  in  what  he  periodically  does, 
and  apparently  has  no  intention  of  making  any  change  for  the  better. 
As  to  practical  recommendations,  it  may  be  gathered — to  turn  to 
quite  another  personage — that  Dr.  Percival,  at  Hereford,  addressing 
some  Conference,  declared  that  thg  safest  way  to  deal  with  the  works 
of  professional  brawlers  would  be  by  '  setting  up  a  carefully  regulated 
Local  Option.' 27  In  other  words  every  congregation  was  to  be  asked 
what  its  members  would  like,  votes  of  all  ratepayers  male  and  female 
taken,  and  without  any  episcopal  intervention,  the  majority  at  once 
to  carry  the  day.  No  permanent  law,  no  judge,  but  continual  choice 
by  ballot ;  the  result  of  every  choice  to  continue  at  least  for  a  calendar 
month.  And  all  this,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  vulgarest  democratic 
Erastianism,  to  be  sternly  enforced 28  by  a  new  and  effective  Clerical 
Discipline  Bill. 

21  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Churchman  for  May  1878  remarks  of  it  as  'serving 
in  the  interests  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Mill.  Of  the  two  parallel  courses  of  reason- 
ing— namely,  Darwin's  and  Lightfoot's :  the  first  relating  to  the  Natural,  the  second  to 
the  Spiritual  creation — we  must  confess  that  Darwin's  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive. He  makes  fewer  baseless  assumptions.  There  are  not  many  missing  links. 
He  is  a  closer  reasoner.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  admit  the  soundess  of 
Darwin's  logic.  We  simply  assert  that  it  is  much  safer  than  Dr.  Lightfoot's.' 

28  See  Record  newspaper  for  the  5th  of  May  1880,  '  Evangelical  Religion,'  by  J. 
C.  Ryle.  Have  you  a  Priest  ?  by  the  same  author,  1871. 

27  This  seems  to  be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  merging  all  sectarians  into  one 
body,  under  English  bishops.     The  communion  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  the 
English  Churches  of  the  Continent  allowed  by  Bishop  Creighton  ;  the  recent  policy 
to  be  carried  out  by  Dr.  Welldon  in  India  of  enabling  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  to  use 
the  Church  of  England  sanctuaries  there,  and  the  introduction  of  licensed  laymen 
and  Professors  of  Sanitation  to  preach  in  our  consecrated  buildings  at  home  are  all 
tokens  of  a  coming  revelation.    Report  says  that  in  the  AVoodard  Schools  and  Colleges 
the  proposed  '  Secondary  Education '  will  be  soon  legally  intruded,  and  the  Established 
Religion  placed  on  a  level  with  all  other  opinions.    Thus  we  see— as  at  Keble  College 
and  Pusey  House— that  the  Anglican  and  Tractarian  liberality  and  munificence  of  the 
past  are  ignored.   High  Churchmen,  by  self-denial,  provided  the  money  for  these  new 
foundations,  which  Broad  Churchmen  may  appropriate  or  spend. 

28  Since  the  year  1840,  seventeen  Bills  for  Discipline  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  which  six  have  become  law.    All  these,  however,  only 
touch  the  clergy— the  laity  being  altogether  omitted.     Now,  however,  that  'the 
priesthood  of  the  laity  '  is  being  pushed  into  the  forefront,  who  can  tell  what  may 
happen  or  who  will  suffer  ?     But  if  the  laity  are  « priests,'  they  are  also  '  kings  '—by 
the  chronicle  and  authority  of  a  scriptural  metaphor.      Hence,  though   '  People's 
Palaces '  and  '  People's  Parks '  exist,  grave  difficulties  may  arise  when  greater  demands 
are  formulated.    All  may  have  to  suffer,  lay-priests  as  well  as  others. 
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As  regards  ecclesiastical  restoration  it  would  be  well  tliat  such 
clergymen  as  have  been  set  apart  for  clerical  work  by  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  many  of  whom  now  deeply  regret  that  they  ever 
sought  his  aid,29  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  and 
despair,  and  be  sent  forth  anew  to  labour  in  our  Lord's  vineyard  with 
a  higher  and  nobler  commission.  Once  they  dreamt  that  they  were 
more  than  ministers.  More  recently  an  awakening  has  followed  the 
dream.  Here  is  a  subject  for  the  Archbishop  of  York's  piety  and 
official  powers.  Let  the  subject  be  examined.  It  need  not  be  costly. 
It  surely  would  be  useful.  Moreover,  let  it  be  discovered  whether 
persons  avowedly  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock  (without  any  dispensa- 
tion) are  capable  of  receiving  and  exercising  the  episcopal  character 
and  power.  This  is  a  grave  point,  if  not  a  scandal.  If  they  are, 
the  English  Church  is  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  elder  dis- 
pensation. Yet  upon  such  unfortunate  persons,  in  several  cases, 
hands  for  consecration  have  been  publicly  laid.  Moreover,  doctrine, 
policy,  discipline,  all  need  to  be  restored  on  the  method  of  those  of 
our  forefathers  who  built  God's  houses,  not  of  those  who  marred 
or  rased  them  to  the  ground — of  those  who  believed  the  Christian 
Faith,  not  of  those  who  denied  it. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  more  particularly  in  recent  times, 
English  clergymen  have  issued  many  catechisms,30  valuable  manuals 
of  devotion  ;  some  of  which  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  Catholicism. 
Most  of  these  are  very  definite  and  in  plain  words.  They  are  not 
definite  in  the  approved  shibboleths  of  Luther  or  Penry,  Wesley 
or  Whitfield,  but  in  their  statements  and  teaching  of  the  unchange- 
able faith  of  Christendom  which  we  all  presume  the  Church  of 
England  accepts.  Such,  of  course,  is  a  divine  restoration.  Litanies, 
hymns,  special  prayers,  guides  for  confession,  and  manuals  for  use  at 
the  Eucharist,  have  been  largely  multiplied.  In  a  letter  dated  June 
1880  to  all  clerical  members  of  the  O.C.E.,  the  compilation  and 
circulation  of  cheap  and  sound  Catholic  literature,  free  from  con- 
troversy, was  warmly  urged.  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  record- 
ing a  notable  personal  experience.  Some  years  ago  I  was  enabled  to 
write  a  Metrical  '  Litany  for  the  Faithful  Departed,'  which,  having 
been  approved  by  competent  Authority,  has  been  set  to  music.  In 
America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  it  has  up  to  this  time  obtained 
the  enormous  circulation  of  150,000  copies.  I  believe  its  theological 
statements  to  be  neither  ambiguous  nor  heretical.  Varying  in  type, 
the  manuals  referred  to,  one  and  all,  satisfying  existing  wants,  are 
helping  people  to  note  how  much  was  lost  under  the  Tudor  revolt. 

2!)  Correspondence  on  this  subject  has  appeared  in  the  local  and  other  newspapers. 
But  it  is  too  long  to  quote  here. 

30  That  by  a  faithful  but  aged  cleric,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Gace,  was  excellent.  It  set 
forth  the  obvious  truth  with  regard  to  Dissent,  and  was  perfectly  unambiguous.  But 
it  was  ungenerously  thrown  overboard,  either  to  lighten  the  water-logged  ship,  or 
to  satisfy  the  Protestant  whale. 
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Nothing  delights  me  more  than  to  examine  and  appreciate  them  ; 
but  I  intentionally  refrain  from  mentioning  them  or  their  authors  by 
name,  lest  I  might  cause  inconvenience  to  them,  or  should  un- 
wittingly do  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  be  hard  if  the  licence 
taken  by  those  who  contemptuously  pass  Christianity  by  should  be 
denied  to  those  who  defend  and  uphold  it.  Onesidedness  we 
repudiate  :  mere  fairplay  is  demanded.  It  is  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  Holy  Church,  with  its  '  Index  for  Prohibited  Books,' 
that  modern  sectarians  should  now  be  found  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  like  machinery  on  their  own  behalf,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Protestant  public  and  the  Home  Department  in  Whitehall. 

As  regards  actual  teaching,  the  O.C.R.  strongly  recommends  to 
all  its  adherents  (1)  the  open  use  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  (2)  the 
use  of  the  crucifix,  (3)  the  memorial  of  the  Incarnation,  and  (4)  daily 
prayer  and  sacrifice  for  the  faithful  departed.  It  was  urged  likewise 
(5)  that  the  Communion  of  Saints  of  the  Creed  should  cease  to  be  a 
mere  recited  phrase,  and  become  a  spiritual  work  and  practical  real- 
ity. These  recommendations  have  not  been  disregarded. 

The  Cross  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross  are  disliked  by  the  agnostic 
and  unbeliever,  as  well  as  by  the  rambling  advocates  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy 3l — whose  phrases  are  often  ambiguous,  and  who  seem  to  hold 
that  both  truth  and  error,  and  light  and  darkness,  are  one  and  the 
same,  practically  rejecting  the  Cross  altogether.  A  recent  critic  in 
the  Times  named  Bowen  was  sorely  disturbed.  The  use  of  the '  Hail 
Mary  ' — a  sweet  text  from  the  Holy  Gospel  redolent  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  God's  only  Son 32 — is  never  likely  to  be  abandoned  by  any  one 
who  remembers  the  sacred  Council  of  Ephesus,  or  who  belongs  to  a 
Christian  family;  for  an  earthly  mother,  whether  living  or  dead, 
implies  a  mother-by-grace,  as  an  earthly  father  implies  a  heavenly, 
and  an  earthly  king  implies  the  King  of  kings.  Again,  the  foolish 
and  futile  endeavour  to  dissociate  physicians  of  souls  and  Cheir  sad 
and  weary  patients  only  proves  itself  to  be  a  barren  war  of  words  : 
for,  so  long  as  there  remain  a  priest  and  a  penitent — and  the  two  are 
not  imprisoned,  under  Privy  Council  Order,  in  separate  cells — so  long 
sin  will  be  acknowledged  and  forgiveness  obtained.  No  one  is  at  all 
likely  to  solicit  permission  to  go  to  confession  from  Smith,  M.P.,  or 
any  other  member  of  that  extensive  family,  or  even  to  obtain  a 

31  Did  space  permit,  much  might  be  said  on  the  new  ideas  and  proposals— which 
apparently  have  for  their  authors  men,  as  they  themselves  assert,  still  '  seeking  for 
truth,'  often  mere  chasubled  Protestants  or  ritualistic  Pantheists. 

32  '  If  we  look  through  Europe  we  shall  find,  on  the  whole,  that  just  those  nations 
and  countries  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  who  have  given  up  devo- 
tion to  His  Mother  ;  and  that  those  on  the  other  hand  who  have  been  foremost  in  her 
honour  have  retained  their  orthodoxy.     Contrast  for  instance  the  Calvinists  with  the 
Greeks,  or  France  with  the  North  of  Germany,  or  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  com- 
munions in  Ireland.'— Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Ptisey,  by  John  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  p.  97. 
London,  1866. 
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bishop's  leave  to  do  so.  A  man  will  go  just  when  he  pleases,  even  as, 
whenever  he  chooses,  like  any  British  freeman,  he  breathes,  mumbles, 
whistles,  or  whines.  Some  of  these  arrogant  and  tyrannical  Liberals 
and  Liberationists  would  apparently  destroy  all  other  personal  liberty 
but  their  own.  The  O.C.K.  for  twenty  years  has  noted  their  tactful 
aggressions  and  unmasked  their  batteries. 

The  bishops  just  now  are  charging  and  speaking  on  all  sides — each 
with  his  own  grievance,  difficulties,  and  complaint,  and  many  with 
transcendent  mistiness  and  obscurity.  In  Lincolnshire,  as  its 
bishop  fears,  the  yeomen  and  farm-labourers  appear  to  have  a  terrible 
tendency  towards  accepting  purgatory,  indulgences,  and  the  invocation 
of  saints.  Anyhow,  if  such  earnest  belief  be  wicked,  it  certainly 
implies  some  Christian  foundation.  In  Worcestershire  the  laity  seem 
to  be  so  unmistakeably  ritualistic  as  to  need  the  bishop's  personal 
command  to  his  clergy[to  disobey  obvious  legal  rubrics.  At  the 
same  time  his  Lordship  directly  commends  a  volume  which  flatly 
denies  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Kesurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  In  London  a  bookseller  efficiently 
exercises  an  irregular  lay  jurisdiction,  wishing  to  tie  down  his  bishop 
to  the  meagre  fare  of  the  Tudor  reformers.  Some  other  prelates  are 
sadly  perplexed,  and  appear  to  be  equally  perplexing.  The  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  in  his  recent  Charge  feared  that  his  clergy  teach  a 
doctrine  on  the  Eucharist  '  which  puts  a  strain  upon  the  language  of 
our  Prayer  Book,  [is]  bordering  upon  unreality,  and  which,  in  being 
both  as  foreign  in  its  origin  as  it  is  materialistic  in  its  logical  results,' 
is  more  than  wicked.  He  fears,  too,  that  the  '  Secret  Societies ' — as 
they  are  called — amongst  which  he  numbers  the  E.C.U.  and  the 
Church  Association,  are  doing  spiritual  injury  to  their  members  and 
to  the  Church.  Save  the  Bishops  of  Eochester  and  Bristol,  no  one 
has  dealt  with  brawlers  as  they  deserve.  As  to  setting  up  Cranmer- 
ism  again,  for  temporary  political  purposes,  the  scheme  comes  fifty 
years  too  late,  the  knowledge  of  Tudor  history  being  now  so  widely 
spread.  The  Tractarians  have  long  ago  done  their  difficult  work  well 
and  consistently  :  and  surely  their  successors — the  very  lights  of  the 
present  clergy — are  not  at  all  likely  to  regard  popular  clamour,  in- 
spired by  sectarianism  and  unbelief,  and  turn  their  backs  on  what 
they  know  to  be  the  truth. 

Before  I  close,  let  some  points  of  our  subject  as  regards  the 
general  position  be  briefly  set  forth.  Many  hold  that  the  National 
Church  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  It  should  not  be  reckoned  a 
mistake,  therefore,  for  any  to  have  suggested  a  remedy.  Only  those 
who  look  upon  the '  Eeformation  '  as  an  unmixed  blessing  could  have  so 
regarded  the  remedy  in  question.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  pointed 
out  that  Board  Schools  are  the  schools  of  undefined  Christianity,  of 
popular  latitudinarianism,the  schools  from  which  the  clergy  are  practi- 
cally excluded,  { where  no  priestcraft  is  wanted  ' — but  only  a  vague 
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religion  without  a  church.  It  was  shown,  and  the  fact  has  been 
abundantly  realised,  that  such  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  detach 
numbers  of  the  middle  class  and  poor  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  become  the  effective  propaganda  of  Nonconformity. 

All  this  is  before  our  very  eyes,  and  the  dark  consequences 
likewise. 

The  late  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth  wrote : 

Our  religious  societies  are  languishing  for  lack  of  funds  .  .  .  and  our  great 
towns  are  almost  lapsing  into  heathenism.  .  .  .  The  present  population  of  England 
and  Wales  amounts  to  twenty-six  millions,  but  of  these  not  nearly  1  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  brought  to  Confirmation.33 

A  clergyman  in  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  John  Howard,  writing  in  the 
current  number  of  his  Parochial  Magazine,34  discourages  the  brawlers 
who  have  so  ably  stirred  up  the  strife,  and  laments  the  state  of  things 
in  that  diocese  : 

Some  of  them  are  very  staunch  Protestants.  They  not  only  protest  against  the 
Roman  Church  and  the  ritual  which  is  practised  in  some  of  our  English  churches, 
but  they  also  protest  against  their  own  Protestant  places  of  worship.  '  What  do 
you  mean  ? '  said  a  man  to  whom  I  made  this  remark.  '  Simply  this,  my  friend : 
these  men  'go  about  protesting,  protest  against  their  own  Evangelical  churches, 
by  absenting  themselves  as  they  do  so  abominably  week  after  iveek.'  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  said,  '  Well,  sir,  that  caps  me.' 

As  regards  attendance  at  church  the  same  clergyman  goes  on  to 
write : 

Out  of  five  parishes  with  a  total  of  35,961,  and  allow  say  25,000  to  be  Roman 
Catholics  and  Nonconformists,  the  total  number  present  in  these  five  churches  was 
276  all  told,  men,  women,  children,  and  officials.  .  .  .  The  churches  are  ivorked  on 
strictly  Evangelical  lines.  Not  a  single  act  of  ritual  is  maintained  in  any  of  them. 
Yet  they  are  empty.  We  heard  of  one  of  our  neighbours  having  five  in  the  con- 
gregation a  Sunday  or  two  ago. 

A  like  state  of  affairs  is  more  general  than  most  of  us  care  to 
realise.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester's  Pastoral  of  1897,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  depict  his  own  part  of  the  fold,  is  scarcely  pleasant 
reading.  Here  is  a  striking  passage  from  it : 

The  statistics  of  wickedness  are  terrible,  showing,  as  they  do,  what  numbers  of 
lives  suffer  from  the  tyranny  of  drink  and  vice  of  other  kinds ;  and  how  many 
poor  children  grow  up  with  words  and  sights  of  evil  always  in  their  ears  and 
before  their  eyes.  But  besides  these  there  are  the  statistics  of  indifference.  In 
so  many  places,  especially,  perhaps,  in  our  own  crowded  town  life,  there  are  large 
numbers  and  classes  of  people,  of  whom  only  a  very  few  ever  enter  the  house  of 
God,  or  seem  to  take  any  heed  of  their  own  souis.  The  hard  pressure  of  life,  the 
struggle  for  livelihood  among  the  poorest,  the  eager  pursuit  of  money  among  those 
less  poor,  the  habits  of  their  class,  the  doubts  about  the  truth  of  religion,  have 
separated  between  them  and  God.  Often  (and  this  is  the  saddest  case  of  all)  they 

33  The  Future  of  our  Universities,  pp.  35,  36.     London,  1882. 

34  St.  Bartholomews  Quarterly  Parish  Messenger,  by  the  Eev.  John  Howard,  p.  2. 
Liverpool :  October  1898. 
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do  not  feel  any  need  of  Him ;  it  is  there,  of  course,  but  it  is  so  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  that  it  is  smothered.  We  must  not  hide  from  ourselves  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of -heathenism  in  this  country  of  ours,  among  high  and  low,  among  rich 
and  poor.  Men  who  have  worked  in  heathen  lands  tell  us  frankly  that  for  sheer 
irreligion  parts  of  our  own  English  life  are  worse  than  anything  in  their  knowledge. 

Such,  is  the  testimony  of  one.  Others  might  possibly  differ  as  to 
facts.  Anyhow,  it  is  not  by  lectures  on  sanitation,  or  by  appearing 
upon  the  stage  of  an  East  End  theatre  in  an  extemporised  bower  of 
cabbages,  chrysanthemums,  and  carrots,  to  preach  at  a  so-called 
'  Harvest  feast,'  as  was  quite  recently  done  by  a  suffragan  bishop — 
that  the  Christian  religion  will  secure  either  respect  or  true 
strength. 

While,  when  in  combination  as  to  the  faith,  the  various  prelates, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  could  declare  very  little  which  would  be  of  any 
practical  value  in  guidance  or  direction.  It  could  only  be  by  the 
careful  use  of  language  capable  of  several  interpretations  that  they 
could,  one  and  all,  affix  their  signatures  to  what  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  style  '  an  Encyclical.'  Not  being  themselves  agreed,  alas !  such 
co-operation  is  impracticable.  This  has  been  already  noted  in  the 
case  of  the  two  Lambeth  declarations — in  most  paragraphs  only  well- 
dressed  and  stately  platitudes  in  Scripture  phraseology  are  set  forth, 
platitudes  which  teach  little,  and  serve  to  judge  and  determine 
nothing.  What  the  clergy  really  and  truly  want  is  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  setting  forth  of  Christian  faith,  law,  and  duty.  And  it 
is  to  be  feared  that,  under  present  circumstances,  with  no  final 
court  of  appeal  which  is  spiritual  anywhere  available,  such  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  either  volunteered  or  obtained. 

To  many  an  Anglican,  his  own  Church,  instead  of  being  his 
guide  and  protector  and  a  permanent  blessing,  is  his  greatest  trial. 
He  is  always  criticising  and  proposing  to  mend  it,  ever  complaining  of 
its  action,  and  never  satisfied  with  its  deeds.  He  himself,  ever 
fussing,  has  to  pass  through  a  crisis  every  six  or  nine  months,  and 
to  face  serious  agitations  for  change  and  reform  almost  every  summer 
and  winter;  while  constructionists  are  refused  any  hearing,  only 
reformers  being  listened  to. 

Moreover,  and  lastly,  the  worn-out  old  clothes  of  such  reformers 
as  Cranmer  and  Calvin,  Luther  and  Wesley,  are  now  not  worth 
wearing.  The  phantasies  and  shibboleths  of  the  people  who  have 
from  time  to  time  assumed  them,  and  whose  successors  still  prate 
and  attitudinise  as  of  old,  are  gone  or  are  going  the  way  of  all  flesh 
— human  voices,  false  teaching,  arrogant  assertions  and  misleading 
guides.  Again  :  Ritual  without  sound  doctrine  is  of  course  a  mere 
pietistic  and  theatrical  display,  where  sentimentalists  gather  and 
dreamers  dream.  While,  when  nourishment  for  the  smitten  soul  is 
sought  for  from  the  Evangelicals,  they  have  exceedingly  little  to 
recommend,  mainly  mild  emotion,  justification  by  faith  only,  and  sub- 
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jective  hymns.  And,  finally,  as'  the  observation  of  onlookers  and 
experience  teach,  the  weary  and  waiting  followers  of  Broad  Church- 
men find  the  utter  inadequacy  and  moral  worthlessness  of  the  food 
their  teachers  offer,  little  else  than  spiritual  cinders  and  sawdust. 

FREDERICK  GEORGE  LEE. 


APPENDIX 

THE  GOOD  NEWS  FROM  SERVIA 
[See  note  15,  p.  738] 

Peace  I  leave  you,  My  peace  give  I  to  you  : 

Not  as  this  World  giveth,  give  I  peace : 
For  the  Paraclete  that  shall  renew  you, 

He  shall  make  all  brethren's  quarrels  cease. 

O  sweet  Rainbow,  yearn'd  for  long  and  dearly, 
That  spme  day  one  one-ly  Church  shalt  span : 

Dim  and  broken,  and  incipient  merely, 
Yet  not  less  God's  Covenant  with  man. 

What  are  we  that  we  should  see  thee  faintly 

Gleaming  on  our  dark  tempestuous  sky  ? 
Thee  whom  seers,  confessors,  doctors  saintly, 

Did  so  long  for — would  have  dared  to  die. 

We  shall  ne'er  behold  thy  perfect  beauty : 
We  shall  never  trace  thy  sevenfold  form : 

Others  be  their  triumph,  ours  our  duty — 
Others  be  the  sunshine,  ours  tke  storm. 

None  the  less  we  do,  we  do  behold  thee, 

Thee,  our  wishes'  full  and  perfect  sum  : 
None  the  less  our  loving  hopes  enfold  thee ; 

We  can  suffer,  so  thou  wilt  but  come. 

Show  us,  Lord,  Thy  work  :  our  sons  Thy  glory ; 

Yet  of  us  though  that  be  all  we  ask, 
May  be  said,  perchance,  in  future  story, 

Those  were  men  that  then  did  Union's  task : 

3  D2 
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Men  whom  satire  could  not  move,  and  ban  not — 
Men  who  would  work  on  and  would  not  cease  ; 

These  were  men  who  never  said  '  I  cannot ' — 
These  were  men  who  prayed  the  Church  to  peace. 

Yes  !  we  flung  the  dastard  question  from  us — 

'  How ' — speak  Common  Sense — '  can  this  be  done  ?  ' 

For  we  knew  the  Everlasting  Promise — 
'Father,  My  Will  is  they  shall  be  One.' 

So  once  more  we  hail  thee,  glorious  vision ! 

Though  as  yet  saluting  thee  from  far : 
God  He  grant  us  all  thy  full  fruition 

On  the  other  side  the  golden  bar ! 

And  perchance,  as  years  their  course  shall  speed  on, 
With  those  names  whose  memory  cannot  fade, 

Ephesus,  Nicaea,  and  Chalcedon, 

Holy  Church  may  some  day  set  Belgrade. 

JOHN  MASON  NEALE, 


1898 


THE  CLERGY  AND   THE  LAITY 

AN  APOLOGIA 


So  much  has  been  said  of  an  episode  which  occurred  during  the 
Bradford  Church  Congress  that  I,  who  am  in  some  measure  to  blame 
for  occasioning  it,  am  anxious  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  to 
those  who  have  made  a  great  deal  more  of  that  matter  than  in  my 
judgment  it  deserved. 

Few  men  could  deplore  more  deeply  than  I  should  to  find  them- 
selves in  conflict — or  anything  approaching  to  conflict — with  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Few  lament  more  strongly  than  I  do  the 
deplorable  want  of  that  discipline  of  courtesy,  or  professional  etiquette, 
in  which  we  clergy  are  so  lacking,  and  which  too  often  leads  some  of 
us  into  '  conduct  unbecoming  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman '  in  our 
attitude  towards  '  those  who  are  over  us  in  the  Lord.'  If  it  gave  me 
pain  to  find  that  I  had  brought  upon  myself  a  rebuke  or  censure 
from  the  illustrious  prelate  who  felt  himself  bound  to  express  his 
disapproval  of  some  things  in  my  paper,  such  pain  was  as  nothing 
to  that  which  I  have  felt  since  it  has  become  apparent  that  I  have 
given  occasion  for  some  improper  remarks  directed  against  the 
Primate.  The  simple  fact  is  that  I  was  to  blame  for  not  making  my 
meaning  more  clear  than  I  did,  and  so  allowing  myself  to  be  easily 
misunderstood.  Let  me  set  myself  right  so  far  as  I  can. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  at  the  Church 
Congress,  about  to  be  held  at  Bradford,  on  the  subject  of  the  Eela- 
tions  between  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  during  the  first  four  centuries 
of  the  Christian  Era.  It  was  expressly  stipulated  that  I  should  deal 
with  the  subject  mainly,  and  as  far  as  possible  exclusively,  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  and  I  set  myself  accordingly  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  the  case  summarising  the  results  of  such  researches  as 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  an  inquiry  which  could  not  but  be 
•an  inquiry  of  great  interest  to  all  thoughtful  seekers  after  truth. 

It  was  obvious  to  myself  at  starting,  it  could  not  but  be  obvious 
to  anyone  at  all  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  that  the 
limit  of  time  allowed  for  the  readers  of  papers  at  the  congress  was  far 
too  short.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  give  a  brief  statement  of 
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such  conclusions  as  I  had  arrived  at,  reserving  any  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  documentary  evidence  on  this  point  or  on  that  to  some  future 
occasion. 

The  views  which  I  attempted  or  intended  to  put  forward  were 
simply  these : 

(1)  That  in  the  Apostolic  age  the  line  which  separated  the  clergy 
— that  is  the  officials  appointed  to  exercise  ministerial  functions  in  the 
Church — from  the  non-officials  or  laity  was  a  very  thin  line ;  that 
there  are  unmistakable  indications  of  the  laity  having  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  those  officials,  and  that  there  must  have  been,  and  were, 
occasions  when  the  one  class  (or  order  if  you  will)  did  not  hesitate  to 
co-operate  earnestly  with,  and  to  accept  the  assistance  of,  the  other 
class,  even  in  matters  which,  as  time  went  on,  were  regarded  as 
strictly  ministerial. 

(2)  That  during  the  Apostolic  age  the  evidence  at  our  command 
makes  it  almost  demonstrable  that  only  two  orders  of  clergy  were 
recognised :  the  deacons  and  the  presbyters  or  bishops,  the  two  latter 
titles  being  convertible,  as  is  now  confessed  by  all. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles  the  Churches  had  always  their 
authority  to  appeal  to  when  any  divergence  of  opinion  or  important 
question  arose  threatening  the  peace  of  the  scattered  communities. 
Meanwhile  all  deacons  were  equals,  all  presbyters  or  bishops  were 
equals ;  and,  because  they  were  so,  there  would  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  to  assert  themselves  as  against  the  clergy  whose 
paymasters  they  were — the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  being 
that  of  the  presbyters  or  bishops  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Epistle 
of  Clement  of  Rome  (A.D.  95  or  96)  as  having  been  deposed  or 
attempted  to  be  deposed  by  some  among  the  laity  in  the  Church. 

(3)  That  when  all  the  Apostles   had  died  the  Churches  must 
inevitably  have  felt  the  grievous  need  of  some  central  authority  to 
appeal  to.     Great  dangers  were  threatening ;  persecution  had  begun 
in  earnest ;  and  in  view  of  what  was  coming,  and  of  what  was  pressing,  a 
conviction  grew  up  and  gathered  strength  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Churches  imperatively  called 
for  some  important  revision — some  constitutional  reform.     Such  a 
conviction  was  '  in  the  air.'     Twenty  years  after  St.  Clement's  day 
such  a  constitutional  reform  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  almost 
universally.      I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  it  was  divinely 
ordered  that  it  should  be  so.     Briefly,  that  reform  may  be  described 
as  a  change  from  a  democratic  constitution  of  the  Churches  into  a 
monarchical  constitution.     It  was  effected  '  with  the  least  possible 
friction,'  as  I  said,  by  the  election  of  one  among  the  many  bishops  or 
presbyters  of  a  city  to  become  the  bishop  of  the  associated  Churches — 
a  primus  inter  pares  if  you  will,  but  still  a  primus  whom  the  others 
should  accept  as  their  commanding  officer,  and  as  such  should  submit 
to  his  guidance  and  sway  respectfully  and  loyally. 
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How  it  all  came  about  we  are  not  told,  and  perhaps  shall  never 
know.  I  spoke  of  the  general  conviction  as  a  working  hypothesis ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  expressed  myself  clumsily,  and  so 
appear  to  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  I  regarded  this  working 
hypothesis  as  an  invention  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Great  reforms  in  Church  or  State  are  never  invented ;  they  are 
translations  into  fact  of  great  ideas,  convictions,  or  aspirations,  which 
have  been  working  in  men's  minds  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  it 
may  be,  for  generations.  Then  comes  some  specially  gifted  personality 
who  speaks  with  a  voice  that  makes  itself  heard,  and  his  contem- 
poraries accept  him  and  his  proposals  with  enthusiasm,  because  he  has 
interpreted  their  half-formed  opinions — hitherto  only  opinions  in 
tendency — because  he  has  succeeded  in  formulating  what  they  only 
surmised. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  scholars  and  historians  are  becoming  more  and 
more  agreed  in  the  belief  that  Episcopacy,  as  we  understand  the 
word,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  and  that  its  first  great  champion  and  advocate  was  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  whose  splendid  martyrdom  can  hardly  be  dated 
much  before  A.D.  110. 

But  the  acceptance  of  a  local  or  territorial  Episcopate  brought 
with  it  necessarily  a  welding  together  of  the  clergy  into  a  united, 
highly  organised,  and  well-disciplined  professional  class,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  become  ever  more  and  more  professional  and  exclusive. 
This  is  only  what  has  happened  again  and  again,  and  must  always 
happen  when  any  body  of  capable  men  give  up  their  lives  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  any  art  or  study  or  science  in  which 
no  mere  amateur  can  hope  to  become  a  proficient  expert.  We  are  all 
laymen  quoad  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  or  the  professional  musician ; 
and  though  dabblers  find  little  difficulty  in  criticising  the  work  of 
the  learned,  they  would,  for  the  most  part,  find  themselves  in  deplor- 
able difficulties  if  they  started  as  practitioners. 

Already  in  the  second  century  the  Christian  laity  began  to  lose 
some  of  their  influence  and  some  of  their  privileges ;  they  certainly 
did  not  lose  all.  But  when  the  third  century  was  hardly  more  than 
half  over  the  clergy  had  gained  much  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Christian  communities,  because  they  had  evidently  done  their  best 
to  deserve  it ;  the  laity  had  lost  ground,  and  this,  no  doubt  because 
they  had  become  less  anxious  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Church.  It  was  during  this  period,  perhaps — certainly  not  before 
— that  the  clergy  began  to  wear  something  like  a  distinctive  dress  in 
public ;  a  significant  indication  this  of  the  growth  of  professional 
self-assertion,  and  something  more. 

Then  came  the  age  of  synods  and  councils,  when,  on  the  one  hand 
it  was  abundantly  clear  that  laymen  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion at  these  assemblies — that  is,  who  were  men  of  thought  and 
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learning,  and  had  received  any  training  in  theological  dialectics — were 
very  few  and  far  between.  On  the  other  hand,  Christian  gentlemen 
of  high  culture  and  profound  earnestness,  one  after  another,  found 
themselves  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  clerical  profession,  not  from 
any  mean  and  vulgar  motives — for  who  could  entertain  such  a  thought 
of  men  like  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  father  and  son,  or  of  the  great  Basil 
and  his  brother,  not  to  speak  of  St.  Ambrose  and  of  St.  Augustine 
and  many  another  whose  names  occur  to  us  ? — but  simply  because  in 
the  work  of  that  profession,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  high  calling, 
they  found  that  rest  for  their  souls  which  they  could  not  find  else- 
where. Men  like  the  great  Christian  teachers  of  the  fourth  century, 
that  heroic  age  of  the  Church,  went  far  to  make  the  clerical  profession 
illustrious.  As  a  class,  as  an  order,  the  clergy  were  immeasurably 
superior  in  intellectual  and,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  in  moral  and 
spiritual  gifts.  It  was  a  distinct  promotion  to  the  layman  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks  of  the  episcopally  ordained.  There  was  before 
him  a  vision  of  a  splendid  career :  for  the  layman  as  layman  there  was 
no  career  at  all.  Between  the  two  orders  the  line  of  demarcation  was 
no  longer  a  thin  and  shadowy  line,  but  a  line  that  was  well  marked 
and  broad.  Boys  in  the  street  actually  played  at  being  priests  and 
bishops,  and  in  their  games  baptized  and  ordained  one  another.  It 
is  incredible  that  the  story  of  Athanasius  should  have  been  a  solitary 
instance  of  these  somewhat  profane  antics. 

It  all  tended  in  the  same  direction — the  laity  were  becoming  of 
less  account.  The  clergy  could  do  without  them,  and,  being  left  out 
in  the  cold,  the  lay  folk  acquiesced  in  it.  Even  so,  however,  the 
instances  of  the  election  of  bishops  by  whole  communities,  elections 
in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  laity  took  a  part,  and  no  unimportant 
part,  are  common  enough  in  the  fourth  century.  In  Cjprus,  I  am 
told,  the  bishops  to  this  day  are  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  clergy  and 
laity — in  other  words  by  a  popular  election.  Obviously  this  is  a  sur- 
vival coming  down  to  us  from  primitive  times.  It  is  not  my  business 
to  ask  whether  it  would  be  well  to  revive  such  an  antiquated  pro- 
ceeding or  not.  At  the  congress  my  business  was  to  cast  the  dry 
light  of  history  upon  a  discussion  in  which  others  were  invited  to 
take  part. 

But  he  who  sets  himself  to  study  the  history  of  institutions  must 
expect  to  give  offence  to  those  who,  whatever  their  predilections  may 
be,  have  taken  up  their  views  without  knowing  why  they  have  adopted 
them.  They  are  essentially  dogmatists  ;  he  at  best  is  but  an  inquirer. 
To  be  sure  he  is  an  inquirer  who  is  a  searcher  after  truth.  But  that 
is  not  always  enough  to  justify  him  for  bringing  into  light  facts 
which  are  damaging  to  prevalent  opinions. 

At  Bradford  I  was  not  invited  to  state  my  views.  I  was  asked  to 
do  little  more  than  '  send  in  a  report.'  It  was  for  others  to  make  the 
best  of  it — that  is,  to  treat  it  fairly.  But  if  any  one  should  press  me 
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to  state  explicitly  what  are  the  conclusions  which  this  inquiry  has 
brought  home  to  me,  they  are  welcome  to  them,  though  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  care  for  them. 

In  Church  and  State,  in  politics  and  religion,  the  present  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is  through  the  working  of  mysterious  processes  acting 
according  to  great  laws.  Some  call  this  the  method  of  evolution ; 
some,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  prefer  to  call  it  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we  can't  put  the  clock  back ;  but  we 
can  help  to  shape  the  future  and  go  some  way  towards  making  it 
better  than  the  past. 

'  We  make  our  fortunes  and  we  call  them  fate.'  What  is  that  but 
saying  that  our  fate — that  is  our  future — is  largely  in  our  own  hands  ? 

A.  JESSOPP. 
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SIR   GEORGE   GREY 

A    SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRIBUTE 


THE  history  of  British  South  Africa  starts  almost  from  the  birth  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In%1806  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  finally 
recaptured  by  a  British  force,  and  since  that  date  the  flag  of  the 
Empire  has  waved  unchallenged  throughout  the  Cape  Colony.  During 
this  long  period  twenty-one  governors  (irrespective  of  temporary 
'  administrators ')  have  represented  British  supremacy  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  '  Dark  Continent.'  Of  those  whose  names  stand  out 
most  conspicuously  in  local  annals,  three  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century  and  three  in  the  last  half  have,  by  reason  of  circumstance, 
character,  or  achievement,  won  especial  pre-eminence.  Sir  Benjamin 
Durban,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  and  Sir  George  Napier  in  the  earlier 
period  ;  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  Lord  Eosmead  in  the 
latter,  will  ever  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  troublous 
events  they  were  called  upon  to  deal  with.  Other  governors  have 
also  done  true  and  good  service,  but  they  were  fated  to  rule  in  less 
strenuous  times.  Of  all  those  I  have  named,  the  noble  servant  of 
the  Crown  whose  remains  now  rest  in  the  national  cathedral  com- 
manded most  completely  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  the  races  of 
South  Africa. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Sir  George  Grey  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  1860,  when  he  visited  Natal  in  company  with  Prince 
Alfred  (as  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  known  then),  and 
when  he  was  good  enough  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  appreciation 
and  encouragement  concerning  a  small  literary  performance  of  my 
own  connected  with  the  royal  tour.  This  was  not,  however,  Sir 
George's  first  visit  to  Natal.  In  1855,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
Capetown,  he  travelled  through  South  Africa  in  order  to  acquaint 
himself  directly  with  its  territories  and  its  peoples.  The  '  garden 
colony '  was  then  a  dependency  of  the  Cape  Colony,  but  its  inhabi- 
tants longed  for  an  independent  status  and  a  separate  and  more 
representative  Legislature.  Sir  George  Grey,  at  all  times  accessible 
and  sympathetic,  made  a  point  of  conferring  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  district.  He  listened  with  a  kindly  ear  to  their  grievances 
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and  their  appeals,  and  in  a  subsequent  despatch  he  avowed  himself 
to  have  been  so  favourably  impressed  by  their  moderation  and 
reasonableness  that  he  strongly  urged  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
grant  the  Colony  such  a  constitution  as  might  be  adapted  to  its 
circumstances  and  its  age.  The  '  Eoyal  Charter  '  of  1856,  which  was 
the  result  of  those  recommendations,  has  ever  since  its  promulgation 
been  cherished  by  the  colonists  as  the  foundation  of  their  liberties, 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  political  emancipation,  which  was 
crowned  in  1893  by  the  establishment  of  responsible  government  in 
its  fullest  form. 

The  action  and  attitude  adopted  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  regard  to 
the  legislative  enfranchisement  of  Natal  indicate  the  keynote  of  his 
administrative  policy  throughout  his  public  life.  Trustfulness  was 
his  watchword.  He  not  only  believed  in  the  right  of  colonists  to 
govern  themselves,  but  he  confided  in  their  capacity  to  do  so.  His 
aim  was  not  to  find  reasons  for  withholding  from  the  colonial  subjects 
of  the  Crown  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  British  freemen,  but 
how  best,  most  safely,  and  most  conveniently  to  concede  them.  He 
did  not  consider — as  so  many  in  those  days  did — that  the  privileges 
of  self-government  were  an  exclusive  inheritance  of  the  British  Isles. 
He  did  not  look  upon  the  ocean  as  a  severance  from  freedom.  He 
did  not  regard  migration  as  ostracism.  He  refused  to  believe  that 
Englishmen  changed  their  natures  when  taking  up  their  abodes  in 
distant  lands  beyond  the  seas.  He  knew  that  they  might  be  trusted 
to  exercise  the  privileges  and  powers  of  citizenship  as  earnestly  and 
as  capably  in  Australia  or  South  Africa  as  in  Great  Britain  itself. 
That  this  trust  was  not  misplaced,  that  this  generous  confidence  had 
full  warrant,  the  history  of  Greater  Britain  during  the  past  half- 
century  abundantly  testifies.  And  not  the  least  remarkable  of  its 
fruits  is  the  reverence  in  which  Sir  George  Grey's  name  and  fame 
are  held  in  all  the  countries  that  came  directly  under  his  influence. 
His  trust  in  British  colonists  was  amply  repaid  by  their  abounding 
trust  in  him. 

Nor  did  this  principle  of  policy  apply  to  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth 
or  origin  alone.  It  underlay  all  Sir  George  Grey's  relations  with  the 
native  races  he  had  to  rule.  It  is  not,  I  think,  going  too  far  to  say 
that  no  other  administrator  of  his  time  commanded  so  completely 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  colonial 
territories.  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that  in  South  Africa 
Sir  George  Grey  was  as  popular  amongst  the  natives  as  he  was 
amongst  the  settlers,  nor  can  I  recall  any  serious  mistake  or  mishap 
in  his  control  of  native  affairs.  He  showed,  both  in  South  Africa  and 
New  Zealand,  that  it  was  possible  for  an  Imperial  administrator  to 
exercise  authority  firmly  and  effectively  without  forfeiting  the  attach- 
ment and  regard  of  the  subject  savage  race,  and  to  win  the  con6d- 
ence  and  sympathy  of  colonists  without  arbitrary  or  oppressive  action 
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towards  their  aboriginal  fellow-subjects.  That  was  another,  and  some 
will  think  the  most  distinctive,  aspect  of  his  career. 

In  South  Africa,  more  perhaps  than  in  Canada,  there  are  many 
conflicting — or  at  any  rate  many  differing — social  elements.  There 
is,  first,  the  broad  and  deep  cleavage  of  black  and  white.  On  either 
side  of  this  demarcation  are  many  sectional  dividing-lines.  Dutch 
and  English,  Boer  and  Briton,  burgher  and  Uitlander,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  foreigner,  old  colonist  and  newcomer,  Imperialist  and  Eepublican, 
Cape  Colonist  and  Natalian,  represent  but  some  of  the  divisions  in  the 
white  camp.  In  the  camp  of  the  coloured  races  we  find  gathered 
together  Africans  and  Asiatics,  '  Kaffirs '  and  '  Coolies,'  Hottentots 
and  half-castes,  Zulu  and  Bantu,  Basutu  and  Bechuan,  Koranna  and 
Tonga,  and  other  tribal  denominations  whose  name  is  legion.  This 
diversity  of  races,  this  complexity  of  social  texture,  has  long  been 
recognised  as  the  chief  source  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  what  is 
known  as  'the  South  African  problem.'  Sir  George  Grey's  success 
in  surmounting  these  difficulties  was  due  to  candour,  to  generosity, 
to  sympathy,  and  to  foresight.  He  recognised,  and  did  not  evade, 
facts.  He  was  not  afraid  to  exercise  a  large-hearted  tolerance  in 
dealing  with  facts.  He  showed  a  personal  and  kindly  concern  in 
whatever  might  seem  justly  to  call  for  relief  or  redress.  He  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  the  future,  and  did  not  yield  blindly  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  "While  he  did  not  shrink  from  disarming 
the  natives  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  he  was  not  less 
ready  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  famine.  While  he  was 
scrupulous  in  recognising  the  sturdy  independence  and  patriotic 
courage  of  the  Boer,  he  was  not  less  resolute  in  maintaining  the 
supremacy  and  in  widening  the  influence  of  the  Empire.  Though 
no  man  knew  better  how  to  uphold  the  honour  and  defend  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  or  was  more  fearless  in  accepting  responsi- 
bility when  doing  so,  no  man  was  more  mindful  of  the  welfare,  and 
even  the  prejudices,  of  settlers  and  of  natives.  Not  only  was  he 
careful  to  consult  their  local  susceptibilities,  and  to  gratify,  if 
possible,  their  political  aspirations,  but  he  ever  evinced  the  keenest 
interest  in  their  educational  advancement  and  personal  well-being. 
Colleges,  schools,  libraries  and  hospitals  are  to  be  found  throughout 
South  Africa,  in  both  provinces  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  British 
Kaffraria,  in  Natal,  and  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  established  on  his 
initiative  or  bearing  his  name.  Although  his  official  connection  with 
South  Africa  covered  a  period  of  only  seven  years,  and  terminated 
thirty-seven  years  ago,  that  name  is  still  reverently  cherished  by  all 
the  older  inhabitants  of  those  vast  territories,  and  his  memory  is  kept 
green  amongst  their  children  and  successors  by  buildings  and  institu- 
tions whose  beneficence  of  purpose  will  attest  to  all  time  the  lofty 
aims  of  their  progeniture. 

Only  those  who  have  lived  in  colonies  and  amongst  colonists,  who 
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have  watched  the  upgrowth  of  new  communities,  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  creation  of  a  young  State,  can  fully  realise  the  value  and 
importance  of  such  a  career  and  such  a  character  as  Sir  George 
Grey's.  Homeliness  of  life  and  simplicity  of  habit  are  in  natural 
conformity  with  colonial  surroundings,  but  when  they  are  associated 
with  high  position  and  commanding  influence  they  acquire  special 
dignity  and  produce  exemplary  effect.  Colonial  society,  like  home 
society,  takes  its  cue  from  the  highest  circle,  and  is  apt  to  reflect  its 
characteristics,  whatever  they  may  be.  A  governor  or  administrator 
of  high  patriotism,  unselfish  purpose,  noble  aspirations,  and  well- 
directed  activity,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  incentive  to  the  best  national 
virtues.  He  must  influence  for  good  his  Ministers,  their  officials, 
and  every  class  of  the  people  they  rule.  He  stimulates  politicians 
to  self-devotion,  private  persons  to  worthiness  of  life,  and  makes 
public  service  an  unsordid  and  satisfying  end.  His  own  personality 
is  brought  sufficiently  close  to  the  daily  lives  and  direct  observation 
of  the  colonists  or  natives  around  him  to  be  a  visible  example  and  an 
effective  factor.  He  makes  his  mark  or  leaves  his  impress  to  a 
degree  that  is  impossible  in  older  and  more  crowded  lands.  I  am, 
unfortunately,  without  full  means  of  reference  to  Sir  George  Grey's 
public  utterances  in  South  Africa  during  his  residence  there  from 
1854  to  1861,  but  the  approval  they  met  with  at  the  time  from  both 
Press  and  people  sufficed  to  prove  how  completely  they  fulfilled  the 
popular  ideal  of  what  a  high-minded  governor  should  be. 

Certain  particular  instances  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  brief 
review  of  Sir  George  Grey's  policy  and  action  in  South  Africa.  His 
first  important  step  was  to  thwart  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone's  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  sort  of  independent  sovereignty  in  the  territories 
now  known  as  Pondoland  and  Griqualand,  between  Natal  and  the 
Cape  Colony.  Into  this  region  the  native  inhabitants  of  Natal  were 
to  be  moved,  under  the  headship  of  the  officer  who  subsequently 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  connection  with  native  affairs  in 
South  Africa.  Sir  George  Grey  was  steadfastly  opposed  to  the 
segregation  of  native  races,  and  their  removal  from  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  civilisation  and  Christianity.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  bold 
course  thus  to  oppose,  at  the  outset  of  his  governorship,  a  measure 
strongly  urged  by  men  of  long  local  experience  and  authority  ;  but  he 
was  supported  in  doing  so  (for  once)  by  both  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  by  colonial  opinion.  Not  less  bold  and  effective  was  his 
action  in  redressing  the  grievances  which  had  led  to  the  recalcitrancy 
of  the  Hottentot  troops,  whose  '  rebellion '  had  proved  one  of  the 
most  alarming  incidents  of  the  frontier  war.  Belief  in  his  justness, 
on  the  part  of  whites  and  blacks,  alike,  was  a  potent  factor  in  his 
pacification  of  disorder.  His  readiness  to  act  swiftly  and  firmly 
whenever  occasion  might  arise  conduced  not  less  surely  to  the  pre- 
vention or  repression  of  disturbance.  Nothing  could  be  more 
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brilliant  than  his  action  in  1856-7,  when  called  upon  to  face  the 
imminent  prospect  of  a  widespread  native  outbreak.  Swept  out  of 
their  senses  by  a  frenzied  native  prophetess,  the  frontier  tribes, 
amongst  whom  the  embers  of  warfare  were  still  smouldering,  pre- 
pared for  a  general  life  or  death  onslaught  upon  their  white  neigh- 
bours, destroyed  their  cattle,  in  order  that  they  might  batten  upon 
the  spoils  promised  them,  and  awaited  the  moment  when  they  should 
be  bidden,  under  supernatural  agency,  to  burst  upon  and  devastate 
the  settled  territories.  Sir  George  Grey  took  care  to  secure  full 
information  regarding  these  intrigues  and  movements,  visited  in 
person  the  disaffected  tribes  and  localities,  established  rallying-posts 
and  centres,  patrolled  the  frontier,  and  watched  the  '  drifts.'  When 
the  attack  was  about  to  be  made  he  forbade  the  general  in  charge  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  the  extreme  front ;  told  that  officer  that  he 
could  best  prevent  a  war  by  '  compelling  the  Kaffirs  to  respect  an 
enemy  whom  they  will  see  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  them,'  and 
then,  by  swift  and  secret  strategic  movements,  seized  two  or  three  of 
the  leading  chiefs,  and  thus  averted  the  threatened  inroad.  Baffled 
and  leaderless,  foodless  and  confounded,  the  natives  were  soon 
prostrated  by  self-inflicted  famine,  and  practically  at  the  Governor's 
mercy.  Then,  with  characteristic  foresight,  he  changed  his  part. 
Instead  of  being  an  instrument  of  wrath  he  became  an  agent  of  mercy. 
He  provided  relief;  he  secured  employment;  he  distributed  food, 
tools,  and  breeding-cattle.  He  organised  village  communities,  and 
he  instituted  a  system  of  taxation  as  a  practical  bond  of  union 
between  the  Government  and  its  subjects.  Three  points  in  Sir 
George  Grey's  native  policy  deserve  especial  notice,  by  reason  of  their 
beneficent  and  far-reaching  effects.  He  strove  his  utmost  to  diminish 
— though  not  wholly  to  destroy — the  power  of  the  chiefs  ;  he 
assailed  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  and  he  started  public  works. 
He  sought  by  the  appointment  of  able  and  high-minded  magistrates 
to  nullify  the  sinister  influences  of  savage  chieftainship.  He  en- 
deavoured by  the  establishment  of  hospitals  to  undermine  the 
operations  of  the  witch  doctors.  He  proposed  by  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  public  buildings,  and  schoolhouses,  to  open  up  and 
shed  light  in  the  dark  regions  of  barbarism.  A  similar  policy  had 
been  propounded  by  Earl  Grey,  when  head  of  the  Colonial  Office 
several  years  earlier,  in  connection  with  Natal.  Nearly  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  those  days,  but  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
wisdom  of  what  may  in  a  double  sense  be  called  the  '  Grey  policy ' 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  amongst  the  millions  of  natives 
who  now  own,  and  prosper  under,  British  rule. 

Much  has  been,  and  is  being,  said  concerning  the  confederation  of 
South  Africa,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Sir  George  Grey 
was  the  first  to  seriously  consider  that  policy.  It  is  sufficient  to 
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quote  here  the  words  used  by  him  in  his  opening  speech  to  the  Cape 
Parliament  in  1859  : 

You  would,  in  my  belief,  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  Great  Britain  and  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  if  you  could  succeed  in  devising  a  form  of  federal 
union  under  which  the  several  provinces  composing  it  should  have  full  and  free 
scope  of  action  left  to  them,  through  their  local  governments  and  legislatures,  upon 
all  subjects  relating  to  their  individual  prosperity  or  happiness;  whilst  they  should 
act  under  a  general  federal  government  in  relation  to  all  points  which  concern  the 
general  safety  or  weal. 

Sir  George  Grey  owed  his  recall  to  his  temerity  in  submitting 
this  proposal  without  authority  from  his  chiefs  in  Downing  Street. 
Twenty-one  years  later  an  illustrious  successor,  whose  career  in  some 
respects  resembled  his  own — Sir  Bartle  Frere — met  the  same  fate  as 
a  consequence  of  misadventures  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  the 
same  policy  on  the  initiative  of  a  British  Minister  ! 

Sir  George  Grey  was  at  all  times  fearless  in  assuming  responsi- 
bility. This  readiness  to  act  without  waiting  for  orders  is  a  quality 
more  appreciated  by  colonists  than  by  home  Ministers.  I  do  not 
pretend  here  to  argue  the  question,  but  it  can  never  be  lost  sight  of 
in  any  review  of  Sir  George  Grey's  career.  That  such  a  readiness 
saved  British  and  colonial  interests  in  South  Africa  on  occasions  of 
great  emergency  cannot  be  doubted.  That  it  was  always  exercised 
with  full  regard  to  the  safety  and  advancement  of  the  Empire  is  also 
beyond  dispute.  One  signal  episode  in  his  life  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. At  a  critical  time  in  South  African  history,  but  at  a  yet 
more  critical  moment  in  British  history,  he  denuded  the  colony 
of  its  garrisons  in  order  to  save  the  Queen's  rule  in  India. 
Of  his  own  official  prospects  or  preferment  he  seemed  wholly 
regardless  when  duty  bade  him  move  in  any  direction.  That  he 
usually  had  popular  approval  and  sympathy  to  sustain  him 
I  can  only  ascribe  to  a  correct  intuition  as  to  the  right  course.  His 
figure  will,  I  think,  stand  forth  in  the  annals  of  Greater  Britain 
beyond  all  others,  not  because  others  may  not  arise  fit  to  fill  his  place, 
but  because  there  will  be  no  such  place  as  his  to  fill.  The  conditions 
under  which  he  did  his  work  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  Colonies  are 
now  advancing  to  maturity.  They  have  mostly  reached  manhood. 
They  are  nearly  all  self-governing.  In  Australasia  and  South  Africa 
the  problem  of  confederation  is  rapidly  being  worked  out.  Every- 
where the  institutions  of  which  Sir  George  Grey  planted  the  seeds 
are  in  organised  development.  The  period  of  germination  is  past. 
The  structure  is  fast  rising  above  its  foundations.  But  as  long  as 
the  tree  shall  flower  and  fruit,  as  long  as  the  edifice  shall  stand,  the 
name  of  Sir  George  Grey  will  be  held  in  reverence  as  one  of  the 
foremost  fathers  and  founders  of  the  free  and  world-embracing  British 
Empire. 

JOHN  ROBINSON. 
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A  LESSON  IN  ACTING^ 

BY  TWO    VISIBLE  AND   ONE  INVISIBLE  ACTORS 


MlSS  WOFFINGTON  OLDFIELD  (visible). 

Miss  KATE  OLDFIELD  (invisible). 
MR.  JARVIS  (visible). 

Time — The  present  day.  Scene — Miss  Oldfield's  Drawing-room. 
Doors  R.  and  L.  Near  door  L.  a  sofa  and  table  covered  with 
books.  Chairs  and  another  table  and  footstool  R.  Miss  W.  OLD- 
FIELD  discovered  on  sofa  L.  reading :  puts  down  her  book. 
Miss  OLD.  What  an  odd  girl  my  niece  is,  to  be  sure  !  So  wilful ! 
so  whimsical !  so  uncertain  !  One  fancies  she  has  been  caught  with 
the  right  fly,  but  no — she  breaks  away,  perhaps  with  the  hook  in  her 
mouth — who  can  tell  ?  and  is  off  into  deep  water,  whisking  her  little 
tail,  and  leaping  after  every  fly  that  passes!  .  .  .  Who  will  ever 
land  her?  .  .  .  (A  pause)  The  hereditary  gift  for  acting  in  our 
family  takes  the  strangest  form  in  Kate's  daily  life.  At  this 
moment — how  is  it  shown  ?  She  has  a  cold ;  but  she  goes  through 
an  elaborate  performance  to  try  to  persuade  me  that  she  is  quite 
unfit  to  rehearse  with  the  particular  young  man — there  are  several 
of  them,  these  flies,  some  real,  some  artificial — whose  vocation  it  is 
to  buzz  about  Kate.  Poor  young  fools !  I  wish  I  could  make 
her  suffer,  as  she  makes  them.  I  wish  I  could  teach  her  a  lesson ; 
but  how?  What  amusement  she  can  find  in  lying  in  bed,  and 
pretending  to  be  voiceless,  I  can't  divine !  It  must  be  the  inborn 
love  of  acting — it  can  be  nothing  else  ! 

[The  door  L.  is  opened,  just  ajar. 

KATE  (speaking  through  door,  but  unseen).  Aunt !  Who  are 
you  talking  to  ? 

Miss  OLD.  To  myself.  Not  being  an  Ibsen  heroine,  I  sup- 
pose I  have  a  right  to  talk  to  myself  if  I  like  ?  And  I  do 
like.  Thinking  aloud  may  not  be  usual,  but  it  is  dramatic ;  and 
I  am  nothing  if  not  dramatic,  Kate. 

(Enter  Servant,  door  R.     '  Mr.  Jarvis '  is  announced.     He  enters.) 
(The  door  L.  is  gently  closed.) 

1  Suggested  to  the  author  by  witnessing  an  interview  between  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble 
and  a  young  aspirant  for  the  stage. 
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JARVIS  (bowing}.  I  have  coine  here  to  rehearse  my  scene  with 
Miss  Oldfield — for  the  private  theatricals  at  Brandenburg  House. 
(Looking  round)  Is  she ?  Is  Miss  Oldfield ? 

Miss  W.  0.  /  am  Miss  Oldfield— Miss  Woffington  Oldfield.  My 
niece  is  Miss  Kate  Oldfield.  I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  her  to  rehearse  to-day.  She  says  she  has  a  very  bad 
cold.  In  point  of  fact  she  is  in  bed. 

J.  In  bed?  How  dreadful!  What  are  we  to  do?  The  per- 
formance is  on  Friday,  and  we  haven't  had  a  rehearsal ! 

Miss  W.  0.  It  is  unfortunate — very.  You  are  acting  Claude 
Melnotte  to  her  Lady  of  Lyons,  I  think  ? 

J.  Claude  Melnotte  ?     Oh,  dear,  no  !     I 

Miss  0.  I  beg  your  pardon — no,  that  is  for  the  Charity  Bazaar — 
I  remember.  Yours  is  the  Screen  Scene  in  the  School  for  Scandal, 
is  it  not  ? 

J.  (piqued).  I  did  not  know  Miss  Kate  Oldfield  had  so  much  on 
hand.  Ours  is  the  Balcony  Scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Miss  0.  Of  course !  How  stupid  !  I  suppose  you  know  your 
part  ?  I  suppose  you  can  go  through  your  Romeo  backwards  ? 

J.  (smiling).  Romeo  is  not  a  backward  young  man,  is  he  ?  Yes, 
I  believe  I  am  letter  perfect.  Still,  to  act  the  Balcony  Scene 
without  rehearsal  is rather  risky — don't  you  know  ?  But  per- 
haps you  don't  know.  This  sort  of  thing  wants  a  little  preparation. 
However  perfect  one  may  be,  it  is  as  well  to  run  the  scene  through. 

Miss  0.  Really !  (Half  aside)  Shakespeare  would  run  you 
through,  if  he  heard  you  ! 

J.  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  You  see,  there's  a  lot  of  business — 
advancing,  retiring,  trying  to  reach  Juliet's  hand,  blowing  kisses,  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Don't  you  think  that — perhaps — wrapped  up  in 
flannels,  with  a  comforter  round  her  head,  Miss  Oldfield — Miss  Kate 
Oldfield— might ? 

Miss  W.  0.  No,  I  don't.  I  will  ask  her — but  I  doubt  her  doing 
it.  She  says  her  nose  is  so  red,  and 

J.  She  doesn't  act  with  her  nose. 

Miss  W.  0.  She  sneezes — and  her  voice  is  very  hoarse. 

J.  I  have  some  lozenges  in  my  pocket. 

Miss  W.  0.  And  then  her  eyes — streaming ! 

J.  She  needn't  look  at  me — and  7  won't  look  at  her. 

Miss  W.  0.  How  are  you  to  play  Romeo  and  Juliet  without 
looking  at  each  other  ?  No  passion — no  heat — every  application — 

J.  (laughing  and  interrupting}.  Cold  applications  are  always 
recommended  now  by  the  faculty.  And  on  the  night,  you  will  see. 
I  shall  be  hot  enough.  Why,  when  I  act,  my  pulse  quickens — my 
brain  throbs— my  hand  is  on  fire ! 

Miss  0.  You  are  certainly  a  cool  hand  now !  Well,  since Jyou 
insist,  I'll  ask  her— but  I  am  almost  sure (rises  and  opens  door  L.) 

VOL.  XLIV--:So.  261.  3  E 
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Kate !  Here  is  Mr.  Jarvis,  come  to  rehearse  with  you.  Is  it 
really  quite  impossible  for  you  to  get  up  ?  Suppose  you  make  the 
effort! 

VOICE.  Can't !  (sneezes). 

J.  If  I  remain  here— couldn't  we  rehearse,  through  the  open 
door? 

Miss  W.  0.  How  could  you  show  any  fervour  through  the  door  ? 

J.  Why,  after  all,  Juliet  is  in  the  balcony — and  Eomeo  below, 
and  in  the  dark !  It  isn't  so  very  different.  (Speaking  louder}  Do, 
Miss  Oldfield — I  mean  Miss  Kate  ! 

VOICE.  Can't  talk.     Bronchial  tubes  affected  (sneezes). 

J.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  wonder  whether — an  idea  occurs 
to  me — have  you  ever  in  your  life  acted,  Miss  Oldfield  ? 

Miss  W.  0.  (smiles).  Well,  yes,  once  or  twice.  I  am  supposed 
to  know  something  about  the  art.  It  is  hereditary  in  my  family. 
Do  you  want  me  to  rehearse  with  you  ?  I  warn  you,  I  shall  be  very 
severe. 

J.  Oh !  Be  as  severe  as  ever  you  please.  I  am  not  afraid.  I 
have  played  with  half  the  amateur  clubs  in  London,  and  I  may  say 
that  my  elocution  has  always  been  considered  very  good — very 
good  indeed. 

Miss  W.  0.  (repeats).     Indeed  ! 

J.  My  friends  will  have  it  that  if  I  took  to  the  regular  stage  I 
should  become  a  first-rate  actor ;  but  of  course  that  is  partiality. 

Miss  W.  0.  How  very  interesting  !  You  have  youth,  Mr.  Jarvis 
— divine  youth — in  your  favour,  and — plenty  of  confidence,  I  see. 
Your  youth  is  above  all  in  your  favour  for  playing  Eomeo.  This 
most  beautiful  love  story  in  the  world  should  be  played  by  a  boy  and 
girl  (sighs').  I  am  not  young  enough  to  be  your  Juliet. 

J.  Oh,  nonsense !  I'm  sure — you  are  awfully  handsome  and 
young  enough — don't  you  know — to — to  be — anything ! 

Miss  W.  0.  Not  to  be  made  a  fool  of.  But  to  rehearse  with,  I 
may  be  of  use,  for  what  I  have  is — experience. 

J.  I  am  sure  you  have — a  lot  of  experience. 

Miss  W.  0.  (tartly).  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Jarvis  ? 

J.  Oh,  only,  that  I  see  you  are  awfully  clever,  and  I  should  like 
to  rehearse  with  you  better  than  almost  anyone — (a  cough  is  heard 
from  the  next  room) — I  mean,  that  I  am  sure  you  could  tell  me 

Miss  W.  0.  A  thing  or  two.  Don't  be  afraid !  I  sha'n't  spare 
you.  Let  us  begin.  (She  has  been  heaping  up  books  on  the  table  so 
as  to  form  a  wall,  to  act  as  balcony  on  which  she  can  lean.  She 
now  turns  to  shut  door  L.)  I'll  shut  this  door. 

VOICE.  No !     Leave  the  door  open !  (sneezes). 

Miss  W.  0.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  feel  a  draught,  dear  ? 

VOICE.  No !     I  want  to  hear  you. 

Miss  W.  0.  (aside).     I  thought  so.     (Aloud)  Very  well,  dear. 
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Perhaps  you  will  pick  up  something  which — may  be  of  advantage, 
dear.     Now,  Mr.  Jarvis,  begin.     Get  up  on  that  chair. 

J.  Why  am  I  to  get  up  on  that  chair  ? 

Miss  W.  0.  You  jump  down  from  the  wall.  Forbes  Eobertson 
doesn't — but  I  like  it.  It  is  young — spirited — vigorous — it  gives 
point  to  your  opening  line. 

J.  (getting  awkwardly  on  chair).  How  long  am  I  to  remain 
here? 

Miss  W.  0.  You  don't  '  remain '  at  all.  As  the  scene  opens, 
your  head  is  seen  appearing  over  the  wall,  and  you  leap  down. 

J.  (after  jumping  down  rather  heavily). 

'  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound ! ' 

Miss  W.  0.  God  bless  my  soul !  You  say  it  as  if  you'd  just  come 
out  of  the  accident  ward  at  a  hospital !  (Starts  up)  Put  some  fire — 
some  lightness — into  it. 

'  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound ! ' 

J.  Oh,  I  can  put  fire  enough  into  it — if  that's  what  you  want. 
(Very  loud). 

'  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  ! ' 

Miss  W.  0.  Good  gracious !  That's  not  it.  You'd  wake  the 
whole  House  of  Capulet  if  you  bellowed  like  that !  You  must  indi- 
cate the  enthusiasm  of  the  impassioned  youth — the  rebound  of  his 
high  spirits,  after  his  disappointment  in  Eosalind — a  wound  so  slight 
that  it  has  left  no  scar — and 

J.  You  don't  mean  that  I  must  indicate  all  this  in  that  one 
line? 

Miss  W.  0.  Of  course  you  must !  But  remember  all  the  time 
that  he  has  stolen  into  the  garden  of  his  arch-enemy !  However, 
you  must  study  the  speech  by  yourself.  Pass  on  to  the  '  cheek  upon 
her  hand ! ' 

J.  *  See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! '  (quickly 
advancing). 

Miss  "W.  0.  Oh !  stop !  stop !  Tou^ve  a  great  deal  too  much 
cheek  !  Why  do  you  plunge  forward  like  that,  as  though  you  were 
going  to  knock  her  down  ? 

J.  I — I  wanted  to  show  my  emotion — my 

Miss  W.  0.  Your  legs  are  meant  for  motion — not  for  e-motion, 
Mr.  Jarvis.  Let  your  voice  steal  out  those  beautiful  words  in  a 
tremulous  whisper ! 

J.  (repeats  in  a  whisper).     *  See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon 

her  hand ! 
(Then,  forgetting  himself)  0,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that 

hand, 
(Waxes  louder)  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ! ' 

Miss  W.  0.  Heavens !  You  say  it  as  if  you  were  going  to  box 
her  ears !  If  7  had  a  glove  upon  this  hand,  I  think  I  should  box 
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yours  !  You  talk  like  a  prize-fighter  about  the  glove  !  Have  you 
no  sense  of  the  tenderness — the  passion — the  yearning  rapture  of 
those  words  ? 

'  0,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ! ' 
(Coming  down  from  behind  table.')     Ah  me  ! 
J.  '  She  speaks  ! 

0  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 

As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air  ! ' 
Miss  W.  0.  That's  better — that's  more  like  it. 

(Runs  behind  table,  and  leans  over  books,  j 
'  0,  Komeo  !  Eomeo  !  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? ' 
You  must  look  startled  when  I  say  that.     Don't  stand  there  like  a 
stock  or  a  stone. 

'  Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet.' 

[_A  loud  cough  behind  scenes. 

J.  (listens}.  Shall  I  hear  more  ?     Or  shall  I  speak  at  this  ? 
Miss  W.  0.  What  are  you  thinking  of?     You  ought  to  be  burst- 
ing with  joy — hardly  able  to  contain  yourself !     As  it  is,  Mrs.  Chant 
couldn't   have  appeared  more  shocked  at  the  '  Empire '  than  you 
do! 

J.  Well,  you  told  me  not  to  shout.  There  is  no  pleasing 
you! 

Miss  W.  0.  There  might  be,  if  you  were  in  love — really  in  love  ! 
(sighs).  Well,  no  matter  my  speech.  We  will  pass  on  to  '  Take  all 
myself.' 

J.  '  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  ! 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptized  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo  ! ' 

Miss  W.  0.  Here  you  must  step  forward  into  the  light,  and  mind 
you  don't  fall,  or  Juliet  will  seem  to  be  making  a  horrid  pun  when 
she  says, 

'  What  man  art  thou  that  thus  bescreen'd  by  night 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ?  ' 
J.  (with  increasing  energy).  '  By  a  name 

1  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  ! 

Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word  ! ' 
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Miss  W.  0.  That  is  better  !  There  is  some  passion  in  that  '  tear 
the  word.' 

J.  I  thought  of  trying  to  clamber  up  the  balcony  here  (fetches  a 
footstool).  That  business  would  be  new  and  effective — eh  ?  and  it 
seems  to  suit  the  words, 

'  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  these  walls, 

For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out ' 

Miss  W.  0.  Stop  !  stop  !  That  will  never  do !  I'm  shocked. 
Clambering  up  immediately  you  have  made  my  acquaintance.  No  ! 
We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for  that  by-and-by — when  we  are 
married ! 

J.  (confused).  When  we  are  married  ? 

Miss  W.  0.  Yes — after  the  ceremony.  It  is  true  I  am  already  in 
love  with  you — but  what  are  my  words  ? 

'  Pardon  me, 

And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered ! ' 
VOICE  (after  a  cough  behind  scenes).  Aunt,  you  might  give  only 
the  cues  (a  sneeze). 

Miss  W.  0.  That  is  the  cue — but  Romeo  doesn't  know  his  words. 
We  are '  running  through '  the  scene  with  a  vengeance,  but  I  am  warm- 
ing Eomeo  up'a  bit — that  is  one  good  thing. 
'  The  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite ! ' 
VOICE.  Oh,  aunt !     How  can  you  ? 

Miss  W.  0.  '  I  hear  some  noise  within.     Dear  love,  adieu  ! 
Anon,  good  nurse.     Sweet  Montague,  be  true  ! 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.'      (Exit  L.) 
[Voices  in  argument  are  heard  behind  scenes  :  JARVIS 

speaks  through  them. 

J.  (excited).  What  a  delightful  woman  !  So  clever — stirs  one  up 
to  act !  and  (I  can't  be  mistaken),  seems  to  fancy  me. 

'  I  am  afeard, 

Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial.' 

Well,  I  can't  say  she  is  flattering— no— but  she  is  substantial.     And 
there  is  a  look  in  her  eyes  which  tells  me 

Enter  Miss  W.  0. 

'  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night  indeed ! 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

Thy  purpose  marriage 

VOICE  (coughs).  Go  on  to  the  cue  ! 

MissW.  0.  (with  increased  passion).  Til  follow  thee  my  lord 

throughout  the  world  ! ' 
VOICE.  I  want  you,  aunt ! 
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Miss  W.  0.  '  I  come  anon. — But  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee ' 

VOICE.  Aunt! 

Miss  W.  0.  Be  quiet,  Kate.     '  By-and-by,  I  come  : 
To-morrow  will  I  send ' 

J.  '  So  thrive  my  soul ' — Let  me  catch  your  hand  there — do. 

Miss  W.  0.  Certainly  not.  Plenty  of  time  for  that  when  we  are 
married.  *  A  thousand  times  good  night ! '  [Exit. 

VOICE  (testily).  Is  it  necessary  to  be  as  demonstrative  as  you  are, 
aunt? 

Miss  W.  0.  (off}.  My  dear,  I  cling  to  our  family  traditions. 

J.  (listening).  Family  traditions^;  What  does  she  mean  ?  Have 
all  the  family  been  so  amorous?  It  is  becoming  rather  em- 
barrassing. 

Re-enter  Miss  W.  0. 

Miss  W.  0.  '  Hist !     Komeo,  hist !    0,  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine, 
With  repetition  of  my  Komeo  ! ' 

J.  (aside).  She  certainly  is  very  demonstrative.  If  it  wasn't  for 
the  niece  listening— I'd — I'd 

Miss  W.  0.  Well !     Why  don't  you  go  on  ? 

J.  I  am  waiting  for  the  cue ! 

Miss  0.  You're  not  listening ! — '  With  repetition  of  my  Komeo.' 
I've  said  it  six  times  already  (impatiently).  Do  go  on. 

J.  '  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name ' 

Miss.  0.  Now  you  are  getting  cold  again.  Keep  up  the  heat, 
Mr.  Jarvis.  Remember — you  are  desperately  in  love  with  me — ain't 
you? 

J.  Never  so  much  in  love,  in  my  life  ! 

VOICE  (coughs  violently). 

Miss  0.  I  had  better  shut  that  door.  I  am  sure  you  feel  the 
draught,  Kate Put  on  the  mustard  plaster ! 

VOICE.  No — no — I  think  I  shall  get  up — I 

Miss  0.  Get  up,  dear  ?     Impossible  !  with  your  cold  ! 

VOICE.  I — I — think  I  can  rehearse 

J.  Oh  !  it  would  be  dangerous — better  not.  Your  aunt  and  I  are 
getting  on  splendidly  ! 

Miss  0.  (tenderly).  '  What  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? ' 

J.  '  By  the  hour  of  nine.' 

Miss  0.  '  I  will  not  fail.' 

VOICE.  Stop  !     I  am  getting  up  ! 
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Miss  0.  Nonsense  !     Don't  interrupt  us ! 
*  "Tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back.' 

J.  '  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it.' 

VOICE.  Give  him  a  chair — I'll  be  in  in  five  minutes. 

MiSS  0.  Nonsense,  dear.     We  have  nearly  done. 

'  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Remembering  how  I  love  thy  company.' 

J.  '  And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  than  this ! ' 

Miss  0.  '  'Tis  almost  morning — I  would  have  thee  gone  ! ' 

J.  But  I  am  to  return  to-morrow — at  the  hour  of  nine  ? 
Mayn't  I  (lowers  his  voice),  dear  Miss  Oldfield  ? 

VOICE.  What  is  that  Mr.  Jarvis  says  ? 

Miss  0.  Nothing — it's  in  his  part !  (Pretends  to  lower  her  voice) 
We  might  meet  and  rehearse  at  Brandenburg  House.  My  niece,  I 
fear,  will  not  be  fit.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  she  gave 
up  the  part.  The  mantle  of  my  great-great-grandmother,  Nance 
Oldfield 

J.  What  a  very  great  grandmother  she  must  have  been ! 

Miss  0.  She  was.  But  her  mantle  has  not  descended  on  the 
shoulders  of  my  niece.  Nor — if  I  may  so  express  myself — is  the 
petticoat  of  our  great  ancestress,  Peg  Woffington,  tied  round  my 
niece's  waist !  Kate  has  none  of  the  sacred  fire 

VOICE.  Aunt,  I'm  as  hot  as  I  can  be  ! 

Miss  0.  Ah !  Internal  fever.  Put  your  feet  in  mustard  and 
water,  Kate ! — Oh  !  if  I  was  only  sixteen  ! 

J.  One  can't  wish  you,  I  am  sure,  other  than  you  are !  Shall  I 
go  on  ?  'I  would  I  were  thy  bird  ! ' 

Miss  0.  '  Sweet !  so  would  I ! 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing.' 

VOICE.  Stop  !     I'm  nearly  dressed ! 

J.  I  say,  Miss  Oldfield — in  the  next  act,  after  we  are  married, 
mayn't  I  kiss  you  ? — eh  ? 

Miss  0.  Oh  !  you  might,  as  often  as  you  liked — in  the  next  act. 

But but I  thought  the  performance  ended  here  with  the  Balcony 

Scene,  doesn't  it  ? 

J.  Oh !  Damn  it !  So  it  does — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  forgot — 
How  provoking !  (stamps). 

Miss  0.  You  are  improving,  Mr.  Jarvis.  There  was  some  passion 
in  that  '  Damn  it ! ' 

J.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  acting  with  you  ?  you — you  excite 
one  so,  to  act ! 

VOICE.  I  can't  stand  this  !     I'm  suffocating  ! 

Miss  0.  Gargle  your  throat,  my  love  !  Go  on  gargling  till  I 
come 
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'  Good  night !  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  to-morrow.' 
Au  revoir,  Mr.  Jarvis  (blows  him  a  kiss  and  curtsies').     I've  put 
some  fire  into  you.     Now  let  me  see  what  ammoniated  quinine  and  a 
mustard  plaster  will  do  for  my  niece.     I'm  coming,  my  love  !     I'm 
coming !  [Exit. 

J.  Miss  Oldfield  !        [He  remains  transfixed  as  cui'tain  falls. 

HAMILTON  AiiDfi. 
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A  LITTLE  time  ago,  when  staying  among  fishermen  and  peasants  on 
one  of  the  isles  of  Aran,  I  took  up  an  odd  volume  of  Don  Quixote 
that  had  strayed  there  from  some  Gralway  saleroom.  And  as  I  read 
in  it  the  story  of  his  stay  at  the  castle  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  the 
idea  grew  upon  me  that  as  he  and  his  squire  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
their  hosts,  so  do  we  Irish  appear  in  English  eyes,  looking  at  us  with 
half-tolerant,  half- impatient  patronage  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  They  see  in  us  one  part  boastful  quarrelsome  adventurer, 
one  part  vulgar  rollicking  buffoon.  Had  Sancho  and  his  master 
continued  to  play  the  parts  expected  of  them,  they  might  have  lived 
on,  well  fed,  as  recognised  butt  and  jester  of  the  Court.  But  the 
design  of  making  sport  with  Don  Quixote  lost  its  edge,  coming  into 
contact  with  his  courteous  dignity.  Sancho's  humour  was  more  in 
harmony  with  the  ducal  instincts,  and  he  was  kept  flattered  with  the 
delusive  hope  of  the  government  of  an  island.  But  when  he  was 
found  to  govern  it  both  wisely  and  well  and  to  supply  no  more  food 
for  derisive  laughter,  he  was  given  over  to  the  horseplay  of  the  Duke's 
servants  and  bundled  out  of  his  government.  And  when  the  Court 
circle  had  worn  out  the  jest  they  were  let  make  their  way  home,  the 
one  with  a  broken  promise,  the  other  with  a  broken  heart. 

In  like  manner,  would  we  but  keep  to  our  allotted  part  and  play 
it  consistently,  the  Englishman  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to 
entertain  '  such  a  knight  errant  and  such  a  squire  erred.'  But  he  is 
aggrieved  when  Sir  Boyle  Eoche  gives  place  to  political  irreconcil- 
ables,  and  when  our  writers  begin  to  write  of  the  serious  passions  and 
convictions  of  the  true  peasant,  and  he  openly  avows  '  a  preference 
for  the  society  of  Micky  Free.'  '  God  forgive  you,'  he  mentally 
cries,  '  the  injury  you  have  done  the  whole  world  in  endeavouring  to 
restore  to  his  senses  the  most  diverting  madman  in  it.'  But  we 
begin  to  think  after  all  that  truth  is  best,  that  we  have  worn  the 
mask  thrust  upon  us  too  long,  and  that  we  are  more  likely  to  win  at 
least  respect  when  we  appear  in  our  own  form.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  Sancho  and  a  great  deal  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  nature  of  my 
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countrymen,  but  what  I,  living  among  them,  see,  is  the  ready, 
adaptable,  sagacious  nature  of  the  one,  interwoven  with  the  dignified 
spiritual  nature  of  the  other,  the  champion  of  lost  causes  and  of 
shadowy  ideals. 

It  is  not  all  the  fault  of  the  English  public  of  to-day  that  they 
see  him  otherwise.  There  is  a  stage  tradition  and  a  literary  tradition 
against  him.  The  tourist  who  comes  to  Ireland  finds  in  the  country, 
like  all  other  tourists,  '  what  he  brings  with  him,'  and  a  car-driver  or 
a  professional  beggar  is  called  upon  to  supply  the  food  he  desires. 
And  the  Englishman  who  stays  at  home  looks  to  Westminster  for 
representatives  of  our  race.  He  sees  there  a  confused  crowd  of 
politicians  crying  out  to  their  opponents  and  to  each  other,  saying 
in  their  exaggerated  way  more  than  they  mean — fighting  men,  not 
representing  their  people  at  home  any  more  than  the  old  fighting 
men,  Finn  and  his  companions,  represented  the  dwellers  in  the 
valleys  when  they  shouted  defiance  from  one  mountain  top  to 
another,  and  when  'every  step  they  made  was  heard  through  the 
firmament.'  We  in  our  grey  valleys  are  rather  pleased  with  the 
echo  of  the  shouting.  It  gives  us  a  sociable  sense  of  connection 
with  the  outer  world.  If  we  are  moved  now  and  then  to  a  sigh,  it 
is  over  the  quarrels  of  our  heroes  amongst  themselves,  and  we  murmur, 
like  our  countryman  who  found  his  fighting  cocks  had  pecked  each 
other  to  death  on  the  way  to  a  match,  '  Wouldn't  you  think  they'd 
have  known  they  were  on  the  one  side  ? ' 

But  the  connection  between  the  words  at  St.  Stephen's  and  the 
doings  and  thoughts  of  the  people  is  a  little  out  of  order  just  now. 
The  bacillus  of  politics  has  exhausted  its  feeding  ground  for  the 
present.  It  is  only  when  it  finds  us  susceptible  to  infection  again 
that  a  new  fever  will  run  through  our  blood.  And  there  is  no  con- 
spicuous leader  to  excite  the  imagination.  '  We  don't  hear  much  of 
Parliament  now,'  an  old  man  said  to  me  the  other  day,  '  since  Parnell 
died.'  Parnell  had  filled  the  foreground.  There  are  some  who  still 
refuse  to  believe  he  can  be  dead.  '  He  was  not  the  prophet  of  our 
spiritual  future,'  one  of  our  writers  says,  *  he  was  not  the  hero  of  our 
highest  ideals,  but  he  was  the  only  hero  we  knew.'  Since  the  hewing 
down  of  that  great  overshadowing  tree  other  growths  have  had  a 
chance  of  stretching  towards  the  sunlight,  and  new  forces  are  coming 
into  play.  It  is  through  one  or  two  of  these  new  forces,  the  Society 
of  Agricultural  Co-operation  and  the  Gaelic  League,  that  I  will  try, 
in  this  quiet  moment,  to  show  the  character  of  our  Sancho-Quixote 
of  to-day. 

II 

The  land  question  is  no  longer  a  political  but  an  economic  one. 
Fixity  of  tenure — the  first,  or,  as  we  say,  '  the  most  thing  '  needed  by 
the  farmer — having  been  secured,  other  troubles  came  in  sight.  Our 
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old  enemies  the  Danes  had  again  become  a  menace,  Danish  butter 
took  the  place  of  our  butter  in  the  markets,  and  the  Danish  pig  won 
in  death  a  triumph  over  his  living  Irish  brother,  and  undersold  him  at 
his  own  sty  door.  Other  countries  were  no  less  aggressive.  France 
forgot  her  old  friendship  for  us,  and  filled  the  London  shops  with 
fresher  eggs  than  ours.  It  was  useless  for  the  dairy  farmer  of 
Limerick  or  Cork  to  have  '  grass  so  rich  that  you  could  grease  your 
boots  on  it,'  when  the  butter  that  was  its  outcome  was  rejected  by 
buyers.  A  few  years  ago,  in  1889,  the  darkest  hour  seemed  to  have 
come ;  but,  as  often  happens,  with  the  hour  came  the  man  who  went 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  whose  name  is  now 
a  household  word  in  Ireland,  took  the  burden  of  his  countrymen  on 
to  his  own  shoulders,  First  through  his  own  inquiries,  and  then 
through  those  of  the  Eecess  Committee,  he  found  that  the  reasons  for 
their  being  thrust  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world  were  two — first, 
want  of  joint  action ;  then  want  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge. 
Science  had  been  at  work  both  on  the  Danish  farm  and  in  the  French 
poultry  yard.  It  was  soon  understood  how  the  Danish  pig  had  routed 
the  Irish  pig.  The  Danish  farmers  had  co-operated,  had  formed 
first  creameries  which  gave  them  a  great  quantity  of  milk  for  pig 
feeding,  and  afterwards  co-operative  bacon  factories.  Then  the  Danish 
Government  had  come  to  their  help  with  technical  instruction, 
expert  advice,  and  material  support.  The  best  experts  in  dairying, 
live-stock  breeding,  cultivation  of  crops,  &c.,  are  sent  through  the 
country  to  give  advice  on  the  spot.  There  are  even  experts  sent  to 
England  and  other  countries  to  report  on  the  wants  of  the  markets. 
The  yearly  contribution  by  the  State  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
and  industry  is  108,000£.  The  same  course  had  been  followed  in 
France,  in  Austria,  in  Holland,  in  Bavaria,  in  Belgium,  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  in  Hungary,  in  Switzerland.  But  for  Ireland,  the  country  of 
all  others  most  dependent  on  agriculture,  practically  nothing  had 
been  done  by  her  stepmother  the  State. 

Mr.  Plunkett  told  the  farmers  the  work  must  begin  amongst 
themselves.  '  Self-help  by  mutual  help '  was  his  motto.  He  told 
them  they  must  combine  and  must  trust  one  another,  and  work 
together  on  the  lines  the  farmers  of  other  countries  worked  on.  In 
1889  he  formed  the  first  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  There 
were  many  prophecies  of  failure.  It  was  reported  from  England  that 
agricultural  co-operation  did  not  succeed,  that  the  English  farmers 
assented  to  the  proposals  made,  but  refused  to  subscribe,  to  take  part 
in  the  management  themselves,  or  to  trust  their  fellows  with  it.  And 
want  of  trust  is  a  failing  of  our  people.  They  are  not  to  blame  for 
it :  it  is  a  legacy  from  the  penal  days  when  every  man  was  offered  a 
bribe  to  betray  his  neighbour.  In  the  next  year,  1890,  there  was 
still  only  one  society;  in  1891  there  were  seventeen.  This  year  a 
scarlet-spotted  map  of  Ireland  just  published  testifies  to  the  extra- 
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ordinary  spread  of  the  movement.  There  are  now  243  societies, 
comprising  about  thirty  thousand  members.  No  money,  nothing  but 
advice  and  instruction  in  co-operation  has  been  given  by  the  parent 
society.  The  farmers  are  taught  how  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
and  are  left  to  themselves  to  do  it.  The  greater  number  of  these 
societies  have  formed  co-operative  dairies.  The  farmers  in  a  good 
milking  district  combine  to  set  up  a  creamery,  subscribing  the 
shares  themselves.  They,  as  shareholders,  manage  the  business 
through  an  elected  committee.  Instead  of  using  the  old  careless 
methods,  the  farmers  send  their  milk  each  morning  to  the  creamery, 
where  it  is  run  through  separators,  the  cream  removed,  and  the  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk  returned  free.  The  cream  is  tested  and  paid 
for  according  to  quality.  The  shares  may  be  paid  up,  if  desired,  in 
milk  instead  of  in  money.  As  a  result  to  the  outsider  one  pound 
packets  of  excellent  creamery  butter  are  now  to  be  had  in  every 
small  town.  The  trade  of  the  creamery  societies  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  as  a  testimony  to  their  good  management  I  may 
mention  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  total  losses  by  bad  debts 
amounted  to  less  than  one  penny  upon  every  100L  worth  of  butter 
sold. 

In  the  poorer  districts  co-operative  banks  are  being  set  going. 
One  of  the  chief  troubles  of  the  small  farmer  has  been  the  necessity 
of  giving  ruinous  interest  on  small  loans.  He  is  often  forced  to 
borrow  money  for  seed,  or  for  manure,  or  for  buying  stock.  He  has 
been  obliged  to  pay  from  30  per  cent,  upwards,  besides  such  in- 
cidental expenses  as  the  treating  of  sureties.  And  often  he  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  the  money  back  before  he  has  had  time  to  make  a 
profit  on  it.  Mr.  Plunkett  and  his  organisers  have  introduced  the 
Kaffeisen  system  of  agricultural  banks,  which  has  been  so  great  a 
blessing  to  German  farmers  for  the  last  half-century.  The  farmers 
of  a  small  district  form  themselves  into  a  society,  and  on  their 
engagement  to  be  responsible  for  its  liabilities  can  borrow  money  at 
5  per  cent.,  which  is  lent  to  members  at  6  per  cent.  As  all  the 
members  would  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  one,  they  are  not 
likely  to  admit  any  in  whose  thrift  and  honesty  they  do  not  believe. 
The  borrower  may  take  his  own  time  for  repayment,  and  is  no  longer 
forced  to  sell  his  goose  before  it  has  laid  its  golden  eggs.  Money 
must  never  be  lent  except  for  productive  purposes,  which  must  be 
laid  before  and  approved  by  the  committee.  Difficult  cases  some- 
times arise.  A  friend  of  mine  among  the  organisers,  writing  to  me 
from  Ballina,  says  : 

An  application  was  made  to  one  of  the  agricultural  banks  for  a  loan.  The 
applicant  wanted  money  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  This,  it  was  pointed  out,  was 
hardly  profitable  or  productive.  But  he  explained  bashfully  to  the  committee  that 
there  was  a  girl  up  the  road  who  had  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  bank  and  a  couple 
of  acres  of  her  own,  with  a  pig  or  two,  and  if  he  got  a  suit  of  clothes  he  could 
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blarney  her  into  marrying  him.     There  are  redeeming  features  about  these  banks 
when  you  have  to  deal  with  such  subtle  minds ! 

Fifteen  of  these  banks  have  already  been  founded. 

Poultry  societies  are  also  being  started,  and  will  be  a  great  boon, 
for  though  the  hens  lay  as  well  in  congested  districts  as  elsewhere, 
the  eggs  could  only  be  sold  at  a  nominal  price  to  travelling  hucksters, 
or  bartered  on  very  bad  terms  at  the  village  shop.  The  people  are 
now  being  introduced  to  better  markets  and  better  methods  of 
poultry  rearing.  And  these  were  needed  ;  for  I  remember  that  when 
a  relative  of  mine,  wanting  to  stock  a  poultry  yard,  consulted  an 
'  expert,'  an  old  woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  subject,  the 
first  piece  of  advice  given  as  to  how  luck  was  to  be  ensured  was,  '  You 
must  borrow  a  hen  ; '  and  the  second,  '  You  must  steal  some  eggs  ! ' 

In  my  own  parish,  where  we  are  too  poor  for  dairies,  and  not 
thought  poor  enough  for  agricultural  banks,  a  society  on  the  simplest 
lines  has  been  formed,  merely  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and  manures. 
Mr.  Plunkett  came  here  for  a  day  last  year,  and  I  asked  the  farmers 
to  meet  him,  but  it  was  good  harvest  weather  just  then  and  they 
were  getting  in  their  crops,  and  only  about  half  a  dozen  came.  I  was 
ashamed  of  such  a  mustard-seed  meeting,  but  Mr.  Plunkett  very 
kindly  and  clearly  explained  the  working  of  the  association  to  the 
little  gathering.  The  next  meeting  I  was  at  was  in  January,  and  I 
found  the  question  had  been  gone  into  meanwhile  by  the  people,  an 
organiser  had  been  asked  to  come,  and  a  society  was  now  being 
formed  and  a  committee  chosen.  I  noticed  that  the  farmers  asked 
to  act  were  not  chosen  on  account  of  eloquence  or  '  ideas,'  but  were 
quiet  thrifty  men  who  had  minded  their  own  business  and  had  done 
it  well.  The  immediate  practical  effect  is  that  every  farmer  who  has 
joined  the  society  finds  himself  dealing  with  the  wholesale  supplier 
not  as  a  private  individual  but  as  a  wholesale  buyer,  so  doing  away 
with  the  middleman  and  his  profits ;  and  also  that  the  artificial 
manures  now  so  largely  used,  being  analysed  and  guaranteed  for  the 
society,  are  not  only  cheap  but  good.  And  prices  have  gone  down 
half  to  one-third.  An  enthusiastic  neighbour  says  to  me  : 

The  shopkeepers  had  the  people  robbed,  and  every  corner  boy  was  setting  up  a 
shop  with  manures,  and  the  farmers  were  running  in  one  after  another  like  rabbits 
nto  a  hole,  every  one  laying  down  his  money  on  the  counter.  But  now  they  have 
learned  to  look  into  things  for  themselves,  and  to  look  at  the  samples,  and  the 
proportion  of  ammonia  and  of  superphosphates.  And  is  it  no  education  for  a  man 
to  have  to  stop  and  ask  himself:  What  is  ammonia  ? 

And  a  well-to-do  young  farmer  says  : 

It  was  a  good  day  for  Coole  when  Mr.  Plunkett  came  into  it,  and  not  only 
those  that  join  the  society  get  good  of  it,  but  those  that  don't,  benefit  as  well,  the 
shops  have  brought  down  their  prices  so  much.  We  would  never  go  back  to  the 
old  ways  again  now  we  know  the  right  value  of  things.  God  spare  him  his  health 
wherever  he  is ! 
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And  a  very  cautious  old  farmer  says  : 

I  didn't  join  the  society  yet,  but  I  will  next  year.  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  my  while,  so  little  as  I  want.  And  I  held  out  till  I  saw  the  seed  potatoes ; 
but  when  I  saw  them,  that  they  were  like  that  grand  seed  we  got  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  that's  getting  worn  out  now,  I  thought  by  some  way  or  other  I  must  get 
some  of  that.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Frank  and  asked  could  he  manage  for  me  to  have 
some,  without  paying  the  half-crown  entrance,  for  all  I  wanted  was  a  bag  of 
potatoes  and  three  hundredweight  of  guano ;  and  he  said, '  There's  a  committee 
man  just  passing  by.'  So  I  spoke  to  him,  and  I  won't  tell  you  who  he  was,  but 
he  said,  '  I'm  just  going  to  buy  seed  and  manure  for  myself  for  cash,  and  I'll  get 
what  you  want  for  you.'  So  I  gave  him  cash,  and  he  got  what  I  wanted,  and 
surely  if  I  live  I'll  join  next  year. 

The  farmer  has  done  and  is  doing  his  part  well,  as  the  Danish 
farmer  did  his.  Now  we  shall  see  if  the  English  Government  is  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Danish  Grovernment,  and  coming  to  meet 
him  with  open  hands.  Money  must  be  had  for  the  payment  of 
experts  and  organisers.  It  is  a  marvel  that  so  much  has  already 
been  done  by  private  hands  only.  But  for  the  help  of  Sir  Henry 
Cochrane  the  young  society  must  already  have  been  among  the 
rocks. 

Mr.  Plunkett  was  warned  that  to  succeed  in  getting  anything  for 
Ireland  he  must  make  his  demand  '  with  the  tail  of  a  cow  in  one 
hand  and  the  head  of  a  landlord  in  the  other.'  But  he  declared  his 
faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  England.  He  has  reasoned  and 
pleaded  in  and  out  of  Parliament  for  eight  years.  He  has  carried 
gentleness  to  its  most  violent  extreme.  He  has  given  the  Grovern- 
ment abundance  of  rope,  woven  of  its  own  red  tape.  He  has  shown 
by  the  example  of  the  helpfulness  of  other  European  Governments 
that  '  English  Government  in  Ireland  has  still  its  mission  to  fulfil.' 
And  he  is  now  obliged  to  confess  that  the  whole  result  of  these  eight 
years'  pleading  is  a  Government  grant  of  two  dairy  inspectors  and 
one  dairymaid !  The  Bill  brought  in  last  year  for  the  provision  of 
the  necessary  grant  and  Board  of  Agriculture  was  flirted  with  for  a 
little  while,  and  put  aside  on  the  ground  that  a  Local  Government 
Bill  was  to  be  brought  in  during  the  next  year.  When  my  husband 
was  in  Parliament  he  accused  the  Government  of  the  day  of  treating 
Irish  demands  as  Bumble  treated  the  paupers,  and  saying,  '  I  know 
what  they  want,  and  when  they  come  and  ask  for  anything  I  give 
them  something  else,  and  they  don't  come  again.'  And  this  tradition 
would  seem  to  be  still  in  force.  Thirty  thousand  farmers  have 
learned  that  the  Chief  Secretary's  fair  words  have  neither  buttered 
nor  bettered  their  parsnips.  They  are  quiet  still,  because  growth 
takes  place  best  in  quiet,  or  because  for  a  moment  they  have  for- 
gotten their  power.  But  starvation  in  youth  is  not  easily  forgotten, 
and  one  thinks  of  the  old  story  of  the  baby  who  saw  from  its  cradle 
the  nurse  drinking  the  milk  intended  for  it,  and  thought,  '  I  will  tell 
of  you  as  soon  as  I  know  how  to  speak ! ' 
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III 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  Irish  Sancho  has  given  a  lead  to 
English  Hodge  in  the  power  of  adaptation  and  of  organising  for  a 
material  purpose.  Now  I  will  show  him  organising  for  an  idea. 

The  Gaelic  League,  which  has  come  into  being  during  the  lull 

in  politics,  is   a   popular  movement  for  the   revival   of  the   Irish 

language.     A  society  for  its  preservation  had  been  in  existence  for 

some  time,  and  had  done  good  literary  work.     But  as   a   spoken 

language  Irish  was  dying  away.     England  had  tried  to  stamp  it  out 

in  the  penal  days  ;  and  in  our  own  days,  after  the  Famine,  the  people 

themselves  grew  so  eager  to  learn  the  language  that  would  fit  them 

for  breadwinning  across  the  sea  that  they  were  ready  to  risk  the  loss 

of  their  own.     Old  people  tell  how  they  were  forced  to  speak  English 

in  their  school  days.     '  I  used  to  have  a  card  tied  round  my  neck,'  an 

Aran  man  says,  '  when  I  was  going  home  from  school,  and  if  I  spoke 

one  word  of  Irish  there  was  to  be  a  mark  put  on  it,  and  I'd  get  a 

beating  from  the  master  next  day.     But  often  my  father  wouldn't 

like  to  put  it  on  to  get  me  the  beating,  and  anyway  boys  like  to  do 

what  they're  told  not  to  do,  and  we  talked  Irish  all  the  more.'     But 

what   parents   and   hedge   schoolmasters   had   failed   in   doing   the 

'  National '  school  system  stepped  in  and  did.     There  is  no  danger 

now  of  any  child  growing  up  ignorant  of  English,  the  people  are  too 

well  aware  of  its  value  in  the  battle  of  life.    But  the  child  in  learning 

it  has  too  often  lost  his  own  language,  and  with  it  lost  the  keen  edge 

of  his  intelligence.     In  Irish-speaking  districts  he  begins  his  school 

days    thinking   in   Irish.       He    is    set   to    learn   a   comparatively 

strange   language  by    symbols    that   to    him  have    no    meaning, 

and  that  are  explained  in  that  unfamiliar  language.     The  author 

of  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster  tells   us    of    his   early  trials 

in  having  to  learn  Latin  from  a  grammar  in  which  some  of  the  rules 

were  given  in  Latin.     '  The  round  shot  of  this  Latin  grammar/  he 

says,  '  had  been,  I  believe,  tied  to  our  legs  to  prevent  our  intellectually 

straying.  .  .  .  The  hour  at  length  arrived  in  which  it  was  considered 

wise  to  attach  another  round  shot  to  our  other  leg.     This  was  done 

in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  grammar  written  entirely  in  Latin.     This 

extra  weight  answered  the  purpose  effectually  :  we  were  all  brought 

to  an  immediate  standstill.'    And  in  the  same  way  the  Irish-thinking 

child  set   to   learn  English  through  Irish  on  his  arrival  at  school 

has    round    shot  attached   to   him   at   once,   with   the    inevitable 

result   of  dulling   his  power  of  learning  anything  at  all.      I  have 

been  on  an  island  where,  with  the  exception,  of  a  few  coastguards, 

the  only   inhabitant   who   did   not   know   Irish   was   the   National 

schoolmaster.      He  complained   of  the  slowness  of  the  children  in 

learning,   and   said  it  was   the    result   of  intermarriages.      On  a 
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neighbouring  island  I  found  the  master  teaching  in  Irish,  out  of 
humanity  and  common  sense  and  with  no  encouragement  from  the 
National  Board,  and  I  did  not  hear  any  complaints  of  the  children's 
want  of  intelligence  from  him.  Under  the  system  I  have  described 
the  native  language  began  to  die  away  rapidly.  Dignity  and  power  of 
expression  were  to  a  great  extent  lost  with  the  tongue  that,  like  all 
all  other  tongues,  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  race.  It  went  out  of 
fashion.  Priests  ceased  to  preach  in  it  and  peasants  to  pray  in  it. 
It  was  not  understood  that  the  really  uncultured  Irishman  is  the  man 
who  has  lost  the  Gaelic  tradition  and  culture  and  has  not  yet  gained 
the  tradition  and  culture  of  England.  Sometimes  even  emigrants 
affected  to  look  down  on  the  language  of  their  childhood.  A  man 
who  returned  some  time  ago  from  Australia  tells  me  how  he  once 
greeted  two  Clare  men  in  Irish,  and  they  professed  not  to  understand 
him  ;  but  a  servant  girl  who  was  standing  by  turned  on  them  and 
gave  them  a  rating  and  said,  '  You  don't  know  your  own  language, 
and  you  don't  know  English,'  and  then  they  went  away  ashamed ! 
But  the  people  soon  began  to  regret  what  they  were  losing,  though 
they  did  not  know  the  true  extent  of  their  loss  in  the  loss  of  the 
widened  horizon  and  intellectual  training  of  a  bi-lingual  people. 
But  again  the  hour  had  come,  and  the  man  came  to  blow  the 
smouldering  turf  to  a  flame.  Even  in  England  the  name  of  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  is  known  through  his  beautiful  translations  of  The 
Love  Songs  of  Connaught,  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  well  known  as 
that  of  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  man  of  letters.  He  had  devoted  himself 
to  finding  and  preserving  what  fragments  of  folklore,  poetry,  and 
tradition  might  have  remained  among  the  people  from  the  time  of 
their  literary  greatness  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  had  a 
lyric  poetry  before  Chaucer,  and  a  literature  that  is  now  the  mine  at 
which  scholars  in  France  and  Germany  are  eagerly  working.  Though 
he  found  much  that  had  remained,  he  was  shocked  at  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  language  and  its  traditions  were  passing  away.  He 
saw  that  if  it  was  to  be  saved  it  must  be  saved  by  the  people  them- 
selves. The  Gaelic  League,  founded  in  1893,  of  which  he  is  president, 
rests  upon  this  basis.  It  aims,  not  at  getting  rid  of  English,  but  at 
'  keeping  Irish  spoken  where  it  is  spoken  still.'  Forty-three  branches 
have  now  been  founded.  A  bi-lingual  weekly  paper,  Fainne  an  Lae 
(The  Dawn  of  Day),  is  published,  and  has  a  large  circulation.  Sets  of 
Simple  Lessons  in  Irish  are  selling  by  the  thousand.  A  yearly  festival, 
the  '  Oireacthas,'  has  been  founded  and  is  held  in  Dublin.  This  year 
Highland  delegates  attended  it,  and  the  first  telegram  in  Gaelic  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  bringing  a  greeting'irom  America.  For  Ireland  in  America 
has  come  into  the  movement.  New  York  has  joined,  Boston  has 
joined,  San  Francisco  has  joined,  Washington  has  endowed  a  Celtic 
chair  in  its  Catholic  University  with  10,OOOL  No  rich  endowments 
have  been  made  in  Ireland  yet,  the  movement  has! rested  upon  those 
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whose  pence  are  precious.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  Galway 
branch  that  it  began  with  meetings  of  working-men  only.  Then  the 
National  teachers  were  asked  to  join,  and  then  the  priests  came  in. 
The  Bishop  of  Gal  way,  the  Bishop  of  Kaphoe,  Cardinal  Logue,  support 
the  League  strongly,  and  plead  'to  have  the  tongue  in  which 
Columba  and  Adamnan  spoke  and  preached  taught  in  our  schools 
side  by  side  with  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Newman.'  When 
a  movement  begins  among  the  people  and  is  then  taken  up  by  the 
priests,  we  may  be  sure  the  elements  of  success  have  been  recognised 
in  it.  Little  incidents  mark  the  turn  of  the  tide.  An  old  Limerick 
farmer  tells  me  that  in  his  youth  '  all  the  farmers  of  Munster,  the 
aristocracy  of  Ireland,  were  able  to  read  and  write  Irish.'  Then  came 
the  generation  that  began  to  forget  it,  and  '  Now,'  he  says,  *  my  son 
is  vexed  that  it  was  not  taught  to  him,  and  is  learning  it  himself  in 
Limerick.'  Some  time  ago,  in  a  village  on  the  Galway  coast,  an  old 
woman  used  to  appear  regularly  every  week  at  the  dispensary,  with  a 
description  of  some  new  illness  she  was  developing.  It  was  found 
that  this  was  her  realistic  way  of  interpreting  for  her  neighbours, 
who  '  had  no  English,'  and  so  could  not  themselves  explain  their 
symptoms.  The  other  day  I  noticed  in  a  newspaper  report  that  there 
had  been  a  new  doctor  appointed  to  this  dispensary  district,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Gaelic  League  had  brought  the  weight  of 
opinion  to  bear  on  the  choice,  and  that  an  Irish-speaking  doctor  had 
been  appointed. 

The  Christian  Brothers  now  teach  Irish  in  their  schools,  but  the 
National  Board  is  not  yet  awake  to  the  strength  of  feeling  in  this 
matter,  although,  owing  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  League,  teachers 
of  Irish  have  been  appointed  in  two  of  the  training  colleges  for 
teachers.  And  inspectors  have  been  given  leave,  if  they  wish,  to 
conduct  examinations  in  Irish ;  but  as  all  but  two  or  three  of  these 
inspectors  are  ignorant  of  the  language,  this  act  of  grace  is  not  likely 
to  be  worn  out  by  usage.  Irish  is  now  taught  in  about  seventy 
National  schools,  as  against  seven  in  1884  ;  but,  as  the  Galway  head- 
inspector  reports,  '  Its  teaching  as  an  extra  is  so  hampered  by  regula- 
tions that  but  little  can  be  done  while  these  regulations  remain  in 
force.'  And  it  may  only  be  taught  at  all  in  the  higher  forms,  so  that 
children  must  be  from  three  to  five  years  at  school  with  '  the  round 
shot  tied  to  the  leg '  before  they  are  allowed  to  learn  it  at  all.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  of  National  Education  has  many  anxious  eyes 
upon  him,  and  there  is  even  a  question  of  which  policy  would  serve 
best,  '  to  have  a  torchlight  procession  in  his  honour,  or  to  break  his 
windows.'  But  I  am  not  in  favour  of  window-breaking,  for  the  Chief 
Commissioner  is  not  only  a  Galway  man,  but  is  himself  a  scholar  and 
a  master  of  so  many  languages  that  he  will  not  grudge  his  young 
fellow-countrymen  the  advantage  of  two. 

I  have  heard  that  some  years  ago,  owing  to  the  spread  of  German, 
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the  Czech  language  had  so  nearly  died  out  in  Bohemia  that  one  of 
a  small  company  of  learned  men  gathered  together  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  its  revival  glanced  up  and  said,  '  If  that  ceiling  were  to 
fall,  the  Bohemian  language  would  be  at  an  end.'  But  not  only  that 
language  but  its  literature  have  now  come  to  vigorous  life  again. 
Our  Gaelic  movement,  which  is  being  sympathetically  watched  by 
the  countries  bordering  encroaching  Germany,  has  not  been  born 
such  a  weakling,  for  Graelic  is  still  spoken  as  a  living  language  by 
over  half  a  million  of  our  race.  Nationalist  M.P.s  in  neglecting  it 
lost  a  great  opportunity.  Had  they  been  able  to  carry  on  those 
stormy  Home  Eule  debates  in  their  native  tongue  at  Westminster, 
they  would  soon  not  only  have  been  allowed  but  implored  to  carry 
their  oratory  to  College  Green.  It  is  still  remembered  in  this  county 
how  O'Connell,  himself  no  advocate  of  Irish,  baffled  the  Government 
reporters  at  an  open-air  meeting  by  delivering  his  speech  in  that 
tongue.  Even  a  few  years  ago  a  local  board  of  guardians  proposed 
and  passed  a  resolution  in  Irish  in  favour  of  some  Land  League 
measure,  which  would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by  their  chairman, 
a  worthy  Unionist  peer,  if  he  had  had  any  idea  what  it  was  all  about. 
And  in  an  Irish-speaking  parish  on  the  sea  coast,  the  priest,  obliged 
to  read  the  Pope's  rescript  against  boycotting,  read  it  in  English, 
that  it  might  not  be  understood  by  those  of  his  congregation  most  in 
need  of  it.  But  the  Irish  tongue  never  reached  Parliament.  Mr. 
O'Brien  would  have  none  of  it  in  those  days,  or  spare  it  a  corner  in 
United  Ireland.  But  he  afterwards  learned  it  while  in  gaol,  and  is 
now  making  up  for  his  early  errors  by  support  of  the  League  and 
the  gift  of  a  silver  cup  for  competition.  Mr.  Healy  is  also  said  to 
have  learned  it  in  gaol  from  another  member  of  the  Land  League, 
teaching  him  French  in  return.  '  But,'  says  his  fellow-prisoner,  'if 
he  knows  as  little  Irish  now  as  I  do  French,  there  isn't  much  between 
us.' 

IV 

Now,  before  taking  leave  of  our  Sancho,  I  would  like  to  show  a 
glimpse  of  the  Quixote  in  him,  as  only  those  see  it  who  see  him  at 
home,  his  imaginative  side,  his  dignity,  his  spirituality.  One  may 
often  judge  a  peasant  people  by  their  songs,  but  of  his  songs  we  can 
only  judge  by  the  scanty  remnant  of  those  in  his  own  language,  not 
by  those  imported  or  echoed  from  England.  Here  is  one  that  some 
poor  dweller  on  a  bog  gave  to  Dr.  Hyde,  and  that  he  has  translated  : 

My  grief  on  the  sea, 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll ! 
For  they  heave  between  me 

And  the  love  of  my  soul. 

Abandoned,  forsaken, 

To  grief  and  to  care, 
"Will  the  sea  ever  waken 

Relief  from  despair  ? 
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On  a  green  bed  of  rushes 

All  last  night  I  lay, 
.    And  I  flung  it  abroad 

With  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  my  love  came  behind  me ; 

He  came  from  the  South, 
His  breast  to  my  bosom, 

His  mouth  to  my  mouth. 

Here  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  verse  of  another  love  poem  he 
has  found  :  '  And  I  thought,  my  storeen,  that  you  were  the  sun  and 
the  moon ;  and  I  thought  after  that,  that  you  were  snow  on  the 
mountain ;  and  I  thought  after  that,  that  you  were  a  lamp  from 
God,  or  that  you  were  the  star  of  knowledge  going  before  me  and 
after  me.' 

Dr.  Hyde  thinks  this  next  beautiful  verse  belongs  to  the  Munster 
men,  '  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  : '  '  0  Maurya,  thou  art  my  love,  and 
the  love  of  my  heart  thy  love,  a  love  without  littleness,  without  weak- 
ness, love  from  age  till  death,  love  from  folly  growing,  love  that  shall 
send  me  close  beneath  the  clay.  Love  without  a  hope  of  the  world, 
love  without  envy  of  fortune,  love  that  left  me  withered  in  captivity, 
love  of  my  heart  beyond  women ;  and  such  a  love  as  that,  it  is  seldom 
to  be  got  from  any  man.' 

The  Irish  songs  I  have  heard  sung  in  the  cottages  are  for  the 
most  part  sad,  but  I  heard  a  girl  last  year  sing  a  merry  one,  in  a 
jubilant  mocking  tone,  about  a  boy  on  the  mountain,  who  neglected 
the  girls  of  his  village  to  run  after  a  strange  girl  from  Galway  that 
came  there.  And  the  girls  of  the  village  were  vexed,  and  they 
made  a  song  about  him.  And  he  went  to  Galway  after  her,  and 
there  she  laughed  at  him,  and  said  he  had  never  gone  to  school  or  to 
the  priest,  and  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  So  then 
he  went  back  to  the  village  and  asked  the  smith's  daughter  to  marry 
him,  but  she  said  she  would  not,  and  that  he  might  go  back  to  the 
strange  girl  from  Galway.  The  second  song  was  a  lament  over  a 
boy  and  girl  who  had  run  away  to  America,  and  on  the  way  the  ship 
went  down.  And  when  they  were  going  down  they  began  to  be 
sorry  they  were  not  married,  and  to  say  that  if  the  priest  had  been 
at  home  when  they  went  away  they  would  have  been  married,  but 
they  hoped  that  when  they  were  drowned  it  would  be  the  same  with 
them  as  if  they  were  married.  There  was  another  lament  that  had 
been  made  over  three  boys  that  had  lately  been  drowned  at  Aran. 
It  is  the  mother  who  is  making  it,  and  she  tells  how  she  lost  her 
husband,  the  father  of  her  three  boys  ;  and  then  she  married  again, 
and  they  went  to  sea  and  were  drowned,  and  she  wouldn't  mind 
about  the  others  so  much,  but  it  is  the  eldest  boy  Peter  she  is 
grieving  for.  Lately  in  Aran  I  have  heard  the  same  sort  of  songs,  a 
merry  one  about  the  awkward  meeting  of  two  suitors,  a  carpenter 
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and  a  country  lad,  at  their  sweetheart's  house,  and  of  the  clever 
management  of  the  mother,  who  promised  to  give  her  to  the  one 
that  sang  the  best  song,  and  how  the  country  lad  won  her.  And 
then  there  were  sad  ones,  and  one  of  them  had  a  great  many  verses 
and  was  about  '  a  poet  that  is  dying,  and  he  confessing  his  sins.' 

The  gift  of  song-making  has  not  survived  the  transition  from  the 
old  language  to  the  new,  but  the  gift  of  poetic  expression  has  done 
so.  The  blessings  one  hears  every  day  contain  a  blessing  in  their 
sound  :  '  God  guide  you  safe  home  and  to  heaven ; '  '  May  the  blessed 
Virgin  come  to  meet  you  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  for  she  was  the- 
highest  lady  that  ever  lived  in  this  world,  and  meek  and  quiet  like 
yourself.'  Even  while  I  write,  the  lament  of  a  girl  half  distracted  by 
the  death  of  her  brother  is  in  my  ears  : 

'  Mike,  Mike,  machree,  my  loughy  Mike. — I  went  out  in  the 
night  to  look  for  Mike,  and  when  I  came  back  there  were  two  cateens 
in  the  bed.  .  .  .  We  were  like  one  when  we  were  children,  and  we'd 
be  telling  one  another  stories  when  all  the  world  was  asleep,  and  when 
I'd  laugh  he'd  laugh.  .  .  .  This  day  fortnight  he  was  anointed,  and 
after,  when  I  went  in  to  him,  his  eyes  were  turned  up  like  the  dear 
Lord's.  And  there  was  no  living  Christian  with  him  when  he  went 
except  myself  and  the  great  God ! ' 

Poetry  and  pathos  may  be  granted  to  us,  but  when  we  claim 
dignity,  those  who  see  only  the  sham  fights  of  Westminster  shake 
their  heads.  But  here,  in  real  Ireland,  dignity  can  live  side  by  side 
with  the  strongest  political  feeling.  Sometimes  when  I  go  into  a 
little  thatched  farmhouse,  and  am  led  from  the  raftered  wide- 
hearthed  kitchen  to  what  is  considered  the  greater  honour  of  the 
inner  room,  I  see  the  chief  place  on  the  wall,  between  the  sacred 
pictures,  given  to  a  small  glazed  frame.  It  contains  the  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  a  son  of  the  house  as  a  '  suspect '  in  the  troubled  Land 
League  days  of  the  eighties.  He  may  have  gone  away  as  an 
emigrant  since  then,  or  may  have  died,  but  there  is  no  sign  in  the 
manner  of  those  who  cared  for  him  that  any  bitter  recollection  clings 
to  them.  But  I  always  feel  that  there  is  a  stronger  protest  in  the 
little  wooden  frame  than  any  outburst  of  violent  words  could  convey. 
Last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  a  part  of  Dublin  illuminated  its 
windows,  and  another  part  of  Dublin  broke  them,  and  there  was  a 
street  riot  and  a  row  with  the  police,  and  Dublin  as  usual  was  the 
only  part  of  Ireland  that  was  visible  in  England.  Here  in  the  west 
the  people  may  claim  to  have  shown  their  want  of  loyalty  with 
greater  dignity.  A  few  landowners,  with  English  wives  or  mothers, 
ordered  bonfires  to  be  lighted,  and  there  was  some  official  fear  of 
disturbance,  but  none  took  place.  The  people  stayed  at  home  and 
took  no  notice.  But  the  next  evening  was  St.  John's  Eve,  and  on 
the  hillsides  the  bonfires  were  alight  and  the  houses  were  empty  and 
the  '  wisps  '  were  blazing  at  the  cross  roads  and  over  the  fields,  to 
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celebrate,  as  they  tell  one,  the  traditional  driving  out  from  Ireland 
of  '  some  old  bad  race.' 

I  must  tell  now  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Irish  peasant,  his  vision 
into  other  worlds.  The  world  of  '  the  Others,'  the  Sidhe,  is  being  so 
fully  dealt  with  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  that  I  will  not  look  behind  its 
-veil ;  I  will  only  speak  of  Christian  mysteries.  But  if  Christianity 
were  blotted  out  to-morrow,  our  peasant  would  not  be  moved  at  all 
in  his  belief  in  a  spiritual  world  and  another  life.  It  has  been  with 
him  since  the  days  when  Druids  taught  what  Lucan  called  '  the  happy 
err.or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,'  when,  as  one  of  our  mystic 
writers  of  to-day  says,  '  already,  before  the  decaying  of  the  form,  the 
spirit  of  the  hero  had  crossed  the  threshold  and  clasped  hands  with 
the  gods.'  I  notice  every  day  this  calm  readiness  to  cross  the 
threshold.  '  There's  not  the  same  dread  of  death  there  used  to  be,' 
-an  old  working-man  said  to  me.  '  When  we  die  we  go  to  judgment, 
and  the  places  we'll  get  there  are  not  the  same  as  what  we  had  here. 
The  charitable,  the  kind-hearted,  lady  or  gentleman  or  countryman, 
who'd  have  a  chance  if  they  hadn't?  But  the  tyrants  and  the 
schemers,  what  chance  will  there  be  for  the  like  of  them  ? '  '  You  have 
-done  your  work  better  than  most  of  us  all  your  life,'  I  said,  'and  it's 
iikely  you'll  be  above  us  there.'  '  I  did  my  work  well  all  my  life, 
fair  and  honest  every  day.  And  now  that  I'm  old  I'll  keep  on  so  to 
the  last.  Like  a  horse  that  might  be  racing  at  Galway  racecourse  or 
another,  there  might  be  six  or  eight  or  ten  leps  he  might  be  fright- 
•ened  at.  But  when  he's  once  over  the  last  lep  there's  no  fear  of  him. 
Why  would  he  fail  then,  with  the  winning-post  so  near  at  hand  ? ' 

Sometimes  death  is  looked  on  as  a  good  gift.  A  woman  from  a 
Meath  farmhouse  tells  me : 

'  There  was  a  girl  I  knew  sent  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation. 
And  when  she  was  going,  she  cried  when  she  was  saying  good-bye  to 
•her  cousin,  that  was  a  friend  of  mine,  for  she  felt  that  she  would 
never  come  back  out  of  the  hospital  alive.  And  she  put  her  arms 
about  her  going  away  and  said  "  If  the  dead  can  do  any  good  thing 
for  the  living,  I'll  do  it  for  you."  And  she  never  recovered,  but  died 
in  the  hospital.  And  within  a  week  something  came  on  her  cousin 
my  friend,  and  they  said  it  was  her  side  that  was  paralysed,  and  she 
vdied.  But  many  said  it  was  no  common  illness,  but  that  it  was  the 
dead  woman  that  had  kept  to  her  word.' 

This  '  clasping  hands  with  the  gods  '  has  not  been  shaken  by  the 
Catholic  teaching  of  future  punishments,  for  I  know  a  village 
Dante  who  is  as  little  afraid  of  death  as  his  neighbours,  though  he 
tells  of  Hell  as  he  saw  it  one  time  in  a  vision,  and  how  its  terrors 
were  so  great  '  that  I  turned  and  went  away,  and  in  turning  I  looked 
Again  at  the  wall,  and  I  could  see  no  end  to  it.'  And  he  tells  of  a 
vision  of  Purgatory  also,  where  'they  suffer  near  as  much  as  in  Hell, 
'Only  they  have  the  hope  of  Heaven.  And  I  heard  a  call  to  me  from 
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there,  "  Help  me  to  come  out  of  this  !  "  And  when  I  looked,  it  was  a 
nam  I  used  to  know,  and  from  this  county,  and  I  believe  him  to  be 
a  descendant  of  King  O'Connor  of  Athenry.  So  I  stretched  out  my 
hand  first,  but  then  I  called  out,  "  I'd  be  burned  in  the  flames  before 
I  could  get  within  three  yards  of  you."  So  then  he  said,  "Well,  help 
me  with  your  prayers,"  and  so  I  do.'  This  mystic  has  not  been  left 
without  a  vision  of  the  Paradise  also,  for  our  simple  whitewashed 
chapel  has  contained  for  him  the  Holy  Grail.  '  One  day  I  was  at 
the  Mass,'  he  says,  '  and  I  saw  over  the  altar,  to  the  right  of  the 
priest's  shoulder,  a  very  bright  light,  white  in  the  middle,  and  red 
around  it.  And  it  was  getting  bigger,  and  when  it  got  to  its  bloom 
it  fell  into  the  chalice  on  the  altar,  where  the  Holy  Sacrament  was. 
And  I  heard  the  sound  of  it  like  the  sound  of  falling  water.'  And  a 
woman  tells  me  of  another  vision  in  the  same  poor  chapel  : 

'  When  my  little  girl  drowned  I  never  could  sleep,  but  fretting, 
fretting.  But  one  day  when  one  of  my  little  boys  was  taking  his 
turn  to  serve  the  Mass,  he  stopped  on  his  knees  without  getting  up. 
And  Father  Andrew  asked  him  what  did  he  see,  and  he  looking  up. 
And  he  told  him  that  he  could  see  his  little  sister  in  the  presence  of 
(rod,  and  she  shining  like  the  sun.  Sure  enough  that  was  a  vision  he 
had,  sent  to  comfort  us.  So  from  that  day  I  never  cried  or  fretted 
any  more.' 

AUGUSTA  GREGORY. 
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A  BAERISTER  may  always  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  go  anywhere 
and  do  almost  anything  at  very  short  notice,  so  that  after  it  had 
been  suggested  to  me  on  Monday  that  I  should  act  as  locum  tenens 
for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Gambia  for  three  months,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  I  should  find  myself  leaving  Euston  on  the 
Tuesday  week  following,  having  attended  a  Quarter  Sessions  and 
paid  a  visit  in  the  country  meanwhile.  Had  I  known  it,  I  should 
have  found  it  equally  natural  that  I  should  be  kicking  my  heels  on 
the  deck  of  an  overcrowded  second-rate  cargo-boat  at  anchor  in  the 
Mersey  at  noon  on  the  following  Thursday.  The  boat  had  run  into 
the  dock  wall,  or  lost  her  way  in  a  fog,  or  met  with  some  such 
trifling  mishap  the  morning  before,  so  there  we  were,  not  allowed  to 
smoke  because  we  were  taking  a  cargo  of  gunpowder  on  board,  and 
not  allowed  to  drink  because  we  were  within  the  confines  of  the 
borough  of  Liverpool.  The  incident  is  worth  mentioning  because  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  speed  and  comfort  with  which  travellers  to 
the  smaller  ports  on  the  West  Coast  are  despatched  to  their  destina- 
tion, unless,  indeed,  they  are  unpatriotic  enough  to  go  in  a  French 
boat.  However,  the  third  man  in  my  two-berthed  cabin  fortunately 
left  at  Tenerife ;  and  by  omitting  to  call  at  Madeira  our  skipper 
managed  to  be  only  four  days'  late  in  a  ten  days'  journey,  so  that  we 
did  fairly  well  on  the  whole. 

My  ideas  as  to  my  immediate  future  were  as  vague  as  might  be 
when  I  landed  at  Bathurst,  the  capital  of,  and  the  only  town  in,  the 
Gambia.  I  knew  that  I  had  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  police 
magistrate,  a  County  Court  judge,  a  complete  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Attorney-General ;  and  that,  besides  an  experienced  clerk,  and 
one  native  advocate,  I  should  be  the  only  lawyer  in  the  colony.  I 
had  also  been  informed  in  the  Colonial  Office  that  there  were  three 
printed  volumes  containing  the  local  legislation  down  to  1885,  so 
that  I  did  not  feel  much  anxiety  as  to  my  professional  duties.  On 
the  other  hand,  whereas  six  of  my  fellow-travellers,  who  with  myself 
constituted  exactly  half  of  the  European  administration  of  the 
colony,  were,  as  it  seemed,  provided  with  all  the  necessities  of  life 
except  bread  and  meat,  I  had  no  stores  of  any  kind  except  a  variety 
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of  cartridges,  as  to  which  all  I  knew  was  that  they  were  stored  on 
board  in  some  wholly  unauthorised  place.  No  one  in  the  colony 
knew  that  I  was  coming  out,  so  that  on  landing  I  was  in  a  position 
to  cast  myself  unreservedly  on  the  hospitality  which  an  English- 
man may  always  expect  of  his  fellow-countrymen  under  such 
circumstances. 

I  am  not  going  to  indulge  in  a  detailed  survey  of  the  colony ; 
partly  because  certain  important  questions  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected are  not  yet  ripe  for  public  discussion  ;  partly  because  I  have 
forgotten  exactly  what  they  were.  They  had  to  do  with  apple- 
women  (only  they  did  not  sell  apples)  carrying  on  their  business  in 
the  street  opposite  certain  stores ;  but  perhaps  I  have  already  said 
enough,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  raise  controversies  which  are  I  hope, 
for  the  time  at  least,  laid  to  rest.  The  Gambia  has,  in  fact,  no 
history  at  the  present  time ;  we  (if  I  may  still  consider  myself  a 
Gambian)  have  no  hinterland,  because  the  Colonial  Office  gave  it 
away  ten  years  ago ;  the  natives  in  the  protectorate  pay  their  hut-tax 
with  avidity,  because  the  traders  always  supply  them  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  ;  they  never  think  of  resorting  to 
serious  obstruction,  because  they  know  that  the  only  armed  force  at 
our  disposition  does  not  allow  of  our  sending  more  than  one  police 
officer  and  two  policemen  into  the  interior  ;  more  than  a  quarter  of 
our  revenue  is  surplus,  and,  roughly  speaking,  every  white  official  is 
supreme  in  his  own  department.  The  last  fact  is,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  the  main  cause  which  makes  the  Chief  Magistrate  the  happy 
and  contented  person  that  he  ought  to  be.  For  when  the  Police 
Court  knows  that  any  views  it  may  hold  as  to  the  law  or  the  facts  of 
any  case  will  be  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  can  always  count  on  the  unhesitating  support  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  wheels  of  the  judicial  department  work  with  a  delight- 
ful ease  ;  delightful,  that  is,  to  the  department.  The  one  crumpled 
rose-leaf  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  Chief  Magistrate  appreciate 
the  happiness  of  his  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  a  Chief  Justice.  This,  however,  is  due  merely  to  a  kind  of 
heavy  joke  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  last  constitution  of  the 
Gambia.  Following  Colonial  Office  nomenclature,  the  colony  is  a 
settlement,  the  Governor  is  only  an  administrator,  and  the  all- 
impoitant  private  secretary  is  degraded  into  a  confidential  clerk ;  it 
is  therefore  fair  enough  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  be  nothing 
better  than  a  Chief  Magistrate.  These  distinctions,  however,  are 
mere  pedantry,  and  are  ignored  except  in  the  most  official  forms  of 
document,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  the  mail- 
bag  as  soon  as  they  are  composed. 

In  my  brief  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  law  of  the 
colony,  which  in  theory  at  least  is  nearly  identical  with  the  law  of 
England,  I  was  only  once  troubled  with  a  legal  argument.  This  I 
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wholly  failed  to  understand,  and  both  parties  cheerfully  agreed  to 
leave  it  on  one  side  after  twenty  minutes'  discussion.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  facts,  and  most  of  the  people,  I  was  called  upon 
to  deal  with  were  curious  enough  fully  to  make  up  for  any  oppor- 
tunities I  lost  of  solving  legal  conundrums.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
work  in  the  Police  Court  or  the  County  Court  (the  Court  of  Eequests 
as  it  was  called)  differed  sufficiently  from  the  more  sordid  work  in 
similar  courts  at  home  to  make  it  worth  while  to  go  to  Africa  to  do  it. 
But  after  a  considerable  experience  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  Assizes 
nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  find  myself  in  a  Supreme 
Court,  acting  as  a  judge  in  cases  of  importance  in  which  up  to  that 
moment  no  civilised  man  had  any  share  whatever,  and,  moreover, 
the  only  white  man  who  ever  would  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
A  native  court  may,  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  travelling 
commissioner,  inflict  fines  not  exceeding  five  pounds  in  about  half  a 
dozen  cases,  such  as  petty  assaults,  making  unauthorised  love  to 
another  man's  female  relations,  neglecting  to  keep  a  path  in  order, 
or  disobeying  a  headman's  orders.  All  '  serious  cases '  (the  law  on 
the  subject  wisely  avoids  any  unnecessary  detail)  have  to  be  sent 
down  to  Bathurst ;  and  sent  down  they  accordingly  are,  in  a  way 
which,  considering  that  the  persons  who  send  them  down  were  free 
and  independent  savages  five  years  ago,  fills  the  person  who  has  to 
try  them  with  an  admiration  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  I 
cannot  in  the  least  express. 

The  savage,  or  at  least  the  savage  of  the  Gambia  Protectorate, 
has  only  the  most  rudimentary  idea  of  forensic  mendacity.  Of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  me,  excepting  the  prisoners,  hardly 
one  attempted  to  deceive,  and  the  most  elementary  devices  of  cross- 
examination  met  with  the  most  startling  and  instant  success.  The 
facts  were  frequently  sufficiently  difficult  to  elucidate,  partly  because 
of  the  necessity  of  transacting  business  through  an  interpreter,  partly 
because  they  were  in  themselves  surprising.  The  most  remarkable 
case  that  came  before  me  I  had  to  try  twelve  days  after  I  had  landed 
in  Africa  for  the  first  time,  and  the  facts  were  curious  enough  to 
bear  recounting. 

Three  men,  Marlow  Cham,  the  headman  of  a  village,  Dembah 
Cham,  his  brother,  and  Dembah  Filly,  were  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Marie  Cham.  The  story  begins  with  the  illness  of  Buley  Cham,  nephew 
to  Marlow  and  Dembah.  As  is  the  way  with  natives,  no  one  noticed 
that  he  was  ill  till  he  was  delirious,  or  at  least  unconscious ;  and 
the  only  step  which  it  then  occurred  to  his  friends  to  take  was  to  try 
to  induce  him  to  name  the  persons  who  had  bewitched  him.  On 
being  pressed  on  this  point  he,  naturally  enough  in  his  then  state, 
mentioned  the  names  of  his  wife  Awab  and  her  sister  Nyalling. 
They  were  seized  and  questioned,  and  immediately  confessed  their 
guilt.  A  dilemma  then  presented  itself  to  Marlow  and  Dembah,  who 
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throughout  took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings.  If,  according 
to  immemorial  native  custom,  they  killed  the  women  forthwith,  they 
would  certainly  get  into  trouble  with  the  English ;  if  the  women 
were  not  killed,  Buley  would  surely  die. 

The  English  Commissioner  was,  owing  to  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, out  of  reach,  and  accordingly  the  whole  question  was  referred 
to  the  local  chief.  This  official,  finding  himself  in  much  the  same 
difficulty  as  that  which  had  beset  Marlow  and  Dembah,  hit  upon  a 
device  which  might  have  turned  out  successfully,  and  did,  in  fact, 
save  two  lives  at  the  cost  of  one.  He  sent  Awab  and  Nyalling  back 
to  their  village  with  stringent  orders,  couched  in  a  rough  sing-song 
metre,  that  Marlow  and  Dembah  were  '  not  to  kill,  not  to  beat,  not 
to  bind,'  but  were  to  let  the  women  go  out  into  the  bush  to  collect 
medicine  to  undo  the  mischief  they  had  done,  by  restoring  to  Buley 
his  heart  and  entrails,  of  which  their  magic  had  deprived  him.  Into  the 
bush  they  accordingly  went  and  gathered  '  white  plum '  and  some  other 
vegetable,  to  the  name  of  which  I  could  get  no  translation,  to  take 
out  of  his  stomach  the  '  ratsleaf '  which  they  had  put  there.  With 
these  they  made  medicine  on  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Buley, 
who  now  appeared  on  the  point  of  death;  but  as,  in  spite  of  their 
most  diligent  efforts  it  seemed  to  produce  no  effect,  Nyalling  tried  a 
last  resource  by  accusing  the  unfortunate  Marie.  '  If  they  liked  they 
might  tie  her,  if  they  liked  they  might  beat  her,  if  they  liked  they 
might  kill  her ;  what  she  and  her  mother  [who  was  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  but  for  whom  Nyalling  made  herself  responsible]  had 
taken,  they  would  return  it  back  ;  what  Marie  has  in  it,  if  Marie  doesn't 
return  her  share,  although  they  returned  their  own,  if  they  liked 
they  might  kill  her,  but  Buley  would  die.'  Marie  was  accordingly 
tied  and  beaten  by  the  orders  of  Marlow  and  Dembah,  who  explained 
to  the  messengers  of  the  chief  that  they  were  sorry  to  disobey  orders, 
but  they  had  to — '  they  would  not  take  Buley  in  exchange  for  any 
wife,  family,  or  relative  ;  whoever  wants  to  kill  Buley,  they  will  kill 
that  person.'  Marie  was  invited  whilst  being  beaten  to  name  an 
accomplice,  *  for  you  women  could  not  take  hold  of  Buley  alone.' 
She  named  one  Cossam,  but  the  chief's  messenger  stopped  the 
interrogation  on  the  ground,  sound  enough  as  far  as  it  went,  that  if 
she  named  any  one  while  she  was  being  beaten  it  would  probably 
not  be  any  one  really  concerned.  Accordingly,  after  one  futile 
attempt  to  make  medicine  on  Buley,  Marie  was  beaten  to  death  in  a 
horrible  manner,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Dembah  Filly, 
who  I  believe  acted  in  the  matter  purely  from  motives  of  cruelty 
and  personal  spite.  The  trial  lasted  for  two  days  and  a  half.  The 
defence  was  that  Marie  was  killed  by  the  chief's  messengers.  It  was 
to  my  mind  wholly  incredible.  All  three  men  were  convicted  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy,  which  I  told  the  jury  I  should  take  to 
mean  that  they  believed  that  the  prisoners  had  acted  in  a  genuine 
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belief  that  they  were  doing  the  best  they  could  to  save  Buley's  life ; 
as  I  believed  was  the  case.  I  sentenced  the  men  to  death,  a  sentence 
which  was  afterwards,  with  my  complete  concurrence,  commuted  to 
one  of  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  the  impression  which  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding made  on  my  mind.  I  had  never  tried  anybody  for  anything 
a  fortnight  before.  I  was  the  only  white  man  in  court,  and  none  of 
the  prisoners  or  witnesses  had  ever  been  in  a  civilised  town  before ;  it 
was  necessary  to  help  the  prisoners  in  every  way,  as  they  were  quite 
undefended ;  everything  had,  therefore,  to  be  begun  at  the  beginning. 
When,  for  example,  I  said  that  anything  was  not  evidence  (and  we 
were  not  strict  on  the  point),  I  had  to  explain  not  only  why  it  was 
not  evidence,  but  why  it  was  fair  that  it  should  not  be.  The  prisoners 
eventually  did  offer  the  defence  I  have  mentioned,  though  on  my 
advice  they  spoke  from  the  dock,  and  did  not,  as  they  could  have 
done,  offer  themselves  as  witnesses.  I  shall  never  forget  the  end  of 
Dembah's  speech :  '  You  say  that  the  witnesses  have  told  one  story 
and  we  another ;  either  we  or  they  are  lying.  Now,  according  to 
native  custom  I  demand  that  a  fire  of  coals  be  brought  into  this  room, 
and  that  a  bar  of  iron  be  made  red-hot,  and  then  we  shall  see  who  is 
telling  the  truth.'  I  had  just  been  reading  Pollock  and  Maitland's 
History  of  the  English  Law,  at  least  those  parts  relating  to  ordeals, 
and  the  effect  that  this  appeal  had  on  me  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
sensations  I  have  ever  experienced.  I  am  reasonably  satisfied  that 
in  the  event  substantial  justice  was  done,  and  what  may  seem  of  less 
importance  to  other  people  than  it  does  to  me,  my  respect  for  the 
English  method  of  trying  prisoners,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  was  considerably  increased. 
Apart  from  the  mere  formalities  of  the  affair,  which  were  numerous, 
prolonged,  and  to  me  often  incomprehensible,  I  did  my  best  to  explain 
the  course  of  the  trial  as  we  went  along,  and  I  found  that  I  could 
always  make  our  proceedings  square  with  '  natural  justice,'  as  far,  at 
least,  as  I  was  concerned.  How  it  looked  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  I  do  not  know,  and  I  failed  to  find  out.  The  jury  added  a 
rider  to  their  verdict,  that  though  they  considered  that  the  prisoners 
had  had  a  fair  trial,  they  regretted  that  they  had  not  been  defended 
by  counsel ;  but  as  I  happen  to  know  that  had  they  been  so  defended 
their  defence  would  have  been  based  on  the 'well-known  biblical 
text  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  I  am  not  able  to  attach  much 
importance  to  their  opinion.  Two  characteristic  features  in  the 
case  were  that  directly  Marie  was  dead  the  sick  man  recovered,  and 
that  Awab,  one  of  the  alleged  witches,  came  as  a  witness  to  prove 
that  she  had  bewitched  her  husband.  The  confessing  witch  is,  in 
fact,  a  person  calculated  to  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  a  conscien- 
tious official.  What,  for  example,  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  who 
admits  that  he  turns  himself  into  a  white  bird,  and  goes  about  the 
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•country  pecking  out  people's  souls  ?  The  particular  man  whose 
vanity  led  him  to  make  this  compromising  avowal  fortunately  fled 
the  country  before  English  justice  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  his 
case.  An  offence  of  '  pretended  witchcraft '  has  now  been  added  to 
the  criminal  law  of  the  colony,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  give  the 
authorities  power  to  treat  such  a  man  as  he  deserves,  however  that 
may  be.  But  the  remedy  is  not  perfectly  free  from  objection,  since 
the  Englishman  punishes  the  witch  practically  for  frightening  other 
people,  while  his  fellow- villagers  consider  that  he  is  being  punished 
for  the  one  deadly  sin  known  to  the  West  Coast  African.  On  the 
other  hand  an  exotic  law  is  not  a  very  powerful  instrument  for  com- 
bating a  primeval  superstition,  which  approaches  almost  to  the  dignity 
of  a  national  faith,  and  if  it  contributes  to  the  public  peace  without 
cruelty,  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  its  subjects,  may  be 
pardoned  for  a  certain  defection  from  the  highest  standard  of  mis- 
sionary effort. 

My  slight  experience,  as  far  as  it  goes,  shows  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject.  For  not  only  did  Buley  recover  directly  Marie 
had  been  barbarously  murdered  for  bewitching  him,  but  a  friend  of 
mine  actually  put  an  end  to  a  witch  in  a  manner  which  I  understand 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  one  of  the  elementary  laws  of  witchcraft. 
A  man  who  had  been  a  famous  warrior,  finding  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  natural  trade  by  the  effective  occupation  of  the  Protectorate, 
exchanged  his  military  character  for  the  more  pacific  trade  of  a 
witch.  He  collected  a  mass  of  '  gri-gri '  of  such  potency  that  it  was 
fatal  to  anyone  who  approached  within  ten  yards  of  the  wearer 
without  his  permission ;  and  by  this  means  he  was  able  to  levy 
blackmail  from  any  village  which  he  chose  to  visit.  His  evil  star 
eventually  led  a  commissioner  to  come  to  a  village  which  was  for  the 
moment  the  scene  of  his  operations,  and  a  visit  from  a  European  who 
took  an  intelligent  interest  in  magic,  and  had  a  considerable  command 
of  the  native  language,  had  accordingly  to  be  endured.  The  bones, 
leather- work  and  rags,  on  which  the  magician's  power  depended, 
were  fingered  and  discussed,  explanations  of  their  origin  and  powers 
were  demanded  and  given,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  world  they 
were  treated  with  a  familiarity  which,  as  they  produced  no  effect  on 
the  Englishman,  went  far  to  make  them  contemptible.  The  witch's 
position  was  hopeless.  The  Englishman's  medicine,  whatever  it  was, 
was  stronger  than  his ;  the  trusted  gri-gri  consequently  struck 
inwards,  as  it  were,  and  turned  against  its  owner,  and  he  died  the 
same  evening.  The  Englishman's  protestations  that  any  of  the 
villagers  could  have  done  what  he  did  were  probably  regarded  merely 
as  efforts  to  conceal  a  particularly  potent  medicine,  and  the  whole 
affair  ended  in  adding  one  more  proof  to  the  popular  faith. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  enunciate  any  opinion  worth  attending 
to  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  generally.  But  the  few  cases  I  have 
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mentioned,  which  might  of  course  be  indefinitely  extended  by  more 
experienced  persons,  seem  to  me  to  suggest  that  in  a  savage  com- 
munity where  the  development  of  nationality  has  never  passed 
beyond  the  formation  of  marauding  bands  bound  together  chiefly  by 
an  interest  in  the  slave-trade,  where  all  native  industries  are  practi- 
cally in  the  same  state  that  they  were  in  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
where  a  low  form  of  Mahommedanism  is  practically  the  alternative 
to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenism,  a  deeply  rooted  belief  in  witchcraft 
must  exercise  a  withering  effect  on  any  progress  towards  a  higher 
form  of  moral,  intellectual,  and,  to  some  extent,  political  growth ;  and 
is  likely  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
West  Coast  negro. 

During  the  short  time  I  was  in  the  colony  I  had  unfortunately 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  native  Courts  at  work.  On  the  whole 
they  perform  their  work  admirably,  giving  satisfaction  both  to  the 
natives  and  the  Commissioners.  Unofficially  speaking,  I  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  the.  Common  Law  of  the  Gambia  is  developing  in  a 
healthy  direction.  One  principle  which  I  heard  of  without  having 
to  pronounce  on  its  validity  seemed  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
its  originator.  It  is,  that  unless  it  appears  that  the  head  of  a  family 
has  expounded  any  new  law,  dealing  with  such  topics  as  sanitation 
or  the  regulation  of  foot-paths,  to  his  women  and  other  dependents, 
he  is  responsible  for  any  breaches  of  it  of  which  they  may  be  guilty. 
The  women  are  urged  by  natural  curiosity  to  discover  the  purport  of 
any  official  message,  and  the  men  are  constrained  by  a  corresponding 
sentiment  to  conceal  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  fair  that  they  should 
pay  the  penalty  for  its  infraction.  Though  I  did  not  see  any  native 
Courts  in  operation,  I  had  opportunities,  during  a  short  tour  through 
the  bush,  of  addressing  some  of  them  on  the  equal  administration  of 
just  laws.  A  Court  would  come  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  my  capacity  of 
'  Mansa  Kiti,'  or  King  Judge,  a  title  invented  for  the  occasion.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  a  Commissioner's  yard  in  any  native  town. 
The  King  Judge  sat  on  a  camp  chair  in  his  shirt  sleeves  ;  the  native 
Court  sat  on  a  mat  in  front  of  him.  The  former  began,  leaving  it  to 
the  interpreter  to  add  the  usual  graces  to  his  language.  '  I  have 
often  heard  of  Busumballa  [or  as  the  case  might  be],  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  it.  It  is  a  fine  town  and  you  are  devilish  fine  fellows,' 
and  so  on  to  further  compliments ;  then  '  the  laws  of  the  Gambia 
are  good  laws  [adulatory  grunts]  and  it  is  your  duty  to  administer 
them  well,  as  you  do  [more  grunts]  ; '  and  then  followed  a  brief  homily 
on  the  advantages  of  laws  generally.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  know- 
ing how  to  get  rid  of  them  at  first.  '  That  is  all.  You  may  go,' 
produced  no  effect.  '  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? '  seemed  to 
puzzle  them  a  little,  and  indeed,  so  far,  none  of  them  had  spoken  a 
word.  At  last  I  discovered  that  if  I  got  up  and  held  out  my  hand 
they  would  all  shake  it  for  a  long  time,  paying  me  back  my  compli- 
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merits  with  interest,  and  eventually  go  away,  having  I  hope  enjoyed 
the  sort  of  satisfaction  which  a  Grand  Jury  derives  from  the  charge  of 
a  red  judge  when  he  has  nothing  to  say,  and  says  it  as  politely  as  he  can. 
There  are  as  yet  happily  no  law  books  in  the  Protectorate,  and  there 
is  a  law  against  professional  advocates  of  any  kind ;  so  that  I  hope 
that  the  '  natural  justice '  of  the  Protectorate  Ordinance  may  be 
allowed  to  develop  itself  for  a  long  time  on  the  sound  and  practical 
basis  on  which  it  has  been  started. 

The  official  work  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  not  so  engrossing  as 
to  leave  him  no  time  for  other  pursuits ;  and  were  I  really  a  sports- 
man I  should  not  have  said  so  much  about  witches.  As  it  is  I  can 
give  no  account  of  the  hippos  which  abound  in  the  reaches  of  the 
upper  river ;  I  have  only  seen  one  or  two  of  the  seventeen  varieties 
of  buck  which  haunt  the  bush  on  its  banks  ;  I  have  never  seen  the 
leopards  who  follow  the  buck,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
the  lion  stories  which  are  frequently  sent  down  from  the  interior. 
My  total  bag  (in  which  I  include  misses)  contains  however  a  plentiful 
supply  of  partridges,  plover,  guinea-fowl,  snipe,  and  curlew  which  are 
the  best  eating  of  them  all.  I  also  shot  at  pelicans,  divers,  cranes, 
and  various  birds  whose  only  attraction  was  their  beauty.  As  to  the 
last,  I  may  add  that  I  have  always  held  it  to  be  a  higher  esthetic 
pleasure  to  look  at  a  new  bird  than  to  eat  it ;  and  so  long  as  the 
supply  is  plentiful  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  their  destruction  to  a 
moderate  extent.  I  hope  however  that  a  Wild  Birds'  Protection 
Ordinance,  with  a  schedule  of  birds  which  it  is  lawful  to  shoot,  may 
be  passed  before  the  French  gentleman  who  last  year  exported 
70,000  plumage  birds  to  Paris  extends  his  operations  to  English 
territory.  An  hour  or  two  on  the  creek  behind  Bathurst,  or  on  the 
bridge  which  is  the  leading  public  work  of  the  colony,  generally 
enabled  even  a  Chief  Magistrate  to  provide  something  which  was 
positively  good  to  eat,  and  something  else  the  exact  nature  of  which 
did  to  quarrel  about.  The  Gambia,  however,  as  a  sporting  country 
is  still  awaiting  the  enterprising  pioneer  who  will  investigate  the 
lion  stories,  who  will  follow  the  elephant  tracks  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions,  and  who  will  prove  how  far  the  two  giraffes  which  the 
natives  have  recently  captured  foundered  in  the  mud  of  the  river 
represent  any  considerable  giraffe  population.  He  can  live  in  com- 
parative comfort  in  his  steam  yacht,  within  a  short  stroll  of  his 
shooting  ;  if  he  does  not  mind  a  dry  heat  of  somewhere  between  95° 
and  100°,  he  need  not  mind  the  climate  in  the  shooting  season,  and 
the  services  of  all  the  fourteen  white  officials  of  the  colony  will  be 
rendered  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 

HAEEY  L.  STEPHEN. 
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IT  would  be  no  easy  task  fully  to  describe  the  varied  influence  of  the 
late  Edward  A.  Freeman  on  historical  learning  in  England.  He 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  study,  both  by  precept  and 
example ;  and  he  founded  a  school,  the  fruits  of  which  have  yet  to 
be  gathered  in.  His  work  in  guiding  and  stimulating  the  studies  of 
others  was,  no  doubt,  far  greater  than  any  literary  performances  of  his 
own,  considerable  as  these  were.  He  will  be  remembered,  if  not  so 
much  as  a  great  historian,  as  a  leading  master  in  original  research. 

No  doubt  he  carried  his  own  admirable  zeal  for  truth  into  a  certain 
exaggeration,  which,  if  it  only  lessened  his  popularity  with  the 
public  for  his  own  case,  has  led  his  feebler  imitators  into  a  great  deal 
of  barren  pedantry.  The  range  of  his  historical  studies  was  really 
wide,  but  it  recognised  very  rigid  limits  of  its  own.  The  Professor 
hardly  ever  touched  any  history  of  the  antique  world  but  that  of 
Greece  and  Home,  and  he  rarely  referred  to  anything  later  than  the 
fifteenth  century  in  Europe.  The  modern  State  system,  the  Re- 
formation, the  religious  and  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  commercial  and  colonial  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  intellectual,  social,  and  political  revolutions  of  the  last  150  years  ; 
the  entire  history  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  later  than 
the  feudal  ages  ;  the  foundation  and  growth  of  the  British  Empire, 
of  the  United  States  ;  the  entire  history  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America, 
from  the  age  of  Menes  to  our  own  day — all  this  hardly  calls  out  a 
single  allusion  in  the  many  works  of  Freeman. 

No  one  can  suppose  that  he  was  in  any  sense  ignorant  of  this 
enormous  mass  of  history,  which  he  resolutely  ignores  as  part  of  his 
system.  However  much  it  interested  him,  he  forbore  to  write  about 
anything  which  he  had  not  probed  to  the  roots  in  his  own  way.  His 
supreme  merit  as  historian  is  to  have  insisted  in  season  and  out  of 
season  on  the  Unity  of  History.  But  his  own  practice  did  not  alto- 
gether do  justice  to  his  great  theory.  Those  who  do  not  know  his 
occasional  essays  and  voluminous  notes  and  articles  might  imagine 
that  he  confined  himself  to  the  grand  struggle  between  English, 
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Danes,  and  Normans.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  all  his 
passion  for  having  the  whole  of  history  read  together  as  one  continuous 
biography  of  Man,  he  speaks  at  times  as  if  Gauls,  the  Latin  races 
altogether,  and  modern  men  in  general,  were  a  poor  and  degenerate 
race,  whose  scuffles  and  vagaries  need  not  detain  '  a  serious  his- 
torian '  bent  on  attaining  to  the  higher  truth. 

This  was  assuredly  not  the  tone  of  the  famous  Rede  lecture  of 
1872.  That  was  in  some  respects  the  broadest  and  most  masterly  of 
all  Freeman's  essays.  We  must  cast  away  all  distinctions  of '  ancient ' 
and  modern,  of 'dead '  and  'living,'  and  must  boldly  grapple  with 
the  great  fact  of  the  unity  of  history.  As  man  is  the  same  in  all 
ages,  the  history  of  man  is  one  in  all  ages.  This,  and  all  the  reason- 
ing by  which  the  lecturer  supported  and  illustrated  his  argument, 
was  a  powerful  corrective  of  the  pedantry  which  had  led  the  univer- 
sities to  approach  history  through  the  avenue  of  classical  literature. 
'  European  history,'  he  declares,  '  from  its  first  glimmerings  to  our 
own  day,  is  one  unbroken  drama,  no  part  of  which  can  be  rightly 
understood  without  reference  to  the  other  parts  which  come  before 
and  after  it.'  We  must  look  at  the  history  of  man,  he  adds,  at  all 
events  at  the  history  of  Aryan  man  in  Europe,  as  one  unbroken 
whole,  no  part  of  which  can  be  safely  looked  at  without  reference  to 
other  parts. 

Here  we  have  Freeman's  philosophy  of  history  in  all  its  strength 
and  also  in  its  weakness.  His  conception  of  the  unity  of  history, 
that  '  the  history  of  man  is  one  in  all  ages,'  is  truly  and  strongly 
grasped.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
human  record.  No  English  historian,  no  English  philosopher,  has 
ever  stated  it  with  such  an  inner  hold  on  its  meaning.  Neither 
Macaulay  nor  Hallam,  neither  Grote  nor  Finlay,  neither  Milman  nor 
Froude,  ever  presses  this  idea  of  the  unity  of  history  upon  our  minds. 
Mill  and  Spencer  hold  the  doctrine,  but  neither  of  them  is  in  any 
sense  an  historian,  and  Spencer  finds  little  at  all  to  interest  him  in  the 
history  of  any  but  uncivilised  men.  But  Freeman,  whilst  holding 
the  continuity  of  history  as  firmly  as  Mill  himself,  possessed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  large  parts  of  the  vast  human  record. 

Unfortunately,  our  Professor  weakened  the  force  of  his  own 
teaching  by  a  fatal  qualification.  His  statement  of  the  unity  of 
man's  history  wanted  nothing  in  breadth,  in  fervour,  and  intensity 
of  grasp,  until  he  limited  it  to  '  the  history  of  the  Aryan  nations 
in  Europe.'  '  European  history,'  he  says,  '  is  one  unbroken  drama.' 
'  The  history  of  Aryan  man  in  Europe  is  one  unbroken  whole/ 
This  is  a  fatal  concession  to  classical  pedantry  and  modern  conceit. 
By  placing  the  history  of  Greece  and  of  Kome,  and  then  of  mediaeval 
North  Europe,  on  a  pedestal  above  all  other  history,  Freeman  spoiled 
the  philosophical  basis  on  which  he  was  entrenched.  All  the  new 
researches  into  prehistoric  ages,  and  the  early  career  of  African  and 
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Asian  races,  by  which  history  and  philosophy  have  been  so  greatly 
inspired,  the  immense  developments  of  industrial,  social,  political  and 
religious  life  in  these  recent  centuries — all  this  was  almost  a  closed 
book  to  the  learned  historian  of  Greeks  and  Angles.  In  the  result, 
in  spite  of  the  truly  ample  form  in  which  he  announced  the  concep- 
tion of  the  unity  of  history,  in  practice  he  rather  reserved  his 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  the  three  phases  of  Greek,  Eoman,  and 
Teutonic  civilisation,  and  the  latter  only  in  its  mediaeval  age.  In  all 
of  these,  Freeman  is  an  acute  and  profound  scholar.  But,  as  nine- 
tenths  of  human  history  left  him  without  much  living  interest,  he 
missed  a  true  philosophy  of  history. 

The  vague  and  halting  language  which  Freeman  uses  about 
scientific  history  in  his  six  lectures  on  Comparative  Politics,  1873, 
sufficiently  proves  that  he  had  no  real  grasp  on  social  philosophy  at 
all.  In  a  characteristic  note,  he  tells  us  it  were  better  the  science 
should  '  go  nameless  than  bear  the  burden  of  such  a  name  as,  for 
instance,  Sociology?  When  he  talks  about  the  supreme  discovery  of 
the  comparative  method  in  philology,  in  mythology,  in  politics  and 
history,  as  a  memorable  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  he 
betrays  a  curious  confusion  of  thought.  To  put  the  scientific  laws 
of  human  evolution  on  a  level  with  comparative  mythology  and 
philology  is  to  take  a  very  low  conception  of  the  great  achievement 
of  our  century.  The  comparative  method  is  a  valuable  resource  in 
Sociology,  as  it  is  in  Biology  :  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  methods, 
and  to  erect  it  into  a  science  by  itself  is  wholly  misleading.  The 
study  of  human  fictions,  myths,  and  beliefs  (the  study  of  religious 
evolution,  in  fact)  is  an  important  element  in  sociology,  and  so  is  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  language.  And  the  study  of  Comparative 
Politics  is  also  a  part  of  the  entire  science  of  Social  Evolution.  But 
all  of  these  are  merely  some  of  the  instruments  and  methods  of  a 
comprehensive  science  of  human  society.  They  are  as  completely 
subordinate  to  this  larger  science,  and  are  as  completely  its  aids  and 
servants,  as  Embryology  is  subordinate  to  Biology,  or  Barology  to 
Physics.  And  to  sneer  at  the  term  Sociology,  which  is  accepted  by 
all  competent  philosophers,  and  which  illustrates  in  its  formation  the 
abiding  combination  of  Greek  thought  and  Eoman  civilisation,  is  in 
these  days  a  droll  bit  of  pedantic  ill-humour.  The  six  lectures  on 
Comparative  Politics  contain  a  mass  of  valuable  learning,  and  are  full 
of  most  interesting  teaching  upon  history,  but  they  prove  that 
Professor  Freeman,  however  great  as  a  scholar  and  a  student,  had 
but  slight  grasp  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  history,  and  had  no  very 
definite  philosophy  of  history  of  his  own. 

It  is  as  historian,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  not  as  philoso- 
pher, that  Freeman's  true  strength  lay.  The  two  offices  are  distinct. 
And,  though  it  is  a  defect  in  a  historian  to  be  without  a  competent 
philosophy  of  his  own  art,  it  is  not  at  all  decisive  of  failure.  Free- 
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man  had  a  grasp  of  the  past  in  its  living  reality  far  too  broad  and 
too  tenacious  to  allow  himself  to  revel  in  the  Biblical  mysticism 
which  satisfied  Carlyle,  Euskin,  and  Froude.  Freeman  distinctly 
recognised  the  great  truth  that  the  facts  of  man's  career  (or  rather  of 
Aryan  man's  career  in  Europe)  might  conceivably  be  stated  in  terms 
of  some  general  laws.  And  this,  together  with  his  own  marvellous 
industry,  and  his  passionate  thirst  for  seeing  the  past  as  it  really  was, 
kept  him  ever  the  steadfast  historian  of  truth,  and  not  of  mere 
imagination. 

Professor  Freeman  abundantly  expounded  and  illustrated  his  own 
historical  method  in  the  nine  lectures  delivered  from  his  chair  in 
1884.  He  there  reinforces  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  history — 
4  the  truth  which  ought  to  be  the  centre  and  life  of  all  our  historic 
studies  ' — as  formerly  stated  in  the  Kede  lecture,  which  he  now  traces 
back  to  Thomas  Arnold.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  protest 
against  dividing  up  history  into  '  ancient '  and  '  modern,'  against 
allowing  classical  purism  to  dictate  to  the  student  of  history.  And 
his  argument  would  have  been  both  stronger  and  sounder  if  he  had 
recognised,  not  merely  continuity  and  unity  in  history,  but  organic 
evolution  and  the  development  of  the  present  from  the  past. 
Although  there  is  no  arbitrary  gulf  between  '  ancient '  and  '  modern  ' 
history,  although  all  history  is  one  continuous  narrative  of  progressive 
civilisation,  although  the  comparison  of  institutions  and  societies  in 
times  old  and  new  be  most  fruitful  and  instructive,  still  the  '  new ' 
world  never  can  reproduce  the  '  old '  world,  and  is  a  wholly  different 
thing :  there  are  no  true  '  cycles '  in  human  development ;  history 
never  repeats  itself;  the  Greco-Roman  world  has  only  distant 
analogies  with  the  Feudal- Catholic  world,  just  as  this  has  only  distant 
analogies  with  the  Revolutionary  world.  The  great  phases  of  human 
civilisation  are  contrasted  rather  than  compared :  they  differ  as 
infancy,  childhood,  manhood,  and  senility  differ  in  the  individual. 
Sociology  deals,  not  so  much  with  the  relations  of  institutions  inter 
se,  as  with  the  evolution  of  society,  of  thoughts,  of  manners,  of  activi- 
ties, and  ideals. 

All  that  the  Professor  writes  on  the  scope  and  difficulties  of 
historical  study  is  excellent.  And  not  less  so  is  his  memorable  pro- 
test against  the  sacrifice  of  historical  truth  to  literary  brilliance  of 
form.  He  rises  into  a  noble  eloquence  in  the  second  Oxford  lecture 
of  1884,  when  he  speaks  of  the  temptations  that  beset  the  writer  and 
the  reader  of  history,  when  either  are  allured  by  the  spell  of  attractive 
narration.  We  all  know  how  this  resulted  to  Freeman's  own  successor, 
of  whom  perhaps  he  was  thinking  when  he  took  up  his  parable  with 
such  prophetic  vehemence  against  '  the  evil  fortune  of  mistaking 
falsehood  for  truth.' 

He  speaks  wisely  and  distinctly  when  he  says  that,  '  in  historical 
writing,  narrative  and  description,  though  very  far  from  being  the 
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whole  of  the  matter,  are  no  small  part  of  it.'  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  statement  of  the  truth.  Freeman's  practice  in  this 
matter  hardly  illustrated  his  theory.  Style,  form,  literary  terseness 
and  brilliancy,  never  were  Freeman's  forte.  And,  unfortunately,  it  is 
his  longer  and  more  elaborate  performances  that  are  most  jejune. 
He  could  write  finely  at  times,  as  we  see  in  many  parts  of  his  Essays 
and  Addresses.  Rome,  Byzantium,  Athens,  stirred  him  to  eloquence. 
He  wrote  always  correctly  and  clearly ;  and  he  thought  that  enough 
for  the  historian.  But  the  enormous  length  of  his  Norman  Conquest 
and  William  Rufiis,  with  the  abysmal  notes  and  mighty  index,  the 
Sicily,  and  the  Old  English  History,  are  so  much  overladen  with 
trivial  details,  told  with  such  portentous  long-windedness,  that 
only  professional  students,  examinees,  schoolmasters,  and  their  pupils 
really  master  them.  Narrative  and  description,  he  truly  says,  are 
no  small  part  of  historical  writing.  Amplification,  interminable 
detail,  and  the  pedagogue's  desire  to  correct  every  conceivable  blunder 
into  which  the  reader  might  stray,  grew  upon  him,  until,  in  the 
greater  histories,  flesh  and  blood  wearies  of  committing  to  memory, 
and  even  of  reading,  the  mountains  of  information  with  which  the 
learned  historian  is  charged. 

Hence  Freeman  retained  to  the  last  a  great  deal  of  the  pedagogue 
in  manner,  though  he  was  no  professional  teacher,  even  in  his  Oxford 
chair.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  Gibbon  had  poured  out  on 
us  all  that  he  had  ever  read  or  copied  into  his  note-books ;  or  if 
Thucydides  had  put  into  eight  volumes,  instead  of  eight  chapters, 
all  that  he  had  ever  heard  told  him  ?  Not  only  does  Freeman  amplify 
his  historical  narrative  till  it  becomes  wearisome  to  all  sav£  the 
systematic  student,  but  when  he  has  to  limit  himself  to  a  short 
narration  he  becomes  almost  commonplace  and  dull.  A  few  hundred 
pages  do  not  offer  him  space  enough  to  deploy  his  hoplites.  Having 
published  his  monumental  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  whereof 
the  life  and  work  of  William  himself  fills  two  or  three  thousand 
pages,  Freeman  was  induced  to  write  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror  in  200 
pages  for  a  popular  series.  No  man  living  had  anything  like  his 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  had  more  perfect  command 
of  all  the  materials.  One  would  have  thought  that  Freeman  would 
have  produced  a  fascinating  biography  almost  stans  pede  in  uno, 
without  preparation  or  labour.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  the 
task ;  and  the  book  he  produced  is  the  least  interesting  of  all  his 
works.1 

All  that  Freeman  said  or  wrote  about  original  authorities  is  truly 

1  He  never  hesitated  to  infuse  into  his  writing  antique  words,  in  their  original 
alphabetic  form.  Thus  he  wrote  :  '  He  who  chooses  a  great  writer  of  any  age  as  his 
book  does  in  some  sort  enroll  himself  in  the  comitatus  of  the  writer  of  that  book.  He 
seeks  him  to  lord ;  he  becomes  his  man ;  he  owes  him  the  honourable  duty  of  a 
faithful  eTcupoy  or  gesi'S ;  he  does  not  owe  him  the  cringing  worship  of  the  SoOAos  or 
the  bean.' 
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excellent.  It  is  doubtless  the  most  important  part  of  his  teaching. 
And  happily  he  illustrated  his  own  admirable  precepts  by  no  less 
admirable  practical  examples  of  his  own.  He  opens  the  fourth 
Oxford  Lecture  with  the  excellent  maxim  :  '  The  kernel  of  all  sound 
teaching  in  historical  matters  is  the  doctrine  that  no  historical  study 
is  of  any  value  which  does  not  take  in  a  knowledge  of  original 
authorities.'  He  carefully  explains  that  '  take  in '  does  not  mean 
'  limit  itself  to,'  as  some  of  the  Freemannikins  absurdly  pretend. 
And  he  explains  with  singular  clearness  and  judgment  what  consti- 
tutes an  '  original  authority '  in  the  best  sense — those  who  wrote  from 
their  own  first-hand  knowledge  after  careful  weighing  of  all  the 
available  witnesses.  Again,  he  fully  allows  the  importance  of  many 
truly  original  authorities  other  than  written  narratives,  such  as 
official  documents,  treaties,  statutes,  coins,  inscriptions,  drawings, 
buildings,  and  many  physical  evidences  and  monuments. 

The  numerous  works  of  Freeman  present  us  with  a  series  of 
almost  perfect  examples  of  how  original  authorities  may  be  tested, 
combined  and  used.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  says  but  little  of  the 
use  of  unpublished  manuscripts.  A  vulgar  impression  existed  at  one 
time  that  Freeman  composed  his  histories  largely  from  such  unedited 
manuscripts ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  once  asked  if  any  of  the 
authorities  he  used  had  ever  been  printed.  We  now  know  that 
Freeman  made  no  use  in  practice  of  unedited  manuscripts  ;  and  he 
nardly  ever  resorted  to  them,  except  for  some  special  or  occasional 
reference.  Therein  he  showed  his  sound  judgment  and  his  thorough 
scholarship.  The  deciphering  and  copying  of  antique  manuscripts 
is  a  special  art,  of  immense  difficulty  and  laboriousness,  and  for  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  at  any  rate,  requires  many  years  of  special  study, 
and  is  complicated  with  knotty  problems  of  the  age,  the  country, 
the  language,  the  profession,  and  the  personal  equation  of  each 
particular  writer.  For  a  man  like  Professor  Freeman,  who  was 
dealing  with  at  least  ten  centuries  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  to  have  mastered  the  palaeography  of  all  the  original  authori- 
ties was  a  physical  impossibility.  To  have  attempted  it  would  have 
been  a  melancholy  waste  of  his  time  and  labour.  And  he  very 
properly  left  this  curious  and  rare  learning  to  the  experts,  palaeo- 
graphers, and  editors  of  special  epochs,  to  whom  it  naturally  belongs. 

A  great  amount  of  folly  and  cant  is  now  current  about  '  original 
authorities,'  as  if  these  could  be  nothing  but  unedited  manuscripts. 
A  truly  preposterous  attention  and  an  unreal  value  are  now  being 
given  to  unedited  manuscripts,  as  if  these  were  the  sole  resources  of 
the  historian,  and  as  if  he  had  always  to  decipher  them  with  his 
own  eye.  No  doubt  '  original  authorities '  existed  once  in  manu- 
script. But,  happily,  the  larger  part  have  long  been  edited  and 
commented  on  by  learned  experts  and  scholars.  When  we  get 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  laborious  historian  may  himself  use 
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manuscripts  with  freedom,  as  has  been  done  with  such  admirable 
results  by  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  S.  R.  Gardiner,  C.  H.  Firth,  and  others. 
But  for  the  historian  of  early  ages,  dealing  with  an  ample  field  of 
many  centuries,  to  embarrass  himself  with  palaeography,  except  of 
necessity,  is  a  wanton  waste  of  force,  and  a  great  source  of  error. 
"We  know  the  welter  of  confusion  into  which  Froude  floundered 
when  he  went  to  Vienna  and  Simancas.  Palaeography  is  a  very 
complicated  and  difficult  art,  and  there  is  a  special  palaeography  for 
almost  every  century,  each  country,  and  almost  every  class  and 
person.  Freeman  had  other  things  to  do  than  to  acquire  this  art. 
He  never  pretended  to  have  done  so,  and  neither  his  precept  nor  his 
example  gave  any  sort  of  countenance  to  the  current  palaeographic 
superstitions. 

Of  course,  it  is  of  importance  that  all  manuscript  authorities  of 
the  smallest  value  should  be  accurately  deciphered,  copied,  and  edited. 
And  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  competent  editors  is  excellent 
material  for  the  future  historians.  But  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
work  of  the  historian  proper ;  although,  where  the  age  is  not  distant, 
and  the  subject  of  the  history  limited  to  a  generation  or  two,  a  wise 
historian  like  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  will  resort  to  the  unedited 
material  himself.  But  the  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  attach  a  mystical 
value  to  a  bit  of  written  paper,  however  trivial  be  the  writing  on  it, 
and  however  great  a  fool  or  liar  the  writer  may  have  been.  Raw 
girls,  who  could  tell  us  nothing  about  the  battle  of  Salamis  or  the 
French  Convention,  are  encouraged  to  devote  years  of  their  lives  to 
deciphering  the  washing  accounts  of  a  mediaeval  convent,  the  lists 
of  the  swine  on  a  particular  manor,  or  the  tittle-tattle  of  some  bed- 
chamber woman.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  competent  historian 
might  make  use  of  washing-bills,  farm  inventories,  and  chamber- 
maids' scandal.  But,  until  he  asks  for  it,  it  is  childish  to  call  this 
rubbish  '  original  work,'  simply  because  it  can  be  made  out  from  a 
mouldy  bit  of  paper  in  an  illegible  hand  of  some  centuries  ago. 
What  sort  of  '  history '  of  the  reign  of  Victoria  would  be  concocted  if 
the  learned  historian  rigidly  confined  himself  to  the  '  original 
authorities '  to  be  found  in  the  private  correspondence  of  members 
of  Parliament,  lords-  and  ladies-in-waiting,  valets,  and  housemaids, 
as  it  passed  through  the  Post  Office,  or  was  entered  in  their  diaries  ? 
To  this  folly  Freeman  gave  no  kind  of  support,  either  by  teaching 
or  in  practice.  He  did  quite  the  contrary :  though  he  is  often  cited 
as  if,  by  relying  on  '  original  authorities,'  he  attached  a  special  and 
sacramental  efficacy  to  any  bit  of  old  paper.  The  '  originality '  of  the 
document  is  not  important.  The  real  question  concerns  the  know- 
ledge, the  good  sense,  the  good  faith  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
wrote  on  the  paper. 

There  is  great  danger  in  our  time  that  we  fall  into  error  by 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  what  is  known  as  '  new  material,' 
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and  'unpublished  manuscripts.'  The  raw  B.A.s,  fresh  from  the 
schools'  examinations,  who  concoct  anonymous  reviews,  make  a  fuss 
about  any  '  new  material,'  however  trivial  and  mendacious,  and  treat 
with  sovereign  disdain  anything  composed  from  sources  in  print. 
But  '  new  material '  and  '  unpublished  manuscripts '  may  be  utterly 
misleading,  and,  ex  hypothesi,  are  often  secret,  one-sided,  prejudiced, 
and  malicious.  We  see  the  lying  stuff  which  is  poured  out  daily  in 
the  continental  press  about  all  international  affairs.  All  that  torrent 
of  venom  and  fable  is  unpublished  manuscript  till  it  gets  into  type. 
The  private  despatches,  diaries,  and  memoranda  in  the  chanceries, 
offices,  and  pigeon-holes  of  Governments  are  often  little  more  trust- 
worthy and  impartial.  But  if  any  of  these  hurried,  partisan,  and 
uncorrected  effusions  chance  to  be  preserved  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
it  becomes  '  new  material,'  to  be  treated  by  foolish  people  as  if  it  were 
as  sacred  as  Holy  Writ. 

What  sort  of  a  '  history '  of  our  own  generation  would  result  if 
the  historian  relied  upon  his  exclusive  access  to  the  private  letters, 
diaries,  or  memoranda  kept  by  the  secretaries  or  the  confidants  of 
any  amongst  our  leading  politicians,  or  by  the  editor  of  a  party 
journal  ?  Some  curious  revelations  there  might  be ;  but  how  little  to 
be  trusted  as  complete  or  conclusive  !  No  doubt,  if  every  letter, 
memorandum,  conversation,  and  private  discussion  were  together 
before  the  historian,  as  fully  and  truthfully  as  they  are  believed  to 
be  known  to  the  Eecording  Angel  above,  a  great  historian  of  vast 
industry,  and  high  judicial  power,  would  at  last  reach  the  truth. 
But  this  is  what  we  never  have,  and  never  can  have.  A  bit  of  the 
'  original  manuscripts '  chances  to  be  preserved — the  mere  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  some  huge  wreck :  perhaps,  it  may  be,  one  is  saved 
where  a  hundred  are  lost.  It  may  be  useful :  the  chances  are  that 
it  is  unimportant ;  but,  taken  alone  as  an  authority,  it  may  be  utterly 
misleading.  Even  such  historians  as  Macaulay  and  Gardiner, 
masters  as  they  are  of  the  entire  printed  and  manuscript  materials  of 
the  brief  period  they  study,  seem  at  times  disposed  to  trust  over- 
much to  the  private  opinions,  hearsay,  and  scandal,  sent  home  to  his 
employers,  or  sent  off  to  amuse  a  friend,  by  some  envoy,  secretary, 
agent,  or  correspondent.  The  historian  has  access  only,  on  each 
point,  to  at  most  two  or  three  such  diaries,  despatches,  and  corre- 
spondences ;  and  the  temptation  is  great  to  rely  on  what  he  has  got 
or  has  found.  Where  great  men  feel  the  temptation,  little  men  fall 
before  it.  They  share  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  and  they  repro- 
duce his  libels  and  his  blunders.  When  one  sees  how  unpublished 
manuscripts  have  been  used  by  the  friends  and  enemies  in  turn  of 
such  struggles  as  the  Eeformation,  the  Civil  Wars,  the  French 
Kevolution,  and  the  Irish  Troubles,  one  is  tempted  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  'extracts'  and  summaries  of  manuscript  sources  which 
we  have  not  before  us.  It  were  safer  that  '  new  material '  should 
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be  left  to  the  really  great  historians  who  devote  whole  lives  and  vast 
learning  to  a  short  period.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  lads  and  lasses  who  swagger  about  with  it  in  public. 

To  this  conceited  fad  Freeman  gave  no  countenance  at  any  time. 
He  never  doubted  the  central  truth  that  history  in  the  higher  sense 
can  only  be  composed  with  brains.  Brains,  knowledge  of  men, 
insight  into  things  political  and  social,  are  the  indispensable 
qualities  for  the  historian.  Industry,  accuracy,  impartiality,  patience, 
wide  culture,  literary  power — all  these  are  good  and  needful ;  but 
they  may  all  be  rendered  nugatory  without  the  brain  to  understand 
politics  and  men  of  action.  As  the  painter,  asked  how  he  mixed  his 
glowing  colours,  replied  that  '  he  mixed  them  with  brains,'  so  the 
historian  may  reply  that  it  is  with  brains  that  he  truly  records  the 
past.  The  modern  superstition  that  the  past  can  be  interpreted  by 
laboriously  copying  out  and  piecing  together  such  scraps  of  written 
paper  as  time  has  chanced  to  spare  did  not  satisfy  Freeman.  The 
historian,  first  and  foremost,  must  be  a  politician,  in  the  sense  of 
having  the  instinct  and  experience  which  give  him  the  understand- 
ing of  political  acts  and  persons. 

Now,  Freeman  was  a  politician,  as  was  his  master  Thomas  Arnold, 
as  was  Macaulay,  as  was  Gibbon,  as  were  de  Commines  and  Machiavelli. 
Freeman  was  a  politician  ;  and  for  all  his  vast  learning  and  patient 
collation  of  every  written  authority,  he  looked  at  men  and  events 
with  a  political  eye,  and  with  the  grasp  of  a  practical  politician.  It 
is  unfortunately  true  that  Freeman  as  a  politician  had  many  of  the 
defects  of  that  quality.  He  had  prejudices— some  really  furious 
prejudices ;  he  had  race  antipathies,  religious  odium,  loathing  of 
particular  schools  of  thought,  of  nations,  and  writers.  All  this  deeply 
discredited  his  impartiality  as  a  general  authority  on  universal 
history — a  pretension  indeed  which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
disclaim.  It  made  several  of  his  judgments  unsound  and  some  of 
them  laughably  unfair.  His  contemptuous  ignoring  of  almost  every 
deed,  man,  or  movement  in  any  member  of  the  Latin  races,  later  at 
least  than  the  fifteenth  century,  his  hatred  of  all  Buonapartes  (sic), 
his  contempt  for  the  eighteenth  century  and  all  its  works  in  Europe, 
his  loathing  of  Turks  and  all  things  Turkish — these  things  detract 
from  his  standing  as  a  great  historian,  but  happily  they  did  not 
seriously  affect  his  principal  tasks.  If  they  led  to  a  somewhat 
extravagant  enthusiasm  for  Saxon  Englishmen  and  their  influence 
on  the  world,  they  do  not  affect  his  estimate  of  Charles  and  Alfred, 
Harold  and  William,  the  two  Emperors  Frederick,  and  Edward  the 
First.  This  was  Freeman's  true  field  ;  and,  when  he  left  it,  he  was 
often  far  from  an  infallible  guide.  But  the  very  energy  of  his  pre- 
judices showed  that  he  was  no  mere  antiquary,  copying  out  the  notes 
of  annalists,  but  was  a  man  of  strong  political  ideas  seeking  to  judge 
men  and  to  understand  their  acts. 
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There  is  another  habit  of  mind,  almost  as  essential  to  the 
historian  as  the  political  habit,  and  that  is  familiarity  with  the 
methods  of  proof  which  trained  lawyers  require  as  evidence.  No- 
historian  has  ever  insisted  so  ably  and  at  such  length  on  the  nature 
of  trustworthy  evidence  as  did  Freeman.  His  teaching  of  his  own- 
method  is  excellent,  and  his  own  practice  is  hardly  less  valuable: 
But  for  his  personal  prejudices,  Freeman  might  have  made  a  very 
competent  judge  of  a  superior  court.  His  patience  and  industry,  his- 
accuracy,  his  respect  for  written  authority,  and  his  passion  for  com- 
paring and  weighing  evidence,  were  all  eminently  judicial.  And  his 
Essays  as  well  as  his  Histories  are  models  of  the  art  of  patiently 
collecting  all  the  available  evidence  and  then  of  weighing  it  in  a. 
balance,  step  by  step  as  to  its  comparative  value.  Freeman,  of 
course,  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  historian  to  do  this ;  nor  has 
his  system  advanced  on  all  that  had  been  done  long  before  him  in 
Germany.  But  he  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  Englishman 
before  him  to  explain  the  method  in  use,  to  illustrate  his  own 
injunctions,  and  to  urge  its  immense  importance.  And  hence  he 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  English  exponent  of  the  test- 
ing of  historical  evidence,  whereon  he  laboured  so  conscientiously 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  use  of  historical  evidence  which  the 
zealous  students  of  documents  usually  neglect,  unless  they  have  had 
something  like  a  serious  legal  training.  The  lawyer  is  habitually 
slow  to  accept  the  statements  of  fact  in  documents  laid  before  him 
until  these  statements  have  been  tested  in  cross-examination,  and 
until  the  character  of  the  witness  has  been  laid  bare  in  open  court. 
He  knows  that  in  disputed  cases  of  fact  whole  mountains  of 
affidavits  and  paper  evidence  suggest  to  him  little  more  than  prima, 
facie  presumptions,  until  ample  proof  has  been  given  of  the  credi- 
bility, good  faith,  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  author  of  each 
document.  Now,  the  facts  in  dispute  in  doubtful  matters  of  history 
are  enormously  more  complex  and  obscure  than  the  evidence  in  any 
single  cause  at  trial.  The  documentary  evidence  laid  before  the 
historian  forms  but  casual  scraps  of  information  in  comparison  with 
the  evidence  in  a  cause  prepared  by  experts  having  large  compulsory 
powers.  Yet  the  historian  can  use  nothing  but  the  documents  that 
chance  has  left  him  ;  and  all  cross-examination  and  serious  testing  of 
the  witnesses'  veracity  and  knowledge  are  out  of  the  question.  The 
cases  are  rare  indeed  where  a  judge  would  feel  certainty  on  mere 
documentary  evidence  such  as  that  which  is  the  sole  resource  of  the 
historian.  The  judge  knows  how  often  the  whole  apparatus  of 
justice  fails  to  reach  the  facts  of  a  simple  matter.  The  historian — 
even  the  most  patient  and  judicious  of  historians — insensibly  comes 
to  credit  his  documents,  or  some  of  them ;  and  he  rarely  admits  to 
himself  that  he  has  no  adequate  means  of  reaching  the  truth  of 
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tangled  events,  where  the  actors  intended  to  mislead  each  other,  the 
world,  and  posterity.  The  historian  habitually  shrinks  from  a  verdict 
of  Not  Proven,  though  his  bare  documents — untested,  ancient,  and 
casual  as  they  are — seldom  enable  him  to  go  further  in  disputed  facts 

Nearly  all  historians  who  attempt  to  give,  with  photographic 
minuteness,  the  exact  details  of  complicated  and  obscure  events  are 
wont  to  overrate  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  truth  with  the 
resources  they  have.  It  is  the  besetting  weakness  of  the  most 
industrious  and  careful  of  historians.  The  masses  of  documents  they 
have  accumulated  always  seem  to  promise  them  certainty.  It  is  a 
common  delusion.  Masses  of  documents  will  little  avail  where  it  is 
impossible  to  ask  a  single  question,  to  hear  a  single  witness  speak,  or 
to  pass  one  inch  outside  the  paper  fragments  which  ruthless  time  may 
have  spared.  It  is  the  Nemesis  of  the  modern  mania  for  original 
research  and  special  detail.  Now,  Freeman,  in  his  lectures  and 
essays,  often  warns  students  against  this  very  error.  In  his  third 
Oxford  address  he  very  humorously  showed  how  easy  it  was  to  be 
misled  by  a  witness  whom  you  could  not  cross-examine.  In  practice 
he  too  often  fell  into  the  mistake  of  many  learned  historians,  who 
imagine  that  unwearied  diligence,  great  accuracy  of  reading,  and 
constant  collation  of  documents,  will  enable  them  to  give  a  detailed 
narrative  of  complicated  events,  centuries  old,  with  all  the  minute 
fidelity  of  a  Times  report  of  a  parliamentary  debate.  It  fascinates  us, 
until  the  endless  bulk  of  detail  wearies  us ;  then  we  lose  all  sense  of 
proportion,  and  are  puzzled  by  the  hordes  of  small  facts  that  press  on 
the  memory ;  and  at  last  we  toss  aside  the  interminable  volumes,  each 
of  which  carries  us  only  a  year  or  two  further,  and  recounts  one  or 
two  more  campaigns  and  intrigues.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  certainty 
we  have — for  certainty,  we  are  told,  is  recorded  only  in  Heaven — it 
is  not  the  absolute  truth,  it  is  merely  a  most  ingenious  mosaic, 
pieced  together  out  of  chance  remnants  of  paper,  themselves,  alas  ! 
too  often  the  record  of  ignorance,  mendacity,  and  gossip  ! 

Freeman  was  perfectly  aware  of  all  this,  and  in  his  own  histories 
he  is  anxiously  on  his  guard  to  test,  not  only  (1)  what  is  written,  but 
(2)  who  wrote  it,  and  (3)  what  did  the  writer  know  himself  ?  But  the 
enormous  detail  which  Freeman  felt  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  impose 
on  his  readers  led  him  into  a  kindred  fault.  He  knew  that  he  him- 
self knew  everything  that  could  be  known  of  his  subject.  He  took 
care  to  prove  this  to  his  reader  ;  but,  furthermore,  he  determined  that 
the  reader  himself  should  know  everything  that  could  be  known. 
Now  the  unhappy  reader,  unless  he  was  an  examiner  or  an  examinee, 
too  often  sank  under  the  ordeal.  This  is  the  age  of  Photography,  of 
minutest  Eealism,  of  fissiparous  Specialism,  of  the  Infinitesimal. 
And  our  histories  have  to  be  constructed  on  the  methods  of  a  German 
savant  hunting  for  microbes  -with  a  microscope.  For  purposes  of 
investigation  this  is  invaluable,  and  has  given  us  memorable  triumphs 
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of  research.  But  to  impart  history  to  the  public  a  totally  different 
process  is  required.  There,  what  is  wanted  is  grouping,  condensation, 
synthetic  composition — a  life-like  picture,  not  a  photographic  nega- 
tive. And  the  historian  who  loads  his  massive  volumes  with  all  the 
smallest  details  which  his  instruments  reveal  commits  the  same  fault 
as  the  painter  who,  in  the  early  days  of  Pre-Bafaelitism,  was  said  to 
have  rilled  his  canvas  with  some  millions  of  strokes,  when  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  could  barely  grasp  more  than  a  few  hundred  at  sight. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  great  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, with  its  five  volumes,  3,700  pages,  and  Index  volume,  and 
William  Mufus,  with  its  two  volumes  and  1,356  pages,  make  a  work 
which  by  its  bulk  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  general  public  to 
master.  It  is  the  history  of  one  people — a  very  great  people— at  a 
very  important  crisis  ;  but  at  best  it  deals  with  one  corner  of  Europe, 
and  covers  (after  the  sketch  in  the  first  volume)  hardly  more  than 
half  a  century.  At  this  rate  a  hundred  volumes  would  hardly  contain 
the  annals  of  our  own  country ;  and  five  or  six  hundred  volumes 
would  hardly  suffice  for  the  history  of  the  European  nations  since 
their  incorporation  with  Rome.  And  even  then  there  would  remain 
a  collection,  hardly  less  ample,  for  the  ages  that  preceded  the  Eoman 
Empire,  and  for  all  the  races  of  Eastern  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America.  The  vision  of  a  thousand  volumes  of  700  pages  each 
rather  daunts  the  reader,  however  anxious  to  study  the  past.  "  What 
is  that  to  me  ?  "  cries  the  learned  historian.  "  This  is  my  period,  to 
which  I  have  devoted  my  life."  The  world,  however,  is  not  as  fond  of 
'  periods '  as  a  school-teacher  and  a  college  tutor. 

Ours  is  the  age  of  examinations.  To-day  the  world  naturally 
divides  itself  into  examiners  and  examinees.  And  the  system  of 
'Periods  '  and  of  minute  Eealism  is  the  very  life-blood  of  examining. 
What  our  grandfathers  used  to  call  Polite  Literature  is  dominated 
by  the  examination  mania.  And  books  are  tested,  precisely  like  an 
undergraduate's  paper- work,  by  the  subtraction  of  '  marks ' :  and  for 
'  marks '  nothing  counts  but  blunders  and  omissions.  The  three- 
button  Mandarins  who  control  the  higher  education  of  our  time  are 
reducing  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  our  age  to  a  uniform  scheme  of 
Class,  Pass,  and  Pluck,  which  requires  little  thought,  and  a  great  deal 
of  blue  pencil.  If  Gibbon  were  to  be  writing  now,  his  work  would  be 
pronounced  to  be  '  meagre,'  «  sketchy,'  and  '  viewy : '  and  as  he  could 
show  no  acquaintance  with  Hopf  and  Von  Maurer,  he  would  be  marked 
down  as  a  third-class  historian.  The  examination  virus  is  eating 
away  the  very  brain-fibre  of  our  age — just  as  it  has  done  in  China. 
And  these  monumental  triumphs  of  infinitesimal  realism  in  narrow 
'  periods '  are  at  once  the  product  of  examination  and  the  nidus 
wherein  its  poison  germinates. 

To  the  student  of  English  history,  Freeman's  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  will  always  remain  invaluable,  a  repertory  of 
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learned  research,  a  monument  of  enlightened  judgment,  a  manual  of 
the  evolution  of  the  English  race.  By  precept  and  example  the 
scholar  learns  from  it  how  to  weigh  and  compare  authorities,  and 
how  to  marshal  his  historical  evidence.  The  first  volume  (published 
in  1867)  deals  with  some  five  or  six  centuries  in  as  many  hundred 
pages.  It  is  the  introduction  and  summary :  and  therefore  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  successful.  It  is  true  that  it  consists  rather  of 
a  series  of  essays  than  of  continuous  narrative.  But  the  whole  work 
is  in  some  sense  a  series  of 'essays;  for  the  enormous  bulk  of  the 
text  and  notes,  the  avalanche  of  facts  and  discussions  which  pour 
forth  on  the  reader,  seriously  impair  the  sense  of  continuous  narrative 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  from  which  the  attention  is  distracted  by 
incidental  lucubrations  and  interminable  prolixity. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  (less 
than  twenty-four  years)  in  651  pages.  The  third  volume,  with  768 
pages,  deals  only  with  the  year  1066.  In  this  volume  the  expedition 
of  William  fills  about  150  pages,  the  great  battle  of  Hastings  occupy- 
ing about  fifty  pages.  The  fourth  volume,  dealing  with  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror  in  England  (1066-1087),  occupies  724  pagesv  The  fifth 
volume,  with  its  Illustrations  and  Eeflections  on  the  Conquest,  fills 
901  pages.  The  Appendices  alone  of  the  five  volumes,  with  a  long 
array  of  learned  and  valuable  essays  on  special  points  in  the  history, 
fill  700  pages,  and  are  (for  the  student  and  the  examinee)  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  whole  work.  The  Index,  a  monument  of 
diligence  and  precision,  occupies  a  sixth  volume.  And  then  follow 
two  volumes  on  the  short  reign  of  William  Eufus.  This  is  a 
magnificent  scale  on  which  to  narrate  the  history  of  our  country 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  student  of  history,  the  trained  scholar,  takes  in  every  word 
of  this  mass  of  learning  and  wise  judgment,  and  finds  it  a  perfect 
encyclopaedia  for  the  eleventh  century  in  England.  But  the  whole 
of  it  seldom  reaches  others  than  trained  scholars.  It  lacks  the 
continuity,  the  directness,  and  narrative  movement  of  a  great  history. 
The  expedition  of  William,  the  invasion  of  Tosti  and  Harold 
Hardrada,  the  campaigns  of  Stamford  Bridge  and  Hastings,  are  all 
told  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  stout  English  spirit,  and  the  learning 
of  a  Gibbon  and  a  Macaulay.  But,  alas  !  they  lack  the  literary 
magic  of  Gibbon  or  Macaulay.  In  the  heat  of  battle  we  are  pulled 
up  to  discuss  the  relative  weight  of  authorities,  whether  Harold  was 
fully  entrenched,  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  particular  form  of 
weapon,  and  many  subtle  points  of  topographical  precision.  It  is 
not  thus  that  the  average  reader  of  history  cares  to  have  the  story 
of  a  great  battle  told  him.  He  has  no  taste  for  learned  Appendices 
about  local  topography — hardly  intelligible  away  from  the  spot. 
And  the  result  is  that  this  great  work  of  English  history,  which 
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stands  in  the  front  rank  to  the  serious  scholar,  has  not  a  tenth  park 
of  the  readers  of  far  inferior  works. 

The  life  work  of  Professor  Freeman  is  as  yet  the  most  memorable 
type  of  that  which  is  the  peculiar  note  of  our  age,  the  minute  sub- 
division of  history  into  special  periods  and  the  multiplication  of 
petty  detail.  There  is  no  evil,  of  course,  in  accurate  knowledge  of 
real  things — no  evil,  but  good.  And  the  more  sound  Research  we 
can  have  the  better,  provided  we  know  how  to  use  it  with  sense. 
The  evil  comes  in  when  Research  into  myriads  of  special  periods, 
topics,  institutions,  is  mistaken  for  history,  supersedes  history, 
chokes  off  serious  history.  That  is  our  danger.  The  dominant 
authority  over  human  action  vested  in  History  in  its  higher  sense, 
the  Unity  of  History,  the  moral  and  social  meaning  of  History,  as 
the  indispensable  basis  of  Social  Philosophy,  this,  in  the  words  of 
Comte  quoted  by  the  Professor  of  History  at  Cambridge,  is  the  intel- 
lectual feature  of  our  age :  it  has  been  insisted  on  here  by  Thomas 
Arnold,  by  Freeman,  by  Stubbs,  by  Bryce,  by  Seeley,  by  Lecky,  by 
John  Morley,  and  Lord  Acton.  Of  all  these,  Freeman  has  embodied 
this  truth  in  the  most  ample  language  and  with  the  most  passionate 
conviction.  The  pity  is,  that  his  great  works  have  had  indirectly  a 
somewhat  contrary  effect. 

'The  history  of  man  is  one  in  all  ages/  says  Freeman.  We 
must  look  at  history  '  as  one  unbroken  whole,  no  part  of  which  can 
be  safely  looked  at  without  reference  to  other  parts.'  The  entire 
fabric  of  Social  Science  rests  on  that  dominant  doctrine.  It  cannot 
be  stated  more  amply  and  peremptorily  than  it  was  stated  by 
Freeman.  Was  this  his  own  practice :  is  it  the  tendency  of  modern 
histories  ?  In  spite  of  some  fine  examples  of  synthetic  history,  as 
Gibbon,  as  Arnold,  as  Hallam,  Milman,  Grote,  and  Thirlwall  under- 
stood history,  massing  the  centuries,  the  nations,  the  inspiring  forces, 
into  organic  wholes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  analytic  and 
microbic  Research  immensely  overshadows  our  -co-ordinating  activity. 
And  the  more  ardent  adepts  of  special  Research  are  telling  us  now 
to  leave  all  attempts  at  reconstructive  history,  at  the  synthetic 
biography  of  men  and  nations,  until  every  muniment  pile  in 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  shall  be  definitely  calendared,  and  every 
individual  fact  about  the  Past  shall  be  exactly  interpreted,  edited, 
and  given  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  specious,  but  vain  delusion.  As  well  might  men  have 
said :  '  Do  not  attempt  to  construct  a  theory  of  the  solar  system 
until  every  speck  of  light  discoverable  by  the  most  powerful  telescope 
has  been  locally  determined,  and  its  conceivable  variations  compared 
at  least  over  a  thousand  years  ! '  Men  might  have  said  :  '  Attempt 
no  organic  biology  until  every  germ,  microbe,  and  fibre  in  every 
living  being  has  been  studied  in  fifty  million  monographs  ! '  This  is 
not  science  :  it  is  pedantry.  The  recoverable  facts  of  the  Past  are  not 
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less  numerous  than  the  specks  of  light  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  not 
one  out  of  any  million  is  more  important  to  human  life.  The  real 
problem  for  man  is  to  discover  that  one  out  of  any  million  which  is 
important — and  this  is  what  no  industry  can  do  without  brains, 
without  scientific  and  philosophic  power.  The  tendency  of  modern 
palseographic  Research  is  to  multiply  monographs,  from  which 
scientific  co-ordination  and  philosophic  synthesis  shall  be  eliminated 
as  if  it  were  an  irritant  poison. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  mania  for  palseographic  Research 
threatens  mischief  are  numerous,  and  each  of  them  is  simply  decisive. 
The  discoverable  facts  (or  rather  statements)  are  literally  infinite. 
They  are  growing  hour  by  hour  at  a  ratio  far  greater  than  any  waste. 
To  adjourn  rational  co-ordination  of  these  infinite  facts  (or  state- 
ments) till  they  are  all  registered  is  to  adjourn  it  indefinitely.  In 
the  next  place,  quite  a  thousandth  part  of  these  facts  are  perfectly 
valueless,  and  can  do  nothing  but  burden  the  memory  and  obfuscate 
thought.  The  most  powerful  genius  could  do  nothing  with  limitless 
materials  ;  nor  could  Charles  Darwin  have  worked  out  his  thoughts 
had  he  been  compelled  to  study  every  specimen  collected  in  every 
museum  or  cabinet  in  Europe,  and  to  read  through  every  monograph 
turned  out  in  the  present  century.  In  the  next  place,  the  blind  and 
unintelligent  study  of  facts,  merely  as  facts,  deadens  the  sense  of 
proportion  and  relative  value  both  for  student  and  reader,  and  causes 
both  to  attach  abnormal  importance  to  the  most  paltry  discovery, 
which  acquires  a  fictitious  value  simply  because  it  was  difficult.  And, 
finally,  the  so-called  facts  of  history  are  not  scientifically  demonstra- 
ble at  all,  but  at  best  are  little  but  high  probabilities.  The  physical 
sciences  have  a  number  of  resources  which  are  closed  to  the  historian, 
who  cannot  experiment,  isolate,  or  cultivate  his  microbes,  but  can 
only  trust  the  antique  reports  of  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  careless 
scribes.  We  can  be  certain  only  of  the  broader  facts  of  the  historical 
record.  Doubt  increases,  for  the  most  part,  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
minuteness  of  the  special  detail.  We  may  rest  assured  that  Julius 
Caesar  defeated  Pompeius  and  was  killed  by  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Whole  lives  might  be  wasted  in  vain  in  seeking  to  prove  what  were 
his  last  words,  and  what  passed  between  him  and  Cleopatra.  History, 
in  its  worthy  sense,  is  the  main  organon  of  Social  Philosophy.  To 
fulfil  its  high  task,  it  must  be  organic  and  inspired  with  Synthetic 
Philosophy.  To  degrade  History  to  the  tabulating  of  interminable 
trivialities  is  to  return  to  the  literary  pedantry  of  the  copious  but 
mindless  tedium  of  the  Byzantine  annalists. 

Yet,  if  Freeman  were  not  a  philosophic  historian,  not  even  a  great 
historian  at  all,  he  was  a  consummate  master  of  historical  Research, 
and  a  noble  inspirer  of  historical  enthusiasm.  For  all  his  dogmatism, 
he  was  no  pedant ;  in  spite  of  prejudice,  he  had  a  passionate  devo- 
tion to  historical  truth.  His  vast  industry,  his  marvellous  memory, 
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his  devotion  to  his  high  calling  through  a  life  of  labour  and  single- 
ness of  purpose,  will  long  secure  him  an  honourable  place  amongst 
the  teachers  of  our  age.  He  was  no  mere  specialist,  no  simple 
archaeologist,  no  cold-blooded  scholar.  His  studies  ranged  over  broad 
epochs  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  history — over  ethnology,  geo- 
graphy, philology,  palseology,  and  architecture,  as  well  as  history 
and  politics  proper.  To  them  all  he  brought  the  truly  historic  mind 
— which  is  the  mind  of  profound  sympathy  with  the  great  deeds  and 
passionate  hopes  of  Man  in  the  Past. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
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FALLACIES  ABOUT  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 


LIKE  other  public  todies,  the  House  of  Commons  is  sometimes  dis- 
tracted by  confused  issues,  and  expresses  its  opinion  in  a  very 
medley  of  votes.  It  was  so  in  the  discussion  on  a  Bill  for  Old  Age 
Pensions  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  in  April  1894.  In  direct  support 
of  the  Bill  little  was  said,  but  the  advocates  of  these  pensions  had  an 
opportunity  of  passing  a  resolution.  The  motion  was  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  They  adopted  it  as  a  vote  on  the  principle — 
the  principle  that  some  new  system  of  public  provision  for  the  aged 
was  desirable.  The  subject  was  '  quite  ripe  for  legislation,'  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said ;  and  he  blamed  the  Government  for  not  having 
accepted  the  principle  and  appointed  a  Commission  to  carry  it  out. 
A  Eoyal  Commission  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  then  sitting.  It 
would  do  it  good,  he  urged,  to  have  '  an  indication '  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  motion  for  adjournment  was  the  '  indication,'  and 
no  doubt  it  had  its  effect  on  the  political  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. But  the  debate  itself  was  of  the  strangest.  Arguments  were 
not  reasoned  out,  but  let  off  like  fireworks.  There  was  no  agree- 
ment as  to  what  should  be  done,  nor  how  it  was  to  be  done.  The 
House  bubbled  with  bewildered  eloquence.  'A  man  who  had 
honourably  spent  a  long  life  in  labour  and  had  done  his  best  should,' 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings  pleaded,  '  have  some  other  prospect  in  his  old  age 
than  the  workhouse.'  And  Mr.  Chamberlain  followed  suit.  '  Is  it 
possible,'  he  said,  '  to  find  a  greater  anomaly  than  the  present 
system,  which  treats  the  industrious  poor  exactly  in  the  same  fashion 
as  it  treats  poor  persons  who  are  utterly  undeserving,  which 
measures  out  to  the  man  whose  sensibilities  are  at  stake  exactly  the 
same  treatment  of  the  common  workhouse  as  to  the  man  who  has 
been  an  idler  and  a  ruffian  during  pretty  nearly  the  whole  course  of 
his  existence  ?  '  The  two  sentences  are  a  summary — an  abstract  of 
what  has  been  again  and  again  repeated  to  the  constituencies.  They 
are  not  true,  but  they  serve.  To  talk  wildly  and  vaguely  about  the 
hardship  of  the  workhouse  at  a  public  meeting  is  sure  to  raise  some 
applause.  It  is  almost  as  great  a  stand-by  as  was  once  Mr. 
Gladstone's  name  to  a  candidate  who  had  tired  his  audience  into 
fulness.  To  build  popularity  upon  popular  prejudices  is  easy — to 
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yield  to  the  dislike  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  then  to  suggest  so  popular 
an  alternative  as  pensions.  The  merits  of  the  question  apart, 
nothing  could  be  more  attractive — a  'dose'  of  unearned  increment, 
with  or  without  conditions,  for  every  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  a  long  life. 

No  doubt,  mingled  with  motives  and  expressions  such  as  these 
there  is  a  feeling  of  real  sympathy  with  the  aged.  To  those  who 
want  immediate  results,  definite  and  direct  provision  for  old  age 
seems  so  difficult  that  they  are  ready  to  apply  almost  any  remedy. 
But  to  them  appeal  may  fairly  be  made  that  they  should  not  profess 
to  accept  the  'principle'  of  State  pensions  without  regard  to  the 
method  of  its  application.  After  all,  a  principle  is  not  a  separate 
thing  like  an  oar  without  a  boat.  If  it  is  real,  it  is  embodied  in 
the  details  that  give  it  form  and  expression.  To  adopt  a  plan 
'in  principle'  without  any  regard  to  details  is  literally  unmeaning  ; 
and  the  fact  that  a  proposal  can  only  be  accepted  subject  to  that 
condition  proves  that  it  contains  no  principle  at  all,  is  based  on  no 
reasoned  experience  whatever.  So  to  accept  it  is  merely  to  put  a 
good  face  on  ignorance,  and  to  give  a  vague  expression  to  a  vague 
desire.  Nothing  more. 

The  present  Government,  however,  have  not  accepted  the  principle 
of  old  age  pensions,  any  more  than  did  their  predecessors.  They 
appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  proposals  and  to  report,  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  any  scheme,  its  effect  in  promoting  habits 
of  thrift  and  self-reliance,  its  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Friendly  Societies,  and  the  possibility  of  securing  their  co-operation 
in  its  administration.  This  Committee  have  done  good  service  in 
analysing  various  proposals  that  were  devised  so  as  to  fulfil  these 
conditions  ;  and  two  reports  are  now  before  the  country — the  report 
of  this  Committee,  and  that  of  the  Old  Age  Commission  which  was 
published  in  1895.  If  the  latter  be  criticised  as  inconclusive,  the 
former  at  least  can  hardly  be  judged  other  than  decisive.  It  is  in 
the  negative  ;  and,  as  it  marks  a  definite  stage  in  the  discussion,  the 
question  at  issue  may  now  well  be  restated. 

The  sentences  we  have  quoted  above  represent  in  a  manner  the 
problem  of  old  age  pensions  from  the  popular  standpoint.  The 
interest  in  it  arises  almost  entirely  from  its  connection  with  Poor- 
Law  administration.  The  picture  put  before  the  country  is  this: 
'  The  honourable  and  industrious  worker  is  in  his  old  age  thrust 
into  what  is  little  better  than  a  prison — "  the  common  workhouse," 
the  fitting  receptacle  of  idlers  and  ruffians.' 

Is  this  just  ?  is  the  implied  question.     The  obvious  answer  is, 

No ; '  and  no  moral  could  be  drawn  more  directly  and  satisfactorily 

from  the  sight  of  a  Vicar  of  Wakefield  in  prison,  or  of  the  industrious 

apprentice  in  the  hands  of  crimps.   Fortunately  this,  the  main  popular 

contention,  is  inaccurate. 
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The  aged  recipients  of  poor  relief  are  not  forced  by  an  iniquitous 
Poor  Law  into  a  common  workhouse.  The  evidence  is  absolute.  On 
the  1st  of  January  1892,  there  were  268,397  persons  over  65  years  of 
age  in  receipt  of  poor  relief.  Of  these,  less  than  one-fourth  were  in 
receipt  of  indoor  relief.  More  than  three-fourths  had  not  '  received 
the  same  treatment'  and  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  common 
workhouse.  A  misstatement  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  is  surely 
unpardonable. 

Even  those  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  placed  in  '  the  common  workhouse.'  In  November  1890,  they 
numbered  on  the  average  about  179,360,  but  about  51,940  of  them 
occupied  wards  for  the  sick,  or  were  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 
Thus  roughly  it  may'  be  said  that  about  29  per  cent,  of  those 
receiving  indoor  relief  are  sick  ;  and  of  these  many  are  aged  people 
requiring  constant  attention,  which  they  could  not  possibly  get 
outside  a  public  institution.  Visits  to  workhouses  or  workhouse 
infirmaries  will  make  this  clear  to  any  one. 

And  again,  the  aged  in  receipt  of  this  relief  could  no!;,  with  few 
exceptions,  maintain  themselves  outside,  even  if  they  had  a  pension. 
Judging  from  statistics  drawn  from  the  Stepney  workhouse,  more  than 
half  of  the  aged  are  paupers  before  they  reach  the  age  of  65,  and  of 
the  total  very  few  indeed  are  in  the  workhouse  in  consequence  of  old 
age  only,  apart  from  contributory  causes  that  would  make  help  of 
any  other  kind  inexpedient  or  impossible.  An  examination  of  country 
workhouses  leads  to  similar  results.1  Airbut  a  small  proportion,  at 
the  utmost,  would  have  to  live  in  some  institution  like  a  workhouse, 
and  could  not  support  themselves  outside.  And  their  treatment  is 
not  that  of  the  '  common '  workhouse.  In  the  country  districts 
especially,  the  quarters  of  the  old  men  and  women  who  are  still  able 
to  get  about  seem  most  like  almshouses.  Everywhere  there  are 
separate  common  rooms  for  them,  made  cheerful  with  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  flowers  at  the  windows.  Except  in  taking  their  meals  in 
the  same  hall,  the  aged  do  not  mix  with  the  able-bodied,  amongst 
whom  active  and  objectionable  '  ruffians  '  would  more  usually  be  found. 
Practically  they  live  separate  ;  and  if  further  changes  are  necessary, 
the  remedy  is  further  classification.  Pensions  would  make  no 
difference  at  all  to  them  or  to  their  successors.  To  argue  that  their 
condition  and  wants  are  a  reason  for  the  introduction  of  a  scheme 
of  old  age  pensions  is  an  entire  non  sequitur. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  advocate  for  pensions  usually 
becomes  restive.  His  retort  is — that  only  hard-hearted  economists, 
who  wish  to  drive  people  into  the  workhouse  by  the  refusal  of  out- 
door relief,  use  these  arguments.  But,  whatever  the  value  of  the 
arguments,  they  are  not  used  by  those  who  wish  to  drive  the  poor 

1  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem,  p.  153.  Macmillan  fe  Co.;  and  Mr.  Davy's  report 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1891-3. 
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into  the  house  or  who  advocate  a  policy  which  would  have  that  effect. 
If  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  improved,  the  improve- 
ment usually  shows  itself  in  a  reduction  of  outdoor  relief.  From 
this  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  assumed,  that  more  people  are  '  driven ' 
into  the  house.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  natural,  there  is  a  relative 
reduction  of  indoor  relief — of  relief  in  'the  common  workhouse.'  For 
the  people  rally  under  good  administration  and  rely  upon  themselves 
more  fully  than  they  did  before.  Human  nature  is  not  indeed  a  dry  and 
inelastic  thing,  as  these  objectors  appear  to  assume.  On  the  contrary, 
it  quickly  responds  to  an  administration  that  aims  at  drawing  out 
from  it  some  of  its  best  natural  faculties ;  as  quickly  as  it  shrivels  up 
under  the  meddlesomeness  of  unguided  sentiment.  Enough  has 
been  said,  however,  to  show  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  th.e  repetition 
of  the  statement  that  the  aged  poor  '  have  no  other  prospect  in  old 
age  than  the  workhouse.' 

Nevertheless,  on  the  Poor  Law  chiefly  and  on  Friendly  Societies, 
whose  help  the  proposers  of  schemes  have  invoked  as  a  resource  in 
their  difficulties,  the  discussion  must  chiefly  turn.  '  We  cannot  look 
forward  to  there  being  fewer  old  paupers,'  it  is  argued,  'unless  a 
bonus  be  put  upon  saving ;  and  if  a  bonus  will  not  work,  all,  or  a 
very  large  class,  must  have  a  pension  or  allowance  from  the  State, 
with  or  without  conditions.'  On  these  lines  the  schemes  are 
framed. 

They  may  be  grouped  thus  : 

Schemes  for  the  subsidy  of  thrift.  '  Thrift '  in  such  schemes 
means  a  sum  of  money  available,  whether  by  investment  in  an 
annuity  or  otherwise,  at  the  pension  age — usually  taken  as  sixty- 
five.  Such  schemes  are  those  of  the  informal  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1891-2. 

Schemes  for  the  endowment  of  members  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Either  membership  for  a  certain  period  would  entitle  to  a  pension ; 
or  the  production  of  a  certain  weekly  sum  through  such  a  society. 
Such  are  Mr.  Lionel  Holland's  scheme  and  the  Bristol  scheme  dis- 
cussed by  the  recent  Committee. 

Schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  by  which  allowances 
should  be  granted  to  all  applicants  of  a  certain  age,  either  uncon- 
ditionally or  on  their  producing  evidence  that  from  some  source  they 
have  a  quantum  of  income.  Of  this  nature  is  Mr.  K.  P.  Hardy's 
scheme,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's,  and  the  Kev.  Frome  Wilkinson's. 

Schemes  for  the  equalisation  of  incomes  on  the  basis  of  old  age. 
Such  is  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  proposal  by  which  every  one  would  have 
a  pension,  with  the  result  that  to  members  of  the  manual  labour  class 
and  the  quite  poor  when  65  years  of  age  and  upwards,  there  would  be 
transferred  over  twelve  millions  a  year  from  the  payers  of  income  tax.2 

The  administration,  it  is  usually  proposed,  should  be  in  other 
2  See  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem 
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hands  than  those  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ;  and  it  seems  generally 
agreed  that  the  age  of  the  pensioner  should  be  65,  and  the  rate 
of  the  pension  5s.  a  week.  Of  this  sum  many  suggest  that  the 
pensioner  should  provide  half,  the  State  half,  but  very  various 
proportions  are  proposed  by  others. 

All  these  schemes  depend  on  the  inference  that  '  we  cannot  look 
forward  to  there  being  fewer  old  paupers.'  Is  this  inference 
correct  ?  And  if  it  be  so,  is  it  a  ground  for  a  pension  scheme  ? 

Some  statistics  greatly  influenced  public  opinion  a  few  years  ago. 
Those  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  numbered  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
the  population ;  but  it  was  found  that,  if  population  and  pauperism 
over  65  were  compared,  the  percentage  of  paupers  was  not  2 
to  3  but  19.  This  took  many  by  surprise;  and  by  reducing  the 
population  of  the  aged  to  that  of  the  aged  members  of  the  working 
class  only  a  still  more  startling  statistical  result  was  arrived  at. 
The  conclusion  seemed  inevitable.  Pauperism  after  65  was  due 
merely  to  old  age.  Old  age  was  not  a  disgrace  :  to  be  a  pauper  was  : 
some  other  system  therefore  must  be  introduced.  The  figures,  how- 
ever, were  not  analysed  :  they  were  taken  as  sufficient  as  they  stood  ; 
the  history  of  the  question  was  not  studied. 

Investigation  threw  an  altogether  different  light  on  the  facts 
and  led  to  quite  other  conclusions.  What,  it  was  asked,  would 
the  returns  of  pauperism  show,  if  taken  not  only  at  65,  but  at 
other  ages,  not  only  for  one  day  of  one  year,  but  for  a  succession  of 
years  ?  Suppose  we  compared  the  figures  of  forty  years  ago  with 
those  of  the  present  time,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 

Accordingly  the  years  from  1851  to  1891  were  compared;  and 
these  were  the  results  : — 

1.  There  are  now  relative  to  the  population  about  half  the  number 
of  paupers. 

2.  There  are  now  relative  to  the  child  population  less  than  half  as 
many  dependent  children. 

3.  There  are  now  relative  to  the  adult  population  (aged  15  to  60) 
about  two-thirds  fewer  paupers  (the  able-bodied). 

4.  There  are  now  relative  to  the  aged  population  (over  60)  nearly 
a  third  fewer  aged  paupers  (2  To  per  cent,  in  1851  ;  13'7  per  cent,  in 
1891).3 

Thus  in  every  class  and  in  the  total  there  is  a  very  considerable 
reduction.  The  younger  generation,  it  is  clear,  are  continually  less 

3  See  Statistics  of  General  and  Old  Age  Pauperism  in  England  and  Wa  les,  published 
by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  The  return  of  those  over  65  (Mr.  Ritchie's 
return)  was  special.  Similar  figures  could  not  be  obtained  as  to  the  past.  But  the 
returns  of  the  not-able-bodied  poor  are  continuous.  The  not-able-bodied  poor  are 
mostly  over  60.  Allowance  (calculated  from  Mr.  Burt's  return)  has  been  made  for  the 
number  of  those  who,  being  under  60  years  of  age,  were  returned  as  not-able-bodied. 
A  fair  basis  of  comparison  throughout  the  40  years  1851  and  1891  has  thus  been 
obtained.  The  figures  are  for  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 

3  H  2 
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pauperised,  with  the  result  that  in  old  age  there  is  a  large  decrease 
of  pauperism.  It  follows  that  if  this  movement  continues  a  lesser 
pauperism  in  old  age  must  naturally  ensue.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  now  all  except  a  fifth  of  those  over  65  and  all 
except  about  a  seventh  of  those  above  60  do  not  receive  poor 
relief. 

The  figures  indeed  are  an  expression  of  the  social  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  forty  years,  and  is  still  active.  Very  many 
men  now  65  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  When  they  came 
of  age  there  was  no  complete  system  of  elementary  education. 
Wages  were  much  lower.  Prices  were  much  higher.  Taking  whole- 
sale prices  twelve  shillings  in  1875  would  in  1892  have  a  purchase 
power  of  about  fifteen  shillings.  Food  is  very  much  cheaper.  Since 
the  Education  Act  of  1893  nearly  two  millions  a  year  formerly 
received  in  school  fees  has  been  remitted  to  the  working  classes.  A 
recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  that  in  the  principal 
industries  45,000£.  a  week  more  was  being  paid  in  wages  in  1897  as 
against  1896.  The  cumulative  argument  in  favour  of  continued 
progress  is  thus  extremely  strong — provided  that  the  character  of 
the  nation  does  not  deteriorate,  and  the  administration  does  not 
become  markedly  worse. 

The  schemes,  however,  are  advocated  in  spite  of  these  facts.  Some 
of  the  most  frequent  arguments  in  favour  of  them  may  be  noted. 
Some  are  very  evident  fallacies. 

The  Poor  Law  is  '  based  on  the  principle  of  punishments  in  the 
way  of  hardships.'  So  said  the  opener  of  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1894;  and 'from  this  large  conclusions  are  drawn. 
Formerly,  it  is  said, '  drastic  measures '  may  have  been  necessary.  Now 
they  are  not ;  and,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Poor  Law  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  punishments,  there  is  a  claim  on  the  part  of  working 
men  for  the  alternative — namely,  for  the  rewards — to  which  they  are 
entitled  for  not  going  on  the  rates.  Thus,  according  to  this  argu- 
ment, the  community  is  their  debtor.  They  might  have  become 
paupers,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  It  follows  that  they  ought  to 
be  rewarded ;  and  their  reward  may  well  be  a  State  pension. 

But  the  Poor  Law  is  not  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
No  member  of  the  community,  as  such,  has  any  claim  upon  it  either 
for  relief  wrapped  up  in  penalties,  or  pensions  paraded  as  rewards. 
The  community  does  not  say  to  its  members:  Self-support  is  a 
virtue  which  entitles  the  owner  to  pecuniary  consideration,  and  the 
absence  of  it  is  the  sign  of  a  want  of  virtue  which  entitles  him  to  the 
bread  and  water  of  affliction.  The  community  does  not  treat  self- 
support  as  a  virtue  more  than,  for  instance,  obedience  to  the  laws. 
It  expects  it  of  every  one.  Hence  no  claim  on  the  State  arises, 
whether  a  man  provides  for  the  future  or  not.  The  matter  is 
private ;  and  the  reward,  if  he  decides  rightly,  is  his  private  reward. 
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So,  if  lie  does  not  provide  for  himself,  the  penalty  is  his  own  and  not 
the  State's.  All  that  the  community  says  is  that,  if  he  is  destitute, 
he  may  have  relief  under  certain  conditions. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  an  injustice  even  in  this.  A  man  who  has 
squandered  his  wages  or  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  may,  as  soon  as 
he  is  destitute,  get  outdoor  relief,  or,  say,  half  a  crown  a  week  ;  and 
the  man  who  is  providing  for  himself  is  quick  to  argue :  '  I  don't  see 
why  such  a  man  should  have  half  a  crown  a  week  ;  he  has  had  as  good 
a  wage  as  myself,  but  he  just  spent  it  all  as  it  came.'  The  relief 
reduced  to  terms  of  money  seems  to  be  a  reward  and  an  unjust 
reward.  Nevertheless  the  injustice  will  not  be  mended  by  the  State 
giving  half  a  crown  to  every  one.  The  man  who  has  spent  without 
forethought  will  in  that  case  still  have  his  half-crown  undeservedly ; 
and  the  man  who  has  spent  with  forethought  will  have  half  a  crown 
not  because  he  actually  wants  it,  but  because  he  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  compensation,  not  for  damage  done  to  himself,  but  for 
favours  unjustly  conferred  on  others. 

In  truth,  if  relief  is  to  be  taken  as  a  reward,  which  of  course  it  is 
not,  there  is  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  Only  good  administration 
can  make  a  system  of  State  relief  just.  The  man  who  depends  on 
the  community  should  not  have  his  relief  on  conditions  that  make  it 
seem  to  his  fellows  a  reward,  or  allow  of  its  being  so  appreciated  by 
him.  Bad  administration  gives  a  system  of  poor  relief  the  character 
of  a  system  of  rewards. 

The  whole  argument  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  virtue  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  so  much  money's  worth.  The  pauper  gets  his 
half-crown  a  week  because  he  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  destitute. 
This  half-crown  a  week  is  then  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  another  half- 
crown,  a  potential  half-crown,  which  the  careful  man  does  not  actually 
require  or  claim  from  the  State.  And  to  it  the  politician  is  asked  to 
clap  on  another  half-crown  by  way  of  reward.  Thus  all  parties  agree 
that  virtue  is  not  its  own  reward,  and  with  the  true  instinct  of  the 
falsely  democratic  mind  they  are  ready  to  use  public  funds  as  the 
reward  of  private  exertions.  Goodness  without  the  golden  light  of 
money  shining  upon  it  is  only  the  pale  ghost  of  the  goodness  that  in 
their  eyes  is  worth  having. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  poor  relief  or  grants  from  the  community 
do  not  pauperise,  but  discrimination  does.  To  use  Mr.  Lionel  Holland's 
words  :  '  There  can  be  no  pauperism  where  there  is  no  discrimination.' 
Yet  many  of  those  who  use  this  argument  would  in  some  way  dis- 
criminate, for  they  would  exclude  from  relief  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  a  friendly  society  or  those  who  paid  income  tax.  They  mean 
indeed  that  where  a  self-acting  test  of  some  kind  is  introduced  there 
is  no  pauperism,  though  this  definition  would  include,  if  pressed,  an 
equal  offer  of  '  the  house '  to  all  parties,  a  course  of  which  they  would 
no  doubt  greatly  disapprove.  There  is,  in  truth,  speaking  generally, 
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always  some  sense  of  disparagement  connected  with  pauperism  or 
dependence.  Popular  thought  shows  this  at  every  turn.  And  to  say 
that  the  disparagement  would  disappear  if  there  were  no  discrimina- 
tion, if  all  were  paupers,  or  all  were  recipients  of  State  bounty,  is  only 
to  argue  like  the  fox  that  lost  his  tail.  It  is  to  make  taillessness  or 
loss  of  independence  the  fashion ;  but  it  is  not  to  undo  the  damage 
of  the  want  of  either. 

In  general  support  of  this  contention  one  very  popular  argument 
is  used.  The  State  allowance  to  a  working-man  is  not  a  gift,  but  a 
pension  earned  and  payable  like  the  pension  of  a  public  servant. 
The  conditions  of  labour  have  become  harder.  Men  earn  a  higher 
wage  during  their  prime,  but  have  to  retire  from  work  sooner.  The 
Trades  Union  rules  and  the  press  of  competition  alike  have  this 
effect,  it  is  stated.  There  is  the  more  need  therefore  of  the  pension. 

Were  this  view  adopted,  and  the  State  were  to  treat  ordinary  work- 
men as  if  they  were  public  servants,  it  would  by  implication  at  least 
be  a  contracting  party  in  every  private  agreement  for  wages  or 
remuneration.  It  would  give  an  assurance,  both  to  masters  and  men, 
that  in  the  settlement  of  wages  they  would  be  entitled,  especially 
after  middle  life  or  as  old  age  approached,  to  disregard  any  but 
limited  and  more  immediate  wants.  The  pension  guaranteed  at 
a  certain  age  would  justify  a  smaller  wage,  diminished  foresight, 
and  less  exertion.  No  part  of  the  Report  of  the  recent  Commission  is 
more  valuable  than  their  criticism  of  schemes  from  this  standpoint. 
They  show  clearly  that  the  effect  of  a  pension  scheme  must  be  an 
abatement  in  the  effort  to  make  provision  for  old  age  to  the  extent  of 
the  pension,  and  that  to  the  same  extent  is  it  likely  to  affect  the  rate 
of  wages  for  the  worse.  Moreover,  as  a  counterweight,  no  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  likely  to  follow. 
At  the  utmost  there  might  be  a  small  reduction  in  the  two  and  a  half 
millions  now  spent  in  out-relief,  out  of  a  total  Poor  Law  budget  of 
more  than  eight  millions  and  a  half.  The  experience  of  Germany, 
which  is  of  no  value  for  England  on  many  points,  is  pertinent  here, 
and  appears  to  prove  that  no  material  reduction  can  be  expected. 

Another  argument  for  pensions  is  that  a  strict  administration  of 
poor  relief  is  desirable,  but  that  the  guardians  under  the  new  franchise 
will  not  administer  strictly.  This  may  prove  to  be  so.  But  if  it  be, 
the  reforms  which  should  be  made  should  be  Poor  Law,  not  pension, 
reforms.  No  guarantee  can  be  given  by  the  State  that  on  the  intro- 
duction of  pensions  out-relief  will  be  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  the 
country  may  find  that  it  has  to  suffer  at  one  and  the  same  time  from 
increased  pensions  and  increased  relief.  Feeble  administration  may 
produce  both  at  an  astonishing  rate  of  progression.  If,  therefore,  the 
country  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Poor  Law  system,  would  it  not  be  well 
that  it  should  reconsider  that,  rather  than  overlay  it  with  a  Poor 
Man's  Pension  system  ? 
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In  one  quarter  at  any  rate — pension  scheme  or  no  pension 
scheme — much  might  be  done.  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1894 
has  placed  the  administration  of  parochial  endowed  charities  in  the 
hands  of  the  parish  councils.  For  old  age  pensions  and  for  doles 
there  is,  according  to  the  last  return,  an  income  of  at  least  930,000£. 
a  year.  The  principles  and  methods  of  charity  are  now  no  longer 
vague  and  unsettled,  but  are  fairly  denned  and  are  becoming  year 
by  year  better  understood.  Such  a  sum  administered  in  accordance 
with  them,  in  association  with  personal  charity  and  in  supplementation 
of  further  voluntary  aid  from  relations,  employers,  and  others,  would 
meet  all  those  cases  in  which  it  seems  a  hardship  that  application 
should  have  to  be  made  to  the  Poor  Law.  The  sum  available  from 
endowed  charities  might  indeed  be  doubled  or  trebled  if  necessary 
from  aid  received  from  other  sources  ;  and  it  should  be  noticed,  too, 
that  the  tendency  to  bequeath  sums  for  charitable  purposes,  so  far  from 
becoming  extinct,  as  some  have  anticipated,  seems  to  grow  stronger 
year  by  year.  It  represents  a  social"  instinct  which  should  not  be 
ignored  but  turned  to  good  social  purposes.  The  plan  here  suggested 
has  been  adopted  in  London  with  success,  and  could  no  doubt  be 
introduced  elsewhere.  The  endowments  are  considerable  in  almost 
every  county.  In  some  they  are  very  large.  Devonshire  has  1 3,OOOZ. 
a  year;  Suffolk  14.000L  a  year.  Acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  councils  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  preparing  a  new 
digest  of  these  charities.  Thus  the  latest  information  on  the  subject 
is  being  collected.  Of  many  of  the  parish  councils  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  is  a  member,  and  if  he  is  not  he  might  well  be  made  a 
member,  for  the  consideration  and  settlement  of  this  branch  of  work 
solely.  Co-operation  in  regard  to  the  voluntary  charities  of  the 
parish  might  thus  be  insured  ;  and  to  some  extent  the  great  want  of 
parochial  work  in  England — the  absence  of  any  strong  and  active  lay- 
man element  in  the  administration — might  be  made  good.  The  parish 
council  would  thus  become  a  lay  charity  committee  for  the  parish 
organised  on  definite  lines,  and  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions 
of  supervision  and  report.  There  is  nothing  very  showy  about  this 
plan.  There  would  be  no  pretence,  such  as  there  is  in  pension 
schemes,  that  the  aid  granted  is  not  relief.  The  assistance  would 
be  charity.  On  that  ground,  indeed,  objection  may  be  made  to  the 
proposal.  Charity,  no  doubt  it  may  be  said,  is  distrusted  by  working 
men.  That  in  a  great  degree  is  true.  Could  it  be  otherwise  at  the 
present  time  ?  They  have  had  no  part  in  charitable  administration 
hitherto.  How  should  they  do  otherwise  than  resent  its  arbitrariness  ? 
The  Act  of  1894  has  given  them,  or  rather  their  representatives,  a 
status  as  administrators  :  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  results  of  the 
change,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  administration  of  charity  by 
parish  councils  is  sure  to  fail  unless  it  be  further  developed  and 
organised.  If  that  be  done,  however,  a  new  element  may  be  intro- 
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duced  into  English  administration,  that  may  in  time  meet  the 
demand  for  assistance  from  some  other  source  than  the  Poor  Law  in 
all  cases  of  special  hardship  or  difficulty. 

The  Friendly  Societies  are  the  other  centre  round  which  discus- 
sion turns.  Slowly  they  have  fought  their  way  to  better  administra- 
tion. At  each  step  the  deliberative  and  administrative  ability  of 
their  members  has  increased.  They  now  represent  a  very  large 
capital  and  millions  of  members,  and  year  by  year  they  are  reaching 
a  higher  standard  of  actuarial  soundness.  Their  members  seldom 
become  paupers,  and  are  drawn  from  all  ranks  of  the  working  or 
labouring  classes.  Of  late  they  have  made  great  efforts  to  increase 
the  number  of  lodges  for  women  ;  and,  setting  out  to  provide  for  their 
members  in  sickness  only,  they  are  likely  by  degrees  to  be  able  to 
assist  them  to  provide  for  old  age,  so  far  as  direct  pecuniary  provision 
for  that  purpose  is  necessary.  They  are  a  power  in  the  State,  and 
they  receive  the  flattering  attention  of  politicians.  Accordingly  they 
are  in  a  critical  and  dangerous  position. 

It  was  obvious  that  to  gain  the  adhesion  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
to  a  pension  scheme  was  practically  to  carry  the  scheme ;  and  hence, 
very  naturally,  they  have  been  proposed  as  the  centre  and  nucleus  of 
such  plans.  The  suggestion,  too,  has  been  attractive  to  some  of  the 
members  of  these  societies.  A  State  pension  conditional  on 
membership  would,  they  have  thought,  act  as  an  inducement  to  men 
to  join  them,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  bonus 
on  thrift  or  saving  will  have  the  effect  its  advocates  assume.  Sick- 
ness would  thus  be  provided  for  to  a  larger  extent  by  voluntary 
insurance,  and  old  age  would  be  cared  for  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State. 
Further  it  was  suggested  that  as  members  would  not  be  required  to 
continue  to  pay  for  sick  benefit  after  65,  their  sick  benefit  after  that 
age  might  be  commuted;  and  from  this  source  a  sum  might  be 
raised  to  provide  half  a  crown  a  week  to  meet  a  second  half- 
crown  furnished  by  the  State.  But  the  commutation,  the  Committee 
point  out,  would  not  produce  enough  for  this  purpose ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  Friendly  Society  fund  from  which  it  might  be  paid.  Ac- 
cordingly if  the  Friendly  Societies  are  to  be  the  centre  of  any  pension 
scheme,  the  State  pension  must  amount  to  five  shillings  a  week, 
payable  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  recipients  are  members.  This 
scheme  only  remains  in  the  field. 

Here,  however,  intervenes  a  further  criticism  of  the  recent  Com- 
mittee. They  lay  down  the  following  tests  of  any  proposal.  Will  it 
apply  to  the  population  generally  ?  Will  it  promote  habits  of  thrift  ? 
Will  it  influence  the  Friendly  Societies  for  good  ?  On  a  negative 
conclusion  on  these  points  they  set  aside  this  and  other  schemes  sub- 
mitted to  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Friendly  Societies  they  show  that 
the  proposal  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number,  as  contrasted 
with  the  whole  industrial  population  ;  that  it  will  tend  to  put  a  h'mit 
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on  savings,  to  promote  them  only  to  a  modified  and  partial  degree — a 
degree  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State — and  that 
it  will  lead  inevitably  to  the  control  of  the  societies  by  the  State. 
Such  a  conclusion  can  hardly  be  other  than  final.  If  it  be  sound,  as 
it  appears  to  be,  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  pensions  in  connection 
with  Friendly  Societies  would  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  scheme  might  be  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  would  appear  to  evade  these  difficulties. 
To  what  extremes  the  advocates  of  pensions  in  that  House  will  push 
their  statements  we  have  seen.  They  could  not  well  mistake  the 
issues  more  completely  than  they  have  done  already.  If  five  shillings 
a  week  is  to  be  had  for  nothing  or  very  little,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  mass  of  the  working  class  will  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  accepting  it.  A  first  step  has  been  taken  in  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  to  adjust  the  burden  of  one  series  of  chances — 
those  relating  to  accidents — by  throwing  its  weight  principally  on 
the  employer.  How  this  will  work  out  it  cannot  yet  be  ascertained. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  older  men  may  find  themselves  excluded  from 
employment,  owing  to  the  greater  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed 
and  the  greater  cost  of  the  insurance  in  their  case ;  and  the  result 
may  then  be  a  greater  demand  for  old  age  pensions — for  politicians 
seldom  realise  the  ultimate  results  of  their  intervention,  and  inter- 
ference begets  interference.  A  new  system  may  in  fact  be  intro- 
duced with  the  least  appearance  of  innovation.  Eesponsibility  may 
be  transferred  from  the  individual  to  the  community,  and  if  the  bias 
be  once  set  in  that  direction,  the  movement  will  not  stop.  No  large 
annual  expenditure  of  money  would  at  first  be  proposed,  but  a  small 
grant  towards  a  social  experiment ;  but  experiment  it  would  not  be. 
From  that  first  step  there  would  be  no  return.  If  Friendly  Societies' 
men  of  a  certain  standing  are  to  have  the  five  shillings  a  week,  others 
will  demand  it,  and  no  doubt  demand  it  successfully,  till  something 
like  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme  is  carried,  and  an  Income  Equalisa- 
tion Scheme  is  put  in  force,  for  the  transfer  of  some  twelve  millions 
a  year  from  one  class  to  another.  The  effect  of  new  social  measures, 
as  Poor  Law  experience  shows,  does  not  appear,  or  at  least  become 
generally  recognised,  till  nearly  a  generation  has  passed;  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  is  easily  cheated  by  the  favourite  device 
of  '  getting  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge ' — truly  a  metaphor  rightly 
applicable  to  those  who  look  upon  them  not  as  equals  and  to  be 
treated  as  open  to  argument,  but  as  a  block-headed  race,  whose 
brains  cannot  take  in  ideas,  but  may  be  split  open  to  admit  them. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  marks  a  pause  in  the  discussion. 
During  this  century  in  the  main  one  political  principle  has  held  its 
ground — that  the  funds  of  the  community  should  be  used  for  its 
common  purposes,  and  should  not  be  used  for  the  endowment  of 
individuals;  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  the 
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individual  should  maintain  himself;  and  that  his  so  doing  tends  to 
give  him  energy,  courage,  foresight,  and  versatility.  This  is  a  clear 
and  salutary  principle,  and  its  application  keeps  public  life  free  from 
the  temptation  of  bribing,  not  individuals  only,  but  classes,  from 
public  funds.  Never  was  the  responsibility  placed  upon  the  demo- 
cracy greater  than  it  now  is.  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1894 
has  given  them  a  new  administrative  status  and  new  functions. 
Never  was  it  more  important  that  they  should  possess  foresight  and 
the  power  of  deliberation.  Probably  no  institutions  have  done  more 
to  educate  the  people  in  this  respect  than  have  the  Friendly  Societies 
by  their  efforts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sick  assurance  and  to 
improve  administration.  Under  Government  control  regulations 
would  take  the  place  of  discussion  and  resolution,  and  bureaucracy 
the  place  of  self-government.  Already  the  Societies  are  obstructed 
greatly  by  the  agitation  for  pensions.  As  one  of  their  own  members 
says  :  '  We  have  been  hampered  because  it  has  been  dangled  before 
our  members  that  the  State  is  only  too  ready  to  step  in  and  give  us 
assistance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  this  world,  and 
our  people  have  said  :  "  If  we  are  going  to  get  it  for  nothing,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  provide  it  for  ourselves." ' 

Is  it  not  possible  for  our  politicians  to  see  that  this  spirit  is  the 
most  inimical  to  an  honest  and  honourable  democracy  that  they  can 
create?  And  can  they  not  leave  the  Friendly  Societies  to  fulfil 
their  mission,  to  meet  new  difficulties  and  new  wants,  as  they  have 
met  the  old,  and  to  continue  to  endow  the  community  with  those 
most  necessary  gifts  of  deliberation  and  social  foresight — gifts  that 
imply  a  tone  and  temper  of  mind  which  Parliament  may  quickly 
undo  and  destroy,  but  which  it  can  never  restore  or  revive  ? 

C.  S.  LOCH. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS 
IN  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES 


THE  charming  volume  on  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in 
Germany,  which  Matthew  Arnold  published  in  1868,  was  prefaced 
by  a  quotation  from  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  whose  statue,  flanked 
by  Alexander  von  Humboldt's,  now  guards  one  side  of  the  portal  of 
the  Koyal  Frederic  William  University  in  Berlin.  '  The  thing  is 
not,'  ran  the  obiter  dictum,  '  to  let  the  schools  and  universities  go  on 
in  a  drowsy  and  impotent  routine  ;  the  thing  is,  to  raise  the  culture 
of  the  nation  ever  higher  and  higher  by  their  means.' 

The  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Arnold  presented  his 
Report  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  have  brought  many 
changes  in  their  train,  and  the  generation  which  has  grown  up  in 
the  interval  has  had  little  temptation  to  fall  into  drowsiness  and 
impotence.  Under  the  present  reign  especially,  Germany  has  been 
spreading  along  the  highways  of  commerce  and  empire  with  irresis- 
tible resolution.  Within  the  federation  itself  a  centripetal  force  is 
at  work  which  is  affecting  the  States  even  south  of  the  Maine,  till 
Berlin  has  become  a  Welthauptstadt,  a  capital  among  the  capitals  of 
the  world,  conscious  of  her  strength  and  fully  capable  of  using  it. 
Between  the  overgrown  barracks,  set  in  a  plain,  and  the  sovereign 
city  of  Imperial  Germany  there  lie  the  two  great  eras  which  have 
succeeded  the  victory  over  France — the  Bismarckian  era  of  union, 
and  the  era  of  expansion  under  the  Emperor  William  the  Second. 
Both  have  tended  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Berlin.  The  stream  of 
creative  invention  has  turned  aside  from  the  minor  kingdoms  and 
duchies,  and  the  long  line  of  princes  who  made  of  their  provincial 
Courts  Imperial  seats  of  culture  is  gradually  coming  to  an  end. 
Berlin  is  still  the  nouveau  riche  among  the  patrons  of  art,  the  latest 
phase  of  '  that  bright  dream  of  commonwealths,  each  city  a  starlike 
seat  of  rival  glory.'  But  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse  is  upon  them. 
Their  most  notable  movements  bear  the  impress  of  an  Imperial 
stamp.  From  Prussia  the  law  goes  forth,  and  the  word  of  the  ruler 
from  Berlin. 

It  follows  that  the  conception  of  national  culture  must  also  have 
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suffered  a  change.  The  young  German  of  to-day  has  to  be  educated 
to  quite  different  duties  and  ambitions  from  those  which  sufficed  for 
the  young  Prussian,  Saxon,  Bavarian,  or  Westphalian  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  visited  thirty  years  ago.  His  mental  equipment  must  com- 
prise those  signs  of  union  and  expansion  under  which  his  country 
had  developed.  It  is  not  enough  to  build  engines  in  Dortmund,  to 
worship  Goethe  in  Weimar,  to  paint  pictures  in  Munich,  to  tread 
grapes  on  the  Ehine.  The  German  eagle  has  planted  his  talons 
deep  in  the  united  Fatherland,  and  we  are  taught  that  on  his  wings 
is  commerce,  and  in  his  flight  is  peace.  The  Emperor  has  given  us 
his  word  for  it  over  and  over  again.  In  his  remarkable  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  Higher  Education  Conference  in  December,  1890, 
his  Majesty  said :  '  We  must  found  our  gymnasiums  on  a  German 
basis.  We  want  to  train  young  national  Germans,  not  young  Greeks 
and  Eomans.  .  .  The  boy  who  can  write  a  faultless  German  essay 
when  he  leaves  school  need  have  no  anxiety  as  to  his  degree  of 
culture  nor  as  to  his  future  success.'  And  in  closing  the  Conference, 
his  Majesty  added  :  '  Hitherto,  if  I  may  say  so,  our  way  has  led  over 
Thermopylae  and  Cannae  to  Kossbach  and  Vionville.  I  am  leading 
the  youth  of  Germany  back  from  Sedan  and  Gravelotte,  over  Leuthen 
and  Kossbach  to  Mantinea  and  Thermopylae.'  '  We  live  under  the 
sign  of  intercourse,'  is  a  well-known  Imperial  epigram,  and  his 
Majesty  had  capped  it  himself  by  adding,  'We  must  grasp  the 
trident  in  our  fist.'  It  was  in  1893  that  the  Emperor  prayed  :  '  May 
Bremen's  commerce  unfold  in  the  shadow  of  peace  !  May  it  flourish 
and  prosper  in  the  revival  of  the  great  days  of  the  Hansa  of  old,  of 
whose  motto  we  must  one  and  all  be  mindful  if  we  are  to  move  for- 
ward through  the  markets  of  the  world  :  Navigare  necesse  est,  vivere 
non  est  necesse  I '  Three  years  later  we  find  his  Majesty  saying : 
'  The  German  Empire  has  become  a  world-empire.  Thousands  of  our 
countrymen  live  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  German  goods,  German 
learning,  German  industry  fare  in  all  ways  across  the  ocean.  Their 
value  is  counted  in  thousands  of  millions.  Your  duty  it  is  to  help 
me  knit  this  greater  Empire  to  the  Empire  at  home,'  and  it  should 
have  been  accordingly  with  no  great  sense  of  surprise  that  we  heard 
the  Emperor  address  the  Deputies  at  the  opening  of  the  last  Session 
of  the  Keichstag :  '  I  beseech  you  to  stand  by  me  in  the  endeavour 
to  maintain  in  strength  the  honour  of  the  Empire  abroad,  on  behalf 
of  which  I  have  not  hesitated  to  stake  my  only  brother.'  For  it  was 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  generation  since  the  war,  which  was 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  historical  speech  at  Kiel  last 
December : — 

My  dear  Henry, — Your  voyage  and  your  task  involve  no  new  departure.  They 
are  the  logical  consequences  of  the  policy  which  was  established  by  my  revered 
grandfather  and  his  great  Chancellor.  ...  It  is  my  duty  to  follow  the  new  German 
Hansa,  and  to  extend  to  it  the  protection  which  it  may  justly  claim  from  Emperor 
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and  Realm.  .  .  .  The  old  Hansa  fell,  and  had  to  fall,  because  it  lacked  the  Imperial 
protection.  We  have  altered  all  that.  The  first  condition,  the  German  Empire  ? 
has  been  created ;  German  commerce,  the  second  condition,  is  flourishing  and 
developing.  .  .  .  Empire  is  sea-power,  and  sea-power  and  empire  supplement  one 
another,  so  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.' 

The  pursuit  of  trade  and  science  in  an  age  of  peace,  under  the 
benevolent  and  sleepless  eye  of  a  single  ruler  in  Pan-Grermania — 
this,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  is  the  ideal  which  the  State  of 
Prussia  commends  to  its  university  rectors  to  guide  them  in  their 
task  of  educating  the  young.  It  represents  a  far-reaching  change  in 
the  conception  of  the  culture  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  only  that 
sundry  tracts  in  Africa  and  some  square  miles  on  the  Yellow  Sea  are 
marked  '  Deutsch  '  on  the  schoolboys'  maps.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
flourish  with  which  their  history  books  close  unfolds  into  the  promise 
of  a  greater  Germany  across  the  sea.  It  takes  various  meanings  in 
different  spheres,  for  it  enters  into  every  department  of  life  ;  but  in  the 
university  politics  of  Prussia  it  represents,  first,  a  contraction  of  the 
old  Lehrfreiheit,  and,  secondly,  the  intrusion  of  the  commercial  and 
material  idea.  It  would  be  unjust  to  suggest  that  the  level  of 
Humboldt's  aspiration, '  to  raise  the  culture  of  the  nation  ever  higher 
and  higher  by  their  means,'  should  be  measured  to-day  by  trade 
statistics.  But  it  may  be  stated  with  perfect  fairness  that  the 
industrial  idea,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  affected  the  universities 
at  several  points.  It  may  enter  directly,  as  in  the  constant  erection 
of  chemical  laboratories  in  the  State  Technical  Colleges,  where 
experts  are  trained  with  a  special  view  to  the  advancement  of  Grerman 
commerce.1  It  may  enter  indirectly,  by  a  circuitous  route,  reflected 
from  the  development  of  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  State,  in 
the  growth  of  social  problems,  and  the  phenomenon  of  Kaiheder- 
sozialismus.  If  we  compare,  for  instance,  the  lecture  list  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  Berlin  University,  1865-6,  which  was 
appended  to  Matthew  Arnold's  volume,  with  the  same  list  for 
the  summer  term  of  1898,  we  shall  discover  a  distinct  increase 
in  the  number  of  courses  in  practical  questions  of  Political 
Economy.  Thirty  years  ago  the  professors  devoted  thirteen  hours  a 

1  There  are,  I  believe,  about  4,000  technical  chemists  in  Germany  who  have  enjoyed 
a  university  education.  They  are  distributed  as  follows :  Great  chemical  industry, 
220 ;  artificial  manure  factories,  90 ;  explosives  factories,  50 ;  petroleum  works,  50 ; 
anorganic  chemical  preparatives,  250  ;  organic  chemicals  and  dye-works,  1,000 ;  beet- 
root sugar  factories,  300  ;  nutritious  foods,  50 ;  tanneries,  &c.,  100  ;  foundries,  400 ; 
other  industries  (roughly),  390;  laboratories  and  agricultural  trial  stations,  700; 
civil  service,  100 ;  apothecaries,  200  ;  technical  college  assistants,  subsequently  tech- 
nical chemists,  100 ;  in  all,  4,000.  An  agitation  is  now  on  foot  to  submit  these  men 
to  a  State  examination  and  diploma.  Meanwhile,  the  members  of  H.M.  Commission 
who  visited  Germany  in  1896, « with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  recent  progress  of 
technical  education  in  that  country,'  drew  special  attention  in  their  report  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  to  German  success  hi  chemical  manufacturing  industries,  and  the 
dependence  of  such  success  on  the  researches  of  chemical  experts  employed  in  the 
works. 
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week  to  the  study  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  adding  eight  hours  for 
the  theory  and  science  of  finance,  and  supplementing  their  instruc- 
tion by  a  single  series  of  lectures  by  a  Privatdocent.  In  the  time 
table  for  last  term,  the  number  of  hours  is  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  range  of  inquiry  is  extended.  Besides  the  usual  encyclopedic 
courses,  it  includes  a  variety  of  special  subjects,  such  as  Labour 
Eights  in  Germany — Germany,  Europe,  and  Asia — Currency  Pro 
blems — Social  Protective  Legislation  in  the  German  Empire — 
Economic  Meaning  of  Machinery,  and  so  forth,  until  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  Humboldt's  test  for  the  universities  has 
undergone  an  Imperial  '  sea  change '  in  the  interval.  '  Empire  is 
sea-power,'  cried  the  Emperor,  and  the  professors  have  responded  to 
the  call.  We  may  be  excused,  perhaps,  if  we  are  less  ready  to  apply 
the  test  to-day.  Culture,  at  its  best,  is  difficult  to  measure,  and 
many  follies  are  committed  in  its  name.  Culture  breeds  the  Prussian 
JDissidenten,  and  culture  demands  their  legislative  control.  It  is 
culture  which  supplies  the  German  working-man  with  text  and  verse, 
from  Socrates  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  defence  of  his  Socialist  creed  ; 
and  culture  induces  the  East-Elbian  landowner  to  shut  up  the  night 
schools  on  his  estate,  on  the  ground  that  learning  makes  discontent. 
Culture  is  progress  or  culture  is  reaction,  according  to  the  perspective 
which  is  chosen  ;  for  education  in  Germany  turns  on  a  semi-political 
pivot,  and  those  who  are  gleaning  in  Matthew  Arnold's  fields  must 
leave  time  to  measure  the  harvest.  It  might  even  prejudice  the 
inquiry  if  we  paused  to  remark  the  growing  materialisation  of 
thought  and  living  in  Berlin. 

One  fact,  at  any  rate,  may  be  stated  without  a  qualifying  clause. 
The  German  universities  are  hampered  by  want  of  private  means. 
It  is  not  that  the  States  are  illiberal  when  they  see  clear  value  for  their 
money ;  but  they  are  certainly  shy  of  experimental  expenditure,  and 
are  satisfied  to  allow  private  enterprise  to  show  the  way.  If  an  English 
optimist  were  asked  what  was  the  greatest  contribution  which  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  made  of  late  years  towards  the  cultivation  of 
Demos,  the  magic  word  '  extension '  would  leap  unbidden  to  his  lips. 
It  is,  in  sober  fact,  a  contagious  idea,  this  thought  of  the  Alma 
Mater  extending  her  lovely  arms,  and  becoming  a  fond  stepmother 
to  the  multitude.  The  enthusiasm  was  caught  up  in  Germany, 
where  the  intellectual  gap  between  a  university  training  and  its 
absence  is  less  clearly  matched  by  the  social  distinction  which  we 
commonly  take  the  privilege  to  confer.  Volkshochschulkursen — 
popular  university  courses — as  the  system  came  to  be  called  in  the 
Fatherland,  were  established  at  various  centres  with  various  degrees 
of  success.  At  the  start,  in  every  instance,  the  State  university 
professors  had  to  fight  for  the  cause  against  the  State  ;  and  in  every 
instance  the  movement  was  restricted  by  the  lack  of  adequate  funds. 
The  history  of  the  Munich  branch  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  instance. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1896,  Professor  L.  Brentano  was  President  of  the 
Volkshochschulverein,  and  descended  from  his  chair  of  Economics  to 
talk  capital  and  labour  to  classes  of  tradesmen  and  artisans.  He  was 
supported  by  his  university  colleagues,  and  by  the  Municipality  of 
Munich ;  but  the  Bavarian  Government  refused  to  recognise  the 
movement,  and  withheld  the  loan  of  the  university  lecture  rooms  with 
their  various  fittings  and  appliances.  The  Eoyal  Institute  of  Hygiene 
lent  a  laboratory,  but  charged  a  very  high  rental.  The  Bavarian 
Minister  of  Instruction  declined  to  endorse  the  recommendation  of 
the  Director  of  the  Technical  College,  who  was  willing  to  place  his 
drawing  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  the  '  Popularisers.'  The 
Physical  and  Chemical  courses  had  to  contend  with  similar  defici- 
encies. Nevertheless,  Professor  Brentano  had  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  his  experiment.  Nearly  1,500  people,  of  whom  about  a 
thousand  were  males,  attended  the  lectures  in  one  session,  with  an 
average  of  three  hours  a  head.  Artisans  and  small  shopkeepers 
made  up  more  than  half  of  the  roll,  and  are  said  to  have  followed 
the  instruction  with  regularity  and  intelligence.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  that  the  future  of  the  cause 
would  suffer  unless  the  Government  were  conciliated.  Its  success 
had  been  considerable,  and  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  it,  but  its 
survival  was  imperilled  by  the  frown  of  the  Bavarian  authorities. 
The  Privatdozenten  were  nervous  of  continuing  to  give  lectures, 
lest  their  contumacy  should  affect  their  chances  of  promotion,  and 
it  seemed  to  the  leader  of  the  movement  that  the  time  had  come 
for  his  withdrawal.  Professor  Brentano,  accordingly,  resigned  his 
office  as  president,  and  thus  smoothed  the  way  for  the  State  to 
reconsider  its  opposition.  His  loyal  action  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  last  winter's  popular  courses  were  conducted  with  the  Ministerial 
sanction.  The  classes  were  again  very  fully  attended,  though 
perhaps  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  working-men. 
The  Municipality  has  now  put  a  fine  lecture-room  at  the  Association's 
disposal,  and  subscriptions  are  being  solicited  for  the  Physical  and 
Chemical  departments.  But  contrast  this  experience,  which  occurred 
in  a  South  German  State,  and  which  can  be  repeated  from  Zurich, 
Leipzig,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  and  other  university  cities,  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  Extensionists  in  England.  Oxford,  in  the  long 
vacation,  is  delivered  over  into  their  hands,  and  '  a  mere  don,'  in  his 
entertaining  book,  is  only  half  jesting  when  he  remarks  that  they 
'  speculate  on  the  future  when  they — the  real  university,  as  they  say 
— will  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  an  unenlightened  generation 
which  is  wasting  its  great  opportunities.' 

In  Berlin  itself,  the  State  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
refusing.  Its  servants,  the  professors,  are  still  divided  on  the  subject, 
and  the  University  Senate,  which  has  debated  it  more  than  once,  has 
always  negatived  the  reform.  The  minority,  which  is  in  favour  of 
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the  Extension  movement,  includes  such,  men  as  Mommsen,  the 
historian ;  Von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorf,  his  son-in-law,  the  prophet 
among  the  Sauls  in  his  own  order  of  Junkers ;  Schmoller  and  Wagner, 
the  economists  and  ex-rectors,  the  latter  of  whom  once  shocked  the 
estates  of  the  realm  by  addressing  a  meeting  of  coal-miners ;  Alois 
Brandl,  the  Anglophil  in  the  chair  of  English  Literature,  and  others 
less  publicly  known.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  the  battle 
would  be  won  even  if  the  Senate  were  converted.  The  State  would 
still  refuse  the  money,  and  the  solution  suggested  to  the  present 
writer  by  Professor  Mommsen  himself  does  not  seem  likely  of  fulfil- 
ment. It  was  that  some  wealthy  American  should  return  practical 
thanks  for  the  facilities  of  study  which  are  extended  to  his  country- 
men and  countrywomen  in  Berlin,  by  endowing  the  University 
Extension.  Failing  this  heroic  remedy,  there  are  meanwhile  certain 
private  associations,  enjoying  municipal  subvention,  which  cater  for 
the  higher  instruction  of  the  multitude.  The  place  of  honour  is  held 
by  a  VolkshochscJiule,  called  by  the  name  of  the  author  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  ideal.  The  Humboldt-Akademie,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1898, 
had  2,360  students  on  its  register,  against  1,824  in  the  same  term  last 
year.  They  were  distributed  over  eighty-one  lecture-cycles  against 
the  seventy  of  the  previous  year.  The  courses  are  held  in  five  centres 
of  Berlin  (during  the  summer  months  only  in  three),  and  the  hours 
are  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  convenience  of  the  students 
themselves.  The  fees  of  the  Akademie  are  extremely  moderate — be- 
tween three  and  five  marks  a  term  for  each  complete  course — and  its 
programme  embraces  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  from  the 
elements  of  Kussian  grammar  to  Henrik  Ibsen's  works,  from  the 
psychology  of  handwriting  to  early  Italian  Art. 

Private  enterprise  may  go  far,  as  these  experiments  serve  to  show, 
but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  it  can  make  permanent 
headway  against  the  opposition  of  the  State.  An  enthusiastic  teacher, 
Professor  August  Forel,  of  Zurich,  is  inclined  to  regard  the  attractions 
of  the  beer-table  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  People's  University. 
'  By  a  proper  popularisation  of  knowledge,'  he  writes,  '  people  will  not 
only  acquire  a  training  in  thought,  but  a  lesson  in  good-manners  too,' 
and  '  the  cultivation  of  memory  and  seat-leather,'  he  believes,  will 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  learning  no  less  than  to  its  distribution. 
This  may  well  be  the  case  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  places  where 
the  attitude  of  the  State  is  one  of  '  benevolent  neutrality.'  In 
Prussia  it  is  otherwise;  and  the  tendency  of  things,  as  has  been  seen, 
is  for  Prussia  to  give  the  law  to  the  Empire.  The  pious  Southerner 
who  thanked  (rod  that  he  was  not  born  a  Prussian  subject,  the  ex- 
Minister  of  Prussia  v/ho  shook  off  his  robes  and  drank  prosperity  to 
the  Fourth  Estate,  are  voices  crying  in  the  desert.  Official  Prussia 
goes  her  way  unheeding,  and  it  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted 
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whether  the  scheme  of  popular  university  courses  has  any  part  in 
the  Eoyal  design  for  turning  his  Empire  into  a  commercial  power  by 
•sea.  I  would  even  venture  further  to  doubt  whether  the  whole  series 
of  British  precedent  in  this  respect — Free  Public  Libraries,  Univer- 
sity Extension,  University  Settlements,  and  so  forth— is  destined  to 
enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Royal  approval  in  Prussia.  Civic  municipali- 
ties can  do  something,  but  the  Burgomaster  of  Berlin,  who  retires  in 
October,  is  lately  supposed  to  have  convinced  himself  that  it  is  a 
thankless  task  to  be  formally  independent  of  Royalty,  and  yet  to  be 
conscious  of  its  frown.  Voluntary  endowments  can  do  something, 
but  Berlin  is  not  prolific  of  the  Passmore  Edwards  stock,  and  such 
scions  as  arise  prefer  to  pave  their  way  to  the  Prussian  equivalents  of 
baronetcies  and  knighthoods.  The  Toynbee  movement  flickered  into 
existence  about  three  years  ago,  when  Wagner  was  Rector  in  Berlin, 
and  a  small  band  of  students  was  infected  by  his  example  to  study 
the  social  problem  ab  ovo.  The  present  writer  had  the  honour  of 
attending  the  inaugural  Kneipe,  in  November  1895,  but  where  are 
those  students  now  ?  The  Club  exists,  but  its  reputation  is  nil,  and 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  leading  newspaper  in  Berlin  thun- 
dered for  the  suppression  of  a  poor  little  experiment  in  undergraduate 
journalism,  called  The  Socialistic  Student.  Free  Public  Libraries 
stand  on  a  slightly  different  footing,  but,  like  the  snakes  of  Iceland, 
their  Berlin  annals  need  not  occupy  us  long.  It  has  still  to  be  proved 
that  the  Prussian  authorities  are  well  disposed  towards  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  type.  And,  to  come  back  to  the  kindred  subject  of 
popular  university  courses,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  their 
development  is  following  the  line  of  most  resistance.  Dr.  Bosse 
buttons  up  his  pockets,  and  stands  upon  the  defensive,  and  in  any 
consideration  of  German  university  politics,  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  Instruction  must  be 
of  paramount  interest.  The  universities  are  in  his  hands,  and  no 
manner  of  progress  can  count  on  a  succes  d'estime  which  does  not 
bask  in  his  smile.  His  attitude  seems  to  show  that  the  Extension 
movement  will  not  be  taken  up  by  the  State,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
consider  on  what  objections  his  ill-will  is  based,  and  in  which  direc- 
tions he  will  be  freer  to  advise  the  expenditure  of  public  money  on 
the  true  interests  of  his  department.  For  if  Dr.  Bosse  is  content  to 
stand  upon  the  defensive  in  this  instance,  he  is  able,  when  occasion 
demands,  to  assume  the  offensive  as  well,  and  it  will  be  useful  in  this 
place  to  take  note  of  two  recent  Ministerial  acts,  which  will  assist  our 
comprehension  of  the  Government's  education  policy.  It  is  a  some- 
what thorny  inquiry.  We  are  entering  now  the  burning  region  of 
Kathedersozialismus,  the  adder  in  the  fine  day  of  the  German 
university  system,  and  that  craves  wary  walking. 

There  are  so  many  forms  of  Socialism  in  Germany — the  Red 
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Socialism  of  the  heirs  of  Marx,  the  Cabinet  Socialism  which  went 
out  to  slay  it,  the  Broadcloth  Socialism  which  overthrew  the  slayer 
— that  the  incumbents  of  the  university  chairs  might  well  have 
spared  us  a  private  version  of  their  own.  But  an  empire  cannot  be 
built  without  the  service  of  the  bricklayers,  and  the  professors  who 
are  appointed  to  teach  the  functions  of  the  State  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  remembering  its  humblest  pensioners.  Eeduced  to  its 
elements,  Kathedersozialismus  is  little  more  than  this.  The  State 
says  in  effect,  We  must  multiply  the  courses  in  political  economy 
and  kindred  topics  of  statecraft.  The  professors  reply,  You  may 
bring  us  to  the  class-room,  but  you  cannot  write  our  lectures  for  us. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  multiplication  of  these  courses,  to  which 
attention  was  directed  above,  has  somewhat  defeated  its  purpose. 
Starting  once  more  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  that  empire  is 
sea-power,  and  that  the  German.  States  and  the  Germans  beyond  the 
borders  are  alike  the  subjects  of  a  single  ruler,  devoted  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Imperial  idea  under  the  protection  of  the  eagle's 
wings ;  noting,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  this  conception  of  the 
'  logical  consequence '  of  the  Coronation  of  Versailles  is  not  yet  a 
generation  old ;  remembering,  finally,  that  abstract  theories  of 
government  and  administration  play  a  much  larger  part  in  German 
politics  than  in  our  own  ;  we  thus  arrive  at  some  sense  of  the  import- 
ance which  is  attached  to  the  State  professorships.  The  men  are 
there  to  teach  what  the  State  requires  should  be  learned  as  to  the 
blessings  and  obligations  of  citizenship  in  the  German  Empire  of 
to-day.  Suppose  they  become  suspect,  like  little  copies  of  an 
immortal  prototype,  of  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  young,  by  using 
the  professorial  chairs  for  the  promulgation  of  Socialistic  doctrine,  it 
follows  that  their  appointment  had  better  never  have  been  made. 
We  all  know  the  Royal  attitude  towards  the  Social  Democrats  of 
Germany.  The  army  is  ready  to  march  out  against  them  whenever 
the  word  is  given,  and  the  lynx  eyes  of  a  myriad  of  spies  are  always 
watching  to  detect  the  signs  of  disaffection  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  On  the  Professors  of  Social  Ethics,  accordingly,  a  great 
responsibility  rests.  They  have  to  train  German  youth  at  its  most 
impressionable  age  to  the  orthodox  view  of  this  problem.  How  far 
they  succeed  in  satisfying  the  most  orthodox  party  in  the  State, 
Les  phis  royalistes  que  le  roi,  may  be  judged  by  two  recent  episodes. 
In  the  one  instance,  Dr.  Bosse,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education, 
was  induced  to  correct  the  academic  heresies  of  Professors  Wagner, 
Schmoller,  and  Delbriick,  of  Berlin,  by  summoning  to  that  university 
a  teacher  of  experience  and  practice,  whose  ethics  had  been  gathered 
in  the  realities  of  life,  and  whose  laws  of  political  economy  had  been 
forged  in  the  stress  of  its  application.  The  remedy  miscarried,  as 
such  experiments  will.  Dr.  Reinhold,  of  Wiesbaden,  the  pattern 
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professor  of  the  Government's  choice,  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture 
on  the  27th  of  October  last  year,  and  Dr.  Bosse  had  to  listen  to  his 
definition  of  social  democracy  as  '  a  spiritual  force,  against  which  only 
spiritual  weapons  should  be  employed.  The  workman's  fight  for 
freedom  and  good  wages,'  continued  this  distracting  Professor,  before 
the  biggest  audience  of  students  which  has  been  seen  in  recent 
times,  'is  nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  right  of  individuals, 
nothing  out  of  the  normal  course  of  civilisation  in  the  progress  from 
status  to  contract.'  Poor  Dr.  Bosse !  It  is  the  fashion  in  Prussia, 
when  the  Ministerial  consent  is  refused  to  any  measure  of  reform,  to 
play  upon  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Baron  Stumm,  the  great 
reactionary  captain  of  industry  who  stands  behind  the  throne,  and 
to  say  that  Dr.  Bosse  was  verstummt  (gagged).  It  was  his  duty  now 
to  gag  these  turbulent  teachers,  and  the  second  instance  to  which  I 
have  referred  was  a  more  active  legislative  step.  On  the  7th  of 
May  this  year,  after  three  months'  angry  discussion,  a  Bill  was  passed 
in  the  Prussian  Diet  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  dodores  privatiin 
docentes.  The  Privatdozent,  as  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  thirty  years 
ago, 

is  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  is  the  great  source  of  vigour  and  renovation  to  her 
superior  instruction.  .  .  .  His  main  business  is  as  unlike  the  sterile  business  of  our 
private  tutors  as  possible.2  The  Privatdozent  is  an  assistant  to  the  Professorate, 
.  .  .  and  his  lectures  count  as  professors' lectures  for  those  who  attend  them.  His 
appointment  is  this  wise.  A  distinguished  student  applies  to  be  made  Privatdozent 
in  a  faculty.  He  produces  certain  certificates  and  performs  certain  exercises  before 
two  delegates  named  by  the  faculty,  and  this  is  called  his  Habilitatlon.  If  he  passes, 
the  faculty  names  him  Privatdozent.  The  authorisation  of  the  Minister  is  also 
requisite  for  him,  but  this  follows  his  nomination  by  the  faculty  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  is  then  free  to  lecture  on  any  of  the  subjects  proper  to  his  faculty. 
He  is  on  his  probation,  he  receives  no  salary  whatever,  and  depends  entirely  on  his 
lectures ;  he  has,  therefore,  every  motive  to  exert  himself. 

This  lucid  description  holds  equally  good  to-day.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that  men  of  culture  and  leisure  have  hitherto  been 
attracted  to  these  appointments  who  would  certainly  shrink  from 
placing  themselves  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State.  This, 
nevertheless,  is  the  tendency  of  the  Government  Bill  of  last  session. 
It  transfers  the  balance  of  power  from  the  faculties  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  venia  legendi,  or  right  of  lecturing,  may  in  future  be 
withdrawn  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  not  alone  on  grounds  of 
intellectual  inefficiency,  but  on  account  of  sins  of  opinion  inside  or 
outside  of  the  class-room.  A  Privatdozent,  whatever  his  record  of 
HabUitation,  may  no  longer  express  a  republican  or  anti-monarchical 
sentiment,  even  in  a  place  or  at  a  time  quite  alien  to  his  duties  to  the 


1  The  tutorial  fellows  and  tutors  without  fellowships  at  an  Oxford  college  supply, 
on  a  miniature  scale,  a  close  analogy  to  the  relation  between  professors  and  Privat- 
dozenten. 
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university.  His  political  heresies  are  to  rank  as  disqualifications, 
and  will  render  him  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  State.3  Dr.  Bosse's 
defence  of  the  Bill  was  ingenious,  but  fallacious.  He  contrasted  the 
'  chaotic  confusion '  in  the  status  of  the  Privatdozents  with  the 
disciplinary  system  by  which  the  professors  are  governed,  and  he 
persuaded  himself,  and  tried  to  convince  others,  that  the  present 
measure  conferred  a  direct  boon  on  the  doctores  privatim  docentes  as 
a  class.  But  this  argument  does  not  hold  water.  The  university 
professors  are  in  the  regular  service  of  the  State,  and  they  receive  a 
salary  which  is  entirely  independent  of  their  lectures.  They  enjoy 
their  emoluments  under  certain  traditional  conventions  which  they 
know  that  they  infringe  at  their  peril.  But  the  Privatdozenten,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  relates,  stand  on  a  different  footing,  and  the  con- 
ditions in  which  he  saw  the  springs  of  vigour  and  renovation  must 
inevitably  disappear  when  the  Privatdozent  is  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  without  the  compensation  of  like  privileges.  Their 
ranks  will  be  recruited  by  an  inferior  class  of  men  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  livelihood  will  be  the  first  consideration.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  before  the  Bill  became  law,  it  evoked  a 
protest  signed  by  forty-one  professors,  with  the  venerable  Mommsen 
at  their  head.  A  more  likely  line  of  defence  was  suggested  to  the 
present  writer  by  one  of  the  leading  Kathedersozialisten  themselves. 
He  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  a  part  of  the  campaign  against  that 
movement  in  the  Prussian  universities,  but  he  urged  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  new  law  will  become  a  dead  letter.  The 
bureaucracy  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  outrage  public  opinion  by  making 
full  use  of  its  powers.  An  analogous  statute  has  existed  in  Bavaria 
for  fifty  years  or  more,  and  has  avoided  giving  offence  in  academic 
circles.  It  is  a  purely  protective  measure,  and  Prussia  is  following 
Bavarian  precedent  in  forging  a  weapon  to  hold  in  reserve.  These 
sentiments  carry  the  stamp  of  temperate  conviction,  and,  if  we 
accept  them  as  sound,  it  would  merely  be  idle  prejudice  to  contrast 
the  German  system  with  our  own.  Denison  Maurice  and  Arnold 
Toynbee  are  figures  which  Germany  dreads,  and  Prussia  has  passed 
the  Privatdozenten  Bill  as  a  formal  memorandum  of  its  powers  to 
suppress  the  type.  The  tolerance  of  modern  Oxford,  which  has  even 
embraced  Shelley's  protruding  dome  on  the  High,  is  perhaps  no 

3  The  so-called  '  Arons  Case,'  the  causa  causans  of  the  Privatdozenten  Bill,  may 
be  taken  in  illustration.  A  certain  Dr.  Arons,  a  Social  Democrat  by  political  choice, 
was  appointed  by  the  chemists  of  Berlin  University  to  be  Privatdozent  in  that  faculty. 
His  Hdbilitation  was  signed  by  no  less  famous  an  authority  than  Helmholtz  himself  ; 
but,  despite  this  weighty  certificate  of  merit,  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  Crown,  headed 
of  course  by  Baron  Stumm,  have  never  ceased  to  clamour  for  his  removal.  How  his 
politics  could  affect  his  experiments  in  the  laboratory  has  never  been  made  very  clear  ; 
but  if  ever  a  law  was  framed  against  a  single  offender,  this  Prussian  Bill '  to  regulate 
the  status  of  the  'Privatdozenten '  was  directed  to  Dr.  Arons's  discomfiture. 
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criterion  by  which  to  judge  German  affairs.  The  State,  which  pays 
the  piper,  has  a  right  to  call  the  tune,  and  the  highly  intellectual 
dogmas  which  float  Bebel  and  Liebknecht  into  the  Reichstag  must 
not  be  allowed  to  swamp  the  chairs  which  acknowledge  Dr.  Bosse's 
sway.  The  Emperor,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  very  clear  notion  of  the 
lines  of  development  which  German  education  is  to  follow.  He  has 
recently  called  the  universities  his  'instrument.'  He  views  with 
dislike  the  attenuating  process  by  which  the  '  old  '  education  may  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  masses.  '  There  are  too  many  gymnasia 
[of  the  Greek  and  Latin  type]  already,'  his  Majesty  said  on  one 
occasion  ;  and  it  may  be  added  in  parenthesis  that  the  '  tit-bits ' 
element  is  refreshingly  absent  from  German  literature  and  culture. 
We  gather,  accordingly,  that  there  are  certain  directions  in  which 
progress  is  discouraged  by  the  influence  of  the  new  ideals.  More  than 
this  it  would  be  unwise  for  foreign  opinion  to  assert,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  this  somewhat  overcharged  atmosphere  to  the 
calmer  region  of  legitimate  advance,  where  the  State  defers  to  public 
opinion,  and  public  opinion  stands  under  the  signs  of  Empire  and 
trade. 

Side  by  side  with  the  difficult  circumstances  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  '  modern '  side  of  education 
is  making  great  strides  in  Germany.  The  leaving  examinations  at 
the  Berlin  gymnasia  this  Easter  afford  a. ready  proof.  Certificates  of 
ripeness  (Reifezeugnisse)  were  granted  to  234  boys  from  the  humanistic 
(Greek  and  Latin)  public  schools;  to  77  boys  from  the  eight  Real- 
gymnasien,  and  to  26  boys  from  the  two  Oberreal-gymnasien.  Mr. 
M.  E.  Sadler's  essays  on  the  Real-  and  Olerreal-schule  of  Prussia,  in 
the  departmental  volume  of  1896-7,  sufficiently  show  the  importance 
of  these  institutions  to  the  commercial  development  of  the  country. 
It  need  only  be  pointed  out  here  how  rapid  their  growth  has  been. 
The  234  successful  examinees  from  the  ordinary  gymnasia  in  Berlin 
correspond  fairly  closely  to  the  231  at  Easter,  1897.  But  the  77 
Real-gymnasiasts  and  the  26  boys  from  the  Oberreal-gymnasia 
represent  an  increase  by  14  and  1 2  respectively,  or  of  more  than  18  per 
cent,  and  46  per  cent.,  over  the  numbers  of  twelve  months  ago. 
The  technical  colleges  have  kept  pace  with  this  development  of  the 
'  modern  '  side  in  the  schools.  The  great  Hochschule  in  Charlotten- 
burg  has  had  to  close  the  doops  of  its  classes  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing against  all  non-German  subjects,  on  account  of  the  limitations  of 
space,  and  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Brunswick,  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt, 
Stuttgart,  and  other  cities  there  come  similar  reports  of  overcrowding 
and  extension.  A  promise  has  been  given  that  a  new  technical 
college  shall  be  erected  in  Danzig,  and  Dr.  Bosse  and  Baron  von  der 
Eecke  von  der  Horst  have  already  visited  that  city  in  order  to  take 
local  evidence  as  to  the  choice  of  a  site.  The  selection  of  Danzig  for 
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this  honour  is  itself  a  notable  circumstance,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
similar  distinction  to  be  conferred  upon  Breslau  is  a  sign  that  the 
Eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  enjoy,  when  they  are  well-behaved,  the 
especial  favour  of  the  Crown.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  Strasburg, 
after  the  war,  was  bribed  by  a  university  to  unlearn  its  French,  so 
the  cities  of  the  East  are  charmed  by  university  rank  to  forget  that 
they  are  Slavs  or  Poles.  Danzig  will  have  the  further  advantage, 
from  its  position  on  the  Vistula,  of  becoming  the  head-quarters  of 
naval  engineering  and  practical  navigation.  It  should  be  added, 
finally,  that  among  other  claimants  for  a  new  polytechnic,  the  cry  of 
the  Alsatian  Strasburg  is  likely  to  be  listened  to  first.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  numerical  increase  of  these  technical  colleges  and  the  grow- 
ing demands  on  their  accommodation  which  have  to  be  noted  in  this 
place.  In  any  review  of  German  university  ideals,  the  pretensions 
of  these  institutes  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  They  claim  to 
be  the  universities  of  the  future,  and  one  of  their  foremost  champions 
has  recently  formulated  a  novel  means  of  their  development  to  this 
end.  In  a  pamphlet  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  which 
rapidly  passed  through  several  editions,  Professor  Eiedler  4  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  modernise  the  conception  of  a  university  by  in- 
corporating in  its  faculties  the  staff  and  programme  of  the  technical 
colleges.  The  Geheimrath's  argument  is  as  follows.  The  four 
traditional  university  faculties  are  Theology,  Law,  Philosophy,  and 
Medicine.  This  distribution  of  subjects  is  antiquated  and  unpractical. 
Philosophy  has  already  been  extended  to  include  a  variety  of  branches, 
such  as  Languages,  History,  Sociology,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science, 
Art,  and  Agriculture.  The  scheme  of  the  normal  technical  college  com- 
prises Architecture,  Constructive  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry,  and  Foundry-work.  It  takes  no  account — I  am  still 
giving  Professor  Eiedler's  views — of  the  '  universal '  side  which  is 
contained  in  the  conception  of  a  university.  But  the  twentieth 
century  will  no  longer  be  able  to  tolerate  this  defect.  German 
education  is  developing  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  schools,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  new  education  be  fully  as 
'  educative '  as  the  old.  The  desired  result  is  to  be  attained  by  affiliat- 
ing the  polytechnics  to  the  universities,  and  by  merging  or  in- 
corporating their  faculties  together.  The  Universitates  litter  arum 
would  only  sacrifice  a  certain  mediaeval  charm ;  the  technical  colleges 
would  gain  an  inheritance  of  general  culture  (allgemeine  Bildung). 
The  faculties  of  the  twentieth-century  university  are  then  tabulated 
in  this  wise  : — 

The    Old     University    Faculties. — Theology,    Law,    Medicine, 
Philosophy. 

4  Unsere  Hoehsckulen  und  die  Anforderungen  des  zmanzigsten  Jahrhunderts.    By 
A.  Eiedler,  Konigl.  Geheimer  Kegierungsrath  und  Professor.     Berlin  :  Seydel.     1898. 
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Affiliated  Faculties. — Art  (Architecture),  Mathematics,  Natural 
Sciences. 

New  Equivalent  Technical  Faculties. — Constructive  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Shipbuilding,  Navigation,  Chemistry, 
Foundry-work. 

Local  Faculties. — Mining,  Forestry,  Agriculture,  Military  Science. 

Professor  Kiedler,  it  will  be  seen,  grasps  the  requirements  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  characteristic  thoroughness  and  promptitude, 
though  he  does  not  altogether  escape  an  uneasy  sense  of  trying  to 
settle  a  parvenu  in  some  old  baronial  hall.  But  his  dream  of 
university  extension  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Germany  is 
prolific  of  pamphlets,  and  this  scheme  for  the  co-ordination  of 
university  and  polytechnic  does  not  rise  above  the  ruck.  It  would 
be  vigorously  resisted  by  the  older  bodies.  They  have  not  only  their 
traditions  to  defend,  but  their  professorial  staff  would  dread  the 
multiplication  of  its  members.  Every  new  professor  means  a  fresh 
doubtful  quantity  in  the  conflict  between  the  faculties  and  the  State, 
and  the  majority  of  polytechnic  teachers  would,  no  doubt,  support 
the  powers  that  be.  There  is  further  very  little  indication  that  the 
reform  would  effect  its  own  object.  University  and  polytechnic  would 
still  be  divorced,  although  they  resided  beneath  one  roof.  In  Munich, 
for  example,  a  kind  of  mutual  accommodation  contract  is  already  in 
existence  between  the  two  institution?.  .  The  lecture-rooms  of  either 
are  open  to  the  students  of  both ;  but  the  privilege  is  hardly  used 
at  all,  least  of  all  in  the  direction  of  the  '  general  culture '  of  the 
technical  college  undergraduates.5 

Professor  Riedler's  proposal  is  worth  noticing  chiefly  as  a  sign  of 
the  times.  It  is  a  minor  phase  of  the  movement  throughout  the 
Empire  towards  the  exaltation  of  the  '  modern '  above  the  '  classical ' 
education.  The  pendulum  may  eventually  swing  back,  but  meanwhile 
the  older  universities  are  left  a  little  in  the  rear.  An  attack  has  even 
been  made  on  their  time-honoured  professorial  lectures,  which  train, 
it  is  urged,  the  receptivity  of  the  pupils  at  the  expense  of  their 
productive  powers.  From  the  time  of  the  leaving  thema  at  school 
until  the  date  of  the  doctorate  dissertation,  no  original  composition 
is  exacted  from  them.  To  remedy  this  evil,  which  is  said  to  be 
assuming  some  dimensions,  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  the 
Oxford  system  of  essays  and  '  collections,'  or  even  the  school-room 
system  of  '  question  and  answer,'  to  vary  the  receptive  method.  The 

5  I  use  the  word  college  to  render  the  German  term  Hochschulc.  It  denotes  a 
teaching  institution  of  university  rank,  with  a  corps  of  salaried  professors.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Senate  which  appoints  the  annual  rector  out  of  the  professorate. 
Every  German  Hodusclmle  of  this  kind  stands  under  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,  whose  reigning  prince  is  the  Rector  perpetuus  magnlficentitnmus.  The  tech- 
nical college  species  is  also  described  as  Polyteclmikum,  so  that  university,  college, 
and  polytechnic  are  practically  interchangeable  terms.  This  accounts  for  the 
solecism  of  German  writers  who  talk  about '  Oxford  College.' 
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proposal  takes  its  place  as  a  random  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  older 
foundations  to  evade  the  charge  of  '  drowsiness  and  impotence  '  before 
the  march  of  the  polytechnic  movement.  For  whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store,  the  present  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  advocates 
and  leaders  of  the  '  modern  '  side  of  education.  Their  progress 
follows  the  lines  of  the  Imperial  idea,  and  is  encouraged  by  the  smiles 
and  solid  favours  of  the  separate  German  States.  A  surviving  distinc- 
tion in  rank  between  technical  college  and  '  humane '  university  was 
removed  the  other  day  by  the  Emperor,  when  he  conferred  the  right 
of  representation  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  Prussian  Deputies  upon 
the  Polytechnics  of  Charlottenburg,  Hanover,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
the  persons  of  Professors  Slaby,  Launhardt,  and  Intze.  His  Majesty's 
telegram  to  the  first-named  of  these  newly  created  life-peers  was 
almost  an  echo  of  the  words  of  Humboldt's  ideal.  '  I  have  determined 
that  the  polytechnic  shall  be  represented  in  the  Upper  Chamber,'  he 
wrote,  '  as  an  indication  of  how  highly  I  appreciate  the  development 
of  the  Exact  Sciences  as  a  means  of  raising  our  nation.'  This  is 
one  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand  are  discouragement  and 
suspicion,  the  discontent  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  a  paralysing  want 
of  power. 

If  these  tendencies  of  university  affairs  under  the  present  reign 
have  been  followed,  the  significance  of  their  latest  development  will 
be  very  readily  grasped.  The  Commercial  College  (Handelshoch- 
schule),  which  was  opened  at  Leipzig  on  the  25th  of  April  this  year,  as 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Empire,  is  the  most  striking  instance  which 
German  education  could  offer  of  the  force  of  the  new  ideals.  Its 
interest  as  a  teaching  institution,  and  the  valuable  facilities  which  it 
offers  to  foreign  students,  are  sufficiently  discussed  in  a  Foreign 
Office  Eeport  on  the  subject  by  the  Commercial  Attache  at  Berlin.6 
I  would  rather  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  aims  of  the  college  itself. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  course  of 
Imperial  politics.  The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  marked 
development  of  the  commercial  idea  in  Germany.  The  gigantic 
progress  of  her  export  trade,  the  carefully  nursed  successes  of  her 
mercantile  steamship  lines,  the  technological  resources  of  her  manu- 
facturers at  home,  her  commercial  base  in  Shantung,  and  its  obvious 
connection  with  the  evolution  of  the  Empire  into  a  maritime  Power — 
all  these  causes  are  steadily  combining  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
German  tradesman,  and  to  give  him  a  prominent  place  in  Germany's 
political  life.  This  shifting  standard  is  extremely  interesting  to 
watch,  and  its  reaction  upon  the  old  position  of  the  agricultural 
population  gave  a  key-note  to  the  electoral  campaign  through  which 
the  country  has  just  passed.  With  these  factors  to  work  with,  it 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  elements  of  universal  culture,  of  a 
university  training  in  the  most  liberal  sense,  may  not  be  imported 
6  Parliamentary  Papers,  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  468. 
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into  the  educational  programme  for  commercial  life.  There  is  a  way 
of  looking  at  commerce  which  raises  it  far  above  the  material  details 
of  its  practice ;  and  it  should  be  possible  to  impart  such  a  training 
that  the  clerk  at  his  ledger  in  Berlin  should  feel  his  pen  throbbing 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  should  discover  relations  in  time  and 
space  between  his  columns  of  addition  and  the  '  light  and  sweetness  ' 
of  the  whole  of  life.  Between  Seeley's  view  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Expansion  of  England,  and  the 
'  mechanical  view,'  with  its  vision  of  '  distressing  commonness  and 
flatness  in  men  and  affairs,'  which  his  book  was  written  to  correct, 
there  lies  the  gulf  which  the  Leipzig  Commercial  College  has  been 
-  founded  to  bridge  for  the  trustees  of  the  expansion  of  Germany. 
This  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  inaugural  speeches  on  the  occasion, 
and  it  has  not  been  forgotten  in  the  time-table.  The  college  aims  at 
training  a  generation  of  business  men,  intellectually  and  socially  as 
fully  equipped  as  any  '  Herr  Doctor '  of  the  conventional  university 
course.  It  is  not  only,  it  is  not  primarily,  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  trade  itself.  Indirectly,  no  doubt,  the  Empire  will  gain  when  its 
commercial  classes  and  consular  profession  are  recruited  by  men  of 
university  stamp.  But  its  chief  aim  is  the  ideal  one  of  benefiting 
the  recruits  themselves. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  I  have  reproduced,  as  faithfully  as  I 
could,  the  views  which  were  impressed  upon  me  by  the  originators  of 
the  Leipzig  scheme.  But  it  is  not  with  no  meaning  that  this  ex- 
cursion into  the  German  universities  has  brought  us  to  the  new 
Commercial  College.  One  moral  has  been  emphasised  by  publicists 
and  the  press  with  almost  wearisome  iteration.  On  the  morrow  of 
the  Leipzig  ceremony,  for  instance,  the  Morning  Post  wrote  in  a 
leading  article,  '  Where  Germany  outruns  her  rivals  is  in  basing  her 
enterprises  on  thorough  preliminary  study,  and  on  training  schools  of 
competent  men  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  that  have  any  national 
importance,'  and  it  added  that  '  commercial  reconnaissance  after  the 
example  of  the  Germans  is  a  very  useful  practice.'  Warnings  of  this 
type  are  serviceable  and  timely  enough.  The  race  to  the  markets  is 
a  very  serious  affair,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  undertake  to 
train  our  candidates  to  see  that  the  system  is  begun  early  and  con- 
sistently pursued.  But  the  question  has  another  side  in  Germany. 
The  intrusion  of  political  differences  into  regions  of  academic  tran- 
quillity is  always  a  matter  for  regret.  It  is  doubly  so  in  a  country 
like  the  German  Empire,  where  public  life  is  not  yet  old  enough  to 
have  laid  down  conventions  of  courtesy,  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  title  of  professor  is  a  highly  prized  public  distinction.  The 
constant  clash  of  opinions  between  the  professorate  and  the  State 
cannot  be  watched  without  anxiety  ;  and  the  preference  of  the  realists 
to  the  humanists,  materially — even  ideally — defensible  though  it  be, 
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should  be  displayed  in  a  manner  less  galling  to  the  natural  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  latter.  Every  German  professor  who  is  treated  as  a 
potential  source  of  danger  to  his  country  becomes  a  means  for  the 
communication  of  discontent.  Students  of  the  inner  politics  of  the 
Empire  will  appreciate  the  force  of  this  truism.  Finally,  how  far 
'  the  culture  of  the  nation ' — Goethe's,  Schiller's  and  Heine's — will 
ultimately  be  advanced  through  the  new  university  at  Leipzig,  and 
others  after  its  model,  is  a  question  best  left  unattempted.  No 
amount  of  commercial  points  d'appui  will  impose  upon  Humboldt 
in  Elysium. 

LAURIE  MAGNUS. 
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NURSING  THE  POOR  IN  THEIR  HOMES 


IT  is  a  praiseworthy  fact  that  England  has  made  a  noble  response  to 
the  call  for  nurses  which  began  in  real  earnest  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  The  national  idea  originated  and  carried  into  practical  effect 
by  the  gracious  gift  and  proposal  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  the 
founding  of  the  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for  nurses  has 
been  deepened  and  carried  forward ;  in  some  parts  of  England  with 
slow  but  sure  growth ;  in  others  a  rapid  and  often  successful  large- 
handed  scheme.  The  want  of  district  nurses  had  been  felt  for  years, 
not  perhaps  by  those  most  in  need  of  them,  for  the  very  poor, 
possessing  that  extraordinary  patience  born  of  poverty  and  often 
despair,  knew  no  better,  and  would  never  count  it  possible  that  they 
should  be  cared  for,  and  that  comfort  and  relief  should  be  brought 
them.  So  often  one  meets  with  heartrending  cases — cases  of 
intense  and  permanent  suffering,  suffering  increased  by  discomfort 
borne  without  an  impatient  word,  even  when  there  is  no  hope  of 
pain  and  discomfort  being  lightened.  To  my  mind  these  are  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  life,  who  live,  suffer,  and  die  nameless  ;  who 
are  forgotten  and  swept  away  even  in  the  memories  of  their  own 
generation.  But  the  feeling  of  help  has  been  in  the  air  more  or  less 
for  years,  growing  and  increasing,  and  clergy  and  laity  alike  are 
realising  the  importance,  and  together  pressing  the  work  forward. 

The  difficulties  of  nursing  schemes  are  many  and  great ;  some 
have  started  and  dropped  them  from  sheer  weariness  and  helpless- 
ness, unable  to  grapple  with  the  contretemps,  and  too  sick  at  heart 
to  continue  against  adverse  conditions.  But  the  brighter  side  too 
exists — the  energetic  men  and  women  still  live,  who  will  strive  on 
though  they  see  no  light,  and  who  by  their  ceaseless  energy  will 
draw  even  the  unwilling  into  the  stream  of  work,  and  force  schemes 
into  existence  and,  in  time,  success. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  schemes  for  nursing 
were  again  afloat.  Meanwhile,  during  the  intervening  years  between 
1887  and  1897,  several  counties  had,  as  counties,  started  nursing, 
and  had  affiliated  themselves  to  the  Central  Jubilee  Institute  in 
London,  thereby  gaining  the  advice  of  the  Central  Council,  the  help 
in  obtaining  Queen's  nurses,  and  a  necessary  free  inspection.  Some 
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counties  flourished — in  fact,  I  believe,  as  far  as  they  went,  nearly  all 
flourished— but  this  did  not  satisfy  or  meet  the  outcry  on  behalf  of 
the  very  poor.  Those  places  which  could  not  afford  Queen's  nurses- 
were  for  the  most  part  neglected ;  nothing  reached  them,  and  only 
the  towns  or  districts  where  money  was  easily  obtained  benefited.  By 
this  I  am  not  talking  of  individual  districts,  or  districts  worked 
privately  and  quietly  by  individuals  ;  I  am  talking  of  county  associa- 
tions affiliated  to  the  Queen  Victoria's  Institute  for  Nurses. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  roused  the  idea  again  in 
many  counties  of  a  County  Association,  and  several  new  ones  were 
formed,  central  funds  started,  and  terms  of  affiliation  applied  for  and 
granted.  The  Jubilee  Institute,  on  their  part,  had  realised  that  the 
Queen's  scheme,  although  embracing  a  great  deal  of  hitherto  un- 
explored country,  had  not  by  any  means  touched  the  real  point  and 
object,  and,  realising  this,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the  '  second 
grade '  or  more  commonly  called  '  half-trained  nurse '  in  villages 
where  it  is  impossible  to  support  a  Queen's  nurse.  They  also  in- 
stituted a  Superintendent — a  lady,  whom  in  a  great  many  cases 
they  selected  themselves,  to  superintend  and  inspect  the  village 
nurses.  But  the  Jubilee  Institute  in  London  is  a  victim  to  red- 
tapeism,  and  it  adheres  to  its  newly  formed  and  unworkable  rule, 
that  this  Superintendent  may  only  inspect  village  nurses.  Not 
under  any  circumstances  may  she  inspect  a  Queen's  nurse;  that 
lady  must  be  supervised  from  another  centre,  by  an  inspector  who 
travels  round  a  given  county  or  counties,  whose  expenses  (and  they 
must  be  very  great)  are  met  by  the  Jubilee  Institute  in  London. 
This  appears  an  unnecessarily  extravagant  arrangement.  If,  for 
instance,  in  an  affiliated  county,  Queen's  nurses  are  the  rule,  and 
'  second  grade '  or  village  nurses,  the  exception,  still  even  there, 
where  only  four  or  five  village  nurses  are  employed,  a  Superintendent 
is  still  necessary,  and  we  may  say  is  forced  on  a  county  by  its  terms 
of  affiliation  with  the  Jubilee  Institute,  but  her  appointment  in  this 
county  would  surely  be  a  sinecure,  and  she  would  be  receiving  from 
110L  to  1201.  per  year  to  inspect  the  four  or  five  nurses,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

The  officials  of  the  Jubilee  Institute  argue  in  their  turn  that  the 
lady  who  is  a  County  Superintendent  is  sometimes  not  as  capable  or 
as  good  a  nurse  as  the  ordinary  fully  trained  Queen's  nurse,  and 
never  more  capable,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to 
allow  her  to  inspect  and  supervise  her  equals.  I  venture  to  think 
that  this  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  what  takes  place  constantly  in 
this  world.  It  is  often  the  inferior  who  rules  the  supposed  superior, 
and  surely  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  another  opinion,  not  necessarily  a 
superior  one,  is  a  good  thing.  Also,  in  district  nursing  particularly, 
there  is  so  much  the  County  Superintendent  can  find  as  to  the 
capabilities,  morals,  and  general  well  or  evil  doing  of  the  nurse,  which 
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even  the  Local  Committee  may  not  be  able  to  discover,  and  constant 
supervision  is  a  great  safeguard  and  keeps  nurses  up  to  the  mark, 
much  more  than  an  occasional  visit  from  a  far-off  Superintendent, 
whose  visit  is  expected,  who  can  know  nothing,  or  very  little,  about 
the  district,  or  the  patients,  and  who  must  get  more  or  less  wrong 
impressions.  It  is  an  enormous  help  and  support  to  a  local  Com- 
mittee, also,  to  know  that  by  affiliation  to  their  Central  County 
Association  they  can  have  their  nurse  inspected  and  supervised  by 
their  own  County  Superintendent  near  to  hand ;  who  is  within  an 
hour  or  so's  call,  and  therefore  easily  summoned,  should  any  diffi- 
culty arise  ;  whereas  they  will  think  twice  before  telegraphing  for  a 
lady  who  is  perhaps  three  or  four  hours'  distance  separated  from 
them,  and  who  very  likely  may  be  occupied  elsewhere  at  that 
particular  moment. 

Also,  this  rule  of  the  London  Jubilee  Institute  (if  they  could  only 
be  brought  to  see  it)  is  a  death-blow  to  County  Associations,  and 
does  away  with  all  unity,  which  affiliation  ought  to  bring.  You  can 
hardly  expect  a  local  Committee,  employing  a  Queen's  nurse,  to  be 
sufficiently  altruistic  to  subscribe  towards  and  take  an  interest  in 
their  County  Association  and  Superintendent  when  the  latter  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  may  not  advise  or  superintend  their 
nurse,  and  from  whom  they  can  gain  no  benefit.  Most  people  like 
to  have  something  if  they  pay  for  it,  and  the  result  of  this  rule  on 
the  part  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  will  be  that  Central 
Associations  must  dwindle,  and  although  individual  local  associations 
may  nourish,  the  whole  as  a  county  association  must  fall  apart,  and 
in  time  cease  to  exist. 

The  long-lived  and  deeply  rooted  prejudice  against  nurses  is 
strongly  ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the  artisan  classes,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  till  quite  lately,  they  had  right  on  their  side.  It  is  weary 
up-hill  work  fighting  the  old  cry  which  always  meets  you,  '  The  nurses 
want  so  much  doing  for,'  or  '  I'll  just  have  to  wait  on  two  instead  of 
one ; '  but  if  we  can  combat  these  objections  and  establish  a  nurse  in 
a  cottage,  it  is  wonderful  with  what  gratitude  she  is  regarded  after  a 
short  time. 

There  is  no  doubt,  and  I  think  no  one  will  deny,  that  the  standard 
of  all  classes  of  nurses  has  risen  very  considerably.  The  district 
nurse,  the  hospital  nurse,  and — the  most  objectionable — the  private 
nurse,  have  all  improved.  We  still  hear  of  a  few  cases,  especially  in 
this  latter  class,  of  ill-treatment  of  a  patient,  undue  influence,  and 
neglect ;  but  the  cases  are  scarce,  and  it  is  generally  traced  to  those 
nurses  who  belong  to  no  institution,  or  where,  in  some  cases,  rules 
have  been  overstepped  and  nurses  have  outstayed  the  time  appointed 
to  return  to  their  institutions,  or — most  dangerous  of  all  cases — 
where  the  nurse  is  allowed  to  give  morphia,  thereby  gaining  that 
strange  possession,  body  and  soul,  of  the  patient. 
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Still  I  maintain  these  cases  are  few  and  far  between,  and  that  the 
general  standard  has  much  improved.  Like  all  other  professions,  the 
market  is  much  fuller  than  it  used  to  be,  a  fact  which  always  increases 
competition  and  generally  greatly  improves  the  article.  Some  in- 
firmaries have  started  private  nursing  institutions,  and  their  fault, 
no  doubt,  is  that  so  anxious  are  they  to  be  able  to  supply  at  all  hazards, 
that  very  often  they  send  probationers  to  nurse  private  cases,  whose 
knowledge  is  not  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be ;  their  ignorance  in  one 
or  two  cases  I  have  known  has  been  a  grave  source  of  danger  to  their 
patients,  and  a  blot  on  the  particular  infirmary  which  supplied  them. 

The  short-trained  district  nurse  is  almost  a  necessity  in  remote  or 
scattered  districts.  The  fully-trained  or  Queen's  nurses  are  for 
several  reasons  unsuitable.  They  have  spent  a  certain  amount  of  time 
and  money  in  thus  fully  training  themselves,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  take  up  their  abode  in  a  place  where  perhaps 
cases  are  few,  distances  are  great,  and  they  are  often  expected  to  do 
small  things  in  the  patients'  houses  which  could  be  done  by  those 
with  less  training.  Then  also,  in  scattered  districts,  money  is 
generally  scarce,  and  though  5QL  may  be  collected  and  will  pay  for  a 
short-trained  nurse,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  together  1QL  or  801., 
which  would  be  about  the  cost  of  a  fully  trained  nurse.  No  district 
nurse  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  to  act  on  her  own  responsibility  except 
in  emergency  cases,  as  the  best  of  nurses,  if  allowed  her  head,  will 
in  time  become  absolutely  independent  and  impossible.  She  must 
work  under  a  committee  and  the  several  doctors  of  the  district,  and  if 
she  is  worth  anything  she  will  not  consent  to  work  under  any  other 
arrangement.  This  is  a  difficult  question  I  know,  and  often  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  district  will  wish  to  call  in  the  nurse  to  act 
without  the  doctor,  where  she  is  free  of  charge  ;  but  this  gives  her  a 
responsibility  she  ought  never  to  take ;  it  makes  the  position  of  nurses 
towards  doctors  an  impossible  one,  and  one  may  almost  say  sets  the 
district  on  fire. 

There  is  so  much  necessary  and  unavoidable  suffering  in  this 
world  that  any  one  who  has  ever  been  connected  at  all  with  the  very 
poor  must  long  to  relieve  and  do  away  with  the  unnecessary  pain  and 
physical  discomfort  which  comes  from  ignorant  nursing  or  no  nursing. 
Much  has  been  done,  but  we  want  more — more — we  want  a  great 
national  movement ;  we  want  people  to  be  stirred  to  their  inmost 
depths ;  we  want  money  ;  we  want  organisation ;  we  want  sympathy. 
So  much  of  this  most  civilised  of  civilised  countries  is  still  un- 
explored ;  in  so  many  districts  the  poor  lie  unheeded  and  unattended 
to,  with  no  physical  relief.  I  know,  and  I  am  the  first  to  be  ready  to 
own,  that  much  has  been  done,  and  everything  must  always  take  time 
and  be  of  slow  growth,  but  for  the  few  who  have  the  advantage  of 
being  well  nursed,  there  are  the  thousands  who  have  no  privileges  of 
this  kind. 
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The  county  councils  have  in  some  counties  come  forward  with  a 
grant  to  be  used  for  the  training  of  countrywomen,  and  these  county 
councils  are  worthy  of  high  commendation.  They  are  the  bodies 
from  whom  we  hope  much.  They  are  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
progressive  measures,  they  are  such  strong  representative  bodies  all 
over  England,  that  if  they  will  countenance  and  give  helping  hands 
in  this  great  work,  it  must  go  on  growing  to  eventual  success — a 
success  which  is  well  worth  striving  for,  a  success  which  will  bring 
in  its  train  comfort  and  physical  relief  to  thousands  who  most  need 
it.  And  surely  the  sympathy,  the  kindly  feeling,  and  the  work  itself 
will  tend  to  produce  a  right  understanding  of  true  sympathy,  and 
practical  benefits  between  all  classes,  more  than  any  radical  measure 
which  legislation  is  constantly  offering  as  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  very  poor.  We  do  not  want  our  work  proclaimed 
on  the  housetops — we  do  not  want  large  and  impracticable  schemes  ; 
but  we  do  want  all  who  have  the  power  to  do  so  to  give  us  all  the 
help  they  can,  and  there  will  then  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 

MABEL  HOWARD. 
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THE  ROMAN  ROADS   OF  BRITAIN 


NOTHING  which  remains  to  this  day  is  a  greater  monument  of  the 
extent  and  completeness  of  the  Eoman  power  in  Britain  than  the 
wonderful  network  of  roads  which  were  made  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  These  roads  are  not  only  a  practical  proof  of  the  engineer- 
ing skill  of  the  Romans,  but  they  speak  eloquently  of  the  length  of 
time  they  were  here  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  conquest.  Such 
works,  considering  the  wild  and  uncultivated  state  of  the  island,  and 
that  everything  had  to  be  done  by  the  most  patient  hand-labour, 
must  have  occupied  long  in  the  making.  They  represent,  indeed, 
much  more  work  than  is  now  apparent.  Great  quantities  of  timber 
must  have  been  cut  down  in  some  places ;  in  others  much  embanking 
and  draining  would  be  needed  before  the  ground  was  firm  enough  to 
advance  upon.  In  connection  with  the  roads,  the  deeper  rivers  were 
crossed  by  bridges  of  timber,  often  laid  upon  piers  of  masonry,  of 
such  solidity  that  they  were  utilised  in  mediaeval  times  when  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  replace  the  wooden  spans  by  stone  arches. 
Through  shallow  streams  were  paved  fords,  their  course  marked  by 
large  wooden  posts.  Many  of  the  roads  were  destroyed  long  ago  and 
their  materials  used  in  making  fresh  ones ;  others  have  gradually  been 
covered  up  with  new  road-metal ;  whilst  here  and  there  the  currents 
of  traffic  have  so  completely  changed  in  direction  that  these  ancient 
highways  have  been  left  in  marvellously  perfect  condition.  The  entire 
system  of  roads,  when  finally  completed,  must  have  rendered  the 
country  practically  secure  against  invasion  save  in  the  case  which 
ultimately  occurred,  the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial  forces  which  had 
so  long  made  it  their  home. 

The  principal  contemporary  authority  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  roads  of  Britain  is  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  called,  it  is  sup- 
posed, after  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  one  of  whose  names  was  Antoninus. 
Its  date  is  thought  to  be  from  A.D.  200  to  250,  a  period  when  the 
Roman  power  in  Britain  was  at  its  zenith.  It  gives  lists  of  the  towns 
and  stations  upon  as  many  as  fifteen  different  routes,  with  the 
distance  of  each  place  from  the  one  in  its  rear.  In  several  cases  our 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  various  places  rests  solely  upon  these 
Itineraries,  which  agree  fairly  well,  but  not  always  exactly,  with  each 
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other.  Their  different  dates,  however,  would  amply  account  for  more 
discrepancies  than  actually  exist.  A  later  and  considerably  inferior 
Itinerary  is  that  of  a  monk  known  as  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Its 
date  is  long  after  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  had  ceased,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  had  access  to  maps  or  documents  which 
are  not  now  in  existence.  He  gives  eighteen  roads,  with  the  names 
and  distances  of  the  stations  arranged  similarly  to  those  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary.  A  good  many  additional  names  are  given, 
especially  of  the  passages  across  various  rivers.  The  boundaries  of 
the  different  departments  into  which  the  province  was  divided  are 
also  noted  where  the  roads  reach  them,  and  the  information  in  general 
is  tolerably  full  and  concise.  As  confirming  the  older  and  undoubtedly 
authentic  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  that  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  is 
useful,  but  its  value  is  of  course  diminished  by  its  not  being  contem- 
porary with  what  it  describes  by  many  centuries. 

The  only  other  authority  of  this  kind  is  known  as  the  Ravenna 
Cosmography.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  at  Ravenna 
about  the  seventh  century,  and  is  therefore  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  Itinerary  of  the  old  monk  Richard.  It  gives  many 
names  which  are  in  neither  of  the  other  Itineraries,  but  no  distances, 
and  it  is  therefore  often  impossible  to  say  what  places  they  belong  to. 
The  lines  of  route  are  not  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  corrupt 
spelling  of  the  names  by  one  who  evidently  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  island  makes  the  Ravenna  Cosmography  of  little  practical 
use  in  tracing  out  the  lines  of  the  Roman  roads  of  Britain.  A  few 
roads,  mostly  of  no  great  importance,  are  known  to  exist  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  any  of  these  Itineraries,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  long  sections  of  road  which  are  set  down  in  them  cannot  now  be 
traced.  The  distances  between  the  towns  or  stations  are  often  so 
considerable  that  the  roads  might  have  followed  almost  any  course 
between  them,  for,  although  generally  very  direct  and  straight,  the 
Roman  roads  took  slight  bends  here  and  there,  and  their  course 
between  any  two  distant  points  was  seldom  quite  as  the  crow  flies. 

The  great  roads  leading  from  London  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
country  were  five  in  number.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  the 
great  trunk  line  from  Rutupise  or  Portus  Rutupis,  now  Richborough, 
near  Sandwich.  This  place  seems  to  have  been  from  first  to  last  the 
principal  port  for  communication  with  the  Continent.  The  massive 
walls  of  Richborough,  in  some  parts  nearly  thirty  feet  high  and  eight 
or  ten  feet  thick,  still  look  out  upon  that  ocean  which  has  deserted 
them  and  left  the  once  busy  port  stranded  among  the  green  fields 
of  Kent.  From  Richborough  to  London  must  have  been  one  of  the 
busiest  roads  in  Britain,  more  especially  between  Canterbury  (Duro- 
vernum)  and  London,  for  roads  coming  from  the  other  Kentish  land- 
ing places,  Lymne,  Dover,  and  Reculvers  as  we  call  them,  met  it  at 
Canterbury.  The  Roman  walls  of  that  city  were  partly  standing  till 
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about  120  years  ago,  and  the  place  was  undoubtedly  of  considerable 
importance.  The  main  street  of  Canterbury,  on  the  line  of  the  old 
road,  is  still  called  Watling  Street,  and  no  doubt  the  London  Watling 
Street  also  follows  its  route.  The  name  was  applied  by  the  Saxons 
to  the  whole  length  of  road  from  Richborotigh  through  London,  right 
across  the  country  to  Chester.  Chaucer  uses  it,  as  most  of  his  readers 
will  remember.  Our  friend  Kichard  of  Cirencester  latinises  it  into 
Via  Guethelinga,  the  Saxon  name  being  no  doubt  pronounced 
Gwathling,  from  which  we  get  Watling  by  a  natural  process  of 
abbreviation.  Some  other  roads  or  pieces  of  roads  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  also  bear  the  name  of  Watling  Street,  but  whether  by 
ancient  usage  or  modern  mistake  seems  uncertain. 

Leaving  Canterbury,  the  road  passed  the  Medway  at  Rochester 
(Durobrivae),  probably  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  is  still  traceable  near 
Southfleet  and  Dartford.  The  foundations  of  a  large  villa  have  just 
been  explored  close  to  the  old  road  near  Dartford.  From  Blackheath 
to  London  the  course  of  the  road  is  uncertain ;  it  may  have  kept 
rather  to  the  south  to  avoid  the  marshes  about  Deptford.  The  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright  (to  whose|learned  work  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Saxon  we  are  indebted)  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Romans 
had  a  bridge  over  the  Thames.  He  considered  that  the  foundations 
of  old  London  Bridge,  demolished  in  1831,  were  of  Roman  origin, 
but,  however  probable  it  may  be,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans 
had  a  bridge. 

Leaving  London  on  the  western  side,  Watling  Street  turned  off 
near  the  Marble  Arch  and  proceeded  by  what  is  now  the  Edgware 
Road  direct  to  St.  Albans  (Verulamium).  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
with  professional  interest  in  such  matters,  makes  a  note  that  Amphi- 
balus  and  Albanus  were  martyred  here.  For  many  centuries  the 
original  name  of  this  important  Roman  town  has  been  superseded  by 
that  of  the  saintly  martyr,  but  many  traces  of  it  remain,  and  its 
bricks  and  tiles  have  been  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
splendid  Abbey  church.  After  leaving  St.  Albans  the  great  road  to 
Chester  and  North  Wales  passes  through  Dunstable,  where  was  a  town 
called  in  one  Itinerary  Durocobrivse,  and  another  Forum  Dianas ; 
Fenny  Stratford  near  Bletchley ;  through  Towcester  (Lactodorum) 
and  Weedon  to  near  Lilbourne,  a  little  east  of  Rugby.  At  this  place 
Mr.  Wright  considers  that  there  must  have  been  something  remark- 
able about  the  bridge  or  bridges  over  the  Avon,  to  account  for  the 
name  of  Tripontium.  For  many  miles  north  of  this,  Watling  Street 
forms  the  boundary  between  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire. 
Nearly  at  the  centre  of  England,  at  High  Cross  (Benonse)  it  crosses 
the  Fosse  Way,  an  equally  important  thoroughfare,  which  will  be 
mentioned  later  on.  Arriving  at  Wall,  near  Lichfield,  the  road  takes 
the  first  considerable  change  of  direction  since  leaving  London,  and 
bears  away  nearly  west  through  Stretton  ('  Street-town ')  till  it  reaches 
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the  Severn  at  the  now  obscure  village  of  Wroxeter  (Uriconium  or 
Viriconium).  The  site  of  this  Jong-deserted  town,  probably  the  most 
important  one  between  Dover  and  Chester  (London  even  not  excepted, 
till  the  latter  days  of  the  Koman  occupation),  is  of  great  extent,  and 
it  must  have  formed  one  of  the  chief  places  of  defence  against  the 
turbulent  inhabitants  of  Wales.  Probably  it  was  built  as  a  precau- 
tion that  the  extremely  strong  position  of  the  Wrekin  should  not  be 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  A  few  miles  further  on,  leaving  the  valley 
of  the  Severn  for  that  of  the  Dee,  the  road  divided  and  went  by  the 
small  village  of  Bangor  (Banchorium)  in  Flintshire  to  its  termination 
at  the  depot  of  the  Twentieth  Legion,  the  '  Valiant  and  Victorious,'  at 
Chester  (Deva).  As  one  of  the  three  great  centres  of  the  military  force 
of  the  Koman  government  in  Britain,  Chester  was  strongly  fortified.  A 
good  deal  of  the  wall  still  remains,  though  much  altered  in  mediaeval 
times,  and  innumerable  remains  of  the  Eoman  city  continue  to  be 
found  from  time  to  time. 

Beyond  Wroxeter,  the  other  branch  of  the  main  road  kept  straight 
on,  and,  passing  through  a  wild  and  rugged  country  with  but  few  stations, 
ended  at  Carnarvon  (Segontium).  Here  was  a  strong  post  defending 
the  passage  of  the  Menai  Straits.  Its  name  is  well  preserved  in 
Caer  Segont,  as  the  Welsh  term  it,  and  considerable  remains  of  it 
still  exist.  The  Druids  and  their  adherents  having  been  at  last 
driven  into  Anglesea  (Mona),  a  fortified  station  in  sight  of  it  was 
very  necessary.  There  was  a  road,  too,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  yet 
traceable  high  up  on  the  hills,  from  the  seaport  of  Segontium,  round 
the  northern  side  of  Snowdon  by  Conovium  (Caer-Hun,  on  the  river 
Conway)  and  Bodfari  in  Flintshire,  back  to  Chester.  Any  rising  in 
North  Wales  could  therefore  be  coped  with  at  once  from  both  Chester 
and  Wroxeter,  and  the  fleet,  in  addition,  could  act  from  the  former 
if  necessary. 

The  great  north  road,  known  to  the  Saxons  as  Ermine  Street,  led 
from  London  to  York  and  Scotland.  It  is  probably  of  later  date  than 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  does  not  mention  it  as  between  London 
and  Lincoln,  its  route  to  the  latter  being  by  Watling  Street  to  High 
Cross,  and  then  off  to  the  right  by  the  Fosse  Way.  Ermine  Street 
left  London  by  Bishopsgate,  crossed  Hertfordshire,  and  ran  very 
directly  through  Eoyston  and  Godmanchester  (Durolipons)  to  a 
second  Durobrivse,  now  the  small  village  of  Castor.  This  was  the 
centre  of  a  great  pottery  district.  Here  the  road  divided,  one  portion 
making  for  Bourn  and  Sleaford  on  its  way  to  Lincoln,  the  other  and 
probably  better  (as  avoiding  the  fens)  route  keeping  through  Stam- 
ford, a  little  east  of  Grantham,  and  by  Ancaster  (Causennse)  to  Lin- 
dum  (Lincoln).  Near  Ancaster  was  found  a  stone  commemorating 
Constantine  the  Great  (A.D.  306-337)  who  with  his  father  Constan- 
tius  and  a  large  force  probably  passed  along  here  to  suppress  a  great 
rising  of  the  northern  tribes  in  306.  Constantius,  however,  like 
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Severus  ninety-five  years  before  him,  died  at  York.  The  remains 
of  Causennae  are  quite  traceable :  the  enclosure  equals  about  nine 
acres ;  it  is  traversed  by  the  road  and  defended  by  still  formidable 
ditches.  Many  memorials  of  the  Ninth  Legion,  called  the  '  Spanish,' 
have  been  found  at  Lindum,  which  is  considered  to  date  from  the 
time  of  Vespasian  (A.D.  69-79).  Passing  out  through  a  gate  which 
is  still  standing,  the  road  divided  again  in  three  or  four  miles.  The 
left-hand  and  most  convenient  branch  soon  crossed  the  Trent  and 
reached  York  by  way  of  Doncaster  (Danum),  Castleford  (Legiolium) 
and  Tadcaster  (Calcaria).  Being  the  principal  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Britain,  York  (Eburacum)  was  most  strongly 
garrisoned.  The  Sixth  Legion,  the  '  Victorious,'  had  its  head-quarters 
here  for  nearly  300  years,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Ninth,  and  it  was 
most  likely  the  greatest  military  station  in  this  country.  Extensive 
suburbs  surrounded  the  fortified  limits  of  the  town  in  all  directions, 
and  the  remains  of  temples,  tombs,  and  public  buildings  fully  attest 
its  former  magnificence  and  importance. 

The  other  division  of  the  route  between  Lincoln  and  York  kept 
straight  on  from  the  former  till  it  reached  the  Humber  close  to 
Wintringham.  Here  the  trajectus  across  the  broad  river  can  only 
have  been  effected  in  boats,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  landing- 
place  at  Brough,  on  the  Yorkshire  side,  is  not  exactly  opposite  the 
one  on  the  Lincolnshire  bank.  In  this  way  the  assistance  of  the 
tide  could  be  gained  in  crossing,  a  passage  over  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  being  difficult  from  the  strength  of  the  current.  From 
Brough  (Ad  Petuariam)  the  road  kept  on  northwards  a  few  miles  and 
then  round  to  York  via  Stamford  Bridge.  From  the  latter  the  coast 
was  reached  near  Whit  by  (Prsetorium)  by  way  of  Old  Malton.  Arch- 
deacon Trollope,  in  Sleaford  and  its  Neighbourhood,  gives  a  minute 
account  of  Ermine  Street  between  Castor  and  the  Humber,  from 
which  part  of  this  description  is  taken. 

Leaving  the  old  walls  of  York,  which  partly  stand  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  Koman  ones,  the  north  road  went  out  through 
Bootham  Bar,  crossed  the  Ouse  before  long,  and  soon  reached 
Aldborough  (Isurium),  close  to  the  quiet  little  town  of  Boroughbridge. 
Some  very  beautiful  tesselated  pavements  have  been  found  here. 
Keeping  due  north,  the  great '  via  militaris '  pursues  its  arrowy  course 
without  the  least  deviation  for  many  miles.  Passing  through 
Catterick  (Cataracto),  at  last  in  the  heart  of  Durham  it  turns  to  the 
left,  and  by  Lanchester  and  Ebchester  reaches  the  Tyne  at  Corbridge 
(Corstopitum).  Crossing  the  river  by  a  bridge  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible,  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  was  almost  immediately  reached 
at  a  point  about  mid-way  on  its  course  from  Wallsend  (Segedunum) 
to  the  Sol  way  Firth.  Starting  away  up  the  valley  of  the  North  Tyne, 
the  road  passed  through  a  wild  and  bare  moorland  with  only  two  or 
three  stations,  till  it  terminated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Wall  of 
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Antoninus  Pius,  not  far  from   the  present    capital    of   Scotland — 
about  390  miles  from  London. 

This  northern  wall  ended  on  the  west  coast  between  Theodosia 
(Dumbarton)  and  Vanduaria  (Paisley),  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  respectively  of  the  Eiver  Clyde.  Only  one  road  is  known  to 
have  penetrated  beyond  it,  near  Falkirk,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
gone  by  Cupar  Angus  and  Brechin  to  Stonehaven.  There  were 
certainly  three  or  four  small  posts  a  few  miles  north  of  Falkirk,  but 
the  Highlands  were  a  purely  nominal  Koman  possession  and  that 
but  for  a  short  time.  A  road,  pursuing  nearly  the  same  course  as 
the  Caledonian  Kailway,  came  from  Vanduaria  to  Luguvallium 
(Carlisle)  having  a  strong  outpost  near  Carstairs  and  another  at 
Birrens  (Blatum  Bulgium)  near  Ecclefechan.  This  road  seems  to 
have  forked  a  few  miles  beyond  Birrens,  as  if  to  provide  a  means  of 
access  or  retreat  on  every  side.  The  position  was  not  very  far 
from  the  '  Explorers'  Camp '  (now  Netherby),  but  even  the  district 
between  the  two  walls  was  given  up  as  untenable  or  worthless  long 
before  the  Komans  left  England. 

Keturning  to  the  Ermine  Street  route  from  London,  there  was  a 
branch  from  it  at  Binchester  (Vinovium)  near  Bishop- Auckland,  to 
the  important  town  of  Newcastle  (Pons  ^Elii).  The  Wall  of  Hadrian 
passed  through  this  place,  which  was  reached  from  the  south  by  a 
timber  bridge  laid  upon  masonry  piers,  which  were  removed  in  1771. 
In  later  times  this  branch  became  part  of  the  road  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  the  old  central  route  by  Corbridge  falling  into  disuse  :  a 
fact  which  has  helped  considerably  to  preserve  it. 

For  at  least  1500  years  the  greater  part  of  Ermine  Street  formed 
the  principal  line  of  communication  between  England  and  Scotland. 
It  has  been  a  silent  witness  of  every  phase  of  the  national  growth. 
Relays  of  troops  from  the  Continent  for  the  Sixth  and  the  Ninth 
Legions  at  York  and  Lincoln,  the  archers  of  the  Plantagenet  kings 
setting  forth  to  fight  the  Scots,  the  red-coated  stage-coach 
guard  with  his  horn  and  blunderbuss,  have  all  passed  over  these 
stretches  of  monotonously  straight  road,  now  deserted  save  by  the 
occasional  waggon  of  hay  or  the  whizzing  cyclist. 

The  eastern  counties  contained  many  Roman  towns  and  stations 
as  well  as  garrisoned  fortresses  to  repel  invaders  from  over  the  sea. 
The  main  road  led  from  Bishopsgate  by  Romford,  Chelmsford,  and 
Kelvedon,  at  all  of  which  there  were  stations,  to  Colchester  (Camulo- 
dunum).  This  place  was  the  key  of  the  position  in  that  part  of 
Britain,  defending  the  road  to  London  and  other  roads  which 
branched  off  by  Braintree  to  St.  Albans,  and  north-westwardly  by 
Cambridge  to  Leicester.  Richard  of  Cirencester  tells  us  that  there 
was  at  Colchester  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Claudius  (many 
of  the  emperors  were  paid  divine  honours),  a  triumphal  arch  and  a 
statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Victory ;  and  many  remains  have  testified  to 
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the  former  consequence  of  the  town.  From  Colchester  the  principal 
road  went  on  by  Stratford  St.  Mary,  passed  the  river  Stour  (Sturius) 
and  entered  the  country  of  the  Iceni.  At  or  near  Claydon,  beyond 
Ipswich,  the  road  seems  to  have  bifurcated,  the  right-hand  leading 
off  to  the  coast  at  some  place  unknown,  the  other  going  on  by 
Stonham  and  Long  Stratton  to  Caistor,  three  miles  south  of 
Norwich.  Here  was  a  place  of  some  note  called  Venta  Icenorum. 
Almost  the  whole  way  from  London  to  Norwich  these  roads  proclaim 
their  origin  by  undeviating  straightness.  A  road,  part  of  which  is 
lost,  and  much  is  mere  lane  and  bridle-way,  ran  straight  across 
Norfolk  from  Brancaster,  near  Hunstanton,  to  the  London  and 
Norwich  road  at  or  near  Colchester.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peddar  Way,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  Nor  is  the 
Via  Devana,  a  fine  road  which  ran  from  Colchester  through 
Cambridge  (Camboricum)  to  Ermine  Street  at  Godmanchester  and  on 
to  Leicester,  affording  a  direct  communication  between  the  eastern, 
midland  and  northern  parts  of  the  country.  Many  miles  of  this 
road  on  the  Gog-Magog  Hills  near  Cambridge  are  as  perfect  as 
on  the  day  they  were  finished,  the  rounded  '  agger,'  or  embankment 
well  grassed  over,  being  simply  indestructible  if  left  to  itself.  No 
traffic  has  existed  that  way  for  centuries,  but  from  Cambridge  to 
Godmanchester  it  is  still  the  regular  high-road.  Ending  abruptly 
on  the  hills,  no  traces  exist  for  the  three  or  four  miles  remaining 
into  Cambridge,  but  close  to  where  it  probably  crossed  the  Cam  there 
are  said  to  be,  in  the  grounds  of  Magdalene  College,  well-marked 
traces  of  the  Koman  camp  or  station. 

By  a  singular  piece  of  the  irony  of  fate  this  deserted  old  road  is 
crossed  by  an  equally  deserted  modern  one  of  a  very  different  kind. 
About  six  miles  from  Cambridge  it  passes  over  the  long-abandoned 
Chesterford  and  Newmarket  branch  of  the  former  Eastern  Counties 
Railway.  The  cuttings  on  the  old  line  have  been  planted  with  trees, 
whose  tops  peep  curiously  above  the  fields,  whilst  the  broken-down 
embankments  form  playgrounds  for  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  spring. 
Roman  remains,  by  the  by,  have  been  found  at  Chesterford,  but 
little  is  known  about  the  road  or  roads  which  may  have  passed 
through  it.  A  small  camp  may  still  be  traced  in  a  field  sloping  to 
the  river  at  Grantchester,  two  or  three  miles  above  Cambridge,  and 
another  seems  to  have  been  at  Chesterton,  about  the  same  distance 
below  it. 

The  fens  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  Roman  road-makers.  A  road 
branching  from  Ermine  Street  between  Royston  and  Caxton  crossed 
the  Via  Devana  at  Cambridge,  and  a  few  miles  further  on  plunged 
into  the  fens  with  daring  directness  on  its  way  to,  Brancaster  (Brano- 
dunum),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wash.  It  exists  as  a  grassy  lane 
between  the  villages  of  Milton  and  Impington,  and  further  on  as  th3 
high-road  to  Ely,  but  much  of  it  has  been  obliterated  by  the  drainage 
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and  cultivation  of  the  fens.  Considering  that  the  fens  were  a  wild 
reedy  marsh-land,  much  of  which  was  impassable  down  to  very  recent 
times,  one  cannot  but  think  this  ancient  piece  of  engineering  fully 
equal,  in  its  way,  to  George  Stephenson's  celebrated  passage  of  Chat 
Moss  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  In  one  respect  it 
was  even  superior;  for  while  the  combined  length,  of  line  across 
Chat  Moss,  Parr  Moss,  and  Barton  Moss  is  only  about  six  miles,  this 
old  road  must  have  traversed  at  least  twenty  miles  of  swamp  and 
'  squash.' 

The  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  were  held  quite  as  closely 
in  the  network  of  roads  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Province  of  Britain. 
The  great  western  thoroughfare  went  on  from  the  junction  with 
Watling  Street  at  the  Marble  Arch  through,  probably,  Brentford  and 
Hounslow  and  over  a  long  straight  course  to  Staines,  where  there  was  a 
bridge  and  a  small  town.  Further  on,  crossing  Bagshot  Heath,  the 
road  remains  in  a  very  perfect  condition  for  several  miles  under  its 
modern  name  of  the  Nine  Mile  Ride.  At  about  forty-five  miles  from 
London  it  reached  the  great  city  of  Silchester  (Calleva  Atrebatum), 
undoubtedly  a  place  of  particular  celebrity  and  a  junction  of  many 
roads.  Keeping  on  westwards  the  road  passed  through  Newbury, 
Hungerford,  and  Marlborough  to  Bath — then  as  now  a  great  resort 
of  invalids  and  convalescents  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  com- 
pleteness and  entirety  of  the  Roman  baths  of  Aquae  Sulis  are  truly 
remarkable  and  exhibit  most  fully  the  well-known  taste  of  their  builders 
for  these  luxurious  appliances  of  civilisation.  A  little  below  Bristol, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Avon,  was  a  passage  across  the  estuary  of 
the  Severn  into  South  Wales,  while  there  was  another  a  few  miles 
further  up.  Two  posts,  about  nine  miles  apart,  defended  these 
crossing-places  on  the  Welsh  side.  They  were  held  for  centuries  by 
the  Second  Legion,  the  '  Augustan,'  and  formed  the  chief  military 
depot  for  South  Wales  and  the  whole  of  the  West  of  England.  Two 
roads  led  into  Wales  from  these  stations,  which  are  now  called  Caerleon 
and  Caerwent — corruptions  of  Isca-Calleva  and  Venta  (Caer  Vent) 
Silurum.  One  road  proceeded  along  the  coast,  passing  near  Llandaff 
and  Bridgend,  by  Neath  (Nidum)  to  Carmarthen,  which  was  known  as 
Maridunum.  As  became  so  advanced  an  outpost  and  one  commanding 
the  navigable  estuary  of  the  Towy,  Maridunum  was  strongly  walled 
and  fortified.  For  more  than  forty  miles  beyond  Maridunum  the 
Roman  road  extended  till  it  terminated  at  or  near  St.  David's 
(Menapia).  It  is  called  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  upon  some  unknown 
authority,  the  Via  Julia.  The  other  road  into  Wales  led  from 
Caerleon  by  Usk  and  Abergavenny  to  a  point  on  the  coast  road  from 
Carmarthen  to  Carnarvon,  near  Tregaron  in  Cardiganshire.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Second  Legion  were  also  connected  with  those 
of  the  Twentieth  by  a  road  running  from  Abergavenny  (Grobannium) 
by  Leintwardine  and  Church-Stretton  to  Watling  Street  at  Wroxeter, 
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the  great  permanent  camp  below  the  Wrekin  which  was  mentioned 
before. 

Eetracing  our  steps  along  the  western  road  so  far  as  Speen 
(Spinse)  near  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  an  important  highway  led  off 
across  the  downs  with  exceeding  directness,  near  Swindon  and 
through  Cricklade  to  Cirencester  (Corinium).  This  was  certainly  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Koman  Britain,  some  of  the  finest  pavements 
known  having  been  found  there,  with  coins  extending  over  the  whole 
period  of  the  Latin  rule.  Corinium  was  considered  by  an  eminent 
authority,  the  late  Eev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  M.A.,  to  have  been  a  great 
cavalry  station.  Its  central  position,  at  the  crossing  of  two  main 
roads,  and  the  many  memorials  found  there  of  horsemen  of  various 
troops  strongly  confirm  this  supposition.  Passing  on  through  a 
beautiful  country  full  of  handsome  residences,  Gloucester  (Glevum) 
was  reached,  a  town  little  inferior  probably  to  Corinium  in  any  way. 
From  here  the  Koman  '  Black  Country,'  now  the  Forest  of  Dean,  was 
soon  reached,  where  iron  was  worked  very  extensively.  Communica- 
tion with  the  south  coast  of  Wales  and  the  interior  was  by  way  of 
Monmouth,  Usk,  and  Abergavenny. 

Another  portion  of  the  communication  between  London  and  the 
west  country  ran  direct  from  Silchester  to  Old  Sarum  (Sorbiodunum) 
near  Salisbury,  by  way  of  Andover.  On  leaving  Old  Sarum  it  struck 
off  to  the  south-west  and  passing  near  Cranborne,  where  much  of  it 
is  still  in  its  original  state,  it  reached  the  curious  entrenched  position 
known  as  Badbury  Kings,  about  four  miles  north  of  Wimborne 
Minster  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  The  lines  of  dykes  and  embank- 
ments surrounding  the  top  of  the  hill  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
at  Old  Sarum.  Although  of  British  origin,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
both  these  remarkable  and  very  formidable  works  may  have  been 
utilised  by  the  Romans.  They  must  have  had  some  object  in  taking 
the  roads  so  close  to  them.  Without  entering  the  Badbury  enclosure, 
the  Via  Iceniana  bears  away  westwards,  and  crossing  the  Stour  near 
Shapwick  church,  makes  for  the  higher  ground.  Running  by  Map- 
perton  and  West  Kingston,  it  reaches  a  station  on  Kingston  Down 
supposed  to  have  been  called  Ibernium,  but  which  has  been  omitted 
from  the  Itinerary.  Ultimately,  by  Tolpuddle  and  Stinsford,  it 
entered  Dorchester  (Durnovaria)  by  East  Gate.  Enclosed  in  an  iron 
railing  a  small  fragment  of  the  Roman  wall  of  Dorchester  still 
exists,  but  otherwise  the  extremely  curious  amphitheatre  of  earth- 
work, between  the  two  railway  stations,  is  the  only  visible  sign  of 
its  foreign  origin. 

Further  on  the  course  of  the  road  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably 
went  through  Bridport  and  Charmouth  to  Moridunum  or  Seaton, 
where  a  junction  was  effected  with  the  Fosse  Way.  Little  is  known 
of  the  Roman  roads  beyond  Exeter,  but  it  was  possible  to  get  on  so 
far  as  a  place  called  Cenia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance.  The 
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eminent  Dorsetshire  antiquary,  Mr.  Charles  Warne,  traced  a  branch 
road  from  Badbury  direct  to  a  point  in  Poole  Harbour,  near  Ham- 
worthy,  but  all  signs  of  the  town  or  camp  or  whatever  it  was,  seem 
to  have  been  completely  silted  up  and  obliterated  ages  ago. 

The  chief  cross-roads  not  connecting  with  London  were  three  in 
number,  and  of  these  the  greatest  by  far  was  the  Fosse  Way. 
Starting  from  Exeter  (Isca  Dumnoniorum),  it  went  east  to  Seaton  or 
thereabouts,  and  then  struck  inland  with  exceeding  directness 
through  Ilchester  (Ischalis),  Wells  (Ad  Aquas),  Bath,  Cirencester, 
between  Kugby  and  Coventry,  across  Watling  Street  at  High  Cross, 
on  through  Leicester  (Ratae)  and  over  the  wolds  of  South  Notts 
by  Newark  to  Lincoln,  joining  Ermine  Street  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  city.  As  a  milestone  dated  in  the  year  120  was  found  on  the 
Fosse  Way  near  Leicester,  the  road  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  that 
and  may,  of  course,  be  earlier.  Practically,  the  whole  160  miles  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  the  Dorset  coast  is  more  or  less  in  use  to  this  day. 

Another  cross-road,  formed  probably  more  for  commercial  than 
military  purposes,  started  from  Salinse  (Droitwich),  where  the  salt 
springs  were  known  to  and  much  used  by  the  Romans.  Proceeding 
through  Birmingham  (which  is  not  of  Roman  origin),  it  reached 
Watling  Street  at  Wall  (Eteocetum)  and  went  down  the  Trent  valley 
by  Burton  to  the  suburb  of  Derby  called  Little  Chester.  This  was 
probably  Derventio,  a  name  surviving  in  that  of  the  River  Derwent 
flowing  through  it.  Further  on,  the  road  passed  through  Chesterfield 
(Lutudarum),  where  much  of  the  produce  of  the  Derbyshire  lead  mines 
was  put  upon  it,  and  by  a  well-marked  camp  still  visible  at  Temple- 
borough  near  Rotherham,  till  finally  Ermine  Street  was  reached  at 
Castleford.  Much  of  this  road  has  quite  disappeared,  especially  in 
the  colliery  district  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  about  1846, 
when  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  was  making 
near  Beighton,  it  was  found,  well  paved  and  in  good  condition,  some 
way  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground. 

There  was  also  an  inland  road  from  Clausentum,  a  small  shipping- 
place  on  Southampton  Water,  now  called  Bitterne,  through  Winchester 
(Venta  Belgarum)  to  Silchester,  thence  by  Streatley  and  a  ford  on 
the  Thames  at  Wallingford  to  Dorocina,  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester. 
Some  singular  remains  were  found  at  Long  Wittenham,  near  here,  in 
1893.  The  long  drought  brought  to  light  strange  lines  amid  the 
growing  corn,  apparently  representing  the  streets  of  a  town.  Excava- 
tions soon  revealed  foundations  of  houses,  a  well  lined  with  stone,  and 
a  store  of  fresh  lime  of  excellent  make,  and  fit  for  use,  when  slaked, 
after  all  its  centuries  of  concealment.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
further  explorations  will  be  carried  out  upon  this  most  promising  site. 
Passing  a  little  east  of  Oxford,  this  road  reached  Bicester  (^Elia  Castra) 
and  went  across  Whittlebury  Forest  to  Watling  Street  near  Towcester, 
thus  effecting  a  direct  communication  between  the  midlands  and  the 
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south  coast  independently  of  London.  At  Bicester  it  was  crossed  by  a 
road,  called  in  most  maps  Akeman  Street,  which  led  eastwards  from  the 
Fosse  Way  at  Cirencester  to  Watling  Street  at  St.  Albans  and  then 
across  Hertfordshire  by  Bishops  Stortford  and  Braintree  to  Colchester. 

A  chain  of  roads  led  round  the  south  coast  from  Bitterne  to  the 
landing-places  of  East  Kent,  going  by  Porchester  to  Chichester 
(Eegnum),  the  chief  town  in  the  country  of  the  Eegni.  The  post 
was  a  strong  one,  at  the  head  of  the  series  of  land-locked  reaches 
which  form  Chichester  Harbour.  Even  now  small  vessels  can  get 
nearly  up  to  the  city,  and  no  doubt  the  Koman  galleys  could  do  so 
without  the  least  difficulty.  Going  on,  the  road  crossed  the  Arun  at 
or  near  Ford  to  a  station  probably  at  Portslade,  between  Shoreham 
and  Brighton.  The  river  at  Shoreham  is  still  called  the  Adur ;  there 
is  known  to  have  been  a  Portus  Adurni,  words  from  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  evolve  Portslade.  It  is  considered  that  the  road  then 
struck  inland  and  made  its  way  by  Ditchling  and  Street  to  Lewes, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Mutuantonis  or  Mantuantonis  of  the 
Eavenna  Cosmography.  The  Eomans  would  certainly  have  defended 
Lewes,  a  town  remarkably  well  adapted  for  contesting  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Ouse  running  up  into  the  heart  of  Sussex.  The  mediaeval 
castle,  built  when  military  science  was  at  any  rate  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  Eomans,  still  frowns  upon  this  passage,  which  is  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  part  of  the  town  called  Cliffe.  The 
church  of  St.  John  sub  Castro  at  Lewes,  and  its  burial-ground,  seem 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Eoman  station.  Two  sides  of  the  church- 
yard (which  lies  on  a  slight  elevation  facing  towards  the  river)  are 
sharply  sloped,  evidently  artificially,  and  overlaid  with  modern  brick- 
work for  protection.  On  the  south  side,  running  in  amongst  some 
small  houses  of  the  poorest  sort,  is  a  very  well  marked  excavation  or 
dyke,  while  on  the  west  side,  on  which  the  gate  must  have  been 
situated,  the  ground  is  unprotected  by  any  works.  If  we  imagine  the 
church,  which  occupies  most  of  the  site,  non-existent,  it  is  plain  that 
we  should  have  a  remarkably  well  defined,  though  small,  rectangular 
camp.  Some  years  ago,  a  paved  ford  was  discovered  beneath  the  bed 
of  a  stream  at  Glynde,  three  miles  east  of  Lewes,  and  was  considered 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  old  coast  road.  That  it  went 'on  through 
Pevensey  to  Lymne,  Dover  and  Eichborough  is  certain,  but  much  of 
it  is  now  lost,  and  it  may  have  been  a  comparatively  slight  work,  for 
occasional  use  when  contrary  winds  or  bad  weather  in  the  Channel 
rendered  the  sea-passage  unavailable. 

A  road  ran  from  London  to  Chichester  and  must  have  been  very 
nearly  straight  all  the  way,  quite  sixty  miles.  How  it  left  London 
is  uncertain,  but  from  Ewell  to  Chichester  it  is  still  in  use  as  a  high- 
way or  traceable  as  a  lane.  Passing  below  Leith  Hill  on  the  eastern 
side,  it  runs,  near  Slinfold,  through  a  wood  still  called  Eoman  Wood. 
At  Bignor,  about  four  miles  beyond  Pulborough,  a  very  fine  villa  was 
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unearthed  some  years  ago,  and  has  been  carefully  preserved.  A 
similar  one  exists  at  Brading,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  no  roads  seem 
to  have  been  required  in  the  island.  This  London  and  Chichester 
road  is  still  called  Stane  Street,  or  Stone  Street,  alluding  no  doubt  to 
its  paved  surface.  It  constitutes  the  fifth  road  running  from  London, 
as,  following  the  practice  of  the  Eomans  themselves,  Watling  Street, 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  has  been  reckoned  as  but 
one  road.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pevensey  (Anderida)  was 
also  connected  with  London  by  a  road,  which  apparently  had  no 
independent  entry  into  London,  but  joined  Watling  Street  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bromley.  Except  for  Saxon  names  like  Bowdle 
Street,  Cade  Street,  and  the  like,  indicating  a  road  at  those  places, 
it  has  left  no  trace  of  its  existence.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Sussex  iron  ore  was  known  to  the  Komans  along  the  densely-wooded 
route  in  question. 

Across  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire  ran  a  Eoman  road, 
from  somewhere  about  Weston-super-Mare,  to  Salisbury  and  Win- 
chester. Most  likely  this,  like  some  others,  was  made  in  the  track 
of  a  still  earlier  British  way.  Its  principal  use  was  to  convey  the 
produce  of  the  lead-mining  district  on  the  Mendips ;  it  crossed  the 
Fosse  Way  at  the  village  of  Oakhill.  It  is  probable  that  the  lead 
was  exported  from  Bitterne,  near  Southampton. 

The  north-west  of  England  also  contained  many  roads  and  towns. 
Manchester  was  the  Mancunium  of  the  Komans,  and  communicated 
with  Wroxeter,  Chester,  York,  and  Carlisle.  Near  Kirkby  Lonsdale  two 
roads  met,  one  coming  from  Lancaster  (Ad  Alaunam),  the  other  from 
Manchester,  but  soon  diverged  again.  One  kept  on  by  Kirkby  There, 
near  Appleby,  to  Carlisle;  the  other  turned  through  the  Lake 
Country,  to  some  small  places  on  Solway  Firth  and  the  Cumberland 
coast.  A  road  running  from  Ermine  Street  near  Catterick  crossed 
Stanemoor  at  about  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  route  just  named 
near  Appleby,  and  afforded  a  direct  line  between  York  and  Carlisle. 
The  latter  (Luguvallium)  was  an  important  post,  defending  the 
western  end  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian.  The  Wall  itself  naturally  had 
a  road  running  close  to  it  all  the  way.  The  central  portion  of  the 
Wall  is  the  best  preserved,  and  is  certainly  a  marvellous  monument 
of  skill  and  patience.  Would  that  space  permitted  of  describing  it ! 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  study  of  itself,  and  one  which  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  hold  the  Eomans 
had  over  Britain  was  wonderfully  complete  and  thoroughly  well 
thought  out.  So  entirely  had  they  grasped  the  principles  of  defence 
that  most  of  their  chief  garrisoned  towns  are  military  centres  to 
this  day:  London,  Dover,  Colchester,  York,  Carlisle,  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  Chester,  and  other  places  are 
examples  of  this. 
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The  Koman  roads  varied  somewhat  in  mode  of  construction 
according  to  their  importance  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  obtain- 
able. In  the  main  they  consisted  of  layers  of  concrete  made  by 
pouring  slaked  lime  upon  small  clean  stones,  mixed  often  with  broken 
tiles.  Two  furrows  were  first  made,  at  the  proper  distance  apart,  the 
earth,  between  was  dug  out  for  a  foot  or  two,  and  the  bottom  rammed 
and  beaten  down  tightly.  Upon  this  the  first  stratum  of  material  was 
laid  and  the  lime  poured  over  it ;  then  larger  stones  were  placed  upon 
that,  and  the  interstices  filled  in  with  mortar ;  after  which  sometimes 
came  another  layer  similar  to  the  bottom  one.  The  whole  was  often 
three  feet  thick,  or  more,  and  was  rounded  in  the  centre  to  prevent 
wet  lodging  upon  it.  The  most  usual  width  was  only  about  fifteen 
feet,  although,  sometimes  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet.  As  a  rule, 
these  works  were  raised  somewhat  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  even 
where  no  question  of  keeping  them  clear  of  floods  could  arise.  It 
must  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  inflict  serious  damage 
upon  such  roads,  practically  solid  masses  of  stone  :  a  fact  which  no 
doubt  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  their  clever  constructors.  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  they  were  built  almost  entirely  by  the  soldiery, 
under  the  direction  of  skilled  engineers  from  Italy.  Koads  for  every 
sort  of  traffic  were  provided,  from  the  great  marching  routes  just 
described  down  to  mere  lanes  leading  to  solitary  villas  and  farms. 
The  whole  system  was  in  charge  of  the  Curator  Viarum,  and  was  in 
every  way  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country  as  the  railways  are 
now. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  internal  communications  of 
Britain  when  the  last  of  the  legions  sailed  from  Kichborough,  never 
to  return,  were  superior  to  what  they  were  little  more  than  a  century 
ago.  The  old  roads  had  then  been  destroyed  or  worn  out,  and  the 
new  ones  never  properly  made.  In  fact,  the  art  of  road-making  had 
become  extinct  in  this  country,  till  it  was  revived  by  Telford  and 
Eennie  and  MacAdam.  Much  as  we  despised  Napoleon  and  the 
French,  we  paid  them  the  compliment  of  imitating  their  road-making 
policy.  Then,  in  a  few  years'  time,  our  English  roads  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  formed,  with  the  excellent  service  of 
stage  coaches,  the  admiration  of  Europe.  Now  they  remain  in  a 
state  of  suspended  development,  good  enough  for  all  that  is  required 
of  them,  but  dwarfed  into  utter  insignificance  by  those  grander  roads, 
wrought  with  steam  and  gunpowder,  and  laid  with  shining  steel,  which 
will  render  in  the  future  the  name  of  the  race  who  invented  them  as 
famous  as^that  of  the  conquering  Komans  has  been  for  so  many 
centuries. 

W.  B.  PALEY. 
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THE  LEGAL   STATUS   OF   WOMEN 
IN  INDIA 


SOME  years  ago  a  widowed  Thakrdni,1  in  protected  territory  in 
India,  was  in  great  difficulties  concerning  her  property.  Her  Indian 
agent,  she  knew,  was  defrauding  her,  making  misrepresentations  as 
to  Government  revenue,  manipulating  her  accounts,  misstating  the 
effect  of  her  contracts.  She  did  not  know  how  to  intercept  him. 
Could  she  have  carried  her  troubles  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
nearest  British  province  (within  whose  jurisdiction  she  lived),  he 
would  no  doubt  have  helped  her ;  but  the  customs  of  the  country 
deprived  her  of  that  simple  solution  of  the  puzzle.  My  people  knew 
her  rather  well ;  she  told  us  all  this  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon 
call ;  and  upon  some  sudden  impulse,  turning  to  me,  who  sat  by — 
the  most  junior  of  her  auditors — she  said,  '  Now,  why  can  you  not 
help  me  ? ' 

The  question  haunted  me.  Why  could  I  not  help  her  ?  Was 
she  then  in  need  of  help  ?  If  so,  how  was  help  to  be  brought  to  her? 
And  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  study,  some  of  the  results  from  and 
observations  on  which  I  want  to  put  before  my  readers  in  this  paper. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  simplest  to  let  the  above  questions  direct  my  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

First,  then,  are  Indian  ladies  in  need  of  help  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  their  affairs  ?  Have  they,  in  fact,  any  affairs  at  all  ? 
If  you  ask  an  Indian  this  about  his  women  folk,  he  will  probably 
answer,  '  Bah !  no !  We  know,  in  India,  what  place  to  assign  to 
our  women.'  The  answer  from  the  law  books  is,  however,  far 
otherwise ;  and  I  proceed  to  detail  it,  with  as  little  technicality  as 
may  be — albeit  I  fear  that  from  one  or  two  preliminaries  there  is 
no  escape. 

The  first  of  such  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  earliest  regulations 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  (Reg.  VI.  of  1871,  s.  24)  :  it  is  in  itself  a 
re-embodiment  of  principles  enunciated  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Declaratory  Act,  and  it  tells  us  where  to  look  for  the  law. 

1  Thaltrdni  or  Thakurdin  is  feminine  of  ThdMr,  a  prince  or  chief  of  Rajput 
descent. 
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'  Where  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  it  is  necessary  for  any  Court 
•under  this  Act  to  decide  any  question  regarding  succession,  inherit- 
ance, marriage,  or  caste,  or  any  religious  usage  or  institution,  the 
Muhammadan  law  in  cases  where  the  parties  are  Muhammadans,  and 
the  Hindu  law  in  cases  where  the  parties  are  Hindus,  shall  form  the 
rule  of  decision  ' — i.e.  family  relations,  ownership  and  succession  are 
governed  by  the  Koran  for  Muhammadans,  and  by  Hindu  law  for 
Hindus. 

As  to  the  former,  the  '  Koran '  is  sufficiently  explanatory.  Hindu 
law  will  detain  us  longer.  When  we  say  Hindu  law  we  mean  a 
compendious  body  of  personal  law  based  on  Manu  (compiled  between 
200  B.C.  and  200  A.D.,  as  settled  by  those  who  know)  and  other 
ancient  books,  but  now  to  be  found  in  written  custom,  and  in  the 
commentaries  of  '  such  twice-born  and  virtuous  men  as  know  the 
law.' 

Lawyers  have  wrangled  ceaselessly  as  to  whether  custom  or 
Brahmanism  has  had  the  greater  share  in  the  development  of  the 
law,  and  as  to  which  was  the  earlier. 

1  take  it  there  were  three  distinct  stages  in  the  development  ot 
Hindu  law. 

(1)  Before  and  immediately  after  the  Aryan  invasion  of  India. 
Custom  alone  prevails,  amended  and  supplemented  in  some  districts 
by  the  more  civilised  ideals  of  the  Aryans. 

(2)  The  Brahmans  arise,  but  have  not  yet  felt  their  power.     In 
the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  they  record  these  same  customs,  and 
correct  and  interpret  such  written  law  as  exists  (e.g.  the  Code)  by 
the   customs  ;  i.e.  custom   and  written  law  prevail  side  by  side, 
distinct  elements. 

(3)  The   priesthood  is  all-powerful :  the  divine  origin  of  law  is 
insisted  upon;    customs  are  distorted  and  remade   to  suit  priestly 
purposes ;    a  religious  intendment  is  given  to  every  action  of  life. 
The  law,  in  fact,  now  prescribes  and  directs  the  custom,  and,  as  '  the 
virtuous  and  twice-born '  who  wrote  down  the  law  were  all  priests, 
this  was  not  difficult.      Here,  then,  priest-made  law  and    custom 
are  synonymous  terms  (though  from   a   reason   far  otherwise  than 
that  which  makes  the  best  law  but  custom  perpetuated). 

At  the  present  day  we  still  acknowledge  this  Brahmanical  influ- 
ence, solidified  for  us  in  the  Commentaries,  and  we  still  solemnly 
appeal  to  custom ;  for  there  is  no  country  so  great  a  slave  to  custom 
as  India ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  equally  true  to  say  there  is  no  country  so 
priest-ridden. 

Of  the  Commentaries  (1)  the  Mayiikha*  (Bombay);  (2)  the 
Day  a  Bhdga,  '  apportionment  of  the  inheritance  '  (Bengal)  ;  (3)  the 
Mitdkshara,  '  having  measured  syllables '  (Benares),  are  the  only 

2  The  abbreviated  name  of  a  book,  properly  MayuTtha-miLla,  the  'garland  of  rays 
of  light,'  a  commentary  on  the  Sastras  by  Somanatha  Bhatta. 
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ones  we  need  notice.  I  have  arranged  them  not  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  importance,  but  of  the  importance  they  attach  to 
women  with  regard  to  property.  And  between  them  and  Manu 
there  is  a  gap  of  about  1,000  years. 

I  propose  to  sketch  briefly  the  position  of  Hindu  and  (rather 
more  briefly)  that  of  Muhammadan  women  with  regard  to  property 
under  the  law  which  applies  to  them,  and  to  proceed  thereafter  to 
consider  how  this  law  affects  their  daily  lives. 

To  take  first  the  Hindu  woman :  property  divides  for  her  into 
two  classes — 

(1)  Property  inherited  from  males. 

(2)  Property  acquired  in  any  other  way — denominated  strldhana, 
or  separate  property. 

The  main  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the  devolution 
of  the  property  after  the  life  of  the  holder.  One  is  a  limited,  the 
other  an  absolute  estate. 

And  the  reason  is  apparent.  Under  Brahmanical  influence  every 
inheritance  has  been  reduced  to  a  kind  of  clergy  endowment  fund. 
Tl  e  heir  is  the  high  priest  of  the  deceased  male.  He  is  there  to 
ofter  prayers  for  his  soul.  If  the  heir  be  a  male  he  has  a  descendible 
estate,  i,e.  his  sons  will  take  after  him,  in  order  that  funeral  obsequies 
may  be  performed  for  him  in  his  turn.  But  if  the  heir  be  a  woman 
the  property  is  hers  for  life  only.  She  has  taken  it  simply  on  trust  for 
her  husband's  soul — her  own  obsequies  are  unimportant,  since  she 
enters  heaven  (or  otherwise)  in  the  wake  of  her  special  males — 
and  when  she  is  no  longer  here  to  make  her  daily  offerings  in  the 
temple,  the  property  must  go  back  to  his  heirs,  to  fulfil  further 
its  original  purpose. 

Thus,  as  a  general  rule  (we  must  except  Bombay,  where  a  sister's 
and  a  daughter's  estate  have  been  declared  strldhana),  when  a  woman 
takes  property  by  descent  from  a  male — whether  she  takes  as  widow, 
mother,  sister,  or  daughter — she  takes  a  restricted  estate. 

But  when  we  say  a  restricted  estate  we  must  remember  that 
Hindu  law  measures  '  by  duration,  not  by  use  ; '  e.g.  a  widow,  though 
taking  a  limited  estate,  has  considerable  powers.  She  must  not 
waste  the  inheritance,  but  within  her  limits  she  is  absolute.  No  one 
has  any  vested  interests  in  the  succession  while  she  is  alive ;  and  the 
yearly  savings  she  may  make  out  of  the  estate  are  her  own,  to  invest 
as  she  chooses.  Moreover  she  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  give 
an  absolute  and  complete  title.  The  purposes  for  which  she  may 
alienate  are — 

(1)  Relative  to  the  object  for  which  she  holds,  i.e. 

(a)  To  perform  her  husband's  obsequies  ; 

(/3)  To  pay  his  debts,  and  carry  out  his  wishes. 

(2)  In  cases  of  necessity  and  distress,  e.g.  to  pay  off  arrears  of 
Government  revenue  or  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  for  her  own 
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maintenance  or  for  the  family;  also  to  provide  portions  for 
daughters. 

(3)  For  religious  purposes — ceremonies  for  members  of  the 
family — pre-eminently,  of  course,  her  husband — pilgrimages,  the 
building  of  temples,  gifts  to  Brahmans,  and  the  like.  Women  all 
the  world  over  have  been  allies  of  the  priesthood.  The  ancient 
unlimited  power  of  the  Aryan  woman  was  restrained  by  the  jurists, 
except  where  such  restriction  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  priests. 

Shortly,  then,  even  where  a  widow  takes  what  we  may  call  a  life 
interest,  she  has  considerably  greater  power  than  a  widow  taking  a 
life  interest  under  English  law. 

As  to  (2)  property  denominated  strldhana.  The  origin  of  a 
separate  estate  for  women  is  variously  stated.  It  probably  was  the 
ancient  bride-price.  Strictly  speaking  it  includes — 

(a)  All  property,  movable  or  immovable,  given  to  her  at  her 
marriage  by  persons  other  than  her  husband. 

(/3)  All  property  inherited  from  females. 

(7)  All  property  obtained  on  partition.     (Benares  and  Mahrashtra 


(8)  All  property  purchased  with  the  income  of  strldhana. 

(e)  Property  given  in  lieu  of  maintenance. 

(f)  (If  a  widow)  all  acquired  by  her  own  skill  or  labour. 

This  is  hers  absolutely.  She  may  enjoy  or  waste  it,  or  give  it 
away,  inter  vivos,  or  by  will,  or  do  anything  she  pleases  with  it ;  and 
upon  her  death  intestate,  it  goes  by  special  rules  of  descent  to  her 
own,  not  to  her  husband's  heirs.  Even  during  coverture  her  husband 
has  no  right  to  touch  it,  except  with  her  consent  in  times  of 
distress. 

Immovable  property  received  by  way  of  gift  from  a  husband 
makes  a  class  intermediate  between  the  two.  It  is  strldhana  in 
that  it  passes  on  a  wife's  death  to  her  heirs,  not  his ;  but  the 
restrictions  as  to  alienation  are  the  same  as  those  placed  on  non- 
strldhana  property. 

Side  by  side  with  this  absolute  control  over  property  a  woman  is 
accorded  considerable  recognition  as  a  person  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
A  Hindu  married  woman  may  enter  into  contracts  in  her  own  name. 
She  may  sue  and  be  sued  alone.  She  may  manage  property.  She 
may  adopt  to  her  deceased  husband — 

(a)  In  Western  India  without  his  consent  having  been  given. 

(yS)  In  Bengal  and  Benares  if  her  husband's  consent  was  obtained. 

(7)  In  Southern  India  with  the  consent  of  relatives.  Moreover, 
whether  she  has  separate  property  or  not,  her  husband  is  bound  to 
maintain  her. 

Maintenance  is  a  legal  obligation  under  Hindu  law.  Nothing 
can  deprive  a  woman  of  her  right  to  this ;  and  in  Bengal,  if  not 
satisfied  with  what  is  allotted  to  her  in  a  joint  family,  she -may 
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apply  to  the  court  for   a  partition,  and   on  such  partition   she   is 
entitled  to  a  share  equal  to  that  of  a  son. 

Marriage,  in  fact,  is  more  favourable  to  her  than  to  her  husband. 
'  She  has  ownership  in  his  property,    though  not  independent 
control  over  it :  he  has  not  even  co-proprietorship  in  hers.' 

If  we  turn  now  to  Muhammadan  women  we  find  almost  still 
larger  rights  and  powers.  A  Muhammadan  woman  is  independent 
as  soon  as  she  is  of  age.  She  cannot  be  married  without  her  consent. 
Her  antenuptial  settlement  is  her  absolute  property,  and  indeed  a 
settlement  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  marriage  contract. 

When  married  she  retains  her  identity.  Marriage  is  no  coverture. 
She  continues  to  share  in  her  father's  inheritance,  has  extensive 
powers  of  alienation  and  devise  without  the  leave  or  interference  of 
her  husband ;  may  trade  or  enter  into  contracts  on  her  own 
account ;  has  the  custody  of  her  children  ;  can  hold  property  without 
the  intervention  of  trustees ;  may  be  an  executrix  or  administratrix  and 
even  a  mutuwalli,  or  governor  of  a  charitable  endowment,  i.e.  some- 
what similar  to  a  guardian  of  the  poor — privileges  which  are  later 
nineteenth  century  in  England,  dating  for  her  from  the  time  of 
the  Koran. 

English  law  before  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1882, 
as  everyone  knows,  in  dealing  with  a  married  woman  made  her 
identity  merge  in  that  of  her  husband ;  i.e.  there  was  an  absolute 
community  of  interest. 

In  Muhammadan  law  we  find  an  absolute  diversity  of  interests 
between  husband  and  wife. 

In  Hindu  law  we  find  the  mean  between  the  two — a  community 
as  regards  some  things,  a  diversity  as  regards  others. 

This  is  but  a  slight  outline,  yet  we  have  here  data  from  which 
to  conclude— 

(1)  That  no  Hindu  woman  of  to-day,  any  more  than  an  ancient 
Aryan,  is  a  chattel  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Although  under  perpetual 
tutelage — that  of  her  father  through  childhood,  of  her  husband 
through  marriage,  of  her  sons  through  widowhood — she  has  inde- 
pendent control  over  property,  while  her  capacity  for  independent 
action  exceeds  the  scope  allowed  to  English  married  women  under 
even  their  Magna  Charta  of  1882. 

Similarly  (2)  a  Muhammadan  woman  is  a  person  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  not  a  thing.  She  is  independent  as  soon  as  she  is  of  age, 
and  marriage  makes  no  difference  to  this  independence.  In  fact, 
those  of  us  who  like  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  marriage  makes 
husband  and  wife  one  person  in  proprietary  interests,  as  in  all  else, 
will  conclude  that  she  has  much  too  much  power. 

Compare  now  with  this  the  position  of  a  married  woman  in  India 
at  the  present  moment.  Her  day  comprises,  as  a  rule,  the  domestic 
duties  of  cooking  the  family  dinner  and  minding  the  house ;  upon 
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independence  of  thought  she  never  dares  venture,  even  relatively  to 
these  harmless  pursuits.  With  the  question  whether  this  is,  or  is  not, 
as  it  should  be  I  am  not  now  dealing ;  I  make  the  statement  as 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that,  during  her  quiet  sheltered  life,  whether 
under  the  guardianship  of  father  or  husband,  she  has  never  been 
trained  to  face  life  alone.  Then  comes  death  with  its  remorseless 
summons,  and  she  is  left — a  widow — to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  mother- 
in-law,  acting  in  all  her  tenderness  (?)  under  the  firm  belief  that  some 
sins  of  this  poor  creature's  have  caused  the  gods  to  extinguish  life  in 
her  son.  Property,  the  philosophers  will  tell  us,  does  not  make  hap- 
piness :  but  is  it  right  that,  having  the  power  secured  to  her  by  the 
sages  to  live  the  rest  of  her  life  in  comparative  comfort  and  security, 
this  luckless  widow  should  thus  be  doomed  to  unrelieved  misery  ? 

Moreover,  sentiment  aside,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  she  is 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  powers  we  have  been  enumerating  they 
ought  to  be  placed  within  exercisable  distance.  She  may  preserve 
her  seclusion  and  yet  have  a  '  man  of  business.'  When  she  is  a  guardian 
(e.g.  during  the  minority  of  an  infant  king)  over  her  estate  accounts, 
her  contracts,  her  wills,  the  adoption  of  children  to  her  husband,  the 
management  and  disposal  of  her  property,  she  must  want  some  in- 
telligent help  and  advice.  Lawyers  there  are  by  the  score  in  India ; 
but,  as  these  have  the — good — fortune  to  be  males,  custom  forbids  a 
Hindu  or  Muhammadan  lady  the  friendly  .little  chat  in  a  lawyer's 
office  which  is  to  many  lady  clients  in  England  owning  property — 
whether  real  or  personal — so  frequent  a  necessity.  I  know  of  a 
Muhammadan  lady  of  some  position  and  property  who  wished  for 
such  an  interview.  She  communicated  her  desire  to  a  lawyer,  through 
his  wife,  and  a  meeting  was  arranged,  intercepted  with  an  adequately 
opaque  curtain.  It  proved  rather  a  failure.  The  lawyer  was  re- 
quested to  come  armed  with  female  ancestral  relations  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  testatrix  (for  she  wished  to  make  a  will)  found  it  rather  hard  to 
divide  her  substance  with  the  beneficiaries  guarding  her  on  either  flank. 
If  one  could  never  make  a  will  except  thus  in  public,  imagine  the 
scope  for  the  emotions  !  How  unhappy  or  otherwise  the  rest  of  one's 
life  might  be  made.  I  fancy  all  gifts  would  of  necessity  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  donationes  mortis  causa. 

The  case  of  widowed  queens  of  native  States  and  owners  of  large 
landed  properties  is  saddest  in  a  way.  There  is  the  long  minority 
of  the  infant  king,  and  the  mother  all  that  time  is  his  guardian. 
In  theory  she  is  absolute  ruler ;  but  the  bare  fact  of  her  seclusion 
cuts  her  off  from  competent  advice  and  guidance,  and  whilst  con- 
scious of  her  powers,  she  has  to  submit  to  be  dominated  entirely 
by  the  men  about  her  Court,  who  often  prove  most  unscrupulous, 
manipulating  her  revenues  and  exercising  a  worse  tyranny  than  that 
of  the  proverbial  mother-in-law  herself.  I  remember  being  told  by 
one  such  that  her  kdrbhdrl,  or  manager,  had  for  years  been  enter- 
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ing  three-fourths  of  her  revenues  as  paid  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. She  knew  that  the  tribute  was  considerably  less  ;  he  had 
systematically  appropriated  the  difference ;  but  she  did  not  dare 
remonstrate,  and  the  only  person  who  might  have  protected  her 
was  a  man,  and  therefore  unapproachable. 

Nor  is  this  all :  she  needs  protection  for  her  life  as  well  as  her 
goods.  The  simplest  way,  I  fear,  out  of  every  difficulty  in  certain 
parts  of  India  is  some  kind  of  poison — swift  and  sure.  If  you  should 
be  in  the  way  of  the  interests  of  those  stronger  than  you,  whether 
they  be  your  agents  or  your  less  beautiful  and  jealous  co-wife,  you 
are  helped  out  of  life,  and  by  no  means  always  gently.  Cremation 
is  a  great  concealer  of  crimes,  especially  in  hot  countries,  and — ashes 
tell  no  tales. 

News  came  to  me  a  while  ago  of  a  recent  case  in  point.  An 
Indian  lady  from  the  north  was  left  the  widow  of  a  rich  man  and 
the  mother  and  guardian  of  an  only  son.  He  died,  and  some  remote 
relatives  seized  her  property.  The  inevitable  '  pleader '  was  at  hand, 
of  course,  and  carried  the  matter  to  a  district  court,  where  the  woman 
lost  her  case.  Then  arose  her  village  folk  to  comfort  her.  '  Go  to  the 
Queen,'  said  they ;  and  to  go  to  the  good  Queen  she  duly  started ; 
but  while  waiting  in  Bombay,  en  route,  her  servant,  wandering  aim- 
lessly abroad,  met  a  fakir,  who  promised  to  bring  her  case  to  the 
notice  of  the  Bombay  High  Court  for  the  sum  of  Rs.  900.  Nothing 
casual  or  informal  occurred  to  her  in  the  transaction,  and  she  forth- 
with returned  home,  blissfully  expectant  and  inordinately  joyful  at 
having  escaped  crossing  the  waters.  Months  passed ;  the  money  and 
the  fakir  remained  alike  engulphed  in  the  irrecoverable.  So  she 
nerved  herself  to  one  more  effort,  and  this  time  did  reach  London, 
but,  alas !  much  diminished  in  pocket  and  '  battered '  in  every 
way.  No  direct  good  could,  of  course,  come  of  the  journey.  Even 
if  she  had  a  case  there  could  be  no  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from  a 
district  court  direct.  I  tell  the  story  because  it  shows  how  much 
such  women  need  some  competent  advice — someone  who  will  have 
the  courage  to  tell  them  to  refrain  from  law  if  they  have  no  case,  or 
to  help  them  to  it  if  they  have  one. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  Indian  women,  whether  Hindu  or  Mu~ 
hammadan,  have  large  proprietary  rights,  which  the  customs  of  the 
country,  and  perhaps  the  oppression  of  those  who  should  know  better, 
debar  them  from  enjoying ;  that  such  preclusion  often  leads  to  the 
most  abject  misery  and  distress  :  and  I  hope  I  am  not  alone  in  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  almost  criminal  to  sit  by  and  watch  this  state  of 
things  in  crass  satiety,  waiting  for  the  time  when  customs  will  change 
and  women  can  come  and  snatch  at  help  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
them  by  men. 

'  Yes,  injustice  does  exist,'  said  a  member  of  the  legal  profession 
to  me  not  long  ago  ;  '  but  surely  in  about  200  years  Indian  women 
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will  come  out  from  their  seclusion,  and  then — here  we  are  to  advise 
them.'  But  why  wait  200  years,  even  if  it  were  desirable  that  they 
should  renounce  pardd,  when  there  is  a  simpler,  speedier  way  ?  I 
do  not  want  the  gentle  Hindu  widow  to  lead  the  vanguard  of 
advanced  womanhood ;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  do  (or  prevent)  the 
fighting  for  her,  and  to  shield  her  from  oppression  and  misery  which 
to  her  are  far  worse  than  suttee. 

Yet  even  '  the  profession '  is  now  beginning  to  see  the  need  of  some 
action,  and  a  later  expression  of  opinion  than  that  just  quoted  is  the 
following,  from  a  Chief  Justice  in  an  Indian  province ;  writing  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues,  he  says  :  '  We  all  felt  the  extreme  desirability 
of  providing  a  medium  between  native  ladies  and  those  who  conduct 
their  cases  in  court,  and  recognising  under  the  authority  of  the  High 
Court  a  class  of  lady  practitioners  who  would  personally  be  able  to 
give  honest  and  useful  legal  advice  to  native  ladies.'  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  the  dislike  to  giving  women  the  same  chances  in  life  as 
men  have.  Even  where  the  need  is  recognised  the  question  appa- 
rently is,  '  How  shall  we  limit  the  woman,  so  that  she  shall  be  some- 
thing less  than  the  man  ? ' 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  interposing  a  story  illustrative  of  the 
masculine  attitude  towards  innovations,  however  necessary.  A  friend 
of  mine,  being  a  judge  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  courts  in  India,  was 
kindly  seized  with  compassion  on  my  account.  I  was  wasting  my 
life.  There  were  really  no  pardd  women  in  India  at  the  present 
day,  and  indeed  he  would  prove  this  to  me.  Fortune  favoured  him. 
He  had  a  pardd  case  coming  on  for  hearing.  He  would  use  his 
opportunity.  To  this  intent  he  commanded  the  chief  witness  (a 
pardd  lady)  to  appear  herself  in  court.  Her  friends  demurred,  but 
yielded  finally,  and  the  judge,  triumphant,  rubbed  his  hands  with 
glee.  But  nothing  could  be  extracted  from  this  same  demurely 
hooded  figure,  and  in  a  burst  of  wrath  he  ordered  her  to  uncloak. 
There  was  some  show  of  resistance,  ending  in  submission,  and — a  dis- 
closure. The  lady  who  appeared  was  not  the  witness  summoned,  but 
'  some  ancient ' — a  grandparent  or  maternal  aunt  of  sorts.  Truly 
the  blessed  burqac&n  veil  something  other  than  beauty  !  My  friend 
is  silent  on  the  subject  now. 

But  to  our  second  consideration.  How  is  help  to  be  brought  to 
them  ?  It  has  been  weary  work  enough,  the  practical  study  of  this 
question  ;  and  any  suggestions  I  put  forward  here  are  of  necessity 
but  tentative,  yet  I  hope  they  will,  at  any  rate,  be  found  to  repre- 
sent the  lines  on  which  work  should  be  attempted ;  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  one  object  of  this  paper  is  to  induce  serious  thought  on  the 
matter  in  those  far  better  able  to  think  than  myself. 

I  propose  stating,  in  conjunction  with  each  suggestion,  the  actual 
need  which,  in  my  own  experience,  has  given  rise  to  it. 

(1)  Land  Agency. — It  is  a  common  thing  in  native  states  for 
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the  outgoing  king  to  leave  to  his  successor  a  batch  of  women-folk, 
whose  maintenance  must  be  met  from  State  moneys.  This  plurality 
cannot,  of  necessity,  in  every  case,  stand  in  the  relation  of  '  mother ' 
to  the  new  king  :  and  difficulties  naturally  arise.  The  Thdkur  feels 
the  maintenances  a  superfluous  burden,  his  prime  ministers  are 
delightfully  inventive  as  to  contrivances  for  avoiding  payment,  and 
the  fact  that  these  women  (grand-relations,  aunts  and  dowagers  ot 
every  permutation  and  combination)  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
new  Thdkur  and  his  advisers  makes  contrivance  easy  of  practice.  As 
a  consequence,  follow  litigation — hopeless,  ill-matched  litigation, 
subject  against  prince — where  the  Thakrdnis  have  money,  sullen  or 
heart-breaking  poverty  and  misery  where  they  have  none. 

To  avoid  this  a  Thakur  will  often  leave  his  favourite  ladies  par- 
ticular villages,  the  incomes  from  which  are  to  provide  the  necessary 
maintenance.  And  this  seems  an  excellent  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty,  for  the  ladies  are  then  independent  of  the  whims  of  the 
new  ruler.  Yet  the  State  naturally  dislikes  this  independence,  and 
almost  invariably  makes  a  representation  to  the  British  Grovernment 
praying  resumption  of  the  lands,  for  the  reason  that  '  it  does  not 
tend  to  the  good  management  of  a  State  that  a  woman  should  hold 
landed  property.'  The  British  Grovernment  generally  grants  the 
prayer,  on  the  understanding  that  a  money  payment  is  substituted 
equivalent  to  the  average  annual  income  of  the  property.  The  Darbar 
(native  Court)  consents,  and  this  is  the  entr'acte  in  a  course  of  petty 
tyranny  which  the  poor  Thakrdni  seldom  outlives.  The  original 
grant  was  made  upon  no  conditions,  yet  the  Darbar  will  invent  one 
condition  after  another,  submission  to  which  it  makes  precedent  to 
payment  of  any  one  instalment.  It  is  useless  for  the  Thakrdni  to 
plead  the  particular  nature  of  her  tenure,  or  the  general  Hindu  law, 
or  aught  else — the  Darbar  is  absolute,  will  act  according  to  its  own 
inclinations  or  avarices.  It  will  even  give  a  colour  of  magnanimity 
to  its  injustice  and  disinclinations.  '  I  will  name  yet  but  one  more 
condition  :  fulfil  that,  and  your  allowance  shall  be  paid.'  You  may 
submit  that  the  Thakrdni  has  already  yielded  to  conditions  which 
the  Thdkur  had  no  right  to  impose ;  that  his  procedure  is  neither 
legal  nor  just.  He  will  smile  securely :  '  No !  were  I  a  subject,  I 
should  certainly  agree  with  you ;  but  being,  as  I  am,  a  Thdkur, 
what  is  justice  ?  For  me,  justice  is  my  will.  After  all,  why  does 
anyone  trouble  about  these  ladies  ?  They  age  every  year,  they  have  few 
inducements  to  live,  in  course  of  time  they  will  die.'  (This  is  an 
almost  verbatim  report  of  an  actual  conversation.)  And  there  the 
matter  ends.  For,  if  you  sue  the  Thdkur  in  the  Darbar  Courts,  his 
justices  simply  postpone  the  case  each  time  it  comes  on  for  hearing, 
until  the  suit  has  to  abate  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  plaintiff! 

One  other  way  is  open — appeal  to  the  British  Government :  yet 
this  is  possible  only  in  those  States  which  can  show  precedent  for 
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interference  in  these  matters;  and  even  when  such  is  found,  the 
rules  of  the  political  department  present  endless  difficulties  to  the 
diffident  parda-nashin  lady. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  suggest  as  remedy  a  lady  land- 
agent  or  manager — a  woman  trained  to  business,  who  might,  in  in- 
stances where  Thakrdnis  have  lands  of  their  own,  be  appointed  to 
supervise  and  oversee  these,  to  audit  accounts,  and  act  generally  as 
intermediary  between  the  Indian  kdrbhdri  (man  of  business)  and  the 
Thakrdni.  Her  salary  could  easily  be  met  from  the  lady's  income 
independently  of  the  Darbar,  the  depreciation  of  the  land  would  be 
prevented,  the  need  for  resumption  eliminated,  and  all  the  consequent 
litigation  and  misery  saved.  Did  such  lady  agents  exist  the  British 
Government  might  be  approached  on  the  subject  of  recommending 
their  services  to  the  Darbars'.  petitioning  for  resumptions  :  and  such 
a  recommendation  would  naturally  be  a  great  help.  For  the  rest,  all 
that  would  be  needed  would  be  the  Thakrdni's  consent — of  which 
one  might  be  almost  positive.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  working 
would  be  to  open  a  Central  Land  Agency  Office  in  some  large  British 
town,  adjacent  to  a  group  of  Native  States  (e.g.  Ahmedabad,  giving 
easy  access  to  Kathiawad) :  whence  the  ladies  might  then  travel 
to  the  several  Native  States  which  would  employ  them;  going  at 
regular  intervals,  say  once  a  month,  to  audit  accounts  and  receive 
rents,  &c.  But  this  would  be  a  question,  for  consideration  in  the 
future.  And  I  would  remind  intending  practitioners  that  Indian 
accounts  are  kept  on  a  most  elaborate  and  peculiar  local  system, 
which  would  need  careful  study. 

2.  Legal  Practitioners  generally. — Any  lawyer  (particularly  one 
within  reach  of  Native  States,  or  working  in  North- West  India)  will 
tell  you  that  a  large  proportion  of  his  cases  are  parda — i.e.  they 
involve  the  business  incapacity  of  some  parda-nashin  lady ;  e.g.  a  deed 
duly  registered  is  alleged  to  bear  her  signature,  or  affidavits  have  been 
produced  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  man  has  had  authority  to  act  in 
her  name,  in  transactions  found  to  affect  her  adversely.  Or,  again,  she 
has  commissioned  her  agent  to  erect  her  a  house  in  a  certain  locality. 
For  a  while  all  goes  well,  the  house  exceeds  her  expectations,  the 
agent  is  suavity  itself,  she  feels  self-gratulatory.  On  his  well-earned 
retirement  she  discovers  that  the  house  is  not  her  own  but  her 
agent's,  and  that  she  has  been  paying  him  rent  for  the  occupation  of  it 
for  perhaps  the  last  twelve  years.  Due  instructions  were  given  by  him 
to  her  lawyer,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  same  agent  was  her 
only  means  of  communication,  the  land  was  acquired  and  the  building 
contracts  were  made  out  in  the  agent's  name  alone,  albeit  the  lady's 
coffers  met  the  expenses! 

In  each  case  the  lady  seeks  redress  too  late.  The  intervention  of 
Providence  may  save  her  (on  the  principle  that  '  Heaven  is  kind  to 
women,  fools,  and  drunkards ') ;  but,  as  a  rule,  human  aid  there  is 
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none.  Summum  jus  summa  injuria :  for,  mark  you,  the  knave  has 
taken  good  care  to  do  things  in  perfect  order.  I  have  also  known 
similar  trouble  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  habit  of  agents 
to  exact  from  parda-nashin  women  blank  papers  bearing  their  sig- 
nature, on  the  plea  of  urgency ;  or  that  the  lawyers  whom  they 
consult  require  them  preparatory  to  tendering  any  advice  or 
rendering  any  assistance.  The  door  which  this  opens  to  fraud  is 
measurable  by  yards,  not  inches  !  And  that  it  would  be  an  inesti- 
mable boon  to  these  poor  women  to  anticipate  for  them  like  situa- 
tions is  hardly  a  proposition  which  stands  in  need  of  argument.  A 
solicitor  could  do  the  drafting,  attest  the  deeds,  receive  the  instruc- 
tions. The  question  arises — Is  not  this  all  that  is  needed  ?  Need 
a  woman  ever  seek  audience  in  a  court  of  law  ?  For  some  time  I 
thought  not ;  but  circumstances  have  forced  me  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion, and  my  reasons  are  these. 

(1)  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  clients  who  would  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  lady  practitioner  would  be  of  the  '  distressed  gentlewoman  ' 
type,  who  could  ill  afford  two  sets  of  fees,  one  for  the  intermediary, 
one  for  expensive  counsel.     And  if  she  could  not,  but  a  moiety  of  the 
need  has  been    met.      The  lady  practitioner  who  confines  herself 
entirely  to  chambers  may  be  serviceable  for  many  things ;  she  is 
sufficient  for  none. 

(2)  The  client  likes  to  instruct  the  person  who  will  actually  plead 
her  cause. 

(3)  The  woman  practitioner  could  not  get  known  to  those  who 
most  need  her,  except  through  the  courts. 

(4)  The  right  to  plead,  whether  she  use  it  or  not,  would  improve 
her  status  in  the  legal  profession.     And  where  a  woman  has  to  face 
life  with  a  majority  of  men  for  competitors,  she  needs  all  the  pro- 
fessional clothing  she  can  get. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  a  woman  may  propose  as  she  please,  but 
in  this,  as  in  many  relations  of  life,  it  is  the  conservative,  and,  too 
often,  alas  !  selfish  male  who  has  the  disposing  of  affairs.  And  it  is 
therefore  a  question  which  needs  consideration  how  far  men  are 
willing  to  allow  women  to  invade  their  special  preserves.  Of  course 
the  ideally  nice  man  would  not  only  show  us  the  best  way  in,  but 
would  even  stand  aside  to  let  us  rescue  the  wounded  bird,  which 
needed  more  tender  handling  than  he  could  give.  But  then  ideally 
nice  men  are  so  very  rare,  especially  when  you  put  them  to  substan- 
tial test.  If  they  would  only  realise  (the  not-nice  ones,  as  well  as 
the  nice  ones)  that  all  we  want  is  leave  to  work  in  the  world,  our  own 
work  (not  theirs),  life  would  be  so  much  easier  :  but  they  will  appro- 
priate impossible  and  non-existent  compliments,  and  conclude  that 
our  only  motive  is  imitation  of  their  own  exalted  selves  !  However, 
to  be  practical. 

(1)  If  the  lady  agent  can  only  find  some  firm  of  solicitors  in 
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London  to  instruct  her,  she  need  ask  no  one's  professional  leave  in 
India  for  the  assumption  of  such  duties  as  I  have  suggested. 

(2)  Other  modes  of  working  are  more  difficult.  Yet  I  should 
advise  the  acquisition  first  of  some  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  this  could 
be  obtained  at  Oxford,  where  the  Honour  School  of  Jurisprudence  is 
now  open  to  women ;  or  at  any  university  in  India,  where  the  graduate 
degree  in  laws  is  equally  open  to  men  and  women.  But  this  latter 
would  mean  previous  graduation  in  arts  or  science,  and  is  a  very  long 
process — a  matter  of  from  six  to  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
matriculation.  The  Oxford  course  is  excellent  as  an  education ;  the 
Indian  one  compels  a  very  close  acquaintance  with  the  particular  and 
numerous  codes  which  are  in  use  in  Indian  courts. 

Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  woman  should  not  set  up  a  consulting  office,  i.e.  advise  in 
chambers,  and  render  in  this  capacity  very  valuable  help  to  parda 
ladies.  She  may  also  apply  for  leave  to  represerd  her  clients  in 
criminal  matters,  under  Sec.  4  (%.)  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
The  Bombay  High  Court  has  allowed  a  woman  to  practise  under  this 
section.  Then  there  is  the  LL.B.  degree,  which  should  per  se  admit 
women  to  the  Courts :  for,  under  High  Court  rules,  '  a  graduate  in 
law  requires  no  other  legal  qualification  than  his  degree  for  practising 
as  a  pleader : '  and  university  degrees  are  in  India  bestowed  on  all 
who  stand  the  usual  test,  whether  male  or  female.  One  High  Court 
in  India  has,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  most  unfairly  refused 
its  sanad  (license  to  practise)  to  a  woman  :  but  another  has  most 
generously  held  out  hope  of  enrolment  upon  compliance  with  a  test 
which  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  High  Court  itself,  i.e.  the 
pleaders'  examination.  Enrolment  would  give  a  woman  all  the  tether 
she  needs.  Enrolment  as  a  pleader  means  certainly  that  barristers 
take  precedence ;  but  there  is  no  real  practical  disability  attaching 
to  the  position  within  the  particular  province  of  enrolment. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  under  the  rules  of  the  Alla- 
habad High  Court  a  solicitor  ranks  as  a  pleader.  Any  one,  there- 
fore, who  had  been  regularly  articled  in  England  and  had  stood 
the  usual  test  would  find  therein  a  very  effectual  and  pleasant 
means  of  fulfilling  one  of  the  conditions  for  enrolment  in  this 
particular  High  Court.  And  I  hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  distant 
when  the  Inns  of  Court  will  be  accessible.  That  would  naturally  be 
the  best  legal  label  of  all  to  secure :  for  a  barrister  may  claim  enrol- 
ment in  any  High  Court  in  India  ;  and  even  when  on  the  rolls  of  one 
particular  court,  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  other  provinces,  in  cases 
for  which  he  may  hold  briefs.  So  far  I  have  dealt  with  British  India. 
In  the  Native  States,  the  particular  High  Court  in  each,  together 
•with  the  Mahrajah  or  chief,  determines  the  right  to  plead :  and  some 
of  these  have  been  most  large-hearted  and  kind. 

Were  one  to  map  out  spheres  of  work,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
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Native  States  and  Northern  India  are  most  in  need  of  such  aid  as  we 
have  been  considering. 

Finally,  I  would  advise  anyone  thinking  of  legal  work  in  India 
to  acquire  thoroughly  at  least  one  Indian  language.  It  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  converse  with  one's  clients,  none  of  whom  ever  know  a 
word  of  English.  We  must  remember  that  they  are  the  orthodox 
and  unenlightened  whom  we  seek  to  help.  The  woman  who  has  been 
allowed  to  learn  English  has  probably  means  of  helping  herself,  and 
would  not  be  debarred  the  assistance  of  a  man. 

The  three  languages  most  generally  useful  are  Urdu,  Guzerathi, 
and  Marathi — Urdu  for  the  north  and  north-west;  Guzerathi  for 
Kathiawad  and  Gruzerat ;  and  both  Guzerathi  and  Marathi  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  generally.  I  expect  the  best  way  would  be  to 
let  one's  choice  of  a  province  settle  the  language  one  learnt. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  one  word  of  public 
acknowledgment  to  all  who  have  helped  me  in  my  own  legal  educa- 
tion— to  the  many  friends  in  Oxford  and  London,  the  memory  of 
whose  kindness  is  a  constant  delight  and  inspiration  towards  a  career 
which,  if  more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  has  so  far  proved  also 
of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 

CORNELIA  SORABJI. 
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HOW  TO   CIRCUMVENT  'CRAMMING1   IN 
IRISH  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


THE  so-called  Intermediate  Examination  system  has  now  been  at 
work  in  Ireland  for  nineteen  years.  It  was  devised  by  the  first  Lord 
Cairns,  and  other  clever  persons,  rather  as  a  political  than  an  educa- 
tional measure.  How  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money 
obtained  by  the  Disendowment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Eoman  Catholics  without  alienating  the  votes  of  English 
and  Scotch  Nonconformists  ?  It  was  done  by  creating  this  system 
of  examinations  for  all  the  grammar  schools  in  Ireland,  to  which 
boys  and  girls  of  any  creed  were  admitted  without  distinction. 
But  lest  the  Protestants  might  carry  off  too  much,  it  was  arranged  that 
all  the  offices  of  emolument  should  be  given,  not  to  the  most  competent, 
but  to  the  most  competent  of  the  rival  creeds,  alternately.  Thus,  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  one  is  Eoman  Catholic,  one  Church  of 
Ireland  ;  of  the  Examiners,  two  Protestants  are  not  to  be  trusted  to 
examine  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  ;  there  must  be  one  Eoman  Catholic 
(whether  he  knows  Greek  or  not) ;  and  so  on  throughout  all  the 
subjects  and  departments  of  the  system. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  One  million  of  the  Church 
money  is  now  partly  secured,  partly  accessible  to  them.  Their 
schools,  which  were  supposed  languishing  and  inefficient  for  want  of 
endowment,  now  carry  off  a  full  proportion  of  the  result  fees,  prizes, 
exhibitions,  and  medals  offered  in  the  competition.  Their  examiners, 
preparing  papers  conjointly  with  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  and  other 
such  people,  appear  to  the  public  on  a  level  with  the  rest.  All  the 
machinery  of  the  system  is  well  oiled  with  money,  and  seems  to  run 
quite  smoothly.  I  believe  I  stood  almost  alone  in  proclaiming  from 
the  outset  that  the  whole  system  was  vicious,  that  it  would  lead  to 
competition  in  creeds  and  not  in  learning,  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
emasculation  of  courses,  the  lowering  of  standards,  the  extinction  of 
liberty  and  leisure  in  teaching,  of  thoroughness  in  knowledge.  These 
objections,  made  a  priori,  but  easy  to  foresee,  were  confirmed  by  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  standard  shown  by  candidates  for  matricula- 
tion in  Trinity  College.  This  decrease  is  not  necessary  to  afford  a 
condemnation  of  the  system.  A  want  of  increase  in  the  face  of  all 
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the  money  and  labour  expended  upon  secondary  education  would 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  new  thing  was  a  failure.  But  there  is  no 
need  now  to  offer  any  special  proofs.  Instead  of  the  solitary  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  desert,  there  is  a  growing  and  widespread  feeling 
that  all  is  not  right.  There  is  a  feeling  among  serious  educators  that 
they  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  there  is  a  feeling 
among  parents  and  teachers  that  they  have  exchanged  wisdom  for  gold, 
liberty  for  coercion,  the  lasting  possession  for  the  momentary  display ; 
so  that  at  last  the  volume  of  this  discontent  was  such  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  constituted  the  existing  Commissioners  a  special 
Commission  to  inquire  into  their  own  handiwork,  to  take  evidence, 
and  to  learn  from  it  what  alterations  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
public  mind  and  remove  the  awkward  burden  of  popular  dis- 
satisfaction. 

In  accordance  with  this  wise  and  reasonable  policy,  the  Commission 
have  issued  invitations  to  all  the  professional  educators  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  men  and  public  bodies,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  such  criticisms  as  may  enable  them  to  remedy  the  imper- 
fections of  the  system  now  in  operation.  They  have  very  fairly 
requested  that,  in  case  objections  are  made,  these  objections  shall  be 
accompanied  by  practical  suggestions  intended  as  remedies  for  the 
alleged  defects  of  their  system.  But  while  this  request  may  be 
reasonable  in  checking  the  mere  aimless  grumbling  in  which  many 
critics  indulge,  it  cannot  but  raise  an  apprehension  that  they  desire 
only  a  discussion  of  details,  and  that  they  are  wanting  either  in  the 
will  or  the  power  to  grapple  with  the  broad  principles  by  which  all 
the  details,  or  almost  all,  are  controlled.  It  is,  moreover,  easily 
conceivable  that  a  perfectly  sound  and  philosophical  criticism  of 
principles  may  be  obtained  from  an  objector  who  has  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  technical  knowledge  to  find  the  best,  or  the  best 
attainable,  means  of  applying  his  principles  to  practice — such  applica- 
tion being  the  proper  work  of  the  Commissioners,  who  are  not  only 
armed  with  the  necessary  powers,  but  have  under  their  hands  a  vast 
body  of  evidence,  and  the  aid  of  skilled  professional  advisers,  who 
may  therefore  find  solutions  which  may  not  occur  to  the  most  honest 
and  careful  single-handed  objector.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the 
following  paper  the  suggestions  of  detail  will  not  be  isolated,  but 
derived  from  such  general  principles  as  may  be  applied  in  many 
ways,  and  may  admit  of  practical  solutions  differing  from,  but  in 
harmony  with,  what  is  hereafter  recommended. 

The  objection  to  the  Irish  Intermediate  system  which  is  heard 
every  day,  in  everybody's  mouth,  is  that  it  encourages  cramming 
against  sound  education.  The  Commissioners  may  reasonably  object 
that  such  a  criticism  is  by  itself  of  no  service  to  them ;  and  probably 
the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  people  who  repeat  the  phrase  can  give 
no  explanation  of  it,  may  produce  a  feeling  that  it  has  no  definite 
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meaning,  and  should  therefore  be  disregarded.  Such  is  far  from 
being  the  case ;  but  the  first  duty  of  an  objector  upon  this  general 
ground  is  to  explain  clearly  what  he  means  by  cramming,  as  opposed 
to  sound  teaching,  and  in  what  respect  the  results  of  the  one  differ 
from  the  results  of  the  other.  So  widely  adopted  a  phrase,  however 
vague,  however  used  at  random,  is  likely,  nay  almost  certain,  to 
have  some  serious  meaning  as  the  ground  of  its  popularity. 

It  need  hardly  be  premised,  except  to  foreclose  idle  retorts,  that 
the  teacher  and  the  crammer,  whom  we  wish  to  distinguish,  are  not 
separated  by  any  great  gulf  or  impassable  line.  A  man  who  is  an 
admirable  teacher  may  be  turned  by  a  system  into  a  crammer,  or  he 
may  be  a  crammer  in  some  subjects  and  not  in  others.  The  differ- 
ence is  generally  created  by  external  circumstances,  and  this  is  the 
best  reason  for  securing  that,  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  they  shall 
favour  the  right  side.  But  regarding  them  as  distinct  types,  for 
clearness  sake,  the  teacher  makes  the  permanent  improvement  and 
development  of  his  pupil  the  real  end  or  object  of  his  work,  in  aid  of 
which  competitions,  prize  lists,  exhibitions,  are  merely  a  test  and  a 
means.  The  crammer  makes  the  prize  list  his  real  end,  and  the  pupil 
only  the  means  whereby  he  may  attain  honour,  money,  success  for 
himself,  and  if  he  can  show  a  splendid  list  of  examination  successes, 
he  cares  not  what  becomes  of  his  pupils  in  after-life.  He  has  done 
his  best  with  them,  so  long  as  they  were  preparing  for  a  special 
examination.  He  has  played  the  game  of  competition,  and  has  won. 
He  is  not  concerned  about  the  rest. 

The  obvious  objection  at  once  starts  up  before  me,  How  can  any 
system  of  examination  possibly  take  account  of  the  motives  of  the 
schoolmaster  ?  How  can  it  direct  the  teacher  that  he  is  to  regard 
not  the  immediate,  but  the  permanent,  improvement  of  his  pupil 
as  his  main  and  proper  object  ?  The  reply  is  just  as  obvious.  No 
examination  system  can  create  honest  and  conscientious  views  in  the 
teachers  who  prepare  the  candidates ;  but  every  well-considered 
system  can  allow  freedom  for  such  higher  principles  to  assert  them- 
selves. The  world  of  teachers  is  not  so  depraved  that  there  are  not 
thousands  who  only  ask  for  that  freedom  ;  the  world  of  parents  is  not 
so  depraved  that  there  are  not  thousands  who  will  appreciate  the 
higher  aims,  the  larger  views  of  the  real  teacher.  But  both  parents  and 
teachers  must  have  liberty — liberty  to  follow  higher  and  better  means, 
and  the  pupils  must  have  liberty — liberty  to  follow  the  direction  of  those 
that  know  them,  and  can  make  allowance  for  their  varying  capacities. 
What  hindrance  is  there  now  to  all  this  ?  In  what  sense  can  this  liberty 
be  controlled  ?  Not  by  the  rude  compulsion  of  law,  but  by  the  not 
less  cogent  compulsion  of  bribes — scholarships,  exhibitions,  result 
fees — held  out  to  needy  and  greedy  parents,  underpaid  and  ambitious 
schoolmasters,  pliable  boys  and  girls,  with  the  plain  lesson,  do  this 
and  succeed ;  do  it  not  and  remain  in  obscurity. 
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Let  us  come  at  once  to  the  remedies  for  this  great  and  crying 
evil.  It  is  impossible  to  abolish  examinations.  They  are,  in  the  first 
place,  a  distinct  test,  though  a  rude  and  insufficient  one,  of  good  and 
bad  teaching.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  the  only  test  which  the 
public  understands,  and  in  which  therefore  it  has  confidence.  How- 
ever bad  the  examiners,  however  absurd  the  papers,  however  loose  the 
supervision,  and  hence  fairness  of  the  examination  ;  however  great  the 
confessed  amount  of  chance,  the  suspected  amount  of  foul  play, 
the  published  results  are  there,  like  the  results  of  a  horse  race, 
and  are  accepted  in  the  same  easy  way.  We  must,  therefore,  not 
attempt  to  abolish  examinations,  but  to  reform  them,  so  as  to  leave 
good  teachers  the  maximum  of  liberty,  and  give  weight  to  quality 
and  not  variety  of  answering ;  the  details,  however,  in  which  the 
present  system  fails  to  do  so  being  many,  various,  and  not  with- 
out arguments  in  their  favour,  can  only  be  dealt  with  seriatim. 

There  is,  however,  one  obvious  supplement  of  a  general  kind, 
which,  if  properly  used,  may  mitigate,  if  it  does  not  remedy,  the 
evils  inherent  in  examinations :  and  that  is  a  sound  system  of  in- 
spection, whereby  the  everyday  work  of  a  school,  and  the  peculiar 
methods  of  any  original  and  independent  master,  may  be  tested  and 
approved,  and  this  test  used  collaterally  with  that  of  examinations. 
I  can  even  conceive  a  master  refusing  to  compete  at  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  yet  demanding  and  receiving  inspection,  which 
would  justify  his  refusal,  and  report  his  school  to  be  more  reasonably 
and  efficiently  worked  than  those  which  are  wholly  abandoned  to 
competition.1  In  any  case,  among  the  schools  which  do  compete,  a 
proper  inspection  would  discover  what  efforts  are  being  made  to 
teach  such  boys  as  from  various  causes  are  not  sent  up  for  the  com- 
petition. Are  they,  as  is  now  commonly  asserted,  wholly  neglected 
as  unprofitable,  or  are  their  interests  properly  safeguarded  ?  From 
these  points  of  view,  as  well  as  from  those  of  general  management, 
hygiene,  and  protection  from  overwork,  a  sound  system  of  inspection 
would  be  most  desirable.  But  all  such  advantages  will  be  lost  if  the 
inspectors  are  appointed  to  satisfy  private  interests,  or  the  clamour 
of  creeds,  or  the  demands  of  a  false  patriotism.  If  the  main  object 
of  appointing  inspectors  is  to  obtain  state  salaries  for  a  certain 
number  of  hungry  applicants,  if  competence  and  independence  of 
character  be  not  secured,  there  will  only  be  more  money  wasted,  and 

1  I  am  far  from  sanctioning  the  theoretical  blunder  that,  because  a  certain  system 
succeeds  admirably  in  one  country,  it  should  forthwith  be  introduced  into  another. 
The  European  imitations  and  travesties  of  the  English  Parliamentary  system  are  a 
large  and  fruitful  lesson  in  this  sort  of  blundering.  But  better  systems  in  other  lands 
may  at  least  suggest  improvements  in  ours.  I  therefore  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Thornton's  recent  Eeport  on  Education  in  Denmark,  sent  to  me  after  this  essay  was 
written,  wherein  the  reader  will  find  ample  corroboration  (especially  on  pp.  599-604) 
of  the  asserted  advantages  (1)  of  leaving  the  schoolmaster  free  to  follow  his  own 
course,  and  choose  his  own  books,  (2)  of  conducting  a  large  part  of  the  examinations 
viva  voce,  (3)  of  magnifying  inspection  in  comparison  with  competitive  examinations. 
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no  real  benefit  secured  by  the  change.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost 
vital  that  in  the  first  instance  some  first-rate  English  and  Scotch 
inspectors  should  be  appointed,  who  know  the  standard  attained  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  strangers  to  the  various 
jealousies  which  beset  all  provincial  societies.  In  due  course  of  time, 
when  our  standard  is  proved  to  be  as  high  as  those  of  our  neighbours, 
an  interchange  of  inspectors  between  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
might  with  great  profit  be  established,  and  the  same  principle  might 
very  well  be  adopted  in  the  choice  of  examiners.  But  there  is  little 
hope  of  any  good  results  so  long  as  selections  are  made  in  turn  among 
the  rival  creeds,  and  a  better  candidate  is  deliberately  rejected  be- 
cause he  does  not  profess  the  faith  which  for  the  moment  has  to  be 
promoted  in  the  person  of  a  much  worse  claimant. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  inspection. 

We  now  come  to  the  criticism  of  the  existing  system  of  examina- 
tions as  tending  unduly  to  shackle  the  freedom  of  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  any  definite  examination  in  definite 
subjects  must  shackle  that  freedom,  and  ought  to  do  so,  so  far  as  it 
represses  random  license,  and  points  out  the  normal  course  of  a 
proper  education.  But  the  present  system  does  far  more  than  that, 
and  restricts  the  liberty  of  education  in  many  mischievous  ways. 

(a)  It  makes  limits  of  age,  both  maximum  and  minimum,  of  such 
importance  as  to  induce  teachers  to  urge  or  to  retard  unduly  pupils 
whose  development  does  not  correspond  with  that  assumed  by  the 
system.  For  example,  (1)  No  boy  professing  to  be  under  thirteen 
is  allowed  to  compete — a  rule  evidently  intended  to  obviate  the  undue 
pressing  of  clever  and  diligent  children.  But  we  can  point  to  cases 
of  brilliant  children,  afterwards  becoming  brilliant  men,  who  at  the 
age  of  eleven  could  without  difficulty  answer  the  papers  of  the  pre- 
paratory year,  as  now  understood.  Are  these  children  of  genius  to  be 
held  back  in  order  that  they  may  win  scholarships  for  themselves  and 
result  fees  for  their  masters  ?  (2)  Pupils  quite  fit  to  go  to  practical 
work,  or  to  study  in  universities,  are  kept  in  the  senior  grade  by  the 
system  which  refuses  to  recognise  any  other  test  than  the  senior 
grade  examinations  for  the  retaining  of  exhibitions  already  won. 
Surely  evidence  of  diligence  and  success  in  other  walks  of  life  should 
be  considered  even  a  better  claim  to  retain  such  prizes,  and  boys 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  a  penalty  from  striking  out  into  life, 
and  finding  themselves  occupations  far  higher  and  better  than  the 
continued  passing  of  examinations  ? 

The  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  present  system  is  to  make  every 
schoolmaster  sort  his  boys,  not  according  to  brains  or  development, 
but  according  to  age. 

(6)  The  next  point  to  be  mentioned  is  the  encouraging  of  a 
multitude  of  subjects,  instead  of  high  answering  in  a  few.  The  evil 
effects  of  this  error  are  very  far-reaching.  Every  practical  examiner 
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knows  that  the  first  25  per  cent,  in  any  subject  is  very  easy  to  obtain 
in  comparison  with  the  third ;  that  every  mark  over  60  per  cent,  is 
worth  three  or  four  marks  made  in  a  score  under  20.  It  is,  therefore, 
imperative  to  adopt  boldly  a  principle  very  timidly  admitted  in  the 
present  system,  viz.  a  sliding  scale,  by  which  answering  in  any  course 
under  a  certain  level  (say  40)  shall  lose  some  of  its  score,  whereas 
answering  above  60  shall  gain  a  proportional  increment.  Such  a 
modification  in  the  marking  would  of  itself,  without  declaring  any 
restriction  in  the  number  of  subjects,  encourage  high  answering  in  a 
few,  and  consequently  the  quality  of  the  education  in  our  schools. 

(c)  The  same  result — that  of  improving  the  quality  of  Inter- 
mediate education — would  be  promoted  by  abolishing  (1)  perfectly 
useless  subjects,  such  as  Irish,  which  may  be  indeed  a  study  of 
interest  for  the  philologist,  but  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  any  practical 
system  of  education.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  90  per  cent  .of 
Irish  parents  and  teachers,  and  (let  us  hope)  all  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  are  of  this  opinion,  and  yet  the  subject  is  paraded  every 
year  to  please  the  outcry  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  who  are  at  best  only 
sentimental,  at  worst  actively  employed  in  maintaining  what  separation 
they  can  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  The  study  of  Irish 
could  serve  no  other  practical  purpose ;  the  demand  for  a  commercial 
section  in  this  language,  such  as  is  appointed  for  all  the  other 
modern  languages,  would  be  received  with  derision.  And  yet  a 
practical  system  administered  by  practical  men  acquiesces  in  this 
mischievous  sentimentalism. 

(2)  There  are  also  obsolete  methods  preserved  in  really  important 
studies,  of  which  none  is  more  salient  than  the  care  with  which  the 
very  word  Geometry  is  left  out  of  the  list,  and  Euclid  everywhere 
substituted — Euclid,  a  great  book  in  its  day,  and  a  perfect  specimen 
of  a  particular  kind  of  logic,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
cumbrous  and  most  uninteresting  text-book  for  those  to  whom 
practical  geometry  should  be  the  main  object. 

It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  matter  should  be  left  to 
mathematical  critics,  and  that  the  men  of  science  who  have  framed 
and  approved  of  examinations  in  Euclid  are  better  judges  than  those 
who  are  no  specialists  in  mathematics.  This  argument  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  :  in  no  pursuit  are  old  prejudices  more  rampant  than  in  this, 
and  the  men  who  have  argued  that  it  is  even  of  no  importance  to  draw 
the  figures  accurately  in  a  geometrical  demonstration,  and  therefore 
oppose  the  use  of  rule  and  compass,  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  the 
great  body  of  scientific^men  in  France  and  Germany,  where  Euclid 
has  been  long  discarded  as  a  text-book,  and  modern  works,  less 
precise  perhaps  in  their  logic,  but  far  more  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive to  the  young,  have  been  adopted.  The  strongest  objection  to  a 
book  consecrated  by  ancient  use,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  verbally 
inspired,  is  that  the  learning  of  it  by  rote  is  too  frequently  permitted, 
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or  even  encouraged,  by  incompetent  teachers,  and  so  a  vast  number 
of  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  believe  that  geometry  is  a  hateful 
subject,  for  which  they  have  no  taste,  because  it  has  been  administered 
to  them  in  nauseous  doses  of  Euclid. 

The  habit  of  setting  conundrums  in  arithmetic,  such  as  those 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  papers,  is  a  like  mischief.  These 
papers  are  set  to  candidates  who  are  learning,  or  ought  to  learn, 
algebra,  which  offers  far  easier  solutions  to  such  questions,  and  which 
is  the  method  every  intelligent  youth  should  be  taught  and  encour- 
aged to  use  in  such  cases,  instead  of  being  forbidden  its  application. 
The  present  advanced  papers  in  arithmetic  are,  as  it  were,  the  teach- 
ing of  boys  to  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  a  bow  and  arrow,  though 
firearms  are  in  their  possession  and  in  everyday  use. 

Passing  from  the  abuse  of  requiring  obsolete  or  artificial  tests  in 
these  important  subjects,  we  come  to  the  kindred,  though  widely 
contrasted,  (3)  defect  of  permitting  superficial  and  insufficient  tests  in 
two  popular  and  useful  subjects  in  which  the  teaching  given  is  con- 
sequently puerile  and  futile — the  departments  of  Modern  Languages 
and  of  Music.  In  the  latter,  papers  are  set  in  theory  which  can  be 
fully  answered  by  candidates  who  have  no  ear,  who  cannot  distinguish 
one  tune  from  another,  and  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  theory  cannot 
but  remain  absolutely  useless.  If  a  signal  instance  of  cramming  as 
opposed  to  sound  teaching  be  desired,  here  it  is.  There  are  teachers 
setting  on  children  with  good  memories  to  obtain  marks  and  dis- 
tinctions by  the  aid  of  this  subject,  which  is  inevitably  thrown  aside 
for  ever  when  the  competition  is  over. 

Either,  therefore,  a  viva  voce  examination  should  be  organised  in 
music,  or  the  subject  should  be  expunged  from  the  list.  The  latter 
solution  seems  the  better ;  it  is  well  that  the  Fine  Arts  at  least  should 
enjoy  the  rare  distinction  of  being  unsullied  by  the  vulgarities  of 
competitive  examinations.  The  proper  competition  for  the  musician 
is  before  the  public  ;  the  proper  enjoyment  of  music  is  as  a  recreation, 
as  the  adornment  of  rest  and  of  leisure.  How  far  the  same  principle 
applies  to  the  study  of  the  English  poets  may  well  be  suggested  to  the 
Commission.  Are  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
to  be  profaned  by  the  pedant  and  the  crammer,  to  be  turned  into 
bread-and-butter  studies  for  the  million  ?  The  youth  who  will  not 
read  these  masters  for  high  pleasure  should  be  prohibited  from  read- 
ing them  for  vulgar  pay.  Is  the  study  of  Hamlet  or  The  Tempest 
for  the  sake  of  marks  likely  to  spread  good  ta|te  among  us,  or  cultiva- 
tion among  those  who  thus  degrade  our  greatest  teachers? 

We  come  now  to  the  more  difficult  question  of  French  and  German, 
the  only  modern  languages  which  should  form  a  part  of  our  national 
Intermediate  system.  It  is  a  principle  wholly  ignored  in  these 
examinations  that,  while  we  learn  the  classical  or  so-called  dead 
languages  for  the  sake  of  their  matchless  literature,  and  for  the  sake 
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of  their  logical  and  strict  grammar,  we  learn  the  modern  for  use  ;  for 
speaking,  writing,  reading  them,  and  understanding  them  when 
spoken. 

The  use  of  Latin  grammar  is  to  learn  grammatical  principles  which 
can  be  applied  to  many  languages  ;  the  use  of  German  grammar  is 
merely  to  understand  German,  and  no  one  would  think  of  studying 
it  for  any  other  purpose.  Hence  in  the  learning  of  modern  languages 
grammar  should  take  a  very  subordinate  place,  and  use  should  be  the 
object  always  in  view.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  answer  conundrums 
in  French  grammar  if  the  student  cannot  speak  a  word,  or  understand 
a  sentence  spoken  in  that  language  ?  And  yet  such  is  the  case  with 
hundreds  of  successful  candidates  at  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

We  may  be  told  that  at  all  events  by  the  present  system  they 
may  be  taught  to  read  French  books,  and  to  write  French  correctly. 
We  may  challenge  those  who  use  this  plea  to  find  us  a  single  case  of 
its  actual  occurrence  in  practical  life.  There  are  plenty  of  clever 
men  who  are  compelled  to  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of  French  or 
German  in  order  to  read  technical  books;  but  such  knowledge  is 
always  obtained  by  use  and  practice,  not  by  answering  grammatical 
papers,  or  by  translating  short  books  in  a  fixed  course. 

No  modification,  however,  in  the  present  examinations,  however 
ingeniously  planned,  will  be  effectual  without  an  oral  examination  of 
the  candidates,  wherein  they  shall  read  out  the  language,  hear  it  read 
out,  and  answer  questions  on  what  they  have  heard.  We  shall  be 
told  that  the  enormous  number  of  candidates  makes  such  a  reform 
impossible.  If  it  does,  then  let  sham  French  and  German  be  struck 
out  of  the  course.  Nothing  brings  any  system  more  justly  into  con- 
tempt than  the  giving  of  prizes  and  distinctions  in  subjects  wherein 
the  prizeman  can  be  convicted  any  day  of  ignorance. 

But  the  reform  is  not  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  a 
living  knowledge  of  French  and  German  becomes  requisite,  all  the 
candidates  who  now  compete  in  them  and  obtain  marks  by  mere  rote- 
learning  will  disappear,  and  this  falling  off,  instead  of  showing  a 
decay  of  interest  in  these  subjects,  will  rather  show  how  much  genuine 
interest  in  them  exists.  Secondly,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  meet 
the  difficulty,  if  such  still  existed,  by  making  the  paper  examination 
a  preliminary  test,  and  then  requiring  all  those  over  a  certain  standard 
to  compete  for  prizes  at  the  oral  examination  held  subsequently.  If 
there  be  any  red-tape  difficulties,  or  protests  on  the  part  of  crammers 
for  the  present  sham  competition,  they  should  be  swept  away ;  the 
organising  of  viva  voce  examinations  is  surely  not  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  present  able  and  experienced  Assistant  Commissioners. 

There  is  a  larger  and  deeper  objection  to  be  brought  against  the 
whole  system,  which  should  naturally  have  come  in  the  first  place, 
but  has  been  postponed  till  now,  because  many  narrow  and  bigoted 
Irish  patriots  will  think  it  anything  but  an  objection,  and  would 
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therefore  lay  aside  this  paper  at  the  outset  if  the  objection  encountered 
them  there ;  and  yet  it  exposes  the  most  serious  flaw  in  the  whole  system. 

One  would  surely  imagine  that  any  such  system  of  examination 
must  have  been  directed  not  to  separate  the  instincts  and  sentiments 
of  Irish  children  from  those  of  other  British  subjects,  but  rather  to 
bring  them  all  into  harmony.  One  would  have  imagined  that  an 
imperial  and  not  a  provincial  policy  must  be  the  right  one  ;  an  effort 
to  make  young  Irishmen  members  of  the  Empire,  and  fit  to  work  in 
any  part  of  it.  Instead  of  this,  there  is  a  strongly  expressed  tendency 
in  the  regulations  to  separate  Ireland  from  England  and  Scotland,  to 
forbid  intellectual  intercourse,  and  so  encourage  that  spirit  of  separa- 
tion which  has  produced  such  long  and  disastrous  years  of  political 
strife.  But  if  we  promote  this  feeling  intellectually,  shall  we  not 
inevitably  foster  it  politically,  and  prepare  for  ourselves  a  recrudescence 
of  it  in  public  affairs  at  no  distant  date  ? 

What  facts  can  be  offered  in  support  of  this  objection?  (I) 
There  is  a  regulation  forbidding  any  child  to  compete  unless  he 
can  assert  that  his  training  has  been  in  Ireland,  Not  only  does  this 
exclude  the  competition  of  Welsh,  English,  and  Scotch  schools,  but 
if  an  intelligent  parent  took  his  children  abroad  to  learn  some  better 
French  and  German  than  that  current  in  Ireland,  and  supplemented 
his  own  teaching  with  that  of  local  masters,  such  a  man  would  find  his 
children  excluded  from  the  whole  competition.  Is  this  reasonable  or 
sensible  ?  are  the  Irish  schools,  however  incompetent,  to  be  protected 
by  such  a  system  ;  and  is  the  liberty  of  choosing  out  instructors  to  be 
saddled  with  such  restrictions  ?  Supposing  again — it  is  not  a  likely, 
but  a  very  possible,  case — that  the  standard  of  education  in  the  rest 
of  Great  Britain  were  really  superior  to  that  of  Ireland,  are  we  to  wait 
till  the  general  incompetence  of  Irishmen  has  become  patent  to  the 
Empire,  and  produce  a  conviction  which  long  years  will  not  eradicate, 
or  are  we  to  seek  in  good  time  some  comparative  test,  whereby  we 
may  know  how  this  matter  stands  ?  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for 
example,  allows  any  student  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  assume  his 
English  standing  (proceeding  ad  eundem  gradum,  as  it  is  called),  and 
to  compete  for  scholarship  or  fellowship  in  Dublin ;  and  such  cases 
have  occurred  :  does  not  this  fearless  liberality  offer  the  securest 
guarantee  that  our  standard  is  not  below  theirs,  or  our  prizes  more 
easily  gained  ?  Has  it  ever  done  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  any  harm  ? 
If  there  be  any  real  apprehension  that  in  an  open  competition  crowds 
of  Scotch  and  Welsh  men  would  swoop  down  upon  us  and  carry  off 
all  the  prizes,  what  better  exposing  of  a  sham  system  could  possibly 
take  place  ?  Would  not  the  money  so  lost  by  Irish  candidates  be  the 
most  enormous  gain  in  the  long  run  ?  We  are  constantly  clamouring 
for  open  competition  in  the  case  of  certain  public  services,  to  which 
English  candidates  are  given  preference,  and  we  assert  boldly  that 
we  are  not  the  least  afraid  that  Irish  candidates  will  not  hold  their  own 
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in  any  fair  competition.  Can  anything  be  more  ridiculous  or  more 
dishonest  than  to  fear  or  to  refuse  open  competition  at  home  ? 

Apart  from  this,  which  is  the  real  and  proper  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Irish  system,  the  Commission  should  surely  have  taken  some 
pains  to  effect  a  comparison  with  other  systems,  which  could  be  done 
(2)  by  appointing  a  certain  percentage  of  non-Irish  examiners.  This 
has  not  been  done  at  all,  or  else  with  the  most  extreme  timidity  and 
reticence,  for  fear  of  the  outcry  that  Irish  money  is  being  given  away 
to  strangers.  This  outcry  is  probably  the  greatest  drawback,  the 
most  potent  mischief  which  retards  the  progress  of  Ireland.  It  is 
the  outcry  of  the  incompetent,  of  the  dishonest,  of  those  who  would 
close  the  competitions  of  the  world  to  Irishmen,  provided  their 
own  miserable  interests  be  safeguarded.  While  they  clamour  for 
free  trade  in  competitions  throughout  the  Empire,  they  clamour  for 
strict  protection  within  the  bounds  of  Ireland. 

Again  (3)  the  Commissioners  might  direct  their  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, or  some  other  inspectors  selected  for  the  purpose,  to  visit 
some  of  the  English  and  Scotch  schools,  and  report  upon  their 
comparative  efficiency.  All  these  things  are  left  undone,  while,  on 
the  other  side,  by  pandering  to  the  clamour  of  false  patriotism,  they 
widen,  let  us  hope  inadvertently,  the  separation  in  sentiment  between 
Ireland  and  the  sister  island. 

This  is  done  not  only  by  the  ridiculous  importance  given  to  the 
Irish  Celtic  tongue,  already  commented  upon,  but  by  permitting  or 
encouraging  examiners  in  English  History  to  give  exaggerated 
importance  to  Irish  History  and  Letters.  A  proper  study  of  the  history 
of  England  ought  to  teach  a  candidate  the  proportion  which  exists 
between  the  importance  of  Ireland  and  the  importance  of  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.  A  biassed  and  one-sided  study  will  violate  this  proportion, 
and  so  falsify  the  whole  picture.  There  are  cases  before  me  in  which 
50  per  cent,  and  more  of  a  paper  on  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  been  confined  to  Irish  affairs.  A  famous  Scotsman  held 
that,  if  he  could  control  a  people's  songs,  he  cared  not  who  made  their 
laws.  In  the  unfortunate  twentieth  century  the  adage  is  likely  to 
take  another  form  :  Give  me  a  nation's  examination  papers,  and  I 
defy  the  politicians  to  control  its  sentiments. 

If  we  pass  from  these  criticisms,  which  chiefly  concern  the 
principles  adopted  in  the  Intermediate  system,  to  consider  the 
practical  administration  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  following 
remarks  seem  worthy  of  consideration.  The  unsound  principle  of 
selecting  examiners  according  to  nationality  and  creed,  and  not  purely 
according  to  their  knowledge  and  experience,  has  led  to  great 
inequalities  in  the  examiners,  generally  acting  in  pairs,  so  that  one 
of  the  pair  has  not  only  to  judge  the  answers  of  candidates,  but  may 
have  to  correct  the  questions  of  his  colleague.  Supposing,  for 
example,  that  the  standard  of  Arts  at  Maynooth  was  vastly  higher 
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than  that  at  Trinity  College,  it  would  follow  that  the  Koman 
Catholic  examiner  would  have  a  far  higher  standard  of  merit  in  his 
mind,  and  would  detect  mistakes  which  his  Protestant  colleague 
would  overlook.  Or  else  he  would  set  questions  which  his  colleague 
would  be  unable  to  answer.  Disparities  of  this  kind  do  actually 
exist  among  the  examiners,  and  there  are  well-known  cases  where 
the  efficient  examiner  has  been  obliged  to  recast  a  whole  paper  set 
by  his  colleague.  The  appointment  of  a  few  first-rate  non-Irish 
examiners  would  very  soon  expose,  and  by  exposing  correct,  this 
defect  in  the  present  system.  The  old  Mosaic  law  forbade  the 
yoking  of  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  before  the  plough.  The  Com- 
missioners might  take  note  of  this  very  wise  and  humane  regulation. 
Passing  from  the  examiner  who  set  the  papers  to  the  superinten- 
dents appointed  to  watch  the  actual  work  of  the  candidates,  it  seems  to 
me  from  the  great  number  of  stories  current  regarding  irregularities — 
to  use  no  harder  word — and  the  small  number  of  cases  detected  and 
punished  by  .the  Commissioners,  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken 
to  make  it  not  only  the  duty  but  the  interest  of  the  superintendents  to 
report  such  irregularities.  The  Commissioners  have  power  to  publish 
any  proved  cases  of  dishonesty  in  their  report ;  how  is  it  that  in  twenty 
years  no  such  case  has  ever  been  published  ?  Are  Irish  teachers  and 
pupils  so  immaculate  that  none  of  them  ever  thinks  of  procuring  the 
questions  beforehand,  or  of  bringing  in  .his  text-books  to  help  his 
memory  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  all  such 
complaints  from  superintendents  entail  counter-complaints  against 
them  from  the  local  people  concerned,  and  that  a  man  best  secures 
continuance  in  this  office  by  keeping  things  quiet,  and  avoiding  the 
scandal  and  the  trouble  of  a  special  inquiry.  The  superintendent  should 
therefore  be  specially  rewarded,  and  not  discouraged,  if  he  displays 
peculiar  efficiency ;  and  perhaps  general  inspectors  of  high  position 
and  character  might  be  appointed  to  visit  various  centres  without 
notice,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  corroborate  and  support  the 
present  officials,  at  the  time  of  the  examinations,  and  so  make 
this  part  of  the  system  no  mere  routine,  but  a  real  and  thorough 
supervision.  Most  cases  of  unfair  dealing,  however  ignored  by  the 
superintendents,  get  wind  and  circulate  by  hearsay,  and  thus  a  general 
suspicion  of  the  results  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
which  accounts  for  some  of  the  acknowledged  unpopularity  of  the 
present  system.  This  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the  solid  and  definite 
observations  of  the  men  who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  education. 
It  is  their  deliberate  opinion  that  there  is  not  that  improvement 
which  ought  to  have  taken  place  in  secondary  education,  and  most 
of  them  hold  that  the  abler  candidates,  from  whom  good  answering 
may  be  expected,  are  less  soundly  and  intelligently  trained  than  in 
the  older  days,  when  efficient  schoolmasters  were  free  to  follow  their 
own  methods. 
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In  this  criticism,  intended  for  general  readers,  it  were  out  of  place 
to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  examinations  or  to  record  the  sugges- 
tions on  single  points  which  will  properly  be  furnished  in  giving 
evidence  before  the  Commission.  The  topics  discussed  in  the  fore- 
going pages  are  all,  I  trust,  such  as  must  occupy  educators,  mutatis 
mutandis,  in  England  or  elsewhere.  That  these  topics  only  cover  a 
part  of  the  subject  will  appear  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  what  I  said  just  a  year  ago  in  this  Keview  regard- 
ing the  Mason  College  and  Education  in  Birmingham.  The  great 
question  how  far  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  still  to  be 
regarded  as  a  higher  sort  of  education  for  the  middle  classes,  and 
allowed  to  block  the  way  for  technical  training,  stands  before  us  in 
Ireland  also.  I  am  told  that  University  men,  at  all  events,  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  which  feeds  up  a  great 
number  of  candidates  for  the  higher  seats  of  learning  from  a  class 
wider  and  more  prosperous  than  the  landed  gentry.  But  is  secondary 
education  to  be  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  Universities,  or  are  the 
Universities  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  altered  wants  of  the 
nation  ?  And  if  they  do  seek  to  accommodate  themselves,  is  there  not 
a  great  danger  that  the  result  will  be  a  vapid  and  shallow  compromise, 
which  will  sacrifice  the  real  dignity  and  aristocracy  of  abstract  science 
and  classical  literature  for  something  which  attains  neither  a  truly 
liberal  education  nor  a  real  technical  training  ? 

There  are  features  in  the  schedule  of  the  Irish  system  which 
raise  apprehensions  that  some  such  compromise  was  floating  vaguely 
before  the  mental  vision  of  its  authors.  They  seem  afraid  to 
offer  the  wholesome  dry  bread  of  knowledge  without  the  butter  and 
jam  of  accomplishments.  Take  up  the  course  appointed  for  the 
Preparatory  or  youngest  grade :  1,200  marks  are  allowed  for  Greek, 
the  same  for  Latin,  the  same  for  English,  700  each  for  French  and 
German,  500  for  Irish  (here  called  Gaelic  and  Celtic,  which  are  both 
of  them  inaccurate  designations),  and  600 /or  Arithmetic.  Were  ever 
proportions  more  absurd  ?  How  does  arithmetic  come  off  so  badly  ? 
Is  it  not  as  vital  a  study  as  any  language,  living  or  dead  ?  We  look 
again  to  see  what  subjects  are  compulsory,  and  find  that  arith- 
metic is  not  compulsory  either  for  boys  or  girls  !  We  rub  our  eyes, 
and  look  closer,  when  we  find  that  in  the  original  regulations  (now 
fortunately  modified)  arithmetic  was  not  even  a  subject  set  for  girls  in 
this  grade  !  So  far  as  I  can  find,  this  error  is  never  wholly  corrected,  and 
a  girl  may  pass  through  the  system,  carry  off  scholarships  and  prizes, 
and  go  out  into  the  world  without  knowing  addition  or  subtraction 
of  simple  figures.  And  yet  we  complain  justly  that  so  many  Irish- 
women are  incompetent  to  manage  the  ordinary  accounts  of  their 
households  !  Of  course  neither  boy  nor  girl  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
the  preparatory  grade  without  qualifying  in  simple  arithmetic  ;  and 
in  arranging  for  progress  in  that  subject  all  pupils  who  had  shown  a 
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competent  knowledge  should  be  relieved  from  that  course,  and 
encouraged  to  proceed  to  algebra,  so  as  to  solve  all  the  complicated 
questions  in  numbers,  set  as  arithmetic  to  the  higher  grades,  by  that 
science.  Then  algebra  would  cease  to  be  merely  speculative  and 
arithmetic  a  mere  science  of  puzzles. 

But  if  arithmetic  be  not  required  from  Irish  girls,  two  other 
subjects  are  specially  recommended  to  their  attention,  in  that  they 
are  reserved  for  girls,  no  boy  being  allowed  to  compete.  These  are 
Botany  and  Music.  From  the  exclusion  of  boys  we  naturally  infer 
that  these  appear  to  the  Commissioners  not  to  be  sciences,  but  accom- 
plishments unmanly  or  trivial  for  the  sterner  sex,  indispensable  for 
that  which  arranges  flowers  in  the  drawing-room,  and  provides  '  music 
and  singing '  (a  painful  but  often  real  distinction)  in  the  evening. 
Such  views  in  education  bring  us  back  to  the  days  of  our  youth,  in 
the  early  Victorian  epoch  : — 

Ihr  bringt  mit  euch  die  Bilder  froher  Tage, 
Und  manche  Hebe  Scliatten  steigen  auf. 

and  with  the  Language  of  Flowers  and  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  there 
rise,  too,  the  ringlets  and  crinolines  of  that  day,  which  John  Leech 
has  immortalised  in  the  pages  of  Punch.  But,  alas  !  even  this  sweet 
picture  fades  out  before  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  oral  examination 
in  these  accomplishments  makes  it  possible  for  a  girl  to  clear  the 
papers  in  both  without  knowing  the  lilies  of  the  field  from  ragweed, 
or  the  Wearing  of  the  Green  from  the  Boyne  Water.  If  then  it  be 
mere  theory  which  is  required,  why  are  boys  excluded,  seeing  that 
many  earn  their  livelihood  by  music,  and  that  all  medical  students 
are  required  to  pass  a  course  in  botany  ?  Would  it  not,  indeed,  be  a 
valuable  feature  in  the  system  if  it  could  certify  that  such  candidates 
had  qualified  in  botany,  and  so  relieve  them  at  the  outset  of  their 
overweighted  medical  course  of  one  of  its  useless  burdens  ? 

But  I  hardly  like  making  any  such  suggestion,  seeing  that  the  great 
blot  in  this  and  other  systems  of  secondary  instruction  is  the  setting  of 
the  learned  professions  as  the  highest  goal  before  the  eyes  of  the  humbler 
and  poorer  classes.  Proficiency  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  abstract  science  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  examinations  before  us  as  the  outcome  to 
which  all  primary  education  should  tend.  To  become  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
a  schoolmaster,  any  sort  of  book-man,  is  regarded  as  far  more  dignified 
than  cultivating  the  fields  or  working  manual  industries.  The 
tilling  of  the  land  is  being  abandoned  to  the  idle,  the  ignorant,  the 
worthless,  while  the  clever  brothers  of  the  same  family  are  spending 
all  their  energies  and  wasting  their  time  in  learning  the  grammars  of 
languages  they  will  never  use  or  enjoy,  in  learning  abstract  sciences 
which  they  will  never  pursue  or  apply.  But  they  will  obtain 
University  degrees,  qualify  for  the  so-called  learned  professions,  escape 
from  the  imagined  degradation  of  manual  labour,  and  leave  the  land  to 
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be  the  prey  of  the  ragweed  and  the  thistles  which  disgrace  the  face  of 
Ireland.  Are  not  these  bad  enough,  and  are  we  to  grow  ragweed  and 
thistles  in  our  intellectual  fields  also  ? 

The  educational  prophets  of  our  own  day  promise  us  that  we 
shall  attain  a  golden  age  of  freedom  from  poverty  and  crime  by  enslav- 
ing ourselves  to  schedules  and  to  competitions,  to  handbooks  and  to 
compendiums,  to  grades  and  to  standards.  Are  they  any  better 
than  the  optimists  in  Jeremiah's  day :  '  A  wonderful  and  a  horrible 
thing  is  committed  in  the  land ;  the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and 
the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means  ;  and  my  people  love  to  have  it 
so;  and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?' 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
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EXIT  Marchand!  The  gallant  Major  about  the  time  when  these 
lines  appear  in  print  will,  I  may  take  for  granted,  have  hauled  down 
the  French  flag  at  Fashoda,  and  will  soon  be  making  his  way  across 
swamps  and  deserts,  either  by  the  French  Soudan,  the  Eed  Sea,  or 
the  highlands  of  Abyssinia.  During  his  dreary  retreat  he  may  con- 
sole himself  with  the  reflection  that,  though  his  raid  has  resulted  in  a 
signal  failure,  he  has  forced  England  to  show  her  hand,  to  recognise 
the  truth  that,  in  fact  though  not  in  name,  she  has  assumed  a 
Protectorate  over  Egypt.  It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  with  the  with- 
drawal of  his  filibustering  expedition  the  position  of  England  in 
Egypt  can  revert  to  what  it  was  before  Major  Marchand,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  French  Government,  set  out,  without  England  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  object  of  his  mission,  to  appropriate  the 
Egyptian  province  of  the  Bahr-El-Grazel  for  France.  The  raid  was 
baffled  by  the  accidents  that  General  Kitchener  had  reconquered  the 
Soudan,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Khalifa  and  the  capture  of  Khartoum 
before  the  emissary  of  the  French  Eepublic  had  made  good  his- position 
on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  by  the  discovery  on  the  part  of 
France  that  England  was  prepared  to  fight  sooner  than  permit  France 
to  establish  herself  upon  Egyptian  territory.  There  is  no  good  in  beat- 
ing about  the  bush.  In  the  interests  of  peace  and  good-will  between 
France  and  England,  it  is  all  important  the  French  should  be  made 
clearly  to  understand  that  our  position  in  Egypt  is  one  which  we  shall 
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not  allow  to  be  assailed  with  impunity.  We  have  shown  this  now  at  no 
light  cost  or  risk  ;  and  by  so  doing  I  trust  we  have  brought  home  to 
the  French  mind  the  conviction  that  our  Protectorate  is  virtually  an 
accomplished  fact.  But  all  nations,  and  the  French  nation  in 
particular,  are  prone  to  forget  unwelcome  convictions  ;  and  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  if  we  do  not  drive  the  lesson  of  Fashoda  home,  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  may  be  led  to  believe  that  our  recent 
warlike  preparations  were  a  spasmodic  effort  which  would  be  followed 
by  no  change  in  our  Egyptian  policy.  Such  a  delusion  might  be 
fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences.  On  this  account  I  deem  it 
the  duty  of  all  Englishmen  who  are  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  conflict 
with  France  to  let  her  understand  beyond  the  possibility  of  misap- 
prehension that  England  will  brook  no  interference  with  the  mission 
the  latter  has  undertaken  in  Egypt. 

How  this  understanding  can  best  be  brought  about,  without  giving 
any  unnecessary  offence  to  French  susceptibilities,  is  the  question 
which  British  statesmanship  has  now  to  consider.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
declaration  of  a  Protectorate  over  Egypt  furnishes  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  mode  of  cutting  this  Grordian  knot.  Personally,  I  should 
be  in  favour  of  a  drastic  solution.  To  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry  is  a 
practice  which  has  never  commended  itself  to  my  approval.  We  might, 
without  encountering  any  serious  opposition,  have  declared  a  Protec- 
torate after  the  battle  of  Tel-El-Kebir.  Our  reluctance  to  do  this 
has  given  rise  to  all  the  difficulties,  delays,  annoyances,  and  inter- 
ference to  which  we  have  been  subjected  by  France  in  the  exercise  of 
our  functions  as  the  Protecting  Power,  whose  armies  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  have  occupied  Egypt.  The  recent  abortive  attempt  of  France  to 
establish  herself,  without  our  sanction  or  cognisance,  on  Egyptian 
soil  has  given  us  a  second  opportunity  for  the  open  assertion  of  our 
Protectorate.  It  was  from  England,  not  from  Egypt,  still  less  from 
Turkey,  that  France  claimed  the  right  to  occupy  the  Bahr-El-Grazel 
and  to  hoist  the  French  flag  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  This  claim 
was  an  implicit  avowal  that  England  was  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure,  the 
dominant  Power  in  Egypt ;  and  we  should  be  perfectly  justified  in 
saying  to  France  that,  as  by  her  own  action  she  has  acknowledged 
our  Protectorate,  we  intend  to  do  to-day  what  we  ought  to  have 
done  when  our  troops  first  restored  order  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

There  are,  however,  three  considerations  which  seem  to  militate 
against  any  immediate  assumption  of  a  Protectorate.  The  first  is 
that  such  a  proceeding  might  raise  the  delicate  question  of  Turkish 
suzerainty ;  the  second  is,  that  it  might  possibly  irritate  Continental 
Powers,  other  than  France,  who  are  not  prepared  to  contest  our 
mastery  of  Egypt  as  long  as  that  mastery  is  not  openly  proclaimed  ; 
the  third  is,  that  any  overt  declaration  of  supremacy  over  Egypt 
would  give  such  mortal  umbrage  to  France  as  to  render  friendly 
relations  between  herself  and  England  an  utter  impossibility.  To 
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my  own  mind  none  of  these  objections  carries  very  great  weight.- 
Long  before  we  intervened  in  Egyptian  affairs  the  Sultan  had  prac- 
tically conceded  complete  independence  to  Egypt  in  return  for  value 
received  in  the  shape  of  tributes,  gifts,  and  subsidies.  After  the 
manner  in  which  Europe  has  deprived  Turkey  of  Eoumania,  Servia, 
Bulgaria  and  Crete,  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  declare  that 
the  consent  of  Turkey  is  an  essential  condition  of  Great  Britain's 
taking  Egypt  under  her  protection.  I  think  it  possible  that  if  the 
declaration  of  a  British  Protectorate  were  deemed  imminent  abroad, 
some  of  the  European  Powers  might  suggest  a  Conference  to  consider 
the  Egyptian  question.  As,  however,  no  one  of  these  Powers,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  France,  is  in  the  least  disposed  to  go  to  war 
with  England,  the  demand  for  a  Conference  would  fall  dead  if  England 
declined  to  a^e  part  in  its  deliberations.  As  to  the  third  considera- 
tion, its  value  has  been  discounted  for  years  past.  The  late  M. 
Waddington  was  the  author  of  what  I  may  call  the  Anglo-French 
estrangement  theory.  An  Englishman  by  race,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  he  availed  himself,  as  Ambassador  of  France,  of  his  dual 
nationality  to  impress  upon  our  leading  public  men  the  view  that  if 
we  asserted  our  rights  over  Egypt  as  the  occupying  Power,  we  should 
create  such  an  animosity  amidst  Frenchmen  as  to  alienate  for  ever 
the  sympathies  of  France.  I  am  ready  to  believe  M.  Waddington's 
representations  were  made  in  good  faith ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  England,  and  did  no  good  for  France. 
The  result  of  the  late  crisis,  as  I  have  contended  for  years  past  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review,  has  shown  that  the  mass  of  Frenchmen  care 
little  or  nothing  about  Egypt,  and  are  not  prepared  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  war  with  England  for  the  sake  of  upholding  a  sentimental  tradi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  dynasty  of  Mahomet  Ali  is  under  the  special 
protection  of  France.  Thus,  if  my  opinion  is  correct,  we  might  declare 
a  Protectorate  to-morrow  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  danger  of 
encountering  any  effective  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe.  I  attach  personally  far  more  importance  to  the 
fact  that  Lord  Cromer,  whose  management  of  the  Egyptian  Question 
in  the  interest  of  England  has  been  attended  with  eminent  success, 
has  always  been  opposed  to  any  sudden  or  violent  solution  of  this 
vexed  controversy.  Moreover,  Lord  Salisbury  has  distinctly  stated  in 
his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  that  the  time,  in  his  judgment,  is  not  ripe 
now,  whatever  it  may  be  later,  for  the  declaration  of  a  Protectorate. 
The  great  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  irrespective  of  party 
politics,  have  such  confidence  in  the  moderation  and  good  sense  dis- 
played by  his  Lordship  in  his  capacity  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  opinion  being  adverse  to  the  establishment 
of  an  avowed  Protectorate  is  fatal  to  any  chance  of  its  being  carried 
out  under  existing  circumstances.  This  being  so,  the  Protectorate 
solution  of  the  Egyptian  Question  must  be  dismissed  as  impracticable 
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for  the  time  being.  It  remains  therefore  to  be  seen  what  other  means 
can  be  adopted  to  render  our  position  in  Egypt  secure  from  the  incon- 
veniences and  anomalies  which  have  hitherto  prevented  us  from 
discharging  our  duties  as  Protecting  Power  to  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion either  of  ourselves  or  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  define  in  precise  language  the  nature 
of  a  Protectorate  which  exists  in  reality  but  not  in  name.  The 
Khedive  is  in  theory  an  independent  Sovereign,  nominating  his  own 
Ministers  and  appointing  his  own  civil  and  military  officials.  Lord 
Cromer,  though  to  a  great  extent  exercising  the  functions  of  a  Presi- 
dent, has  no  recognised  authority  other  than  that  of  a  Consul- 
General.  Amidst  his  colleagues  at  Cairo  he  is  at  most  primus  inter 
pares.  If  his  Highness  Abbas  Pasha  were  to  dismiss  his  English 
advisers  to-morrow,  and  to  turn  every  Englishman  out  of  his  service, 
England  would  theoretically  have  rfo  locus  standi  as  a  malcontent. 
Practically,  of  course,  so  long  as  we  have  an  army  of  occupation  in 
Cairo  we  should  coerce  the  Khedive  into  rescinding  his  coup  d'etat, 
or  depose  him  if  he  refused  to  yield  to  our  protests.  But  under  what 
exact  authority  we  should  act  is  more  than  I  can  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Happily,  such  a  contingency  is  very  unlikely  of  occurrence, 
though  it  would  most  certainly  have  come  to  pass  at  no  distant  date  if 
the  aim  of  Marchand's  expedition  could  have  been  fulfilled,  and  if,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  'the  Frenchmen  of  the  French  Soudan  had 
been  able  to  join  hands  with  the  Frenchmen  of  Egypt.' 

I  confess,  as  anybody  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  confess, 
that  our  title  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Egypt  is  not  as  clear  or 
as  satisfactory  as  the  friends  of  our  country  could  desire.  Our 
real  valid  title  consists  in  the  facts  that  we  occupied  Egypt  with  our 
troops  when  no  other  European  nation  was  prepared  to  undertake 
the  duty ;  that  under  our  occupation  we  have  established  an  era  of 
order,  solvency,  prosperity,  and  progress  in  Egypt  such  as  has  never 
been  known  before  in  the  Land  of  the  Pyramids  ;  that  in  our  judgment 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  England  and  Egypt  that  our  occupation 
should  continue  ;  and  that,  having  the  power  to  remain  in  occupation, 
we  do  not  intend  to  terminate  our  tenure  of  the  country,  if  at  all,  till 
such  time  as  we  ourselves  think  fit.  But  this  plea,  unanswerable  as 
it  is,  we  are  estopped  from  raising  openly,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
declare  a  formal  Protectorate.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  if  we 
are  asked  to  formulate  our  title,  to  fall  back  upon  the  plea  that 
England  at  present  holds  the  position  of  a  trustee  in  respect  of 
Egypt.  I  fully  admit  that  the  trusteeship  is  of  a  peculiar  character. 
We  should  find  it  difficult  to  prove  before  any  Amphictyonic  Council, 
if  such  an  institution  existed  at  the  present  day,  by  whose  authority, 
or  under  what  mandate,  the  guardianship  of  Egypt  was  entrusted  to 
our  hands.  Nor,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  do  so,  should  we  be  able 
to  explain  satisfactorily  at  what  date  or  under  what  circumstances 
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our  trusteeship  is  to  terminate,  as  we  contend  that  we  are  to  be  the  sole 
judges  as  to  when  our  wards  are  competent  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  trustees  of  their 
functions.  I  am  afraid  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  which 
legal  subtlety  might  devise,  we  should  have  in  the  end  to  base  our 
title  on  the  plea  put  forward  by  Marshal  MacMahon  for  retaining 
the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic :  *  J'y  suis,  j'y  reste.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  whatever  our 
formal  title  may  be,  we  actually  occupy  the  position  of  trustees  for 
Egypt.  Granted  this  fact,  it  follows  as  a  logical  corollary  that  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  discharge  that  trust  to  the  best  advantage  and 
benefit  of  our  wards.  We  are  at  present  precluded  from  doing  this 
by  a  variety  of  restrictions  placed  upon  our  liberty  of  action  as 
trustees — restrictions,  I  should  add,  not  imposed  upon  us  when  we 
undertook  the  trust,  but  established  at  a  date  far  previous  to  our 
occupation,  and  devised  to  suit  a  condition  of  affairs  which  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist.  Upon  this  assumption  it  is  clearly  incumbent 
upon  us  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  do  away  with  restrictions 
which  to  a  great  extent  paralyse  our  power  to  fulfil  our  duty  as 
trustees. 

Let  me  try  and  point  out  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  character  of  these 
restrictions.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  question  of  the  Capitula- 
tions. Every  schoolboy,  to  use  Lord  Macaulay's  well-known  phrase, 
is  aware  that  the  Capitulations  were  originally  concessions  granted  to 
foreigners  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  not  so  much  for  their  own 
advantage,  as  for  the  convenience  of  the  Turkish  rulers.  In  order  to 
save  themselves  trouble,  the  Turks  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  subjects  of  foreign  non-Mussulman  countries  who  might 
happen  to  reside  in  the  Empire.  Subject  to  a  variety  of  conditions 
intended  to  mark  their  inferiority  to  the  Mussulman,  foreign  residents 
in  Turkey  were  allowed  to  settle  their  disputes  in  their  own  courts 
under  their  own  laws,  and  were  granted  immunity  from  the 
responsibilities  attaching  to  the  position  of  a  follower  of  the  Prophet 
under  the  rule  of  Islam.  Gradually,  as  the  Ottoman  power  declined, 
while  the  Christian  power  increased,  and  as  the  foreign  colonies  in 
Turkey  grew  in  number,  wealth,  and  influence,  the  Capitulations 
became  restrictions  upon  the  Imperial  authority  of  the  Empire. 
Wherever  a  Turkish  province  passed  practically,  if  not  formally,  out 
of  the  hands  of  Turkey,  these  antiquated  conventions  were  found  to 
be  an  intolerable  inconvenience,  and  have  been  either  actually 
abrogated  or  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  In  Egypt,  under  our 
trusteeship,  they  remain  in  full  vigour.  If  a  foreigner  in  Egypt  is 
accused  of  having  committed  a  crime  against  an  Egyptian,  he  can 
only  be  tried  before  the  Consular  Court  of  his  own  country ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  these  courts  the  native  plaintiff  has  no  chance  of 
obtaining  justice.  One  of  the  most  frequent  offences  against  the 
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law  in  Egypt  is  smuggling,  and  the  chief  dealers  in  contraband  goods 
are  foreigners,  mainly  of  Greek  or  Levantine  extraction.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  it  is  useless  to  prosecute  the  smugglers  in  con- 
sular courts  which  belong  to  the  same  nationality  as  the  accused.  Under 
English  supervision  and  control  a  very  efficient  coastguard  has  been 
established  in  Egypt  whose  services  have  done  much  to  render 
smuggling  more  dangerous  and  less  profitable  than  it  was  before  our 
occupation.  But  unless  contraband  goods  are  seized  before  they  are 
landed  on  Egyptian  soil,  the  smugglers  as  a  rule  escape  scot  free. 
In  virtue  of  the  Capitulations  the  Egyptian  police,  excellent  as  it  has 
become  under  the  management  of  an  Englishman,  Major  Harvey  Pasha, 
has  no  power  to  enter  a  house  occupied  by  a  foreigner,  except  in  the 
presence  and  with  the  sanction  of  his  consular  authorities.  By 
the  Capitulations,  foreigners  are  not  liable  to  any  direct  taxation 
imposed  upon  natives.  Owing  to  this  inequality  the  foreign  trader 
has  a  great  advantage  in  comparison  with  the  Egyptian.  We  have 
done  much  to  familiarise  the  natives  with  our  English  ideas  of 
justice ;  but  the  force  of  our  contention  that  our  law  knows  of  no 
difference  between  foreigners  and  natives  is  gravely  impaired  by  the 
extraordinary  immunities  accorded  to  foreigners  under  the  Capitula- 
tions. England  cannot  claim  the  credit  of  the  one  important 
modification  of  these  conventions,  in  virtue  of  which  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases  between  natives  and  foreigners  was  transferred  from  the 
Consular  to  the  International  Courts.  This  great  reform  was  carried 
out  by  Nubar  Pasha  in  1875,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Nubar 
could  hardly  have  overcome  the  objections  raised  to  this  diminution 
of  consular  authority  on  the  part  of  France  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
loyal  support  accorded  him  by  the  British  authorities  both  at  Cairo 
and  at  Constantinople.  In  Servia,  in  Eoumania,  in  Bulgaria,  in 
Tunis,  and  in  every  one  of  the  districts  in  which  Turkish  rule  has 
given  place  to  that  of  a  native  administration,  the  Capitulations  are 
practically  things  of  the  past.  They  remain  in  force  in  Egypt  under 
the  British  occupation. 

The  next  difficulty  which  hampers  the  efficiency  of  our  trustee- 
ship is  the  system  of  international  control  introduced  in  consequence 
of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  Egypt  under  Ismail  Pasha,  long 
before  anybody  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  British  occupation. 
I  should  be  loth  to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  this  con- 
trol, which,  at  the  time  when  it  was  instituted,  saved  Egypt  from 
the  ruin  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of 
the  then  Khedive,  who  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  was  the  Effendina, 
the  Lord  of  Lords.  In  those  days,  owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the 
European  Powers,  any  sort  of  armed  intervention  seemed  out  of  the 
question.  This  being  so,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  place 
Ismail  Pasha  under  restrictions  which  would  prevent  any  public  or 
private  extravagance  on  his  part  as  despotic  ruler  of  Egypt.  The 
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system  of  International  Control  initiated  by  Messrs.  Goschen  and 
Joubert,  and  completed  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  of  which  my  old 
friend  Sir  C.  Eivers  Wilson  may  be  regarded  as  the  author,  was  based 
on  the  idea  formulated  by  Ismail  Pasha,  when  he  realised  at  last  the 
true  character  of  the  celebrated  Commission  of  Enquiry,  '  On  veut  me 
mettre  en  Syndicat.'  By  this  law,  which  still  remains  in  full  force, 
Egypt  was  treated  as  a  bankrupt  estate,  wound  up  under  liquidators  in 
the  interest  of  her  creditors.  I  have  always  considered  the  outcry 
against  the  Egyptian  bondholders,  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  Egypt  in  asking  for  the  return  of  the  moneys  they  had 
advanced,  as  about  the  silliest  and  most  irrational  of  the  many 
hysterical  outcries  with  which  I  have  been  vexed  throughout  my 
career.  If  anybody  has  a  cause  to  complain  of  the  Law  of  Liqui- 
dation, it  is  the  much  abused  bondholders,  who  were  compelled 
to  reduce  their  interest  by  some  40  per  cent,  when,  as  the  result 
showed,  Egypt  under  effective  administration  could  easily  have 
paid  a  far  higher  rate  of  interest.  The  establishment  of  Inter- 
national Control,  which  brought  about  after  a  very  brief  interval 
the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha,  rendered  a  great  service  to  Egypt. 
But  this  service,  great  as  it  was,  was  accompanied  by  many  practical 
inconveniences.  With  the  view  of  preventing  Ismail  from  any 
further  appropriation  of  public  revenues  to  his  private  use,  the  Public 
Debt,  the  provinces  hypothecated  to  the  service  of  the  loan,  and  the 
chief  public  administrations  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Railways 
and  Ports,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  International  Boards, 
provided  with  the  amplest  powers,  and  bound  by  the  strictest  regula- 
tions to  see  that  the  receipts  derived  from  these  various  sources  of 
revenue  were  reserved  for  the  payments  due  to  the  bondholders. 
In  virtue  of  the  arrangements  contracted  at  the  period  when  Egypt's 
bankruptcy  seemed  imminent  these  boards  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Public  Debt  Commission,  composed  of  three  members.  One  of 
them  must  be  an  Egyptian,  another  a  Frenchman,  and  the  third  a 
native,  all  of  them  being  practically  appointed  by  their  own  Govern- 
ments, though  paid  by  Egypt.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Dual 
Control,  when  the  Anglo-French  Controllers,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
and  M.  de  Blignieres,  acted  harmoniously  together  with  a  genuine 
desire  to  do  their  best  for  Egypt,  the  system  of  International 
Administrations  was  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The  three  members 
of  these  Boards  knew  little  of  each  other,  knew  still  less  of  the 
businesses  they  were  supposed  to  direct,  understood  each  other 
very  imperfectly,  and  were  actuated  by  different  ideas,  divergent 
interests,  and  racial  antipathies.  The  only  point  they  were  all 
agreed  upon  was  the  necessity  of  asserting  their  own  importance. 
Under  these  tripartite  administrations  the  Domains  and  Daira 
Estates,  which  comprised  the  richest  lands  in  all  Egypt,  barely 
yielded  sufficient  income  for  the  service  of  the  loans  secured  upon 
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them.  The  expenses  of  management  were  extravagantly  high,  the 
chief  cause  of  undue  expenditure  being  the  enormous  personnel 
employed  under  the  present  system,  or  rather  want  of  system. 
Two  officials,  and  in  many  cases  three  officials,  are  set  to  do  the 
work  of  one.  The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  rests 
mainly  with  the  French.  One  of  the  oldest  British  residents  in 
Egypt,  and  one  whose  opinion,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  give  his 
name,  would  carry  great  weight  abroad  as  well  as  in  Cairo,  remarked 
to  me  the  other  day  that  his  experience  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  any  mixed  administration  the  representative 
of  France  always  got  the  best  of  his  British  colleague.  The 
reason  he  alleged  for  this  state  of  things  was  that  by  tempera- 
ment the  Englishman  was  more  easy-going  than  the  Frenchman, 
less  inclined  to  make  a  stand  upon  matters  of  detail,  more  ready  to 
give  way  in  questions  of  minor  importance,  less  sensitive  about 
personal  and  racial  considerations.  The  former  held  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  do  the  best  for  the  country  in  which  he  was  employed. 
The  latter  made  no  secret  of  his  conviction  that  his  first  duty  was  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  own  country.  Whenever  a  place  in  the 
service  of  a  mixed  administration  fell  vacant,  the  influence  of  the 
French  administrator — supported  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
French  Consul-General — was  to  secure  its  being  filled  by  a  fellow- 
countryman.  Unless  the  appointment  was  a  flagrantly  improper 
one,  the  British  Administrator  gave  way.  Thus  in  the  course  of 
years  the  staff  of  these  administrations  became  mainly  composed  of 
Frenchmen,  whose  one  end  was  to  lay  by  money  enough  to  return  to 
France,  and  who  found,  after  a  short  experience,  that  the  best  way 
of  effecting  this  object  was  to  stand  well  with  the  native  officials,  and 
not  to  look  too  closely  into  the  abuses  of  an  incompetent  administra- 
tion. One  of  the  favourite  accusations  of  the  French  press  is  that 
Egypt  is  overrun  by  Englishmen  drawing  excessive  salaries.  Un- 
doubtedly under  the  British  occupation  the  higher  posts  in  the 
Egyptian  service  are  mostly  filled  by  Englishmen;  but  of  the 
foreigners  employed  in  this  service  a  large  numerical  majority 
are  Frenchmen.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Egyptian  Eailway 
Administration,  though  in  common  justice  it  should  be  stated  that 
this  Administration  is  so  crippled  by  the  terms  of  the  Law  of 
Liquidation  that  with  the  best  of  wills  it  can  do  little  or  nothing  to 
secure  an  efficient  railway  service,  or  to  introduce  improvements  and 
extensions  which  would  most  materially  increase  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  railways. 

If  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  it  is  England's  duty,  as 
trustee  for  Egypt,  to  abolish  the  mixed  administrations.  The 
loans  whose  due  discharge  these  administrations  were  appointed  to 
safeguard  can,  by  the  conventions  made  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ments, be  paid  off  in  1905.  This  year  a  combination  has  been 
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formed  between  the  Egyptian  Government  and  a  group  of  British, 
capitalists  by  which  the  reimbursement  of  the  Daira  loan  is  secured. 
The  money  was  forthcoming  to  repay  the  loan  in  question  at  once  ; 
but  owing  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  Egypt  is  only  allowed  to 
cancel  a  limited  number  of  bonds  in  each  year,  and  the  rigid  obser- 
vance of  this  convention  is  insisted  upon  by  France,  not  so  much 
from  any  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  bondholders,  which  could 
easily  be  reconciled  with  the  immediate  repayment  of  their  bonds, 
as  from  a  desire  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  Daira  Administration, 
which  is  considered,  and  justly  considered,  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
French  influence  in  Egypt.  Similar  arrangements  are  contemplated 
in  respect  of  the  other  mixed  administrations.  But  even  if  they  are 
carried  into  effect,  Egypt  cannot  realise  the  advantages  accruing  to 
her  from  their  abolition  for  some  years  longer  because  France  stands 
in  the  way  of  any  repayment  of  the  loans  in  question  at  an  earlier 
period  than  that  prescribed  by  conventions  contracted  when  Egypt 
was  a  bankrupt  estate,  without  cash  and  without  credit. 

The  revenues  of  the  Egyptian  railways  are  pledged  to  the  service 
of  the  Unified  and  Privileged  Debt.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  if  the  con- 
ventions are  to  be  respected,  the  railway  administration  cannot  be  done 
away  with  unless  some  arrangement  could  be  made  for  paying  off  the 
debt  in  question,  which  at  present  amounts  to  about  80,000,000^.  No 
such  arrangement  would,  I  think,  be  possible  at  present  unless  the 
British  Government  were  prepared  to  give  a  guarantee.  The  limits 
of  space  would  alone  preclude  my  entering  on  the  considerations 
which  serve  to  show  that  such  a  guarantee  would  be  a  safe  and  even 
lucrative  transaction  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  All  I  desire  is 
to  point  out  that  the  repayment  of  the  Unified  Debt  affords  the  only 
method  by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  Publique ; 
and  that  the  removal  of  this  most  anomalous  institution  is  an 
essential  condition,  if  we  are  really  to  do  our  duty  as  trustees  of 

Egypt. 

The  Caisse  was  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders  in 
order  to  keep  a  firm  hand  over  the  Egyptian  Government,  which  at 
that  period  was  only  another  name  for  Ismail  Pasha.  In  consequence 
it  was  entrusted  with  a  sort  of  general  control  which  rendered  it  a 
sort  of  imperium  in  imperio.  All  the  revenues  of  the  administra- 
tions and  provinces  affected  to  the  service  of  the  debt  were  to  be  paid 
directly  into  the  Caisse,  and  one  half  of  any  surplus  derived  from 
these  revenues,  after  providing  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  was  to  be 
reserved  as  a  provision  against  the  hypothecated  revenues  proving 
inadequate  in  any  future  year  to  pay  the  amount  required.  The 
Caisse  was  also  entrusted  with  authority  to  prevent  the  Egyptian 
Government  from  contracting  any  further  liabilities,  or  from  embark- 
ing in  any  expenditure  which  might  jeopardise  the  interests  of  the 
bondholders.  Under  our  occupation  Egypt  has  become  so  solvent,  so 
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prosperous,  and  so  well  governed  that  the  legitimate  functions  of  the 
Caisse  have  become  practically  obsolete.  The  interest  on  her  debt 
has  been  paid  with  unfailing  punctuality ;  her  stocks  stand  in  the 
first  rank  of  international  securities.  The  reasons  for  which  the 
Caisse  was  granted  such  abnormal  authority,  though  valid  at  the 
time,  have  ceased  to  exist.  Yet  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public 
Debt,  who  are  nominated  by  such  inharmonious  Powers  as  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Eussia,  continue  to  draw  large 
salaries,  and  employ  their  powers  to  retard  the  development  of  Egypt 
and  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  England  for  the  improvement  of  the  country 
for  which  she  acts  as  trustee.  If  Egypt  had  been  allowed  the  usufruct 
of  the  8,000,000£.  of  her  surplus  revenue  which  is  locked  up  in  the 
Caisse  in  order  to  provide  against  a  hypothetical  deficit  of  an  imagi- 
nary character,  the  burden  of  taxation  might  have  been  substantially 
reduced,  the  material  resources  of  the  country  might  have  been  largely 
developed  by  irrigation  works  and  railways  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
the  State,  the  tyranny  of  the  dervishes  might  have  been  overthrown 
and  her  lost  Soudan  provinces  restored  to  Egypt,  at  a  lesser  cost  and  a 
far  earlier  date.  The  Caisse,  in  fact,  obstructs  the  path  of  Egyptian 
progress ;  and  this  obstacle "  has  to  be  removed  if  Egypt  under  the 
trusteeship  of  England  is  to  derive  the  full  benefit  due  to  British 
supervision  and  control.  As  the  success  of  the  British  occupation 
has  become  more  and  more  manifest,  the  Caisse  has  put  forth  fresh 
pretensions  in  order  to  assert  her  own  authority.  Up  to  recent  times 
the  decision  of  the  majority  was  considered  to  be  binding  upon  the 
members  of  the  Caisse.  But  when,  in  an  access  of  unwonted 
liberality,  the  majority  of  the  Caisse  decided  that  Egypt  might  be 
allowed  to  borrow  500,000£.  of  her  own  money  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Soudan  campaign,  the  French  Commissioner  appealed  to  the 
International  Tribunals  to  declare  that  such  a  grant  was  ultra  vires ; 
and  the  appeal  proved  successful.  It  has  therefore  been  now 
practically  established  that  no  application  to  the  Caisse  for  the 
relaxation  of  the  hard  and  fast  rules  under  which  it  exercises  its 
functions  can  be  answered  favourably  if  any  single  member  of  the 
Commission  objects  to  the  proposal. 

I  have  no  wish  to  blame  the  International  Tribunals  for  the 
decision  to  which  I  refer.  Undoubtedly  the  fact  of  the  ap- 
plication made  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  the  Caisse  being 
supported  by  England  had  some  influence  on  the  verdict  of  these 
courts,  most  of  whose  judges  belong  to  the  Continental  nations,  and 
are  therefore,  as  a  rule,  jealous  of,  if  not  hostile  to,  England's  virtual 
Protectorate.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  strict  law,  I  think  the  decision 
was  right ;  and  even  if  this  had  not  been  so,  I  should  hesitate  to  say 
anything  in  disparagement  of  the  International  Tribunals,  which 
have  conferred  immense  benefits  on  Egypt  by  substituting  a  regular 
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system  of  justice  for  the  irregular  and  conflicting  jurisdiction  of  the 
consular  and  the  native  courts. 

A  system  which  was  excellent  while  Egypt  was  the  hunting-ground 
of  any  number  of  foreign  nationalities  is  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
things  under  which  Egypt  is  protected  by  one  single  Power.  In 
respect  of  these  courts,  I  am  in  favour  of  no  sudden  or  drastic 
change  being  made  till  we  can  see  our  way  to  the  establishment  of  a 
more  sensible  and  simple  system  of  justice  in  virtue  of  which  all 
cases,  whether  between  natives  or  foreigners,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  should  be  tried  by  courts  presided  over  by  judges  ap- 
pointed by  England,  and  educated  at  the  British  Bar,  and 
required  as  the  condition  of  their  appointment  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic  language  and  conversant  with  the  law  of  Islam.  In 
the  mean  time  it  seems  to  me  monstrous  that  in  a-  country  whose 
territory  is  occupied  by  British  troops,  and  whose  administration 
is  conducted  under  British  control,  the  English  language  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  courts;  that  British  merchants, 
British  shippers,  and  British  manufacturers,  who  form  the  most 
important  section  of  the  trading,  and  therefore  of  the  litigating,  com- 
munity, should  not  be  at  liberty  to  plead  in  the  courts  in  English,  and 
should  be  compelled  in  most  instances  to  retain  the  services  of  French 
or  Italian  counsel,  who,  unlike  their  British  colleagues,  are  allowed  to 
address  the  courts  in  their  own  language. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  anomalous  than  the  present  relations 
between  the  Khedivial  Government  and  the  representatives  of 
foreign  Powers,  other  than  England,  accredited  to  the  Viceregal 
court.  Theoretically,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  Khedive — subject 
to  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan — is  an  independent  sove- 
reign. Practically  the  British  Consul-General  controls  and  directs 
the  appointments  of  the  Ministers  and  leading  officials,  the  admini- 
stration of  the  country,  and  its  general  policy  both  in  home  and 
foreign  affairs.  No  doubt  the  present  occupant  of  that  important 
post,  being  a  man  of  singular  force  of  character,  exercises  a  personal 
influence  due  to  his  marked  individuality.  But  even  if  Lord  Cromer 
were  replaced  by  a  successor  of  a  less  masterful  disposition,  the  authority 
of  this  successor  as  representing  the  Power  whose  armies  occupy  Egypt 
would  render  him  ipso  facto  the  dominant  factor  in  the  Administra- 
tion. It  is  only  in  human  nature  that  representatives  of  the  Conti- 
nental Powers  should  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  supremacy  of 
England  in  Egypt  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  should  take  every 
opportunity  of  asserting  their  own  position.  It  is  no  less  natural 
that  the  Khedive  should  be  flattered  by  any  deference  shown  him, 
and  should  listen  readily  to  counsels  which  are  opposed  to  the  views 
of  the  protecting  Power.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  position  of  a 
Consul-General,  who  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  is  a  Resident,  is 
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incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  functions  incumbent  upon 
diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  an  independent  State.  The 
French,  with  their  usual  logic,  recognised  this  incompatibility  when 
they  occupied  Tunis.  Their  first  act  after  the  occupation  was  to 
announce  that  in  future  all  communications  between  his  Highness 
the  Bey  and  foreign  Powers  were  to  be  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  representative  of  the  French  Eepublic.  What 
France  did  in  Tunis,  we  ought  to  have  done  under  like  circumstances 
in  Egypt. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  only  indicated  summarily  and 
imperfectly  the  variety  of  international,  consular,  legal  and  admini- 
strative jurisdictions  which  existed  in  Egypt  at  the  period  of  our 
occupation,  and  which  we  have  allowed  to  exist  to  the  present  day. 
The  anomaly  of  these  conflicting  jurisdictions  is  rendered  all  the 
graver  by  the  fact  that  Egypt  is  nominally  an  independent  State  under 
a  virtual  protectorate,  which  is  still  unavowed,  and  at  certain  times  has 
been  formally  repudiated  by  the  protecting  Power.  It  is  obvious  to 
the  meanest  comprehension  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  lead  to 
complications,  disputes,  and  dissensions,  even  if  all  the  various  parties 
to  the  'Egyptian  Question  were  actuated  by  friendly  sentiments 
towards  each  other,  and  were  honestly  desirous  of  making  the  best 
of  an  unsatisfactory  position.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  For  various  reasons  England  can  never  count 
upon  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  mainland  Powers  of  Europe.  Our 
wealth,  our  success,  our  strength,  are  objects  of  envy  and  jealousy  to 
our  neighbours.  But  in  the  case  of  Egypt  this  general  dislike  of 
England  has  assumed,  on  the  part  of  France,  a  character  of  active  and 
persistent  hostility.  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  fond  of  telling  a 
story  how,  when  he  opened  the  first  subscription  for  the  Suez  Canal,  he 
received  an  application  for  shares  in  his  railway  in  Sweden.  He 
wrote  to  the  applicant,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  stating  that  he  was 
constructing  a  canal,  not  a  railway,  whose  site  was  not  in  Sweden, 
but  in  Egypt,  and  received  an  answer  back  saying  that  the  applicant 
wished  for  shares  all  the  same,  '  Pourvu  que  pa  embete  les  Anglais.' 
The  whole  policy  of  France  since  we  intervened  in  Egypt  has  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  attempts  to  embeter  les  Anglais.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  on  a  discussion  as  to  how  far  France 
has  any  justification  for  her  attitude.  I  am  concerned  with  acts,  not 
with  the  motives  of  their  authors.  Everybody  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  records  of  recent  Egyptian  history  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
endeavours  to  reorganise  the  institutions  of  Egypt,  to  develop  her 
material  resources,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  people  have 
been  retarded,  and  in  some  instances  baffled,  by  the  opposition  of 
the  French.  This  opposition  has  been  based  almost  avowedly,  not 
on  the  ground  that  these  reforms  were  impolitic  or  impracticable, 
but  on  the  plea  that,  if  successful,  they  would  consolidate  British 
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influence  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  French  diplomatists  and 
officials  in  Cairo  during  a  long  series  of  years,  I  can  gladly  express 
my  opinion  that  as  a  body  they  were  gentlemen,  men  of  the  world, 
and  possessed  of  the  charm  of  manner  which  distinguishes  their 
nation.  Many  of  them,  I  am  convinced,  disapproved  at  heart  of  the 
policy  of  their  own  Government,  and  were  desirous  of  living  on 
amicable  terms  with  their  British  colleagues.  But  they  one  and  all 
learnt  by  experience  that  if  they  did  not  espouse  the  animosities  of 
the  French  colony,  they  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
Anglophils,  and,  by  the  mere  fact  of  this  charge  being  made, 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Republic.  The  French  colony,  though 
its  individual  members  may  not  as  a  body  be  men  of  high  social 
position  or  character,  exercise  an  influence  at  Cairo  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  intrinsic  importance.  The  only  foreign  language  the  bulk 
of  the  native  ministers  and  officials  understand  is  French.  Their 
education,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  received  in  France ;  their  ideas  of 
administration  are  based,  not  on  English,  but  on  French  models.  The 
traditions  of  Egypt  since  the  days  of  Mahomet  Ali  have  led  the  rulers 
to  look  to  France  rather  than  England  ;  and  no  opportunity  has  ever 
been  lost  by  the  French  officials  and  residents  in  Egypt  to  impress 
upon  the  Khedive  and  the  Khedivial  Court  that,  to  quote  the  well- 
known  saying  in  the  '  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  '.Codlins  is  their  friend,  not 
Short.'  To  plain,  commonplace,  stay-at-home  Englishmen  all  these 
devices  for  undermining  British  influence  in  Egypt  may  seem 
matters  of  small  importance.  But  to  any  one  who  has  lived  in  Oriental 
countries  it  is  obvious  that  the  covert  antagonism  of  France  must 
enormously  increase  the  difficulty  of  inducing  a  Mahometan  population 
to  acquiesce  in  reforms  and  innovations  founded  upon  our  English 
notions  of  justice,  liberty,  and  progress.  The  marvel  to  me  is  that 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  our  occupation  England  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  so  marvellous  a  change,  bearing  in  mind  the  open,  and 
still  more  the  tacit,  opposition  which  her  policy  of  reconstruction 
and  reorganisation  has  encountered  at  the  hands  of  France.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  hoisting  of  the  French  flag  at  Fashoda  was 
only  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  attempts  all  deliberately  designed  to 
render  the  British  reorganisation  of  Egypt  a  comparative,  if  not  an 
absolute,  failure. 

To  any  one  interested  in  Egyptian  affairs  it  is  heartrending*  to 
reflect  upon  what  we  might  have  already  accomplished  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  if,  after  the  battle  of  Tel-El-Kebir,  England  had  only 
done  what  she  was  justified  in  doing,  and  what  all  the  world  expected 
her  to  do — that  is,  to  proclaim  a  Protectorate,  and  to  declare  that 
under  her  Protectorate  she  intended  to  have  a  free  hand  in  carrying 
out  the  policy  she  deemed  essential  for  the  protection  of  her  own 
interests  and  those  of  Egypt.  There  is  no  good,  however,  in  crying 
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over  spilt  milk.  Bightly  or  wrongly,  we  consented  to  forego  an 
opportunity  which  is  never  likely  to  occur  again,  and  deprived  our- 
selves of  the  power  of  profiting  by  such  an  opportunity,  supposing 
that  it  should  recur,  by  committing  ourselves  to  a  number  of  self- 
denying  ordinances  which  the  very  nation  whose  goodwill  we  desired 
to  conciliate  attributed  to  a  deliberate  attempt  to  hoodwink  our 
neighbours. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  dwell  upon  the  difficulties,  delays,  and 
dangers  inseparable  from  our  anomalous  position  in  Egypt  as  self- 
appointed  trustees,  who  have  failed  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
powers  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  their  self-imposed  trust,  because 
by  a  stroke  of  luck,  on  which  we  had  no  right  to  reckon,  an  occasion 
has  again  presented  itself  for  regularising  our  position.  The  force 
of  circumstances  has  compelled  England  against  her  intentions,  and 
in  some  respects  against  her  wishes,  to  extend  her  armed  intervention 
far  beyond  its  original  limits.  Egypt  has  been  replaced  in  possession 
of  the  Soudan  by  an  army  composed  partly  of  regular  British  troops, 
partly  of  native  troops,  drilled,  commanded,  and  led  by  British 
officers.  After  our  wonted  British  fashion,  as  soon  as  the  Soudan 
campaign  had  been  commenced,  a  British  Minister  went  out  of 
his  way  to  announce  that  the  campaign  would  be  ended  by  the 
capture  of  Khartoum  and  Omdurman.  The  Dervish  strongholds 
had  hardly  been  taken  before,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  a  British 
force  had  to  be  sent  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Blue  Nile  to  repel 
French  aggression  upon  Egyptian  territories.  I  only  allude  to 
the  Fashoda  incident  because  it  illustrates  the  truth  that  we  now 
stand  committed  not  only  to  the  recovery  but  to  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Soudan,  to  its  defence  against  external  attacks  and  internal 
dissensions.  In  other  words,  the  area  of  our  trusteeship  has  been 
extended  from  that  of  Egypt  proper  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan. 
That  this  should  be  so  may  or  may  not  be  matter  for  regret ;  but  it 
is  a  fact,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  it  as  a  fact,  however  unwelcome. 
We  have  undertaken  a  very  arduous  enterprise,  and  one  which  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  must  require  years  for  its  comple- 
tion, and  this  undertaking  is  one  on  which  we  cannot  enter  with 
prudence  or  safety  without  more  extensive  powers  than  we  already 
possess.  If  France  had  remained  a  simple  spectator  of  our  Soudan 
campaign,  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  England  to  put  forward 
any  urgent  plea  for  the  assumption  of  greater  freedom  of  action  in 
her  capacity  as  trustee  for  Egypt.  But  with  the  extraordinary  want 
of  judgment  which  has  characterised  all  French  policy  in  regard  to 
Egypt,  France  has  afforded  England  a  signal  opportunity  for  assert- 
ing her  right  to  be  set  free  from  the  trammels  with  which  she  has 
hitherto  been  bound  in  her  work  of  reorganising  Egypt.  If  England 
had  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  war  in  order  to  dislodge  Major 
Marchand  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  she  may  reasonably  insist  on 
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assuming  an  authority  over  Egypt  which  would  guarantee  her 
against  the  repetition  of  similar  acts  of  aggression. 

It  would  be  folly  to  imagine  that  the  hostility  of  France  to  the 
British  occupation  will  be  disarmed  by  the  pressure  that  England  has 
been  forced  to  employ  in  order  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Major 
Marchand.  With  regard  to  Fashoda,  France  was  obviously  in  the 
wrong.  But  our  anomalous  position  in  Egypt  is  certain  to  furnish 
occasions  when  France  may  defend  her  opposition  to  our  Egyptian 
policy  on  the  ground  that  England  is  violating  the  international  con- 
ventions and  ignoring  the  international  institutions  established  under 
the  Law  of  Liquidation.  An  Anglo-French  dispute  based  upon 
international  issues  would  be  a  far  more  difficult  matter  to  arrange 
than  the  controversy  now  terminated  by  a  solution  which  leaves 
everything  unsettled.  In  the  interest,  therefore,  not  only  of  Egypt 
but  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  England 
should  render  her  position,  as  the  trustee  of  Egypt,  unassailable  in 
the  future  except  by  force  of  arms.  For  reasons  as  to  whose  validity 
the  Government,  aided  by  the  advice  of  their  able  representatives  in 
Egypt,  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  sole  judge,  the  declaration  of  an 
avowed  British  Protectorate  is  not  deemed  advisable.  This  being  so, 
we  must  look  for  other  means  of  extricating  England  from  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  she  is  constantly  being  placed  by  her  anomalous 
position.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  we  have  assumed  all  the 
liabilities  and  responsibilities  as  trustees,  while  we  have  undertaken 
the  trust  without  the  authority  acquired  to  discharge  the  duties 
involved  in  our  trusteeship.  The  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  has 
deferred  for  an  indefinite,  or  at  all  events  a  prolonged,  period  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  our  occupation  of  Egypt  to  a  close.  It  is  there- 
fore only  reasonable  that  so  long  as  our  trusteeship  has  to  endure 
we  should  demand  the  powers  necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  our 
trust.  These  powers  may  be  described  briefly  as  a  suspension  of  the 
Capitulations  ;  the  effacement  for  the  time  being  of  the  various  inter- 
national institutions  appointed  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  Law 
of  Liquidation,  institutions  for  which  there  is  no  further  necessity 
while  Egypt  remains  a  solvent  and  orderly  country  administered 
under  the  direct  control  of  England ;  and  the  right  to  conduct  all 
negotiations  between  Egypt  and  foreign  Powers  by  our  representatives 
at  Cairo. 

In  other  words,  we  require  exactly  what  France  demanded  and 
obtained  after  her  occupation  of  Tunis.  If  this  demand  were  made 
promptly  and  decisively,  there  would  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  any 
serious  opposition.  The  theory  that  Egypt  is  still  an  independent  State, 
subject  only  to  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  would  remain 
intact.  France  would  doubtless  protest  against  these  concessions 
being  granted ;  but  there  is  no  likelihood  that  her  protests  would 
receive  anything  beyond  diplomatic  support  from  any  of  the  Conti- 
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nental  Powers,  not  excluding  Eussia.  If  France,  as  has  been  proved 
by  recent  events,  is  not  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  England  on  an 
issue  in  which,  according  to  French  popular  opinion,  the  honour  of 
her  flag  was  concerned,  she  is  still  less  likely  to  resort  to  hostilities 
on  issues  which  are  matters  of  indifference  to  the  great  mass  of 
Frenchmen.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  England  should  not  have  availed 
herself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  declare  a  Protectorate  would 
probably  gratify  popular  French  sentiment  as  proof  that  it  was  fear 
of  France  which  deterred  England  from  making  such  a  declaration. 
This  state  of  mind,  however  mistaken  on  the  part  of  France,  would, 
I  think,  facilitate  the  concession  of  any  demands  which  did  not  in- 
volve the  formal  recognition  of  British  supremacy  in  Egypt.  To 
speak  the  plain  truth,  we  have  only  to  put  our  foot  down,  and  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  Europe  we  then  become  masters  of  the 
Egyptian  situation. 

Twenty-odd  years  have  come  and  gone  since  I  first  advocated  in 
the  pages  of  this  Eeview  the  assumption  by  England  of  a  Protectorate 
over  Egypt.  A  score  of  years  represents  a  long  period  in  the  life  of 
an  individual ;  'tis  a  mere  moment  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  Three 
times  in  the  course  of  these  years  the  establishment  of  a  Protectorate 
has  lain  within  our  grasp.  "We  might  have  had  it  for  the  asking 
when  we  purchased  the  Suez  Canal  shares  ;  we  might  have  had  it, 
again,  when  we  occupied  Cairo  after  the  victory  of  Tel-El-Kebir ;  and 
we  might  have  it  to-day  on  the  morrow  of  the  capture  of  Khar- 
toum. I  see  no  cause  to  alter  the  opinions  I  have  held  throughout — 
that  England's  position,  as  the  Mistress  of  India,  renders  it  of  vital 
importance  to  her  to  command  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  that  this  com- 
mand can  only  be  secured  by  the  presence  of  British  troops  in  Egypt. 
So  long  as  this  object  is  attained,  I  care  little  under  what  name  it  is 
attained.  Provided,  as  I  hope  and  trust,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  secure  the  freedom  of  action  which  is  essential 
if  our  virtual  Protectorate  is  to  confer  on  Egypt  the  benefits  she  has  a 
right  to  expect,  and  on  England  the  position  she  has  a  right  to  claim, 
I  for  one  shall  be  well  content. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  EGYPT 
II 

THE  NIGER  AND  THE  NILE 

A    WARNING 

Now  that  the  acute  phase  of  the  Fashoda  incident  has  been  happily 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  an  untenable 
position,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  negotiations  will  be  entered  upon 
with  France  for  the  settlement  of  all  such  questions  relating  to  the 
Soudan  as  the  British  Government  considers  are  fairly  open  to  dis- 
cussion. Indeed  a  definite  promise  was  made  in  a  telegraphic  despatch 
from  Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir  E.  Monson  dated  the  9th  of  September. 
Lord  Salisbury  says : 

If  M.  Delcasse"  should  revert  to  this  subject  I  request  you  to  point  out  to  him 
that  by  the  military  events  of  last  week,  all  the  territories  which  were  subject  to 
the  Khalifa  passed  by  right  of  conquest  to  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  consider  that  this  right  is  open  to  discussion,  but 
they  would  be  prepared  to  deal  in  the  manner  suggested  by  his  Excellency  (i.e.  in 
a  friendly  spirit)  with  any  territorial  controversies  now  existing  in  regard  to  those 
regions,  which  are  not  affected  by  this  assertion. 

What  precise  arrangements  will  be  come  to  it  is  useless  to  specu- 
late. One  gathers  from  the  French  Press,  and  even  from  despatches- 
published  in  the  French  Yellow  Book,  that  all  kinds  of  pretensions 
will  be  set  up  by  the  French  Government.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
claim  of  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  to  all  territories  '  which  were  once 
in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  or  which  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Mahdi 
or  his  successor  the  Khalifa,'  is  admitted  by  the  French  Government 
— and  until  that  admission  is  made,-it  is  clear  no  friendly  negotiations- 
are  possible  after  the  repeated  declarations  of  British  ministers — 
the  discussion  resolves  itself  mainly  into  a  question  of  boundaries. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  which  has  attained  exceptional  pro- 
>  minence  among  the  French  claims,  I  mean  their  persistent  desire  to 
have  what  is  called  a  '  commercial  door  on  the  Nile.'  This  pretension 
was  actually  put  forward  in  an  extreme  form  by  M.  de  Courcel  in  an- 
interview  with  Lord  Salisbury.  He  stated  *  that  the  object  of  the- 
French  '  Government  was  to  have  an  outlet  to  the  Nile  from  their 
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Ubanghi  province,  and  he  asked  for  such  a  territorial  delimitation  as 
would  place  France  upon  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
so  that  no  frontier  could  intervene  between  her  commerce  and  the 
Nile.'  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  time  very  naturally  refused  to  discuss 
this  question.  It  is  not  likely  to  come  up  again  in  exactly  the  same 
form,  because  the  claim  as  stated  above  clashes  with  the  principle 
we  have  laid  down  as  the  sole  basis  of  negotiation.  But  it  is  perfectly 
certain  to  be  pressed  in  some  other  form,  and  one  may  safely  affirm 
that,  whatever  demands  the  French  make,  or  whatever  concessions 
they  offer  on  the  general  question  of  delimitation,  they  will  use  their 
utmost  endeavour  to  give  effect  in  one  way  or  another  to  their  desire 
for  a  '  door  upon  the  Nile.' 

And  strangely  enough  the  idea  has  been  not  unfavourably 
received  by  many  organs  of  the  English  Press,  which,  while  arguing 
stoutly  that  we  must  maintain  for  Egypt  and  for  Great  Britain  absolute 
political  control  of  the  whole  waterway  of  the  Nile,  yet  concede  that 
some  sort  of  arrangement  may  be  made  with  France  by  leasing  her 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  a  strip  of  land  upon  one  of  the  navi- 
gable affluents  of  the  Nile,  with  right  of  access  to  it  across  Anglo- 
Egyptian  territory,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  or  impairing 
the  sovereign  rights  of  Egypt  or  Great  Britain.  This  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  harmless  compromise  which,  if  other  points  were  satisfac- 
torily settled,  would  gratify  France  without  in  any  way  injuring 
England  or  Egypt. 

It  is  against  any  such  concession  that  I  desire  to  enter  an  em- 
phatic protest.  I  believe  it  to  be  just  one  of  those  arrangements 
which,  when  entered  into  with  a  country  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as 
France,  contain  all  the  potentialities  of  a  sore  that  would  gradually 
embitter  and  finally  destroy  the  friendly  relations  we  all  desire  to 
re-establish  between  the  two  peoples.  One  can  quite  understand  the 
desire  of  France  for  any  and  every  guarantee  of  commercial  access 
to  the  great  waterway  of  Egypt,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  demand  for  special  treatment,  for  the  concession  of  a 
position  peculiar  to  herself  alone.  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  give 
all  nations  the  fullest  guarantee  of  commercial  access  to  the  Nile,  but 
it  should  certainly  require  very  powerful  arguments  to  induce  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  authorities  to  treat  France  more  favourably  than 
any  other  country. 

No  doubt  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  recently  concluded  Niger 
Convention  as  affording  a  similar  and  perhaps  parallel  case.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  recall  the  general  substance  of  that  Convention 
in  order  to  make  the  point  clear.  The  Niger  Convention  settled  in 
principle  the  boundaries  of  British  and  French  territories  and  spheres 
of  influence  in  that  part  of  West  Africa.  This  settlement  in- 
volved a  series  of  elaborate  adjustments  or  bargains  in  which  both 
sides  showed  a  laudable  desire  to  give  and  take.  In  the  end  the 
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French  did  not  secure  any  territory  upon  the  navigable  portion  of  the 
lower  Niger.  They  were  in  fact  shut  off  from  the  lower  waters  of 
the  river.  In  this  case — as  now  upon  the  Nile — they  ardently  coveted 
"*  a  commercial  door '  upon  the  river  with  right  of  access  to  it 
through  British  territory.  As  part  of  the  general  bargain,  and  more 
especially  in  return  for  the  concession  of  equal  treatment  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years  between  French  and  English  traders  within  a  carefully 
indicated  area  of  the  French  possessions  in  West  Africa,  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  Convention  granting  to  France  by  lease  two  plots  of 
land  with  frontage  upon  the  Niger,  one  on  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
one  at  its  mouth.  This  concession  is  contained  in  Clause  VIII  and 
is  worded  as  follows. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  will  grant  on  lease  to  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic,  for  the  objects,  and  on  the  conditions,  specified  in  the  Form 
of  Lease  annexed  to  the  present  Protocol,  two  pieces  of  ground  to  be  selected  by 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  in  conjunction  with  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government,  one  of  which  will  be  situated  in  a  suitable  spot  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Niger  between  Leaba  and  the  junction  of  the  River  Moussa  (Mochi) 
with  the  former  river,  and  the  other  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  Each  of 
these  pieces  of  land  shall  hare  a  river  frontage  not  exceeding  400  metres  in  length, 
and  shall  form  a  block,  the  area  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  10  nor  more  than 
50  hectares  in  extent.  The  exact  boundaries  of  these  pieces  of  land  shall  be  shown 
on  a  plan  annexed  to  each  of  the  leases. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  transit  of  merchandise  shall  be  carried  on  on 
the  Niger,  its  affluents,  its  branches  and  outlets,  as  well  as  between  the  piece  of 
ground  between  Leaba  and  the  junction  of  the  River  Moussa  (Mochi)  mentioned 
above,  and  the  point  upon  the  French  frontier  to  be  specified  by  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  will  form  the  subject  of  Regulations,  the  details  of  which 
shall  be  discussed  by  the  two  Governments  immediately  after  the  signature  of  tha 
present  Protocol. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  undertake  to  give  four  months'  notice  to 
the  French  Government  of  any  modification  in  the  Regulations  in  question,  in 
order  to  afford  to  the  said  French  Government  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
British  Government  any  representations  which  it  may  wish  to  make. 

The  lease  itself  is  most  carefully  drawn.  It  is  only  to  remain  in 
force  for  thirty  years,  after  which  it  is  terminable  at  a  year's  notice 
from  either  side.  The  plots  of  land  are  themselves  limited  to  a  very 
small  area — the  river  frontage  not  exceeding  four  hundred  metres,  or, 
say,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  stipulated  that  they  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  in  force  in  the  British  Protectorate  of  the  Niger ;  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  plot  shall  be  fenced  in  so  as  to  constitute 
a  '  bonded  area,'  to  be  used  solely  for  the  landing,  storage,  and  trans- 
shipment of  merchandise  ;  that  no  retail  trade  shall  be  allowed  within 
the  '  bonded  areas/  no  residence  be  permitted  within  them,  nor  any 
building  erected  save  for  the  landing,  storage,  &c.  of  goods.  Then 
there  is  a  very  important  obligation  laid  upon  the  French  Govern- 
ment '  not  to  permit  the  receipt  or  exit  of  any  goods  in  contravention 
of  the  British  Customs  Kegulations.'  There  are,  besides,  numerous 
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other  stipulations  of  less  importance,  and  finally  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment to  submit  differences  of  opinion  arising  between  the  two- 
Governments  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  lease,  or  as  to  any  matter 
arising  in  connection  therewith,  to  the  arbitration  of  a  jurisconsult 
of  third  nationality. 

I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  minimise  the  stringency  of  the  terms- 
upon  which  these  two  leases  are  granted,  nor  to  make  light  of  the 
safeguards  with  which  they  have  been  most  carefully  surrounded. 
If  the  policy  of  granting  such  leases  is  approved  of,  their  form  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  It  is  their  policy  that  I  call  in  question.  No> 
doubt  leases  of  territory  have  become  frequent  events  in  recent  years.. 
On  the  face  of  it  they  are  open  to  certain  objections.  It  is  obvious^, 
for  instance,  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  between  private  individuals  and  between  sovereign 
States.  In  the  one  case  you  cannot  go  beyond  the  Court  of  Appeal,, 
in  the  other  the  final  arbiter  is  the  sword.  It  is  true  these  leaser 
contain  an  arbitration  clause.  I  am  no  lawyer  to  argue  the  exact 
efficiency  of  such  clauses  between  sovereign  States,  but  it  is  easy  for 
any  business  man  to  see  how  difficult  it  would  be,  in  any  alleged 
breach  of  covenant,  to  get  a  clear  issue  to  put  before  an  arbitrator, 
when  all  the  facts  had  to  be  drawn  from  regions  so  remote  and  un- 
settled as  these,  and  when  the  only  witnesses  were  officials  and  traders 
animated  by  bitter  international  feuds  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  antagonistic  interests. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  conceivable  that  such  arrangements  might 
work  if  certain  conditions  were  fulfilled ;  but  you  have  to  postulate- 
common  interests  accompanied  by  great  friendliness  and  moderation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  on  the  spot,  and  on  the  part  of  the  two. 
peoples  at  home  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  a  very  definite  public 
policy  in  relation  to  colonial  affairs,  absolutely  frank  and  straight- 
forward methods  of  diplomacy  and  mutual  confidence  between  the 
two  Governments  based  upon  the  experience  of  past  dealings. 

Will  any  one  say  that  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  that  there 
are  any  solid  elements  of  hope  or  of  success'  for  an  arrangement  of 
the  kind  I  am  discussing,  between  Great  Britain  and  France  ?  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  leases  on  the  Niger,  where  the  situation  is 
certainly  simpler  than  on  the  Nile.  France  and  England  are- 
engaged  in  opening  up  comparatively  populous  and  rich  countries  to- 
trade.  The  rivalry  between  them  in  those  regions  is  already  keen.  It 
is  certain  to  be  keener.  The  traders  of  the  two  nations  are  far  more- 
likely  to  work  in  competition  than  in  co-operation  with  each  other.. 
France  as  a  manufacturing  country  is  not  in  a  position  to  compete 
successfully  with  Great  Britain  in  just  those  articles  which  satisfy 
the  somewhat  primitive  wants  of  undeveloped  or  half-developed 
communities,  such  as  cheap  textiles,  cheap  tools  and  machinery.  If 
she  finds  she  is  falling  behind  in  the  race  her  traders  will  be  irre- 
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sistibly  tempted  to  use  the  '  leased  areas  '  on  the  Niger  for  contraband 
trade.  To  my  mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  most  men  of  business 
experience,  whatever  the  stipulations  of  the  leases  may  be,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  great  leakage  of  contraband  goods  from  these  places  and 
the  routes  of  access  to  them.  They  will  tend  to  become  sources  of 
embarrassment  and  exasperation  to  the  local  administration,  and 
diplomatic  sore  places  to  the  government  at  home,  which  has  to 
insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  original  bargain. 
France  is  the  most  difficult  country  in  the  world  to  deal  with  in 
controversies  of  this  kind.  Her  jealousy  of  our  commercial  success 
and  the  consciousness  of  her  own  inferiority  in  the  trade  with  uncivil- 
ised peoples  make  her,  and  will  continue  to  make  her,  peculiarly 
sensitive  in  the  discussion  of  all  commercial  disputes. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  disparaging  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  France.  From  many  points  of  view  it  does  her  infinite 
honour.  Ever  since  her  great  misfortunes  in  1870  she  has  set  her- 
self the  task  of  founding  a  great  colonial  empire,  and,  so  far,  as  the 
map  shows  the  result  of  her  enterprise,  she  has  succeeded  in  the 
fullest  measure.  It  is  true  that  so  far  most  of  her  colonies  are 
tropical  or  semi-tropical,  and  for  that  reason  must  be  rather  colonies 
d' exploitation  than  colonies  de  peuplement.  Our  own  successful 
colonies  have  hitherto  all  been  emigration  colonies,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  world  for  any  other  successful 
type.  It  is  at  present  unlikely  that  France  will  have  surplus  popu- 
lation to  pour  into  her  new  territories,  but  she  may  well  provide 
adventurers  enough  and  material  resources  enough  to  administer 
and  develop  many  of  the  regions  she  has  so  freely  annexed.  It  is 
because  I  believe  French  colonial  expansion  has  come  to  stay  that  J 
think  the  greatest  possible  caution  and  circumspection  are  required  in 
every  arrangement  we  make  with  her :  there  are  so  many  reasons 
which  make  her,  in  this  great  enterprise  of  filling  up  the  waste  spaces 
of  the  earth,  an  awkward  neighbour,  an  impossible  ally,  and  a  most 
undesirable  tenant. 

For  the  colonial  movement  in  France  is  not  directed  and 
controlled  by  any  well-informed  public  opinion.  There  are  none 
of  the  guarantees  that  we  have  in  England  that  colonial  affairs 
will  be  considered  and  treated  upon  their  merits.  The  ordinary 
Frenchman's  knowledge  of  geography  is  extraordinarily  limited,  his 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  is  of  the  slightest.  The  so-called  colonial 
party  represents  a  very  small  .portion  of  the  community,  and  outside 
a  narrow  set  excites  only  the  most  languid  interest.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  in  France  a  considerable  number  of  adventurous  spirits,  who, 
with  the  admirable  gifts  of  their  race,  are  prepared  to  push  the 
fortunes  of  their  country  in  remote  regions ;  but  there  is  not  in 
France,  as  there  is  in  Great  Britain,  any  organised  body  of  men  with 
the  tastes  and  ^training  which  inspire  and  fit  them  for  colonial 
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administration ;  much  less  are  there  men  of  tried  experience  and 
long  service  who  can  guide  public  opinion  and  direct  it  along  safe 
paths. 

And  indeed  there  has  not  been  time  to  create  any  such  class, 
The  modern  colonial  movement  in  France  is  barely  twenty  years  old. 
It  has  never  been  spontaneous  in  its  character.  It  has  always  been 
rather  acquiesced  in  than  supported  by  the  French  people.  It  is 
probable  that  in  its  early  stages  any  serious  check  to  it  would  have 
brought  it  into  the  same  obloquy  as  a  reverse  to  French  arms 
in  Tonquin  brought  the  Ministry  of  Jules  Ferry  in  the  eighties. 

Probably  no  one  will  deny  that  in  very  recent  years  one  of  the 
chief  motive  forces  of  French  colonial  expansion  has  been  the  desire 
to  emulate  England,  and  in  many  cases  to  anticipate  and  snatch  the 
prize  from  England.  Territory  has  been  annexed  not  because  it  was 
of  any  immediate  value,  or  could  be  speedily  developed,  but  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  our  hands.  It  is  candidly  admitted  by  certain 
sections  of  the  French  Press  that  much  that  has  taken  place  lately 
in  Africa  has  been  done  solely  pour  embeter  les  ATiglais.  The  idea 
has  undoubtedly  been  widespread  in  France  that  England  was  a 
grasping  Power  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  territory,  and  that  the 
sooner  some  one  put  a  spoke  in  her  wheel  the  better  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  have  no  desire  to  dwell  upon  this  side  of  the  question,, 
but  when  we  are  asked  to  involve  ourselves  in  fresh  engagements, 
either  upon  the  Niger,  or  worse  still  upon  the  Nile — engagements  of 
so  delicate  a  character  that  they  require  the  most  complete  goodwill 
on  both  sides  to  make  them  work  smoothly — it  is  only  prudent  to 
take  stock  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  of  the  public  temper  with 
which  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  will  be  judged  on  the  other 
side. 

It  may  of  course  be  said  that  the  settlement  of  these  delicate 
questions  would  depend  more  upon  the  temper  of  French  diplomatists 
than  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France.  No  doubt  that  is- 
true,  at  all  events  in  the  earlier  stages  of  negotiations.  But  even 
that  assurance  does  not  inspire  one  with  great  confidence,  for  French 
Foreign  Ministers  have  for  many  years  followed  the  practice  of 
coupling  questions  together,  making  the  settlement  of  one  dispute 
contingent  upon  the  simultaneous  settlement  of  another  which  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  it,  a  practice  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  does  not  lead  to  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  of  contro- 
versies. It  is  this  peculiar  method  of  diplomacy  which  has  constituted 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  our  relations  with  France  during 
recent  years.  The  standing  French  threat  to  raise  the  whole 
question  of  our  position  in  Egypt  whenever  we  have  had  any  serious 
representations  to  make  to  the  French  Government,  must  have 
constantly  tempted  British  Ministers  to  leave  questions  in  abeyance 
which  would  have  been  better  settled,  and  which  are  indeed  collec- 
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tively  responsible  for  much  of  the  feeling  of  irritation  that  exists 
between  the  two  peoples. 

And  if  we  pass  from  diplomatic  methods  to  actual  facts  we  shall 
find  plenty  to  give  us  pause.  In  Egypt,  France  has  hampered  and 
embarrassed  us,  even  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world  we  were 
pursuing  the  best  interests  of  Egypt.  In  West  Africa  she  has  cut  off 
the  Hinterlands  of  some  of  our  colonies,  and  has  forced  us  into 
premature  and  expensive  annexations  in  order  to  protect  the  Hinter- 
lands of  others.  In  Madagascar  she  has  practically  destroyed  our 
trade  and  appropriated  the  results  of  our  labours.  Even  in  the 
administration  of  her  own  tariff,  which  in  itself  presents  a  favourable 
contrast  to  the  majority  of  tariffs  we  have  to  cope  with,  her  methods 
are  often  so  vexatious  as  to  worry  both  exporters  and  buyers  into  the 
feeling  that  the  trade  is  not  worth  the  annoyance  it  brings  with  it. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances.  They  occur  readily  to  every 
mind.  There  is,  however,  one  other  which  cannot  be  omitted  here, 
because  it  conveys  the  strongest  warning  as  to  what  the  future  of 
'  leased  areas '  is  likely  to  be.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  '  French 
Shore '  in  Newfoundland.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  France  certain 
rights  upon  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  were 
intended  to  secure  her  a  '  door '  upon  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  that 
region.  The  importance  of  the  fisheries  has  steadily  declined,  and 
yet  the  rights  conceded  to  France  have  enabled  her  to  seriously 
embarrass  and  practically  arrest  the  growth  of  what  might  be  a 
flourishing  colony.  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  maintenance  of  her 
rights  France  has  been  guilty  of  a  long  series  of  encroachments. 
However  that  may  be,  the  question  of  the  '  French  Shore '  has 
gradually  become  one  of  the  most  thorny  and  delicate  of  all  the 
controversies  between  France  and  England. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  assert  that  the  lease  to  France  for  a 
limited  period  of  a  plot  of  land  upon  the  Nile  or  upon  one  of  its 
great  tributaries  is  on  all  fours  with  the  concession  of  the  '  French 
Shore '  of  Newfoundland,  but  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  it  not  to 
involve  ourselves  in  fresh  entangling  arrangements  with  France  in 
countries  which  have  a  great  but  uncertain  future  before  them.  I 
have  brought  forward  arguments  to  prove  what  additional  dangers 
to  such  arrangements  lie  in  the  intense  but  unequal  competition 
between  French  and  English  traders,  in  the  uninformed  and  un- 
certain character  of  public  opinion  in  France,  and  in  the  peculiar 
methods  and  past  history  of  French  diplomatic  relations  with  us. 

In  Egypt  the  situation  is  at  present  perfectly  simple.  We  claim 
for  Egypt  all  the  territories  that  were  once  in  her  possession  or  which 
fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor  the  Khalifa,  and 
which  have  now  passed  by  right  of  conquest  to  the  British  and 
Egyptian  Governments.  We  guarantee  to  all  countries  on  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  Egypt  free  commercial  access  to  the  Nile.  Apparently 
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every  country  acquiesces  except  the  French,  who  desire  for  themselves 
a  special  and  privileged  position  on  the  Nile  or  its  great  tributary  the 
Bahr-el-Grhazal.  If  it  is  possible  to  question  the  policy  of  giving 
France  exceptional  privileges  on  the  Niger,  every  objection  applies 
with  tenfold  force  on  the  Nile.  On  the  Niger  we  are  dealing  with 
what  is  our  own.  On  the  Nile  we  are  acting  as  the  trustee  of  Egypt 
and  we  are  hampered  by  international  arrangements  and  obligations 
for  which  France  is  not  the  least  responsible  party.  Every  considera- 
tion of  prudence  drawn  from  our  present  knowledge  and  from  past 
experience  surely  urges  us  to  keep  the  situation  on  the  Upper  Nile 
exactly  as  it  is.  Let  there  be  equal  privileges  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all  within  the  territories  we  control.  We  want  the  *  open 
door  '  for  all,  with  no  private  '  doors  on  the  Nile  '  for  whomsoever  it 
may  be.  When  this  principle  is  once  established  and  understood  we 
can  afford,  and  Egypt  can  afford,  to  deal  generously  with  France  in 
settling  the  boundaries  between  the  recovered  Egyptian  provinces 
and  the  new  territories  which  the  enterprise  of  France  has  won. 
Africa  is  large  enough  for  us.  all.  Only  let  us  remember  that  the 
cardinal  principle  which  should  guide  us  in  the  interests  of  peace  in 
all  our  territorial  arrangements  with  France,  in  Africa  or  elsewhere, 
is  disentanglement  of  our  spheres — clear  well-defined  frontiers  and 
no  enclaves. 

HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  EGYPT 
III 

EGYPT  AND  TUNIS:  A  STUDY  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

LORD  SALISBURY  has  said  that  for  the  present  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  position  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  The  statement  repeats 
what  Lord  Cromer  has  often  insisted  upon,  that  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  come  Egypt  needs  rest,  honest  and  orderly  administration,  and 
needs  nothing  else.  For  many  who  know  much  more  than  I  know 
about  the  condition  of  things  in  that  country  this  statement  is  final. 
It  may  be  that  the  miracle  of  opportunism  every  day  wrought  by 
Lord  Cromer  and  his  able  lieutenants  will  be  continued  for  months 
or  even  years.  So  long  as  only  administrative  questions  arise ;  so 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  justify  our  position  only  before  English 
tribunals  of  opinion,  the  patchwork  of  expediency  may  hold  together. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  questions  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  our  title 
must  press  to  the  front ;  questions  which  cannot  always  be  evaded  by 
promises  of  withdrawal  in  which  no  one  now  believes,  or  vague  assur- 
ances that  we  desire  only  to  complete  the  education,  strangely  pro- 
longed, of  the  Egyptian  in  self-government;  questions  which  are 
not  answered  by  proof  that  our  title  is  better  than  that  of  the  French, 
who  have  none. 

And  even  if,  by  good  luck,  by  clever  diplomacy,  managing  and 
temporising,  by  now  flying  one  set  of  colours,  and  now  another,  by 
playing  off  the  Khedive  against  the  Sultan,  and  both  against  the 
French ;  by  pointing  to  the  menacing  forces  of  the  Khalifa  and  by 
taking  our  stand,  when  these  pleas  fail,  on  the  mandate  of  civilisation 
possessed  by  every  European  Power  or  on  the  rights  won  by  the  sword 
on  '  stricken  fields,'  we  could  still  further  elude  these  questions,  it 
would  not  be  well.  I  write  as  one  of  the  many  outside  the  world  of 
politics  who  think  that  some  of  the  sixteen  years  of  occupation,  full 
of  splendid  achievements  by  our  soldiers  and  civilians,  have  been 
years  also  of  humiliation  to  the  nation,  who  are  not  satisfied  by 
knowing  that  France  is  put  in  the  wrong  in  this  or  that  dispute,  and 
who  would  fain,  as  to  the  continued  occupation  of  Egypt,  stand 
right  with  themselves  and,  if  possible,  with  all  countries,  whatever 
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may  be  the  sacrifices  required.  It  is  not  good  that  England  should 
continue  to  be  in  the  equivocal  position  which  she  has  long  held. 
It  is  not  seemly  for  her  to  make  for  remaining  in  Egypt  excuses, 
once  sincere,  which  are  not  now  the  real  excuses,  to  still  repeat  the 
language  of  Lord  Dufferin's  famous  despatch  of  1883,  and  to  hint  now 
at  promises  of  evacuation  which  are  never  to  be  fulfilled  in  our  time  or 
while  Egypt  is  on  the  high  road  to  India.  There  has  been  a  triumph 
of  opportunism ;  questions  going  deep  down  into  our  title  having 
been  evaded  or  postponed.  Many  consciences  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  triumph.  Worse  even  than  a  policy  of  '  scuttle '  is  one  of 
1  shuffle ; '  and  many  Englishmen  long  for  a  luminous,  straight- 
forward word  avowing  and  defining,  with  reference  no  less  to  the 
Sultan  and  the  Khedive  than  to  France,  the  nature  of  our  title. 

I  start  from  the  fact  that  a  protectorate  exists,  and  has  for  many 
years  existed ;  that  no  declaration  is  necessary  to  create  a  state  of 
things  which  began,  now  a  long  time  ago,  when  Lord  Cromer 
became  the  predominant  power  in  Egypt.  *  Protectorate '  is  not  a 
precise  technical  term,  applicable  only  to  a  limited  well-defined 
class  of  dependent  states.  The  use  of  the  term  has  arisen  partly 
because  the  terminology  of  international  law  has  not  been  enriched 
and  expanded  to  meet  modern  distinctions,  and  because  it  has  failed 
to  furnish  apt  phraseology  to  designate  the  complex  relations  of 
modern  times  between  large  and  small  states,  independent  and 
semi-dependent,  civilised  and  semi-civilised  communities.  And  so 
for  want  of  precise  terminology,  diplomatists  and  writers  on  inter- 
national law  comprehend  under  protectorates  many  varieties  of 
states,  sovereign  or  semi-sovereign,  with  little  in  common ;  perhaps 
no  likeness  except  in  the  fact  that  the  protecting  state  determines 
in  the  last  resort  the  policy  and  important  acts  of  the  protected. 
It  is  true  that  certain  writers  on  international  law — by  the  way, 
chiefly  French  writers  J — would  confine  the  term  to  the  cases  in 
which,  by  treaty  or  some  form  of  consent,  a  state  resigns  a  por- 
tion of  its  sovereign  rights  in  return  for  protection  or  guarantee. 
This  is  a  definition  of,  the  older  forms  of  protectorates.  In  some 
modern  instances  the  stronger  state  has  not  even  gone  through  the 
form  of  a  treaty  with  the  weaker ;  and  obviously  it  would  be  foolish 
to  lay  much  stress  upon  formal  consent,  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
with  which  at  any  moment  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  state  can 
invest  its  high-handed  acts  of  conquest.  There  may  be  the  reality 
of  a  protectorate  without  the  name.  In  the  treaty  of  the  17th  of 
December  1885,  which  first  established  the  protectorate  of  France 
over  Madagascar,  the  word  is  not  found;  there  is  a  like  omis- 
sion in  the  treaty  of  the  12th  of  May  1881,  creating  the  Protec- 
torate of  Tunis.  There  may  be  all  degrees  of  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  a  protege ;  the  protectorate  may  affect  only  the  external 
1  See  Gairal,  Le  Protector  at  International,  p.  62. 
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relations  of  a  country.  For  example,  in  the  former  treaty  it  was 
distinctly  stipulated  that  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  should  continue 
to  preside  over  the  internal  government  of  the  island.  Eebuking  the 
'  Jurisconsultes  de  Cabinet '  who  would  narrow  the  idea  of  protec- 
torates, M.  Hanotaux  remarks : 

Le  Protectorat,  en  effet,  ne  se  d<§finit  pas.  C'est  un  <§tat  de  fait,  et  voila  tout. 
II  ne  se  de"finit  pas,  parce  que  le  protectorat  n'est  pas  rien  autre  chose,  a  vrai  dire, 
qu'une  restriction,  une  limitation,  une  moderation  que,  dans  son  inte"ret,  la  puis- 
sance victorieuse  s'impose  a  elle-meme  au  moment  de  sa  victoire,  dans  la  mesure 
ou  il  lui  convient,  alors  elle  pourrait,  en  vertu  du  droit  de  la  guerre,  aller  jusqu'au 
bout  de  sa  conquete.8 

No  jurist  has  examined  with  greater  care  the  genesis  and  varieties 
of  this  form  of  government  than  M.  Engelhardt,  and  his  opinion, 
looking  to  the  intrusion  of  English  officials  into  all  parts  of  the 
administration  in  Egypt,  is  that  a  protectorate  in  fact  exists,  in 
substance  indistinguishable  from  those  which  are  well  known  in 
India. 

A  juger  les  choses  dans  leur  re'alite'  contemporaine  et  au  seul  point  de  vue 
juridique,  1'on  ne  voit  guere  en  quoi  le  gouvernement  anglais  n'a  pas  accompli  le 
programme  que  tracait  en  ces  termes  Lord  Dufferin  dans  son  rapport  de  1883.  Si 
j'avais  eu  pour  mission  de  placer  1'Egypte  sur  le  pied  de  vassalite"  d'un  Etat  indien, 
la  perspective  cut  e'te'  tout  autre.  La  puissance  d'un  resident  eut  promptement 
fait  plier  tout  devant  sa  volonte".3 

Protectorates  are  not  peculiar  to  our  times.  They  are  among 
the  oldest  euphemisms  or  fictions  of  diplomacy.  It  has  always  been 
customary  for  a  powerful  and  aggressive  state  to  invest  conquests  with 
some  conciliatory  form.  The  Romans  designated  as  allies  nations 
which  had  in  reality  lost  their  independence.4  In  the  middle  ages 
and  long  after  feudalism  had  been  broken  up,  diplomacy  described 
in  the  terms  of  feudal  law  the  relations  of  conqueror  and  conquered. 
In  India  some  of  the  rajahs  in  a  state  of  tutelage  resemble  those 
reges  inservientes  who  were  found  to  be  more  effectual  than  a  pro- 
consul in  opening  the  way  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome.5  '  This  system 
of  pushing  forward  protective  outworks  until  we  are  ready  to  move 
beyond  them '  has  long  existed  in  India.6  In  modern  diplomacy  protec- 
torates have  been  favourite  forms  of  aggression  or  extension  of  empire 
when  international  jealousies  are  rife ;  when  it  is  expedient  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance ;  when  the  '  mailed  fist '  must  be  concealed 
from  the  country  against  which  it  is  raised,  and  in  fact  whenever  it  is 

2  '  Le  Traitfi  de  Tananarive,'  La  Revue  de  Parig,  1896,  p.  10. 
*  Let  Protectorate,  Anciens  et  Modernes,  69. 

4  The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  described  our  position  in  Egypt  in 
•words  strictly  applicable  to  a  protectorate.     '  We  are  responsible  after  all  for  the 
safety  of  Egypt— a  responsibility  in  which  no  other  Power  shares  with  us  anything 
at  all.'     Hansard,  5th  of  February,  1897. 

5  '  Le  grand  merite  du  Protectorat,  c'est  qu'il  a  dissimu!6  la  conquSte.'  L'Autonomie 
Tunisienne,  Eugene  Bonhoure. 

«  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Sritith  Dominion  in  India,  p.  333. 
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desirable  to  study  moderation  in  words  and  forms.  A  term  once 
synonymous  with  contracts  guaranteeing  independence  has  come  to 
be  used  to  decently  drape  conquest — to  mean  conquest  with  limited 
liability. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proclaim  a  protectorate  in  Egypt ; 7  it  exists, 
but  in  unique  circumstances  and  in  conflict  with  many  conventions 
and  institutions.  There  is  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  looking 
very  large  in  books  of  diplomacy  and  international  law;  with  his 
right  to  tribute ;  his  power  paramount  acknowledged  in  various  fir- 
mans ;  the  sources  of  the  berats  and  exequaturs  to  foreign  agents ;  and 
empowered  to  annul  treaties  which  infringe  his  privileges  or  alienate 
territory.8  There  is  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  known  as 
the  '  Caisse  de  la  Dette  ' — '  men  in  possession  '  at  the  instance  of  the 
bondholders,  under  the  decree  of  the  2nd  of  May,  1876 ;  the  manda- 
tories of  foreign  creditors  administering  a  Law  of  Liquidation  which 
keeps  the  Egyptian  Government  in  leading  strings  ;  '  which  not  only 
suppresses  the  extravagances,  but  trenches  on  the  necessaries  of 
government.'9  There  are  also  the  mixed  tribunals,  established  in 
1876,  in  substitution  of  the  consular  courts;  tribunals  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  December  1896,  with 
respect  to  the  advance  by  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  of  500,000£.  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Soudan  campaign,  can  seriously  fetter  the  powers 
of  the  Executive.  There  is,  too,  the  Egyptian  Government,  possessed 
of  almost  all  the  outward  symbols  of  supremacy.  Never  were  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  more  dispersed ; 10  never  was  it  subject  to  so 
many  servitudes.  But  the  controlling  hand  in  all  matters  of  impor- 
tance is  the  hand  of  Lord  Cromer  as  much  as  if  he  were  the  British 
Resident  at  the  court  of  an  Indian  prince  in  a  protected  state. 

Perplexed  as  to  our  true  position  in  Egypt,  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  familiar  dilatory  pleas  for  remaining  in  possession,  many  persons 
have  lately  said,  '  Be  guided  by  the  example  of  France  in  an  adjacent 
province ;  study  her  firm  and  courageous  conduct  as  to  Tunis ;  when 
that  episode  fails  to  give  light,  study  what  has  been  done  by  her  in 
Madagascar.'  That  history  is  curious,  even  if  the  advice  is  not  of 
much  use. 

On  the  30th  of  April  1881  the  French  expedition  landed  at 
Tabarka,  in  Tunis.  The  protests  of  the  Bey  against  the  violations 
of  his  rights  as  a  sovereign  passed  unheeded  ;  in  a  few  days  the  French 

*  '  Le  protectorat  de  fait  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  sur  1'Egypte,'  to  quote  the 
expression  of  M.  Despagnet,  who,  it  is  proper  to  say,  does  not  think  that  this 
protectorate  has  any  validity  in  international  law.  Essai  sur  les  Protectorats,  p.  115. 

8  Firman  of  the  2nd  of  August,  1879. 

9  Milner's  Egypt,  p.  233. 

10  The  answer  given  by  our  Foreign  Office  in  1873  to  the  question  whether  Egypt 
was  an  independent  state,  was  that  '  the  Khedive  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now, 
recognised  by  Her  Majesty  as  reigning  sovereign  of  the  State  of  Egypt.'   The 

L.E.  4  A.  &  E.  p.  86.     See  Bulmerincq's  VolTterrccM,  p.  14. 
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troops  were  in  possession  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  12th  of  May 
1881  was  signed  the  Treaty  of  Bardo,  establishing  the  protectorate, 
the  second  article  of  that  treaty  being  as  follows  : 

Cette  occupation  cessera  lorsque  les  autorite"s  militaires  et  tunisiennes  auront 
reconnu  d'un  commun  accord  que  I'administration  locale  est  en  e"tat  de  garantir  lo 
maintien  de  1'ordre. 

On  the  llth  of  July,  1882,  Alexandria  was  bombarded  by  the 
English  fleet,  and  in  a  few  days  followed  the  overthrow  of  Arabi 
Pasha's  army.  From  time  to  time  since  those  events  announcements 
have  been  made  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown  that  our  occupation  was 
only  temporary,  and  that  it  was  our  fixed  determination  not  to  continue 
directly  or  indirectly  the  permanent  administration  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  the  failure  of  the  French  Government  to  fulfil  the 
promise  prominent  in  the  Treaty  of  Bardo  may  throw  light  on  our 
failure  to  fulfil  like  promises.  Both  histories  show  that  protecting 
states,  if  they  do  their  work  well,  come  to  stay. 

Among  writers  on  international  law  there  has  long  been  a  con- 
troversy as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  Bey  before  the  occupation  of 
Tunis  by  the  French ;  some  holding  that  Tunis  was  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  Bey  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  and  pointing  in 
proof  of  this  to  several  marks  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  latter.  That 
was  until  recently  the  opinion  of  English  diplomatists,11  though  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  in  a  random  sentence  gave  away  their  case.  The 
contrary  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which 
has  long  maintained  that  the  Bey  was  an  independent  sovereign, 
bound  by  custom  to  observe  certain  ceremonial  and  religious  forms  of 
respect  to  the  Sultan,  but  recognised  by  European  Powers  as  indepen- 
dent. Probably  the  French  opinion  was  right ;  the  circular  despatch 
of  May  1881,  in  which  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  denied  the  right 
of  the  Sultan  to  intervene  in  Tunis  was  in  accordance  with  the  views- 
then  dominant  in  international  jurisprudence.  For  what  reasons  the 
territory  of  this  independent  sovereign,  if  the  Bey  was  such,  was 
invaded  in  1881;  whether  the  '  Kroumirs '  and  their  razzias  were 
fictions  of  diplomacy,  the  outrages  complained  of  exaggerations,  it  is 
now  useless  inquiring.  We  are  interested  only  in  the  promise  given, 
that  there  was  to  be  no  conquest  or  annexation,  and  that  the  occupa- 
tion was  to  be  temporary,  and  in  the  reasons  why  this  promise  has. 
not  been  fulfilled. 

The  following  passages  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  show 
the  intentions  of  the  Ministry  which  planned  the  expedition.  Or* 
the  6th  of  April,  1881,  Lord  Lyons,  our  ambassador  in  Paris,  is 
writing  to  Earl  Grranville  : 

!M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  repeated  the  assurance  so  often  given,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  annexation  of  Tunis  to  France  would  be  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune. 

11  In  June  1880  Lord  Granville  writes : '  In  the  view  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
Tunis  was  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.'  Affairs  of  Tunis,  C— 2886,  p.  5. 
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On  the  llth  of  April  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
announces  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  : 

Le  Gouvernement  de  la  Re"publique  ne  cherche  pas  de  conquetes  ;  il  n'en  a  pas 
besoin. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Lord  Lyons,  repeating  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  with  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  states  that 

the  Foreign  Minister  begged  me  to  report  at  once  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic  and  his  own  name,  and  in  the  most  formal  and  explicit 
manner,  the  assurance  that  the  French  Government  did  not  intend  to  annex  Tunis. 
If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  occupy  for  a  time  certain  points  in  the  Regency 
with  French  troops,  the  occupation,  his  Excellency  said,  would  be  of  an  essentially 
provisional  character,  and  would  cease  as  soon  as  sufficient  security  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  punctual  execution  by  the  Bey  of  the  new  arrangements  which  would 
be  effected  by  treaty  which  he  would  be  required  to  make. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  French  Foreign  Minister  informs  General 
Cialdini  that 

all  the  Bezerta  territory  will  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  the  Bey's  good  faith  and 
respect  for  the  treaty  is  secured. 

The  Treaty  of  Bardo  itself  is  plain  as  to  the  temporary  character 
of  the  occupation ;  the  avowed  object  is  to  secure  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order,  and  the  security  of  the  French  frontiers ;  as  already 
stated,  there  is  an  express  provision  that  the  occupation  is  to  cease 
as  soon  as  order  is  guaranteed.  And  these  assurances  to  the  world 
were  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere.  In  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire's 
letters  to  Mr.  Henry  Reeve  are  many  professions  of  an  earnest  desire 
to  do  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  secure  order.  On  the  27th  of 
April,  1881,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  writes  to  his  friend : 

All  that  we  want  is  a  treaty  with  the  Bey,  giving  a  lasting  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  our  frontier  and  our  interests.  .  .  .  We  are  no  more  going  to  re-found 
Carthage  than  Italy  is  going  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Empire.  .  .  . 

On  the  16th  of  May  he  repeats  the  same  assurance: 

All  that  we  want  in  Tunis  is  a  power  which  will  not  be  hostile  to  us,  and  con- 
tinually threaten  our  Algerian  possessions.  We  shall  only  occupy  Bezerta  and  the 
other  places  as  long  as  appears  necessary,  but  we  will  not  make  a  fort  of  it.  ... 
Tunis  will  never  belong  to  France ;  she  does  not  want  it. 

The  23rd  of  May : 

Annexation  would  be  an  act  of  folly.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  do  nothing  at  Bezerta. 

The  9th  of  July : 

We  wish  for  nothing  but  the  security  of  our  great  African  colony. 

How  these  promises  were  broken  we  all  know.  Against  the 
occupation  of  Tunis  the  Sultan  protested,  and  he  sought  to  in- 
terest European  Powers  in  his  many  protests.  The  Bey,  who  had 
complained  that  the  offences  of  wild  tribesmen  on  the  frontier 
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were  being  made  a  pretext  for  occupying  Tunis,  also  protested.  Italy 
looked  to  England  for  a  signal  for  concerted  action ;  that  signal  was 
never  given.  The  movements  of  the  French  Government  were 
Napoleonic  in  their  swiftness.  The  protectorate  was  organised  by  M. 
Roustan  with  amazing  rapidity  ;  and  in  presence  of  an  army  of  31,816 
men  the  Bey's  *  disposition  became  excellent ' — he,  who  had  bitterly 
complained  of  the  vengeance  visited  on  his  Government  for  the 
acts  of  border  bandits,  resigned  himself  to  his  lot  of  subsidised 
impotence.  The  English  Government  did  much  to  smooth  the  change. 
At  an  early  date  they  consented  to  treat  with  the  Bey  through 
the  medium  of  M.  Roustan.  They  consented  to  the  abolition  of 
the  consular  court  or  courts?;  they  allowed  a  modification  of  our 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Tunis,  and  they  asked  in  return  for  the 
Convention  of  last  year  no  concession  either  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere. 
These  facts  are  not  recalled  by  way  of  recrimination  or  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Ministers  who  in  1881  declared  that 
the  occupation  was  provisional,  or  to  contrast  the  pledges  given  as  to 
not  fortifying  Bezerta  with  the  present  state  of  things  at  that  port. 
No  one  desires  France  to  quit  a  country  for  which  she  has  done  so 
much ; 12  England,  which  suffers  from  the  tariff  now  in  force,13  -has 
received  some  requital  in  order  and  security.  The  improvements 
which  Sir  H.  Johnston  describes  in  his  recent  report  on  the  condition 
of  Tunis  resemble  those  effected  under  English  rule  in  Egypt.  No 
one  thinks  of  charging  the  French  who  entered  the  country  as 
e  allies  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Bey '  with  bad  faith  in  remaining.14 
There  would  be  disappointment  if  they  were  to  retire  and  suffer  the 
old  abuses  to  return.  No  one  will  marvel  much  if  the  Tunis  protec- 

12  The  chief  historian  of  the  conquest  of  Tunis  has  thus  described  the  advantages 
which  France  has  conferred : 

'  La  fiction  du  Protectorat  aura  rendu  ainsi  service  a  tout  le  monde ;  aux  Francais 
en  les  dispensant  de  constituer  une  administration  qui  eut  et6  infiniment  plus  cou- 
teuse,  exigeante  et  inexperimentee  que  celle  qu'ils  ont  pu  utiliser ;  aux  Tunisiens,  en 
leur  permettant  d'accepter  notre  joug  sans  alarmer  leur  conscience ;  le  Bey  fournit  & 
lacommunantS  musulmane  le  moyen  de  servir  les  Chretiens  sanyoffenser  Mahomet ;  il 
endosse  toutes  les  responsabilites,  apaise  les  mecontentements,  leve  les  scrupules,  car 
c'est  &  lui  qu'on  obeit,  c'est  lui  qui  donne  1'exemple  a  son  peuple  en  marchant  d'accord 
•avec  nous,  lui  et  autour  de  lui  les  princes,  les  dignitaires,  et  loin  de  lui,  dans  les 
provinces  les  fonctionnaires,  leurs  employes.  Peut-on  calculer  combien  cette  simple 
fiction  nous  aurons  epargnS  de  sang,  de  millions  1 '  (La  Politique  Franqaise  en  Tunitit, 
par  P.  H.  X.,  p.  455). 

13  By  the  way,  some  of  the  disabilities  under  which  English  merchants  labour  are 
serious.     « A  box  of  goods  weighing  in  all  50  Ibs.  was  sent  from  England,  and  freight 
charges  to  the  amount  of  11.  5s.  had  to  be  paid,  amounting  in  this  instance  to 
100  per  cent,  of  its  value.    Had  the  same  box  been  sent  shipped  from  France,  it 
would  have  cost  about  1*.  by  bill  of  lading,  and,  even  if  divided  up  and  sent  by 
parcel  post,  the  maximum  cost  would  have  been  5*.'    (Report  of  Consul-General 
Haggard,  p.  6). 

14  '  C'est  en  allies  et  en  auxiliaires  da  pouvoir  sonverain  dn  Bey  que  les  soldats 
Francais  poursuivront  leur  marche '  (Telegram  by  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  to 
M.JRoustan,  April  6,  1881). 
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torate  soon  becomes  in  all  essentials  indistinguishable  from  Algeria. 
In  truth,  there  are  the  seeds  of  decay  in  every  protectorate,  however 
light  is  the  controlling  hand  and  sincere  at  the  outset  is  the  desire 
to  keep  alive  the  native  Government.  Insensibly'goes  on  an  attenua- 
tion of  authority,  and  a  paralysis  creeps  over  the  native  administration 
when  a  civilised  Power,  strong  and  ambitious,  daily  confronts  a  weak, 
apathetic  Government,  and  efficient  and  honest  European  officials 
press  reforms  on  functionaries  incapable,  dilatory,  and  corrupt. 
Insensibly  a  protectorate  approximates  to  annexation,  and  all  the 
more  quickly  if  the  agents  of  the  protecting  Power  are  active  and 
capable.  Not  necessarily  from  ambition  or  bad  faith,  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  inexorable  law,  the  weak  ]*ower  becomes  weaker,  and  an 
education  goes  on  fitting  the  subject  for  continued  subjection. 

From  the  outset  of  the  occupation  France  avowed  her  intention 
to  create  a  protectorate  '  with  all  its  consequences,'  and  she  skilfully 
and  courageously  carried  out  this  policy.  Many  legal  difficulties  were 
encountered,  as  a  glance  at  the  pages  of  Dalloz  will  show,  in  applying 
the  new  system  to  Frenchmen,  natives,  and  foreigners  in  the 
regency ;  these  difficulties  have  been  removed  by  treaties  or  legisla- 
tion ;  and  apparently  things  now  work  as  smoothly  in  Tunis  as  in 
Algiers.  Our  position  in  Egypt,  that  of  a  protectorate  without  its 
consequences — a  make-believe  provisional  occupation — is  juridically 
unintelligible.  At  every  step,  when  it  does  not  avail  us  to  count  on 
the  forbearance  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  arises  the  question  of 
the  precise  nature  of  our  title,  and  we  fail  to  answer  the  most  obvious 
requisition  respecting  it. 

I  do  not  presume  to  discuss  the  merits  of  two  courses  open  to 
England :  withdrawal  from  Egypt  or  neutralisation  of  it ;  I  merely 
record  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  present 
administration,  that  both  solutions  are  out  of  the  question.  To  with- 
draw would  be  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  old  abuses,  the  corvee, 
the  domestic  kourbash,  corruption,  and  waste  ;  anarchy  would  return  ; 
and  foreign  intervention  must  follow.  And  for  whom  are  we  to 
retire?  Two  centuries  ago  Leibnitz — who  foresaw  most  things — 
predicted  that  Egypt  must  be  seized  by  some  European  Power,  and 
in  an  elaborate  memoir  which  he  submitted  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
he  sought  to  prove  that  France  was  the  predestined  conqueror.  That 
memoir  may  have  influenced  Napoleon  in  his  visionary  schemes  ofaii 
Eastern  empire.  The  memory  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  may  be 
quite  as  enduring  as  that  of  Tel-el-Kebir  or  Omdurman ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal  was  a  work  comparable  to  any  improvement 
carried  out  by  our  administrators.  Such  facts  make  one  understand 
the  sensitiveness,  the  wounded  pride  of  the  French  people,  their  regret 
at  the  decision  of  their  Government  in  1881.  But  the  last  sixteen 
years  cannot  be  undone ;  our  neighbour  made  the  '  great  refusal '  in 
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1882,15  and  we  are  in  possession  with  all  the  consequences  thereof. 
As  to  the  proposal  to  neutralise  Egypt,  to  make  it  another  Belgium 
or  Switzerland — to  create  an  Egypt,  according  to  Lord  Dufferin's 
famous  despatch,  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  contented,  able  to  pay  its 
debts,  capable  of  maintaining  order  along  the  Canal,  and  offering  no  ex- 
cuse in  the  troubled  condition  of  its  affairs  for  intervention  from  outside 
— I  have  always  found  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country 
reply,  '  Where  are  the  fellaheen  resembling  the  Belgians  or  Swiss, 
with  traditions  of  independence,  with  a  history  full  of  warnings  to 
aggressors,  and  able  to  repel  attack  ? '  Lord  Dufferin  could  in  1883 
speak  of  the  territory  of  the  Khedive  as  '  lying  outside  the  sphere 
of  European  warfare.'  Could  he  use  such  language  to-day,  or  would 
he  speak  as  hopefully  as  he  then  did  of  the  prospect  of  an  Egypt 
enjoying  a  constitutional  regime,  liberal  institutions,  domestic 
independence,  and  a  pure  administration  ? 

The  recognition  of  a  protectorate  with  its  consequences  will  not 
solve  all  the  legal  difficulties  certain  to  arise.16  Jurists  are  not 
altogether  agreed  as  to  the  precise  effects  of  such  relation.  Excluding 
the  case  of  Indian  protected4princes,17  two  views  prevail,  one  view  being 
that  according  to  international  law  the  independence  of  the  protected 
state  remains  intact,  the  other  that  the  effect  of  some  protectorates  is 
not  merely  to  withdraw  certain  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  but  to 
impair  or  destroy  the  independence  of  the  protected  state.  Not  long 
ago  arose,  with  reference  to  Madagascar,  the  question  whether  there 
could  be  a  state  of  war  between  a  protected  country  and  the  protecting 
state  ;  and  with  the  multiplication  of  protectorates  there  is  plainly 
ahead  a  series  of  international  controversies,  one  set  of  disputants 
asserting,  another  set  denying,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  moment, 
that  the  individuality  of  the  weaker  state  survives  in  its  tutelage. 
Of  neither  view  can  we  avail  ourselves,  so  long  as  we  disavow  the 
existence  of  a  protectorate.  Legal  forms  refuse  to  lend  themselves 
to  our  present  contradictory  contentions;  as  described  in  official 
documents,  our  position  is  little  short  of  a  monstrosity  in  international 
law.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  in  every  controversy  coming 
before  an  impartial  tribunal,  guided  by  legal  principles,  we  must  be 
worsted  so  long  as  we  pretend  to  be  in  Egypt  only  for  a  season, 
'  endeavouring  by  persevering  stages  to  fit  the  Egyptian  Government 

15  '  Projet  de  Conquete  de  1'Egypte,'  (Eitvres  de  Leibnitz.  Par  A.  Foucher  de  Careil, 
t.  5.  It  appears  from  the  editor's  explanation  that  the  Premier  Consul  received  only 
a  summary  of  the  work  (p.  xix.). 

18  •  Neutralisation  has  never  been  a  practical  method  of  statecraft  in  Asia.  An 
ill-governed  Oriental  kingdom  left  as  neutral  ground  between  two  European  Powers, 
neither  of  which  could  interfere  with  its  internal  affairs,  would  rapidly  fall  into 
internal  disorder,  and  probably  into  dilapidation.'  British  Dominion  in  India,  by 
Sir  A.  Lyall,  p.  336. 

17  As  to  these,  see  Lee  Warner's  Protected  Princes  of  India,  and  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  Minute  as  to  KdtJiean-dr  Statet. 
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for  the  task  of  self-government.'  Lord  Salisbury,  in  bis  controversy 
witb  M.  Delcasse  as  to  Fasboda,  laid  bare  tbe  infirmity  of  tbe 
Frencb  claim  founded  on  tbe  long  and  arduous  marcb  of  a 
courageous  explorer;  tbe  weakness  of  our  case  was  tbe  vacillating 
character  of  our  title  to  be  either  at  Fasboda  or  elsewhere  in  tbe 
Soudan.  Lord  Cromer's  criticisms  of  the  decision  of  the  Mixed 
Tribunals  as  to  the  loan  by  tbe  Caisse  de  la  Dette  may  have  been 
sound ;  but  what,  juridically  considered,  was  tbe  locus  standi  of  the 
critic?  The  treaty  of  June,  1884,  with  the  ruler'  of  Abyssinia,  to- 
mention  one  of  many  anomalies,  provides  for  the  reference  of  all 
differences  which  may  hereafter  arise  between  him  and  the  Khedive 
to  the  arbitrament  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty — an  unaccountable 
provision  if  ours  is  only  a  military  and  provisional  occupation  similar 
to  that  of  Eome  by  the  French  troops  in  the  days  of  the  Temporal 
Power,  or  the  occupation  of  certain  French  departments  by  Grerman 
soldiers  while  the  indemnity  of  five  milliards  was  unpaid.  In  the 
books  are  theories  fitting  the  present  facts  in  Egypt ;  none  of 
these  theories  countenances  the  official  excuses  for  our  remaining 
there  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  Let  diplomacy  recognise  tbe 
facts  of  the  situation,  avowing  that  we  remain  in  Egypt  because 
our  rule  is  good  for  that  country,  and  because  a  long  roll  of  names, 
such  as  those  of  Cromer,  Kitchener,  Scott,  Milner,  Scott-Moncrieff, 
is  associated  with  priceless  services  to  her ;  in  other  words,  put  for- 
ward a  title  similar  to  that  of  the  French  to  Tunis,  and  international 
law  will  confirm  our  position  in  Egypt  as  it  confirms  their  position 
in  Tunis. 

JOHN  MACDONELL. 
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THE  PROPOSED  MUSLIM   UNIVERSITY 
IN  INDIA 


THE  reconquest  of  the  Soudan  and  the  recent  extension  of  the  British 
Empire  over  Muslim  races  in  Asia  and  Africa,  have  seriously  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  important  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  Empress-Queen's  Mussulman  subjects.  At  the 
same  time  the  leaders  of  the  Mohammedan  community  in  India  are 
earnestly  devoting  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  centre 
of  universal  learning  for  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  The  Mohammedan  Educational  Conference  will 
meet  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  consider  and  adopt  some  practical 
measures  for  establishing  and  endowing  a  Mussulman  university  in 
India.  It  is  a  fact,  as  strange  as  it  is  deplorable,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  Muslim  university  in  any  Mussulman  country,  not  excepting 
Turkey  ;  and  it  is  a  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  success  of  the 
British  rule,  and  a  signal  triumph  of  British  administration  over 
Muslims,  that  the  first  movement  for  the  creation  of  a  purely  Muslim 
university  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Mussulmans  themselves,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Kaiser-i-Hind. 

Such  a  movement  is  of  more  than  local,  denominational,  or  tem- 
porary importance.  It  is  national  as  regards  Mussulman  races  and  the 
great  confraternity  of  Islam,  and  it  is  decidedly  imperial  in  its  bearing 
towards  the  British  Empire,  which  is  not  only  the  greatest  but  also 
the  most  progressive  Mussulman  Power  in  the  world.  The  more  the 
empire  of  the  Queen  extends  over  Mussulmans  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
greater  and  more  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  an  institution  which 
would  at  once  serve  to  elevate  the  moral,  mental,  and  intellectual 
status  of  all  Mohammedans,  and  furnish  an  inexhaustible  storehouse 
for  the  supply  of  educated/enlightened,  and  loyal  Mussulmans,  in  order 
to  assist  British  statesmen  in  their  administration  of  Muslim  races  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  A  Muslim  university  alone  can  satisfy  the 
above  demands ;  but  no  such  institution  can  be  a  success  unless  it 
commands  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
to  be  established,  and  the  cordial  support  of  the  statesmen  who  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  and  of  their 
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masters,  the  people  of  England.  It  becomes  necessary  here  to  men- 
tion how  far,  and  why,  British  Indian  statesmen  do  at  present  support 
the  proposal  for  such  an  institution,  and  to  explain  why  the  people 
of  England  should  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  loyal  Muslim  states- 
men who  are  exerting  themselves  to  make  the  movement  a  success. 
I  will  give  here  a  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  English  education 
among  the  Moslems  in  India. 

Soon  after  the  direct  assumption  of  the  government  of  India  by 
the  Crown,  universities  were  established  in  the  Presidency  towns  for 
the  better  education  of  the  people  of  India.  Persian  and  Hindustani 
languages  began  to  give  way  before  English,  and  the  machinery  of 
administration  underwent  a  complete  change.  The  subordinate  civil 
service  began  to  be  filled  by  university  graduates,  pleaders,  Mukhtars, 
&c.,  and  'all  the  classes  who  could  cram  and  pass  examinations 
prospered  uncommonly  well.  But  as  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the 
students  in  colleges  and  schools  were  Muslims,  their  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  country  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit.  At  first  the  limited  number  of  the  Muslim  students  in 
Government  colleges  was  not  taken  sufficient  notice  of.  But  gradually 
it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  authorities  that  their  exclu- 
sion from  colleges  practically  meant  their  exclusion  from  place  and 
power,  and  the  defect  threatened  to  become  a  source  of  great  political 
danger;  because  the  Mohammedans,  who  still  possess  high  moral, 
martial,  and  administrative  qualities,  and  who  have  been  the  rulers 
of  India  for  many  centuries,  began  to  resent  the  monopoly  of  Govern- 
ment offices  by  classes  whom  they  considered  their  inferiors  in  many 
essential  respects.  The  Government  of  India  began  to  think 
seriously  of  the  subject,  and  desired  to  know  the  real  causes  which 
prevented  the  Mussulmans  from  availing  themselves  of  the  univer- 
sities. Early  in  the  seventies  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  the  greatest 
supporter  of  the  British  rule  in  India,  and  by  far  the  ablest  man  that 
India  has  produced  in  the  present  century,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Government.  He  organised  a  committee  of  experts  and  inquired  into 
the  causes  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Mohammedans  to  utilise  Govern- 
ment colleges  and  schools.  The  committee  soon  learnt  that  the  greatest 
drawback  for  Mussulman  students  in  Government  schools  and  colleges 
was  want  of  religious  education.  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  at  once  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns — conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  school  for  educat- 
ing Muslim  students  in  Western  languages,  sciences  and  arts,  affording 
them,  at  the  same  time,  facilities  for  the  study  of  Mohammedan 
law  and  theology.  In  due  course  of  time  he  founded  the  school  at 
Aligarh,  North- West  Provinces,  by  means  of  private  subscriptions  and 
donations  collected  by  him  from  among  his  compatriots.  Lord 
Lytton,  the  Imperial  Viceroy,  gave  his  cordial  support  to  Sir  Syed 
Ahmed's  cause ;  and  in  the  year  1877,  when  the  school  developed  into 
a  college,  the  Viceroy  himself  went  to  Aligarh  and  laid  the  foundation- 
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stone  of  the  building,  granting  it  at  the  same  time  a  handsome 
donation  of  10,000  rupees.  The  Government  of  India  made  a  gift  of 
a  site  for  the  college  and  allowed  it  a  fair  amount  of  annual  subsidy. 
Since  then  every  successive  viceroy  has  personally  visited  Aligarh, 
to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  the  work  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  to 
announce  his  own  donation  to  the  college,  and  otherwise  to  patronise 
the  cause  of  Mohammedan  education.  During  the  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  the  college  has  turned  out  a  number  of  very  eminent  young 
men,  and  has  otherwise  proved  to  be  a  model  institution.  Every 
viceroy,  every  lieutenant-governor,  every  visitor  of  distinction, 
whether  European  or  Asiatic,  who  chanced  to  visit  the  institution, 
expressed  himself  highly  delighted  with  it  and  its  work.  I  have 
said  above  that  the  college  is  unique  in  its  character.  How  does  it 
differ  from  other  colleges  in  India  ?  The  founder  of  the  college  did 
not  only  try  to  spread  education  among  his  people,  but  he  also  did 
his  best  to  improve  its  character.  Unlike  other  colleges,  this  institu- 
tion is  a  residential  college,  where  the  utmost  regard  is  paid  to  the 
development  of  the  moral  character  of  those  trained  within  its  walls. 
The  principal  and  professors  of  the  college,  many  of  whom  are 
Englishmen,  reside  within  its  precincts,  and  are  therefore  in  constant 
intercourse  with  their  pupils.  One  of  the  principal  complaints  of 
the  educated  people  of  India  is  that  there  is  a  wide  gulf  of  social 
separation  between  themselves  and  their  English  fellow-subjects  in 
that  country.  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  desired  to  remove  mutual  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  suspicion,  and  to  'make  Englishmen  and  Indian  Moslems 
brothers.'  Loyalty  to  the  British  rule,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most lessons  imparted  to  the  students  of  the  Anglo-Oriental  College. 
The  training  of  the  physique  of  the  students  is  yet  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  college,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the  invincible  nature  of 
its  cricket  team.  In  recent  years  we  have  heard  and  read  a  good 
deal  about  the  seditious  speeches  and  writings  of  graduates  from 
Government  colleges  in  India.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
during  its  existence  of  twenty  years  the  students  of  the  Moslem 
college,  descendants  of  a  martial  and  a  ruling  class,  have  never  been 
known  to  show  the  least  tendency  towards  disloyalty.  This  is  not 
mere  individual  opinion.  To  attest  my  own  observations  regarding 
the  institution,  I  reproduce  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  written 
by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  North- West  Provinces. 

Dear  Mr.  La  Touche,— I  understand  that  you  are  about  to  visit  Aligarh  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  authorities  of  the  Mahommedan  Anglo-Oriental  College,  and 
the  committee  of  the  Syed  Ahmad  Memorial  Fund,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  will  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  interest  which  I  feel  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  college,  and  in  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  remove  the 
temporary  difficulties  which  have  recently  arisen. 

In  founding  the  Aligarh  college,  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  set  before  the  Mahommedan 
community  a  high  ideal  of  the  objects  at  which  education  should  aim.  He  en- 
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deavoured  to  provide  not  merely  for  instruction,  but  also  for  the  formation  of 
character,  for  the  encouragement  of  manly  pursuits,  for  the  promotion  of  a  feeling 
of  self-respect  among  the  students,  and  for  fostering  among  them  an  active  sense 
of  their  duty  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen-Empress.  In  the  attainment  of  these 
objects  a  great  measure  of  success  has  been  secured ;  and  I  consider  that  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  of  no  small  magnitude  for  the  Mahommedan  community,  not  only 
in  the  Is  orth- Western  Provinces  but  throughout  India,  if  the  usefulness  of  the 
college  were  diminished  or  the  scope  of  its  activity  curtailed  by  the  pressure  of 
financial  or  administrative  difficulties. 

I  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  trustees  of  the  college  and  many  of  its  old 
pupils  are  exerting  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  clearing  off  the  existing 
debt,  and  for  providing  the  means  of  placing  the  college  upon  a  more  stable  basis. 
I  trust  that  these  efforts  will  be  successful ;  and  that  Mahommedans  in  the  first 
place,  and  also  those  who,  though  not  Mahommedans,  feel  the  importance  of 
furthering  the  education  of  Moslem  youths  upon  the  lines  which  I  have  described, 
will  not  be  backward  in  supporting  this  movement,  and  in  thus  paying  a  tribute 
of  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  college. 

I  shall  always  consider  myself  fortunate  in  that  I  found  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  college  last  year,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  himself,  and  of  seeing  the  institution  he  loved  so  well  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  his  presence.  The  remembrance  of  that  day  strengthens  my 
desire  to  enrol  myself  among  the  friends  of  the  college,  and  I  should  like  to  give 
practical  expression  to  my  sympathy  by  contributing  the  sum  of  2,000  rupees  to 
the  fund  which  is  now  being  raised.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  communicate  this 
wish  of  mine  to  the  committee. 

(Signed)  ELGIN. 

However  useful  the  institution  may  be,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  merely  as  a  college  it  cannot  operate  on  a  big  enough  scale  to 
remove  the  backwardness  of  the  Mussulmans  in  Western  education, 
nor  can  it,  so  long  as  it  is  affiliated  to  one  of  the  existing  Universities, 
have  a  free  hand  in  carrying  out  fully  the  educational  reforms  the 
founder  of  the  college  set  before  himself.  When  the  college  was 
first  started  as  a  small  school  in  1875,  its  founders  had  publicly 
announced  that  it  was  their  ultimate  intention  to  extend  the  same 
to  a  university  based  upon  the  model  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  died  in  February  last,  and  his  friends, 
colleagues,  and  supporters  have  resolved  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
by  establishing  a  Moslem  university,  and  thus  completing  the  great 
work  to  which  the  grand  old  man  had  devoted  his  long  and  laborious 
life. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  universities  already  existing  in 
India  to  which  the  students  from  the  Muslim  college  may  be  sent 
up,  as  usual,  for  examination.  How  do  we  justify  the  demand  for  a 
separate  Mussulman  university  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
the  existing  universities  in  India  are  merely  examining  bodies,  and 
not  universities  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  calls  '  bread  and  butter '  universities.  They  are  not 
trained  societies  consisting  of  a  number  of  professors  and  scholars 
devoted  to  teaching  and  to  original  research,  and  of  a  thousand 
students  animated  by  an  esprit  de  corps,  and  each  of  them  subject 
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to  the  hundred  influences  which  such  places  afford,  and  which  leave 
an  indelible  stamp  on  the  mind  and  character.  In  India  a  number 
of  scattered  colleges,  each  with  a  small  and  overworked  staff,  cram 
up  students  to  pass  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  senate  and 
syndicate  of  the  so-called  university.  Moreover  all  these  univer- 
sities are  what  an  eminent  scholar  calls  'godless.'  As  has  been 
observed  above,  the  Mussulmans  will  not  have  any  system  of  educa- 
tion which  is  devoid  of  religious  training. 

The  standard  of  Western  education  at  the  proposed  Muslim 
University  will  in  no  respect  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  existing 
'  godless '  universities.  That  university  would  of  course  be  em- 
powered to  grant  degrees  in  Mohammedan  law  and  theology  to  those 
that  may  desire  to  obtain  them.  A  theological  chair  in  the  university 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  It  is  daily  observed  that  a 
number  of  graduates  of  the  existing  universities,  receiving,  as  they 
do,  only  secular  education,  bring  to  bear  upon  matters  of  faith  the 
influence  of  agnostic  philosophy,  and  disregard  some  of  the  important 
moral  rules  which  control  the  daily  lives  of  their  co-religionists. 
We  are  not  alarmed  that  our  Muslim  graduates  of  science  will  neces- 
sarily abandon  Islam  and  go  over  to  Atheism,  because  we  are  sure 
that  the  great  principle  of  our  religion — the  unity  of  God — is  based 
upon  too  strong  a  rock  of  reason  and  commonsense  to  be  blown 
away  like  a  cobweb  by  the  progress  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  prudent 
to  remember  that  the  march  of  science  has  played  havoc  with  articles 
of  faith  among  Christians  in  Europe,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that 
it  will  produce  the  same  effect  among  the  Muslims  in  Asia.  And  if 
we  must  introduce  Western  sciences  and  arts  among  our  people,  and 
even  if  it  is  difficult  to  stop  the  tide  of  unbelief  accompanying  the 
advancement  of  civilisation,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who 
recommend  them  to  our  students,  at  least  to  provide  them  with  the 
best  possible  defence  which  Islam  can  put  for  itself.  They  would 
stand  morally  condemned,  did  they  fail  to  provide  against  reasonable 
and  probable  dangers  besetting  the  path  of  science  and  philosophy. 
There  is  another  powerful  reason  in  favour  of  granting  degrees  in 
theology.  The  best  books  on  Mohammedan  law,  literature,  and  history 
are  necessarily  mixed  up  with  purely  religious  matters,  and  are  con- 
sequently tabooed  from  Government  schools  and  colleges.  Private 
Mohammedan  institutions  are  not  rich  enough  to  attract  a  large 
number  of  our  students  to  the  study  of  those  books,  and  consequently 
our  best  literature  is  fast  perishing.  Are  we  willingly  to  allow  our 
best  treasure  to  be  gradually  lost  to  us  ?  Moreover,  a  good  Mussul- 
man is  a  good  citizen,  and  in  making  our  people  good  Mussulmans, 
we  indirectly  render  no  little  service  to  the  Queen's  Government. 

Other  Christian  Powers  than  England  are  indeed  vying  with  each 
other  in  respecting  the  religious  feeling  of  their  Mussulman  subjects, 
and  in  offering  them  facilities  for  the  study  of  their  law  and  theology 
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The  Government  of  Austria  has  lately  established  a  Muslim  college 
where  Muslim  Bosnians  and  Herzegovinians  are  carefully  trained  in 
the  '  Shariat '  (Mohammedan  law  and  divinity)  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Baron  Kallay,  the  successful  administrator  of  the  two  ceded 
provinces.  France  has  gone  even  further.  She  has  enacted  that 
none  but  Muslims  shall  administer  Mohammedan  civil  law  in  Algeria, 
and  has  appointed  kadis  to  explain  and  expound  its  intricacies  to  her 
Mussulman  subjects.  Russia  has  built  several  mosques  for  her 
Mussulman  subjects  in  Central  Asia.  Germany  has,  unfortunately, 
no  Mohammedan  subjects  as  yet,  but  should  the  Kaiser  have  some 
in  the  immediate  future,  judging  from  his  speeches  in  the  Holy 
Land,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  outdo  France  and  Russia 
in  the  favourable  treatment  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Protestant  Germany  has  a  state-aided  Roman 
Catholic  university,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  nationalist  Ireland 
may  soon  possess  a  Catholic  university  established  and  endowed  by 
Protestant  England  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  her  Catholic  subjects. 

For  some  time  to  come  the  proposed  university  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  single  college,  but  gradually  other  Muslim  colleges 
both  in  and  out  of  India  may  be  affiliated  to  it,  until  it  becomes  the 
Muslim  university  not  only  of  India  but  of  Asia — of  the  enormous 
Mohammedan  populations  that  inhabit  China,  Java  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Afghanistan,  Zanzibar,   and   the  East   Coast  of   Africa. 
Indeed  the  college  already  possesses  students  from  Burma,  Beluchi- 
stan,  Afghanistan,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even  from  Uganda.     The 
political  importance  to  England  of  the  proposed  university  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.     The  news  that  the  Christian  Government  of  the 
Queen  has  patronised  a  Muslim  institution  of  such  magnitude  will 
spread  like  wildfire  in  all  parts  of  Mohammedan  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  will  certainly  tend  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  prestige  of 
England  in  all  Muslim  eyes.     As  the  alumni  of  the  university  will 
be  nurtured  upon  the  intellectual  food  of  England,  they  would  not  be 
human  did  they  not  retain  some  sympathy  for  her  people ;  conse- 
quently the   civilisation   and   enlightenment   emanating   from  the 
university  would  import  pro-English  ideas  into  the  minds  of  all  those 
influenced  and  affected  by  them.     The  university  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  train  student-interpreters,  candidates  for  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic appointments  if  the  Imperial  Government  thought  it  convenient 
to  engage  the  services  of  Indian  Mussulmans  as  consuls  and  political 
agents  in  Mohammedan  countries;     Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  any 
institution  which  would  strengthen  British  influence  and  consolidate 
British  rule  among  the  Mussulman  races  more  efficiently  in  future 
years  than  the  proposed  Muslim  university.     Lord  George  Hamilton, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  Lord  Curzon,  the  Viceroy-desig- 
nate, would  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  Mussulmans,  and  would 
certainly  rank  among  the  greatest  imperial  statesmen  of  England,  if 
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during  their  period  of  office,   and  by   their   cordial   support,  the 
proposal  for  the  university  became  an  established  fact. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  financial  difficulties  in  the  way.  But  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that,  considering  that  the  college  already 
exists  as  one  of  the  best  educational  establishments  in  India,  if 
100,000£.  can  be  raised  for  the  endowment  of  fresh  professorships, 
the  college  may  prove  strong  enough  to  be  entitled  to  give  its  own 
degrees  and  become  a  real  university  which  would  grow  and  develop 
with  succeeding  generations.  So  far  about  Es.  150,000  have  been 
promised  ;  but  the  work  of  collecting  subscriptions  in  India  is  very 
laborious,  owing  to  want  of  enlightenment  and  public  spirit  among 
the  wealthy  classes.  Lord  Elgin,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  has 
subscribed  Ks.2,000,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West 
Provinces  Rs.200.  Many  English  officials  have  presided  at  meetings 
to  collect  subscriptions,  and  have  given  donations  themselves.  It  is  a 
practical  proof  of  the  desire  of  Englishmen  that  the  Mohammedans 
should  advance  and  improve  their  position  in  the  world.  It  gives  the 
lie  to  the  scurrilous  attacks  of  Eussian  and  other  continental  papers 
regarding  the  selfish  and  anti-Muslim  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  East.  Any  subscriptions  given  in  England  will  not  fail 
to  have  even  greater  effect  in  stimulating  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian 
Muslims  than  has  already  been  made  by  Anglo-Indian  subscriptions. 
I  do  trust  that  the  greatest  Muslim  Power  in  the  world  will  readily 
and  cordially  sympathise  with  the  legitimate  and  natural  aspirations 
of  her  Muslim  subjects,  and  will  not  fail  to  offer  every  practical  help 
to  the  realisation  of  a  proposal  which  is  as  creditable  to  the  Moham- 
medans as  it  is  useful  to  the  British  Empire. 

EAFIUDDIN  AHMAD. 
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DOES   THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
TEACH  ANYTHING? 


No  religious  system  will  be  permanent  which  is  not  based  on  the  conviction  of 
the  intellect. — DEAN  FAKKAB. 

It  could  only  be  by  the  careful  use  of  language  capable  of  several  interpreta- 
tions that  they  (the  English  Bishops)  could  use,  and  all  affix  their  signatures  to 
what  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  an  Encyclical. — The  REV.  F.  G.  LEE.  Nineteenth 
Century,  November  1898. 

A  CHURCH  is  an  institution  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  essen- 
tially a  teaching  and  believing  body,  and  any  Church,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  any  characteristics  at  all  which  distinguish  it  otherwise  than 
locally  or  accidentally  from  other  Churches,  or  from  bodies  of  believers 
entirely  alien  such  as  the  Mahommedans,  or  from  the  masses  who 
profess  no  religion  whatsoever,  must  be  the  asserter  and  defender  of 
certain  doctrines  or  propositions,  let  them  be  as  many  or  as  few  as 
may  be ;  and  if  this  Church  is  to  last,  in  an  age  of  criticism  like  the 
present,  it  must  be  able  to  state  these  doctrines  with  something  like 
reasonable  precision ;  it  must  also  be  able  to  base  them  on  such 
foundations  as  will  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  against  the  opponents 
whom  it  is  certain  to  encounter.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question 
whether  the  Church  of  England  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  any 
longer  in  this  position,  is  a  question  which  must  every  day  be 
suggesting  itself  to  increasing  numbers.  Has  it  as  a  body,  consis- 
tent with  itself,  and  definitely  distinguished  in  any  way  from  any  other 
body  or  bodies,  any  intellectual  basis  which  can  be  recognised  by 
modern  thought  and  will  enable  it  to  give  much  longer  any  arguable 
account  of  itself? 

How  urgent  this  question  is  becoming  will  be  realised  more 
clearly  if  we  begin  by  confining  ourselves  to  the  first  of  its  two  parts, 
and  considering  what  the  doctrines  are  which  the  Church  of  England 
teaches,  before  we  consider  on  what  grounds  it  teaches  them.  Let  us 
deal  with  this  point  in  the  light  which  contemporary  events  are 
throwing  on  it.  We  need  not  go  outside  the  history  of  the  past  few 
years  to  realise  how  astonishing  are  the  differences,  indeed  how 
absolute  is  the  opposition  between  the  beliefs  entertained,  not  only 
by  the  lay  members,  but  by  the  clergy  and  the  bishops  of  our 
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Church,  with  regard  to  matters  which,  if  they  are  not  utterly  puerile, 
must  have  for  the  Christian  an  importance  not  less  than  tremendous. 
Of  these  let  us  take  two.  One  of  these  matters  is  the  nature  of 
priestly  orders ;  the  other  is  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Putting  aside  all  minor  shades  of  difference,  we  may 
say  that  within  the  English  Church,  and  (so  far  as  that  Church  is  con- 
cerned) with  absolutely  equal  authority,  there  are  taught  as  to  the 
first  of  them  two  opposite  doctrines  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  three. 

To  begin  with  the  question  of  the  priesthood.  The  recent 
controversy  with  Home  with  regard  to  Anglican  orders,  which  actually 
elicited  from  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  a  reply  to  the 
Pope  in  choice  ecclesiastical  Latin,  is  a  monument  of  the  belief  held 
by  one  section  of  the  English  Church,  that  the  clergyman  is  not 
merely  a  minister  set  apart  for  the  service  of  religion,  but  that  he 
is  a  priest  in  the  Koman  sense,  endowed  with  miraculous  powers. 
The  section  of  the  English  Church  which  seriously  holds  this 
belief  naturally  regards  it  as  the  keystone  to  the  Christian  life.  If 
any  beliefs  are  worth  dying  for,  it  must  hold  this  to  be  one  of  them. 
But  while  this  belief  is  thus  cherished  by  one  section  of  the  English 
Church,  there  are  two  others  who  are  rivals  in  the  emphasis  with  which 
they  denounce  and  repudiate  it ;  though  even  these  two  others  do  so 
on  quite  opposite  grounds.  The  broad  churchman  regards  the  whole 
theory  of  priests  and  their  special  powers  as  a  piece  of  belated  super- 
stition, not  worthy  of  serious  thought.  The  low  churchman,  proclaim- 
ing that  nothing  must  come  between  the  soul  and  God,  regards  an 
assent  to  it  as  the  peculiar  danger  of  the  day — as  a  fatal  and 
insidious  form  of  blasphemy  and  intellectual  whoredom. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  intimately 
connected  with  the  foregoing ;  and  we  are  confronted  by  a  similar 
spectacle.  We  have  high  churchmen,  who  maintain  that  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  become  actually  transmuted  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  we  have  low  churchmen,  for  whom  the  divine  presence  is  not 
objective  at  all,  and  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  communicant, 
instead  of  any  hocus-pocus  of  the  priest ;  and  lastly  we  have  the  broad 
churchman,  who,  although  he  would  retain  the  Sacrament  as  something 
which  edifies  us  in  virtue  of  its  many  associations,  regards  it  as  the 
celebration  of  a  highly  important  event,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  in 
kind  from  the  eating  of  mince-pies  at  Christmas.  Thus  it  might 
happen  on  any  Sunday,  owing  to  the  most  ordinary  of  accidents,  that 
three  clergymen  might  be  assisting  in  the  celebration  of  the  same 
communion,  who,  if  each  were  to  speak  his  own  personal  conviction, 
would  severally  address  the  intending  communicants  thus.  One  would 
say,  *  There  will  shortly  be  present  on  this  altar  the  actual  flesh  and 
blood  that  suffered  and  was  shed  on  Calvary.  If  you  do  not  believe 
this,  you  will  eat  and  drink  damnation,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body.' 
Another  would  say,  '  If  you  really  allow  yourself  to  believe  in  this 
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vile  materialism  with  which  my  brother  in  Christ  has  been  enticing 
you,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  damned  for  the  awful  sin  of  idolatry ; ' 
while  the  third  would  say,  '  If  you  listen  to  what  you  have  been  told 
by  either  of  them,  you  will,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  fools.' 

I  have  selected  these  two  doctrines  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  not  merely  because  of  their  extreme  importance,  but 
because  their  importance  is  now  being  specially  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  internecine  war  which 
happens  at  this  moment  to  be  raging  within  the  English  Church.  In 
reality,  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  with  regard  to  these 
will  be  found  to  be  insignificant  when  we  come  to  compare  it  with 
that  which  prevails  with  regard  to  questions  yet  more  fundamental. 
No  one  can  be  conversant  with  the  opinions  of  the  broad-church  school 
—  the  school,  for  instance,  of  Stanley,  Jowett  and  Pattison — without  see- 
ing that,  under  the  veil  of  a  more  or  less  conventional  phraseology,  its 
members  not  only  deny  any  miraculous  virtue  to  the  Christian  priests, 
and  the  sacraments  these  priests  administer,  but  that  they  reduce  to 
an  allegory,  or  an  obsolete  philosophic  formula,  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  thus  entirely  dissolving  that  edifice  which  the  early 
Church  built  up ;  and  that  however  they  may  shrink  from  stating  the 
matter  plainly,  they  no  more  believe  that  Christ  was  identical  with 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  than  Dr.  Arnold  (as  he  said)  '  believed  in 
Jupiter.'  They  speak  with  much,  and  no  doubt  with  sincere  unction, 
of  the  value  and  authority  of  Christ  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  teacher ; 
but  all  definite  doctrine  with  regard  to  His  divine  nature  they  either 
deny,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  practically,  they  pass  over  as 
unimportant. 

Thus,  not  to  send  the  reader  too  far  afield  for  illustrations,  a  high- 
church  clergyman,  in  the  pages  of  this  Keview,  was  complaining  only 
last  month  that  some  of  the  English  clergy,  who  in  outer  seeming 
belong  to  the  same  school  as  himself,  are  really  nothing  better  than 
'  ritualistic  pantheists  ; '  whilst  the  same  writer  mentioned  the  more 
specific  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  personally  ordering  his 
clergy  to  abstain  from  certain  ritualistic  practices,  has  '  directly  com- 
mended a  volume  which  flatly  denies  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement, 
the  Eesurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.' x  Nor 
do  the  differences  of  opinion  thus  indicated  show  any  tendency  to 
decrease.  On  the  contrary  they  are  growing  more  accentuated. 
In  one  out  of  two  churches,  whose  bells  mix  their  voices,  we  may 
find  the  incumbent  following  the  example  of  Mark  Pattison,  '  and 
defaecating  the  idea  of  God  to  a  pure  transparency ; '  whilst  the  incum- 
bent in  the  other  is  supplying  his  astonished  flock  with  holy  water, 
and  is  inviting  them  to  meditate  on  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour. 

Such  then  being,  as  an  actual  fact,  the  diversity  of  opinions  held 
1  See  Nineteenth  Century  for  November  1898,  pp.  743,  744. 
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within  the  English  Church,  promulgated  by  its  clergy  from  its  pulpits, 
and  enjoying  to  an  equal  degree  the  approval  of  the  bishops,  or  an 
equal  immunity  from  their  condemnation,  the  question,  as  I  have 
said  already,  is  thrust  on  us  every  day,  in  a  form  more  and  more 
importunate — we  may  even  add  more  and  more  grotesque — What  is 
it  that  the  Church  of  England  really  teaches  ?  or,  Does  it  teach  any- 
thing definite  or  consistent  about  anything? 

Now  here  let  us  pause  to  observe  that  there  is  nothing  whatever 
absurd  in  the  conception  of  a  Church  which  is  rigidly  dogmatic  as  to 
some  points,  but  which  leaves  undecided  a  large  number  of  others, 
and  accordingly  tolerates  within  itself  many  opinions  that  are  con- 
flicting ;  but  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to  conceive  of  a 
Church  which  has  no  definite  doctrines  about  any  points  at  all,  and 
is  prepared  to  say  nothing  to  any  one  of  its  ministers,  which  it  does 
not  authorise  that  minister  to  contradict.  The  question  then  which 
the  present  condition  of  the  English  Church  forces  on  us  is  not,  Why 
does  it  tolerate  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  many  points  ?  but  Are 
there  any  points  about  which  it  will  tolerate  none  ?  And  if  any  such 
points  exist,  what  are  they  ? 

That  some  such  points  there  are  is  hardly  short  of  self-evident. 
In  spite  of  all  the  nonsense  that  is  uttered  in  some  quarters  about 
freeing  Christianity  from  the  hampering  yoke  of  dogma,  no  Church, 
however  undogmatic  it  may  be,  can  free  itself  entirely  from  all 
dogmas  whatsoever.  The  very  people  who  make  use  of  such  lan- 
guage within  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  England  obviously  insist 
themselves  on  the  acceptance  of  dogmas  of  some  sort.  We  can 
see  this  clearly  by  considering  some  dogmas  which  the  least 
dogmatic  cleric  in  England  would  obviously  not  tolerate,  but  would 
meet  with  an  uncompromising  denial — or,  to  put  the  matter  in  other 
words,  with  a  counter-dogma.  Let  us  consider  such  dogmas  as  these : 
There  is  no  God.  God  exists,  but  has  no  moral  qualities.  Christ  was 
a  mere  man,  with  no  special  knowledge  of  God,  nor  the  smallest 
authority  for  representing  God  as  our  father.  There  is  no  reality 
in  sin.  Man  has  no  future  life.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  God  condemns  either  polygamy  or  polyandry.  To  each  of 
these  dogmas,  the  broadest,  the  most  undogmatic  of  English 
churchmen  would,  we  may  venture  to  say  without  fear  of  insult- 
ing him,  oppose  a  counter-dogma  in  the  shape  of  an  assertion  to 
the  contrary.  He  would  say,  There  is  a  God.  God  does  possess 
moral  qualities  ;  and  these,  somehow  or  other,  are  'specially  revealed 
by  Christ.  Man  has  a  future  life.  The  Kedemption  is  a  solemn 
reality.  So  also  is  sin  ;  and  a  most  shocking  sin  is  polygamy.  All 
these  statements  would  be  either  dogmas,  or  else  nothing.  They 
would  be  put  forward  by  our  broad  churchman  not  merely  as  his 
private  opinions,  which  any  Christian  was  at  full  liberty  to  dissent 
from ;  but  as  statements,  conforming  to  the  accepted  definition  of 
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Christian  dogma — statements  which  cannot  be  contradicted  without  a 
crime  against  Christianity. 

It  is  evident,  accordingly,  that  there  must  be,  if  we  could  only 
isolate  it,  some  irreducible  minimum  of  doctrine — a  certain  number, 
however  small,  of  dogmas  or  unambiguous  propositions,  an  honest 
assent  to  which  the  Church  of  England  demands  of  her  members ; 
a  secret  denial  of  which  would  render  the  person  denying  them  a 
member  of  that  Church  in  nothing  more  than  in  name ;  and  an 
open  denial  of  which  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  its  ministers  would 
result  in  that  minister's  being  expelled  peremptorily  from  its 
communion.  "Were  such  not  the  case,  any  English  rector  to-morrow 
might,  following  the  example  of  the  eccentric  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
profess  himself  a  Neo-Platonist,  and  sacrifice  an  ox  to  Jupiter. 

How,  then,  taking  the  English  Church  as  it  is,  are  we  to  reach 
any  clear  idea  of  what  its  essential  dogmas  would  be,  if  we  could 
get  them  stated  seriatim  in  a  categorical  form?  We  will  begin 
our  attempt  at  an  answer  to  this  question  by  considering  what  the 
means  are  which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  arrive  at  it.  Some 
people  will  tell  us  that  we  shall  find  it  in  the  three  Creeds.  Others 
will  tell  us  that  we  shall  find  it  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  But  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  we  shall  find  what  we  want  in  neither. 

Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  creeds,  it  is  obvious  that  these  in 
themselves  cannot  inform  us  what  doctrines  are  distinctively 
Anglican ;  for  they  are  creeds  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eome  as 
well.  If  the  creeds  themselves  distinctly  specified  everything  on 
which  the  Church  of  England  really  insists  with  authority,  and  if  any 
belief  not  demonstrably  inconsistent  with  them  were  permissible, 
any  Anglican  who  chose  might  profess  the  entire  doctrine  of  Eome, 
not  excluding  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  But  no  one  within  the 
pale  of  the  English  Church  contends  that  there  are  no  Koman 
doctrines  which  the  English  Church  rejects.  On  the  contrary,  it 
exists  as  a  Church  distinct  from  Eome  only  because  it  denies  in  the 
most  uncompromising  way  one  doctrine,  at  all  events,  which  Eome 
regards  as  vital:  and  this  denial  is  a  most  important  doctrine  in 
itself.  The  essential  teaching,  therefore,  of  the  Church  of  England 
cannot  be  found  in  the  three  creeds  alone.  One  of  these  creeds, 
moreover — that  is  to  say  the  Athanasian — a  growing  party  in  the 
English  Church  rejects ;  and  the  two  others,  in  the  hands  of  our 
broad  churchmen,  are  transformed  into  documents  which,  if  taken 
in  their  literal  sense,  have  no  closer  relation  to  fact  than  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis.  They  may  mean  anything,  or  they  may  mean 
nothing. 

Nor,  if  we  fail  to  find  the  information  we  desire  in  the  Creeds, 
shall  we  find  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  an  answer  any  more  con- 
clusive. For  in  the  first  place  the  authority  of  these  articles  by  a 
growing  section  of  the  Church  is  now  being  questioned,  and  indeed 
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altogether  denied ;  and  in  the  second  place,  even  if  we  grant  their 
authority,  there  is  endless  disagreement  as  to  their  meaning.  They 
are  not,  in  any  case,  a  body  of  definite  doctrines,  but  a  permission  to 
teach  any  doctrines  within  certain  very  wide  limits,  limits  which 
are  daily  becoming  wider  and  more  indeterminate. 

If  then  we  can  find  neither  in  the  Creeds  nor  in  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  any  definite  and  conclusive  statement  of  that  irreducible 
minimum  of  doctrine  which  the  Church  of  England  regards  as 
absolutely  and  indubitably  essential,  in  what  quarter,  or  by  what 
method,  can  we  do  so  ?  To  this  question  it  must  be  answered  that 
there  is  no  existing  document,  no  creed,  no  articles,  no  confession, 
in  which  this  minimum  is  set  before  us,  in  a  way  corresponding  to 
the  actual  facts  of  to-day,  and  in  language  so  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward as  to  bear  only  one  interpretation.  There  is,  however,  one 
means  by  which  the  required  information  may  be  reached ;  and  that 
this  is  the  only  means  which  is  really  at  all  satisfactory  has  been 
plainly  enough  admitted  by  the  present  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Dean 
Farrar,  in  his  introduction  to  his  recent  work,  The  Bible,  lays  it 
down  that  Christian  'opinions'  are  altogether  distinct  from  the 
essential  and  indubitable  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  there  is 
an  infallible  test,  he  says,  by  which  the  latter  may  be  separated  from 
the  former.  *  Opinions,'  he  says  (see  The  Bible,  p.  10),  '  may  be 
held  by  all  the  members  of  any  one  branch  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
but  if  they  are  rejected  by  other  acknowledged  branches  of  the 
Church,  they  are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  faith.'  And 
a  few  pages  later  he  puts  this  view  yet  more  strongly.  He  there 
declares  that  doctrines  may  be  held  not  only  by  one  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  '  but  by  the  majority  of  Christians,  and  nearly  all 
their  accredited  teachers,  in  any  particular  age,  and  even  for  succes- 
sive ages ; '  and  yet,  if  subsequently  any  considerable  body  of 
Christians  repudiate  them,  they  are  proved  ipso  facto  to  be  opinions 
merely,  probably  '  erroneous,'  very  possibly  '  hateful,'  and  certainly 
no  part  of  the  essential  teaching  of  Christianity.  In  other  words,  no 
doctrine  is  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  which  any  considerable 
section  of  men  recognisable  as  Christians  reject,  or  are  destined  to 
reject. 

Now  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  doctrine  as  supplying  us 
with  a  means  of  determining  what  is  the  essential  belief  of  Christen- 
dom taken  as  a  whole,  it  at  all  events  supplies  us  with  a  means  of 
determining  what  beliefs,  if  any,  are  taught,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
as  essential  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  are  distinguished  by  that 
Church  from  opinions  which  may  be  held  at  will.  In  other  words 
the  Church  of  England,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  obviously  lays  down 
no  doctrines  as  essential,  except  those  with  regard  to  which  all  impor- 
tant sections  of  it  agree.  Its  irreducible  minimum  of  doctrine  would 
therefore  be  arrived  at  thus.  Each  section  of  the  Church  should 
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draw  up  a  clear  statement  of  those  doctrines  which  it  itself  regards 
as  essential,  explaining  with  special  exactness  those  with  regard  to 
which  there  is  any  controversy.  These  various  confessions  of  faith 
should  then  be  compared  together  :  all  the  doctrines  which  form  the 
subject  of  disagreement,  and  with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial unanimity,  should  be  struck  out,  and  relegated  to  the  category 
of  pious,  impious,  or  as  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  would  tell  us,  possibly 
"  hateful'  opinions:  and  the  residuum,  and  the  residuum  alone, 
which  no  Churchman,  even  the  broadest,  would  venture  to  question 
or  would  shrink  from  teaching,  would  remain  as  the  sole  doctrine  which 
our  Church  teaches  authoritatively,  the  Church  as  the  Church,  and 
distinct  from  any  of  its  sections. 

Now  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  take,  for  use  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  census  of  Anglican  opinion,  such  as  that  which  has  just 
been  indicated ;  but,  giving  full  and  fair  consideration  to  the 
opinions  of  our  very  broadest  theologians,  and  crediting  them  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  breadth,  and  perspicacity  of  thought,  which  they 
could  possibly  claim  for  themselves,  we  may  say,  as  a  beginning,  that 
the  following  doctrines,  at  all  events,  would  not  be  denied,  or  would 
even  fail  to  be  distinctly  taught,  by  any  accredited  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  would  thus  form  part,  at  all  events,  of  the 
irreducible  minimum  we  are  in  search  of. 

The  first  of  these,  in  logical  order,  will  be  as  follows :  (1)  There 
exists  a  Something,  not  ourselves,  which  is  at  once  the  Supreme  Power 
in  the  universe,  and  which  takes  consciously  some  cognisance  of  man's 
doings.  (2)  This  Power  views  man  not  with  indifference,  not  with 
hatred,  but  with  benevolence.  (3)  This  Power  distinguishes  between 
good  and  evil,  and  demands  that  man  shall  (under  some  indeterminate 
penalties)  pursue  some  course  of  conduct  (however  much  we  may 
quarrel  about  the  details  of  this)  which  He  regards  as  good ;  and  for- 
bear from  the  pursuance  of  a  conduct  contrary  to  this,  which  He 
regards  as  evil.  (4)  This  Power  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  accessible 
to  men  through  prayer,  even  though  prayer  may  operate  only  by 
placing  men  subjectively  in  a  mental  condition  which  enables  them 
to  appreciate  what  this  Power  is.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
one  who  calls  himself  an  English  clergyman  denying  any  one  of  these 
few  propositions,  or  not  prepared  to  assert  them  with  full  conviction. 
The  Church  of  England  as  a  body,  therefore,  teaches  at  least  as  much 
as  this. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  it  teaches  something  more — that  it 
supplements  these  propositions  by  a  second  series  ;  for  if  it  did  not, 
its  membership  would  be  open  to  Mahommedans  ;  and  these  additional 
propositions  can  hardly  be  fewer  and  less  definite  than  the  follow- 
ing : — (1)  The  Supreme  and  conscious  Power  which  we  call  God, 
although  He  may  reveal  His  nature  to  men  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  has  revealed  it  in  two  ways  which  are  generically  distinct  from 
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the  rest.  (2)  One  of  these  ways  is  through  the  Bible,  which,  even 
although  we  are  allowed  to  regard  it  as  having  much  in  common  with 
the  most  inaccurate  and  most  immoral  of  other  books,  contains  some 
core  of  infallible  and  divinely  communicated  truth  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  other  book  in  the  world.  (3)  The  second  of  these  ways 
is  through  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  who,  whether  or  no  we  regard 
Him  as  being  actually  God,  was  at  all  events  related  to  God,  and 
acquainted  with  God's  nature,  in  some  manner  which  generically  distin- 
guishes Him  from  every  other  human  being.  (4)  There  is  some  Power 
or  other,  whether  it  be  a  separate  divine  personality  acting  on  us  from 
without,  or  merely  man's  God-given  reason  when  applied  to  holy 
things,  which  we  may,  without  violence  to  language,  describe  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  j  and  this  Spirit  assists  us  in  understanding  what  ChrisJ 
has  taught. 

Here  we  have  the  foundation,  here  we  have  part,  at  least,  of  the 
minimum  of  doctrine  which  the  Church  of  England  teaches.  It 
authoritatively,  and  as  a  body,  teaches  at  least  as  much  as  this.  The 
question  is,  does  it,  as  a  body,  teach  anything  more  ?  If  we  mean  by 
what  it  teaches,  not  merely  what,  in  their  historical  sense,  seems  to 
have  been  meant  by  the  words  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  but  what  is 
clearly  and  unanimously  held  and  taught  by  every  considerable  section 
of  her  accredited  ministers  to-day,  it  is  hard  to  maintain  that  it  teaches 
anything  more  than  the  vague  and  meagre  creed  which  the  foregoing 
propositions  indicate — a  creed,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
simple  theism,  supplemented  by  the  assertion  that  certain  facts  about 
the  God  which  it  postulates,  more  important  than  any,  and  beyond 
any,  that  we  could  arrive  at  by  our  natural  reason,  have  been  specially 
communicated  to  us  by  Christ ;  but  that  these  facts  are  recorded  in  a 
certain  small  body  of  writings,  parts  of  which  are  erroneous,  and  out  of" 
which  we  must  pick  what  is  true  as  best  we  can  by  the  methods  of 
ordinary  criticism. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the- 
Church  of  England  will  vehemently  declare  that  their  Church  teaches 
much  more  than  this ;  and  that  they  themselves  teach  much  more 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  true.  The  only  point  here  insisted  on  is  that 
the  Church  of  England  contains,  and  is,  as  at  present  constituted,  not 
competent  to  get  rid  of,  a  body  of  clergy  who  do  not  teach  anything 
more,  and  who  are  doing  their  best  to  prevent  anything  more  being 
taught. 

Let  us,  however,  adopt  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  view  that 
our  Church  can  be  accurately  said,  as  a  Church,  to  teach  more  than 
the  minimum  just  specified  :  and  let  us  ask  those  who  hold  the  view 
to  specify  what  the  'more'  consistsof.  Let  us  ask  them  to  deposit  on  this 
foundation,  stone  by  stone,  as  it  were,  the  further  propositions  which 
they  regard  as  parts  of  the  Church's  doctrine ;  and  we  still  find  that 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  broadly  to  two  distinct  bodies,  who, 
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though  they  both  agree  that  these  additional  stones  are  to  be  brought, 
do  not  agree  between  themselves  as  to  what  these  stones  are.  They 
will  agree  as  to  a  few.  They  will  agree,  for  example,  as  to  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  their 
work  in  the  opinion  of  each  will  be  very  far  from  complete,  before 
the  stones  brought  by  the  one  will  be  indignantly  rejected  by  the  other, 
and  each  party  will  end  in  constructing  a  separate  cairn  of  its  own. 
In  illustration  of  this  fact  we  need  merely  refer  once  more  to  the 
absolutely  opposite  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  Christian  ministry 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  each  of  which  is  vehemently 
asserted  by  one  section  of  our  Church  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
truth  which  the  Church  teaches. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  cannot  teach  two 
opposite  things  ;  and  it  must  either  teach  nothing  at  all  as  essential, 
or  it  must  teach  about  what  it  considers  essential  one  thing  only. 
How  much,  then,  we  repeat,  does  it  teach  as  a  Church,  and  in  what 
sense  does  it  teach  it  ?  The  true  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found 
by  considering  again  that  meagre  minimum  of  doctrines  which  the 
Church  does  without  doubt  teach  as  a  coherent  and  authoritative 
body.  Why  is  it  so  obvious  that  the  Church  teaches  these,  when 
it  is  not  obvious  that  it  teaches  the  sacerdotal  doctrine  of  the 
ministry?  It  is  so  obvious  for  a  very  simple  reason.  It  is  so 
obvious  that  it  teaches  these,  because  no  one  of  its  ministers  denies 
them,  or  fails  to  bear  witness  to  them.  And  this  fact  gives  us 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  The  Church  of  England,  as  a 
Church,  can  be  said  to  teach  anything  only  in  so  far  as  the  individual 
exponents  of  its  doctrines  happen  to  agree  on  grounds  that  are  inde- 
pendent of  their  membership  as  Churchmen.  They  do  not  agree 
because  they  submit  to  any  central  authority ;  but  they  constitute  a 
diffused  authority  because  they  happen  to  agree. 

Though  this  view  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  teaching  body 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  held  logically,  there  is  one  party  within 
it — namely,  that  of  the  extreme  high  churchmen — which,  I  am  fully 
aware,  will  repudiate  it.  I  will  consider  their  objections  presently; 
and  will  first  proceed  to  observe  that  not  only  the  low  church,  but 
the  moderate  party  also,  can  be  shown  to  accept  it  by  their  own 
express  statements.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  is  able  to  speak  for 
both,  himself  included. 

In  his  work  The  Bible,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  and 
shall  have  occasion  presently  to  quote  again,  one  of  his  fundamental 
contentions  is  that  Christ  alone  can  be  truly  called  the  "Word  of 
God.  The  Bible  is  mainly  valuable  because  it  leads  up  to  and 
records  Christ's  teachings ;  but  even  of  Christ's  own  utterances, 
as  set  down  in  the  Bible,  what  is  sacred  is  the  inner  sense,  not 
the  vocables  by  which  it  is  communicated.  Thus  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  but  that,  along  with  much  else, 
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it  contains  (complectitur)  the  Word  of  God.2     Now  such  being  the 

case,  how  is  the  Word  of  God,  which  the  Bible  contains,  to  be  isolated 

from  the  many  human,  erroneous,  and  even  immoral  elements  which, 

as  the  Dean  admits,  it  certainly  contains  also  ?     In  the  answer  he 

gives  to  this  question,  the  Dean  declares  that  he  is  following  in  the 

footsteps  of  the  '  greatest  of  our  English  divines.'     Of  these  divines 

he  tells  us  that  Hooker  is  one  of  the  wisest ;  and  the  first  statement 

of  Hooker's  which  the  Dean  quotes  is  this  3 :  that  '  the  opinion  of 

Home,  which  teaches  Scripture  to  be  insufficient  without  tradition, 

is  repugnant  to  the  truth.'     In  other  words  Hooker   asserts,   and 

the  Dean  of  Canterbury  adopts  the  assertion,  that  the   Church  of 

England   teaches   the  converse   of    the   Koman    doctrine,— that  it 

expressly  rejects  the  guiding  hand  of  tradition,   and  professes   to 

interpret  the  Scriptures  without  its  assistance.     But  he  does  not  end 

here.     He  declares  that  the  Church  of  England  in  interpreting  the 

Scriptures  is  independent  not  of  tradition  only,  but  of  the  decision 

of  councils  also,  even  though  these  should  be  oecumenical ;  for  '  our 

own  Church,'  he  sa^s,  '  expressly  warns  us  that  general  councils  may 

errand  have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  to  God.'4     On  what 

then,  according  to  the  Dean,  does  the  Church  of  England  rely?     It 

relies,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  it,  on  the  conscientious 

study  of  the  Biblical  books  by  individuals,  the  moral  purity  of  their 

purpose    being  properly  reinforced  by  the  highest  '  linguistic  and 

critical  attainments '  of  the  time ;  and  the  truths  of  Christianity  which 

the  Church  of  England  teaches  as  essential  are  doctrines  selected  as 

such  from  the  Scriptures  by  a  '  consensus '  of  men  thus  studying 

them  ;  or  in  other  words,  our  Church  teaches  as  much  as,  and  it  teaches 

no  more  than,  all  its  accredited  members  agree  in  deducing  from 

them. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  ask  clearly  the  main  question  to 
which  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far  has  been  prefatory.  Does 
this  theory  of  the  authority  on  which  Christian  teaching  rests,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  its  essential  teachings  are  reached,  supply  a 
Church  which  holds  it  with  any  intellectual  basis  which  is  capable  of 
sustaining  the  searching  and  impartial  criticism,  firstly,  of  those  who 
in  a  general  sense  are  Christians,  but  who  desire  to  have  the  essentials 
of  their  faith  defined  for  them  ;  and,  secondly,  of  those  who  are  not 
Christians  at  all,  but  who  ask  the  Church  to  show  them  some  reason 
why  they  should  be  ? 

Let  us  consider  this  theory  as  related  to  the  former  class  of  men 
first.  When  a  Church  holding  this  theory  is  addressing  itself  to  men 
like  these,  there  is  a  general  assent  on  both  sides  that  the  Bible  is 
inspired  in  some  sense,  and  that  Christ  in  some  sense  is  a  divine  and 
authoritative  teacher.  On  all  sides,  however,  there  is  a  consent 

2  See  TJie  Bible,  pp.  135-7.  "  Ibid,  p.  20.  4  Ibid.  p.  33.    See 

Dean  Fax-par's  reason  for  condemning  the  Council  of  Trent,  ibid.  p.  34. 
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equally  general  (except,  as  Dean  Farrar  would  tell  us,  '  among  the 
half-educated ')  that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  not  true,  that  much  of 
it,  indeed,  is  false,  and  that  even  some  of  the  passages  recording  the 
words  of  Christ  are  spurious.  That  is  to  say,  though  the  Bible 
'  contains  '  the  infallible  word  of  Grod,  it  contains  a  good  deal  besides  ; 
and  we  have  to  pick  out  the  parts  that  are  infallible  from  amongst 
those  that  are  not.  Now  let  us  apply  this  conception  of  the  Bible 
to  some  other  book.  Let  us  apply  it,  for  instance,  to  the  Post 
Office  London  Directory.  Now  in  London  we  may  safely  say  there 
are  both  honest  householders  and  dishonest ;  and  the  Directory 
contains  (complectitur)  the  names  and  addresses  of  both ;  but  this 
does  not  constitute  it  a  guide  to  the  honest  men  of  London.  If 
we  want  to  make  the  Directory  a  guide  to  the  honest  men,  we 
must  get  our  knowledge  from  entirely  other  sources,  and  against  the 
names  of  these  men  we  must  set  a  mark  with  our  own  pens.  But  the 
value  of  these  marks  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Directory.  It 
will  depend  entirely  on  some  source  of  information  outside  it.  With 
regard  to  the  Bible  the  case  is  just  the  same.  If  any  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  infallible,  we  can  only  know  that  they  are  so,  because  some 
other  infallible  authority  selects  these  for  us  from  the  parts  that  are 
fallacious.  Now,  according  to  the  Anglican  theory,  as  expounded  by 
Dean  Farrar,  does  any  such  infallible  authority  exist  ?  And  if  so, 
what  is  it?  Though  the  Dean  very  often  forgets  or  ignores  this 
question,  there  are  many  passages  in  his  book  in  which  he  attempts 
to  answer  it.  The  curious  point  about  his  answers  is  that  they  are 
all  of  them  different,  and  that  each  contradicts  the  others,  or  at  all 
events  reduces  them  to  a  superfluity. 

That  he  himself  recognises  the  difficulty  just  indicated  is  shown 
in  his  admission  '  That  an  infallible  guide  would  be  obviously  useless 
without  an  infallible  decision  as  to  what  the  guide  is,  and  what  it 
says.' 6  For  if  this  is  so,  it  'follows,  a  fortiori,  that  a  guide 
admitted  to  be  only  partially  infallible,  will  under  the  same  circum- 
stances be  more  useless  still.  Where  then  is  this  '  infallible  deci- 
sion,' this  '  supplemented  authority  '  to  be  found  ?  To  this  question 
the  Dean  gives  no  fewer  than  five  answers,  two  of  which  we  may 
dismiss  with  summary  wonder,  as  the  first  of  them  is  a  statement 
that  no  answer  is  requisite,  and  the  second  that  no  answer  is  possible. 
Thus  in  one  place  he  tells  us  that  the  '  sole  infallible '  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  '  the  plain  teachings  of  Christ ; ' 7  and  adds  subsequently  that 
'  as  to  every  truth  which  is  essential  to  salvation '  the  '  perspicuity 
of  Scripture  is  absolute ; ' 8  in  which  case,  of  course,  any  '  supple- 
mental authority '  is  superfluous ;  and  in  another  place  he  tells  us 
that  '  Scarcely  any  two  great  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  .  .  . 
are  agreed  as  to  whether  any  supplemental  authority  is  necessary  or 

«  Hie  Bible,  p.  141.  7  Ibid.  p.  142.  »  Ibid.  p.  216. 
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no,  and  if  so  where  the  true  supplement  can  be  found  • ' 9  in  which 
case,  on  his  own  showing,  his  question  cannot  be  answered  at  all. 
On  these  negative  and  self-stultifying  answers,  however,  we  will  not 
lay  too  much  stress ;  and  we  will  proceed  to  the  answers  given  by 
him — three  in  number — which  are  positive. 

One  of  these  is  The  Catholic  Creeds,  '  outside  which,'  he  says, 
'  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  Churches  of  Christendom  as  to  where 
the  infallible  rule  is.' 10 

The  second  is  '  The  co-ordinate  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  given 
to  each  reader  of  the  Bible  individually.  '  In  everything,'  says  the 
Dean,  whose  italics  I  reproduce,  '  whichis  requisite  for  man's  salva- 
tion, the  lessons  contained  in  Scripture,  with  the  co-ordinate  help 
of  the  Spirit  by  which  its  writers  were  moved,  to  aid  us  in  our 
discrimination,  are  an  infallible  guide  to  us  in  things  necessary.'  n 

The  third  is  an  answer  which  has  been  stated  at  length  already, 
namely  '  The  general  consensus  of  Christians,'  of  which  their  asssent 
to  the  Catholic  Creeds  is  an  example,  these  creeds  being  nothing 
more  than  records  of  an  assent  arrived  at  by  Christians  during  the 
first  few  centuries  of  Christianity. 

Now  on  these  three  answers  there  is  the  following  observation  to 
be  made  :  either  the  first  is  insufficient,  or  else  the  two  others  are 
superfluous.  For  if  the  creeds  are  really  our  *  sole  infallible  rule,' 
in  the  sense  that  they  definitely  tell  us  something  we  can  infallibly 
understand,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  ferret  what  they  tell  us  out 
of  the  Bible  for  ourselves,  or  for  some  special  '  co-ordinate  help ' 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  prevent  our  making  a  mess  of  the  process. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  we  must  proceed  to  observe  similarly  that  the 
'  co-ordinate  help  of  the  Spirit '  which  inspired  the  Bible  must  be 
itself  insufficient  as  a  supplement  to  the  language  of  the  creeds  :  or 
else  there  is  no  meaning  in  referring  us  to  the  '  general  consensus  of 
Christians.'  The  doctrine  that  a  general  consensus  of  Christians  is  a 
test  of  infallible  truth  means  that  the  fact  of  a  mass  of  independent 
thinkers  agreeing  to  interpret  the  Bible  and  the  Creeds  in  the  same 
way,  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  prove  that  the  Spirit,  whose 
'  co-ordinate  help '  they  have  had,  is  really  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
not  a  Spirit  of  Error.  Ultimately,  therefore,  we,  according  to  the 
Dean's  reasoning,  arrive  at  this  third  'rule  of  interpretation,' 
namely  the  general  consensus  of  Christians,  as  the  one  fundamental 
test  of  what  is  essential  and  infallibly  true,  on  which  the  Church  of 
England  rests,  and  on  which  her  authority  reposes.  In  other  words 
the  Creeds  and  the  Bible  rest  on  the  consensus,  not  the  consensus  on 
the  Creeds,  and  though  the  Holy  Spirit  may  guide  the  consensus 
rightly,  it  is  only  the  feet  of  the  consensus  that  shows  He  has  guided 
it  at  all. 

Now  the  Dean  himself  warns  us  in  his  book  that  '  no  religious 

»  IUd.  p.  139.  10  Ibid.  p.  141.  "  Ibid.  p.  138., 
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system  will  be  permanent  which  is  not  based  on  the  convictions  of  the 
intellect.'  Let  us  then,  confining  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
Christian  world,  ask  whether  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  *  general  con- 
sensus of  opinions,'  regarded  as  the  infallible  test  of  what  is  infallible 
and  essential  in  the  Bible,  will  really  supply  us,  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  convince  the  intellect,  with  a  body  of  doctrines  which,  I  do 
not  say  all  Christians,  but  merely  all  the  Christians  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church  of  England  will  agree  in  recognising  not  only  as  essentially 
true,  but  comprising  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  a  Christian  must 
believe  as  essential  ?  Unless  a  vague  theism  supplemented  by  a 
vague  ethical  admiration,  more  or  less  unique,  for  the  character  of 
Christ  as  a  teacher,  is  regarded  as  being  the  sole  essential  content 
of  Christianity,  this  question  must  be  answered  with  a  most  un- 
hesitating 'No.'  About  this  minimum,  as  has  been  said  before,  a 
general  consensus  does  exist ;  but  with  this  it  stops  short ;  and  though 
this  may  satisfy  the  broad  church  school  of  Anglicans,  who  remain  in 
the  Church  with  a  view  to  fundamentally  altering  its  character,  and 
avoiding  any  abrupt  rupture  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new, 
it  will  certainly  satisfy  that  school  of  Anglicans  alone. 

In  order  to  show  how  little  this  consensus  theory  will  stand 
serious  criticism,  or  can  'base  itself  on  the  convictions  of  the 
intellect,'  we  need  not  do  more  than  quote  some  of  the  admissions 
made  with  an  almost  passionate  emphasis  by  Dean  Farrar  himself. 
Each  individual  Christian,  he  says,  looking  into  the  Bible,  sees  in  it 
the  image  of  his  own  opinions — sua  dogmata  quisque.  'TheKomanist,' 
he  says,  '  finds  in  it  the  primacy  of  Peter  .  .  .  The  Protestant  discerns 
in  it  that  Home  is  the  "  mother  of  harlots."  .  .  The  Sacerdotalist  sees 
in  it  priestly  supremacy,  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  sacramental 
salvation.  The  Protestant  cannot  find  in  it  the  faintest  trace  of 
Sacerdotalism,  nor  any  connection  whatever  between  offering  an 
actual  sacrifice,  and  the  holy  memorial  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  .  . 
The  Calvinist  sees  in  it  the  dreadful  image  of  wrath  flaming  over  all 
the  pages,  and  says  to  his  enemies  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 
The  Universalist  sees  only  the  loving  heavenly  Father,  and  explains 
the  most  awful  forebodings  as  Oriental  tropes,  and  pictorial  rhetoric.' 12 
Will  it  be  believed  that  in  a  passage  just  preceding  this,  Dean 
Farrar,  whilst  declaring  that  men  have  differed  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  tells  us  that  they  have  differed  not  in 
'  essentials,'  but  merely  in  the  '  minutioe  of  theology  '  ?  Surely  he 
does  not  think  there  is  merely  a  minute  theological  difference — a 
difference  having  no  vital  effect  on  the  character  of  the  Christian 
message — between  the  teaching  that  '  Grod  is  a  consuming  fire,'  and 
the  teaching  that  He  is  all  mildness,  and  that  if  ever  He  seems 
to  threaten  us,  His  hard  words  are  nothing  but  '  tropes  and  pictorial 
rhetoric.'  But  even  if  Dean  Farrar  himself  should  think  so,  does  he 
12  The  Bible,  pp.  143,  144. 
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not  see  that  the  fact  of  his  thinking  so  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  point  ? 
The  point  is  not  that  the  consensus  will  not  give  us  all  that  is 
essential,  but  that  it  will  not  give  us  all  that  any  body  of  Christians— 
in  particular  any  section  save  one,  in  the  Church  of  England— thinks 
essential,  and  declares  to  be  essential ;  and  that  the  only  section  of 
our  Church  which  can  accept  it  as  a  complete  test  of  truth  consists  of 
surpliced  philosophers  who  use  the  Anglican  formulas  merely  as  the 
bed-clothes  of  some  new  religion  in  its  cradle,  which  no  other  body 
of  Christians  would  regard  as  Christianity  at  all. 

This  is  a  point  which  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  seems  wholly 
unable  to  grasp  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  two  passages  of  his  book 
he  admits  it  with  absolute  clearness,  though  with  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness, himself.  '  What  some  Christians,'  he  says, '  even  in  the 
same  Church,  regard  as  dogmas  and  practices  of  consummate  sacred- 
ness,  others,  quite  as  able  and  quite  as  sincere,  despise  as  specimens 
of  crude  materialism,  and  unworthy  fetish-worship.' 13  And  a  little 
further  on  he  says  with  even  greater  plainness,  'Even  as  to  the 
most  obvious  and  elementary  conceptions  of  how  we  may  obtain  salva- 
tion, there  are — though  there  ought  not  to  be — the  most  striking  dif- 
ference.' 14  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  Dean  Farrar's 
consensus  theory  does  not  even  satisfy  himself. 

And  yet  about  the  Dean's  theory  there  is  this  to  be  said — and  it 
has  been  said  once  already — that  it  is  the  only  theory  by  which  the 
Church  of  England,  as  a  body,  can  be  consistently  represented  as 
teaching  anything  with  authority  at  all :  but  to  this  statement  un- 
fortunately there  is  the  further  statement  to  be  added  that  it  is  a 
theory  which  represents  it  as  teaching  with  authority  only  a  few 
vague  propositions,  which,  if  offered  as  a  complete  creed,  two-thirds 
of  that  Church  would  vehemently  and  indignantly  repudiate.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Church  of  England  cannot,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, devise  any  theory  of  itself  which  will '  convince  the  intellect ' 
— even  the  intellect  of  those  inclined  to  be  Christians — that  it  has, 
as  a  body,  any  definite  creed  to  teach  them,  or  any  corporate  exist- 
ence, except  one  that  is  legal,  local,  and  accidental. 

And  now,  having  seen  how  it  stands,  as  related  to  would-be 
Christians — to  men  who  start  with  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  a  claim 
for  the  Bible  as  containing  some  special  revelation  of  God  to  the 
human  race — let  us  ask  how  the  Church  of  England,  according  to 
the  Dean's  theory,  will  stand  as  related  to  the  world  of  secular 
thought.  It  cannot  ignore  this  world,  or  its  methods  of  research 
and  criticism.  No  one  admits  this  more  fully  than  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury :  whilst  the  Dean's  Archbishop,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
recent  Charge,  says,  « the  immediate  work '  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  '  no  doubt '  to  *  evangelise  the  world ' — that  is,  to  make  Christianity 
universal  amongst  those  who  are  not  Christians.  Now  with  what 

»3  Tlie  Bible,  p.  142.  »  Hid.  p.  144. 
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intellectual  equipment  for  this  task  can  the  consensus  theory  provide 
them  ?  How,  for  instance,  will  it  convince  men  who  occupy  a  position 
such  as  that  of  Eenan  ?  Renan  knew  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury  himself  does,  and  was,  we  may  venture  to  say,  not 
less  '  sincere  and  able.'  The  Dean  fails  to  see  that  the  acceptance 
of  Kenan's  methods,  though  it  may  have  delivered  Protestants  from 
many  kinds  of  Biblical  difficulties,  has  created  others  of  an  entirely 
new  kind.  No  one  can  pretend  that  the  '  higher  criticism '  of  the 
Bible  gives  us  no  different  view  of  it  from  that  which  was  held  by 
Luther.  Luther,  at  all  events,  never  questioned  that  it  had  some 
supernatural  authority ;  but  this  is  precisely  what  the  higher  critics, 
who  occupy  a  position  like  Kenan's,  require  that  the  Christian 
apologist  should  prove  to  them  that  it  has.  How  will  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury's  consensus  theory  help  the  Christian  apologist  here? 
The  authority  of  the  consensus  requires  to  be  proved  itself.  In  fact  it 
is  the  first  thing  that  does  require  to  be  proved.  What  kind  of 
proof  of  it  can  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  offer  ? 

Let  us  take  him  at  his  own  word,  and  take  the  chief  example  of 
the  consensus  which  he  himself  offers  us — that  is  to  say,  the  Creeds. 
These  Creeds,  he  would  tell  a  man  like  Renan,  are  infallibly  true, 
because  they  are  authentic  records  of  what  all  Christians  believed 
at  the  time  the  Creeds  were  formulated,  and  have  believed  ever  since. 
But  to  this  a  man  like  Renan  would  reply,  'A  consensus  in  the  past 
is  authoritative  only  because  there  is  a  consensus  in  the  present,  which 
is  a  witness  not  only  to  the  authority  of  every  consensus  that  has 
preceded  it,  but  is  also  a  witness,  and  is  the  sole  witness  of  every 
consensus,  to  its  own.' 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  disputant  would  go  farther  still. 
He  would  ask  if  this  consensus  in  the  present,  this  miraculous  teach- 
ing power,  confines  itself  to  reiterating  that  the  Creeds  are  absolutely 
true  ;  and  if  it  does  not,  what  else  does  it  teach  us,  and  how,  and 
where  ?  He  would  then  point  out  that  the  Dean,  throughout  his  whole 
book,  cites  no  record  of  any  consensus  except  the  Creeds,  and  indeed 
distinctly  indicates  that  no  other  exists.  The  Dean  lays  it  down  how- 
ever, with  the  utmost  unction  and  emphasis,  that  God's  revelation 
to  the  Church  is  so  far  from  having  come  to  an  end,  that  a  '  Chris- 
tianity which  is  not  progressive '  will  be  '  of  necessity  corrupt,' 15  and 
he  follows  up  this  statement  with  one  still  plainer,  that '  new  truths ' 
are  being  constantly  manifested  to  the  Church  '  which  are  nothing 
less  than  a  continuous  revelation.'  Now  what  are  these  new  truths 
which,  according  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  have,  since  the  com- 
position of  the  Creeds,  been  revealed  to  the  Christian  Church  ?  Of 
their  general  nature  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  whatever.  They 
amount  to  a  '  simplification  of  religion  into  its  primitive  and  essential 
elements  ;  its  purification  from  centuries  of  alien  influx.' 16  It  thus 
15  The  Sille,  p.  17.  ls  lUd.  p.  14. 
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appears  that  these  doctrines  which  the  new  revelations  are  denying 
are  doctrines  of  which  some  are  still  held  by  the  majority  of  Protes- 
tants, while  the  rest  are  still  held  by  the  whole  of  the  Koman 
Church.  It  is  impossible,  then,  that  the  revealed  denials  of  them 
can  draw  their  authority  from  '  a  general  consensus  of  Christians.' 
The  new  truths,  therefore,  according  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  can 
be  nothing  but  mere  opinions,  which  some  of  us  may  hold  to-day, 
and  which  hereafter  may  be  quite  discredited.  The  Dean  then  is 
once  more  thrown  back  on  his  three  Creeds ;  and  what  has  his  con- 
sensus, his  ultimate  inspired  authority,  got  to  tell  us  about  them  ? 
It  can  merely  go  on  mumbling  '  I  am  certain  that  these  Creeds  are 
true,  at  least  I  am  certain  that  two  are,  but  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  third.  But  as  to  what  these  three  Creeds  mean,  and 
which  out  of  their  many  possible  interpretations  is  the  correct  one, 
I  can  really  tell  you  nothing ;  or  I  can,  at  least,  tell  you  nothing 
to-day,  except  on  the  understanding  that  I  may  eat  my  words  to- 
morrow.' 

Is  a  Church,  whose  claim  to  teach  is  based  upon  a  theory  such  as 
this,  in  a  position  to  convince  men,  like  the  educated  Hindus,  who  are 
outside  of  it,  or  men  like  Eenan,  who  having  known  Christianity  have 
rejected  it,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  anything  which  it  can  with 
supreme  authority  teach  them,  or,  if  it  has,  that  this  is  anything 
worth  teaching  ?  To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it. 

It  now  remains  for  us,  however,  to  come  back  to  an  admission, 
which  was  made  just  now  in  passing,  that  a  section  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  not  that  Church  as  a  whole,  does  maintain  a 
theory  which  differs  from  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  in  one  most 
essential  point.  The  Dean  denies  the  authority  of  oecumenical  councils. 
The  extreme  high  church  party  admit  it.  They,  like  the  Dean, 
admit  that  the  consensus  of  Christians  is  our  authority,  but  they  go 
farther  than  he  does  in  asserting  that  this  consensus  has  a  definite 
means  of  recording  itself — that  is  to  say,  through  oecumenical  councils  ; 
and  that  these  councils  by  a  series  of  successive  decisions  have 
marked  off,  from  an  accumulating  body  of  dogmas,  those  that  are 
doubtful  and  may  be  questioned  from  those  that  are  certain  and 
must  be  received  for  ever.  The  theory  of  these  extreme  high 
churchmen  differs,  however,  from  that  of  Home  in  the  fact  of  their 
maintaining  that  after  the  schism  between  the  East  and  West 
oecumenical  councils  became  no  longer  possible,  and  that  correspond- 
ingly the  Church's  gift  of  infallible  teaching  became  in  abeyance 
between  the  several  Churches,  like  a  peerage  in  the  female  line,  and 
that  in  this  condition  it  remains.  Let  us,  however,  for  the  moment,  put 
this  theory,  as  held  by  such  high  churchmen,  aside,  and  consider  it 
in  its  fullest  form,  as  held  by  the  Church  of  Home. 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  many  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  readers 
to  learn  that  the  Dean's  theory  of  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
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Church  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  theory  of  the  Church  of 
Eome,  with  the  one  doctrine  required  to  make  it  logical  left  out. 
The  Church  of  Eome,  too,  believes  in  the  general  consensus  of 
Christians,  as  the  final  authority,  and  the  source  of  infallible  doctrine ; 
but  the  Church  of  Eome,  alone  of  all  Churches,  provides,  according 
to  her  own  theory  of  herself,  a  machinery  whereby  this  consensus  of 
different  opinions  shall  be  secreted,  analysed,  clarified,  rendered  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  whenever  the  time  is  ripe,  authoritatively  and 
for  ever  formulated.  Everything  that  the  Dean  says  with  regard  to 
pious  opinions,  which  have  at  various  periods  been  general  through- 
out Christendom,  but  which  are  nevertheless  not  part  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  Church  of  Eome  will  repeat  with  even  greater  emphasis. 
The  Church  of  Eome  will  differ  from  the  Dean  only  in  giving  to  her 
teaching  a  completeness  which  is  wanting  to  his.  According  to  the 
Dean  we  can  never  be  certain  that  any  doctrine  is  true ;  for  a 
consensus  of  Christians  may  at  some  future  time  deny  it.  According 
to  the  theory  of  Eome  the  doctrines,  which  must  be  held  as  certain, 
are  at  certain  recognisable  times,  by  certain  determinate  means,  and 
in  certain  definite  terms,  removed  from  amongst  the  doctrines  about 
which  any  further  doubt  is  allowable.  The  Church  of  England, 
according  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  theory,  claims,  like  the  Church 
of  Eome,  that  the  waters  of  divine  truth  are  still  being  poured  into 
her ;  but,  unlike  the  Church  of  Eome,  she  provides  no  vessel  in  which 
these  volatile  waters  may  be  held.  To  change  the  metaphor  to  one 
drawn  from  physiology,  the  Church  of  England  is  a  mere  aggregation 
of  units  ;  the  Church  of  Eome  is  an  organism,  endowed  with  a  single 
brain.  The  Church  of  Eome,  moreover,  alone  of  all  Churches,  claims 
that  the  teaching  power  which  she  exercises  through  this  brain  has 
the  same  authority  to-day  that  was  possessed  by  her  at  the  hour  of  her 
birth ;  and  that  she  therefore  is  to-day  an  absolutely  competent  witness 
to  the  truth  of  all  those  doctrines  which  have  been  authoritatively 
set  forth  by  her  in  the  past.  Thus  whilst  truth  reaches  her  brain  from 
the  consensus  of  Christians  generally,  as  information  reaches  the 
human  brain  from  the  senses,  these  beliefs  of  Christians  generally, 
when  once  formulated  by  the  brain,  have  a  reflex  authority  on  the 
body  from  which,  in  a  sense,  they  originally  emanated.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  reflex  authority  which  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  denies  to 
the  Church  of  England.  In  doing  so,  he  denies  to  his  own  theory 
the  one  thing  that  could  make  it  intelligible  and  consistent  with 
itself.  Add  this  to  it,  and  his  theory  becomes  Catholicism.  Take 
this  away  from  it,  and  his  theory  becomes  impossible,  and  will  no 
more  work  than  a  teetotum,  which  has  no  axis,  will  spin.  Indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  guide  to  Eome  than  this 
treatise  of  Dean  Farrar's,  which  he  has  written  to  carry  his  readers 
in  quite  another  direction ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
complete  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Christianity,  when  once  the 
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fundamental  postulate  of  the  Church  of  Eome  has  been  withdrawn 
from  it. 

Nor  indeed  are  the  extreme  high  churchmen  in  much  better  case 
than  the  Dean  j  for  whilst  they  affirm,  what  he  does  not,  that  the 
Church  had  some  organ  of  authoritative  utterance  once,  they  acknow- 
ledge by  the  fact  of  their  standing  obstinately  separate  from  the  Koman 
communion,  that  they  attribute  neither  to  her  nor  to  themselves  any 
such  power  to-day.  They  thus  theoretically  sever  themselves  com- 
pletely from  the  past ;  and  since  they  have  left  themselves  no  means  of 
speaking  infallibly  now,  they  can  bear  no  infallible  witness  to  the  fact 
on  which  they  lay  stress,  that  the  Church  could  speak  infallibly  for  her 
first  eight  hundred  years ;  but  has  never  been  able  to  do  so  for  the 
last  thousand.  It  appears,  however,  that  practically  the  extreme 
high-church  party  have  no  consistent  grasp  of  their  theory  of 
infallibility  at  all.  This  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  their  idea  that  their 
re-union  with  Rome  would  necessarily  be  accomplished  or  advanced 
by  the  recognition  of  Anglican  orders.  The  validity  of  these  orders 
is  really  beside  the  point.  Were  they  never  so  valid,  the  high 
churchmen  would  still  be  in  schism.  They  would  as  a  Church 
possess  no  organic  life.  They  forget  that  the  primary  peculiarity  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  not  in  the  doctrines  which  she  teaches,  but  in  the 
authority  on  which  she  professes  to  teach  them.  This  authority  is  to 
the  doctrines  what  the  root  of  the  tree  is  to  the  fruits ;  and  for  this 
reason  no  Church  can  be  re-united  to  Rome  except  on  terms  of 
absolute  and  unconditional  submission.  To  many,  no  doubt,  this 
fact  constitutes  a  stumbling-block ;  but  logically  it  constitutes  Rome's 
unique  strength,  and  places  her  in  a  position,  as  confronted  with  the 
modern  world,  which  is  essentially  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
body  of  Christians,  and  will,  if  logic  has  anything  to  say  to  the 
matter,  enable  her  to  weather  storms  to  which  all  other  bodies  must 
succumb.  Mr.  Swinburne  once  wrote  some  extremely  beautiful 
verses,  which  he  applied  himself  to  the  present  French  Republic ; 
and  which,  when  so  applied,  the  light  of  recent  events  will  hardly 
allow  us  to  consider  very  appropriate  ;  but  what  will  hardly  apply  to 
the  Republic  of  the  land  of  Dreyfus,  may,  when  scientific  criticism, 
and  the  mass  of  scepticism  engendered  by  it,  has  reduced  the  religions 
of  the  Protestant  world  to  chaos,  some  day  or  other  be  not  inapplicable 

to  Rome : 

"Who  is  this  that  rises  red  with  wounds  so  splendid, 

All  her  brow  and  breast  made  beautiful  with  scars ; 

In  her  eyes  a  light  and  lire  as  of  long  pain  ended, 
In  her  mouth  a  song  as  of  the  morning  stars  ? 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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NEGLECTING   OUR   CUSTOMERS 


British  policy  is  British  trade. — PITT. 

IF  there  is  one  thing  certain  in  this  uncertain  world,  it  is  that  it  is 
not  in  ordinary  human  nature  to  take  trouble,  if  taking  trouble  can 
be  avoided.  '  You  choose  your  friend,  not  so  much  by  your  tastes 
as  by  your  staircase,'  wrote  John  Henry  Newman,  introducing,  in 
words  understood  by  every  Oxford  man,  the  hero  of  a  famous  tale 
at  the  outset  of  his  university  career ;  and  then,  with  one  of  those 
characteristic  touches  showing  his  sleepless  observation  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  author  brought  his  meaning 
home  to  everyone  in  a  concrete  factjconveying  a  universal  truth : '  There 
is  a  story  of  a  London  tradesman  who  lost  custom  after  beautifying 
his  premises  because  his  entrance  went  up  a  step  ;  and  we  all  know 
how  great  is  the  difference  between  open  and  shut  doors  when  we 
walk  along  a  street  of  shops.' 1  The  run  of  mankind  shirk  trouble  ; 
but  the  rulers  of  the  race  court  it.  The  power  of  taking  infinite 
trouble  is  the  prerogative  of  genius — it  is  genius  itself ;  and  without 
it  supremacy  of  any  sort  cannot  be  won  or  maintained. 

And  this  is  precisely  what,  it  would  seem,  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  the  greatest  commercial  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
known  have  been  forgetting ;  thereby  imperilling,  so  it  is  said,  a 
supremacy  hitherto  practically  unassailed. 

For,  after  all,  the  supineness  of  the  British  trader  in  face  of  the 
competition  of  foreign  rivals  in  trade  abroad,  set  forth  with  startling 
vividness  in  the  Opinions  of  H.M.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers 
on  British  Trade  Methods,  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
really  amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  serious  charge  against 
British  traders  of  general  and  specific  neglect  to  take  trouble,  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  this  moment,  with  the  popular  imagina- 
tion roused  by  the  triumph  of  Omdurman  and  with  the  more  than 
diplomatic  strain  and  struggle  in  China  daily  thrust  upon  our  notice, 
to  find  anything  of  greater  interest  and  more  importance  than  this 
collection  of  opinions.  It  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  too  insistently  or 
taken  to  heart  too  seriously.  There  is  not  a  class — not  a  man,  woman 

1  John  Henry  Newman,  Loss  and  Gain. 
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or  child  in  the  Empire  whom  it  does  not  concern.  It  is  a  book  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  merchant,  manufacturer  and  trader  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  studied  and  pon- 
dered by  statesmen,  parents,  guardians,  heads  of  schools  and  colleges, 
and  young  men  and  women  on  the  threshold  of  life.  It  ought  to  be 
the  book  of  the  hour. 

Fifty  years  ago  la  haute  politique  of  exclusive  continental 
circles  scorned  the  policy  of  commerce.  She  barely  acknowledged  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  it.  It  is  far  otherwise  now :  the  two  are 
indissolubly  united.  Commercial  prosperity  is  the  aim  and  end  of 
the  profoundest  schemes  of  highest  statecraft.  Kings  and  emperors 
vie  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  for  it.  La  haute  politique  of 
fifty  years  ago  and  '  the  nation  of  shopkeepers '  belong  to  the  dead 
past.  And  henceforth,  when  *  a  stricken  field  is  one  of  the  stages 
on  the  road  of  history,'  it  will  chiefly  be  because  of  the  vital  questions 
of  trade  and  commerce  universally  involved  in  it. 

Formerly  without  a  rival,  British  trade  now  meets  with  strong 
and  cunning  foreign  competition  in  every  land — in  the  United 
Kingdom  itself.  Even  '  the  man  in  the  street '  has  his  joke,  or  other- 
wise, on  '  Made  in  Germany.' 

In  the  first  flush  of  surprise  at  such  inconceivable  competition, 
momentary  uneasiness  was  felt  in  some  quarters  lest  currency  should 
again  be  given  to  old-world  fallacies  with,  regard  to  our  fiscal  policy 
itself.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  feared  that  unstable  minds 
might  be  ruffled  by  some  reciprocity  or  fair-trade  sophism,  forgetting 
'  the  fact '  that  '  Reciprocity  is  dead,' 2  and  that  '  we  have  long  ago 
learnt,  through  a  painful  experience  of  a  ruinous  and  disastrous 
policy,  that  such  protection  is  the  greatest  injury  we  could  inflict  on 
the  bodies  whose  interests  we  professed  to  have  in  view.' 3  But  the 
sophisms  were  brushed  aside  by  good  sense,  and  English  energy  and 
enterprise  were  appealed  to  instead. 

Still,  a  vague  and  widespread  uneasiness  remained,  and  shows 
itself  now  and  again,  at  the  rivalry  and  competition  in  foreign  markets 
and  the  positive  loss  of  British  trade  that  at  unexpected  moments  is  in 
one  way  or  another  forced  upon  public  attention.  The  general  reader 
not  unfrequently  is  startled  at  significant  remarks  in  books  of  travel, 
showing  seemingly  that  all  is  not  quite  what  it  should  be  in  the 
commercial  life  of  this  great  Empire.  Mrs.  Bishop,  for  instance, 
that  '  trusted  friend  of  the  reading  public,'  in  Korea  and  Her 
Neighbours,  gave  more  than  one  fact  disquieting  to  those  who  have 
thought  that  the  supremacy  of  British  trade  was  unassailed  and  un- 
assailable. And  other  travellers  have  told  of  English  commercial 
obstinacy  in  Africa  quite  as  mischievous,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  that 

2  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29th  of  April,  1879. 

3  Mr.  Gladstone,  Speech  during  the  debate  on  the  Address  on  the  8th  of  February, 

1882. 
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which,  by  insisting  on  making  bales  of  cotton  too  big  for  the  Liliputian 
Korean  pony  to  carry,  has  allowed  Japanese  traders  to  push  British 
cottons  out  of  the  Korean  market  and  supply  it  with  their  own  instead. 
But  the  vague  uneasiness  arising  from  such  observations  of  travel 
assumes  a  new  character  in  face  of  the  volume  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  is  a  collection  of  facts  which  show  that  the  traveller's 
tales  fall  short  of  the  truth  only  in  that  they  are  but  the  fringe  of 
the  truth,  and  that,  turn  where  we  will  throughout  the  world,  British 
trade  and  commerce  are  suffering  because  British  merchants  and 
traders  are  neglecting  customers.  That  is  to  say,  whatever  they  may 
have  to  urge  in  defence  of  it,  they  are  not  only  failing  to  obtain  new 
customers  and  acquire  fresh  markets,  but  they  are  positively  losing 
old  customers  and  shutting  themselves  out  of  long-established 
markets. 

British  goods  are  the  best  in  the  world ;  no  one  doubts  it.  But 
they  are  also  often  the  dearest.  That  is,  the  initial  cost  is  great, 
though  in  the  long  run  it  may  pay.  But  many  customers,  our 
Consuls  point  out  far  and  near,  don't  care  about  what  '  pays  in  the 
long  run  ' — often  they  cannot  afford  to ;  they  want  cheap  goods,  no 
matter  if  they  are  inferior.  It  is  a  trouble,  however,  to  make  the 
cheaper  goods  and  put  two  classes  of  goods  on  the  markets ;  and  the 
British  trader  will  not  take  it. 

The  orders  in  new  markets,  where  trade  has  to  be  pushed  to 
gain  a  footing,  are  often  small  at  first ;  and  small  orders  are  much 
more  trouble  than  large  ones.  So,  in  spite  of  the  truism  that 
small  beginnings  are  no  criterion  of  the  magnitude  of  ultimate 
results,  the  British  trader,  accustomed  to  a  practical  monopoly  in 
every  market,  disregards  them,  heedless  of  consequences. 

Moreover,  customers  have  their  own  views  as  to  what  they  want 
and  how  they  want  it,  as  well  as  know  better  than  any  one  else  what 
price  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Their  views  may  be  fads  and 
fancies  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  manufacturer ;  still,  there  they  are, 
and  they  have  to  be  satisfied.  But  to  depart  from  customary  pat- 
terns, to  condescend  to  the  special  requirements  of  other  lands,  is 
contrary  to  British  commercial  rigidity ;  it  would  take  trouble.  The 
British  manufacturer  knows  what  is  best,  and  will  not  take  the 
trouble. 

Next,  in  almost  every  foreign  country  the  decimal  and  metric 
systems  in  calculations  of  measure,  weight,  cost,  &c.,  prevail ;  British 
currency  and  British  weights  and  measures  are  unfamiliar,  and 
frequently  utterly  unknown  abroad ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  foreign  customers  to  reduce  them  offhand  to  the 
equivalents  of  their  own  systems.  But  the  British  trader  won't  take 
the  trouble  to  do  it  for  them. 

Old  customers  are  retained  and  customers  in  new  markets  are 
won,  if  not  by  the  courteous  and  tactful  personal  advances  and  solicita- 
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tions  of  commercial  agents  and  travellers  whom  they  can  easily 
understand,  at  least  by  catalogues  and  price  lists  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  but  mostly  by  personal  contact  with  a  firm  through  its  agents 
and  representatives.  The  British  trader,  however,  if  he  goes  to  the 
trouble  of  sending  travellers  at  all,  rarely  sends  any  able  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  countries  they  visit — unless  they  are  foreigners  ; 
and  when  he  would  advertise  his  wares  and  sends  catalogues,  price 
lists,  and  other  matter — and  he  does  send  loads  of  beautiful  catalogues 
of  the  most  costly  get  up  and  admirably  illustrated — they  are  per- 
fectly useless  for  their  object,  and  for  the  most  part  serve  as  waste 
paper — if  rival  traders  do  not  turn  them  to  their  own  account — 
because  they  are  printed  in  English  only,  with  only  English  currency 
quotations  and  English  weights  and  measures.  The  British  trader 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  print  them  in  the  languages  of  the 
customers  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Finally,  foreign  customers,  like  most  English  customers,  expect 
to  receive  their  orders  well  packed  and  in  good  condition.  The 
British  trader  is  often  slovenly  in  his  packing :  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  pack  safely  and  tastefully,  and  consequently  his  goods 
reach  their  destination  in  unattractive  guise,  and  often  actually  and 
seriously  damaged. 

Of  course,  when  English  trade  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  every 
market,  and  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
practically  unassailed  by  the  competition  of  foreign  trade  abroad, 
such  a  line  of  procedure,  unworthy  as  it  is  of  English  energy  and 
strenuousness,  would  not  offer  the  same  danger  to  the  Empire  that 
it  does  now,  even  in  these  early  days  of  what  may  be  called  '  first 
symptoms.' 

But  the  case  is  very  different  now.  The  foreign  customer  in  old  or 
new  markets  unable  or  unwilling  to  put  up  with  or  do  without  costly 
goods  because  he  cannot  afford  them,  reluctant  to  take  what  he 
does  not  like  because  he  cannot  get  what  he  wants,  loth  to  puzzle 
over  catalogues  in  a  language  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  with  quota- 
tions in  a  strange  currency  and  weights  and  measures  unknown  to 
him,  hating  to  run  the  risk  of  making  a  bad  bargain  because  of  the 
clumsy  efforts  of  a  commercial  traveller  to  make  himself  understood 
in  a  tongue  he  cannot  speak,  is  no  longer  called  upon  to  do  so. 
For,  whilst  the  British  trader  cares  nothing  to  save  his  customer 
trouble,  a  rival  trader  has  come  upon  the  scene  eager  to  do  anything 
and  everything  to  win  him  and  anticipate  his  wants. 

Cheap  goods  tastefully  got  up,  and  answering  his  purpose  in  every 
detail,  are  brought  under  his  notice  generally,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  well-educated,  thoroughly  competent  man — a  German,  it  may  be 
— speaking  fluently  the  language  of  the  country,  with  price  lists  and 
catalogues  also  in  the  language  of  the  country,  with  quotations  all 
based  on  the  familiar  metric  and  decimal  systems,  and  ready  to  give 
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estimates  as  to  freightage  and  Customs ;  so  that  the  customer  knows 
to  the  last  fraction  what  an  order  will  cost  him  when  it  is  finally 
delivered  at  his  door  safely  and  attractively  packed. 

Anxious  to  meet  his  every  wish,  'the  foreigner,'  to  use  the 
words  of  one  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  foreign  competition  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  '  does  everything  in  his  power  to  save  his 
customer  trouble.  He  quotes  him  a  fixed  price  for  goods  delivered 
duty  free  practically  at  his  own  door  (at  the  quay  of  a  port  or  in  any 
particular  town  abroad)  which  includes  freight,  shipping  charges, 
packing,  &c.,  up  to  that  point.  He  states  that  price  (or  the  cata- 
logues do)  in  the  language  of  the  country  where  the  sale  is 
effected,  and  in  the  currency  of  that  country,  instead  of  that  of  the 
export  market — an  inestimable  advantage.  A  purchaser  abroad  is 
thereby  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the  article  ordered  and 
delivered  at  his  own  door  will  cost  him,  and  can  exactly  calculate 
if  he  can  buy  cheaper  elsewhere,  and  what  profit  he  could  make  if 
for  resale. 

'  Our  usual  practice  is  merely  to  give  in  English  the  cost  of  the 
article  at  the  home  manufactory  and  in  English  money — an  almost 
exactly  opposite  system,  which  leaves  the  buyer  to  discover  for  him- 
self, if  he  can  (a  work  he  will  often  not  take  the  trouble  to  do), 
what  the  cost  of  that  article  will  be  when  it  reaches  him,  after  paying 
freight,  shipping,  packing,  and  other  charges,  &c.,  and  what  the  cost 
of  £  s.  d.  is  equivalent  to  in  his  own  currency.  These  all  involve 
nice  calculations,  which  some  would-be  purchasers  may  not  be 
capable  of  performing,  and  which,  in  any  case,  require  considerable 
labour  and  inquiry.  And  why  should  he  make  any  effort  to  do  so 
when  the  foreign  commercial  traveller  or  the  foreign  catalogue, 
which  he  can  read  and  perfectly  understands,  does  all  those  calcula- 
tions, and  saves  him  all  trouble  in  the  matter?  Moreover,  they 
both  go  even  further,  and  give  him  in  his  own  language  a  description 
of  the  article,  its  weight  in  kilos,  or  in  terms  he  understands  (instead 
of  in  pounds  and  tons,  for  instance,  which  he  does  not  understand),  its 
measurement  when  packed,  and  cost  of  packing,  insurance,  &c. 
This  is  intensely  practical,  and  deserves  the  success  in  which  it  has 
resulted.  Lastly,  the  question  of  commercial  travellers  is  one  that 
has  been  much  neglected  as  a  means  of  extending  our  trade.  Their 
name  is  legion ;  but  few  are  English.  In  comparison  with  foreign 
nations  we  have  absurdly  few.  Their  advantages  are  manifest, 
bringing,  as  they  do,  not  only  full  details  as  to  price,  &c.,  but  also 
actual  samples  of  the  manufactured  goods  themselves.  What 
customer  would  not  rather  buy  from  those  nations  which  actually 
produce  to  them  a  sample  of  the  article  they  have  to  sell,  rather  than 
from  a  mere  catalogue's  description,  with  its  meagre  supply  of  in- 
formation, and  in  a  language  often  not  understood  ? ' 

But  to  leave  the  vague  region  of  general,  abstract  accusation, 
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and  come  to  the  specific,  categorical  evidence  of  the  grave  charges 
brought  together  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  its  collection  from 
•Consular  reports.  Take  the  case  of  Eussia  for  example.  '  People 
at  home  do  not  sufficiently  realise  the  fact  that  British  goods  enjoy 
an  unrivalled  prestige  in  Eussia.  In  the  most  remote  villages  no 
more  flattering  epithet  than  "English"  can  be  applied  to  any 
manufactured  article.  Personally  our  fellow-countrymen  are  far 
more  popular  than  any  other  foreigners,  and  inspire  more  confidence.' 

So  we  learn  from  our  Consul  at  Kertch,  writing  in  May.  But 
Great  Britain  has  a  most  formidable  rival  in  the  Eussian  market. 
The  imports  of  Germany  to  Eussia  in  1890  were  valued  at 
12,380,658^.,  whereas  in  1896  they  amounted  to  20,600,893^.,  the 
increase  being  66  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain,  standing  at  9,395,3 161.  in  1890,  increased  only  to 
1 2,029,4 101.  in  1896,  or  28  per  cent. 

And  to  show  how  seriously  the  indifference  of  British  manufac- 
turers to  small  details  influences  the  sale  of  important  articles,  the 
Consul  at  Moscow  gives  a  case  in  the  lace  trade  brought  under  his  own 
notice.  '  Most  British  lace  machines,'  he  writes,  '  only  produce  pieces 
of  four  yards  in  length,  and  these  pieces  are  very  often  made  up  of 
several  small  ends  sewn  together,  whereas  French,  German,  and  Swiss 
manufacturers  deliver  their  goods  without  this  drawback  and  in 
more  convenient  lengths  of  14  feet  9  inches.  Eetail  dealers  find  that 
in  disposing  of  these  British  "  ends  "  they  have  difficulties  with  their 
customers,  and  a  certain  loss  to  themselves,  and  naturally  avoid 
ordering  from  England  more  than  they  are  actually  obliged  to.  The 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  the  orders  are  placed  with  our  foreign 
competitors,  and,  once  buyers  have  been  driven  to  find  new  markets, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  recover  their  custom.'  A  truism  that  nearly 
every  Consul  seems  to  have  been  driven  to  repeat.  » 

More  serious,  perhaps,  than  this  case  in  our  lace  trade  is  an 
incident  in  our  trade  in  machinery  which  happened  at  Odessa. 
Business  we  learn — August  1898 — could  be  done  there  by  English 
firms  in  manual-delivery  reapers  if  in  point  of  weight  these  machines 
were  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Eussian  agriculture.  'An 
energetic  representative  of  a  well-known  English  firm  sent  a  machine 
of  Eussian  make  home  as  a  pattern  to  copy,  but  his  firm  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  market  was  closed  to  them  by  Customs  protection. 
An  American  firm  is  now  successfully  introducing  these  machines 
into  Eussia.'  And  '  their  success  is  due  to  the  malleable  steel 
exclusively  used  by  them  in  casting  harvesting  machinery.'  So  the 
United  States  scores  against  us,  just  as  the  Germans,  for  example, 
win  the  day  against  us  not  merely  in  the  cheapness  of  any  individual 
article,  but  in  adapting  it  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the 
customer  and  the  case.  '  German  firms,'  the  official  report  from 
Eiga  says, '  who  manufacture  machinery,  carpentering,  gardening  and 
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ether  kinds  of  tools  and  appliances,  exert  themselves  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Russian  Customs  tariff,  in  which 
nearly  everything  goes  by  weight.  Finding,  for  instance,  that  the 
presence  of  certain  metals,  such  as  brass,  would  cause  an  article  to 
fall  under  a  dearer  tariff  in  this  country,  they  substitute  whenever 
possible  something  less  suitable,  perhaps,  and  less  durable,  but  still 
practicable,  and  in  this  way  they  are  enabled  to  supply  the  said 
article  duty  paid  in  Russia  at  a  figure  with  which  the  British  manu- 
facturer cannot  enter  into  competition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his 
article  would  come  under  a  higher  duty.  Where  brasses  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  the  German  makes  a  separate  parcel  of  them,  and  the 
higher  duty  is  levied  only  on  their  own  individual  weight,  and  not 
on  the  whole  machine  or  implement.' 

When,  however,  '  the  apathy  and  arrogance  '  of  the  British  manu- 
facturers do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  careful  study  of  the  Russian 
market,  with  a  view  to  making  those  adaptations  in  goods  which  may 
be  necessary  to  render  them  suitable,  and,  in  consequence,  saleable, 
in  the  locality  into  which  they  are  introduced,  success,  as  of  old, 
follows  their  efforts.  '  England  principally  supplies  portable  engines 
and  threshers  of  a  complicated  system  not  produced  in  Russia,'  wrote 
our  Consul  at  Odessa  last  August ; '  but  with  the  successful  introduction 
into  that  country  of  the  "  Colonial  "  plough,  specially  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jefferies,  of  Ipswich,  to  meet  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  Russian  agriculturist,  similar  imple- 
ments of  home  make  were  driven  down  20  per  cent,  in  price,  in 
spite  of  Customs  protection.' 

But  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  bright  spots  in  a  grievously  dark 
picture. 

Last  June  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  known  firm  of  furniture 
manufacturers  in  London  was  asked  to  send  samples  to  Warsaw,  with 
a  Tiew  to  a  very  large  order  for  a  club  there.  Having  neglected  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  samples  duty  free,  they  sent  them  of  a  larger  size  than  is  allowed, 
so  that  400  roubles  duty  was  required  to  be  paid.  The  firm  asked  the 
club  to  pay  it,  and  on  the  club  refusing  to  do  so  the  samples  were 
sent  back  to  England.  The  representative  of  the  firm,  without  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  ask  advice  or  help  at  the  British  Consulate,  at 
once  accepted  his  failure  and  returned  to  England  himself. 

The  Consul-G-eneral  at  Warsaw  also  reported  in  February  that  the 
town  was  considering  proposals  for  electric  lighting,  tramways,  &c., 
'  which  in  a  town  of  600,000  inhabitants  means  a  big  thing.  This 
report  was  reprinted  in  various  trade  and  technical  papers,  but  I 
cannot '  (he  wrote  in  June)  '  hear  of  any  offer  having  been  made  by 
an  English  firm,  although  Belgians,  Germans,  and  others,  besides 
Russians,  are  already  to  the  fore.' 

A  little  while  ago  there  was  much  talk  of  the  neglect  of  the 
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Government  to  support  and  help  British  trade,  and  a  great  deal  was 
said,  amongst  other  things,  of  the  need  of  commercial  attaches  abroad. 
Turning  over  the  pages  of  British  Trade  Methods,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  blindness,  or  recklessness,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  that  has  made  Englishmen  so  persistently 
heedless  of  the  warnings  and  advice  of  our  Consular  service  all  over 
the  world,  and  yet  declaim  against  the  lack  of  commercial  attaches  as 
answerable  for  disastrous  consequences  to  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  Empire. 

But  to  return  to  the  Eussian  Empire.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from 
the  consular  reports  that  in  Kussia  itself  are  to  be  found  conspicu- 
ous instances  of  British  neglect  to  supply  the  cheap  goods  needed  by 
the  foreigner,  of  indifference  to  his  special  tastes  and  peculiar 
requirements,  and  of  carelessness  and  ignorance  in  supplying  them 
when  the  supply  is  attempted.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  charge  of 
bad  packing  has  grave  foundations  in  that  country.  In  fact,  a  typical 
instance  of  every  cause  cited  above  as  operating  to  the  injury  of 
British  trade  abroad  is  to  be  found  in  Eussia. 

Though  Poland  has  little  direct  trade  with  England,  her  indirect 
trade  is  very  considerable,  '  but  it  almost  all  passes  through  German 
hands.'  And  the  timber,  enormous  quantities  of  which  are  exported 
every  year  to  Germany,  whence  a  large  proportion  is  re-shipped  at 
an  enhanced  price  to  England,  is  bought  exclusively  by  German  Jews. 
'  Much  of  the  machinery  for  the  factories  is  of  British  make,  but  each 
year  more  orders  are  being  placed  in  other  countries,  partly,  it  is 
true,  owing  to  the  engineers'  strike,  but  also  because  of  the  stiff 
terms  exacted  by  most  British  firms  for  payment  and  bad  packing.' 
In  June  last  a  complaint  was  made  to  our  Consul- General  at  Warsaw 
of  a  machine  of  the  value  of  700/.  which  was  received  at  Warsaw 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  300Z.,  'owing  to  bad  packing,  and  which 
the  makers,  whilst  sending  it  at  the  buyer's  risk,  had  neglected  to 
insure.'  Two  similar  cases  had  previously  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Consul  last  December.  He  also  states  in  his  report 
that  '  it  has  been  again  and  again  pointed  out,  but  without  result, 
that  the  animals  used  for  traction  are  small  and  the  farmers  poor, 
for  which  reason  they  must  make  their  implements  and  machines  as 
light  and  cheap  as  possible,  and  in  most  cases  give  credit.'  But  the 
British  manufacturer  no  more  heeds  the  physical  capacities  of  the  small 
Polish  beast  of  burden  than  he  heeded  those  of  the  Korean  pony.  So 
he  loses  his  trade  in  Eussia  to  Americans  and  Germans,  as  he  has  lost 
it  in  Korea  to  the  Japanese.  '  Through  not  heeding  this  advice,'  the 
report  continues,  '  the  trade  in  ploughs,  reapers,  binders,  and  hand 
implements  has  passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hand  of  Americans 
and  Germans,  who  make  these  articles  and  arrange  the  price  and 
conditions  of  sale  to  suit  local  conditions.' 

Turning,  finally,  to  the  question  of  catalogues  and  travellers — of 
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the  export  of  mind,  to  borrow  from  Professor  Marshall 4 — we  come  to 
perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the  causes  shown  to  be  operating  to 
the  detriment  of  British  trade  in  competition  with  rivals  abroad. 
For  until  we  put  more  mind  into  the  operations  of  British  trade 
abroad,  and  ourselves  win  the  foreign  customer  (not  trust  to  others 
to  win  him  for  us)  through  the  medium  of  his  own  language,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  it  is  unquestionable  that  we  must  stand  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  rivals  who  make  themselves  easily  understood  in 
any  market  of  the  world. 

And  first  as  to  English  catalogues.  These  catalogues  are  simply 
and  solely  fit  for  home  consumption.  Written  in  English,  with  the 
•quotations  in  English  currency  and  English  weights  and  measures, 
what  else  are  they  likely  to  do  except  bewilder  the  Kussian  customer 
who  tries  to  make  use  of  them  ?  *  The  Russian  here,'  we  learn  from 
the  Consul  at  Archangel,  '  more  or  less  of  the  self-made  class,  who,  on 
the  cheapest  scale,  wants  to  renovate  his  old  mill  or  start  a  new  one,  if 
he  is  not  bewildered  by  the  intricacies  of  our  figures,  is  startled  by  the 
high  class  and  high  prices  of  the  articles,  while  by  the  ordinary  trades- 
men I  have  often  been  asked  to  explain,  among  many  others,  such,  to 
us,  simple  matters  as  8gs.,  19/6,  and  4f  c£.'  '  During  the  course  of  last 
year,'  the  Consul-Greneral  at  Warsaw  says,  '  some  hundred  price  lists 
were  sent  to  me  for  distribution,  all  except  two  in  English,  with 
English  weights,  measures,  and  money,  in  which  they  gave  the  price 
in  England,  but  no  indications  of  how  a  buyer  should  get  such 
things  to  him  here  as  jewellery,  fire-engines,  dressing-bags,  saddlery, 
clothes,  articles  for  presents,  iron  fencing,  books,  and  furniture,  or 
what  it  would  cost  him  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  say 
that  several  of  the  price  lists  were  very  nicely  got  up. 

'  Foreign  price  lists  form  a  great  contrast  to  those  sent  out  by 
British  firms.  In  the  first  place,  all  that  I  have  seen  are  printed  in 
either  Russian,  Polish,  or,  but  these  were  few,  in  German,  which  is 
generally  understood  in  this  part  of  the  empire ;  and  in  them  the  price 
is  invariably  that  at  which  the  different  goods  can  be  obtained  at  an 
agent's  here,  whose  address  was  given  ;  or  full  directions  were  given  as 
to  the  best  means  and  cost  of  their  importation.  Why  cannot  British 
traders  do  the  same  ? ' 

m  And  from  Odessa,  Riga,  Nicolaiev,  Batoum,  Taganrog,  Sevastopol, 
conies  the  same  complaint  of  the  futility  of  sending  out  price  lists 
and  catalogues  in  English  only,  which  are  sometimes  even  worse 
than  useless  ;  for  the  admirable  illustrations  they  often  contain  have 
actually  advertised  and  promoted  the  trade  of  a  foreign  competitor. 

At   Batoum,  for  instance,  'In   most   cases,  the  first   thing  the 
recipients  of  these  price-lists  do  on  seeing  the  drawing  or  design  of 
an  article  which  has  taken  their  fancy  is  to  apply  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  foreign  firm  with  whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
4  Times,   November  10,  1898. 
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dealing,  in  order  to  ascertain  all  particulars  concerning  the  article 
described  in  the  English  language.  In  many  instances  the  agent 
produces  a  catalogue  in  the  Eussian  language  belonging  to  the  firm 
he  represents,  and  diligently  applies  himself  to  dissuade  the  would- 
be  buyers  from  purchasing  the  British  article  in  question,  and  dis- 
plays all  his  powers  of  eloquence  in  recommending  to  them  a 
somewhat  similar  article  which,  according  to  him,  is  more  suitable, 
and  can  be  procured  from  the  foreign  firm  he  represents  on  more 
advantageous  terms.'  At  the  same  time  the  German,  master  of  the 
Custom-house  tariffs  as  well  as  of  the  requirements  of  his  customers, 
knowing  the  weight  of  his  goods  as  well  as  the  cheapest  way  of  send- 
ing them,  calculates  to  a  nicety,  and  translates  his  prices  into  Kussian 
currency  delivered  duty  paid  at  a  Kussian  seaport.  Meanwhile 
Americans  are  sending  out  *  broadcast  enormous  quantities  of  illus- 
trated price  lists  of  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  not  only  with  prices 
reduced  to  Russian  roubles,  delivered  duty  paid,  but  printed  in  the 
Russian  language,  the  exact  weights  and  every  possible  detail  being 
supplied.' 

And  if  British  trade  losses  are  considerable  through  our  catalogue 
system,  the  Board  of  Trade  collection  shows  that  they  are  still  more 
serious  from  the  lack  and  absence  of  English  commercial  travellers, 
agents,  and  representatives.  '  It  is  more  supineness  than  anything 
else  on  our  part,'  the  report  from  St.  Petersburg  says,  '  to  allow 
Germany  to  supply  Russia,  as  she  did,  for  instance,  in  1895,  with 
64  per  cent,  of  all  metals  imported,  59  per  cent,  of  all  manu- 
factures in  metals,  and  49  per  cent,  of  all  the  machinery.  The 
absence  of  the  British  commercial  traveller  is  mainly  at  the  root 
of  this,  and  that  he  is  not  more  abroad  and  active  must  be  deplored. 
To  be  beaten  at  our  own  special  weapons  by  craftsmen  who  are  more 
or  less  our  own  commercial  pupils  is  manifestly  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  things,  which  British  enterprise  could,  without  much  effort, 
remove.' 

'  If  we  wish  to  retrieve  the  negligence  of  British  manufacturers, 
who  have  allowed  the  Germans  to  secure  much  of  the  trade  which 
should  have  come  to  us,'  writes  our  Consul  at  Moscow  in  October 
1866,  '  we  must  employ  better- educated  travellers,  who  can  converse 
with  Russian  buyers,  and  thus  learn  their  requirements  and  listen  to 
their  complaints.  I  often  hear  of  commercial  travellers  from  England 
arriving  in  Moscow  unable  to  speak  anything  but  English  ;  whereas 
Germans  invariably  speak  a  little  Russian,  sufficient  to  make  them- 
selves understood.' 

Again,  German  clerks  are  to  be  found  at  Warsaw  busy  studying 
the  language  and  the  local  way  of  doing  business.  '  Cannot  young 
Englishmen  be  found  to  study  the  market  in  the  same  way  ? '  asks 
our  Consul-General  there.  '  A  large  firm  in  England  having  a  branch 
here,'  he  continues,  '  can  only  correspond  with  their  manager  at 
Warsaw  through  one  clerk  in  German,  and  cannot  understand  either 
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Eussian  or  Polish,  in  which  the  business  of  their  branch  is  carried  on. 
The  marvel  is,  not  that  the  business  done  by  British  firms  abroad 
is  diminishing,  but  that  they  should  still  do  any  business  at  all ;  but, 
after  all,  most  British  goods  sold  in  this  country  and  most  Eussian 
produce  exported  to  England,  with  the  exception  of  grain,  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  some  foreign  middleman  who  has  to 
make  his  profit  on  the  transaction.' 

Just  the  same  at  Sevastopol,  and  in  every  other  small  town  in 
Eussia,  where  a  great  many  articles  of  British  manufacture  are  sold 
in  the  shops,  such  as  scents,  soap,  cloth,  thread,  needles,  pins, 
cutlery,  writing-paper,  pickles,  &c. — all  these  goods  are  sold  at  an 
unnecessarily  high  price  because  they  are  sold  through  a  Eussian 
middleman,  who  expects  to  make  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  on  the  sale 
of  each  article. 

This  brief  consideration  of  British  trade  with  Eussia,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  strikes  and  high  rates  of  freight,  it  illustrates  all 
the  chief  causes  set  forth  in  British  Trade  Methods  as  prejudicially 
affecting  British  trade  abroad,  deals  only  with  a  small  section  of  this 
important  volume.  But  in  the  limits  of  a  review  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
much  more.  The  same  story,  however,  in  one  or  another  or  all  of  its 
features,  some,  indeed,  more  striking,  others  perhaps  less,  is  brought 
home  to  us  in  the  171  reports  of  116  diplomatic  and  Consular 
officials.  It  comes  alike  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Austria-Hungary,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Eoumania,  Servia,  the  Turkish 
Empire,  Morocco,  Egypt,  Zanzibar,  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  U.  S.  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Ecuador,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  And  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  going  a  little  further  and 
drawing  attention  to  one  or  two  more  of  its  strange  and  melancholy 
lessons. 

Take  the  following  instance  of  loss  of  British  trade  '  through  what 
would  appear  to  be  pure  supineness,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  warn- 
ings.' Prior  to  1883  English  cement  held  the  market  at  Portland 
(Oregon).  In  that  year  a  small  cargo  of  cement  was  imported  from 
Bremen,  but  although  it  was  well  spoken  of,  the  English  cement 
was  considered  the  standard  of  excellence.  '  In  1888,  5,000  barrels 
were  received  from  Belgium,  and  in  1890  a  further  quantity.  Since 
that  time  the  Belgian  and  German  manufacturers  have  been  strong 
competitors  for  business.  They  undersold  the  British  manufacturers, 
submitted  their  products  to  heavy  tests  as  to  fineness  and  strength, 
gave  absolute  guarantees  as  to  quality,  proved  their  best  brands  to 
beTuperior,  and  now  hold  the  highest  position  in  artificial  cements. 
The  British  manufacturer  refused  for  a  long  time  to  grind  finer,  but 
has  now  been  compelled  to  do  so ;  meanwhile  the  trade  has  been 
largely  lost  to  him.'  And  precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  hap- 
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pened  at  San  Francisco  in  the  same  trade  of  cement.  The  home 
manufacturers  would  not  heed  the  warnings  constantly  conveyed  to 
them  from  the  States,  saying  that  '  Belgian  and  German  cement 
could  not  possibly  compete  with  the  British  article.'  The  trade 
returns  show  that  Great  Britain  has  now  fallen  to  the  second  place 
in  supplying  the  San  Francisco  market.  In  San  Francisco,  too,  an 
extensive  dealer  in  cutlery  informed  our  Consul  that  no  travellers 
representing  British  firms  ever  visit  the  city.  A  traveller  from  New 
York  representing  a  German  cutlery  firm  goes  there  twice  a  year, 
'  and  appears  to  be  building  up  a  good  business,  judging  from  the 
number  of  German  goods  that  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  stores.' 

Then,  to  turn  to  Japan,  the  following  instances  of  refusing  to 
humour  foreign  customers  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Consul  at 
Tokio.  '  An  arsenal  required  a  crane  with  the  lifting  machinery  of 
a  certain  description  not  now  considered  the  most  serviceable. 
Application  was  made  to  an  English  maker,  who  refused  to  supply  the 
out-of-date  article.  A  German  maker  accepted  the  order,  and  thus 
obtained  an  opening  which  he  will  probably  turn  to  good  advantage. 
Again,  the  sewing-machines  of  a  well-known  English  maker  were  in 
possession  of  the  field,  and  might  have  remained  there  had  the 
makers  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  humour  the  fancy  of  their 
Japanese  customers.  For  some  reason  of  their  own  the  Japanese 
wished  to  have  a  machine  with  the  arm  somewhat  higher  than  is 
usually  made.  The  English  makers  thought  that  the  change  would 
be  a  disadvantage  in  working  the  machine,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  was 
unnecessary.  Some  German  makers  did  not  mind  that ;  they  saw 
that  in  consulting  the  Japanese  preference  there  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  and  now  the  German-made  sewing-machine  is 
seen  everywhere.' 

Furthermore,  to  show  how  the  loss  of  business  by  this  unbending 
adherence  to  established  standards  is  not  limited  to  the  makers  who 
refuse  to  be  accommodating  but  may  also  react  upon  others,  c  one 
British  firm  in  Japan  lost  a  good  order  for  rails,  and  consequently  some 
English  maker  also,  because  with  the  rails  it  was  necessary  to  supply 
a  certain  kind  of  crossing  and  switches  which  are  not  now  made  in 
England.  The  English  firm  had  hitherto  got  over  the  difficulty  by 
supplying  the  rails  from  England  and  obtaining  from  the  Continent 
what  the  British  ironmasters  refused  to  make ;  but  their  continental 
rivals  here  saw  their  opportunity.  The  order  had  to  be  executed  as 
a  whole,  and  if  the  British  firm  could  be  prevented  from  obtaining 
the  switches,  the  order  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  such  parties 
as  could  supply  all  that  was  desired ;  so  a  paternal  Government 
applied  a  little  pressure  to  the  continental  maker  of  the  right  Jiind 
of  switches,  and  he  refused  to  sell  any  more  to  the  British  firm,  who 
thus  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  orders,  and  in  the  end  both  switches 
and  rails  were  procured  from  the  Continent.' 
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In  reference  to  the  quick  deliveries  which  can  always  be  obtained 
from  America,  as  compared  with  England,  our  Consul  at  Tokio,  writing 
in  May,  says  that  in  one  case  English  locomotive  builders  required 
two  years  for  the  delivery  of  an  extensive  order,  while  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  turned  them  out  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day,  and 
shipped  the  whole  quantity  within  eight  or  ten  weeks.  In  another 
recent  case,  where  the  English  time  for  shipment  of  five  locomotives 
was  ten  months  and  the  price  about  12,000  dollars  gold,  delivered  in 
Japan,  American  makers  offered  to  ship  in  fourteen  weeks  at  about  8,000 
dollars  gold.  At  the  same  time,  he  says,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  British- 
made  engine.  Still  it  is  apparent  that  the  British  maker  must,  even 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  price,  offer  strong  counter-inducements  to 
ensure  successful  competition,  since  the  time  allowed  for  execution  of 
orders  by  the  Japanese  buyer  is  always  very  short. 

From  steam-engines  to  leather  dyeing  is  a  long  distance,  but  it 
is  worth  covering  because  of  the  illustration  of  the  same  spirit  of 
neglect  and  indolence  to  be  gained  by  doing  so.  'An  important 
leather  manufacturer  in  a  neighbouring  industrial  city' — it  is  our 
Consul  at  Frankfort  writing  in  May  last — '  has  for  years  tried  to 
obtain  from  his  English  purveyor  a  certain  shade  of  colour,  for 
which  he  would  have  excellent  use.  All  requests  and  letters  met 
with  a  negative  answer,  and  even  when  applying  personally  in 
England  the  manufacturer  replied,  "  No,  I  cannot."  To-day  a  great 
French  firm  is  trying  to  obtain  the  contract  for  this  very  supply. 
The  article  in  question  is  of  a  kind  which  is  nowhere  made  so  well 
as  in  England ' — and  '  it  is  asserted  that  in  this  special  instance 
the  manufacture  of  the  desired  shade  of  colour  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter.  The  German  manufacturer  even  was  ready 
to  supply  the  colour  himself,  and  was  willing  to  take  the  quantity 
manufactured,  no  matter  how  it  might  have  turned  out !  The 
German  merchant  holds  that  such  an  example  is  typical  of  English 
business  men.' 

The  following  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  exasperating.  It 
is  dated  from  Diisseldorf,  March  1898.  '  The  millions  of  elaborately 
got-up  advertisements  in  the  English  language,  although  well,  very 
well,  done,  are  simply  consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  used  to 
light  the  foreigner's  fire,  or  sold  to  the  mills.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  these  statements,  based  as  they  are  on  facts  beyond  dispute  ; 
it  appears  passing  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  drive  them 
home  to  the  minds  of  those  who  work  in  the  counting-houses  of  their 
grandfathers.' 

Finally,  there  is  scarcely  a  British  Consul  who  has  not  some- 
thing to  say  of  the  need  of  scientifically,  highly  educated  English- 
men as  travellers,  agents,  and  foreign  representatives  of  British 
firms.  Even  to  France,  British  firms  neglect  to  send  English 
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travellers  able  to  speak  French.  And  at  Berne  in  1894,  out  of 
18,653  permits  issued  to  commercial  travellers,  of  whom  14,184 
were  Swiss  and  4,469  foreigners,  of  the  foreigners  3,310  were 
Germans  and  only  69  were  English,  whilst  the  French  num- 
bered 653,  Italians  175,  Austrians  154,  and  Belgians  70.  '  It  is 
pitiable,'  says  the  report  from  Naples,  '  to  see  the  British  commercial 
traveller  stumbling  along  with  an  interpreter,  while  his  German 
competitor  is  conversing  fluently,  and  one  is  still  more  sorry  for  him 
when  his  patterns  and  samples  are  marked  with  British  weights  and 
measures.  It  does  seem  absurd  that  the  first  commercial  nation  in 
the  world  should  measure  their  horses  by  hands  and  their  dogs  by 
inches,  their  cloth  by  ells  and  their  calico  by  yards  ;  that  such 
impossible  numbers  should  come  into  their  square  measure  as  30£ 
and  4,840,  and  in  their  measure  of  solidity  as  1,728.'  And 
it  will  probably  strike  many  besides  our  Consul  at  Milan  that, 
while  there  are  hundreds  of  German  and  Swiss  commission  agents  in 
that  city,  there  should  not  be  a  single  British  firm  of  general  com- 
mission agents  known  to  him  in  the  whole  of  his  district. 

When  in  April  last  a  British  agent  visited  Bilbao,  though  he  was 
not  prepared  at  the  moment  to  accept  orders,  his  wares  were  so  much 
wanted  that  orders  were  pressed  upon  him.  '  He  was  told  that  no 
British  traveller  had  presented  himself  for  many  years.  In  one  place 
he  was  shown  an  article  that  had  come  from  Germany.  Inspection 
showed  that  it  had  been  made  by  the  house  be  represented.  It  had 
first  been  sent  to  Hamburg,  remade  up  for  sale  into  packages  con- 
taining a  slightly  different  quantity,  and  then  sent  here  (Bilbao)  as 
German.  In  another  place  he  found  his  goods  disguised  as  French. 
Sold  in  the  first  instance  in  Paris,  they  had  been  submitted  to  a 
simple  process  and  resold  here  as  French.' 

At  Teneriffe,  the  chief  cause  of  success  in  foreign  competition  is 
found  to  be  in  the  greater  attention  paid  abroad  to  the  art  of  exactly 
suiting  the  foreign  customer's  pocket,  taste,  and  convenience,  but 
there  are  also  two  other  causes  which  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
4  largely  to  the  remarkable  advance  of  foreign  trade.  The  first  is  the 
superior  technical  education  often  to  be  found  abroad,  and  the  second, 
the  superior  commercial  acquirements,  especially  in  command  of 
languages,  enjoyed  by  the  foreigner.' 

•  To  one  English  traveller  who  visits  the  Levant,  we  learn  from 
Aleppo  there  are,  perhaps,  ten  German  or  French.  The  several 
German  firms  at  Dar-el-Baida  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
whose  principal  business  has  been  derived  from  British  agencies  in 
their  hands,  employ  their  profits  in  importing  German  goods.  '  They 
have  clerks  who,  after  a  time,  start  business  on  their  own  account, 
and  obtain  other  British  agencies.' 

The  intentness  with  which  all  Europe  is  watching  events  now 
taking  place  in  China  shows  how  momentous  are  the  interests 
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involved  in  that  vast  field  for  commercial  enterprise.  Space,  how- 
ever, is  wanting  to  do  more  than  glance  at  China  here.  In  China,  as 
elsewhere,  the  energy  and  foresight  of  foreign  trade  have  already 
stepped  in  front  of  British  trade  because  the  Chinese  customer,  as  a 
rule,  is  poor,  very  poor,  and,  if  not  supplied  with  cheap  goods,  cannot 
buy  at  all ;  because  '  orders  refused  in  England  have  been  accepted 
in  Germany ; '  because  '  home  manufacturers  -still  often  employ 
foreigners  as  their  agents  to  press  the  sale  of  British  manufactures ; ' 
and  because  '  in  almost  every  German  mercantile  house  there  is  at 
least  one  German  partner,  or  clerk,  who  speaks  Chinese.' 

'  The  necessity  for  reliable  and  active  English  agents/  it  was 
urged  from  Cairo  last  February, '  is  especially  great  in  such  a  country 
as  Egypt,  where  a  large  international  community  exists  and  com- 
mercial patriotism  is  developed  to  a  high  degree.  An  English 
merchant  who  has  lately  been  endeavouring  to  extend  the  market  for 
British  paints  in  Egypt  has  recorded  his  experience  that  he  could 
not  even  obtain  an  interview,  to  submit  proposals  and  samples,  with 
the  directors  of  French  houses  here,  nor  had  he  any  better  success  at 
the  offices  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  In  another  case,  where  a  travel- 
ling representative  approached  the  German  manager  of  a  local  firm 
which  has  recently  obtained  a  large  contract  to  execute,  he  was  told 
that  all  orders  were  to  be  placed  in  Germany,  and  that  no  English  need 
apply.  Such  instances,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied,  indicate 
how  necessary  it  is  for  Englishmen  to  enter  by  all  available  means 
into  direct  communication  with  the  consumer,  who  is  indifferent  to 
the  nationality  of  his  furnisher. 

'  The  foreign  or  native  middleman,  who  is  now  the  chief  distributor 
of  British  produce  in  Egypt,  will  order  from  England  such  goods  as 
can  only  be  procured  there,  or  as  are  most  chiefly  manufactured  there, 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  will  show  any  zeal  in  promoting 
English  business ;  nor  is  the  foreigner  likely  to  give  orders  in  England 
for  goods  which  can  also  be  applied,  even  if  less  satisfactorily,  from 
his  own  country.  .  .  . 

'  It  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  in  trade  reports  to  allude 
to  the  insufficiency  and  want  of  resource  of  the  traveller  class  repre- 
senting British  trade  abroad.  In  no  country  more  than  Egypt  do 
the  wants  of  the  people  require  special  study.  .  .  .  This  is  precisely 
what  foreign  manufacturers  lay  themselves  out  to  do  and  English 
manufacturers  seem  to  neglect.  The  English  traveller  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  well-equipped  with  the  arms  of  his  profession,  and  has  perforce 
to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  some  foreign  agent  here  who  knows 
the  language  and  the  country,  and  who  deals  with  him  much  as  he 
pleases,  turning  the  trade  secrets  and  experiences  he  thus  learns  to 
any  account  which  may  suit  his  own  purposes  thereafter.' 

And  this  from  Egypt  in  the  February  of  this  very  year  !  From 
,  on  which  have  been  riveted  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised 
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world,  lost  in  admiration,  or  envy,  at  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
the  world  has  ever  known — a  triumph  due  first  and  before  all  else  to 
the  genius  of  taking  infinite  trouble  ! 

But  to  conclude.  After  even  such  necessarily  brief  extracts  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  quote  here  from  British  Trade  Methods  it  will, 
I  think,  be  seen  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  book 
concerns  in  a  very  special  way  parents  and  guardians,  headmasters 
and  headmistresses 5  of  schools  and  colleges,  clever  youths  and 
capable  young  women  G  keen  about  a  chance  in  life,  since  the  subject 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  elementary  and  initial  questions  of 
education  and  choosing  a  career. 

In  Germany  it  is  thought  that  the  intellectual  training  and 
standard  of  commercial  schools  and  colleges  cannot  be  too  thorough, 
too  scientific,  too  wide,  or  too  high.  And,  judging  by  practical 
results,  it  would  seem  that  the  Germans  are  right.  Where  do  we 
in  the  United  Kingdom  stand  as  regards  provision  for  commercial 
education  and  training  ?  and  what  use  is  made  of  it  ?  '  Much  has 
been  said  and  written,'  says  the  Consul  at  Stettin,  'in  Great 
Britain  on  the  superiority  of  the  German  technical  education  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  this  has  been,  in  some  measure,  attributed  the 
success  which  has  attended  German  commercial  enterprise  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  That  the  technical  education  is  better  than 
that  of  England  is  denied  by  many  Germans  who  are  competent  to 
give  an  opinion,  having  studied  the  subject  in  both  lands  ;  but  what 
they  do  admit  is  that  the  application  of  this  education  in  Germany 
is  carried  out  to  a  more  practical  and  useful  conclusion  than  in 
England. 

'  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  there  are  numerous  public  and  private 
schools  having  a  modern  side  in  their  curriculum,  which  is  an 
excellent  adaptation  of  what  is  termed  in  Germany  the"  Keal-Gymna- 
sium ; "  but  in  how  many  schools  is  this  modern  side  looked  down 
upon  by  the  headmaster,  and  consequently  by  the  boys  themselves, 
and  the  classic  side  held  up  as  the  education  which  befits  a  gentle- 
man?' 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  English  headmasters  in  1898  are  as  much 
behind  the  times  as  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  in  his  day  rendered 
signal  services  to  his  country,  was — more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago — before  them.  In  a  remarkable  letter  written  by  him  in  1765 
to  the  Countess  of  Egremont,  on  the  education  of  her  son,  the 
young  Earl,  the  following  passage  occurs :  '  General  principles  of 

5  In  Prussia  in  1897  there  were  altogether  186 '  Kaufrnannische  Fortbildtmgsschnlen,' 
or  primary  commercial  schools,  with  14,935  male  students  and  591  female  students 
(Report  on  Commercial  Education  in  Germany,  Foreign  Office,  November  1898). 

•  In  the  Census  for  1881  no  women  were  returned  as  commercial  travellers,  but 
there  were  no  less  than  5,989  returned  as  commercial  clerks.  In  1891,  however, 
165  were  returned  as  commercial  travellers  and  17,859  as  commercial  clerks. 
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trade,  which  flourishes  most  when  unrestrained,  yet  is  conducted  by 
knowledge,  method  and  industry,  will  deserve  his  attention.  Just 
notions  on  this  subject  cannot  be  too  soon  imprinted  in  a  British 
mind.  The  more  deeply  we  are  interested  ourselves  or  are  engaged 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  the  more  should  we  respect  commerce.' 7 
With  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  heads  of  schools  and  colleges, 
then,  in  the  first  instance,  rests  largely  the  future  commercial  pro- 
sperity of  the  Empire.  The  evolutions  of  time  have  widened,  not 
weakened,  the  profound  aphorism  of  Pitt.  And  at  this  moment  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  bring  home  to  every  unit  of  the  Empire  that 
British  policy  is  British  trade. 

AGNES  LAMBERT. 

7  Unpublished  letter  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Clarendon  of  the  second  creation, 
quoted  with  the  kind  permission  of  Lord  Clarendon. 
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THE  BOHEMIAN  QUESTION 


THE  few  travellers  in  Slav  countries  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  will  probably  remember  an 
axiom  that  frequently  makes  its  appearance  should  conversation 
turn  on  political  questions.  It  runs  thus :  '  The  past  of  Europe 
belonged  to  the  Latin  races ;  the  present  belongs  to  the  Teutonic,  and 
the  future  to  the  Slav  races.' 

It  is  obviously  as  impossible  to  prove  as  to  refute  so  far-reaching 
and  vague  a  statement,  but  the  expansion  and  development  of  the 
Slav  race  within  the  last  hundred  years  will  probably  be  noted  as  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  present  century.  The  enormous 
extension  of  the  power  of  Russia  is  perhaps  better  known  than  the 
fact  that  only  in  the  present  century  has  the  national  Slav  language — 
replacing  French  and  German — come  into  almost  exclusive  use 
among  the  learned  and  intellectual  classes.  That  the  national 
language  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  German  and  Swedish  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  also  is  more  than  probable.  The 
establishment  of  independent  Slav  governments  in  so  many  formerly 
Turkish  provinces  also  deserves  notice  in  this  connection. 

Far  less  known  is  the  revival  of  the  national  Slav  feeling  in 
Bohemia,  that  country  which,  surrounded  in  almost  every  direction 
by  German  lands,  constitutes  the  furthest  western  outpost  of  the  Slav 
race. 

A  century  ago  few  probably  doubted  that  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  marked  the  end  of  Bohemia  as  a  Slav  community,  just  as 
it  marked  the  extinction  of  the  Protestant  creed  to  which  the  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  had  up  to  that  period 
belonged.  After  the  Chseronsea  of  Bohemia,  as  the  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain  has  aptly  been  called,  the  condition  of  Bohemia 
changed  completely.  Confiscations  of  land  on  a  gigantic  scale  took 
place,  and  the  ancient  nobility  of  Bohemia  was,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, replaced  by  Germans  and  other  foreigners  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Numerous  citizens  emigrated  from  the 
Bohemian  towns  also,  and  were  generally  replaced  by  Germans. 
Towns  such  as  Leitmeritz  and  Saaz,  now  strongholds  of  the  German 
party  in  Bohemia,  only  became  German  at  this  period.  The  peasants 
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whom  the  system  of  bondage  attached  to  the  soil  were  forcibly  con- 
yerted  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  they,  at  least  in  some  districts, 
retained  the  use  of  the  national  Slavonic  language.  But  among  the 
educated  classes  Bohemian  fell  into  almost  complete  disuse.  For 
educational  and  administrative  purposes  German  was  exclusively 
used,  and  the  scanty  literature  of  Bohemia  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  Latin  or  German. 
The  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  separate  nationality,  distinct  from  that 
of  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  a  feeling  that  finds  its  expression 
in  the  passionate  love  of  the  Bohemian  for  his  own  Slav  language, 
had  also  for  a  time  almost  died  out. 

The  revival  of  the  national  feeling  among  the  Bohemians  which 
began  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  years  of  the 
present  century,  and  which,  growing  gradually,  has  now  rendered  the 
Bohemian  nation  a  most  important  element  in  Austrian  politics,  must 
be  attributed  to  several  causes.  One  of  these  was  undoubtedly  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  which,  very  much  against 
that  Sovereign's  wish,  proved  favourable  to  the  Bohemian.  The 
Emperor,  indeed,  entertained  the  chimerical  plan  of  establishing  the 
German  language  as  the  universal  one  in  all  the  realms  ruled  by  the 
House  of  Habsburg,  but  on  the  other  hand  his  enlightened  ideas 
rendered  him  hostile  to  the  absurdly  rigorous  system  of  censure  of  the 
press  which  has  existed  in  'Austria  during  the  reign  of  Joseph's  pre- 
decessors. During  his  reign  a  newspaper  published  in  the  Bohemian 
language  was  brought  out  in  1786.  This  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility not  only  before  the  reign  of  Joseph,  but  even  in  far  more  recent 
times.  As  late  as  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  Austrian 
Government  has  attempted  to  limit  the  number  of  Bohemian  peri- 
odicals, and  indeed  to  suppress  them  as  far  as  possible.  During 
Joseph's  reign  the  Bohemian  '  Society  of  Sciences '  was  founded. 
Though  the  publications  of  the  society  at  first  appeared  in  German 
only,  and  that  language  was  then  exclusively  used  in  its  deliberations, 
yet  it  undoubtedly  contributed  to  revive  public  interest  in  Bohemian 
history.  At  a  moment  when  it  was  considered  almost  a  disgrace  to 
belong  to  the  Bohemian  nationality,  records  such  as  those  of  the 
Hussite  wars,  when  the  Bohemians  for  a  moment  had  no  inconsider- 
able chance  of  obtaining  supremacy  in  Europe,  naturally  greatly 
impressed  the  more  cultivated  inhabitants  of  Bohemia. 

Other  better-known  events  also  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the 
Bohemian  national  feeling.  The  influence  of  the  French  Eevolution 
was  very  great  even  in  a  country  so  distant  from  France  as  Bohemia 
is.  The  passionate  desire  for  liberty  which  was  then  universal  in 
Bohemia  very  naturally  took  the  shape  of  an  intense  wish  to  revive 
the  ancient  national  language,  and  to  recover  the  free  institutions 
which  Bohemia  had  formerly  possessed.  The  events  of  the  Napo- 
leonic era  also  tended  to  the  revival  of  the  national  Slav  feeling  in 
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Bohemia.  When  the  Eussian  troops  inarched  through  Bohemia  on 
their  way  to  the  battlefields  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  the  Bohemian 
peasants  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  heroes  of  the  Moskova  and 
Borodino,  then  celebrated  on  the  whole  Continent  as  the  vanquishers 
of  the  hitherto  invincible  Napoleon,  spoke  a  language  very  similar  to 
their  own. 

The  Bohemian  national  movement  was  at  its  beginning  a  dis- 
tinctly literary  one.  National  feeling  could  indeed  at  that  period 
have  taken  no  other  form.  The  strictly  Absolutist  Austrian  Govern- 
ment of  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  tolerated  no  political  dis- 
cussions, and  indeed  no  newspapers  that  were  not  directly  or  indirectly 
under  its  control.  The  meetings  of  the  Bohemian  Diet,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the 
burgomasters  of  a  few  privileged  towns,  were  not  frequent,  and  were 
of  short  duration.  The  voting  of  certain  taxes,  which  had  become  a 
mere  formality,  occupied  the  short  time  during  which  the  '  Estates,'  as 
they  were  called,  met.  It  was  only  shortly  before  the  revolution  of 
1848  that  these  assemblies  acquired  some  importance. 

The  revival  of  the  Bohemian  language  is  principally  due  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  few  men  of  learning,  who  devoted  their  whole  life  to 
this  object.  Such  men  were  Professor  Jungmann,  who  published 
the  first  complete  Bohemian  and  German  dictionary  and  a  history 
of  Bohemian  literature;  Palacky,  whose  monumental  history  of 
Bohemia  appeared  almost  as  a  revelation,  at  a  period  when  the 
annals  of  the  country  had  been  completely  distorted  by  German  and 
Catholic  writers ;  Kollar,  whose  collection  of  Bohemian  sonnets  en- 
titled Sldvy  Deer  a,  'The  Daughter  of  Slava'  (a  goddess  personifying  the 
Slav  race),  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Bohemian  patriots. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  Bohemian  national  movement 
when  Counts  Kolovrat  and  Sternberg  founded  the  '  Society  of  the 
Bohemian  Museum '  in  1827.  The  publications  of  this  society  at 
first  appeared  both  in  German  and  in  Bohemian,  but  the  German 
edition  was  soon  discontinued.  A  branch  of  this  society,  entitled  the 
'  Matice  Ceska,'  specially  devotes  itself  to  the  editing  and  republish- 
ing  of  ancient  Bohemian  works. 

The  endeavours  of  the  national  enthusiasts  were  not  at  first 
crowned  with  great  success.  Many  anecdotes  circulated  referring  to 
the  smallness  of  the  number  of  the  'Patriots'  (Vlastenci)  as  they 
were  called.  It  was  said  that  when  Jungmann  and  his  friends 
Marck  and  Presl  were  discussing  the  future  of  Bohemian  litera- 
ture, Jungmann  remarked  to  his  guests,  '  It  would  only  require  that 
the  ceiling  of  this  room  should  fall  in,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of 
Bohemian°  literature  ! '  Another  anecdote  stated  that  one  of  the 
'  Patriots '  was  seen  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement  and  delight 
because  he  had  heard  two  well-dressed  men  converse  together  in 
Bohemian  in  the  '  Graben '  (the  principal  street  of  Prague). 
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The  national  movement,  as  already  stated,  had  at  first  scarcely 
any  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  was  only  about  the 
year  1840  that  some  traces  of  the  popular  feeling  found  expression 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Prague  Diet,  which  hitherto  had  been 
totally  devoid  of  political  importance.  The  members  of  the 
Bohemian  nobility,  of  whom  the  Diet  was  principally  composed,  have 
always  shown  a  capacity  for  political  life  which  is  not  found  among 
men  of  their  class  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria.  Several  of 
them  began  at  the  meetings  of  the  Diet  to  remind  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  that  Bohemia  was  no  mere  Austrian  province,  but 
an  ancient  kingdom  that  had  devolved  on  the  House  of  Habsburg  by 
succession — in  the  female  line — from  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  land. 
Many  complaints  against  the  administration  of  the  land,  particularly 
against  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government,  were  also  brought 
forward.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1847  the  'Estates'  had  decided 
that  they  would  at  their  meeting,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  demand  a  change  in  the  system  of 
censure  to  which  all  literary  works  were  subject,  an  increased 
representation  of  the  Bohemian  towns  in  the  Diet,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bohemian  language  in  the  intermediary  schools  (Gym- 
nasium) of  the  country. 

These  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  events  of  the  year  1848,  which 
convulsed  Bohemia  like  all  other  continental  countries.  The  news 
of  the  Eevolution  of  Paris  reached  Prague  on  the  29th  of  February, 
and  immediately  caused  great  excitement  in  the  city.  Principally 
through  the  agency  of  a  Bohemian  national  association  which  had 
adopted  the  English  designation  of  '  Eepeal,'  a  great  popular  meeting 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  March.  This  meeting  chose  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  petition  to  the  Emperor.  This 
petition,  among  other  demands,  claimed  the  abolition  of  the  detested 
system  of  censure  of  the  press,  and  of  the  servitude  under  which 
the  peasantry  still  lived,  and  an  administrative  union  of  Bohemia 
with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  which  countries  had  been  dependent  on 
Bohemia  during  the  period  of  its  independence.  These  demands 
were  submitted  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  a  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion for  Bohemia  was  drawn  up.  The  anarchy  that  soon  broke  out 
in  Vienna,  and  the  Revolution  of  Prague  in  June,  put  a  stop  to  this 
project. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  in  1815  incorporated  with  Germany 
Bohemia  as  well  as  many  other  non-German  territories  belonging  to 
the  House  of  Austria.  Bohemia,  therefore,  formed  part  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  when  it  was  decided  in  the  spring  of 
1848  that  a  national  Parliament  representing  all  German  countries 
should  meet  at  Frankfort,  Bohemia  was  requested  to  elect  representa- 
tives. Palacky,  who  now  first  appeared  in  political  life,  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  delegates  at  Frankfort,  which  preceded 
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the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly.  Palacky's  answer  is  interesting 
even  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century ;  for  it  proves  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  national  feeling  had  already  developed  itself,  even  at  a 
time  when  political  discussion  was  almost  impossible.  Palacky 
wrote  :  '  I  am  not  a  German,  but  a  Bohemian,  belonging  to  the  Slav 
race.  Whatever  talent  I  possess  is  at  the  service  of  my  own  country. 
My  nation  is  certainly  a  small  one,  but  it  has  always  maintained  its 
historical  individuality.  The  rulers  of  Bohemia  have  often  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  German  princes,  but  the  Bohemian  people 
has  never  considered  itself  as  German.' 

The  Slav  majority  of  the  population  of  Bohemia,  acting  according 
to  Palacky's  theories,  chose  no  representatives,  and  took  no  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  disastrous  first  German  Parliament  at  Frank- 
fort. It  was,  however,  an  indirect  result  of  this  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  Germany  that  it  was  resolved  to  assemble  at 
Prague  representatives  of  all  Slav  countries.  This  Slav  Congress, 
which  met  on  the  2nd  of  June,  consisted  principally  of  representa- 
tives of  the  different  Slav  countries  which  are  under  Austrian  rule, 
though  the  Slavs  inhabiting  then  Turkish  lands  had  a  few  representa- 
tives. No  Eussians,  except  a  few  exiles,  were  present.  Contrary  to 
what  has  often  been  stated  by  German  writers,  the  members  of  the 
different  Slav  nationalities  all  spoke  in  their  own  languages,  and 
were  able  to  make  themselves  intelligible  to  one  another ;  not  a  word 
of  German  was  spoken. 

The  Slav  Congress  of  Prague  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  count- 
less parliamentary  assemblies  of  the  year  1848  :  its  deliberations  led 
to  no  result.  While  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  were  still  continuing, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Prague.  The  exact  purpose  and  inten- 
tions of  its  originators  have  never  become  known,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Austrian  Government  as  a  sufficient  motive  for 
dissolving  the  Slav  Congress,  in  which  the  extreme  Kadical  element 
had  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  insurrection  was  also 
the  cause  why  the  Bohemian  parliamentary  representatives  did  not 
meet  in  1848,  and  why  the  separate  constitution  that  had  been 
promised  Bohemia  was  never  granted.  The  Bohemians,  however, 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  central  Parliament  of  Vienna, 
and  their  national  movement  having  been  originally  a  literary  one, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  choose  many  literary  men,  among 
whom  Palacky  was  the  most  prominent,  for  their  representatives. 
The  Austrian  Parliament  that  assembled  at  Vienna,  and  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Kremsier,  resulted  in  a  complete  failure  ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1849  Austria  was  again  practically  an  absolute 
monarchy,  though  the  constitution  was  not  formally  abolished  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1851. 

The  ten  years  that  elapsed  between  1849  and  1859  were  certainly 
the  period  when  the  German  officials  who  then  governed  Austria 
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made  their  most  determined  attempt  to  suppress  the  national  move- 
ment, and  specially  the  national  language,  of  Bohemia.  The  Society 
of  the  Bohemian  Museum,  which  had  been  founded  by  Bohemian 
noblemen,  some  of  whom  had  held  important  offices  in  Government, 
was  subjected  to  Government  control.  Though  its  purposes  were  in 
no  way  connected  with  politics,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  a 
police  official  should  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  society.  The 
yet  older  Society  of  Sciences  also  suffered  from  Government  interfer- 
ence. Yet  severer  was  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the 
masses  of  the  Bohemians.  The  mere  words  '  Ja  jsem  Cech'  (  =  1  am 
a  Bohemian)  were  sufficient  to  cause  the  unfortunate  person  who  had 
pronounced  them  to  be  placed  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
the  police. 

The  system  of  Absolutist  government  in  Austria  did  not  long 
outlive  the  disastrous  Italian  campaign  of  1859.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
natural  feeling  that  absolute  government  having  proved  a  failure, 
constitutional  government  should  be  given  a  trial,  that  caused  the 
general  desire  for  a  constitution,  rather  than  any  sincere  belief  that 
in  a  country  like  Austria,  where  parties  are  necessarily  national,  not 
political,  parliamentary  government  was  likely  to  be  successful.  In 
October,  1860,  an  Imperial  decree  instituted  parliamentary  assemblies 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  in  February  of  the  following  year  a 
further  decree  established  the  constitution,  which,  though  partial 
changes  have  taken  place,  is  still  mainly  the  constitution  of  the 
non-Hungarian  part  of  the  Habsburg  Empire.  Besides  a  central 
Parliament  at  Vienna,  the  decree  of  the  26th  of  February  established 
separate  representative  bodies,  consisting  of  one  chamber  only,  in  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Parliament  of  Bohemia  (as 
^it  present  constituted)  was  to  consist  of  242  members.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  the  three  Bohemian  bishops,  the  rectors  of  the 
German  and  (now  also)  of  the  Bohemian  universities  of  Prague,  are 
members  by  virtue  of  their  office.  Of  the  other  members  seventy  are 
elected  by  the  owners  of  certain  large  estates,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  in  number.  This  corporation  has  replaced  the  '  Estates  '  of 
the  nobles  and  of  the  knights  which  existed  during  the  time  of 
Bohemia's  independence.  Eighty-seven  deputies  are  elected  by  the 
Bohemian  towns  and  chambers  of  commerce.  The  remaining  seventy- 
nine  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  peasantry.  These,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  before-mentioned,  are  elected  according  to  a  system  of 
double  selection,  each  village  community  choosing  one  or  more 
'  electors,'  who  meet  and  choose  the  representative  of  the  district. 

The  Bohemian  Diet  in  its  new  conformation  first  met  in  1861,  and 
the  disproportionately  large  number  of  German  representatives  which 
it  contained  created  great  surprise.  It  is  true  that  Schmerling,  the 
creator  of  the  '  constitution  of  February,'  had  everywhere,  but 
specially  in  Bohemia,  favoured  the  German  population.  Some  of 
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the  deputies  of  the  Bohemian  peasantry  represented  2,500,  others 
25,000  electors ;  and  it  was  always  the  German  deputy  who  repre- 
sented the  smaller,  and  the  Bohemian  the  larger  number  of  voters 
One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  Bohemian  Diet  was  to  elect  representa- 
tives to  the  Vienna  Parliament,  which  as  then  constituted  was  to 
consist  of  delegates  of  the  provincial  representative  bodies.  The 
Slav  representatives  of  Bohemia,  however,  soon  ascertained  that  the 
central  Parliament  intended  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their  own 
local  assembly,  and  they  left  the  Vienna  Assembly  in  1863. 

The  refusal  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Venice — then  still  part  of 
the  Austrian  Empire — to  send  delegates  to  Vienna  had,  indeed, 
already  proved  the  impossibility  of  constituting  a  central  parliament 
for  the  whole  empire.  The  departure  of  the  Bohemians  from 
Vienna  undoubtedly  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Schmerling  Ministry, 
which  had  attempted  to  preserve  the  supremacy  of  the  Germans  over 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  empire  by  giving  it  a  slight  constitu- 
tional varnish.  The  '  constitution  of  February '  was  suspended  in 
1865,  and  a  new  Minister,  Count  Belcredi,  now  undertook  the  arduous 
task  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  various  nationalities,  while  yet 
preserving  to  a  certain  extent  the  unity  of  the  empire. 

Whether  Count  Belcredi's  plans  had  any  chance  of  success  will 
never  be  known.  The  year  1866  brought  war  with  Prussia  and 
Italy,  and  thus  interrupted  the  negotiations  to  obtain  an  agreement 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  that  were  then  proceeding. 
The  disastrous  result  of  the  Bohemian  campaign  indirectly,  though 
not  immediately,  caused  the  fall  of  Belcredi.  His  successor,  Count 
Beust,  though  at  first  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  assumed 
the  title  of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  as  such  directed  its  internal 
policy  also.  During  his  period  of  office  the  now  existent  system  of 
'  dualism '  was  established,  and  the  claims  of  Hungary  were  com- 
pletely recognised.  Hungary,  with  Croatia  and  Transylvania, 
became  a  separate  country  as  far  as  internal  administration  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire  Beust  believed — wrongly, 
as  events  have  proved — that  he  could  still  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  Germans.  The  expression  which  was  (falsely)  attributed  to 
Count  Beust,  « that  he  intended  to  drive  the  Slavs  against  the  wall/ 
certainly  contains  a  very  fair  account  of  his  policy.  The  Bohemians 
vigorously  opposed  Count  Beust  and  the  so-called  German-Liberal 
Cabinet  which  was  constituted  to  govern  '  Cisleithania,'  the  absurd 
and  geographically  incorrect  name  which  was  generally,  though 
not  officially,  given  to  the  non-Hungarian  parts  of  Austria.  The 
Bohemians  had  ceased  in  1863  to  attend  the  Parliament  of  Vienna, 
and  they  now— the  15th  of  April,  1867— quitted  the  Diet  of  Prague. 
In  the  following  year  the  Bohemian  deputies  published  a  '  declara- 
tion/ as  it  was  called,  in  which  they  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the 

3a2 
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kingdom  of  Bohemia,  refusing  all  community  with,  the  other  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  with  which,  they  stated,  they  had  nothing  in 
common  except  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Habsburg.  They  declined 
to  form  part  of  « Cisleithania,'  and  demanded  that  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  which,had  formed  parts  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  kingdom, 
should  be  reunited  with  Bohemia.  At  this  period,  as  so  often- 
before  and  since,  it  was  attempted  to  govern  Bohemia  by  repressive 
measures,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Grerman  minority  of  the  population. 

This  policy,  however,  failed  in  consequence  of  the  passive  resist- 
ance of  the  Bohemians,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Slavs  in  the  empire. 
It  was  therefore  decided  again  to  negotiate  with  the  Bohemians. 
After  the  short  Ministry  of  Count  Potocki,  Count  Hohenwart  in 
1871  undertook  the  direction  of  these  negotiations.  The  Bohemian 
deputies  in  that  year  again  took  their  seats  in  the  Diet  of  Prague, 
which  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  constituante  rather  than  of 
an  ordinary  meeting.  A  message  addressed  by  the  Sovereign  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  14th  of  September  declared  that  '  in  consideration 
of  the  former  constitutional  position  of  Bohemia,  and  remembering 
the  power  and  glory  which  its  crown  had  given  to  his  ancestors,  and 
the  constant  fidelity  of  the  population,  he  gladly  recognised  the 
rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  was  willing  to  confirm  this 
assurance  by  taking  the  coronation  oath.'  The  Bohemians  were, 
however,  reminded  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  their  separate 
constitution  should  be  in  conformity  with  the  constitutions  of 
Hungary  and  Austria.  Though  it  is  little  more  than  twenty-six 
years  since  this  Imperial  message  was  delivered  at  Prague,  it  has, 
beyond  the  borders  of  Austria,  already  sunk  into  almost  complete 
oblivion.  It  is  therefore  little  known  how  near  the  Bohemians  once 
were  to  the  goal  of  their  political  aspirations.  The  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment which  the  subsequent  failure  caused  is  no  inconsiderable 
element  in  the  discontent,  sometimes  culminating  in  riots,  of  which 
we  occasionally  hear  in  Bohemia.  The  Bohemian  Diet  on  receiving 
the  Imperial  message  elaborated  a  series  of  laws,  defining  the  consti- 
tution of  Bohemia  and  its  relations  to  Hungary  and  Austria.  As 
these  proposals  never  became  laws,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them. 
Bohemia,  with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  was  to  be  governed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Emperor,  who  was  to  be  responsible  to  the  Parliament 
of  Prague.  Certain  matters  were  left  to  joint  deliberations  of 
Austrian  and  Bohemian  delegates  similar  to  the  '  delegations  of  the 
Parliaments  of  Vienna  and  Budapest,  such  as  they  now  exist/ 
Other  laws  drafted  rapidly  ensured  full  right  as  regarded  their 
language  and  educational  institutions  to  the  Germans  of  Bohemia. 
The  Bohemians  were  prepared  to  grant  all  possible  concessions  to 
the  Germans  once  their  ancient  constitution  (according  to  which  the 
Bohemian  language  is  the  national  one)  was  restored  to  them. 

But  these  attempts  to  conciliate  Bohemia  came  to  a  sudden  end1. 
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Count  Beust,  to  whom  so  many  witty  remarks  are  attributed,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  Austria  is  the  '  country  of  improbabilities ' 
(Unwahrscheinlichkeiten).  What  now  occurred  certainly  confirms 
his  saying.  Count  Hohenwart  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and  another 
so-called  « German  Liberal '  Government  was  formed.  This  Cabinet, 
•of  which  Prince  Adolphus  Auersberg  was  the  head,  remained  in  oflfice 
•from  1871  to  1879.  The  Bohemians  again  adopted  a  policy  of 
passive  resistance,  taking  no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Vienna 
Parliament,  and  for  some  time  also  leaving  the  Diet  of  Prague.  The 
German  Government  again  attempted  to  suppress  the  Slav  element 
in  Bohemia,  but  every  year  it  became  more  obvious  that  this  was 
impossible.  Where  absolute  governments  had  failed,  a  government 
that  had  even  slight  pretensions  to  be  considered  a  constitutional 
one  could  not  succeed.  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  note  that  during 
these  years  of  determined  opposition  the  Slav  element  in  Bohemia 
constantly  increased  in  strength.  Bohemian  literature  and  jour- 
nalism became  every  year  more  extensive,  and  the  language  gradually 
obtained  a  scientific  terminology  which  rendered  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  a  national  university  possible. 

The  German  Liberal  party  meanwhile  gradually  lost  its  influence 
and  consideration  in  the  country.  The  Germans  energetically  but 
foolishly  opposed  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina — no 
doubt  the  most  brilliant  stroke  of  Austrian  policy  in  the  present 
century. 

A  change  of  government  therefore  took  place  in  1879,  and  Count 
Taafe  became  Prime  Minister.  Count  Taafe  was  considered  a  strong 
•Conservative,  but  the  Liberalism  of  the  late  Government  had  been  of 
so  moderate  a  character  that  it  was  only  by  a  marked  leaning  to 
Clericalism  that  his  Ministry  differed  politically  from  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Count  Taafe  with  undeniable  cleverness  and  ingenuity 
succeeded  in  forming  a  majority  in  the  Vienna  Parliament,  which, 
speaking  roughly,  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  the  Slav 
population  of  the  empire,  who  were  joined  by  a  certain  number  of 
German  clerical  deputies.  The  latter  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 
Government  concessions  with  regard  to  school  regulations  :  they  wished 
to  diminish  the  period  of  obligatory  attendance  at  the  schools  and 
also  to  put  them  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  clergy. 
Of  this  new  parliamentary  majority  the  Bohemians  formed  a  part. 
They  had  some  time  previously  again  taken  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Diet  of  Prague,  and  they  now  entered  the  central  Parliament  of 
Vienna  after  having  previously  declared  that  they  did  this  without 
prejudice  to  their  theory  that  Bohemia  with  Moravia  and  Silesia 
constituted  a  separate  State  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sovereign 
as  Austria  and  Hungary.  Together  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Bohemian  towns  and  country  districts  the  representatives  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country  entered  the  Vienna  Parliament,  and 
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they  together  formed  what  was  called  the  '  Cesky  Club.'  Among 
these  landed  proprietors  the  Conservatives  now  had — and  still  have — 
a  considerable  majority,  and  they  had  always  been  more  favourable  to 
the  Slav  or  Bohemian  element,  while  the  more  liberal  members  of 
the  corporation  sided  with  the  Germans.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
anomalies  of  Austrian  political  life  that  a  Bohemian  landowner  of 
liberal  views  but  favourable  to  the  Slav  element  cannot  record  his 
vote  without  going  against  his  convictions  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  reward  of  their  parliamentary  support  the  Bohemians  obtained 
valuable  concessions  from  Count  Taafe.  New  regulations  decreed  a 
more  extensive  use  of  the  Bohemian  language  in  the  law  courts.  A 
change  of  the  system  of  voting  in  the  chambers  of  commerce  gave 
the  Bohemians  the  majority  in  several  of  these  bodies.  According  to 
the  Bohemian  Constitution,  votes  for  the  election  of  provincial  officials 
are  taken  by  '  curise,'  of  which  the  landed  proprietors,  the  town  and 
chamber  of  commerce  members,  and  the  representatives  of  the  peasantry 
each  constitute  one.  The  majority  in  the  '  curia '  of  the  towns  was 
now  assured  to  the  Bohemians :  they  had  always  had  the  majority  in 
the  '  curia  '  of  the  rural  representatives. 

But,  perhaps,  of  yet  greater  importance  was  the  foundation  of  a 
Bohemian-Slav  University  at  Prague.  The  Bohemian  language, 
which  hardly  could  be  considered  any  longer  a  written  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  had  already  developed  itself  to  that  extent, 
and  required  so  complete  a  scientific  terminology  that  it  was  possible 
that  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  '  philosophy  '  (as  the  fourth  '  faculty ' 
is  termed  in  Austrian  universities)  could  be  taught  in  it.  The 
Bohemian  University  has  proved  a  great  success,  and  its  '  faculty '  of 
law  has  already  outstripped  that  of  the  German  University  of  Prague. 
The  foundation  of  the  Bohemian  University  granted  by  Count  Taafe 
has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  country.  In  Bohemia,  as  in 
most  continental  countries,  the  service  of  the  State  is  the  profession 
chosen  by  the  large  majority  of  the  young  men  of  the  educated 
classes.  The  possibility  of  pursuing  their  studies  and  passing  their 
examinations  in  the  national  language  (though  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  is  still  required)  has  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  younger  Government  officials, 
a  class  whose  influence  in  so  bureaucratic  a  country  as  Austria  is  of 
course  enormous.  Brought  up  in  the  thoroughly  Slav  and  Bohemian 
traditions  of  the  new  university  (which  are  rendered  all  the  more 
lively  by  the  rivalry  with  the  still  existent  German  University  of 
Prague),  the  younger  Government  employes  often  sympathise  with 
the  Bohemians,  while  the  old  Austrian  bureaucracy  had  been  one  of 
the  great  supports  of  the  German  element  in  Bohemia,  as  in  all  parts 
of  the  polyglot  empire. 

By  these  and  other  minor  concessions  Count  Taafe  had  succeeded 
in  being — particularly  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration — on 
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good  terms  with  the  Slav  population  of  Bohemia.  The  Germans  of 
that  country,  on  the  other  hand,  energetically  opposed  his  policy,  and 
on  the  26th  of  December  1886  they  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Diet  of  Prague.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  step,  an  obvious  negation  of  parliamentary 
rules,  has  at  different  times  been  taken  by  almost  all  the  national 
parties  in  Austria. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  Ministry,  Count  Taafe,  whose  energy 
Tinder  overwhelming  difficulties  deserves  admiration,  made  a  new 
attempt  to  reconcile  those  hostile  brothers,  the  Slav  and  German 
inhabitants  of  Bohemia.  After  negotiations  which  lasted  some  time, 
a  meeting  of  members  of  almost  all  the  Bohemian  parties  and  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  including  Count  Taafe  himself,  assembled  at  Vienna 
in  January  1890.  The  Cabinet,  however,  committed  the  irreparable 
mistake  of  omitting  to  summon  to  the  meeting  members  of  the  then 
rising  so-called  '  Young  Bohemian '  party.  The  representatives  of 
the  Bohemian  towns  and  country  districts  who  had  first  appeared  at 
the  Vienna  Parliam  ent  had  almost  all  belonged  to  the  more  con- 
servative '  Old  Bohemian '  party.  That  party  had,  however,  lost 
ground  considerably  during  the  ten  years  of  Count  Taafe's  rule. 
They  were  accused  of  undue  subserviency  to  their  aristocratic  allies, 
the  representatives  of  the  Bohemian  landowners,  with  whom  they  had 
formed  a  common  parliamentary  association.  It  was  also  believed 
that  they  were  favourably  disposed  towards  the  plans  of  their 
German  clerical  confederates,  who  wished  to  make  over  to  the  clergy 
the  entire  management  of  the  schools.  The  deputies  thus  incurred 
the  dangerous  hostility  of  the  schoolmasters,  who  in  Bohemian 
villages  are  generally  the  one  authority  on  political  matters,  and 
many  of  whom  are  very  skilled  electioneering  agents.  In  1889  the 
Young  Bohemians  had  therefore  secured  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  seats  in  the  Diet  of  Prague.  The  Slav  population  of  Bohemia 
(excepting  the  landowners)  was  therefore  represented  at  the  Vienna 
Conference  by  men  who  had  already  lost  its  confidence  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  Conference  at  Vienna,  after  lengthy  deliberations,  drew  up 
an  agreement  which  was  signed  by  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
it.  This  agreement,  which  was  drawn  up  in  eleven  paragraphs, 
dealt  with  parliamentary  representation,  the  division  of  law  courts 
and  educational  institutions  according  to  language,  and  many 
other  matters;  but  as  the  attempted  compromise  never  became  law 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  details  as  to  this  agreement.  It  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  constitutional  curiosity  that  one  of  the  enactments 
of  the  compromise  extended  the  system  of  the  division  of  the  Diet 
into  'curise';  such  'curise'  indeed  already  existed,  but  according 
to  the  Vienna  agreement  they  were  to  be  formed  on  national  lines  : 
one  was  to  consist  of  the  German,  the  other  of  the  Bohemian 
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members,  while  the  '  curia '  of  the  landowners  was  to  remain  as 
before.  Each  '  curia '  was  in  certain  specified  cases  to  have  the  right 
of  vetoing  the  decisions  of  the  Diet.  It  was  hoped  that  the  oppres- 
sions of  one  nationality  by  the  other  would  thus  be  prevented. 
Attempted  twenty  years  before,  the  plan  would  have  had  some 
chance  of  success  ;  but  the  Slav  element  had  then  already  acquired 
such  strength  that  the  Slavs  energetically  opposed  what  they  con- 
sidered a  mere  stratagem  to  weaken  them  to  the  advantage  of  the 
German  minority. 

The  compromise  of  Vienna,  as  already  stated,  never  became  law.  It 
succumbed  to  the  violen  ^opposition  of  the  Young  Bohemian  party, 
which  gradually  ousted  the  Old  Bohemians  from  their  seats  in  the 
parliamentary  assemblies  of  Vienna  and  Prague.  At  the  present 
moment  all  the  Bohemian  members  of  both  these  bodies  belong  to 
the  Young  Bohemian  party. 

Shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  compromise,  Count  Taafe's 
Government  fell  in  consequence  of  a  bill  he  had  brought  in  which 
introduced  almost  universal  suffrage.  A  so-called  coalition  Govern- 
ment, consisting  of  members  of  the  German  Liberal,  German  Con- 
servative, and  Polish  parties,  now  took  office.  This  Government  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  Bohemians,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1893 
'  the  state  of  siege '  was  proclaimed  at  Prague.  The  coalition 
Government,  which  from  the  first  was  divided  against  itself,  and  the 
members  of  which  proved  wanting  both  in  tact  and  in  capacity,  was 
not  of  long  duration,  and  after  Count  Kielmansegge  had  provision- 
ally held  office  for  a  few  months  Count  Badeni,  formerly  Governor 
of  Galicia,  who  brought  with  him  a  reputation  of  great  sagacity, 
became  Prime  Minister, 

It  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  Count  Badeni  to  obtain  a 
working  majority  in  the  Vienna  Parliament,  for  the  renewal  of  the 
agreement  with  Hungary,  first  concluded  in  1867,  and  renewable 
every  ten  years,  had  to  be  voted.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  Bohemian  deputies,  Count  Badeni  issued  his  now 
celebrated  regulations  as  to  the  use  of  languages  in  Bohemia,  which 
—certainly  contrary  to  the  Minister's  expectation — have  caused  such 
unprecedented  uproar,  and  for  the  time  rendered  parliamentary 
government  in  Austria  almost  impossible.  As  far  back  as  1880 
regulations  had  been  issued  granting  the  Bohemian  language  a  far 
more  extended  use  in  the  law  courts  of  that  country.  But  early  in 
1897  a  decree  of  Count  Badeni  announced  that  after  a  certain  date 
all  Government  officials,  to  be  able  to  hold  an  appointment  in  Bohemia, 
would  be  obliged  to  prove  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bohemian 
as  well  as  of  the  German  language.  The  indignation  which  this 
decree  caused  among  the  German  population  of  Bohemia  is  almost 
inconceivable  if  we  consider  that  the  Sovereign  was  only  demanding 
from  his  officials  what  every  Bohemian  landowner  requires  from  his 
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employes — a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  and  Bohemian.  '  Beider 
Landessprachen  in  Wort  und  Schrift  vollkommen  machtig,'  as  the 
German  words  run,  is  always  mentioned  as  a  necessary  qualification 
for  agents,  gamekeepers,  &c.,  on  Bohemian  estates.  Certain  facts 
indeed  partly  explain,  if  they  do  not  excuse,  the  indignation  of  the 
Germans.  They  had  always  been  treated  with  special  favour  by 
former  Austrian  Governments,  and  the  study  of  the  Bohemian 
language,  which  they  were  taught  to  despise,  had  been  positively  dis- 
couraged. Another  rather  curious  cause  of  indignation  was  the 
alleged  difficulty  of  learning  Bohemian,  and  the  writer  has  often  caused 
indignation  by  mentioning  that  the  English  Government  requires 
from  officials  who  seek  employment  in  India  the  knowledge  of 
languages  far  more  difficult  than  any  Slavonic  one. 

The  consequences  of  Count  Badeni's  decree,  the  troubles  at  Eger 
in  the  summer  of  1897,  the  turbulent  scenes  in  the  Vienna  parliament, 
and  the  riots  at  Prague  after  Count  Badeni's  fall,  are  too  recent  to 
require  notice  here.  It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  the 
probable  result  of  the  racial  struggle  in  Bohemia  will  be.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  everything  points  to  the  final  victory  of  the  national  party  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Bohemia,  mainly  German  a  century  ago,  will 
again  become,  what  it  originally  was,  a  Slav  country.  Every  year  it 
is  noticeable  that  more  Bohemian  and  less  German  is  spoken  in  the 
streets  of  Prague  and  provincial  towns  such  as  Koniggratz  and  Pilsen. 
In  the  country  districts,  too,  many  villages  that  were  German  as 
recently  as  ten  years  ago  are  now  Bohemian.  The  '  regeneration ' 
(znovuzrozeni)  of  Bohemia,  as  it  is  called  by  the  people,  will  slowly 
but  surely  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  racial  struggle  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  parliamentary  anarchy  which  has  been  its  consequence,  might 
endanger  the  existence  of  Austria,  and  therefore  the  peace  of  Europe, 
which  requires  the  existence  of  a  strong  Austrian  Empire.  To  this 
suggestion  a  decidedly  negative  answer  can  be  given.  Parliamentary 
institutions  have  not  in  Austria  the  importance  they  have  in  more 
Western  countries.  The  members  of  all  the  various  nationalities  look 
with  equal  confidence  to  the  Emperor  as  their  guide  and  leader.  No 
one  nationality  is  inferior  to  another  in  its  veneration  for  a  sovereign 
whose  sagacity  and  kindness  are  acknowledged  by  all.  The  Emperor 
is  not,  according  to  present  ideas,  an  old  man,  and  his  reign  may  con- 
tinue for  many  years.  Still  it  may  be  worth  mention  that  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  has  lately  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  those  who  have  met  him.  He  has  lately  devoted 
almost  all  his  time  to  study  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  himself  for 
the  arduous  task  that  one  day  awaits  him.  It  may  be  added  that 
his  health  has  lately  greatly  improved. 

While  there  is  therefore  no  danger  to  be  feared  for  the  future  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  parliamentary 
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institutions  of  the  country.  Parties  constituted  according  to  racial, 
not  political,  differences  are  in  no  case  favourable  to  constitutional 
government.  But  when  parties  attempt  to  defeat  their  opponents  by 
preventing  them  from  speaking,  and  secede  from  the  parliamentary 
assemblies  when  they  ^nd  themselves  in  a  minority,  constitutional 
government — to  put  it  mildly — becomes  very  difficult.  Parliamentary 
government  in  Austria  is  certainly  on  its  trial. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  German  deputies  have 
again  left  the  Diet  of  Prague.  This  confirms  the  apprehensions 
expressed  above,  although  the  central  Parliament  at  Vienna  has  been 
summoned  to  meet  during  the  present  month,  when  a  fresh  attempt 
to  solve  the  Bohemian  question  will  no  doubt  be  made. 

LUTZOW. 
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THE  REORGANISATION  OF  OUR 
NATIONAL  ART  MUSEUMS 


THE  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  Science  and  Art 
Administration  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  seems  already  to 
have  effected  a  veritable  revolution  in  the  involved  affairs  of  that 
Institution.  The  Government  has  apparently  even  hastened  to 
capitulate  to  Sir  F.  Powell  and  his  coadjutors;  it  would  be  well 
advised  if  it  were  to  give  further  continuance  and  power  to  those 
able  and  energetic  reformers  by  their  reappointment  as  a  Koyal 
Commission ;  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  sadly  shaken  South  Kensington 
edifice  will  be  a  far  more  arduous  matter  than  the  exposition  of  its 
present  unfitness  even  has  shown  itself  to  be. 

Building  and  rebuilding,  moreover,  are  in  the  air  in  every  sense. 
Science  and  art  are  at  last  to  be  divorced  from  their  inconvenient 
and  unnatural  union,  and  each  department  is  to  have  its  separate 
establishment. 

There  is  then  an  immense  and  most  difficult  work  to  be  done — 
need  it  be  said  that  it  is  all  important  that  definite  order  and  method 
should  be  established  at  the  outset  ? 

It  is  announced  that  there  is  to  be  a  minister  directly  responsible 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently  to  take  cognisance  of  both 
these  branches  of  national  culture.  If  the  old  ambiguity  and  con- 
fusion are  to  be  avoided,  this  high  official  should  have  two  separate 
sets  of  advisers,  science  and  art  having  no  real  or  necessary 
administrative  relationship.  That  the  two  branches  should  be  kept 
distinct  and  separate,  will  doubtless  be  the  view  of  the  science  men ; 
it  will,  then,  be  for  them  to  move  on  their  own  behalf. 

Each  department  is  henceforth  to  have  its  own  special  and  distinct 
headquarters  at  South  Kensington,  in  juxtaposition,  but  with  a 
wide  road  betwixt  the  two  establishments. 

The  building  of  the  two  new  palaces  of  science  and  art,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  Is  the  architect  under 
direction  of  Her  Majesty's  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  settle  the 
plans,  dimensions,  and  specific  requirements  of  these  structures,  or 
are  these  matters  to  be  prearranged  by  the  officers  of  the  respective 
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establishments,  who  alone  can  determine  what  the  requirements  are  ? 
— in  other  words,  are  the  buildings  to  be  designed  with  direct  and  fully 
considered  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  collections  they  are  destined 
to  house,  and  to  the  probable  extension  of  the  same  in  time  to  come, 
or  left  to  the  haphazard  inspiration  of  outside  authorities  ?  Under  the 
old  management,  plans  for  an  imposing  architectural  monument, 
with  magnificent  facades,  domes  and  towers,  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  authorities.  They  were  the  outcome  of  a  public  competition 
in  which  the  practical  requirements  of  the  proposed  structure 
were  an  entirely  secondary  consideration.  The  house,  in  short,  was 
to  be  built,  and  the  incoming  tenant  was  evidently  expected  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  whether  it  suited  him  or  not. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  author  of  this  design  to  suppose  him 
incapable  of  the  erection  of  buildings  perfectly  suitable  for  their 
purposes,  if  these  purposes  were  fully  settled  and  explained  to  him, 
and  this  is  what  has  now  to  be  done.  The  successful  author  of  the 
competitive  design  has  every  right  to  expect  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  new  South  Kensington  buildings  should  be  entrusted  to  him. 
Who  is  to  formulate  the  requirements  which  are  to  be  his  guide  ? 

After  all,  however,  the  erection  of  buildings  more  or  less  fitted  for 
their  purpose,  as  the  result  may  be,  is  a  definite  feasible  matter ; 
for  better  or  worse  it  will  be  got  over,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  successfully. 
Vastly  more  difficult,  far  reaching,  and  complicated,  will  be  the 
unravelling  of  the  tangled  skeins  of  South  Kensington  art  teaching 
and  museum  development. 

Entirely  new  elements  and  powers  have  come  upon  the  scene  in 
these  latter  days,  which,  whilst  they  will  have  justified  much  that 
has  been  attempted  heretofore,  will  necessitate  the  conversion  into 
practical  realities  of  activities  which  have  so  far  been  little  better 
than  nominal.  Local  self-government,  with  funds  automatically 
accruing,  must  now  be  taken  into  account.  The  '  beer  money '  may 
in  the  majority  of  cases  be  small  in  amount  and  misapplied  and 
wasted  in  its  application,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  system, 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  may  yet  be  driven  far.  The 
development  of  local  schools  of  art  and  museums,  then,  will  receive  a 
powerful  impetus  from  these  new  forces.  Perhaps  this  will  not  be  an 
entirely  unmixed  gain  ;  not  improbably  the  complicated  and  expen- 
sive machinery  by  which  the  State  gives  direct  pecuniary  assistance 
to  local  institutions,  with  its  veritable  army  of  inspectors  and  clerks, 
may  be  still  further  developed  by  the  new  departure,  and  the 
practical  outcome,  moreover,  might  be  the  supply  of  art  education  in 
greater  measure  than  it  could  be  utilised  and  assimilated. 

There  are  indeed  symptoms  that  in  some  directions  State-aided 
art  teaching  is  being  overdone.  The  modest  establishments,  the 
initial  '  school  of  design '  of  half  a  century  ago,  has  become  at  last  a 
'  Eoyal  College  of  Art.'  This  high-sounding  title  is  symptomatic, 
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and  it  may  be  misleading.  If  every  second  or  third  rate  town  in 
England  is  to  have  its  'Royal  College  of  Art/  it  will  likely 
enough  result  in  unmitigated  mischief.  Art  as  a  profession  in  this 
country  is  already  notoriously  overstocked ;  there  are  almost  more 
portrait  and  landscape  painters  already  than  there  are  patrons  and 
purchasers  for  their  works.  There  is  a  school  of  art  in  the  small 
country  town  of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  near  which  I  am 
now  writing — perhaps  it  has  become  a  '  Royal  College  of  Art ' — 
in  any  case  one  practical  result  of  its  activity  has  just  come  to  my 
notice,  and  I  think  it  gives  cause  for  thought.  A  short  time  ago  a 
plumber's  apprentice  in  this  locality  called  on  me  with  a  little  oil 
picture  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  formless  daub ;  his  object  nevertheless 
was  to  engage  my  assistance  in  enabling  him  to  prosecute  his  art 
studies  at  the  headquarters  aforesaid.  It  was  impossible  to  praise, 
and  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  abet  such  a  design ;  my  advice  to 
him,  therefore,  was  to  stick  to  his  trade,  and  to  make  himself  the 
best  plumber  and  glazier  and  painter  in  the  county.  The  reply  was 
significant — it  was  :  '  What  would  be  the  good  of  that,  sir  ?  If  I  make 
myself  ever  so  clever  the  Trades  Union  would  not  let  me  get  a 
shilling  a  day  more  wages.' 

More  important  is  it  that  the  public  at  large  should  be  educated 
to  the  better  appreciation  of  art  matters ;  and  this  it  is  obvious,  so  far 
as  State  or  municipal  action  is  concerned,  must  be  through  the 
agency  of  museums  and  art  galleries.  '  Royal  Colleges  of  Art '  should 
be  comparatively  few,  and  museums  and  galleries  many. 

The  art  aspirant  must  go  as  heretofore  to  the  Academy — it  may 
be  far  away  from  his  own  home ;  if  his  call  be  a  genuine  one,  the 
effort  to  do  so  will  be  stimulating  and  salutary.  The  museum,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  if  it  be  but  a  motley-medley  gathering,  should  be  a 
home  institution,  and  its  teaching,  so  to  speak,  be  brought  to  every 
man's  door. 

To  assist  and  regulate  these  institutions  to  indicate  the  right 
channels  of  development,  special  or  universal  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
bring  home  to  the  millions  of  the  land  a  knowledge  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  art  of  all  times,  and  in  all  forms  and  vehicles,  are  the 
ends  to  be  aimed  at.  This  may  now  be  accomplished  with  a  range 
and  completeness  which  a  generation  ago  even  would  have  been 
impossible. 

The  great  and  special  work  of  the  South  Kensington  Art  Depart- 
ment should  be  in  this  direction. 

South  Kensington  teaching  has  undoubtedly  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  country,  but  it  has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of  fine  art 
than  industrial  art ;  but,  after  all,  the  main  interests  of  this  country, 
those  for  which  at  all  events  vast  sums  of  public  money  have  been 
ostensibly  applied,  lie  infinitely  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
direction.  In  the  fine  arts  it  has  unquestionably  greatly  improved 
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and  developed  the  technical  practice  of  the  English  school,  but  as 
yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  evolved  any  very  marked  evidences  of 
real  originality  or  genius.  It  is  indeed  an  old  and  oft  enounced 
opinion  that  academic  teaching  is  inimical  to  those  vital  characteris- 
tics. It  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
matter.  If,  as  I  have  intimated,  State  culture  of  art  is  giving  us  too 
ample  a  crop  of  high-art  practitioners,  the  result  is  very  different  in 
respect  to  the  collateral  education  which  it  imparts  through  the 
agency  of  museums. 

To  the  workman  in  many  branches  in  as  fall  measure  as  to  the 
designer  or  inventor,  the  education  of  the  eye  and  hand,  and  the 
teaching  of  a  liberal  regime  of  foregone  example,  are  essential  to  that 
higher  status  of  value  which  alone  will  in  the  end  enable  British 
manufactures  in  innumerable  branches  to  keep  ahead  of  foreign 
competition.  Excellent  and  world-renowned  models  of  the  bygone 
art  of  all  periods  and  countries,  then,  are  the  designer  and  art  work- 
man's classics,  the  necessary  and  indispensable  means  of  education. 
Need  it  be  said  that  it  is  an  utterly  fallacious  notion  that  originality 
and  intrinsic  excellence  can  proceed  from  the  natural  faculties  of  the 
uneducated  man  ?  Untrained  originality,  as  may  be  seen  on  all  hands 
at  the  present  time,  notably  in  industrial  design,  generates  little 
other  than  ugliness  and  deformity. 

The  wonderful  processes  by  which  works  of  art  of  all  kinds  can 
now  be  copied  and  multiplied,  have  opened  an  ever  widening  field. 
It  will  in  future  be  mainly  by  the  supply  of  copies  and  reproductions 
of  the  classic  art  treasures  of  the  world,  rather  than  by  the  purvey- 
ance of  the  increasingly  scarce  and  costly  originals,  that  the  State 
can  most  powerfully  assist  the  great  and  ever  growing  centres  of 
population  of  the  empire ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  alone 
the  cities  and  towns  of  this  island,  but  those  also  of  our  world-wide 
empire,  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  system  would  not  be 
essentially  costly  in  its  working.  The  highest  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment and  well-organised  machinery  the  State  must  supply,  but  it 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  endow — local  endeavour  properly 
guided  and  stimulated  should  be  relied  upon  for  the  material  means 
of  action. 

The  automatic  supply  from  an  Imperial  source  which  is  now 
accruing  in  the  home  country  at  least  could  not  be  better  utilised 
than  in  this  direction.  It  is  urgent,  indeed,  that  the  proper  channels 
of  application  for  this  fund  should  be  found  or  suggested  by  Central 
Authority,  if  crude  experiments  and  aimless  waste  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  Committee  of  Enquiry  has  in  principle  emphatically  approved 
and  endorsed  the  circulating  system  which  has  been  heretofore  in 
operation  at  South  Kensington.  As  regards  its  practical  carrying  out, 
however,  if  it  had  gone  further  into  details  its  approval  would  prob- 
ably have  been  more  guardedly  expressed ;  for  the  same  want  of 
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intelligence,  the  same  confusion  and  misapplication  of  means,  have 
characterised  this  healthy  development  as  have  gone  far  to  neu- 
tralise the  action  of  every  other  branch  of  the  South  Kensington 
administration. 

As  the  writer  was  the  first  organiser  and,  for  many  years,  the 
practical  administrator  of  this  system  at  South  Kensington,  there 
need  be  no  apology  for  the  expression  of  his  facts  and  views  in  regard 
to  it — they  have  indeed  been  frequently  stated  in  the  public  press 
and  otherwise ;  but  a  fundamental  doctrine  in  this  matter  recently 
laid  down  by  the  South  Kensington  authorities  is  nevertheless  so 
opposed  to  these  facts  and  views,  and  might  become  so  mischievous 
in  its  effects,  that  it  seems  incumbent  on  him  to  bring  it  in  question. 
In  the  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
formulated  by  the  officials  of  the  establishment  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  rule  that  all  the  specimens  in  the  Central  Museum  are 
liable  to  displacement  and  to  be  sent  on  loan  to  provincial  institu- 
tions. The  writer,  however,  can  positively  state  that  no  such  rule 
was  ever  established  at  the  first  inception  of  the  system  in  question, 
that  it  was  not  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  that  it  is  an  abuse  of 
procedure  only,  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  regime  of  mismanage- 
ment and  confusion  which  has  latterly  prevailed  in  the  establishment. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  first  grouping  together  at  Marlborough  House  of 
the  nebulous  collections,  which  have  since  attained  solid  worldwide 
importance  at  South  Kensington,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  subserve  the  instructional  purposes  of  the 
country  at  large,  by  temporary  displacement  or  permanent  distribu- 
tion if  necessary.  There  was  at  first  no  fixed  intention  and  no 
apparent  prospect  of  the  formation  of  such  a  special  and  important 
entity  as  has  since  been  created — obviously,  if  there  had  been,  the 
patent  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  circulating  system  would  have 
presented  itself  for  solution  at  once.  The  impossibility  of  reconciling 
the  existence  of  a  great  national  collection,  endowed  with  unique 
and  priceless  works  of  art,  with  that  of  a  fluctuating  peripatetic 
regime,  under  which  the  specimens  were  constantly  liable  to  be 
shuffled  about  and  removed,  would  have  been  obvious  to  the  least 
instructed  intelligence,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  was  so. 
The  collections  at  Marlborough  House,  and  afterwards  at  South 
Kensington,  nevertheless,  grew  so  rapidly  and  became  so  popular 
and  important,  that  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the  loan  and 
circulating  system,  which  from  the  first  it  had  been  proposed  to 
establish,  had  become  feasible  without  any  interference  with  settled 
collections.  This  undertaking  had  not  previously  been  even  foreshadowed 
in  any  other  country,  although  the  earliest  steps  had  been  taken 
some  years  before  its  realisation  was  made  possible  by  the  great  pro- 
gressive impulse  given  to  Industrial  Art  Masters  by  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  and  the  nation  owes  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Queen 
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and  the  Prince  Consort  the  principal  assistance  which  ensured  its 
practical  realisation. 

In  the  outcome,  it  was  determined  that  special  representative 
collections  should  be  formed  expressly  for  loan  and  circulation, 
accompanied  by  carefully  prepared  catalogues,  and  other  ample 
descriptive  matter  and  appliances.  Specimens  were  thus  especially 
set  apart  and  provided  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was  fully  understood  and 
settled  that  the  important  unique  treasures  of  the  museum  should  not 
be  drawn  upon.  Whenever  it  was  feasible  they  were  to  be  illustrated  or 
duplicated  by  casting  and  moulding  or  by  drawings  and  photographs, 
as  the  case  might  suggest,  but  they  were  never  to  be  removed  from 
their  resting-places  in  the  Central  Museum.  Here,  moreover,  the 
outside  loan  system  came  in  aid,  and  the  circulating  collection  was 
endowed  at  the  outset  with  an  important  and  precious  series  of  fine 
works  of  decorative  art  objects  from  the  abundant  art  treasures  of  the 
Crown  in  the  Eoyal  Palaces.1  From  the  first,  then,  mainly  with  the 
interests  and  requirements  of  provincial  institutions  in  view,  a 
system  was  organised  of  the  procurance  and  origination  of  reproduc- 
tions, not  only  of  the  notable  representative  specimens  in  the  museum' 
itself,  but  also  of  fine  works  in  the  principal  collections  of  the  con- 
tinent or  in  private  hands.  This  of  course  opened  a  vast  and  fertile 
field,  widening  indeed  from  day  to  day  by  the  rapid  advances  made 
in  the  practical  means  of  artistic  reproduction  by  the  infinite  new 
processes  of  photography  and  the  plastic  resources  of  electricity. 

The  all-essential  requisites  for  the  success  of  such  a  system  were 
evidently  the  individual  knowledge,  taste,  or  practised  judgment 
required  for  the  selection  of  the  works  of  art  to  be  reproduced  ;  for 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such  a  system  in  incapable  hands  would 
be  specially  liable  to  abuse.  Great  sums  of  money  might  indeed 
be  expended  in  the  reproduction  of  entirely  unsuitable  or  worthless 
works.  This  unfortunately  was  the  result  in  the  general  decadence 
and  confusion  which  at  a  certain  period  ensued  at  South  Kensington. 
Trajan's  column,  moulded  at  a  huge  cost  in  Eome,  its  lower  portion 
in  massive  plaster  re-erected  in  the  museum  and  entailing  a  lofty  glass 
roofed  court,  erected  over  it  at  a  huge  expense,  is  a  standing  evidence 
of  the  monstrous  perversion  which  even  the  most  wisely  conceived 
system  may  undergo  when  administered  by  aspiring  incapacity. 
The  system  in  question  nevertheless  is  essentially  an  invaluable  one. 
Conceived  and  put  in  operation  in  the  first  instance  at  South 
Kensington,  it  has  since  been  adopted  and  followed  in  almost  every 

1  These  objects,  many  of  which  were  of  great  pecuniary  value,  such  as  fine  old 
Sevres  porcelain  vases,  &c.,  remained  in  circulation  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
they  were  only  returned  again  to  their  places  in  the  royal  palaces  when  the  writer, 
•who  had  originally  selected  them,  became  their  official  supervisor  as  Her  Majesty'& 
Surveyor  of  Pictures,  and  when  the  dislocation  of  the  original  circulating  collection 
and  the  degeneration  of  the  entire  system  at  South  Kensington  threw  them  out  of 
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European  country,  and  it  must  be  said  in  most  cases  with  a  success*, 
and  economy  of  means  which  have,  in  the  long  run,  far  transcended 
the  corresponding  efforts  of  this  country. 

There  is,  then,  a  great  work  to  be  taken  in  hand  in  the  reform 
and  reorganisation  of  this  branch  of  the  South  Kensington  economy,, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  matters  which  should  be? 
entered  upon  by  any  new  administration. 

The  requirements  of  this  system  are  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
considered  in  the  matter  of  the  practical  appointment  of  spaces  and 
juxtaposition  of  collections  in  the  proposed  new  museum  buildings. 
In  its  nature  the  system  will  entail  continuous  growth  and  expansion, 
and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  adequate  and  fitting  accommoda- 
tion should  be  provided  for  it,  and  its  future  needs  kept  clearly  in  view- 
When  the  radical  change  of  system  took  place  at  South  Kensington, 
when  the  original  intelligence  which  had  inspired  these  arrangements, 
and  when  the  administration  of  secretaries  and  clerks  superseded 
that  of  competent  specialists,  naturally  all  barriers  and  reservations 
were  soon  broken  down,  and  one  of  the  first  evil  effects  was  felt  hi 
the  disorganisation  of  the  loan  and  circulation  system.     Then,  ai>d 
not  till  then,  it  became  the  rule  that  all  the  specimens  of  the  Central 
Museum,  no  matter  how  precious  and  fragile,  became  liable  to  be 
removed   from   their   accustomed   place    and    put    in    circulation. 
Under  this  regime,  whilst  the  world  at  large  might  be  deprived  for 
months  or  years  together  of  world-renowned  works  of  art  removed 
from  their  metropolitan  enshrinement,  the  provincial  recipients  were 
bewildered  rather  than  instructed  by  incoherent  collections,  selected 
without  method  and  conveying  no  definite  teaching.     A  return  in 
principle  and  in  its  main  lines  of  realisation  to  the  earlier  practice  in 
this  respect  is  imperative.    It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it  further : 
it  will  be  more  to  the  point  to  enlarge  on  one  or  two  matters  of  admini- 
strative detail.     The  recent  committee  examined  and  considered  the 
system  adopted  of  late  years  at  South  Kensington  of  seeking  outside 
advice  through  a  standing  committee  of  art  advisers.     They  fonnci 
that  a  salutary  and  advisable  rule  in  itself  had  in  practice  become  * 
mere  stalking-horse,  and  a  convenient  cloak  for  incapacity.     They 
recommended  the  discontinuance  of  that  body,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  recognised  the  utility  and  importance  of  some  such  apparatus, 
if  wisely  organised,  with  fully  defined  functions  and  powers.     It  is  m 
the  direction  now  under  consideration  that,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
some  such  organised  body  could  render  the  greatest  service  in  the 
art  administration  of  the  State,  and  he  feels  that  he  could  not  do 
better  service  to  a  cause  he  has  much  at  heart  than  to  indicate; 
although  in  a  disjointed  manner,  some  of  the  main  points  in  the 
matter  which  occur  to  him. 

The  utility  of  such  a  body  of  advisers  obviously  entirely  dependj 
on  the  competence  of  the  individual  members.     If,  as  heretofore^ 
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persons  of  rank  and  social  eminence,  mere  dilettante  connoisseurs  and 
collectors,  were  to  be  again  selected,  the  outcome  would  be  simply 
mischievous.  A  specially  informed  working  body  should  be  created ; 
it  should  be  mainly,  though  not  perhaps  entirely,  formed  from  the 
ranks  of  our  existing  art  institutions,  in  particular  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  younger  specialist  employes,  to  whom  the  opportu- 
nities for  personal  distinction  which  such  a  service  would  present, 
and  the  pecuniary  remuneration,  if  even  on  a  very  moderate  scale, 
would  be  an  object. 

Whether  chosen  from  within  or  without,  in  any  case  the 
members  of  such  a  commission  should  be  known  and  distinguished 
as  practical  workers  in  their  special  fields.  The  position  of  the 
Director,  as  head  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  regard  to  that 
committee,  should  be  well  denned  at  the  outset.  The  constitution 
and  practice  of  the  British  Museum  afford  analogies  which  have 
worked  well  in  practice,  and  have  at  all  events  shown  that  the  neces- 
sary controlling  powers  of  a  chief  officer  are  not  incompatible  with 
their  devolution  in  the  fullest  measure  to  specially  informed 
assistants. 

This  body  should  direct  and  regulate  the  purveyance  of  all 
works  of  art  and  reproductions  intended  for  loan  and  circulation  to 
provincial  or  colonial  public  institutions,  whether  specially  affiliated 
to  South  Kensington  or  otherwise.  It  should  have  the  power  to 
select  and  originate  all  copies  and  reproductions  of  works  of  art  of 
every  kind  and  in  every  vehicle  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  would  be 
well  that  its  members,  or  some  of  them,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
specially  commissioned  to  visit  and  report  on  the  foreign  museums 
and  galleries  and  other  repositories  of  works  desirable  to  be  copied 
or  reproduced.  It  should  originate  or  superintend  the  production  of 
illustrated  and  other  literary  works,  catalogues,  monographs,  &c. 

As  my  object  is  essentially  a  practical  one,  I  have  to  conclude 
this  paper  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  particular  matter  of  detail  to 
which  I  think  special  importance  attaches.  Photography  and  the 
various  processes  of  automatic  engraving  have  in  late  years  so 
greatly  facilitated  the  production  of  illustrated  art  publications  that 
an  entirely  new  era  has  set  in  in  this  respect.  In  this  matter  much 
greater  activity  is  being  shown  on  the  continent  than  in  this  country. 
Magnificent  illustrated  works  of  the  highest  interest  and  utility  in 
every  branch  of  art  are  now  being  currently  issued  in  France  and 
Germany  which  as  yet  have  completely  dwarfed  all  similar  under- 
takings in  England. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  new  Commission  should 
be  expected  and  authorised  to  initiate  and  carry  out  beneficial  under- 
takings of  this  nature ;  but  in  the  meantime  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  art  librarian  at  South  Kensington — whose  operations  the  new 
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Commission  would  of  course  take  cognisance  of — should  be  to  purvey 
such  illustrated  works,  photographs,  and  cognate  matter  for  loan  and 
circulation.  Probably  as  much  real  educational  influence  would  ensue 
from  the  comparatively  easy  and  economical  purveyance  of  such 
matter  as  from  the  costly  and  difficult  circulation  of  the  actual 
specimens  illustrated.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  works  of  art  the 
full  value  and  nature  of  which  can  only  be  estimated  and  understood 
by  actual  inspection  of  the  specimens  themselves.  In  those  cases 
duplicate  examples  kept  especially  for  circulation  could  in  most 
instances  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  the 
great  mass  of  such  miscellaneous  works  of  art  as  have  hitherto  at 
vast  cost  been  sent  about  the  country  from  South  Kensington, 
engraved  illustrations  and  photographs  would  have  been  in  reality  as 
aseful  and  instructive. 

J.  C.  EOBINSON. 
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THE  LONDON   WATER  SUPPLY 


THE  future  supply  and  control  of  water  for  London  is  the  gravest 
question  which  has  ever  been  entertained  by  any  municipality.  The 
great  majority  of  ratepayers,  through  their  representatives,  have  long 
urged  the  necessity  for  purchasing  the  existing  Companies  and  for 
obtaining  a  fresh  supply  of  pure  water  from  Wales,  but  they  have 
encountered  opposition  and  delay  from  the  Government  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  has  paralysed  their  action  and  has  seemed  to 
render  success  almost  hopeless.  The  drought  of  the  past  autumn,  how- 
ever, the  deprivation  to  a  population  of  1  \  millions  in  the  East  of  London 
of  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  nearly  three  months,  and  the  dangerously 
low  point  to  which  the  Thames  was  reduced  during  the  same  period,, 
have  succeeded  in  doing  what  the  repeated  demands  of  the  majority 
of  the  London  Council,  and  the  warnings  of  its  able  engineer,  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie,  failed  to  do.  They  have  roused  public  opinion  to- 
the  necessity  for  immediate  action ;  they  have  converted  the  minority 
of  the  Council  to  the  views  of  the  majority  to  the  extent  that  though 
there  may  still  be  differences  as  to  what  should  be  the  constitution  of 
the  authority  in  whom  the  water  supply  in  the  future  is  to  be  vested, 
and  by  whom  it  is  to  be  controlled,  there  is  practical  unanimity  as  to 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  out  the  existing  Water  Companies,  and 
actual  unanimity  as  to  the  scheme  for  obtaining  a  supplementary 
supply  from  Wales.  These  two  propositions  of  purchase  and  the  Welsh 
supply  virtually  hang  together,  for  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
purchase  is  to  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  bringing 
a  fresh  supply  of  water  from  Wales,  and  the  Welsh  scheme  neces- 
sarily involves  the  previous  purchase  of  the  Water  Companies ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Parliament  will  ever  allow  such  a 
scheme  to  be  carried  out  by  any  combination  of  the  eight  existing 
Water  Companies. 

Indeed,  when  the  Welsh  scheme  was  first  seriously  propounded  by 
the  London  Council,  the  Companies  at  once  perceived  that  it  threatened 
their  very  existence,  and  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  thwart 
and  prevent  it.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  largely  due  to  their 
influence  that  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  in  1892,  when  appointing 
a  Royal  Commission  on  the  water  supply  of  London,  with  Lord 
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Balfour  of  Burleigh  at  its  head,  limited  it  to  the  question  whether 
the  existing  sources  of  supply  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Lea 
could  be  made  available  for  the  future  wants  of  London,  and  did  not 
include  the  question  whether  a  better  supply  could  be  obtained  from 
Wales.  The  eight  Companies  appeared  before  this  Commission,  and 
used  all  their  efforts  to  minimise  the  future  requirements  of  London 
and  to  magnify  their  own  supplies,  present  and  future,  from  these 
two  rivers  and  from  their  wells  in  Kent,  Herts  and  Essex. 

Estimating  the  population  of  London  and  its  suburbs  in  1931  at 
8^  millions,  and  the  average  consumption  of  water  at  the  very  low 
rate  of  29  gallons  per  head,  they  arrived  at  a  total  requirement  of 
253  million  gallons  per  diem.  They  stated  that  their  available 
supplies  of  water  were  294  million  gallons  per  diem,  leaving  a  large 
surplus  by  the  year  1931.  It  is  difficult  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
experience,  and  by  the  statements  which  the  Companies  have  since 
made,  to  believe  that  these  estimates  can  have  been  made  with  any 
other  object  than  to  mislead  the  Commission.  The  Commission  did 
not  take  the  Companies'  estimate  either  for  the  population  in  1931 
or  for  the  then  average  consumption  of  water  per  head.  They  esti- 
mated the  population  of  the  London  districts  by  1931  at  11,191,000. 
They  put  the  consumption  of  water  per  head  at  35  gallons  per  diem, 
and  arrived  therefore  at  a  total  consumption  per  diem  of  415,200,000 
gallons.  They  adopted,  however,  the  Companies'  view  of  their  avail- 
able resources,  and  they  considered  that  this  might  be  added  to  by 
a  further  supply  from  the  Thames,  making  a  total  supply  from  this 
river  of  300  million  gallons  per  diem  in  lieu  of  the  then  authorised 
amount  of  130  million  gallons.  They  thus  arrived  at  a  total  supply  of 
420  million  gallons  per  diem.  The  Companies,  when  they  found  that 
their  estimates  of  the  future  wants  of  London  were  not  accepted  by 
the  Commission,  put  forward  a  scheme  for  supplying  300  million 
gallons  a  day  from  the  Thames  by  means  of  reservoirs  at  Stainef 
in  lieu  of  the  present  supply  of  130  million  gallons. 

Messrs.  Hunter  and  Fraser,  on  behalf  of  the  Water  Companies, 
propounded  a  scheme  involving  the  storage  of  17,500  million  gallons, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  an  average  of  300  million  gallons  of 
water  would  be  taken  from  the  Thames,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  there  should  be  a  minimum  flow  of  water  over  Teddington  Weir, 
after  providing  for  the  Water  Companies,  of  200  million  gallons, 
and  subject  also  to  the  further  condition  that  no  water  should  be 
taken  from  the  river  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  any  flood.  This 
scheme  received  the  approval  and  support  of  the  distinguished 
experts  Mr.  Hawkesley  and  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell.  The  Balfour 
Commission  recommended  it  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

Broadly  speaking,  and  without  committing  ourselves  to  details,  we  may  say 
that  the  conception  of  this  Staines  scheme  of  storage  commends  itself  to  us  as  the 
best  which  has  been  suggested.  It  can  be  carried  out  by  stages  as  the  demand  for 
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water  grows,  and  can  be  delayed  or  stopped  entirely  as  circumstances  may  dictate 
in  the  future.  ... 

"We  think  that  regulations  could  be  framed  under  which  the  quantity  we  sug- 
gest could  be  taken,  not  only  without  reducing  the  flow  of  the  river  on  the  rare 
occasions  of  exceptional  drought  to  the  present  minimum,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  that  the  volume  of  water  left  in  the  river  at  these  times  would  be  substan- 
tially greater  than  it  is  under  existing  conditions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commission  did  not  go  further 
into  the  detail  of  this  scheme,  and  examine  how  far  it  could  secure 
the  minimum  flow  of  200  million  gallons  per  diem  in  the  river,  on  the 
scale  proposed,  or  what  would  be  the  real  requirement  and  cost  of 
reservoirs  for  this  purpose.  They  took  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  the 
alternative  scheme  of  bringing  water  from  Wales,  and  made  no  cal- 
culation of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  two  schemes.  It  will  be  shown 
later  how  completely  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has  broken  down  this 
reservoir  scheme,  and  how  dangerous  he  has  shown  it  to  be  as  regards 
the  flow  of  the  river,  if  carried  out  to  the  extent  recommended. 

The  London  Council  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  this  per- 
functory report.  In  1895  it  introduced  Bills  in  Parliament  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Companies  as  a  preliminary  to  promoting  a  scheme 
for  bringing  water  from  Wales,  in  substitution  for  the  Staines  Eeservoir 
scheme.  These  Bills  were  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  where  they  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Water  Companies.  The  discussions  there 
turned  mainly  upon  the  form  of  the  arbitration  clause  under  which 
the  purchase  would  be  effected  in  the  event  of  agreement  not  being 
arrived  at.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bills  would  have 
passed  through  committee  and  have  become  law,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  defeat  of  the  then  Government  occurred,  pending  the  in- 
quiry, and  that  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved.  In  1896, 
when  the  Council  reintroduced  their  Bills,  Mr.  Chaplin  moved  their 
rejection,  stating  that  the  Government  would  itself  introduce  a  mea- 
sure dealing  with  the  water  question.  His  motion  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  The  Bill  of  the  Government  for  forming  a  Water 
Trust  composed  of  representatives  of  the  London  Council  and  of  other 
authorities  outside  London,  with  certain  vague  suggestions  of  ulti- 
mate purchase,  was  introduced  by  Lord  James  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
and  passed  that  body ;  but  it  gave  no  satisfaction  in  any  quarter,  it  was 
opposed  equally  by  the  Council  and  by  all  the  outside  authorities, 
and  it  died  a  natural  death  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  instance  of 
its  author,  Mr.  Chaplin.  In  the  following  year  (1897)  the  Council 
again  introduced  their  Bills,  and  again  were  defeated  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  Government.  On  this  occasion  a  promise 
was  held  out  of  another  Eoyal  Commission  to  consider  certain  parts 
mainly  financial,  of  the  question.  In  the  same  year  the  Commission 
presided  over  by  Lord  Llandaff  was  appointed,  and  has  since  been 
prosecuting  its  inquiry  in  a  leisurely  manner. 
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Meanwhile  other  important  events  were  occurring  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  East  of  London.  The  Water  Companies,  having  succeeded  in 
misleading  the  Balfour  Commission  as  to  their  existing  and  future 
supplies,  and  as  to  the  Stain  es  scheme,  proceeded  upon  the  old  plan 
of  coming  separately  before  Parliament  with  schemes  for  raising  fresh 
capital  for  new  works  and  new  reservoirs,  and  for  new  powers  to  take 
water  from  the  Thames,  in  such  a  way  that  no  general  view  could  pos- 
sibly be  taken  by  the  Committees  to  whom  these  Bills  were  referred. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  propose  to  Parliament  a 
joint  scheme  for  dealing  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  the  future 
necessities  for  London,  on  the  basis  of  the  Staines  Keservoir  scheme, 
propounded  on  their  behalf  to  the  Balfour  Commission,  not  neces- 
sarily involving  the  construction  at  once  of  all  the  reservoirs  required 
by  the  year  1931,  but  acquiring  the  land  for  them,  and  empowering 
the  construction  from  time  to  time,  as  they  might  be  wanted,  of 
additional  reservoirs.  Such  a  scheme  would  have  doubtless  secured 
a  minimum  flow  of  200  million  gallons  per  diem  for  the  Thames,  and 
a  minimum  flow  of  some  kind  for  the  Elver  Lea.  No  such  general 
scheme,  however,  was  proposed.  The  Companies  singly,  with  an  ex- 
ception later  referred  to,  came  before  Parliament  for  further  powers ; 
and  having  minimized  their  requirements  and  magnified  their  resources 
before  the  Balfour  Commission,  when  they  desired  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  resort  to  Wales,  they  now  adopted  exactly  the  opposite 
tactics.  They  magnified  the  demands  on  them,  and  minimized  their 
resources,  in  order  to  get  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  their  separate 
schemes.  For  instance,  the  South wark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  when 
giving  evidence  before  the  Balfour  Commission  in  1893,  stated  that 
the  supply  required  from  them  by  the  year  1931  would  be  30,306,000 
gallons.  In  1896,  three  years  later,  they  came  before  Parliament 
and  stated  that  they  would  require  by  the  same  year,  1931,  an  average 
of  63,360,000  gallons  a  day,  or  a  maximum  in  the  summer  months  of 
69,600,000,  or  more  than  double  their  former  estimate.  The  New 
Kiver  Company,  in  1893,  estimated  their  requirements  in  1931  at 
47^  million  gallons.  In  1896,  they  stated  that  in  1915,  or  16  years 
short  of  1931,  they  would  need  80  million  gallons  a  day,  and  88,151,000 
gallons  in  the  month  of  maximum  summer  consumption.  Other 
Companies  followed  on  the  same  line,  with  the  result  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  requirements,  as  compared  with  their  past  demands,  when 
counted  up,  appeared  to  be  as  follows  : 

Gala. 

(1)  Actual  daily  average  supply  of  the  eight  Companies  in 

1891 171,000,000 

(2}  Supply  required  by  1931  as  estimated  by  the  Water  Com- 
panies before  the  Balfour  Commission  in  1893  .  .  253,529,000 

(3)  Supply  required  by  1931  as  estimated  by  the  same  Com- 
panies in  evidence  before  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1895-7 654,507,000 
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In  other  words  their  estimates  of  future  requirements  were  more 
than  doubled,  and  were  120  million  gallons  above  the  amount  arrived 
at  even  by  the  Balfour  Commission.  They  further  put  their 
immediate  requirements  in  the  next  five  or  six  years  at  a  higher  rate 
than,  when  before  the  Balfour  Commission,  they  had  estimated  their 
(requirements  in  1931. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  extraordinary  differences  of 
estimates  of  wants,  immediate  and  future,  at  such  short  intervals  of 
'time,  with  any  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Companies.  The 
greater  their  wants  in  the  future,  the  more  important  that  they 
should  present  a  definite  scheme  of  supply  common  to  all  of  them, 
to  which  all  should  contribute  and  from  which  all  should  receive 
benefit,  and  which  would  secure  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
scheme  of  their  engineers,  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Fraser.  The 
Companies  may  perhaps  have  attempted  to  come  to  some  common 
agreement,  but  if  so  they  failed.  Three  of  them,  however — the  New 
River,  the  Grand  Junction  and  the  West  Middlesex  Companies — 
combined  together  for  a  partial  adoption  of  the  Staines  Eeservoir 
•scheme.  They  obtained  power  from  Parliament,  in  1897,  through  a 
joint  committee,  to  take  an  additional  quantity  of  water  from  the 
Thames  to  average  35  million  gallons  a  day,  when  reservoirs  are 
-constructed,  according  to  deposited  plans,  to  hold  2,500  million 
gallons,  and  subject  to  the  condition  that  water  is  only  to  be  taken 
from  the  river  when  there  is  a  flow  over  Bell  Weir  of  more  than  265 
million  gallons ;  and  similarly  the  South  wark  and  Yauxhall  Com- 
pany obtained  power  to  take  an  additional  average  of  20  million 
gallons  per  diem  from  the  Thames,  when  there  is  a  flow  over  the 
•weir  of  more  than  285  million  gallons.  But  neither  of  these  Acts 
secures  that  there  shall  be  at  all  times  a  minimum  flow  at  Teddington 
Weir  after  supplying  the  wants  of  all  the  Water  Companies.  The 
conditions  do  not  affect  the  previously  authorised  supply  of  these 
three  Companies,  nor  the  supplies  of  other  Companies,  and  in  a 
year  like  the  present,  when  the  average  flow  of  the  Thames  for 
August  was  reduced  to  140  million  gallons  per  diem,  and  for  Sep- 
tember to  77  million  gallons  per  diem,  a  most  dangerously  low  point, 
there  would  be  no  provision  whatever  for  a  better  minimum  flow. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  illustrate  better  the  defects  of  the  present 
piecemeal  system  of  water  legislation. 

Meanwhile  disaster  after  disaster  has  accumulated  on  the 
people  in  the  East  of  London,  as  the  result  of  the  present  system, 
under  which  the  eight  Companies  have  been  allowed  to  parcel  out 
London  and  its  suburbs  among  them,  quite  regardless  of  whether  all  of 
them  can  adequately  perform  their  obligations  of  providing  water. 

In  the  winter  of  1894-5,  the  water  consumers  were  deprived  of 
their  proper  supply  of  water  for  many  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the 
-severe  frost.  FroTn  subsequent  inquiry  made  by  General  Scott,  on  behalf 
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of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  became  apparent  that  the  freezing 
of  the  water  in  the  mains  and  pipes  of  the  Company  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  their  mains  and  pipes  were  laid  down 
at  too  shallow  a  depth  below  the  surface — at  a  less  depth  than  was 
prescribed  by  law. 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  there  was  another  water  famine 
in  the  East  of  London,  lasting  for  several  weeks.  With  the  full 
statistics  we  now  have  of  the  water  pumped  into  their  mains  by  this 
Company  before,  during,  and  after  this  period  of  deficiency,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  caused,  not  by  drought  and  want 
of  water,  but  by  the  fact  that  there  was  leakage  in  the  mains  and 
pipes  of  the  Company,  owing  to  the  fractures  of  the  previous  winter, 
and  that  the  water  pumped  into  the  mains  did  not  reach  the  con- 
sumers. 

In  1896  there  was  another  water  famine  of  short  duration,  and  in 
1898  occurred  the  fourth  famine,  which  has  already  lasted  for  three 
months.  The  proximate  cause  of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  the  pro- 
longed drought,  which  reduced  the  flow  of  the  Lea,  after  supplying  the 
preferential  claim  of  the  New  Kiver,  to  a  very  low  point.  In  1897, 
however,  the  Company,  in  view  of  its  difficulties  in  1895  and  1896,  had 
obtained  power  from  Parliament  to  make  connections  with  other  com- 
panies, and  also  to  lay  down  a  new  main,  connecting  its  reservoirs  with 
the  Hanworth  beds,  from  which  they  expected  to  obtain  3  million  gallons 
per  diem.  With  unaccountable  and  almost  criminal  neglect,  however, 
they  did  not  begin  to  make  these  connections  or  their  new  main  until 
the  emergency  had  overtaken  them,  although  it  must  have  been  cer- 
tain, from  the  very  low  rainfall  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea,  and  the  very 
reduced  flow  of  the  Lea,  all  through  the  previous  winter  and  spring, 
that  there  must  and  would  be  grave  difficulties  of  supply  in  the 
autumn.  Had  the  connections  which  they  have  since  formed  with  the 
New  River  and  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Companies,  and  indirectly 
with  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  from  whom  they  have  lately  been 
getting  14  million  gallons  of  water  daily,  been  effected  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  by  the  time  their  reservoirs  began  to  be  depleted,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  there  would  have  been  no  deficiency,  and  the  daily  supply  of 
water  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  avoid  the  famine.  What 
was  the  reason  for  the  delay  and  the  neglect  of  the  Company  we 
have  yet  to  learn.  Meanwhile,  throughout  these  four  years  of 
deficiency  and  want,  when  these  consumers  have  been  suffering 
so  much,  the  Company  has  continued  to  levy  full  water  rates  on  the 
householders  for  water  which  they  did  not  supply,  and  have  main- 
tained their  dividend  of  about  8  per  cent.,  with  a  reduction  of  £  per 
cent,  in  the  last  half-year,  but  apparently  with  an  increased  reserve. 
The  whole  burden  therefore  has  fallen  on  the  consumers,  and  not  on 
the  delinquent  Company.  The  experience  of  these  four  years  has  in  fact 
supplied  an  object  lesson  for  the  whole  of  London  of  the  result  of 
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leaving  the  supply  of  water  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  It 
has  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  not  safe  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health  and  convenience  to  leave  the  water  consumers  any  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  the  East  London  Company. 

The  confident  statements  of  the  Company  to  the  Balfour  Com- 
mission have  also  been  conclusively  disproved.  Their  engineer 
stated  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  under  no  possible  set  of  circum- 
stances which  could  be  expected  would  the  supply  from  the  Lea  to  his 
Company,  after  supplying  the  New  Eiver  Company,  ever  fall  short 
of  20  million  gallons  per  diem,  and  that  this  might  be  raised  to  an 
average  of  30  million  gallons  by  means  of  reservoirs.  In  fact,  for 
almost  two  months  in  the  present  year  the  supply  of  the  river  fell  to 
almost  zero,  and  no  increase  of  reservoirs  would  have  made  any 
substantial  difference,  for  the  total  surplus  flow  of  the  Lea  from  the 
end  of  September  1897  to  July  1898,  after  providing  5£  millions  for 
the  navigation  and  22  millions  for  the  New  River,  was  not  more  than 
enough  to  fill  the  existing  reservoirs  of  the  East  London  Company. 
During  the  present  autumn  also  the  required  supply  of  5^  million 
gallons  a  day  has  not  been  given  to  the  navigation.  Tidal  water,  con- 
taminated with  sewage,  has  been  pumped  into  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Lea  to  supply  the  place  of  the  pure  water  contemplated  by 
the  Conservancy  Act,  with  the  result  that  the  condition  of  the  river 
has  been  most  deplorable.  It  enables  us  to  form  a  good  forecast 
of  what  the  Thames  will  be  reduced  to  if  a  sufficient  minimum  flow 
be  not  secured  to  it. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has  made  careful  and  elaborate 
investigations  as  to  the  result  and  cost  of  the  Staines  Reservoir 
scheme,  on  the  supposition  that  an  average  of  300  million  gallons  of 
water  per  diem  are  to  be  provided  for  the  Water  Companies,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  a  minimum  daily  flow  of  200  million  gallons  is 
to  be  secured  to  the  river.  He  has  shown  that  in  the  years  1885, 1887, 
1893  and  1896,  years  of  small  rainfall,  the  average  number  of  days 
on  which  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  would  be  reduced  to  200 
million  gallons  per  diem  was  only  20;  this  would  be  increased  to  149 
by  the  Staines  Reservoir  scheme.  To  maintain  this  supply,  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  a  minimum  flow  of  200  million  gallons,  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  has  shown  that  reservoirs  would  be  required  with  a 
total  capacity  of  28,000  million  gallons,  and  a  net  capacity  of  20,000, 
after  making  allowance  for  cleansing,  evaporation  and  bottom  sedi- 
ment of  water  unfit  for  use,  and  he  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
these  reservoirs  with  the  capitalised  cost  of  pumping  into  and 
out  of  them,  would  be  not  less  than  15,589,000^.  To  this  a  very 
large  addition  must  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  autumn,  when  the  natural  flow  of  the  Thames  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  when  a  further  reserve  has  been  proved  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the  River  Lea. 
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In  the  view  of  the  Council's  engineer,  200  million  gallons  is  too 
small  a  requirement  for  the  minimum  daily  flow  of  the  Thames.  When 
the  water  supplied  to  the  Water  Companies  is  increased  to  300  million 
gallons  per  diem,  there  will  be  an  increase  in^the  same  proportion  of 
sewage  water  pouring  into  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river ;  and  unless 
the  daily  volume  of  the  Thames  is  maintained  at  a  point  when  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  drive  this  sewage  out  to  sea,  it  will  oscillate  to  and  fro 
in  the  tideway  of  the  river,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  and  other 
interests  of  London.  In  this  view  he  contends  with  great  force  that  the 
minimum  flow  should  not  be  less  than  250  million  gallons  per  diem. 
This  would  necessitate  a  very  great  increase  in  the  capacity  and 'cost 
of  the  reservoirs. 

For  this  gigantic  operation  in  reservoirs  at  enormous  expense 
we  should  obtain  a  supply  which,  added  to  the  estimated  supply 
from  the  Eiver  Lea,  and  the  wells  in  Kent,  Herts,  and  Essex,  would 
amount  to  420  million  gallons  per]  diem,  a  quantity  deficient, 
according  to  the  recent  admissions  of  the  Water  Companies  them- 
selves, by  130  million  gallons  to  meet  the  requirements  of  London 
in  the  year  1931.  It  would  be  necessary  then^to  supplement  the  reser- 
voir scheme  in  a  very  few  years  by  a  further  supply,  which  could 
only  be  found  in  Wales. 

Sir  Alexander  Binnie  has  further  shown  by  careful  estimates  that 
the  scheme  of  acquiring  a  supply  of  200  million  gallons  a  day  from 
Wales  will  cost  16,596,000?.  This  can  be  carried  out  by  instalments, 
of  which  the  first,  of  120  million  gallons,  will  cost  10,034,000?.  This 
compares  with  a  cost  of  11,500,000?.  for  obtaining  115  million  gallons 
from  reservoirs — the  difference  between  the  300  million  gallons  and 
the  quantity  already  authorised  of  185  million  gallons. 

The  present  position  is,  then,  as  follows :  the  consumption  of  water 
is  at  the  rate  of  35  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  and  the  total  quantity 
required  is  an  average  of  197  million  gallons  per  diem,  with  a  maxi- 
mum demand  during  the  summer  months  of  230  million  gallons. 
The  present  authorised  supplies  from  the  Thames  and  Lea  and  from 
wells  cannot  be  depended  on  for  more  than  300  million  gaDons.  This 
includes  185^  million  gallons  from  the  Thames,  of  which  55  million 
gallons  have  been  authorised  by  recent  legislation. 

In  order  to  secure  this  supply  from  the  Thames,  and  to  maintain 
a  minimum  flow  of  200  million  gallons  a  day,  an  expenditure  of 
4,700,000?.  must  be  incurred  in  reservoirs  and  pumping.  The  supply 
thus  obtained  will  certainly  not  meet  the  further  requirements  of 
London  for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years.  No  time,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  lost  in  commencing  whatever  works  are  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  wants  of  London  at  the  end  of  this  period.  On  the  evidence,  then, 
of  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  confirmed  as  it  has  been  by  the  report  of  Sir  B. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Deacon,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  these 
further  supplies  must  be  obtained  from  Wales.  The  cost  of  obtaining 
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the  further  supply  of  114  million-  gallons  per  diem  will  be  less  under 
the  Welsh  scheme  than  under  the  extended  reservoir  scheme ;  while 
for  yet  further  supplies  which  may  be  required  in  the  more  remote 
future  the  Welsh  scheme  will  be  far  less  expensive  than  the  reservoir 
scheme,  which  becomes  more  and  more  impracticable  and  expensive 
as  the  quantity  of  water  required  becomes  greater. 

The  Council,  in  view  of  these  facts  and  conclusions,  has  given 
notices  for  Bills  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  on  the  one  hand  to 
purchase  by  agreement,  or  by  compulsion,  the  existing  Water  Com- 
panies, and  on  the  other  to  carry  out  a  scheme  for  bringing  water  from 
the  sources  of  the  Wye  and  Yrfon  in  Wales.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  two  main  arguments  converge  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion, 
and  that  both  of  them  have  been  enormously  reinforced  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  autumn  :  the  one,  that  it  is  not  safe,  in  the  interest 
of  the  health  and  other  interests  of  the  public,  to  leave  the  water 
supply  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs  in  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies, whose  financial  interests  are  the  first  and  main  consideration 
to  them.  The  argument  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  East 
of  London  during  the  past  four  years.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
it  is  that  the  sufferings  of  the  people  during  the  water  famines  of 
these  years  have  been  solely  due  to  the  want  of  unity  in  the 
supply  of  water  to  London ;  for  while  the  East  of  London  has  suffered, 
the  rest  of  London  has  had  enough  water  and  to  spare.  It  admits  of 
no  doubt  whatever  that  if  in  1 895  the  purchase  Bills  of  the  County 
Council  had  passed  through  Parliament,  there  would  have  been  no 
water  famine  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  none  in  the  year  1896,  and 
none  in  the  current  year.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  the  Council  could  and  would  have  formed  sufficient 
connections  between  the  different  systems  in  different  parts  of 
London,  and  all  fear  of  a  water  famine  in  the  East  of  London  or 
elsewhere  would  have  been  averted. 

The  other,  and  in  some  respects  more  serious  and  permanent  line 
of  argument,  is  that  in  the  near  future  the  available  resources  of  the 
Thames  and  Lea  will  be  completely  exhausted,  and  that  with  a  view  to 
supplies  for  ten  or  twelve  years  hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
bring  water  from  Wales  to  supplement  them ;  that  the  work  of 
carrying  out  a  great  Welsh  scheme  can  only  be  carried  out  by  the 
London  Council ;  and  that  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  neces- 
sarily involves  the  purchase  of  the  Companies  by  the  same  authority. 

The  case  of  the  Council  on  both  of  these  lines  could  not  possibly 
be  stronger.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  dilatory  obstructions  to  the 
Council's  demands  by  the  appointment  of  the  unfortunate  Balfour 
Commission  and  the  more  recent  Commission  now  sitting  have  not 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Water  Companies.  The  delay  has  only 
had  the  effect  of  showing  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  absolute 
necessity  for  purchase  of  the  Companies  and  for  bringing  water  from 
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Wales.  It  has  shown  also,  in  the  most  glaring  manner,  the  defects 
of  the  Water  Companies,  the  grave  responsibilities  and  obligations 
which  are  cast  upon  them,  and  how  impossible  it  will  be  for  them  to 
fulfil  these  obligations  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  present  dividends. 

They  would  have  obtained  in  1895  far  better  terms  by  negotia- 
tion or  by  arbitration  than  they  can  now  hope  to  secure,  or  than 
any  arbitration  will  give  them  after  the  experience  of  the  last  four 
years. 

It  is  clear  that  large  deductions  must  be  made  from  the  Stock 
Exchange  values  of  the  shares.  The  Council  has  a  right  to  insist 
that  in  estimating  the  value  of  these  shares  regard  shall  be  had  to 
the  condition  of  the  works  of  the  Companies ;  to  the  question  whether 
their  mains  and  pipes  are  in  sound  condition,  and  are  laid  at 
sufficient  depth ;  whether  their  capital  should  not  be  written  down, 
as  it  was  in  1852,  in  respect  of  dead  capital,  of  capital  expended  in 
works  which  have  been  superseded  and  rendered  useless  by  other  and 
new  works ;  whether  they  are  sufficiently  provided  with  reservoirs  and 
filter  beds  to  meet  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  purity  now  required ; 
whether  in  respect  of  their  present  authorised  supply  from  the  Thames 
in  excess  of  their  actual  supply,  a  further  expenditure  is  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  a  minimum  flow  of  the  river  to  be  maintained  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  public  of  London ;  and  lastly  what  further 
expenditure,  either  by  a  Welsh  scheme  or  by  extension  of  the  Staines 
Reservoir  scheme,  is  immediately  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  public  and  to  earn  the  dividends  which, 
with  ruinous  disregard  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  were  held  out  to 
them.  All  these  questions  must  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the 
price  of  these  Companies,  and  will,  it  may  be  confidently  expected, 
result  in  a  reduction  of  value  as  compared  with  the  existing  Stock 
Exchange  quotations. 

London  also  has  a  right  to  expect  that  in  advancing  capital  raised 
on  its  own  credit  at  a  low  rate  for  the  purchase  of  these  Companies,  it 
shall  at  all  events  reap  the  benefit  of  the  difference  between  this 
rate  and  that  at  which  capital  can  be  obtained  by  the  Companies. 

Unfortunately  the  Water  Companies  came  into  existence  in  days 
when  there  was  little  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
when  it  was  not  contemplated  that  a  public  authority  would  ever 
desire  to  obtain  control  of  the  water  supply.  The  Companies  were 
authorised  to  compete  with  one  another,  and  it  was  believed  that  a 
healthy  competition  between  them  would  result  in  lowering  water 
rates  and  in  reducing  profits.  It  was  evidently  considered  impossible 
that  anything  like  10  per  cent.,  the  maximum  dividend  authorised, 
would  ever  be  reached.  The  Companies,  however,  at  an  early  date, 
baulked  the  intentions  of  Parliament  by  coming  to  terms  among 
themselves,  and  by  dividing  London  into  districts  and  establishing 
monopolies  within  these  districts.  This,  by  relieving  them  of  competi- 
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tion,  enabled  them  to  levy  the  maximum  charges,  with  the  result  that 
many  of  them  have  of  late  years  paid  their  maximum  dividends  of  10 
per  cent.,  and  thenceforward  have  had  no  inducement  to  economy  of 
management. 

The  total  actual  capital  of  the  Companies  raised  and  expended  on 
the  works  has  been  about  16,000,000^.,  of  which  about  10,000,000/. 
was  raised  as  share  capital,  and  6,000,000^.  by  debentures  and  prefer- 
ence shares  with  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  The  market  value  of  the 
shares  at  the  Stock  Exchange  prices  was  a  few  months  ago  30,883,000^., 
and  of  the  Debenture  stock  and  preference  shares,  8,730,000^.,  making 
a  total  of  39,613,000^.  It  must  appear  to  most  people  very  unjust  to 
the  London  ratepayers  that  for  all  time  to  come  they  should  be 
saddled  with  a  charge  for  the  right  of  supplying  themselves  with 
water  more  than  three  times  greater  than  the  share  capital  actually 
raised  and  expended  on  the  works  for  the  purpose. 

If,  however,  it  is  made  clear  that  in  order  to  enable  the  Com- 
panies to  obtain  their  existing  authorised  supply  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  flow  of  the  Thames  of  200  million 
gallons  per  day,  essential  to  the  health  and  other  interests  of  the 
metropolis,  many  more  millions  must  be  expended  on  reservoirs,  filter 
beds,  and  pumping  arrangements,  and  if  it  is  also  certain  that  im- 
mediate steps  must  betaken  to  expend  over  11,000,000^.,  spread  over 
ten  or  twelve  years,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  prospective  and  certain 
wants  of  London  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  that  this  expenditure 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Water  Companies  if  they  are  to 
remain  in  possession  of  their  works,  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  their  concerns,  and 
must  result  in  a  considerable  reduction  on  the  present  Stock  Exchange 
value  of  the  shares,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  the  false  impression 
that  10  per  cent,  will  always  with  certainty  be  payable  out  of  their 
profits. 

Subject  to  these  considerations,  it  may  confidently  be  expected 
that  the  purchase  of  the  Companies'  interest,  the  completion  of  any 
works  necessary  to  put  them  in  a  proper  condition,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Welsh  scheme,  can  and  will  be  effected  without  any  new 
burthen  to  the  ratepayers,  and  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  London 
will  realise  its  just  demands,  and  will  come  into  possession  of  the 
heritage  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have  been  dispossessed,  the 
supply  of  its  own  water. 

Gr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE. 
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FRENCH   VIEWS   OF  AN  ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY 

I 

BIRDS   OF   PASSAGE 

BALLADS  tell,  romantically  blending  fiction  and  fact,  how  two  '  Clerks 
of  Oxenford '  in  Scotland  went  to  the  University  of  Paris,  and  were 
there  summarily  executed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City. 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas,  when  nights  are  long  and  mirk. 

Neither  historian  nor  minstrel  has  recorded  whether  at  Oxenford 
in  England  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  or  its  fighting  'prentices,  took  any 
toll  of  blood  from  the  clerks  of  Paris  within  its  walls.  It  may  be 
that  the  foreign  students  in  the  University  stood  aside  from  those 
battles  of  Town  and  Gown,  the  sports  of  the  mediaeval  undergraduate, 
did  not  practise  archery  on  the  persons  of  the  citizens  from  the  tower 
of  Carfax — unbecomingly  lowered  in  consequence  of  such  archery — 
nor  exchange  bloody  knocks  with  them  in  the  narrow  streets  about 
St.  Mary's.  Yet  we  know  that  these  cosmopolitan  students  were 
there  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Dante  came 
to  Oxford.  Much  later  Erasmus  found  his  way  thither,  and  did  not 
wish  to  leave,  even  for  Italy,  its  good  Greek,  good  company,  and 
good  patrons.  Then  was  the  golden  moment  of  European  learning, 
and  immediately  there  followed  the  disruption  of  its  imperium 
in  imperrio.  Oxford,  in  her  green  sequestered  corner  of  the 
world,  sat  down  in  solitude,  forgetting  and  forgotten  of  her  sister 
universities  across  the  sea:  her  long  slumber  in  the  eighteenth 
century  unrebuked,  equally  unnoticed  the  stir  of  her  awakening, 
the  clamour  of  the  religious  and  educational  wars  in  the  nineteenth. 
To  this  loneliness  of  hers  may  be  attributed  something  of  her 
individuality;  more  to  the  laying  of  her  foundations  by  private 
benefactors;  most  of  all,  doubtless,  to  our  national  characteristics. 
We  are  too  used  to  these  things,  to  our  national  characteristics  and  our 
Oxford,  to  see  anything  singular  in  either.  So  when  our  neighbours, 
hardily  venturing  across  the  Channel,  discovered  us,  they  also  dis- 
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covered  something  for  us.  This  discovery  is  very  recent.  M.  Tainey 
it  is  true,  came  here  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  wrote  a  book  about 
us  which  we  found  interesting.  His  Parisian  audience,  I  imagine, 
listened  to  him  with  polite  and  respectful  attention,  as  it  is  their 
good  habit  to  listen  to  men  of  eminence ;  but  at  bottom  cared  hardly 
a  pin  what  might  be  the  customs  and  characteristics  of  these  other 
people  in  unthinkable  places,  at  an  immense  distance  from  the 
Boulevards.  England  was  not  yet  discovered.  Twenty  years  later 
came  M.  Bourget.  I  once  knew  a  Frenchman  who  travelled  in 
China — China !  His  acquaintances  regarded  him  with  mild  stupe- 
faction ;  a  kind  of  sympathetic  boredom  at  the  idea  of  anything  so 
remote.  They  treated  his  painful  eccentricity  with  delicacy,  and 
did  not  remind  him  of  it  by  asking  him  questions.  This  wa& 
probably  the  attitude  of  most  of  M.  Bourget's  acquaintance,  when 
they  first  learned  he  travelled  in  England.  '  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  discovered  England,'  he  says,  in  the  opening  of  his  English 
Studies.  But  in  fact  he  did  discover  it ;  and  more  especially  he 
discovered  Oxford.  He  did  not,  like  his  great  forerunner,  analyse 
the  national  life ;  with  the  extraordinary  charm  of  his  literary  style, 
the  picturesque  quality  of  his  mind,  he  produced  a  series  of  dissolving 
views  of  an  artistic  attractiveness  not  to  be  resisted.  Yet  '  charmed 
he  never  so  wisely,'  he  could  not  have  done  more  than  momentarily 
enchant  his  audience,  if  it  had  been  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
twenty  years  earlier.  But  he  was  himself  the  first  of  a  new  public, 
perhaps  not  really  very  large,  but  certainly  important ;  a  public  with 
a  taste  for  cosmopolitanism  and  even  for  travel.  So  it  came  about 
that  his  Impressions  d1  Oxford  brought  the  French  tourist  thither. 
And  brought  him  in  a  different  attitude  of  mind  from  that  of  the 
chance  French  visitor  of  old,  who  was  apt  to  look  with  unconcealed 
amazement  and  hardly  concealed  scorn  at  its  crumbling  walls,  its 
mediaeval  streets  and  strange  survivals  of  mediaeval  custom  and 
costume.  A  change  has  come  over  the  city  too.  Sprawling,  banal 
suburbs  have  ruined  the  once  incomparable  view  of  her  airy  spires 
and  solemn  battlements,  set  amid  the  gleam  of  waters  and  the 
mystery  of  deep-foliaged  elms.  Thanks  to  these  suburbs,  the 
dreadful  ambitions  of  her  tradesman — explained  but  not  excused 
when  he  mentions  the  good  town  of  Beading  as  his  ideal — are  daily 
fulfilled.  The  older  houses,  sometimes  picturesque,  sometimes 
merely  modest,  always  justly  proportioned  to  the  streets  and  to  the 
dignified  masses  of  Church  and  College,  are  swept  away  in  favour 
of  huge  pretentious  blocks,  ruinous  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
whole  city.  The  very  curves  of  the  streets  themselves,  so  beautiful, 
so  characteristic,  are  here  threatened,  there  actually  attacked.  A 
few  more  years  and,  except  for  an  occasional  dwarfed,  incongruous 
college  gateway,  they  will  be  even  as  the  typical  provincial  street  ; 
that  drearily  monotonous  street  which  haunts  the  traveller  through 
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the  English  boroughs.  In  vain  he  flies  from  Birmingham  to 
Reading,  to  find  the  street  there  too.  He  hastens  to  Banbury,  he 
escapes  to  Bedford,  to  Peterborough  ;  the  street  is  always  there  before 
him.  Its  inhabitants  possibly  imagine  it  to  be  a  different  street,  but 
he  knows  it  to  be  the  same.  The  invasion  of  the  street  has  not  yet 
wholly  effaced  the  character  of  Oxford,  and  what  is  left  of  her  ancient 
beauty  attracts  to  her  every  year  new  pilgrims.  Among  these  our 
French  friends  are  not  the  least  devout.  The  dignity  of  her  palaces 
and  gardens,  the  interest  of  her  ancient  customs,  the  almost  Hellenic 
joyousness  of  her  out-door  summer  life,  they  know  how  to  admire. 
As  to  our  Education,  there  is  only  one  fact  about  it  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  perfectly  sure ;  namely,  that  there  is  none.  It  is  our 
Mrs.  Harris.  A  gifted  and  cosmopolitan  Frenchwoman,  with  better 
opportunities  of  studying  Oxford  than  most  of  our  casual  guests, 
commonly  closes  her  glowing  eulogies  of  its  sunburnt,  flannel-clad 
youth,  with  the  remark :  '  But  of  course  they  never  open  a  book, 
and  are  perfectly  ignorant.'  This  somewhat  hasty  conviction  of 
the  ignorance  of  Oxford  undergraduates  is,  I  think,  based  on  the 
tmintellectuality  of  the  Briton ;  which  is  not  altogether  the  same 
thing  as  ignorance.  But  whether  ill  or  well  grounded,  we  some- 
times have  our  revenges  for  it,  if  we  require  them.  As,  for  instance, 
when  a  severely  literary  young  Frenchman  whom  I  was  showing 
round  Christchurch,  supplemented  my  information  that  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  the  founder  of  the  College,  by  turning  to  his  family 
and  stating  instructively,  '  Le  Cardinal  Wolsey — le  ministre  de 
Georges  III.'  His  information  was  received  with  credulity  if  without 
interest. 

Still  the  charm  of  Oxford  is  felt,  even  by  those  to  whom  our 
national  history  is  a  blank  and  our  national  character  distasteful. 
Such  was  Alphonse  Daudet.  '  We  met,'  he  said  pathetically,  speak- 
ing of  a  meeting  between  himself  and  a  great  English  master  of 
fiction — '  we  met  like  two  broken-winged  birds.'  And  it  was  indeed 
on  broken  wing  that  the  bright  delicate  bird  of  the  South  took  flight 
for  England — a  flight  which  must  have  been  infinitely  painful  and 
fatiguing,  and  after  all  was  scarcely  worth  making.  There  are 
artists,  and  those  not  the  least,  whose  whole  being  is  so  steeped  in 
the  effluence  of  their  native  soil  that  they  cannot  absorb  the  slightest 
tincture  of  anything  beyond  it.  The  young  wanderer  from  the  old 
enchanting  country  of  the  langue  d'oc  had  received  his  utmost  when 
he  had  assimilated  something  of  the  essence  of  that  really  different 
country  of  the  langue  d'oil.  In  England,  even  had  he  visited  it 
younger,  there  was  nothing  which  it  was  possible  for  his  genius  to 
assimilate.  Of  all  the  fatiguing  days  he  spent  there,  that  day  of  his 
in  Oxford  must  have  been  the  most  fatiguing.  Much  of  its  interest 
he  could  not  understand,  some  of  its  beauty  he  could  not  see.  Yet 
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because  Oxford  is,  for  all  its  antiquity,  the  City  of  Youth,  Daudet  felt 
drawn  to  it  by  a  certain  bond  of  sympathy.  For  he  had  beyond 
most  artists  the  artistic  temperament ;  and  the  artist  is  always  young. 
Crippled  by  sad  disease,  he  could  see  little  of  the  interior  of  the 
buildings.  Yet  we  succeeded  in  showing  him  an  undergraduate's 
rooms,  and  also  their  tenant,  who  unfortunately  could  not  speak 
French.  *  Tell  him,'  said  Daudet  with  warm  sincerity — '  Tell  him  I 
should  like  well  to  have  his  age  and  his  room.'  It  was  the  fresh 
stream  of  buoyant  youth,  for  ever  flowing  between  the  ancient  walls, 
in  the  grey  channels  of  out-worn  centuries,  which  charmed  his 
imagination  by  the  picturesqueness  of  its  contrasts.  He  knew  and 
felt  nothing  of  that  other  picturesqueness  of  memories,  which  cleave 
to  those  ancient  walls  closer  than  their  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper : 
echoes  of  old  momentous  wars  and  the  last  pageantries  of  a  fated 
royalty. 

It  was  in  beautiful  summer  weather  that,  he  saw  Oxford,  the  town 
overflowing  with  the  gay  hubbub  of  the  Eights.  As  his  chair  was 
drawn — a  rare,  perhaps  unique  privilege — through  the  meadows  to 
the  river,  he  watched,  silent  with  curious  eyes,  the  crowd  stream  past 
him  :  the  crowd  which  is  always  new  and  always  the  same.  In  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  has  gone  by  since  first  it  streamed  down 
the  New  Walk  to  the  river,  the  greatest  change  it  shows  is  the 
change  in  the  shadows  that  are  thrown  across  it  by  the  western  sun. 
Once  they  were  flickering  ghosts  of  shadows,  cast  by  the  tremulous 
leaves  of  young  poplars,  and  the  scant  boughs  of  baby  elms ;  now 
they  are  cool,  almost  solid  shade.  Yet  still  the  low  sun  glints  under 
the  branches  on  the  troops  of  girls  in  their  light  dresses  and  flowery 
hats,  and  their  escort  of  youths  in  college  ribbons  and  summer  suits, 
on  the  march  of  bearded  dons  and  the  hurrying  groups  or  single 
trotting  figures  of  flannelled  men.  And  the  yellow  dust  from  the 
loose  gravel  continues  to  envelope,  with  dreadful  impartiality,  bare 
masculine  legs  and  delicate  feminine  skirts.  But  the  meadows  in 
May,  though  always  the  same,  are  always  new.  A  lush  depth  of 
grass,  a  stretch  of  buttercups,  and  thrown  round  them  as  it  were,  a 
great  garland  of  foliage,  where  the  rosy  white  of  the  fading  hawthorn 
is  interwoven  with  the  bronze  of  the  copper  beech,  and  the  many 
burning  or  delicate  shades,  green,  gold,  silver-grey  of  the  young 
leaves.  Through  the  leaves  there  are  glimpses  :  a  runner  passing, 
in  a  mere  flicker  of  white,  an  ultramarine  horizon  or  the  flash  of 
water.  And  over  all  the  blue  and  the  high  white  clouds  of  May. 
I  exclaimed,  almost  involuntarily,  at  the  beauty  of  the  meadows. 
Alphonse  Daudet  looked  a  moment.  '  Vert  rhumatisme  ! '  he  said, 
and  turned  away  shuddering.  I  had  forgotten  that  a  green  Norman 
pasture  was  hateful  to  this  poet  of  the  sun-baked  Southern  hillside, 
where  the  grey  thyme  grows  and  the  grey  lizard  flits.  But  when 
we  reached  the  river  he  was  all  animation.  It  was  not  the  curving 
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line  of  barges,  each  crowned  with  its  gay  bouquet  of  ladies,  that 
roused  his  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  shifting  crowd  on  the  water ;  the 
Eight  swinging  down  to  the  start,  with  a  rhythmical  glitter  of  oars, 
the  Canadian  canoe  gliding  swiftly  in  and  out,  through  the  packed 
mass  of  many-shaped  moving  boats.  He  talked  of  his  own  young 
days,  his  passionate  love  of  canotage  on  the  Seine ;  he  envied  the 
good  fortune  of  these  Oxford  students,  with  their  ample  opportunities 
for  indulging  in  the  most  delightful  of  pastimes.  Ah,  how  he  would 
have  liked  to  row  in  a  race  when  he  was  young !  When  the  tumult  and 
rush  of  the  race  was  over,  a  crew,  whom  we  had  watched  go  gallantly 
forth  from  a  neighbouring  raft,  crept  back  softly,  defeated,  drooping 
over  their  oars.  Daudet  was  really  distressed.  '  Poor  young  men  ! ' 
he  cried  with  eager  sympathy, '  how  sad  for  them  to  have  lost !  What 
a  disappointment !  Keally  I  pity  them.'  But  although  it  is  depress- 
ing to  be  bumped,  perhaps  their  anguish  was  not  after  all  so  acute 
as  the  warm-hearted  poet  imagined.  For  to  take  a  beating  sturdily 
is  among  the  duties  of  a  Briton,  and  one  of  those  he  learns  best  at 
school  and  at  college. 

What  he  learns  or  does  not  learn  at  Oxford,  Alphonse  Daudet 
could  not  possibly  know.  But  on  one  point  at  least  he  was  in  agree- 
ment with  a  genius,  a  personality  so  opposite  to  his  own  as  M. 
Taine's,  with,  one  may  almost  say,  every  French  observer — namely, 
as  to  the  good  fortune  of  our  young  men  in  finding  there  a  certain 
discipline,  instead  of  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the  foreign  student. 
The  smallness  of  the  town,  along  with  the  peculiar  police  powers  of 
the  University,  are  advantages  they  recognise  at  once.  But,  above 
all,  the  immense  good  fortune  of  inheriting  from  forefathers,  generous 
and  also  wise — though  it  may  be  the  builders  '  builded  better  than 
they  knew'— the  corporate  life,  the  noble  fabrics  of  our  colleges. 
'  The  young  men  who  inhabit  a  building  like  this/  said  a  French 
business  man,  as  we  stood  on  the  dais  of  Christchurch  Hall,  '  must 
feel  themselves  inspired  with  great  and  generous  ideas.'  'Poor 
Frenchmen  ! '  wrote  M.  Taine,  comparing  the  material  surroundings 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris,  'so  poor,  and  living  as  it 
were  encamped.  We  are  of  yesterday,  and  ruined  from  father  to  son 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  by  the  Eevolution, 
by  the  Empire.  We  have  demolished;  everything  has  had  to  be 
built  up  again.'  Yet  if  the  wealth  of  England  explains  the  growth, 
it  does  not  explain  the  incipience  of  the  college  system.  For  the 
earliest  were  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  she  was 
probably  less  wealthy  and  not  much  more  tranquil  than  her 
neighbours. 

Whatever  the  precise  explanation   of  our  good   fortune,   s 
disinterested  testimony  to  the  value  of  our  heritage  should  stimulate 
our  piety  towards  our  forerunners,  our  sense  of  responsibility  to  our 
successors.     In  a  manner  we  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
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beauty  of  Oxford ;  it  has  its  part  in  the  life-long  charm  by  which 
she  draws  to  her  her  sons.  One  may  sing  in  exquisite  verse  '  the 
fair  City  with  her  dreaming  spires ' :  another  may  be  unable  to  give 
more  sublime  expression  to  his  emotion,  on  seeing  once  more  the 
curve  of  the  High  or  Christchurch  meadows,  than  the  remark  that 
'  It's  really  very  jolly.'  Still  the  feeling  is  there.  Unhappily  it  is  a 
vague,  ineffectual  feeling.  True,  we  no  longer  find  colleges  making 
consciously  mean  additions  to  fine  buildings  and  wantonly  destroying 
picturesque  or  interesting  relics  of  the  past.  The  city,  too,  has  lately 
shown  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  in  the  care  which  it  has  bestowed 
on  the  re-making  of  Carfax.  But  for  all  that  to-day  and  to-morrow 
the  destruction  of  Oxford  continues.  Meantime  her  sons  and  her 
daughters  stand  by — no,  not  idle;  for  are  they  not  fervently  petition- 
ing the  municipality  of  Florence  to  refrain  from  the  destruction  of 
their  beautiful  and  historic  city?  The  birds  of  passage  wonder. 
They  do  not  understand  our  English  humour.  Petitions  are  not 
among  their  institutions,  but  their  mere  presence  among  us  should 
be  in  itself  a  petition  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford  to  realise  their 
responsibilities,  as  not  the  possessors  of  an  ordinary  article  of  commerce, 
but  the  guardians  of  one  of  the  world's  crown  jewels. 


II 


A  CLERK   OF   PARIS 


A  competent  criticism  of  our  education,  from  a  European  stand- 
point, would  surely  be  of  great  value  to  us ;  but  from  the  birds  of 
passage  we  cannot  hope  for  it.  Nearly  thirty  years  after  Jiis  first 
visit  to  Oxford,  M.  Taine  said,  looking  out  on  the  greenery  of  the 
new  Trinity  quadrangle :  '  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to 
inhabit  an  Oxford  college,  to  do  my  work  looking  out  on  such  a 
scene  as  this.'  If  circumstances  had  permitted  him  to  realise  his 
wish,  we  should  certainly  have  benefited  more  than  the  master. 
Unhappily  his  acquaintance  with  our  educational  system  was  too 
cursory,  his  sources  of  information  often  too  antiquated  or  too  singular 
and  untrustworthy,  to  enable  him  to  offer  us  very  valuable 
criticism. 

The  most  competent  critic  of  our  education  would  be  a  young 
Frenchman  of  talent  and  judgment,  who,  after  residence  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  should  spend  a  sufficient  time  at  Oxford  to  get  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  its  various  activities.  But  the  baste  of 
modern  life  leaves  to  few  the  opportunity  of  gaining  such  an  ex- 
perience. A  certain  number  of  young  Frenchmen  have  spent  perhaps 
a  term  in  Oxford ;  in  only  a  single  instance  have  I  known  of  one 
living  in  a  college  for  that  term  as  an  undergraduate.  The  brother 

1  Souvenirs  ff  Oxford,  par  Jaques  Bardoux.    Coulommiers,  1898. 
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of  this  young  man— M.  Jaques  Bardoux,  son  of  the  late  Senator- 
had  already  passed  some  months  there,  in  the  house  of  a  well-known 
don.  He  was  given  every  facility  for  seeing  undergraduate  life,  he 
attended  lectures ;  what  is  yet  more  important,  he  brought  to  his 
task  of  observation  intelligence  of  a  high  order,  developed  by  the 
surroundings  of  an  intellectual  home  and  trained  in  the  best  school 
of  French  education.  The  result  is  a  book,  modest  in  dimensions 
and  spirit,  which  is  yet  the  best  informed  and  most  informing 
appreciation  and  criticism  of  Oxford  which  has  yet  come  to  us  from 
abroad.  There  are  mistakes  in  it  on  which  any  of  us  can  put  our 
fingers,  exaggerations  on  this  side  and  that,  but  until  a  French- 
man of  M.  Bardoux's  calibre  spends  a  very  much  longer  time  amongst 
us,  we  shall  not  find  a  better  critic. 

What  then  are  his  impressions,  jotted  down  from  day  to  day, 
during  his  summer  in  Oxford  ?  First,  he  says  : 

The  relics  of  old  times  carefully  preserved,  tranquillity  and  happiness  imprinted 
on  faces  and  things ;  these  were  the  two  characteristics  which  immediately  and 
deeply  impressed  me. 

How  can  I  describe  the  astonishment  of  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  the  con- 
fined space  of  his  lycees,  to  their  buildings,  hardly  good  enough  for  barracks  or  a 
hospital,  when  for  the  first  time  he  enters  an  Oxford  college  ?  .  .  .  The  idea  which 
inspired  these  builders  of  old,  and  which  they  have  written  down  for  ever  on  pages 
of  stone,  should  influence  these  young  men  by  its  nobility,  its  greatness.  It  is  this. 
Every  college  should  consist  of  a  cloister,  wherein  may  sleep  those  of  its  members 
who  die  too  soon,  or  fall  later,  gloriously  it  may  be,  in  the  battle  of  life  ;  of  a  hall 
round  which  their  associations  may  gather ;  of  a  chapel,  where  the  new  comers  may 
receive  that  moral  education  which  has  made  the  strength  of  their  predecessors. 
Divide  the  young  men  into  families,  attached  to  their  dwelling-places,  bound 
together  by  common  memories,  guided  by  the  examples  set  before  them.  On  this 
conception  rests  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  that  alone  would  suffice  to  im- 
mortalise it. 

What  surroundings  !  [he  exclaims,  after  spending  a  Sunday  evening  at  Balliol] 
What  an  education,  full  of  strength  and  moral  elevation !  Poor  young  Frenchmen  ! 
At  the  age  when  a  man  forms  his  character  they  have  nothing  of  all  this.  Neither 
on  Sundays  singing  in  which  their  voices  may  join  with  those  of  their  sisters ;  nor 
on  other  days  gardens  for  their  eyes  to  rest  on,  or  some  ancient  palace,  which 
ennobles  the  mind  by  its  beauty  as  well  aa  by  the  memories  it  recalls.  And  yet 
numbers  of  them  have  known  how  to  retain  the  generosity  of  their  feelings  and  the 
elevation  of  their  minds. 

Again  and  again  he  glances  thus  regretfully  at  his  fellow 
students  of  Paris,  comparing  the  conditions  of  their  lives  with  those 
of  their  more  fortunate  English  contemporaries.  The  Englishmen 
themselves  do  not  seem  backward  in  impressing  on  him  the  differ- 
ence. Indeed,  he  is  wearisomely  haunted  by  a  certain  phantasmal 
student  of  Paris  who  stalks  through  the  brain  of  don  and  under- 
graduate alike  :  a  being  whose  studies  are  the  works  of  Zola,  whose 
recreation  is  the  Bal  Bullier.  Nevertheless  the  annoyance  caused 
him  by  this  tedious  personage  does  not  prevent  him  from  doing 
justice  to  the  real  superiority  of  the  moral  atmosphere  at  the 
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English  University.     Thus  he  compares  the  elite  of  Oxford  under- 
graduates with  the  elite  of  Parisian  students  : 

They  possess  general  informatiou  rather  than  profound  learning.  Less  mature 
than  French  students,  they  have  read  and  observed  less.  But  the  compensation 
for  this  intellectual  youthfulness  is  to  be  found  in  the  youthfulness  of  their  hearts. 
If  they  have  fewer  ideas  they  have  more  enthusiasm.  If  their  minds  are  less 
quick  to  perceive  objections,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  more  convictions. 
Being  creatures  of  the  will,  rather  than  of  the  intellect,  they  believe  in  religion 
or  radically  deny  it.  Scepticism  has  here  no  influence  on  daily  life,  nor  on  the 
intellectual  life,  still  less  on  the  life  of  the  heart.  Subjected  to  more  external 
discipline  than  we  are,  they  discipline  themselves  more  severely.  If  they  are 
guilty  of  an  escapade  they  do  not  boast  of  it ;  joking  is  allowable,  but  ribald 
conversation  is  unknown.  They  do  not  worship  woman,  but  they  respect  her. 
They  do  not  form  so  strong  an  intellectual  Mite  as  our  own,  but  they  certainly 
form  a  political,  and  what  is  rarer,  a  moral  elite. 

Athleticism  M.  Bardoux  naturally  saw  only  from  the  outside. 
Of  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  political  and  moral  education  he 
praises ;  of  the  dangers,  even  to  itself,  growing  out  of  its  over-develop- 
ment, none  but  ourselves  can  judge.  He  looks  at  it  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  and  thus  prettily  describes  that  pretty  sight,  a  cricket 
match  in  the  parks  : 

An  endless  expanse  of  turf.  On  one  side  the  river  glittered  in  the  sun  and 
wooded  hills  closed  the  horizon ;  on  the  other,  white  shapes  played  on  the  grass, 
while  the  high  Gothic  towers  dominating  the  trees  of  the  parks  scarcely  hid  the 
sun,  which  from  moment  to  moment  shed  its  rays  across  this  scene  of  gaiety  and 
youth.  These  white  forms  running  on  the  grass  in  the  sunshine,  under  the  blue 
sky,  almost  recalled  the  Greek  athlete  of  tradition. 

He  found  another  kind  of  interest  in  observing  the  numbers  of 
working  men  among  the  spectators.  '  An  enthusiastic  audience, 
delighted,  it  appeared,  to  forget  social  inequalities  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  feats  of  skill.' 

At  the  spectacle  of  the  Eights  he  assists  with  enthusiasm ;  though . 
not  without  some  astonishment,  when  grey-haired  professors  pass 
him  tumultuously,  clad  in  the  worn  weeds  of  their  boating  days, 
running  and  ringing  dinner-bells  with  frenzy.  The  races,  the 
final  plunge  and  frolic  of  the  leading  crews  in  the  water,  he  aptly 
describes  as  'the  healthy  bacchanal  of  vigorous  bodies.'  But  the 
bonfires  and  other  celebrations  of  triumph  following  on  them  he 
cannot  equally  admire. 

The  feature  of  modern  Oxford  which  after  all  most  impresses 'him 
is  the  Social  movement.  In  France  also  Social  problems  hold  a 
front  rank  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  young  men.  But  there  the 
University  has  made  but  small  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cope 
with  them  practically.  M.  Bardoux  pays  a  tribute  of  sincere  admira- 
tion to  the  vigour,  the  enthusiasm,  the  success,  of  the  attack  on  the 
Social  problem  which  has  been  made  by  the  present  generation  of 
University  men  in  England.  His  homage  is  the  more  generous  that 
it  is  yielded  with  a  sigh. 
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'  When  we  visit  foreign  countries,'  he  says,  '  there  are  superiori- 
ties which  we  recognise  without  emotion :  commercial,  industrial, 
political  superiorities — but  moral  superiorities  can  never  be  confessed 
without  a  certain  pang  at  the  heart.' 

Thus  he  writes  after  an  evening  spent  in  New  College  Hall, 
where  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  Oxford  House  had 
been  held.  Before  attending  the  meeting  he  had  dined  in  the  Hall 
of  All  Souls',  and  seen  there  on  the  right  of  the  Warden, 

&  personage  in  a  B.A.  gown,  whom  every  one  treated  with  profound  respect.  The 
gown,  the  gentle  and  refined  expression  of  his  face,  made  me  take  him  for  a  dis- 
tinguished M.P.  It  was  General  Roberts,  come  to  Oxford  to  preside  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  Oxford  House.  My  neighbour,  Mr.  Dicey,  broke  in  on 
my  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  general  in  a  B.A.  gown  coming  to  preside  at  a 
philanthropic  meeting.  .  .  .  The  evening  which  followed  this  elegant  repast  will 
remain  for  ever  engraven  on  my  mind  as  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  at  which  I  havo 
ever  been  present.  In  that  marvellous  hall  of  New  College,  panelled  with  carved 
woodwork,  lighted  by  candelabra  which  gave  an  appearance  of  life  to  the  portraits 
of  famous  men  hung  here  and  there  on  the  walls ;  in  this  hall  with  its  Gothic 
windows,  through  which  you  saw  domes  and  towers  soaring  up  into  the  blue  night, 
were  piled  a  thousand  young  men.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  was  the  first  to 
speak.  He  described  with  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  the  wonderful  results  obtained 
by  the  University  settlements.  When  he  told  them  that  the  number  of  com- 
municants had  doubled,  there  was  enthusiastic  applause. 

*  Enthusiastic  applause  ! '  Imagine  it !  As  though  the  Bishop 
had  doubled  the  score  in  a  cricket  match. 

.  .  .  The  great  success  of  the  evening  was  the  Reverend  Winnington  Ingram. 
With  real  talent  and  intelligence  he  showed  what  undergraduates  and  working  men 
have  to  gain  by  being  brought  into  contact.  He  spoke  well  and  feelingly  of  all 
the  good  which  had  been  done,  and  ending  with  a  fine  burst  of  eloquence,  he  cried : 
'  And  you,  the  new-comers  into  the  University,  come  to  us.  Whatever  you  may  be, 
•orators,  philosophers,  poets,  come ;  for  we  shall  know  how  to  find  a  use  for  all  of 
you.  Let  us  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  thia  fight,  and  win  yet  another  honour 
for  the  old  dark  blue  flag  of  our  University.'  While  the  hall  still  rang  with  acclama- 
tions, I  moved  away,  at  once  sympathetic  and  sad.  1  thought  of  certain  philanthropic 
undertakings  organised  by  the  students  of  Paris,  which  but  just  contrive  to  exist, 
without  a  single  word  of  encouragement.  I  remembered  the  efforts  made  by  a 
few  friends  to  start  a  more  important  scheme,  and  its  failure  in  face  of  the  general 
indifference. 

So  the  severe  young  critic.  Yet  it  may  be  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion of  this  passivity  on  the  part  of  the  Paris  University,  that  it  is 
but  a  phase  of  that  general  paralysis  of  the  self-organising  powers 
which  is  the  Frenchman's  fatal  inheritance  from  a  too  glorious 
past. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  various  University  settlements  to  send 
parties  of  their  working-men  members  to  Oxford  at  Whitsuntide, 
where  they  are  entertained  by  undergraduate  members.  M.  Bardoux 
was  present  at  one  of  these  parties,  and  thus  comments  upon  it : 

What  a  gulf  between  France  and  England,  symbolised  by  their  working  men  ! 
The  one  heavy  but  energetic,  slow  but  conscientious,  hard  to  imbue  with  ideas, 
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insusceptible  to  violent  passion,  works  at  long  monotonous  tasks  without  weariness, 
but  without  being  capable  of  the  least  originality.  The  other  compensating  for 
his  lack  of  endurance  by  his  adaptability,  possessing  a  quickness  of  intelligence  as 
astonishing  as  it  is  superficial,  and  an  imagination  open  to  every  idea,  whether  good 
or  evil,  makes  up  for  the  absence  of  continuity  in  his  work  by  the  rapidity  and 
artistic  excellence  of  his  execution.  While  they  were  talking  or  singing,  I  saw  my 
friends  through  the  blue  smoke  of  the  cigarettes,  sitting  beside  the  working  men-. 
One  of  them  was  explaining  his  trade  as  a  carpenter,  the  other  his  distrust  of 
Socialism.  At  the  same  hour  in  nearly  every  college  in  Oxford,  at  Eton  and  at 
Harrow,  a  number  of  these  brotherly  meals  were  taking  place.  This  evening  in 
many  cottages,  mother  and  children  are  hearing  the  father  talk  about  the  Oxford 
young  men ;  the  thoughts  of  more  than  one  will  turn  with  gratitude  to  these 
luxurious  palaces ;  more  than  one  social  hatred  will  be  appeased. 

The  French,  it  seems,  consider  England  the  only  country  where 
Socialism  has  no  possible  future,  and  consequently — '  the  crowning 
tribute  of  admiration  in  our  disinterested  epoch' — invest  their 
capital  over  here.  M.  Bardoux  possibly  found  more  Socialism  at 
Oxford  than  he  expected,  but  in  spite  of  the  noisiness  both  of  the 
Socialistic  group  and  of  their  assailants,  he  does  not  attach  undue 
importance  to  its  existence.  Yet  he  attended  a  Socialist  meeting 
at  Somerville  College ;  an  event  surely  so  rare  as  to  be  a  curiosity. 
It  was  not  his  first  visit  to  the  college.  He  describes  its  superficial 
aspects — strange  enough  to  a  Frenchman — hints  at  objections  to 
assimilating  the  education  of  women  to  that  of  men ;  but  wisely 
refrains  from  pronouncing  any  definite  judgment. 

As  regards  the  sentimental  relations  of  English  men  and  women, 
I  cannot  but  think  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
this  stiff-collared  hypocrite  of  a  young  Briton,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  notoriousness  of  our  national  hypocrisy.  He  seems  to  have 
impressed  M.  Bardoux  with  the  idea  that  though  not  wholly  insus- 
ceptible to  the  tender  passion,  the  emotions  of  his  heart  were  always 
well  under  the  control  of  his  reason,  and  when  he  married  he  would 
expect  from  his  wife  an  adoring  affection  which  he  would  return  with 
due  moderation.  The  scandalous  young  humbug!  This  will  pass 
with  an  innocent  foreigner,  but  we  know  him  better,  we  others. 
In  spite  of  this  lapse  into  credulity,  M.  Bardoux  shows  real 
penetration  in  seizing  the  root-reason  for  the  amazing  success  in 
England  of  the  Woman's  Movement,  which  in  France  remains  insig- 
nificant. In  France  the  part  assigned  to  women  in  the  family  and1 
in  society  has  always  been  important  enough  to  employ  their 
intellectual  energies  and  satisfy  their  ambitions.  In  England  this 
has  not  been  so.  We  are  not  a  social  people  ;  and  in  spite  of  our 
theoretical  worship  of  the  Home,  we  are  not  a  domestic  people.  This 
is  an  anomaly  which  strikes  most  thoughtful  Englishwomen  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  family  life  in  France.  It  struck 
M.  Bardoux  also. 

What  an  exquisite  thing  is  an  English  cottage !  [he  says,  speaking  of  a  small 
country  house]     With  its  general  simplicity,  in  harmony  with  its  unpretentious 
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architecture,  with  its  wide  lawns  and  the  subtle  odour  of  happiness  which  exhales 
from  the  Virginia  creepers  and  the  flowers  which  frame  every  window.  How  is 
it  that  having  discovered  not  only  the  model  habitation  for  a  family — simple 
enough  not  to  remind  the  passer  by  of  his  poverty,  gay  enough  to  make  every  one 
glad  to  return  to  it — but  also  the  harmonious  name,  the  song  to  celebrate  it,  how 
is  it  that  the  English  have  not  our  family  life,  with  its  close  ties  and  its  elevated 
conception  of  the  mother  ? 

The  answer  to  his  question  would  be  an  essay  on  the  combina- 
tions and  permutations  of  our  national  life.  But  family  feeling  is 
far  from  being  all  that  the  Clerk  of  Paris  finds  wanting  in  England. 
Beside  the  picture  of  the  Whitsuntide  party  in  Balliol,  it  is  humilia- 
ting to  have  to  place  this  other : 

It  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  assist  at  scenes  like  that  which  took 

place  yesterday,  towards  midnight,  at College.    Five  or  six  undergraduates, 

grouped  round  a  piano  which  was  almost  dumbed  by  the  glasses  of  beer  which  had 
been  poured  over  its  strings,  were  singing  a  German  song.  On  the  carpet,  amid 
pools  of  beer,  lay  fifty-eight  bottles,  in  rows  of  ten.  I  arranged  them  myself,  while 
the  lamp  swung  veiled  by  the  smoke  from  the  pipes,  and  a  guest,  completely  over- 
come, disappeared  precipitately. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  their  education,  he  found  '  a  mass 
of  undergraduates  whose  brutality  and  ignorance  were  scarcely 
masked  by  their  personal  dignity.'  '  The  general  absence  of  artistic 
and  literary  curiosity,'  the  unintellectuality  of  the  Briton,  he  cannot 
but  constantly  remark.  It  is  patent  to  all  observers,  and  much  the 
same  in  every  rank  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  humanity  that 
out  of  this  unintellectual  race  has  sprung  the  richest  poetical  litera- 
ture since  the  Greeks.  Out  of  this  people  without  the  first  conception 
of  art,  came  in  the  eighteenth  century  an  art  of  portraiture  perhaps 
unequalled  in  its  satisfying  elegance,  unsurpassed  in  its  brilliant 
technical  quality ;  in  the  present  century  an  imaginative  art  of  a  force 
and  beauty  which  is  to-day  acknowledged  in  Europe.  Oxford  was  at 
once  the  cradle  and  the  sanctuary  of  this  latter  art,  and  twenty 
years  ago  nine  out  of  ten  cultivated  Oxford  men  were  its  fanatics. 
It  is  curious  and  in  a  manner  interesting,  to  note  that  M.  Bardoux, 
mixing  with  some  of  the  6lite  of  Oxford  undergraduates,  should  have 
heard  nothing  on  the  subject  of  art,  except  a  few  good  old  crusted 
Victorianisms,  and  never  have  suspected  that  the  school  of  '  Art  for 
Art's  sake '  once  nourished  and  abounded  in  Oxford.  Evidently  the 
artistic  wave  has  passed  over,  and  the  normal  Briton  re-asserted 
himself.  His  complete  lack  of  oratorical  power,  and  also  of  the 
power  of  clear  explanation,  astonishes  our  French_student.  At  the 
Union,  he  says : 

The  orators  do  not  deserve  the  name.  Quietly,  with  hands  in  pockets,  walking 
up  and  down,  they  deliver  expressionlessly  an  ill-composed  little  monologue.  I 
seem  stiU  to  see  the  last  speaker,  a  blonde,  beardless  youth,  blushing  like  a  girl. 
Between  every  word  he  inserted  two  interjections  in  common  use,  and  hia  im- 
passible compeers  did  not  even  smile. 
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These  defects  M.  Bardoux  considers  more  serious  in  the  teachers 
than  in  the  undergraduates,  and  few  indeed  were  the  lectures  at 
which  he  did  not  note  them. 

M. [he  says]  recited  or  read  a  conscientious  study,  but  the  slowness  of 

Ms  speech  and  the  want  of  composition  made  it  difficult  to  pay  attention.  I  begin 
to  fear  these  two  failings  are  general  here. 

All  these  lectures  have  the  same  characteristics.  They  are  much  more  lite  a 
classe  de  rhetorique  ~  than  lectures  in  a  university.  The  professor  sets  forth  his 
subject  matter  in  a  summary  and  intelligent  manner,  but  certain  things  are  always 
wanting :  first,  the  clear  and  methodical  exposition  of  ideas  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  pedagogy ;  then  the  characteristics  of  the  highest  education — 
originality  of  thought,  minuteness  of  detail  and  eloquence. 

...  As  the  teachers  here  do  not  give  their  pupils  any  historical  method,  those 
who  intend  to  teach  are  obliged  to  go  to  Germany,  or  to  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  to 
complete  their  education.  .  .  .  Oxford  undergraduates  form  a  deplorable  audience ; 
they  do  not  listen,  or  listen  badly.  The  girls  are  almost  the  only  ones  to  follow 
attentively  and  take  notes.  .  .  .  The  coldness  of  the  audience,  who  have  no  smile 
for  a  touch  of  humour,  whose  faces  exhibit  neither  interest  nor  curiosity,  reacts 
upon  the  lecturer.  His  disjointed  conversation,  I  cannot  say  his  eloquence,  remains 
almost  always  cold  and  colourless. 

Oxford  lectures  on  Greek  and  Latin  literature  he  considers 
superior  to  an  ordinary  classe  de  rhetorique,  and  inferior  to  the 
lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  criticises  them  as  being  too  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  the  ideas  of  the  author,  and  not  sufficiently 
with  pure  scholarship.  This  is  a  reversal  of  M.  Taine's  criticism  of 
the  teaching  at  English  public  schools  thirty-seven  years  ago. 

The  superiority  of  our  neighbours  in  many  fields  of  learning 
M.  Bardoux  found  freely  acknowledged  in  Oxford.  Professor  Dicey 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  where 
he  had  been  present  at  a  discussion  between  M.  Sorel  and  one  of  his 
pupils,  which,  as  the  English  professor  admitted,  could  have  had  no 
parallel  in  Oxford.  Professor  Dicey  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bardoux  as 
one  of  the  few  men  he  came  across  who  struck  him  as  being  really 
eminent.  This  want  of  eminence  is  one  of  the  defects  with  which 
he  charges  Oxford;  and  he  is  not  the  first  to  discover  it.  More 
than  one  reason  may  be  given  for  its  existence — as,  for  instance,  that 
a  man  of  conspicuous  talent  commonly  prefers  to  be  eminent  in  a 
wider,  perhaps  a  more  lucrative,  sphere  than  that  of  Oxford.  This  is  a 
cause  which  has  always  been  at  work,  but  in  the  present  generation  it 
is  more  potent  than  ever.  Again  another  reason.  Whereas  in  a  non- 
collegiate  university  it  is  a  student's  own  affair  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  pass  his  examinations,  in  Oxford  it  is  the  affair  of  his 
college.  The  undergraduates  are  compelled  within  a  given  time  to 
pass  certain  examinations,  which  are  not  by  any  means  hollow  forms. 
In  the  leading  colleges  they  are  obliged,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
read  for  Honours  in  some  final  school.  And  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  this  fact  should  do  something  towards  clearing  them 
2  A  high  class  in  a  lycce. 
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from  the  charge  of  complete  ignorance.  It  is  the  stern  task  of  the 
college  lecturer  and  tutor  to  lead  or  drive  the  steps  of  joyous  youth 
in  the  narrow  way  of  examinations ;  and  when  he  has  done  it  con- 
scientiously— which  he  seldom  fails  to  do — he  has  small  energy  or 
leisure  left  to  bestow  on  original  study.  He  has  also  on  his  shoulders 
certain  responsibilities  of  government  from  which  the  Sorbonne 
professor  is  free.  But  to  explain  the  defect  is  not  to  minimise  it : 
its  gravity  is  evident. 

Thus  the  Clerk  of  Paris  concerning  the  clerks  of  Oxenford.  In 
precisely  what  measure  his  criticisms  and  his  appreciations  are  just, 
many  others  will  be  better  able  to  judge  than  myself.  As  the 
impressions  of  a  singularly  intelligent  Paris  student,  of  an  age  to 
mix  on  terms  of  equality  with  our  own  undergraduates,  they  are 
certainly  of  interest.  Do  they  not  also  suggest  as  a  possibility  a 
renewal  in  some  .sort  of  the  old  communion  of  the  Universities  ?  A 
few  such  serious  students  from  Paris  would  bring  into  our  colleges  a 
valuable  element ;  an  element  of  artistic  and  literary  intelligence, 
and  of  real  study,  stimulating  alike  to  comrades  and  to  teachers. 
The  more  genuinely  patriotic  the  French  student,  the  more  he 
would  feel  the  value  of  certain  lessons  to  be  learned  over  here: 
lessons  in  government  and  self-government.  He  would  return 
knowing  better  how  to  be  a  good  citizen;  and  of  good  citizens 
France  has  need. 

MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 
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HISTORICAL   RESEARCH 


MORE  than  twenty  years  ago  the  now  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  a  lecture 
on  '  The  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  Historical  Study,'  surveyed 
the  whole  field,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  work,  and  spoke  of  some  of 
the  leading  achievements  within  the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  become  Eegius  Professor.  He  could  point  with  satis- 
faction even  then  to  '  the  great  spread  of  the  taste  for  history,'  to 
the  steady  increase  of  our  available  materials,  to  the  advances  we 
had  made  in  knowledge.  If  Germany  and  France  had  led  the  way, 
England  had  at  length  a  school  of  her  own,  a  school  which,  inspired 
by  his  own  teaching  and  his  own  great  example,  has  been  striving  to 
explore  the  past  and  to  make  the  darkness  light.  The  progress  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  even  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
which  he  then  could  speak.  If  even  now  '  the  labourers  are  few,' 
if  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  ideal  of  which  he  dreamed,  '  when 
the  publication  of  a  great  historical  discovery  may  be  welcomed  with 
as  much  ardour  as  a  new  poem  or  a  new  book  of  travels,'  we  have  at  least 
long  possessed  that  English  Historical  Review  for  which,  at  that  time, 
he  could  only  hope  ;  we  have  seen  chairs  of  modern  history  established 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  Ford  lectureship  and  the  lectureship 
in  '  diplomatic,'  to  quote  but  recent  innovations,  successfully  started 
at  Oxford,  while  research  fellowships  have  also  been  endowed.  The 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  has  accomplished  admirable 
work,  and  local  record  societies  have  been  started  by  voluntary  effort. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  Public  Record  Office,  of  which  the  staff, 
under  its  present  able  head,  is  opening  up  for  scholars,  with  indefatig- 
able zeal,  what  in  all  probability  is  the  finest  collection  of  national 
records  in  Europe. 

It  is  when  the  outlook  is  thus  bright  for  the  prospects  of  historical 
discovery  that  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  under  cover  of  an  article  on 
'  The  Historical  Method  of  Professor  Freeman,'  pours  the  vials  of  his 
scorn  on  the  only  field  of  research  in  which  discovery  can  now  be 
made.  We  are  warned  against  '  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
what  is  known  as  "  new  material  "  and  "  unpublished  manuscripts,"  ' 
against  'the  current  palseographic  superstitions,'  'the  modern 
mania  for  original  research,'  the  '  mania  for  palseographic  research,' 
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and  so  forth.  This  sceva  indignatio  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by 
the  writer  having  to  admit  the  fact  that  '  Freeman  made  no  use  in 
practice  of  unedited  manuscripts.'  Indeed,  the  cynic  might  be 
tempted  to  suggest  that  it  is  stirred  by  the  constant  and  the  galling 
contrast  between  the  towering  splendours  of  the  Public  Eecord  Office 
and  the  Positivist  meeting-house  in  Fetter  Lane. 

But  the  cynic  doubtless  would  be  wrong.  Mr.  Harrison  is  merely 
a  victim  to  delusion.  He  is  fighting  phantoms  of  his  own  creation. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  wishes  to  confuse  the  writing  of  synthetic 
history  with  the  work  of  original  research.  Still  less  does  any  one 
demand  that  the  former  shall  be  given  up  and  the  latter  alone  per- 
mitted. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  budding  Gibbon,  when  Mr. 
Harrison  can  find  him,  from  writing  the  history  for  which  he 
clamours  ;  but  let  him  be  tolerant  to  those  who  are  working  in  other 
fields.  There  are,  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  three  objects  for  which  history 
may  be  studied,  and  therefore  three  methods  in  which  that  study  may 
be  pursued.  Freeman,  Mr.  Harrison  Complains,  was  not  a  '  philoso- 
phic '  historian ;  but '  Freeman,'  at  least, '  was  a  politician.'  Dr.  Stubbs, 
I  fear,  is  even  further  from  Mr.  Harrison's  ideal ;  for  has  he  not 
himself  defined  his  position  '  not  as  a  philosopher,  nor  as  a  politician, 
but  as  a  worker  at  history '  ?  The  truest  history,  like  the  truest  art, 
is  that  which  is  least  influenced  by  motives  external  to  itself.  Free- 
man has  shown  us  the  danger  of  writing  as  a  politician ;  Mr.  Harrison 
would  have  us  increase  the  danger  by  writing  from  the  necessarily 
subjective  standpoint  of  a  philosopher  with  a  system. 

But  all  we  ask,  we  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  historical 
research,  is  that  Mr.  Harrison  should  allow  us  to  pursue  our 
toilsome  path,  and  refrain  from  ridiculing  our  method  and  caricatur- 
ing our  results.  We  are  but  paving  the  way  for  the  '  synthetic ' 
historian  of  his  desire,  and  if  he  himself  rewards  us  with  invectives, 
our  work  is  appreciated  by  one  at  least  of  those  who  profit  from  its 
fruits.  In  his  stimulating  work  Law  and  Politics  the  Oxford  Reader 
in  English  Law  has  spoken  thus  of  its  results  : 

But  for  those  labours,  often  ill-requited  and  always  rendered  in  a  high  spirit  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  learning,  no  such  task  as  that  which  the  writer  has  set 
before  himself  could  have  been  essayed.  If  in  any  degree  he  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  an  intelligible  account  of  a  period  hitherto  but  little  known  to  the 
ordinary  reader  it  is  to  these  self-denying  scholars  that  he  owes  that  success. 

The  research  which  Mr.  Harrison  denounces  is  a  caricature  of  the 
real  thing,  a  caricature  into  which  he  has  been  led  by  a  very  pretty 
satiric  gift.  In  an  article  on  '  The  Royal  Road  to  History ' 1  he  gave 
us  a  satire  on  Freeman's  teaching,  which  is  not  only  full  of  truth, 
but  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  the  kind.  The  Rev.  ^thelbald  Wessex, 
known  as  ( the  Venerable  Bede,'  and  hoping  to  reach '  Eadward '  after 

'  Fortnightly  Review,  October  1893. 
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many  years  of  lectures,  was  irresistibly  suggestive  of  the  Eegius 
Professor,  imploring  his  hearers  to  '  begin  at  the  beginning,'  and 
devoting  successive  terms  to  the  study  of  that  Gregory  of  Tours  who 
possessed  for  him  a  dreadful  fascination  as  the  earliest  writer  he  was 
allowed  to  touch. 

In  that  same  amusing  and  ingenious  satire  Mr.  Harrison  betrayed 
the  confusion  of  thought  which  is  visible  enough  in  his  latest  article. 
He  confuses  the  process  with  the  result.  As  a  frightful  example  of 
the  method  that  the  Eev.  yEthelbald  admired  he  takes  the  case  of 
the  historian  who,  '  with  enormous  industry  and  perseverance,  just 
manages  to  write  the  events  of  one  year  in  the  seventeenth  century 
within  each  twelvemonth  of  his  own  laborious  life.'  But  how  long 
does  it  take  to  read  them  in  the  works  he  gives  us  ?  What  was  the 
labour  required,  for  instance,  before  Mr.  Gardiner  could  write 
Cromwell's  Place  in  History  ?  Speaking  with  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  I  assert  that  a  real  historical  discovery,  although  it  might 
be  stated  within  the  compass  of  a  single  page,  may  involve  the  pro- 
longed accumulation  of  evidence,  much  of  which  Mr.  Harrison  would 
despise,  followed  by  the  patient  sifting  and  classification  of  material, 
till  the  new  theory  is,  at  last,  established  on  a  sure  foundation. 
This,  and  not  the  mere  collection  of  absolutely  worthless  facts,  is  the 
work  of  historical  research. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show,  that  whether  he  is  dealing 
with  such  research,  or  with  the  method  of  Professor  Freemau,  or 
with  the  merits  of  the  Professor's  work,  Mr.  Harrison  is  writing,  for 
once,  of  what  he  does  not  understand. 

I  will  take  these  points  in  order.  The  dominating  feature  at 
present  of  research,  in  the  field  of  '  modern  history,'  is  the  exhaustion 
of  the  old  sources,  and  the  use  we  are  making  of  the  new  ones.  In 
my  own  department — mediaeval  history — we  have  turned  from  the 
chronicle  to  the  record.  '  One  does  not  like,'  as  Freeman  said,  '  to 
refer  to  one's  own  writings,  but  I  believe  it  is  only  false  shame  that 
makes  one  not  like  to  do  so.'  And  as  my  work  is  often  cited  as 
characteristic  of  the  change, '  I  will  not,'  to  quote  him  again, '  scruple 
to  refer  to  it.'  One  can  speak  best  of  that  with  which  one  is  most 
familiar.  The  novel  theory  on  the  introduction  of  military  tenure 
into  England — the  salient  feature  of  the  feudal  system — which  I 
enunciated  in  the  English  Historical  Review  and  afterwards  in 
Feudal  England,  has  been  accepted  as  proved  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  and 
Professor  Maitland  in  their  History  of  English  Law.  No  one,  indeed,  I 
believe,  questions  it,  except  Mr.  Charles  Oman,  who  has  not  yet  grasped 
it.  And  yet  it  absolutely  rejects  the  view  which  modern  historians 
have  held.  It  illustrates  the  revolutions  that  may  yet  be  wrought  in 
hitherto  accepted  views  by  patient  study  of  record  evidence  and  by 
those  minute  investigations  which  arouse  Mr.  Harrison's  scorn. 
Again,  the  discovery  of  the  key  to  Domesday,  in  the  '  five-hide  unit ' 
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of  assessment,  has  not  only  solved  a  problem  that  had  baffled  genera- 
tions of  antiquaries,  but  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  dark  and  early 
times,  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Maitland  in  his  Domesday 
Book  and  Beyond.  Here  also  the  new  theory  had  to  be  first 
established  and  then  demonstrated  to  scholars  by  a  long  series  of 
elaborate  calculations  and  by  minute  collation  of  manuscript 
records.  Lastly,  the  origins  of  London's  corporation,  the  pattern  of 
all  corporate  liberties,  the  '  mother  of  municipalities,'  have  remained, 
till  lately,  hopelessly  obscure.  'Mediaeval  London,'  Dr.  Stubbs 
observed,  in  a  lecture  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  '  still  waits 
for  its  constitutional  historian.'  I  presume  that  even  Mr.  Harrison 
would  admit  the  value  of  research  on  such  a  subject,  intimately 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  growth  of  English  liberties.  Now  I  have 
already  been  able  to  transform  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  am 
about  to  publish  further  discoveries  of  a  highly  interesting  nature. 
But  where  have  those  discoveries  been  made?  Solely  in  those 
unedited  manuscripts  to  which  '  a  truly  preposterous  attention  and 
an  unreal  value  are  now  being  given.'  If  Mr.  Harrison  could  have 
his  way,  the  whole  work  of  discovery  would  be  stopped. 

It  is  confusion  of  thought  to  which  his  error  must  be  traced.  He 
forgets  that  history  cannot  be  written  upon  one  scale,  or  for  one 
purpose,  only.  The  needs  of  '  the  public '  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  professed  student.  We  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
impose  upon  the  general  reader  '  hundreds '  of  solid  volumes ;  nor 
do  we  seek  to  accumulate  facts  for  the  mere  sake  of  accumulation. 
"We  collect  them  as  the  basis  of  fresh  discovery,  as  the  means  of 
solving  problems  that  badly  need  solution,  and  of  throwing  light  on 
many  subjects  that  still  remain  obscure.  That  Freeman  himself 
assigned  to  unimportant  facts,  to  endless  and  minute  details,  a  value 
for  their  own  sake  I  should  be  the  first  to  admit.  But  then  I  should 
hasten  to  add  that  he  belonged  to  a  by-gone  school,  that  he  had  not 
the  modern  scientific  spirit  or  the  modern  ardour  for  discovery — 
that,  in  a  word,  as  he  said  of  himself  in  one  of  his  Oxford  lectures, 
he  was  '  a  superseded  fossil.'  And  this  brings  me  to  his  work. 

Mr.  Harrison  begins  his  appreciation  of  Freeman  by  asserting 
that  '  he  will  be  remembered,  if  not  so  much  as  a  great  historian,  as 
a  leading  master  in  original  research.'  He  closes  it  contending  that 
'if  Freeman  were2  not  a  philosophic  historian,  not  even  a  great 
historian,  he  was  a  consummate  master  of  historical  research.'  I 
venture  to  think  that  no  criticism  could  well  be  more  unfortunate. 
In  the  first  place  no  one — or  no  one,  at  least,  who  knows  anything 
of  the  matter— will  contend  that  original  research  is  possible  now  in 
history  without  that  study  of  manuscripts  which  is  '  folly  and  cant' 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  and  to  which  '  folly,'  as  he  rightly  says,  Freeman 
gave  no  countenance.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  Dr.  Stubbs  takes  for 
9  J.e.  was. 
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granted  in  his  lectures.  In  the  second  place,  '  original  authorities  ' 
were  for  Freeman,  first  and  foremost,  the  old,  trite  chronicles.  With 
him  it  is  '  books,'  and  ever  '  books.'  In  his  inaugural  lecture  he 
proclaimed — 

I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  delusive  study  of  what  are  called 
'  subjects '  and  '  periods,'  and  to  do  all  that  one  man  can  do  to  bring  back  the  sound 
and  old-fashioned  study  of '  books.' 

In  a  later  lecture  he  seeks  to  define  '  original  authorities.' 

In  short,  by  original  authorities  we  mean  contemporary  narratives,  or  as  near 
an  approach  to  contemporary  narratives  as  we  can  get.  ...  I  speak  mainly  of 
those  writings,  of  whatever  date,  which  have  a  good  right  to  count  as  '  books '  in 
the  sense  which  the  word  '  books '  bore  in  Oxford  in  my  youthful  days. 

But  it  is  not  thus  that  discoveries  are  made  or  the  bounds  of  our 
knowledge  widened.  This,  in  a  word,  is  not '  research.' 

If  we  would  know  what  original  research  has  done,  and  has  yet  to 
do,  in  the  field  of  history,  we  must  turn,  not  to  the  lectures  of 
Freeman,  but  to  those  of  his  great  predecessor,  Dr.  Stubbs.  Though 
slightly  the  younger  of  the  two  historians,  his  inaugural  lecture,  as 
Professor,  was  delivered  more  than  seventeen  years  earlier  than  that 
of  Freeman.  And  yet  one  keenly  feels  his  sympathy  with  the  new 
movement,  his  grasp  of  the  work  before  us,  as  contrasted  with  Free- 
man's indifference  to  the  triumphs  of  original  research,  his  uncon- 
cealed dislike  of  '  the  newest  German  book,'  and  his  sturdy  adherence 
to  the  methods  of  his  youth.  Trained  in  the  days  when  ancient 
history  alone  was  studied  in  the  schools,  he  loved  the  '  books '  to 
which  that  study  must  be,  of  necessity,  confined.  As  Dr.  Stubbs 
observes — 

In  classical  history,  splendid  as  our  materials  are,  they  have  been  in  our  hand 
for  ages.  Every  bone  of  the  great  skeleton  has  long  been  put  into  its  place  : 
criticism  upon  it  is  becoming  more  and  more,  every  year,  the  rearrangement  of  the 
critical  material  collected  long  ago,  or  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  with  all 
the  charm  which  novel  treatment,  without  novel  material,  can  supply.3 

The  student  of  ancient  history  has  his  advantages ;  he  can  speculate  on  his 
skeleton  ;  ...  he  is  little  troubled  by  the  fear  of  new  facts  or  new  developments 
making  their  appearance  suddenly  to  put  to  flight  his  calculations.  .  .  .  But  the 
principles  he  works  out  and  the  results  of  his  criticism  are  alike  things  that  give 
the  world  no  new  knowledge.4 

There  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  generation,  for  mediaeval 
and  modern  history,  a  '  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  springs  of  historical 
refreshment.'  While  Freeman  would  invite  us  to  pore  for  ever  over 
the  English  chronicle,  trying  to  elicit  the  full  meaning  of  every 
word  that  it  contains,  his  predecessor  summons  us  to  new  fields,  to 
'  fresh  and  remunerative  explorations  '  among  the  new  materials  now 
accumulating  through  the  efforts  of  ourselves  or  others.  And  these 

8  Lecture  on  '  The  Purposes  and  Methods  of  Historical  Study.' 
4  Inaugural  Lecture. 
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we  owe  to  the  '  mania  for  palaeographic  research,'  to  the  '  truly  pre- 
posterous attention '  that  is  now  given  to  manuscripts. 

Freeman  showed,  Mr.  Harrison  tells  us,  '  his  sound  judgment  and 
his  thorough  scholarship '  by  not  consulting  manuscripts,  for  he 
would  have  had  to  spend  '  many  years  of  special  study '  before  he  could 
have  acquired  the  '  curious  and  rare  learning '  indispensable  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  writer  who  comes  forward 
to  enlighten  us  on  these  subjects,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon 
Freeman's  treatment  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  can  betray  by  so  fatu- 
ous a  statement  his  strange  ignorance  of  the  matter.  No  one  would 
suggest  that  Freeman  ought  to  have  consulted  manuscripts  for  any 
but  his  special  period,  namely,  the  eleventh  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  twelfth.  Now  the  manuscripts  of  this  period  are  the 
most  easy  to  read,  and,  indeed,  practically  require  no  training  what- 
ever. And  should  Mr.  Harrison  still  contend  that  Freeman  showed 
his  judgment  and  his  scholarship  by  not  consulting  them,  we  may 
remind  him  of  Freeman's  own  inadvertent  admission  in  his  lecture 
on  '  The  Office  of  the  Historical  Professor.' 

To  the  charter  and  to  the  chronicle,  to  the  ahiding  records  of  each  succeeding 
age,  writ  on  the  parchment  or  graven  on  the  stone — it  is  to  these  that  he  must  go 
himself  and  must  guide  others. 

Indeed,  on  at  least  one  occasion  he  did  '  go  himself  to  the  parchment, 
and  with  a  remarkable  result.  Curiously  silent  as  his  lectures  are 
on  the  value  of  record  evidence,  he  did  admit  that  the  charter  of  the 
Conqueror  on  which  rest  the  liberties  of  the  City  of  London  deserves 
a  place  among  '  original  authorities  of  the  very  highest  order.'  In 
his  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  he  speaks  of  it  as  '  that  vener- 
able parchment  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  City  archives  with  the 
cross  traced  by  the  Conqueror's  own  hand.'  The  one  feature  that 
seems  to  have  struck  him  is  a  cross  that  does  not  exist;  for 
no  cross  is  traced  upon  that  parchment  by  William's  or  any  other 
hand. 

This  little  incident  reminds  one  of  a  feature  in  Freeman's  work 
which  is  never  properly  realised  :  I  mean  the  divergence  of  his  precept 
and  his  practice.  When  Mr.  Harrison  insists,  throughout,  that  '  he 
illustrated  his  own  admirable  precepts  by  no  less  admirable  examples 
of  his  own,'  his  assertion  is  entitled  to  as  much  weight  as  when  he 
tells  us  that  'anonymous  reviews'  are  concocted  by  'raw  B.A.s 
fresh  from  the  schools'  examinations,'  with  a  silly  admiration  for 
'  new  material.' 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  Freeman's  passion  for  denouncing  the 
inaccuracies  of  others  was  due  to  his  ardent  desire  for  truth  and  his 
keen  sense  of  the  mischief  of  error.  His  teaching  on  this  point 
was  absolutely  right ;  but  in  practice  he  was  not  only  inaccurate 
himself,  but  was  guilty  of  inaccuracies  of  the  very  same  kind  as  he 
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denounced  so  bitterly  in  others.  They  can  not  only  be  criticised  in 
the  same  words,  but  are  obviously  all  too  often  the  fruits  of  careless- 
ness or  haste.  This  I  have  clearly  shown,  as,  for  instance,  in  my 
Feudal  England.  Again,  when  Mr.  Harrison  claims  for  Freeman 
the  position  of  *  the  foremost  English  exponent  of  the  testing  of 
historical  evidence,'  and  does  so  on  the  ground  that  he  has  illustrated 
in  practice  the  judicial  treatment  of  such  evidence,  we  observe 
that  his  precept  differed  toto  codo  from  his  practice.  Nothing,  as  his 
critic  truly  says,  can  be  more  admirable,  more  shrewd  than  his 
Oxford  lecture  on  the  subject.  But  what  was  his  practice  ?  I  would 
venture  t'o  quote  from  the  close  of  my  own  paper  '  The  Conqueror  at 
Exeter.' 

Time  after  time,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  work,  we  find  him  paraphrasing  patches  of 
chronicles,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  writing  history.  The  statements  of 
witnesses  are  laid  before  us,  neatly  pieced  together,  but  they  are  not  subjected  to 
more  than  a  perfunctory  cross-examination.  Even  if  the  accurate  reproduction  of 
testimony  were  all  that  we  sought  from  the  historian  we  should  not,  so  far  as 
Domesday  is  concerned,  obtain  it  in  this  instance.  But  the  case  of  Exeter  is  one 
where  something  more  is  needed,  where  even  accuracy  is  not  sufficient  without 
the  possession  of  that  higher  gift  the  power  of  seizing  upon  the  truth  when  the 
evidence  is  misleading  and  contradictory.  The  paraphrasing  of  evidence  is  the  work 
of  a  reporter  ;  from  the  historian  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  skilled  summing  up 
of  the  judge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  Mr.  Freeman's  champions  has  ever 
ventured,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  to  question,  or  ever  to  allude  to  my 
arguments  in  that  paper.5 

Nor  does  my  criticism  stand  alone.  Sir  Henry  Howorth  spoke 
plainly,  in  a  presidential  address  last  year,  on  Freeman's  neglect,  in 
actual  practice,  of  '  testing  the  witness.' 

It  is  pitiable  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  popular  historians  where  this  cardinal 
law  of  evidence  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  where  authorities  of  very  different 
opportunities  are  quoted  as  if  they  were  of  the  same  value,  the  earlier  and  duller 
man  being  often  brushed  aside  in  favour  of  the  later  manufacturer  of  picturesque 
phrases.  Mr.  Freeman  was  a  great  offender  in  this  respect. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  Mr.  Harrison's  claim 
that  Freeman's  works  '  are  models  of  the  art '  of  comparing  the  value 
of  evidence.  Sir  Henry,  writing  as  an  historian  himself,  cites  as  an 
instance  the  use  that  Freeman  made  of  such  a  writer  as  Wace  for  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  As  I  have  observed  in  the  Revue  Historique, 

M.  Freeman  insistait  sur  la  necessite  de  determiner  tout  d'abord  la  valeur 
relative  des  sources  ;  mais,  de  fait,  dans  le  recit  actuel  de  la  bataille  il  a  utilise"  les 
6crivains  poste"rieurs,  comnie  s'ils  pouvaient  presqy.e  ou  meme  tout  aussi  bien  servir 
u  son  propos.6 

Dr.  Spatz,  I  may  add,  in  his  monograph  on  the  battle,  has  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.7  Pursuing  his  point,  Sir  Henry  exclaims,  of 

*  Feudal  England,  pp.  431-455.  6  Vol.  Ixv.  p.  62. 

7  Die  SchlacJit  von  Hastings. 
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Freeman's  alleged  '  perfect  examples  of  how  original  authorities  may 
be  tested,  combined,  and  used  '— 

"Where  is  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found,  except  of  the  most  perfunctory  and 
childish  character,  in  such  well  known  works  as  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest  and 
Green's  History  of  England  ?  If  these  authors  are  turned  to  it  will  be  found  that 
a  work  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  for  instance,  is  treated  as  a  divinely  inspired 
document  instead  of  being  a  very  late  compilation.8 

Lastly,  Freeman  played  strange  tricks  with  his  authorities  when 
they  required  handling  to  make  them  fit  his  narrative.  To  quote 
again  from  the  Revue  Historique — 

En  fait,  comme  1'a  montre"  M.  Spatz,  il  a  choisi  arbitrairement  ses  textes  selon 
qu'ils  convenaient  le  mieux  u  son  dessin. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  Mr.  Harrison  is  right. 
Freeman,  as  he  claims,  '  was  a  noble  inspirer  of  historical  enthu- 
siasm.' But  the  enthusiasm  he  inspires  in  others  was  that  which  he 
felt  himself.  And  it  led  him,  all  too  often,  to  hyperbole  and  wild 
exaggeration.  Take,  for  instance,  from  an  Oxford  lecture  his  words 
on  the  English  Chronicle. 

I  can  conceive  no  human  writing  better  suited  for  use  as  a  book  than  large  parts 
of  our  National  Chronicles.  .  .  .  There  is  no  human  writing  in  which  the  text 
better  deserves  to  be  studied  word  byword;  for  every  word  has  its  meaning,  every 
word  teaches  us  its  lesson.  .  .  .  Nowhere  surely  does  human  speech  .  .  .  reach  a 
higher  level,  &c.  &c. 

And  by  the  side  of  his  enthusiasm  and  strange  exaggeration  we  must 
place  what  Mr.  Harrison  terms  his  'really  furious  prejudices.' 
Between  them  they  probably  affect  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  more  seriously  and  deeply  than  his  defects  in  accuracy  and 
method.  When  we  are  assured  that  '  they  do  not  affect  his  estimate 
of  ....  Harold '  we  have  really  only  to  turn  to  his  own  friends  for 
a  reply.  Mr.  Harrison  will  find  that  his  'dear  friend'  Mr.  J.  K. 
Green,  though  no  less  keen  a  democrat,  took  a  far  less  favourable 
view  of  Harold's  character,  while  Mr.  William  Hunt,  his  friend  and 
fellow  worker,  was  similarly  quite  unable  to  share  his  own  uncritical 
admiration.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  point  on  which 
his  bias  is  more  pronounced. 

There  remains  only  Mr.  Harrison's  assertion  that  '  his  supreme 
merit  as  historian  is  to  have  insisted  in  season  and  out  of  season  on 
the  Unity  of  History.'  This  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  for  discussion 
in  the  present  article.  But  of  its  interest  and  importance  there  is 
no  question  ;  and  if  I  am  allowed,  on  another  occasion,  to  show  what 
Freeman  meant  when  he  spoke  of  'the  Unity  of  History  '—what  he 
actually  taught  in  his  Rede  Lecture  and  again  in  his  Inaugural 
Lecture  at  Oxford— I  hope  to  show  that  his  teaching  makes,  as  I 
have  said  more  than  once,  any  really  scientific  conception  of  history 

8  Arcluzological  Journal,  Iv.  p.  129. 
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impossible.  And  I  shall  be  able  to  support  my  view  by  appeal  to 
that  supreme  authority  of  whom  Freeman  truly  said  that  '  he  is  the 
one  man  among  living  scholars  to  whom  one  may  most  freely  go  as 
to  an  oracle,  that  we  may  feel  more  sure  with  him  than  with  any 
other  that  in  his  answer  we  carry  away  words  of  truth  which  he  must 
be  rash  indeed  who  calls  in  question.' 

And  now,  having  ventured  to  question  almost  everything  that 
Mr.  Harrison  has  said  in  praise  of  Freeman's  method  and  practice,  I 
will  urge  that  he  seems  to  be  equally  unfortunate  in  what  he  ha& 
said  against  them. 

The  fundamental  flaw  in  Mr.  Harrison's  position  is  that  he  sets 
himself  to  criticise  Freeman's  historical  method  without  having  even 
grasped  what  that  method  was.  This  is  the  more  inexcusable 
because,  whatever  were  his  faults,  Freeman  was  at  least  clear  and 
consistent  in  explaining  what  his  method  was ;  and,  after  his  wont, 
he  never  hesitated  to  emphasise  his  teaching  by  repetition.  Mr. 
Harrison  insists  on  the  excessive  length  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
and  of  William  Rufus,  and  complains  that  such  history  as  this, 
'  by  its  bulk,  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  general  public  to  master 
....  to  impart  history  to  the  public  a  totally  different  process  is 
required.'  It  has  been  wickedly  said  that  the  true  ground  of  Free- 
man's detestation  of  Froude  was  that  Froude  was  read,  and  he  him- 
self was  not.  But  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  an 
intention  to  write  for  '  the  general  public.'  Very  different  was  the 
object  that,  he  tells  us,  he  kept  in  view.  To  quote  from  his  lecture  on 
'Modern  Writers' — 

Myself  a  somewhat  voluminous  writer  of  narrative  histories  ...  I  wish  no  one. 
to  read  me  instead  of  my  authorities ;  I  wish  simply  to  send  readers  to  my  authori- 
ties, and  to  help  them  in  their  study  of  them. 

Again,  he  tells  us  of  the  modern  writer — 

He  can  always  show  the  way  to  his  authorities,  and  exhort  every  one  to  follow 
that  way  for  himself.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  fails  in  his  duty. 

In  short,  it  was  for  serious  students  of  history,  not  for  the  public, 
that  Freeman  wrote. 

Mr.  Harrison  further  misconceives  Freeman's  historical  method 
when  he  harps  upon  the  '  thousand  volumes  '  we  should  need  if  the 
history  of  the  world  were  written  on  this  colossal  scale.  In  his- 
Eede  lecture  Freeman  explained  that  he  did  not  expect  even  the 
student  to  master,  on  the  same  system,  all  periods  of  history. 
His  view — which  I  am  not  defending,  but  explaining — will  be  found 
in  his  lecture  on  '  Original  Authorities.'  The  '  true  course  of 
historical  study '  consists,  according  to  him,  in  selecting  two  or  three 
periods,  the  earlier  the  better,  for  study  in  minute  detail.  Then, 

besides  the  periods  of  his  choice  which  he  studies  minutely,  our  historical 
scholar  should  know,  according  to  a  formula  which  I  have  used  already,  enough  of 
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th«  times  before  them,  and  of  the  times  after  them,  to  put  those  times  into  their 
true  relations  to  his  own  periods  and  to  one  another. 

In  his  own  magnum  opus  he  puts  these  principles  in  practice  for 
'the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  first  volume  is  an  intro- 
duction, the  fifth  is  an  epilogue,  to  the  detailed  study  of  the  period 
itself.  It  was  Freeman's  view  that  if  a  serious  student  (for  whom 
alone  he  wrote)  followed  this  method,  he  could  then  approach  in  the 
right  spirit  the  study  of  general  history.  As  he  expressed  it  in  his 
Rede  lecture, 

the  thorough  knowledge  of  one  period,  the  habit  of  minute  research  and  criticism 
Among  contemporary  authorities,  undoubtedly  gives  a  man  a  power  which  leads 
him  better  to  see  his  way  through  the  periods  which  he  has  to  take  at  second 
hand.  ...  A  man  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  period  which  to  him  is  primary 
will  readily  grasp  the  leading  outlines  and  the  true  relations  of  the  period  which 
to  him  is  secondary. 

This  view  he  enunciated  afresh  in  his  lecture  on  '  Original 
Authorities.'  I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  show  from  Freeman's 
own  writings  what  his  historical  method  really  was.  We  may  agree 
with  it  or  not,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  his  treatment  in 
detail  so  minute  of  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  part  of 
a  method  which  he  clearly  explained  and  which  he  consistently 
upheld. 

Personally  I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  protesting  against 
the  multiplication  of  useless  facts  and  details  so  wittily  satirised  by 
him  in  his  Royal  Road  to  History.  But  I  hold  that  it  arises  from 
Freeman's  lack  of  the  vital  sense  of  proportion,  from  his  eagerness  to 
include  every  fact  in  every  one  of  the  books  he  loved.  The  writing 
of  history,  as  Pattison  observed,  must  vary  with  successive  genera- 
tions, because  the  nature  of  the  interest  that  they  take  in  history 
varies.  Institutional,  economic,  social  development,  these  are  the 
subjects  that  excite  the  chief  interest  now.  In  these  Freeman  had 
little  interest ;  he  was  a  '  narrator,'  a  political  historian,  keen  on  the 
*  drum  and  trumpet,'  the  dramatic  side  of  history. 

Lastly,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Harrison,  I  hold  that  what  is  now 
wanted  is  further  study  of  manuscripts,  more  original  research. 
'Of  English  histories  we  have  enough  and  to  spare — histories  for 
•children,  for  youths,  and  for  adults,  histories  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
large,  small,  and  medium-sized.  For  we  English  are  a  practical 
people,  and  to  write  an  even  moderately  successful  history  is  a  paying 
job  And  that  is  why,  in  original  research,  we  are  far  behind 
-Germany  and  France.  He  who  would  devote  himself  to  such 
research  must  be  free  from  pecuniary  needs ;  for  he  will  not  only 
make  nothing,  but  will  probably  have  to  pay  for  the  publication  of 
his  discoveries.  He  must  unite  to  indefatigable  industry  the  power 
to  seize  on  the  right  material,  and  the  ability  to  employ  it  when 
found.  And  when,  as  the  fruit  of  prolonged  labour,  he  produces  an 
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historical  discovery,  he  will  find  that  no  one  really  cares,  and  that 
bad  work  is  quite  as  likely  to  receive  approval  as  good.  Moreover 
he  will  have  to  correct  errors  of  long  standing  ;  and  for  every  error 
he  corrects  he  will  probably  acquire  a  foe.  'His  work,  therefore, 
will  be  bitterly  assailed,  perhaps  by  the  very  men  who  will  promptly 
pilfer  his  results.  These  are  his  rewards,  this  his  recognition. 
Can  we  wonder  that  we  lag  behind  in  the  work  of  historical 
research  ? 

J.  H.  EOUND. 
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IN  these  days  of  School  Boards  the  following  letter  may  not  strike  the 
average  reader  as  a  signal  triumph  of  education. 
I  quote  from  an  evening  paper : 

Of  English  as  she  is  wrote  Mr.  J.  Hardy  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the  bookstall 
at  Ashford  Station  sends  us  one  of  the  most  curious.    It  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  M  Hd  and  Sons 

Bookstall  Hasbord 

Kent 
and  runs  as  follows : 

64  My  30  Vuncne  Sxuear,  Westminster.  Please  sir  kindly  send  the  hasford 
times  Kent.  I  was  told  to  send  heare  from  the  Book  stall  at  Victoria  Station. 

It  certainly  is  rather  a  remarkable  epistle,  but  between  the  lines 
one  may  discern  a  certain  amount  of  common  sense,  a  good  deal  of 
persistence,  a  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  officials,  and  a  self-reliance 
that  will  not  be  overcome  even  at  Victoria  Station. 

The  writer  is  evidently  a  would-be  hop-picker,  or  one  who  takes 
his  yearly  holiday  in  the  hop-fields,  and  on  the  30th  of  May  he  or 
she  begins  to  make  arrangements  for  the  September  work.  The 
Ashford  Times  is  the  medium  which  is  chosen  for  finding  the  sphere 
of  action,  and  being  thwarted  in  the  quest  at  Victoria  Station  other 
means  are  taken  to  secure  the  journal. 

Unabashed  by  defective  education  the  scribe  sits  down  and  writes 
this  letter. 

There  is  something  very  practical  about  the  proceeding :  it  is  like 
a  man  unarmed  fighting  his  way  successfully  through  a  new  country. 
Such  a  specimen  of  humanity  is  worth  studying  if  only  to  gain  a  few 
hints  as  to  how  to  get  on  in  life ;  anyhow  it  is  worth  while  spending 
a  few  minutes  over  the  subject. 

Vuncne  Sxuear  we  will  take  to  be  within  the  range  of  Victoria 
Station,,  and  therefore  in  Westminister,  as  the  writer  would  have 
pronounced  it ;  all  civilisation  is,  therefore,  centred  at  that  spot — the 
rest  of  London  and  the  provinces  are  merely  an  adjunct. 

The  children  may  wander  from  the  Abbey  to  Vauxhall,  but 
seldom  do  they  venture  to  enter  Victoria  Street.  Are  there  not 
policemen  and  other  national  dangers  in  such  quarters  ? 
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A  child  of  nine  years  old  who  had  lived  all  her  life  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  main  thoroughfare  saw  a  lady  who  was 
accustomed  to  visit  her  home  on  foot  arriving  in  a  victoria.  Much 
excited  she  rushed  to  tell  her  news. 

'  Oh !  I  say,  there's  Mrs. in  such  a  funny  little  cart,  with 

her  husband  and  son  sitting  up  in  front  of  her.' 

Needless  to  say  the  husband  and  son  were  the  coachman  and 
footman. 

If  she  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  she  had  probably 
concluded  that  it  was  a  family  party  going  for  an  outing  or  perhaps 
a  '  beno.' 

She  might  have  argued  that  in  some  families  the  father  drove 
the  mother  about  in  a  cab,  or  '  keb,'  as  she  would  have  termed  it ;  for 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  she  had  grasped  that 
private  carriages  were  kept  by  individuals  for  their  exclusive  use ;  and 
as  to  servants,  the  small  '  general '  took  the  highest  rank  in  her  day- 
dreams of  a  well  ordered  household. 

A  lady  who  took  a  district  in  this  locality  was  accustomed  to 
leave  her  carriage  in  Victoria  Street,  as  it  was  difficult  to  take  her 
horses  through  the  narrow  openings  swarming  with  children  through 
which  she  had  to  pass.  She  was  much  touched  by  a  woman  she  was 
visiting  saying  to  her : 

'  No  offence,  mum,  but  my  old  man  and  me  have  been  saying 
you  look  peaky-like  lately,  and  when  I  get  like  that  he  just  takeg 
me  for  an  airing  on  the  Embankment ;  so  if  you  please  to  go  he'd 
be  very  glad  to  take  you  any  day  in  the  cart.' 

This  vehicle  was  a  coster's  barrow  tipped  up  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees. 

However  much  the  lady  may  have  appreciated  the  kindly  feeling 
that  prompted  the  suggestion,  it  would  have  been  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  her  to  have  remained  long  by  the  side  of  the  good-natured 
coster.  She  was  always  afraid  afterwards  of  their  discovering  that 
she  had  other  means  of  '  airing  '  herself,  but  there  was  little  fear  of 
that. 

Another  woman  in  a  small  court  in  the  same  locality  was  asked 
who  lived  in  the  cottage,  or  rather  hovel,  that  joined  her  own 
domicile. 

'  I  couldn't  tell  you,  my  dear,'  was  her  answer  ;  '  I  have  lived  here 
fourteen  years,  but  I've  always  kept  myself  to  myself.' 

Considering  how  little  her  neighbours  followed  these  lines,  it  was 
perhaps  as  well  to  commend  her  for  the  practice  ;  but  it  was  only  in 
the  matter  of  outside  etiquette  that  she  was  so  exclusive. 

She  had  only  one  room,  and  a  son  and  daughter  at  home  ;  but  she 
extended  her  hospitality  to  a  lodger,  who  shared  the  premises  with 
them.  Yet  she  was  a  very  nice  woman,  and  very  reserved. 

Our  sympathy  goes,  perhaps,  more  with  another  woman,  whose 
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social  relations  were  fuller  and  whose  ambitions  would  seem  to  be 
more  on  a  level  with  our  own,  seeing  that  few  of  us  are  independent 
of  the  opinion  of  others. 

She  had  bought  certain  garments  at  that  excellent  institution,  a 
'  Work  Society,'  where  clothes  are  cut  out  and  given  to  poor  people 
to  make,  and  then  sold  to  them  at  cost  price. 

She  asked  that  she  might  have  another  garment  to  match  the 
one  she  had.  The  lady  who  was  selling  had  not  one  garment  left 
of  the  same  colour,  and  asked  if  she  would  mind  it  being  blue  instead 
pink. 

'  I  should  much  prefer  it,  miss,'  she  said,  with  so  much  emphasis 
that  inquiries  were  made  as  to  her  reason. 

'  Well,  miss,  yar  see,  when  I  hang  out  my  washing  in  the  court, 
there  will  be  blue  and  pink  turn  about ;  but  if  the  neighbours  always 
were  to  see  a  pink  one  they  would  think  I  had  only  one  pair.' 

Public  opinion  has  its  own  place  in  our  national  life,  and  as  such 
must  be  respected.  It  has  its  uses  as  well  as  its  abuses. 

The  only  thing  is  that  public  opinion  differs  in  different  localities, 
and  the  prejudices  of  one  class  do  not  affect  those  of  another. 

One  hears  ad  nauseam  of  '  work  among  the  poor,'  of  efforts  to 
benefit  the  masses,  of  schemes  to  ameliorate  their  condition  ;  but  one 
cannot  help  questioning  whether  much  of  it  is  very  practical. 

Had  people  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  what  kind  of  persons  they 
were  going  to  better,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  our  largest  institu- 
tions would  not  have  been  started,  and  certainly  no  one  would  have 
been  surprised  at  the  number  of  failures  that  sadden  the  heart  of  a 
•conscientious  committee. 

Such  schemes  at  present  seem  necessary,  and  organisation  is  the 
only  safeguard  against  indiscriminate  help,  which  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. No  man  can  hope  to  get  alone  the  experience  that  will 
make  him  wise ;  but  when  he  has  the  experience  it  is  useless  to 
apply  a  method  which  is  unsuitable  for  a  certain  class  or  a  certain 
district. 

Passing  through  a  low  slum,  I  was  sickened  by  the  sight  of 
•drunken  women  reeling  about  with  half-naked  and  wholly  drugged 
babies  in  their  arms.  Girls  in  petticoats  and  with  scarcely  any 
clothing  over  their  breasts,  but  with  their  hair  done  up  in  pins  to 
make  it  eventually  wave,  were  sparring  about  with  great,  hulking 
boys.  Little  tiny  children  wandered  about  late  at  night  from  one 
public-house  to  another  looking  for  their  parents. 

Venture  into  a  house  and  one  is  horrified  at  the  overcrowding. 
The  little  back  yards  that  were  intended  as  the  outlet  to  the  houses 
have  been  built  over  with  hovels  little  better  in  construction  than 
outhouses,  so  that  the  main  passage  of  a  house  is  only  a  pathway  to 
a  court  behind,  and  all  ventilation  is  blocked  up  for  the  large 
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number   of  inhabitants   who   rent  separate   rooms  as  their  family 
dwellings. 

The  front  door  is  never  closed,  so  that  every  night  a  certain 
amount  of  loafers  sleep  on  the  stairs  or  in  the  passages. 

One  knows  only  too  well  the  description  of  scenes  that  occur 
inside  the  rooms  ;  what  one  does  not  quite  realise  is  that  out  of  such 
places  come  children  who  are  being  educated  at  our  Board  schools  or 
mixing  with  the  better  class  of  poor  children ;  and  also  from  these 
homes  gaily  dressed  girls  emerge,  who  work  in  various  ways  to  earn 
their  own  living  from  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

The  gay  dress  alternates  with  the  petticoat  and  hair-pin  fringe, 
and  the  manners  result  from  contact  with  the  class  a  little  above 
them  with  which  they  mix  in  their  best  clothes,  and  the  home 
influence  which  is  little  less  than  barbarism. 

What  wonder  that  many  of  these  girls  fail  in  life  ?  The  wonder 
is  that  any  of  them  succeed.  When  they  fail  what  happens  ?  Either 
they  sink  lower  and  lower,  and  swell  the  overcrowded  ranks  of  the 
criminal  class,  or  they  are  '  rescued,'  as  it  is  called,  and  sent  off  to  a 
home  or  institution,  where  for  a  time  they  drag  out  a  dreary  existence 
in  a  life  entirely  foreign  to  their  own. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  when  their  term  of  imprisonment — for 
as  such  they  look  upon  it — is  over,  they  too  often  slip  back  to 
their  old  habits.  The  marvel  is  that  they  can  ever  take  a  flying  leap 
from  the  free  life  with  all  its  disadvantages  to  the  confinement  of  an 
institution  with  all  its  conventionalities. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  little  children. 
What  can  be  done  for  them  but  to  take  them  quite  away  ?    And 
they  at  once  become  institution  children,  whose  place  in  society  is 
being  so  severely  criticised  now. 

The  experience  of  workers  among  the  poor  seems  to  be  that  unless 
a  person  is  thoroughly  bad  or  thoroughly  good  there  is  no  place  for 
him  among  the  charitable  schemes  that  drain  the  pockets  of  the 
rich. 

The  rather  bad  children  are  turned  out  of  the  model  training 
homes,  and  are  not  received  into  the  reformatories,  which  is  perfectly 
right  as  far  as  it  goes.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  large  class  of  children 
for  whom  nothing  is  being  done,  but  who  certainly  are  not  qualifying 
for  the  thoroughly  good  children. 

Let  me  take  my  readers  into  a  house  quite  near  the  slum  I  have 
mentioned  and  see  how  the  matter  is  dealt  with  there. 

Though  quite  near  this  slum  it  stands  enough  apart  for  the 
inmates  not  to  be  able  to  lean  out  of  the  windows  and  take  part  in 
the  incriminating  discussions  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  slum  life. 

A  tree  actually  has  its  roots  in  the  few  feet  of  black  earth  that 
belong  to  the  house,  and  this  alone  gives  an  air  of  superiority  and 
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refinement.  How  the  very  poor  love  flowers  !  It  seems  almost  the 
only  touch  of  refinement  within  their  reach. 

One  loud  single  knock  at  the  door  of  the  house  is  answered  at 
once,  and  the  overgrown  girl  who  opens  it  greets  one  with  a  broad 
smile.  There  are  no  show  days  or  visiting  days  here ;  there  is  no 
committee  and  no  '  lady  visitors '  as  such.  The  whole  is  managed  by 
one  wise  woman,  who  allows  her  friends  to  help  her  in  any  way  they 
can. 

The  front  room  we  enter  looks  cheerful  in  spite  of  being  carpetless 
and  having  very  little  furniture.  Wonderful  wreaths  of  paper  flowers 
adorn  the  walls,  which  have  taken  the  children  many  winter  evenings 
to  produce  with  their  clever  little  fingers,  and  they  feel  quite 
rewarded  if  one  uses  their  own  particular  adjective  and  says,  '  How 
handsome ! ' 

This  room  is  full  of  little  girls  of  about  the  age  of  eight  to  ten — 
some  smaller  and  a  few  larger. 

They  are  playing  games  round  the  table,  or  sitting  with  work  in 
their  hands,  or  are  reading,  and  one  is  picking  out  tunes  on  an  old 
piano  out  of  which  all  harmony  has  fled  for  ever. 

What  eager  little  faces,  what  small  thin  hands  grab  at  the  games, 
but  how  sternly  the  children  repress  the  familiar  oaths  that  rise  to 
their  lips  in  their  excitement !  Should  one  escape  there  is  woe  in  the 
circle,  for  the  offending  member  is  thrust  out  of  this  temporary 
paradise — not  to  go  back  to  her  old  haunts,  as  one  would  imagine, 
but  to  wait  evening  after  evening  outside  till  she  is  readmitted. 

All  of  these  children  do  not  sleep  in  the  house :  only  when  their 
homes  are  no  longer  safe  for  them,  or  when  there  is  no  home  and  the 
common  lodging-house  takes  the  place,  are  they  admitted.  This  is 
a  kind  of  young  club  to  which  they  come  when  school  is  over, 
instead  of  loitering  about  the  streets. 

Some  of  them  are  such  promising-looking  children. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  them  growing  up  helpful  members  of 
society  ?  Only  the  chance  of  having  a  good  start.  They  may  be 
handicapped  in  life  by  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  but  one  sees  clearly 
that  hereditary  vices  or  virtues  need  to  be  developed,  and  the  race 
for  life  is  decided  by  which  gets  the  best  start  or  training. 

The  tragedies  of  some  of  these  little  lives  would  sicken  the 
stoutest  heart ;  but  evil  is  best  buried,  and  if  God  can  make  such  fair 
faces  from  such  foul  means  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  them  fair. 

It  is  a  heart-breaking  thing  when  an  upset  occurs,  and  these 
small  people  sweep  off  for  a  time  and  siding  with  each  other  '  pay 
the  matron  out '  by  staying  away  in  lofty  disdain ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
one  has  never  stayed  away  altogether,  and  it  is  in  a  very  humble 
spirit  they  come  back  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  have  their  club 
again. 

But  these  children  are  only  an  incident :  it  is  a  lodging-house  for 
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working-girls  above  all  things.  But  working-girls  don't  stop  with 
their  own  distinct  personality  ;  they  have  interests  and  surroundings 
in  life  far  beyond  themselves. 

These  children  have  grown  out  of  a  necessity. 

They  are  the  embryo  workers,  younger  sisters  perhaps,  or  have 
been  brought  there  by  some  kind-hearted  working-girl,  or  are  even 
the  children  of  former  club  girls,  for  this  house  has  been  open  for  ten 
years. 

It  is  not  allowed  to  be  called  a  home — it  goes  by  the  number  on 
the  door — but  it  might  be  called  a  house  of  joy  in  spite  of  all  its 
tragedies. 

There  is  a  club  every  evening  for  outside  girls  as  well  as  lodgers, 
rough  girls,  whom  other  people  have  given  up  as  a  bad  job. 

Most  of  the  lodgers  get  home  from  their  work  about  8  o'clock, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  kitchen  cooking  their  supper  or  making  tea 
or  eating  their  fried  fish  and  potatoes,  which  excellent  diet  can  be 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  fish-shop  for  Jd.,  which  includes  the 
piece  of  newspaper  in  which  it  is  wrapped.  Who  need  starve  ? 

In  the  club  the  regular  club  system  is  pursued.  The  girls  work 
for  the  first  hour  and  dance  and  play  games  for  the  next  hour  or  so. 

The  needlework  done  is  scarcely  a  credit  to  the  schools  where 
they  were  taught,  but  the  defect  must  be  put  down  to  their  having 
left  school  so  early  or  having  gone  so  seldom  that  they  have  mostly 
had  time  to  forget  everything  they  learnt. 

Their  fingers  have  grown  stiff  and  awkward,  though  several  of 
them  are  tailor's  trotters,  and  have  to  do  the  rough  over-sewing  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  work  for  their  employers. 

That  fair-haired  girl  fell  from  the  ledge  of  the  window  she  was 
cleaning  and  hurt  her  leg  badly.  She  is  a  tailor's  trotter,  and  her 
employer  can  insist  upon  her  cleaning  windows  from  the  outside  :  it 
is  legal  in  London,  though  it  is  not  so  in  many  other  places.  She 
is  sick  and  ill  with  it,  but  does-  not  think  of  keeping  in  bed ;  in 
fact,  she  is  in  great  spirits,  having  been  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a 
soldier's  funeral. 

'  It  was  handsome,'  she  says,  and  she  also  relates  that  she  has  seen 
three  splendid  coffins  of  polished  wood  with  brass  plates  at  an  under- 
taker's. '  Oh  !  they  were  handsome,  miss  ;  I  wish  you'd  seen  them.' 

They  are  so  generous,  these  girls  :  they  always  want  to  share  all 
their  pleasures  with  others. 

It  is  extraordinary  the  fascination  a  funeral  has  for  them — they 
will  go  miles  to  see  one — and  in  one  part  of  London  where  they 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  Jubilee  procession  that  passed 
at  the  end  of  their  streets  they  will  turn  out  like  one  man  for  a 
hearse.  Nothing  can  replace  in  their  minds  the  charm  of  a  solid 
crape  bonnet  or  hat. 

Their  costume  this  evening  is  of  the  petticoat  order  under  a 
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loose  body  or  blouse,  with  a  coarse  apron  tied  tightly  round  the  waist 
to  keep  all  in  order.  The  neck  is  exposed  in  front,  a  silk  handker- 
chief being  folded  and  placed  like  a  'kerchief  over  the  breast.  Their 
boots  are  scarcely  holding  together  on  their  feet,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  evening  they  have  nearly  danced  them  off. 

Sales  of  old  clothes  take  place  from  time  to  time  at  the  house, 
and  old  boots  are  in  great  requisition.  Underclothes  and  aprons  are 
made  during  the  first  hour  of  the  club,  and  bought  at  cost  price  when 
finished. 

There  is  no  charity  dressing  in  or  out  of  the  house ;  the  girls  are 
quite  independent.  If  they  elect  to  go  to  service  they  can  obtain  arr 
outfit  and  help  to  make  it  themselves,  for  which  they  pay  by  degrees. 
Over  one  hundred  places  were  obtained  for  the  girls  during  last 
year,  and  about  twelve  dozen  garments  made  and  sold  to  them1? 

As  a  rule  the  girls  don't  care  to  go  to  service,  and  they  are  really 
not  fitted  for  it.  One's  sympathies  go  with  the  mistress  who  has  such 
a  handful  of  wild  life  in  her  house. 

Factories  are  more  in  their  line,  and  laundry  work  claims  a  large 
proportion  of  the  women  and  girls  in  the  district. 

They  like  their  evenings  free,  but  they  will  spend  them  all  in  the 
club  if  they  are  allowed  to  come. 

They  have  *  young  men,'  of  course,  but  they  have  to  wait  outside. 
The  cat-calls  that  come  shrilly  through  the  window  emanate  from 
an  impatient  lover,  but  miss  tosses  her  head,  which  is  covered  with 
little  whisps  of  hair  rolled  round  hairpins,  and  expresses  her  opinion 
that  he  won't  '  kid '  her  to  go  out.  No,  she  will  dance  with  a  fine 
healthy  love  of  it  which  is  exhausting  to  see. 

The  lady  who  is  performing  at  the  cracked  piano  is  politely 
requested  to  *  wire  into  it,'  and  is  rewarded  for  her  persistence  by  the 
praise — 

'  Oh !  that  is  handsome ;  play  it  again,  miss.' 
While  they  are  thus  employed  a  lady  who  has  been  superintend- 
ing slips  out  of  the  room  and  has  a  series  of  interviews  with  girls- 
and  young  women  who  all  have  their  wants  and  wailings,  and  their 
faults  and  failings. 

Work  is  found  for  one,  sympathy  for  another,  rags  for  a  burn  for 
a  third,  and  a  night's  lodging  for  a  fourth.  Upstairs  in  the  matron's 
room  there  is  the  same  cheerful  brightness  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  entirely  by  the  one-and-two-penny  oil  lamps  that  burn  odori- 
ferously  on  the  walls. 

This  room  is  occupied  by  another  set  of  girls,  some  working, 
some  sitting  idle  after  a'hard  day's  work ;  and  the  matron  herself,  a 
delicate-looking  little  woman,  is  seeing  to  the  material  wants  of  an 
overgrown  boy  who  is  devouring  food  eagerly. 

The  lad  has  just  come  out  of  prison  to  find  that  his  entire  family 
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has  disappeared.  As  Ms  sister  was  a  club  girl  lie  seeks  information 
at  the  club,  and  is  interviewed  by  the  matron. 

When  the  desolate  fact  is  forced  upon  him  that  he  is  entirely 
stranded,  with  neither  food,  money,  shelter,  nor  character,  the  poor 
boy  puts  his  head  on  the  table  and  sobs  like  a  child. 

The  matron  sobs  too. 

So  he  is  fed  and  comforted,  and  money  (4cZ.)  provided  for  his 
night's  lodging  at  a  neighbouring  doss-house,  and  he  is  looked  after 
till  he  has  a  chance  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  could  go,  and 
the  ingrain  dislike  to  a  '  home '  is  so  strong  that  he  would  rather 
sleep  in  the  street  than  enter  one. 

But  the  boy  is  only  an  incident,  and  so  is  the  soldier  in  a  bright 
red  coadu  who  partakes  of  tea  in  the  matron's  room  on  Sunday  with 
the  matron's  son,  who  pays  a  weekly  visit  to  his  mother.  Even 
Tommy  Atkins  has  his  lonely  periods,  and  this  one  is  glad  enough 
to  come  regularly  to  the  quiet  little  party  on  Sunday  afternoons — his 
only  touch  of  home-life.  Without  friends,  without  the  inclination 
to  be  rowdy,  Tommy  feels  very  homesick  in  big  London.  There  is 
a  splendid  Home  for  Soldiers  not  a  mile  away,  but  Tommy  is  shy, 
and  has  no  '  pals '  there,  and  in  fact  was  quite  unaware  of  its 
existence  till  he  was  fairly  settled  with  his  friend  in  the  matron's 
room. 

Put  Tommy  in  the  street  with  the  girls  and  there  would  be 
'  larks  '  indeed  ;  but  Mr.  Atkins,  the  matron's  guest,  is  another  thing 
altogether. 

No  one  is  compelled  to  remain  at  this  house ;  in  fact,  every  one  is 
forcibly  obliged  to  quit  if  they  misbehave  themselves  ;  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  every  one  wishes  to  remain. 

The  old  girls  come  back  to  spend  Christmas.  Those  who  are 
away  at  work  come  up  from  the  country  or  suburbs  for  their 
holidays.  Mothers  bring  their  children  to  be  admired.  Fathers 
send  their  little  girls  there  when  mother  is  in  prison  or  '  on  the 
booze.'  Girls  are  married  from  here,  and  one  right-minded  fellow 
paid  a  week's  lodging  and  keep  for  his  fiancee  in  order  to  receive  her 
with  the  blessings  of  the  house  on  the  nuptial  day. 

And  how  is  it  all  managed,  and  what  does  it  cost  ? 

One  wise  head  and  loving  heart  is  the  mainspring  of  it  all.  The 
matron  is  allowed  discretion,  and  is  encouraged  in  broad-minded 
sympathies.  Very  little  responsibility  is  put  upon  her,  and  she  is 
sure  of  a  patient  hearing  about  all  her  grievances. 

There  is  no  committee  and  no  appeal  for  funds  publicly. 

The  girls  pay  two  shillings  a  week  for  their  lodging,  which  insures 
the  rent  theoretically. 

The  club  pays  rent  for  the  rooms  it  uses,  and  this  sum  balances 
the  matron's  salary. 
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The  club  is  worked  quite  distinctly,  and  existed  before  the  house 
was  opened,  and  had  to  pay  a  far  higher  rent  for  less  desirable 
premises. 

So  far  it  should  be  a  self-supporting  institution,  but  the  extra 
money  that  is  spent  with  the  extra  work  done  is  proved  to  be  the 
most  economical  means  of  helping  the  poor,  as  it  helps  them  to  help 
themselves. 

A  generous  sum  provided  yearly  makes  it  possible  to  keep  sick 
lodgers  till  they  are  well  enough  to  work,  and  to  take  in  emergency 
cases  which  would  otherwise  drift  to  the  workhouse,  such  as  girls 
who  are  rightly  turned  out  from  overcrowded  rooms  by  the  London 
County  Council,  or  little  servant  maids  who  leave  their  places  late  in 
the  evening  to  find  lodgings  are  not  so  easy  to  obtain  as  they 
had  imagined. 

Teas  and  treats  on  Bank  holidays,  towards  which  lodgers  con- 
tribute, save  the  little  money  the  girls  possess  from  going  to  the 
nearest  public-house,  and  furnishing  and  whitewashing  the  house  at 
frequent  intervals  make  an  object  lesson  to  the  lodgers  of  cleanness 
and  comfort  which  is  not  forgotten  when  they  go  to  their  own 
homes. 

The  living  of  the  poor  is  continually  a  hand-to-mouth  proceeding, 
more  so  perhaps  than  many  philanthropists  imagine.  The  enormous 
economic  saving  gained  by  '  tiding  them  over '  bad  times  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  Blue-books  of  our 
pauper  population. 

There  is  no  charity  about  this  '  tiding  over : '  it  is  only  dding  for 
the  poor  what  they  are  always  doing  for  themselves.  How  generous 
they  are  to  each  other  and  to  their  friends  is  hardly  appreciated. 

One  incident  will  be  enough  to  show  this  side  of  their  character. 

A  lady  who  was  deeply  interested  in  them,  and  was  counted  as 
one  of  their  friends — mark  you,  their  friends  are  very  different  from 
the  '  lady  visitor ' — complained  that  her  horses  were  getting  beyond 
work,  and  that  she  should  give  up  her  carriage,  as  times  were  bad. 
A  week  or  two  afterwards  a  girl  came  to  her  and  said  she  had  been 
making  inquiries,  and  had  at  last  been  able  to  find  a  man  who  would 
buy  the  old  horses  for  two  shillings  apiece ;  and  she  joyfully  hoped 
this  would  set  her  friend  on  her  feet  again.  Meanwhile  any  pawn- 
tickets  she  possessed  would  be  entirely  at  her  service. 

D.  M.  LEAKE. 
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IS  THE  LAVISH  EXPENDITURE  OF 
WEALTH  JUSTIFIABLE  ? 


IN  adding  one  more  to  the  already  long  list  of  articles  that  this 
subject  has  brought  forth,  I  feel  that  some  sort  of  apology  is  necessary, 
but,  I  fear,  it  must  lie  in  the  unsoundness  of  the  others,  rather  than 
on  account  of  any  special  merit  in  this  one. 

The  articles  on  this  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  (1) 
Those  in  justification.  (2)  Those  decrying  it.  The  writers  for  the 
first  class  depend  for  arguments  almost  entirely  on  the  old  fallacy 
known  as  the  broken-window  doctrine  :  i.e.  that  any  consumption  of 
wealth  is  good  for  trade.  They  thus  utterly  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  present  day  the  hoarding  of  wealth  in  a  stocking,  or 
elsewhere,  no  longer  exists,  and  that  therefore  any  wealth  which  is  not 
spent  is  kept  in  a  bank,  or  invested  in  business,  where  it  is  employing 
productive  labour,  and  therefore  is  doing  other  people  as  much  good 
as  if  squandered  in  luxuries,  and  the  world  is  so  much  the  richer  as 
the  wealth  itself  still  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writers  of  the 
second  class,  apart  from  vehement  vituperation  calculated  to  excite 
class  feeling,  which  does  not  bear  serious  consideration,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  fact  that  the  deductions  of  the  writers  on  the  other 
side  are  economically  unsound.  They  point  out  that,  if  the  wealth 
consumed  in  a  fancy  ball  was  not  spent,  it  would  remain  in  the  form 
of  stocks  or  bonds,  &c.,  where  it  would  be  giving  employment  to 
large  numbers  of  working  people,  and  would  be  thus  of  equal  advantage 
to  an  equally  deserving  class  of  people,  with  the  added  advantage  that, 
instead  of  doing  this  once  for  all,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ball,  it  could  go 
on  giving  employment  and  creating  wealth  year  after  year  ad 
infinitum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  regard  the  subject  purely  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  is  wrong.  The  fact  that  an  institution  is 
economically  sound  or  not  does  not  in  the  least  settle  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  a  community  or  the  reverse.  In  fact,  if 
the  canons  of  Political  Economy  were  paramount,  not  only  would 
there  be  no  art,  but  most  of  the  philantropic  undertakings  would 
have  to  be  given  up;  because  anything  that  results  in  producing  the 
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greatest  amount  of  wealth  in  the  world  (as  a  whole)  is  economically 
sound,  and  only  suck  things  are.  Therefore,  most  almsgiving  and  all 
hospitals  for  incurables  and  lunatic  asylums  are  economically  unsound, 
as,  if  the  money  spent  in  attempting  to  succour  and  support  the 
infirm  and  the  drones,  who  at  the  best  will  be  able  to  produce  but 
little  in  return,  was  put  out  at  interest,  it  would  be  employing  the 
strong  able-bodied  workmen  who  would  be  able  to  produce  far  greater 
wealth  in  return,  and  therefore  the  world  would  be  the  richer,  which  is 
all  that  Political  Economy  cares  about.  All  forms  of  art  are  economi- 
cally to  be  tabooed,  as,  when  once  produced,  though  they  last  forever, 
they  do  not  bear  interest  or  in  any  way  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  which  the  wealth  expended  in  it  otherwise  would  do.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  '  Trusts  '  appear  to  me  to  be  in  practice  economi- 
cally sound,  as  in  all  the  cases  of  trusts  the  production  of  the  article 
has  been  rendered  so  much  cheaper  that  the  formation  of  a  trust 
has  always  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  article  sold, 
and  therefore,  if  the  trust  be  not  allowed,  the  public  suffers  for  the 
sake  of  the  individual  producers,  who  would  otherwise  be  squeezed 
out. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  the  settlement  of 
whether  an  institution  is  or  is  not  economically  sound  should  not 
finally  settle  the  question;  since  whichever  way  the  question  is 
answered,  the  further  and  more  important  ones  remain — first,  whether 
the  institution  is  in  accordance  with  humanity  .and  morality  ;  secondly, 
whether  greater  harm  would  result  in  its  forcible  repression. 

I  will  next  consider  whether  there  are  not  occasions  when  it  is 
economically  sound  to  expend  large  amounts  of  wealth  on  purely 
unproductive  luxuries.  Because  a  given  thing  is  economically 
unsound  as  a  general  rule  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  sound 
under  exceptional  circumstances ;  examples  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  history  of  Protection  and  Subsidies.  Those  who  believe  that  the 
theory  of  Protection  is  economically  unsound,  since  it  indirectly  acts 
in  the  same  way  as  bounties— that  is  to  say,  it  takes  from  the  pockets 
of  every  one  in  order  to  fill  the  pockets  of  those  protected,  as, 
although  the  foreign  producer  is  the  one  nominally  taxed,  it  is  really 
the  home  consumer  who  has  to  pay  the  duty  plus  the  interest  on  the 
amount  advanced,  as  otherwise  the  producer  would  not  import— must 
still  admit  that  in  the  case  of  fostering  new  industries  Protection  and 
bounties  have  repeatedly  been  found  to  be  beneficial,  as  they  allow 
the  industry  to  grow  up,  which  it  otherwise  never  might  be  able  to 
do  if  it  had  to  compete  at  first  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  which 
had  a.  plant  and  market  already  secured.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  Colbert  realised  this,  the 
silk  manufacturers  at  Lyons  never  would  have  been  able  to  compete 
with  the  Italian  silk  merchants.  The  subsidising  of  the  railways  in 
India  and  of  the  trans-Continental  railways  in  America  are  other 
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examples.  And  it  is  now  claimed  in  America  that  the  past  years  of 
Protection  have  enabled  the  United  States  to  compete  with  England 
for  the  Eastern  market,  even  to  the  extent  of  building  ships  for 
Japan. 

On  the  same  analogy,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  year  of  great 
depression  an  increased  and  unexpected  demand  for  pure  luxuries  is 
beneficial  to  the  community.  When  financial  depressions  occur, 
people  have  to  cut  down  their  expenses ;  but  this  is  done  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  luxuries :  people  must  have  food,  and  railways 
must  run,  whatever  happens  ;  therefore  it  is  the  bonnet-maker,  florist, 
&c.,  who  suffer  the  most,  and  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  assistance. 
Take  a  concrete  case  :  two  years  ago  in  New  York  a  fancy  ball 
took  place,  which  gave  employment  to  numbers  of  seamstresses,  glove- 
makers,  cabdrivers,  &c.,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  out  of  employ- 
ment all  winter.  In  fact,  in  many  trades  hands  had  to  be  called  in 
from  other  cities.  But,  great  as  were  the  direct  benefits  caused  by  this 
abnormal  demand,  the  indirect  benefits  to  trade  were  far  greater  still. 
The  money  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dressmaker,  tailor,  &c., 
enabled  them  to  again  employ  commercial  travellers  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  thus  an  impetus  was  given  to  trade  that  was  appreciably 
felt  over  the  country.  Those  directly  employed  were  able  to  add  to 
the  trade  revival,  as  they  had  more  money  to  spend  on  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life,  and  those  from  whom  they  obtained  them 
were  in  their  turn  able  to  give  more  employment  to  others  ;  and  this 
repeated  itself  right  down  the  social  scale,  and  was  equally  true  of 
the  cabdriver  on  the  one  hand  and  the  hotel  proprietor  on  the  other ; 
in  fact,  the  ball  was  like  a  pebble  dropped  into  a  millpond,  which 
created  a  ripple  that  extended  to  the  four  boundaries  in  an  ever- 
widening  circle.  It  may  be  argued  that,  if  there  are  too  many 
people  in  a  trade  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  it  without  artificial  means, 
the  sooner  the  number  is  reduced  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. That  is  very  true  :  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
change,  however  beneficial  in  the  long  run,  is  bound  to  be  injurious 
to  particular  individuals ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  unusual  financial 
depression,  if  they  can  be  tided  over  the  crisis,  they  may  be  self- 
supporting  for  years  to  come.  It  ought  to  be  apparent  to  every  one 
that  a  woman  who  has  been  trained  all  her  life  in  one  particular 
form  of  work— say,  as  a  seamstress — is  a  more  useful  member  of 
society  if  she  is  carrying  on  that  trade  than  if  she  undertakes  to 
learn  another,  provided  she  can  find  the  opening,  which  is  extremely 
unlikely  during  hard  times ;  and  if  a  temporary  succour,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  increased  demand  for  her  particular  form  of  work,  enables 
her  to  hang  on  in  her  trade  until  better  times  come,  surely  in  the 
long  run  the  world  is  the  richer  than  if  this  abnormal  demand  were 
not  produced,  and  the  wealth  that  produced  it  were  distributed  over 
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a  vast  number  of  people,  who  would  not  be  in  such  dire  need  of  it, 
and  who  would  not  appreciably  notice  whether  they  had  it  or  not. 

However,  on  this  point  there  may  very  well  be  a  difference  of 
opinion,  and  it  does  not  matter  very  much  which  way  it  be  decided. 
But  the  important  questions  are  : 

(1)  Can  a  rick  man  rightfully  be  prevented  from  spending  his 
income  as  he  chooses  ? 

(2)  7s  a  millionaire  a  member  of  the  community  to  be  desired  ? 
These  two  questions  should  be  considered   together,  because  if 

you  answer  the  former  question  in  the  affirmative  in  a  country  like 
America,  with  comparatively  no  traditions  or  large  real  estates  to 
hold  a  man,  you  would  lose  by  immigration  all  your  rich  men  ;  and 
the  same  result  would  take  place  in  England  as  to  personalty. 

I  will  consider  the  former  question  first.  Its  answer  depends 
upon  the  definition  given  to  the  term  rightfully ;  if  by  that  it  be 
merely  meant  legally,  then  in  a  country  like  England,  which  has  no 
fixed  constitution,  the  answer  is  simple,  as  then  anything  can  right- 
fully be  done ;  but  I  use  the  term  as  signifying  justly,  honestly,  &c., 
and  in  that  signification  the  answer  is  not  so  apparent.  One  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  is  that  all  men  should  be 
treated  alike.  It  was  this  clause  in  the  American  Constitution  that 
threw  out  the  Income  Tax,  and  it  was  the  lack  of  this  clause  that 
allowed  the  Succession  Duty  to  be  imposed  in  England.  Democracy 
has  supplanted  monarchy,  because  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
objected  to  class  legislations  which  were  detrimental  to  them ;  yet 
they  are  now  trying  to  pass  class  legislation  which  is  detrimental  to 
the  upper  classes.  In  other  words,  now  that  they  are  in  power,  they 
are  trying  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  which  they  decried  so 
strongly  before  they  came  into  power ;  namely,  the  placing  of  greater 
burdens  on  the  political  minority.  Therefore  any  legislation  on  this 
subject  to  be  just  must  be  so  worded  as  to  affect  all  classes  equally, 
viz.  '  No  man  shall  spend  more  than  half  his  income,'  &c.  But  the 
trouble  with  that  form  of  legislation  is  the  fact  that  the  richer  a  man 
is,  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  of  the  money  spent  on  himself  to 
his  whole  income.  And  that  leads  up  to  a  consideration  of  the 
second  question :  Is  a  millionaire  a  member  of  society  to  be 
desired  ? 

At  first  sight  it  seems  very  hard  and  unfair  that  one  man  with 
brains  should  have  to  toil  all  his  life,  and  leave  his  family  perhaps 
not  very  much  better  off  than  at  the  beginning;  whilst  another 
man,  without  enough  brains  to  come  in  when  it  rains,  on  account  of 
the  accident  of  birth  drives  through  life  on  a  coach.  But,  if  our 
hypothetical  working  man  had  sufficient  power  of  observation  and 
self-analysis,  he  would  discover  that  the  very  motive  that  actuated 
him  to  toil  was  the  one  that  had  produced  the  phenomena  of  cox- 
combs sitting  in  the  lap  of  luxury  with  gold  spoons  in  their  mouths ;. 

3T2 
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namely,  the  desire  to  provide  for  one's  young,  which  we  have  in 
common  with  all  other  animals.  At  first  a  young  man  works  in 
order  to  marry ;  but  later  on,  although  he  may  occasionally  think  of 
a  drink  for  himself,  he  is  working  and  saving  in  order  to  educate  and 
provid  e  for  his  children,  so  that  they  may  start  life's  battle,  when 
their  turn  comes,  a  little  better  prepared  than  he  was.  It  is 
this  same  feeling  that  has  produced  the  greatest  fortunes ;  and,  if 
you  object  to  the  latter  being  inherited,  you  should  also  prevent  the 
labourer  from  leaving  his  mite  to  his  children.  The  result  naturally 
would  be  that  no  one  would  save  anything  if  they  did  not  have  that 
one  great  incentive  to  goad  them  on,  the  desire  to  provide  for  one's 
young. 

Those  who  cry  against  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  try  to 
excite  ill-feeling  between  '  Labour  and  Capital,'  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  all  capital  has  been  earned  by  labour,  either  manual  or  that 
which  is  higher — mental,  as  my  able  tutor  in  economics,  Mr.  Purcell, 
used  to  impress  upon  me.  The  fact  that  a  degenerate  coxcomb  has 
plenty  of  money,  whilst  a  clever  hard-working  man  has  not,  merely 
means  that  the  former  or  his  father  or  grandfather  has  toiled  and 
denied  himself  in  order  that  he  may  leave  his  children  well  off, 
whilst  the  latter  and  his  ancestors  have  not  had  the  same  perseverance, 
self-denial,  or  perhaps  brains.  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  mulcting  the  rich  is  taking  from  labour  its  most  just  and  highly 
prized  due — namely,  the  right  to  provide  for  the  young. 

Although  wealth  does  not  develop  the  best  qualities  in  a  man, 
and  therefore  comparatively  few  rich  men  have  been  truly  great, 
still  in  all  ages  they  have  had  an  important  place  in  society,  which 
they  have  filled  quite  as  well  as  any  other  class.  Take  literature  for 
an  example  :  hardly  a  single  great  writer  of  the  middle  ages  could 
have  written  unless  some  rich  noble  had  become  his  patron,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  works  and  in  return  received  a  livelihood.  Art  is 
another  striking  example,  as  only  a  rich  man  can  afford  to  give  up 
the  interest  on  sufficient  wealth  to  pay  for  the  production  of  master- 
pieces. Take  music  as  an  example  :  if  it  were  not  for  the  millionaires 
in  the  boxes  who  whisper  and  annoy  the  true  music  lovers — who 
have  paid  for  their  seats  in  the  stalls — the  latter  would  not  be  able 
to  go  to  the  opera  at  all,  as  all  operas  are  run  at  a  loss  to  the  stock- 
holders. The  same  is  equally  true  of  exploration,  charities,  &c. 
This,  although  true  of  the  past,  and  still,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the 
present,  need  not  in  the  least  be  true  in  the  future,  as  operas  can  be 
run  or  subsidised  by  the  Government,  as  in  France,  and  Government 
museums  can  purchase  works  of  art  easier  even  than  the  wealthier 
classes.  But  still  the  millionaire  is,  and,  as  long  as  he  is  allowed 
to  exist,  always  will  be,  a  useful  member  of  society ;  because  he  pro- 
duces more  wealth  in  comparison  to  the  amount  that  he  exhausts 
than  any  other  member  of  society.  Take  as  an  example  a  large 
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manufactory ;  the  labourer  probably  would  spend  fully  nine-tenths  of 
his  earnings,  whilst  the  capitalist  would  probably  not  spend  more 
than  three-quarters  ;  therefore  the  latter  has  one  quarter  of  his  income 
with  which  to  employ  during  the  next  year  more  productive  labour. 
Therefore  the  community  is  the  better  off  by  having  him  than  the 
labourer  by  the  difference  between  his  percentage  of  savings  out  of 
his  income  to  that  of  the  labourer's.  And  the  richer  a  man  is,  the 
greater  is  the  proportion  of  his  savings  to  his  income.  Most  rich 
men  save  more  than  half  their  income,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
enormous  fortunes  a  much  greater  percentage  is  attained.  Take  a 
man  with  a  fortune  of  20,000,0002. ;  he  at  five  per  cent,  has  an  income 
of  1,000,0002.  a  year,  of  which  he  could  not  very  well  spend  more 
than  100,0002.  a  year.  Now  if  this  20,000,0002.  was  owned  by  10,000 
persons,  instead  of  one,  they  would  all  have  as  their  share  1002.  a 
year,  of  which  they  would  probably  spend  901.  Therefore  their 
savings  would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  100,0002.,  whilst  the 
multi-millionaire's  savings  would  be  900,0002.  from  the  same  capital. 
Therefore  the  community  which  had  the  multi-millionaire  would 
grow  richer  at  the  rate  of  800,0002.  a  year,  at  compound  interest, 
over  the  community  which  had  divided  his  property  up,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  10,000  persons  could  invest  their  money  as  advan- 
tageously as  the  one  who  had  so  much  more  capital  to  manipulate, 
and  that  the  inducement  to  save  be  equal. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  rich  man  with  landed  estates  in  England ; 
but  he  spends  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  his  income  on  himself. 
In  fact,  three-quarters  of  his  income  probably  never  even  passes 
through  his  hands,  but  is  paid  in  by  the  tenants  to  the  bailiff  one 
day,  and  the  next  is  paid  out  in  keeping  up  the  estate,  which  the 
chances  are  the  landlord  is  too  hard  up  to  live  on. 

But,  although  defensible  on  principle,  in  practice  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  wealth  is  unwise,  as  it  tends  to  accentuate  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  instead  of  bringing  into 
prominence  the  many  interests  that  they  have  in  common,  and  it 
gives  an  opportunity  to  demagogues  and  nincompoops  to  rail  against 
accumulated  wealth,  and  by  the  mere  excess  of  their  vituperation  to 
influence  the  masses  more  strongly  than  any  really  sound  reasoning 
could  do,  or  than  any  logical  arguments  could  hope  to  undo.  And 
this  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  as  the  masses  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  sufficiently  well-balanced  and  well-trained  minds  to  compre- 
hend social  and  economic  problems,  which  are  so  intricate  that  many 
who  have  been  trained  all  their  lives  to  consider  them  do  not  always 
clearly  understand  them. 

Therefore  my  conclusions  are — (J)  It  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to 
lavishly  expend  wealth.  (2)  A  millionaire,  not  on  account  of  but  in 
spite  of  his  expenditure,  is  economically  the  most  beneficial  person 
for  a  community.  (3)  No  legislation  can  restrict  or  dictate  how 
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much  or  in  what  way  a  man's  income  shall  be  spent  which  does  not 
apply  to  all  classes ;  and,  if  a  law  were  passed  applying  to  all  classes, 
the  millionaire  would  be  less  affected  by  it  than  any  one  else,  as  he 
spends  a  smaller  share  of  what  his  productive  powers  entitle  him  to 
than  any  other  member  of  society.  (4)  The  discussion  of  this  sub- 
iect  purely  from  the  economic  point  of  view  is  a  mistake.  (5)  Even 
economically,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  wealth  can  be  justified. 

BRADLEY  MARTIN,  JUN. 
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CATHEDRAL  REFORM 


CATHEDRALS  have  risen  in  popular  estimation.  They  represent  the 
past  to  the  small  but  slowly  increasing  number  of  people  who  now 
realise  that  there  is  a  past  out  of  which  the  present  has  grown.  They 
are  recognised  as  interesting  historical  monuments ;  their  power  is 
felt  as  an  aid  to  worship,  and  some  worshippers  who  would  think  their 
honesty  compromised  by  their  presence  at  a  church  or  a  chapel,  say 
their  prayers  boldly  in  the  'national'  cathedral.  A  trade-union 
delegate,  who  had  been  present  at  the  Congress,  was  surprised  on 
the  following  Sunday  afternoon  to  recognise  in  St.  Paul's  some  of  his 
fellow  delegates.  No  reformer  would  now  dare  to  propose  that 
cathedrals  should  be  secularised. 

But  neither  would  any  one  who  considers  the  power  latent  in 
cathedral  establishments  for  developing  the  spiritual  side  of  human 
nature  profess  himself  satisfied.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  buildings 
should  be  restored,  so  that  they  may  be  to-day  what  they  were  400 
or  500  years  ago,  nor  is  it  enough  that  active  deans  should  increase 
sermons  and  services. 

A  cathedral  has  a  unique  position.  It  holds  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  Men  who  live  in  the  prison  of  mean  cares  remember 
how  as  children  their  thoughts  wandered  free  amid  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  tombs,  pillars,  arches,  and  recesses.  Worshippers  face  to 
face  with  real  sorrow,  who  turn  aside  from  the  trivialities  of  ritual, 
feel  that  there  is  in  the  solemn  grandeur  a  power  to  lift  them  above 
their  cares. 

A  cathedral  indeed  attracts  to  itself  that  spiritual  longing  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  the  longing  for  power  or  for  liberty,  is  the  sign 
of  the  times.  This  longing,  compared  with  rival  longings,  may  be  as 
small  as  a  mustard-seed,  but  everywhere  men  are  becoming  conscious 
that  things  within  their  grasp  are  not  the  things  they  were  made  to 
reach.  There  is  a  heaven  for  which  they  are  fitted,  and  which  is  not 
far  from  any  one  of  them.  They  like  to  hear  large  words,  and  to 
move  in  large  crowds.  They  see  that  '  dreaming '  is  valuable  as  well 
as  « doing.'  They  feel  that  there  is  a  kinship  between  themselves 
and  the  hidden  unknown  greatness  in  which  they  live.  The  ideal 
leader  of  the  day  is  a  mystic  who  can  be  practical. 
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Men  turning,  therefore,  from  churches  or  chapels  which  are- 
identified  with  narrow  views,  and  from  a  ritual  which  has  occupied 
the  more  vacant  minds,  are  prepared  to  pay  respect  to  the  cathedral 
with  its  grand  associations. 

And  the  cathedrals  which  thus  attract  to  themselves  modern 
hope,  and  become  almost  the  symbol  of  the  day's  movement,  are 
equipped  to  respond  to  the  demand.  They  have  both  men  and  money. 
They  have  men  qualified  to  serve,  and  a  body  of  singers  qualified  to 
make  common  the  best  music,  and  they  have  endowments  varying 
from  4,OOOL  to  10,0002.  a  year. 

A  cathedral  is  attractive  by  its  grandeur  and  its  beauty,  but  it 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  an  historic  monument.  Its  staff 
is  ample,  and  is  often  active,  but  it  ought  to  be  something  more  tha>n 
a  parish  church. 

Its  government,  however,  is  so  hampered  that  it  can  hardly  be 
anything  else,  and  the  energies  of  the  chapter  are  spent  in  efforts  to 
follow  the  orders  of  restoring  architects.  The  building  is  cleared  of 
innovations  introduced  by  predecessors,  who  had  in  view  use  and  not 
art.  Its  deficiencies  are  supplied,  the  dreams  and  intentions  of  the- 
early  builders  are  discovered,  and  at  last  a  church  is  completed  such 
as  our  ancestors  would  have  desired. 

The  self-devotion  of  deans  or  canons  in  producing  this  result 
provokes  admiration  from  those  who  in  their  hearts  disapprove. 
Money  is  freely  given,  and,  what  is  often  harder  to  do,  donations 
are  persistently  begged.  The  time  and  ability  of  men  who  have 
earned  a  reputation  as  workers,  thinkers,  or  teachers,  are  spent  in 
completing  a  monument  over  which,  antiquaries  will  quarrel  and 
round  which  parties  of  visitors  will  be  taken  at  Qd.  a  head. 

The  building  has  little  other  use  than  as  a  parish  church,  and  the 
ideal,  before  a  chapter,  anxious  to  do  its  duty,  is  to  have  frequent 
communions,  services,  and  sermons,  as  in  the  best  worked  parishes. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  large  response.  The  communicants  are 
many,  but,  being  unknown  to  one  another  and  to  the  clergy,  they 
miss  the  strength  they  might  have  derived  by  communicating  with 
their  neighbours  in  their  own  churches.  The  sermons  are  sometimes 
listened  to  by  crowded  congregations,  but  the  people  are  often  drawn 
from  other  places  of  worship,  and  miss  the  teaching  given  by  one  to 
whom  they  are  best  known.  But  in  most  cases  the  response  is  small. 
The  daily  services,  supported  by  a  large  and  well-trained  choir  01 
men  and  boys,  preceded  by  a  dignified  procession  of  vergers  and  clergy, 
often  help  only  two  or  three  worshippers.  Many  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munions which  are  announced  are  not  celebrated  for  want  of  com- 
municants, and  the  sermons  are  not  always  such  as  are  suitable  for 
the  people. 

There  are,  indeed,  special  but  rare  occasions  when  the  cathedral 
shows  its  possibilities.  It  may  be  a  choir  festival,  when  500  or  600 
voices  find  space  within  its  walls  to  give  a  service  for  people  interested 
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in  the  various  parishes.  It  may  be  some  civic  or  national  function, 
when  the  Corporation  attends  in  state,  or  some  meeting  of  an  associa- 
tion or  friendly  society,  when  the  church  is  filled  by  people  drawn 
from  a  wide  area.  On  all  those  occasions  the  fitness  of  the  grand 
building  and  fine  music  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment  is  recognised, 
and  the  citizens  are  proud  of  their  cathedral. 

But  generally  they  are  not  proud.  They  think — when  they  care 
enough  to  think  at  all — that  a  building  with  such  power  over  their 
imagination  ought  to  be  more  used,  and  that  such  well-paid  officials 
ought  to  do  more  work.  '  One  canon/  a  workman  remarked,  '  ought 
to  do  all  that  is  done,  and  the  money  of  the  others  could  be  divided 
among  poor  curates.'  The  members  of  the  chapter  would  probably 
agree  as  to  the  need  of  reform.  It  is  not  their  conservatism,  it  is  the 
old  statutes  which  stand  in  the  way. 

These  statutes  differ  in  the  various  cathedrals,  but  all  alike  suffer 
from  the  neglect  of  the  living  hand  of  the  popular  will  which  in  civil 
matters  is  always  shaping  old  laws  to  present  needs.  Their  object 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  to  secure  energetic  action  as  to  prevent 
aggression.  Activity,  and  not  indolence,  was  apparently  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Church  in  those  old  days. 

The  Bishop,  who  is  visitor  and  is  called  the  head  of  the  cathedral, 
cannot  officiate — as  of  right — in  divine  service ;  he  is  not  entitled  to 
take  part  in  the  Holy  Communion  or  to  preach  during  ordinary 
service. 

The  Dean  governs  the  church,  and  has  altogether  the  regulation 
of  the  services ;  but  he  can  only  preach  at  the  ordinary  services  at 
three  festivals  during  the  year. 

The  canons,  who  preach  every  Sunday,  have  no  power  over  the 
order  or  method  of  the  uses  of  the  church. 

The  precentor,  who  is  authorised  to  select  the  music  and  is 
required  to  take  care  that  the  choir  be  instructed  and  trained  in  their 
parts,  must  not  himself  give  instruction  and  training. 

The  organist,  who  has  to  train  and  instruct  the  boys,  has  to  do  so 
in  hours  fixed  by  the  precentor,  and  in  music  chosen  by  him. 

An  establishment  so  constituted  cannot  have  the  vigour  or 
elasticity  or  unity  necessary  to  adapt  cathedrals  to  modern  needs. 
It  affords,  as  Trollope  discovered,  and  as  most  citizens  are  aware,  a 
field  for  the  play  of  all  sorts  of  petty  rivalries  and  jealousies.  Xo 
official  can  move  without  treading  on  the  other's  rights.  Bishops, 
deans,  and  canons  hide  their  feelings  under  excessive  courtesies. 
Precentors  and  organists  try  to  settle  their  rights  in  the  law  courts, 
and  the  trivialities  of  the  cathedral  close  have  become  proverbial. 

The  apparent  uselessness  of  buildings  so  prominent,  and  of  a  staff 
so  costly,  provokes  violent  criticism.  Keformers  become  revolutionists 
as  the  Dean  Chapter,  and  choir  daily  summon  congregations  which 
do  not  appear,  and  the  officials  become  slovenly  and  careless  as  they 
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daily  perform  their  duties  in  an  empty  church.  Sacraments  may  be 
offered  in  vain  as  well  as  taken  in  vain,  and  institutions  established  for 
other  needs  which  go  on  regardless  of  such  needs  are  self-condemned. 

If  the  army  or  navy  or  any  department  of  the  civil  service  were 
so  constituted,  the  demand  for  reform  would  be  insistent.  '  We  will 
not  endure/  the  public  voice  would  proclaim,  '  that  an  instrument  on 
whose  fitness  we  depend  shall  be  so  ineffective.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  members  of  the  profession  are  prevented  from  injuring  one 
another.  Our  concern  is  not  their  feelings,  but  our  protection.'  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  indifference  to  religious  interests  that  an 
instrument  so  costly  and  so  capable  of  use  as  a  cathedral  establish- 
ment has  been  left  to  rust  through  so  many  years,  and  that  the 
troubles  of  a  chapter  should  be  matter  for  jokes  and  not  for  indignant 
anger. 

A  Koyal  Commission,  indeed,  was  appointed  in  1879.  It  was  in 
the  earlier  years  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Tait,  who  showed,  both 
by  his  constant  presence  and  by  his  lively  interest,  how  deeply  he  had 
felt  and  how  much  he  had  reflected  on  this  subject.  The  commis- 
sioners had  128  meetings,  and  issued  their  final  report  in  1885  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  humble  and  almost  pathetic  appeal  that  some- 
thing should  be  '  quickly  done '  to  remedy  the  abuses  they  had 
discovered,  and  forward  the  uses  which  they  saw  possible,  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done.  The  position  of  the  cathedrals  still  mocks 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  they  exist  to  serve,  and  the  hopes  which 
the  spread  of  education  has  developed. 

The  commissioners  recognised  the  change  which  had  been  going 
on  in  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  tie  which  binds  together  the 
cathedral  and  the  people,  and  their  recommendations  lead  up,  as  they 
themselves  profess,  to  '  the  grand  conception  of  the  Bishop  of  a 
diocese  working  from  his  cathedral  as  a  spiritual  centre,  of  the 
machinery  there  supplied  being  intended  to  produce  an  influence 
far  beyond  the  cathedral  precincts,  of  the  capitular  body  being 
interested  in  the  whole  diocese,  and  of  the  whole  diocese  having 
claims  on  the  capitular  body.' 

This  conception,  apart  from  its  technical  phraseology,  may  be 
taken  as  satisfactory.  '  A  live  Cathedral  in  a  live  Diocese '  is,  in  the 
American  phrase,  what  all  desire.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  in 
the  light  of  thirteen  years'  further  experience  of  growing  humanity, 
whether  their  recommendations  would  bring  the  conception  much 
nearer  to  realisation. 

Their  recommendations  are  somewhat  difficult  to  generalise. 
The  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  in  the  constitution  of  each 
cathedral  are  infinite.  Some  are  on  the  old  foundation,  with  their 
Deans,  Precentors,  Chancellors,  and  Prebendaries.  Some  date  from 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  have  only  a  Dean  and  a  small  number  of 
residentiary  canons.  Some  possess  statutes  which  are  hopelessly 
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obsolete,  and  one  claims  validity  for  a  new  body  of  statutes  adopted 
by  itself.  Some  are  under  the  control  of  the  chapter  only,  some  have 
minor  corporations.  Some  have  striven  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  old 
orders,  some  have  statutes  which  are  of  no  legal  authority.  But  the 
difference  of  constitution  of  the  several  cathedrals  was  by  no  means 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  commissioners  had  to  contend. 

There  is  the  difference  in  their  local  circumstances.  Some, 
as  Bristol  and  Norwich,  are  in  the  midst  of  large  populations; 
some,  as  Ely  and  St.  David's,  are  in  small  towns  or  amid  village 
people.  St.  Paul's,  London,  stands  in  a  position  so  peculiar  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  comparison  with  any  other  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom. 

There  is,  further,  the  difference  in  wealth  and  in  the  provision  of 
residences  for  the  capitular  body ;  some  are  rich,  and  endowed  with  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  some  are 
comparatively  poor. 

The  commissioners  have  met  these  difficulties  by  considering 
each  cathedral  separately,  and  by  issuing  on  each  a  separate  report 
with  separate  recommendations.  There  is,  however,  a  character  and  a 
principle  common  to  all  their  recommendations,  by  which  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  as  to  how  far  they  would,  if  adopted,  fit 
cathedrals  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 


I. — CENTRAL  AUTHORITY 

The  commissioners  were  at  the  outset  met  by  the  fact  that 
cathedral  bodies  are  stationary  institutions  in  a  growing  society. 
They  remain  as  they  had  been  formed  in  distant  days  :  ships  stranded 
high  above  the  water-line,  in  which  the  services  went  on  as  if  the 
passengers  and  cargo  had  not  long  found  other  means  of  transit. 
They  felt  that  even  if  by  the  gigantic  effort  involved  in  parliamentary 
action  the  cathedrals  were  reformed  in  order  to  suit  the  changed 
society  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  reforms  would  not  necessarily 
suit  the  twentieth  century.  They  saw  that  there  must  be  a  central 
authority  always  in  touch  with  public  opinion,  which  would,  year  by 
year,  or  generation  by  generation,  shape  uses  to  needs. 

They  at  once  therefore  introduced  the  Cathedral  Statutes  Bill, 
by  which  a  Cathedral  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  to  be 
appointed.  The  Bill  did  not  become  law,  but  the  provision  was 
admirable.  By  this  means,  just  as  the  Committee  of  Council  year 
by  year  now  issues  an  Education  Code  by  which  changes  suggested 
by  experience  or  inquiry  are  introduced  into  the  educational  system 
of  the  country,  so  this  new  Committee  of  Council  was,  as  occasion 
required,  to  issue  new  statutes  to  control  or  develop  the  use  of 
cathedrals. 

A  living  rule  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead  hand.     Eepre- 
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sentative  men,  and  not  the  authority  of  an  individual  or  of  an  old 
statute,  were  henceforth  to  control  this  State  provision  for  the 
religious  interests  of  the  people,  as  a  similar  body,  with  manifest 
advantage,  controls  the  State  provision  for  the  secular  interests.  A 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  made  up  of  the  Ministers  of  the  day, 
being  professed  Christians,  together  with  some  experts,  is  probably 
the  best  central  authority  to  be  devised. 

But  when  the  commissioners  further  proposed  that  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  commission  it  should  remain  with  Deans  and  Chapters 
to  submit  proposals  for  reform  in  the  use  of  their  cathedrals,  they  at 
once  limited  the  utility  of  that  central  authority.  Is  it  to  be  con- 
ceived that  Deans  and  Chapters  will  promote  necessary  reforms? 
Can  they  be  said  to  be  in  touch  with  the  people  ?  Will  they,  if  they 
make  wise  and  far-reaching  suggestions,  be  trusted  as  representatives  ? 

The  Commission  aimed  to  create  a  living  authority,  and  then 
proposed  to  bind  it  hand  and  foot ;  it  set  up  a  body  of  representative 
men  capable  of  daring  and  of  cautious  action,  and  then  limited  the 
sphere  of  such  action  by  the  decisions  of  chapters  sometimes  con- 
cerned for  inaction. 

The  obvious  criticism  is  a  testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  last 
few  years.  Education  and  the  extension  of  local  government  have 
made  all  parties  recognise  that  the  voice  of  the  people  ought  to  be 
trusted,  and  can  be  trusted.  Checks  and  safeguards  are  no  longer 
thought  to  be  so  necessary.  Interests  once  jealously  preserved  by 
the  classes  are  now  known  to  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  masses. 
The  Crown,  property,  order,  are  all  safe  grounded  on  the  people's  will. 

It  seems  therefore  out  of  place,  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, to  safeguard  every  change  in  the  use  of  the  cathedral  by 
trusting  to  those  proposed  by  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  basis  of  govern- 
ment must  be  democratic.  The  people,  and  not  any  class,  must 
have  the  chief  voice  in  their  control.  The  County  Councils,  by 
means  of  a  committee  of  professed  Christians,  the  Diocesan  Council, 
or  any  body  to  which  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  have  free 
access,  should  be  that  empowered  to  bring  suggestions  before  the 
central  authority.  In  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  every 
Englishman  is  a  member,  and  whose  Prayer  Book  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  there  is  no  new  departure  in  making  the  County  Councils 
the  originating  bodies  to  suggest  uses  for  the  cathedral. 

With  the  growing  interest  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  it  is 
not  hard  to  conceive  that  the  call  for  suggestions  would  evoke  deeper 
thought  and  remind  members  of  secular  bodies  that  progress  without 
religion  is  very  hollow.  Parliament  was  never  more  dignified,  or 
better  fitted  for  foreign  or  home  policy,  than  when  it  held  Church 
government  to  be  its  most  important  function.  County  Councils, 
called  on  through  their  committees  to  submit  suggestions  for  the 
better  use  of  the  cathedrals  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  might 
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be  elevated  by  the  call,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  advice  valuable  in 
itself,  and  approved  by  the  people  as  coming  from  their  representa- 
tives. 

The  first  essential  cathedral  reform  is  therefore  a  central  authority 
as  recommended  by  the  Commission,  which,  on  the  initiative  of  really 
representative  bodies,  shall  have  power  to  make  statutes  and  publish 
rules  of  procedure  in  the  several  cathedrals. 

II-— THE  BISHOP  AND  HIS  CATHEDRAL 

The  commissioners  were  evidently  struck  by  the  need  of  pro- 
moting '  earnest  and  harmonious  co-operation  between  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  and  the  Cathedral  Body.'  They  have  endeavoured,  as 
they  /eiterate,  *  to  define  and  establish  the  relation  in  which  the 
Bisliop  stands  to  the  cathedral,  and  have  made  provision  for  assuring 
to  him  his  legitimate  position  and  influence.'  When,  however, 
reference  is  made  to  the  statutes  by  which  they  carry  out  their 
intention,  they  seem  very  inadequate :  the  Bishop,  for  instance,  is  to 
'  have  the  highest  place  of  dignity  whenever  he  is  present ; '  '  to 
preach  whenever  he  may  think  fit ; '  'to  hold  visitation  and  exercise 
any  function  of  his  episcopal  office  whenever  it  may  seem  good.'  He 
is  also  empowered  to  nominate  a  certain  number  of  preachers,  and  is 
constituted  the  authority  to  give  leave  of  absence  to  the  Dean  or 
Canons.  The  Dean,  however,  is  left  responsible  for  the  services,  in 
control  of  the  officials,  and  at  liberty  to  develop  the  use  of  the  church. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  by  such  changes,  the  cathedral  will 
become  the  spiritual  centre  from  which  the  Bishop  will  work  his 
diocese,  and  at  the  same  time  have  harmonious  relations  with  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  If  he  uses  his  full  powers :  gathers  week  by 
week  diocesan  organisations  for  worship,  for  encouragement,  and  for 
admonition ;  if  he  is  often  present  at  the  services,  if  he  arranges 
classes  for  the  clergy,  devotional  meetings  for  church  workers ;  if  he 
institutes  sermons  and  lectures  on  history  or  on  the  signs  of  the 
times — what  is  there  left  for  the  Dean  and  Canons  to  do  ?  If  he 
does  not  do  such  things,  how  can  he  make  the  cathedral  the  centre 
of  spiritual  life  ? 

The  Commission  was  evidently  hampered  in  its  recommendation 
by  the  presence  of  two  dignitaries  with  somewhat  conflicting  duties. 
The  simple  solution  is  to  make  the  Bishop  the  Dean.  He  would 
then  have,  as  by  right,  all  the  powers  it  is  proposed  to  confer  upon 
him  •  he  would  exercise  them  at  all  times,  without  fear  of  any  collision, 
and  he  would  be  in  name  and  fact  the  sole  authority  in  carrying  out 
the  statutes,  and  in  controlling  all  subordinate  officials.  He  would 
then  be  able  to  make  the  cathedral  familiar  to  every  soul  in  his 
diocese,  associate  its  building  and  services  with  every  organisation 
for  the  common  good— secular  and  religious— with  choral  societies, 
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clubs,  governing  bodies,  friendly  societies,  missionary  associations, 
and  such  like.  He  would,  in  fact,  make  the  cathedral  the  centre  of 
spiritual  life,  and  he  would  for  ever  abolish  the  petty  rivalries  and 
jealousies  which  grow  up  under  divided  management,  and  which 
bring  such  discredit  on  cathedral  management.  He  would  be  master, 
and  it  is  for  want  of  a  master  that  each  official  is  now  so  disposed  to 
magnify  the  petty  privileges  of  his  own  office.  There  must  be  some 
one  who  is  really  big,  that  others  may  feel  their  proper  place. 

III. — THE  CANONS  AND  THEIR  UTILITY 

The  Commission  has  little  to  suggest,  save  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  reside  for  eight  months  of  the  year  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cathedral,  and  during  three  months  attend  morning  and 
evening  service,  each  one  '  habited  in  a  surplice  with  a  hood 
denoting  his  degree.'  They  are  also,  if  called  on,  '  to  give  instruction 
in  theological  and  religious  subjects,  or  discharge  some  missionary  or 
other  useful  work.'  These  functions  seem  hardly  .sufficient  for  men 
who  are  to  receive  8001.  a  year,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  virtue 
there  is  in  mere  technical  residence,  or  how  daily  attendance  at  service 
is  compatible  with  the  performance  of  regular  duties  as  citizens  or 
teachers.  , 

The  canons  would  better  help  in  making  the  cathedral  the  centre 
of  spiritual  life  if  they  were  the  Suffragan  Bishops  of  the  diocese. 
They  would  in  this  case  have  to  receive  appointment  by  the  Bishop, 
and  take  duties  assigned  by  him.  One  might  be  responsible  for  the 
order  of  the  services,  for  the  care  of  the  property  of  the  cathedral, 
and  for  the  proper  control  of  the  officials.  He  might,  indeed,  be 
called  the  Dean.  Another  might  be  a  lecturer  or  teacher  for  the 
instruction  of  the  clergy,  and  the  others  might  assist  the  Bishop  in 
those  functions  which  now  so  largely  intrude  on  his  time. 

The  Bishop  of  the  twentieth  century  looms  large  in  the  distance. 
He  has  a  place  not  given  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  as  a  democratic 
age  has  greater  need  of  leaders.  He  is  called  to  new  duties  and  new 
functions,  and  the  danger  is  that  he  who  might  be  lifting  his  clergy 
on  to  a  higher  plane,  meeting  them  soul  to  soul,  and  comforting 
them  by  his  contagious  piety,  will  be  absorbed  in  organising,  in 
business,  or  in  the  performance  of  functions.  Suffragan  Bishops 
attached  to  the  cathedral  would  relieve  him  from  '  such  serving 
tables,'  and  leave  him  more  free  to  be  a  father  in  God  to  the  clergy. 

IV. — THE  FABRIC  AND  FINANCE 

The  care  of  the  fabrics  is  more  and  more  recognised  as  a  national 
concern.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  proposal  put  forward  by  non- 
Christians  for  their  preservation  out  of  local  or  national  resources. 
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The  commissioners'  suggestion  that  a  report  on  their  condition  should 
be  published  at  frequent  intervals  shows  trust  in  the  readiness  of  a 
voluntary  response,  but  it  is  hardly  a  businesslike  recommendation. 

The  suggestion,  already  made  in  this  paper,  that  some  local 
representative  body,  such  as  the  County  Council,  should  be  the  body 
authorised  to  initiate  reforms  in  the  use  of  the  building,  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  same  body  becoming  responsible  for  its  proper 
care.  It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  of  such  a  growing  interest  as  would 
lead  to  a  ready  expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the  best  advisers. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  now  shut  out  from  contribution ;  their 
pence  is  not  valued,  and  even  if  their  gift  '  be  half  their  living,'  it 
opens  to  them  no  place  on  the  restoration  committee. 

If  the  cathedral  is  to  be  the  people's  church,  its  support  must 
rest  on  the  people,  and  this  is  only  possible  by  means  of  the  local 
bodies  which  they  control. 

Finance,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  commercial  country,  takes  up 
a  large  portion  of  the  report.  Failure  is  again  and  again  attributed 
to  poverty,  and  a  schedule  shows  what  is  wanting  in  each  cathedral 
for  the  proper  payment  of  officials.  The  total  per  annum  is  an  in- 
crease of  10,876£.  The  commissioners'  happy  thought  was,  '  Why 
not  get  this  amount  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  have 
profited  largely  from  cathedral  property?'  They  forthwith  made 
application,  and  were  duly  snubbed. 

But  the  suggestion  already  made  in  this  paper,  for  the  more 
harmonious  management  of  cathedrals  by  the  absorption  of  the 
Dean's  functions  in  that  of  the  Bishop,  at  once  solves  the  financial 
difficulty.  The  salaries  now  given  to  the  Deans — probably  on  an 
average  at  least  1,000?.  a  year — would  then  be  ready  for  redistribu- 
tion, and  might  follow  the  lines  suggested  by  the  commissioners,  and 
would  supply  other  gaps  due  to  the  depreciation  of  agricultural 
values. 

CONCLUSION 

The  commissioners  take  into  view  many  details  connected  with 
the  other  officials,  with  the  rivalry  of  precentor  and  organist,  with 
the  meeting  of  the  greater  chapter,  and  with  the  abolition  of  the  minor 
corporations  existing  in  some  cathedrals  alongside  of  the  chapter 
corporation,  which  are  in  their  way  important,  but  which  would  all 
fall  into  place  under  a  large  scheme  of  reform. 

The  essentials  of  such  a  scheme  are,  it  is  submitted,  (1)  control 
by  a  distinguished  body,  like  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  takes  its  initiative  from  a  representative  body  h 
that  of  the  County  Council;  (2)  the  reinstatement  of  the  1 
as  the  chief  officer  of  the  cathedral,  with  the  canons  as  his  suffragans^ 

The  cathedrals  seem  to  be  waiting  to  be  used  by  the  new  spin 
force  which,  amid  the  wreck  of  so  much  that  is  old,  is  surely  appearing. 
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There  is  a  widespread  consciousness  of  their  value — an  unex- 
pressed instinct  of  respect  which  is  not  satisfied  by  the  disquisitions 
of  antiquaries  or  the  praises  of  artists.  Common  people  as  well  as 
Koyal  Commissioners  feel  that  cathedrals  have  a  part  to  play  in  the 
coming  time.  What  that  part  is  none  can  foretell,  but  all  agree 
that  the  cathedrals  must  be  preserved  and  beautified,  that  the  teach- 
ing and  the  music  they  offer  must  be  of  the  best,  offered  at  frequent 
and  suitable  times,  and  that  they  must  be  used  for  the  service  of  the 
great  secular  and  religious  corporations  of  the  diocese. 

Under  the  scheme  here  proposed  this  would  be  possible.  The 
Bishop,  as  head  of  the  cathedral,  would  direct  the  order  of  the  daily 
worship  and  teaching,  arrange  for  the  giving  of  great  musical  works, 
and  invite  on  special  occasions  any  active  organisation.  He  would 
have  as  coadjutors  able  men  chosen  by  himself,  who,  by  lectures, 
meetings,  and  conferences,  would  make  the  building  alive  with  use. 
He  would  have  behind  him  the  committee  of  the  County  Councils  or 
other  local  authority,  empowered  to  suggest  changes  in  the  statutes 
as  new  times  brought  new  needs,  and  ready  with  money  as  their 
interest  was  developed.  The  scheme,  at  any  rate,  has  the  merit  of 
utilising  two  growing  forces — that  of  the  Bishop,  and  that  of  local 
government.  No  scheme  can  secure  that  these  forces  will  work  to 
the  best  ends.  That,  as  everything  else,  must  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  growing  forces  are  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

A  cathedral  used  as  a  Bishop  would  use  it  would  receive  a  new 
consecration  by  the  manifold  uses.  Just  as  the  silence  of  a  crowd 
which  might  speak  is  more  impressive  than  the  silence  of  the  dumb, 
so  is  the  quiet  of  a  building  which  is  much  used  more  solemn  than 
the  quiet  of  a  building  kept  swept  and  clean  for  show.  Our  cathe- 
drals, being  centres  of  activity,  would  more  and  more  impress  those 
who,  themselves  anxious  and  careful  about  many  things,  feel  the 
impulse  of  the  spiritual  force  of  the  time.  Workmen  and  business- 
men would  come  to  possess  their  souls  in  quiet  meditation,  or  to  join 
unnoticed  in  services  of  worship  which  express  aspirations  often  too 
full  for  words. 

SAMUEL  A.  BARNETT. 
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THE   TIRAH  AND    KHARTOUM 
EXPEDITIONS 


As  one  of  the  few  who  have  had  the  good  luck  to  see  both  the 
Tirah  Expedition  and  the  recent  operations  on  the  Nile,  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  such  points  of  comparison  between  the 
conditions  under  which  each  was  carried  on  as  were  obvious  enough 
to  strike  me. 

For  many  reasons  the  British  public  have  been  more  interested 
in  the  war  in  the  Sudan  than  they  were  in  that  on  the  Indian 
frontier.  Grave  questions  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy  have  been 
involved  in  the  reconquest  of  the  Nile  Valley.  These  questions 
have  not  merely  attracted  the  attention  of  diplomatists  and  Cabinet 
Ministers,  but,  as  indirectly  affecting  the  Stock  Exchange,  have 
aroused  another  sort  of  interest  than  any  which  might  have  arisen 
purely  from  patriotism. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  interest  felt  by  all  connected  with 
politics,  diplomacy,  or  Stocks  in  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  the 
public  at  large,  unrevengeful  but  not  unmindful  of  the  past,  have 
watched  the  recent  operations  on  the  Nile  with  a  deep  and  senti- 
mental interest,  for  they  '  remember  Gordon.'  They  felt  that  some 
slur  had  been  put  upon  their  self-respect  as  a  nation  when  Gordon 
was  abandoned,  and  since  then  have  eagerly  watched  for  the  shame 
to  be  wiped  away;  while  the  reconquest  of  the  Kalifa's  country 
seemed  justified  by  the  history  of  his  atrocities  as  described  by  the 
escaped  prisoners. 

Thus  a  white  light  has  shone  on  all  the  expeditions  in  the 
Sudan,  and  the  Nile  Valley  (inundated  with  newspaper  correspon- 
dents) has  seemed  to  the  public  to  have  been  a  scene  of  arduous 
military  operations  admirably  executed,  while  on  the  Indian  frontier 
(where  campaigning  is  a  hundred  times  more  full  of  hardships  and 
dangers,  where  generalship  is  more  tried,  where  the  steadiness  of 
troops  is  infinitely  more  tested)  there  has  seemed  to  the  public  at 
large  to  have  been  no  success  at  all— perhaps  some  mistakes— and  a 
fearful  loss  of  precious  life,  in  return  for  which  they  seem  to  see  no 
result  whatever. 
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For  a  striking  victory  such  as  fires  the  imagination  of  the  tax- 
payer can  rarely  be  achieved  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Had  more 
such  been  gained  perhaps  that  prejudice  might  have  been  lessened, 
which  it  must  be  owned  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  men  at  home 
against  all  expeditions  on  the  Indian  frontier.  A  large  section 
of  the  public  seem  to  think  that  the  Pathans  are  men  '  rightly 
struggling  to  be  free '  from  the  repeated  aggressions  of  a  military 
oligarchy  at  Simla,  which  is  greedy  of  medals  and  C.B.'s. 

And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  public  which  loves  to  read  of 
striking  deeds  of  arms,  which  is  proudly  mindful  of  any  slights  to  its 
honour,  which  admires  an  even  Stock  market,  which  has  a  hatred  of 
any  unnecessary  interference  with  the  liberty  of  any  people,  cries  out 
in  horror  at  the  burning  of  an  empty  Pathan  village,  but  hears  with 
acclamation  that  16,000  Dervishes  have  been  killed  and  wounded. 

And  yet  the  campaign  in  Tirah  was  attended  with  such  hardships 
and  such  incessant  danger  as  troops  have  rarely  had  to  face.  The 
battle  of  Omdurman  lasted  two  and  a  half  hours ;  the  fighting  in 
Tirah  never  ceased  for  two  and  a  half  months.  From  the  moment 
when  the  first  Grurkha  set  his  foot  in  the  Khanki  Yalley,  on 
21st  of  October,  to  the  moment  when  the  last  man  of  the  rearguard 
emerged  from  the  Bara  Valley,  in  the  end  of  December,  there  was 
hardly  a  single  hour  of  night  or  day  during  which  a  skirmish  was 
not  in  progress.  But  the  conditions  under  which  the  campaign  was 
carried  on  are  ignored ;  men  remember  only  on  one  side  a  striking 
success,  and  on  the  other  a  retirement  which  they  regard  as  igno- 
minious, and  forget  that  the  troops  which  fought  their  way  into  and 
out  of  Tirah  are  tested  veterans,  while  those  British  regiments  which 
have  only  been  through  the  battle  of  Omdurman  have  yet  to  learn 
what  are  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  an  arduous  campaign. 

The  triumph  of  Omdurman  was  a  triumph  of  organisation — a 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  There  was  little  need  to  draw  on  the 
great  reserve  powers  of  courage  and  endurance  which  every  army  pos- 
sesses which  is  composed  of  British  troops  and  of  natives  officered  by 
British.  Every  possibility  had  been  foreseen,  every  preparation 
made,  and  thus  the  regiments  composing  the  Nile  Expeditionary 
Force  had  a  short  and  easy  task  in  performing  their  duty. 

At  this  present  moment,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  point 
out  certain  considerations  which  tend  to  show  that  while  the  troops 
of  the  Tirah  and  of  the  Khartoum  Field  Forces  did  no  more  or  less 
than  their  duty,  the  duty  of  one  was  comparatively  light  and  that  of 
the  other  extremely  arduous.  For  the  public,  seeking  the  outward 
sign  of  a  great  victory,  seems  somewhat  heedless  of  the  fact  that 
success  does  not  always  come  to  those  of  Her  Majesty's  soldiers  who 
in  virtue  of  long  endurance  of  hardships  and  dangers  have  perhaps 
most  deserved  success,  and  is  perhaps  inclined  to  award  praise  dis- 
proportionately. 
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1.  In  the  Sudan  every  preparation  could  be  made  slowly  and 
deliberately.  Nothing  was  done  in  a  hurry.  When  once  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Egyptian  Army  was  clear,  a  forward  move  took  place. 
The  Sirdar  chose  his  own  time.  As  soon  as  a  certain  point  had  been 
reached  in  the  advance  southwards  a  concentration  of  British  troops 
began,  first  to  strengthen  the  line  of  communications  and  then  for 
the  final  blow  to  be  struck. 

This  concentration  went  on  from  January  to  August  of  this  year ; 
and  when  everything  seemed  favourable  the  move  further  south 
began.  For  a  whole  half-year  the  Sirdar  had  known  exactly  on 
which  dates  of  August  and  September  a  full  moon  and  high  Nile 
would  favour  his  final  advance. 

In  a  sense  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  preparation  and  concentration 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Kalifa's  country  took  fifteen  years,  while  the 
preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Tirah  occupied  fifteen  days. 

Always  on  a  war  footing,  the  Egyptian  Army  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  its  own  efficiency.  It  is  commanded  by  tested 
officers,  equipped  with  picked  and  tried  transport ;  and,  thanks  to  an 
admirable  Intelligence  Department,  the  Sirdar  has  always  known  just 
exactly  how  many  British  battalions,  how  much  cavalry  and  artillery, 
were  needed  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  at  the  end.  Every  sort  of 
preparation  could  be  made  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  any  hurry ;  for  the  longer  the  Egyptian  Government  waited, 
the  weaker  the  Kalifa  became.  Every  year  some  of  the  tribes — 
estranged  by  his  cruelties — withdrew  their  allegiance. 

I  would  briefly  repeat  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Tirah 
Expeditionary  Force  was  mobilised.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
was  to  deal  a  swift  and  crushing  punishment  to  the  Afridis.  Winter 
was  impending.  It  was  known  that  the  troops  could  not  stop  in 
Tirah  when  once  the  snow  began  to  fall.  Every  preparation  had 
therefore  to  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  force  had  to  be 
equipped  and  mobilised  immediately. 

At  this  same  time  other  field  forces,  numbering  together  about 
20,000  men,  had  been  equipped  and  were  acting  in  other  districts. 
Good  transport  is  of  limited  quantity  in  India,  and  owing  to  the 
drain  on  it,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  transport  animals  of 
a  good  quality  for  the  Tirah  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  short  time 
which  was  available. 

The  result  was  that  the  force  was  compelled  to  take  the  field 
supplied  with  inferior  transport,  sometimes  badly  equipped ;  and  I 
need  not  say  how  pregnant  of  disaster  that  is  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

2.  In  the  Sudan  a  great  waterway,  protected  on  both  sides  by  the 
desert  (than  which,  as  Napoleon  says,  no  protection  could  be  better), 
afforded  an  absolutely  impregnable   line  of  communication,   whi< 
nothing  could   threaten.     Compare  a  mule-track  commanded  from 
every  point  by  an  enterprising  enemy-along  which  the  1 
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animals  stumble  one  by  one  over  boulders  or  from  which  they  slip 
down  the  hill  side — with  a  broad  river  up  which  gunboats  equipped 
with  quick-firing  guns  and  maxims  tow  large  barges,  and  it  is  at 
once  clear  that  the  vital  questions  of  transport  and  commissariat — 
on  the  solution  of  which  everything  depends — afford  comparatively 
few  obstacles  to  an  advance  in  the  Sudan,  while  in  the  Indian  hills 
they  are  fraught  with  immense  difficulties. 

May  I  remind  the  reader  of  what  an  average  day  in  Tirah  was 
like  ?  Men  are  shot,  by  an  invisible  enemy,  on  the  march,  or  at  their 
dinners,  or  in  bed.  Perhaps  food  and  blankets  do  not  arrive  at  night. 
Perhaps  the  men,  hungry  and  cold,  are  turned  out  at  3  A.M.  to  meet 
a  '  ghazi '  rush.  They  are  almost  incessantly  under  fire.  In  the 
morning  they  discover  that  the  enemy  have  swooped  down  in  over- 
whelming numbers  on  their  companions,  who  are  on  baggage-guard, 
and  have  cut  them  up  and  laid  them  out  a  horror  to  look  on. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  men  soon  begin  to  feel  a  desperate 
irritation  against  enemies  who  fight  like  this — who  never  stand  up 
to  be  beaten. 

In  the  recent  Sudan  Expedition  the  troops  were  carried  up  the 
river  in  barges ;  they  were  landed  to  make  a  few  quite  undisturbed 
marches  ;  excellent  rations  never  failed ;  everything  went  off  as 
peacefully  and  comfortably  as  on  manosuvres.  Then  came  a  couple 
of  hours  of  volley  firing  at  longish  range,  many  of  the  men  being 
barely  under  fire  at  all,  the  rest  being  under  an  irregular  and  ill- 
directed  fire  from  a  distance,  and  then  the  expedition  (so  far  as  the 
British  troops  were  concerned)  was  over,  and  that  battalion  which 
saw  about  the  least  of  the  fighting  returned  to  London  and  received 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  Truly  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

3.  In  the  recent  Sudan  Expedition  the  two  divisions  marched  from 
the  point  of  final  concentration  south  of  the  Sixth  Cataract  for  some 
forty  miles  to  the  battle-field,  marching  about  eight  miles  each  day. 

They  advanced  on  a  broad  formation  such  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  see  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  believe 
that  the  furthest  scout  on  the  right  flank  must  have  been  ten  miles 
from  the  river  on  the  left  flank.  The  formation  of  the  infantry  was 
mainly  column  of  double  companies  in  line  of  brigades.  The  force 
was  not  even  in  echelon  of  divisions  or  brigades.  Even  the  baggage 
was  in  line  behind.  There  was  practically  no  rearguard — merely  a 
small  company  of  the  Camel  Corps  to  mark  down  any  stragglers. 
A  comparison  between  this  advance  on  a  front  of  ten  miles  with 
the  advance  of  the  main  column  of  the  Tirah  Expeditionary  Force  in 
single  file  to  Karappa,  and  on  from  Karappa  to  Maidan,  is  striking. 

In  one  case  it  was  an  advance  along  a  perfectly  flat  and  open 
road  (the  desert)  hundreds  of  miles  broad,  in  the  other  along  a  track 
^about  two  feet  wide,  full  of  huge  stones,  down  and  up  slopes  which 
-were  sometimes  as  steep  as  the  sides  of  a  Swiss  mountain.  The  rate 
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of  progress  of  each  baggage  '  unit '  in  one  case  was  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  an  hour ;  in  the  other  case  it  was  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  a  day,  supposing  no  attack  was  made  on  the  escort.  In  the 
Sudan  all  the  armies  of  all  Europe  could  have  advanced  in  line :  in 
Tirah  the  frontage  on  which  the  force  advanced  was  two  feet  wide. 

Thus  in  the  Sudan  the  baggage  never  was  late.  Every  man 
had  what  he  needed  as  soon  as  he  got  into  camp.  Marches  were 
never  unduly  prolonged.  The  gunboats  towing  rations  were  always 
to  hand.  The  obvious  result  was  that  the  men  reached  the  battle- 
field in  as  efficient  condition  as  it  was  possible  for  any  white  force 
to  enjoy  in  the  Sudan  in  the  summer,  and  there  was  no  loss  of 
ammunition  or  treasure-chests,  nor  were  there  ever  '  so  many  men 
killed '  or  '  missing,'  which  happening  on  the  march  reads  badly 
in  the  newspapers. 

4.  I  come  now  to  the  actual  battle  of  Omdurman.  An  abso- 
lutely open  and  unbroken  field  of  fire  surrounded  the  zareiba  on  three 
sides  for  a  distance  of  two  to  three  miles;  on  the  other  side  the 
position  being  protected  by  the  gunboats. 

On  to  this  ideally  perfect  field  of  fire  about  seventy  guns,  some 
thirty  maxims,  and  about  20,000  rifles  were  ready  to  pour  the  most 
deadly  missiles  known  to  modern  ingenuity, 

'  QUEM  DEUS  VULT  PERDEEE  PR1US  DEMENTAT ' 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Kalifa  was  determined  to  do  just  exactly  what 
would  be  certain  to  finish  the  campaign  in  an  hour  or  two,  for  waves 
of  men,  some  armed  with  rifles  which  they  fired  into  the  air  for  God 
to  guide  the  bullet,  some  armed  with  spears,  many  with  little  more 
than  sticks,  came  into  this  terrific  fire  zone  and  died  in  heaps— all 
coming  on  in  crowds,  targets  impossible  to  miss. 

Ignoring   the    fearful  disadvantages   under   which  he  must 
necessity  be  in   any  combat  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Army,  even 
if  he  had  been  entrenched  in  Omdurman,  the  Kalifa  came  out  into 
the  open,  where  all  the  advantages  of  his  enemy  were  a 

*    Becali  the  tactics  of  the  Afridis,  and  then  compare  them  with  the 
tactics  of  these  Dervishes:  the  former  forced  Sir  W    Lockhart 
play   their   game,  the  latter   came  and  played  the  Sirda 
Think  of  those  Afridis  certain  of  hitting  a  single  man  at  600  yar, 
never  exposing  themselves,  always  there  but  never  seen,  a 
imagine  the  spectacle  of  these  Dervishes-the  bravest  men  on  earth 
rushing  in  thousands  to  certain  destruction, 

'  The  only  men  that  do  not  give  a  hang  ^ 
For  two  brigades  of  British  infantry.' 
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As  far  as  the  British  infantry  was  concerned  in  the  fight,  the 
engagement  was  a  '  battue '  and  not  a  battle. 

5.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Nile  Expedition  no  single 
shot  was  fired  into  camp  at  night.  The  men's  sleep  was  never  dis- 
turbed. The  whole  fighting  lasted  about  two  and  a  half  hours  :  hardly 
a  shot  was  fired  before,  hardly  any  afterwards. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  the  whole  force  bivouacked  in  and 
around  the  city  of  the  enemy.  They  were  not  entrenched ;  they 
were  scarcely  protected  by  a  zareiba ;  they  were  in  a  long,  straggling 
camp  commanded  at  many  points  by  mud  houses.  These  were  not 
even  occupied  by  our  men.  Baggage  and  hospitals  were  posted 
wherever  seemed  most  suitable  to  comfort.  Considerations  of  defence 
had  ceased  to  be  entertained.  After  11.30  A.M.  on  the  2nd  of 
September  the  expedition  was  virtually  over ;  we  ceased  to  be  in  an 
enemy's  country. 

No  enemy  threatened. 

There  was  no  enemy  left. 

A  comparison  between  the  position  of  the  Sirdar's  force  at 
Omdurman  and  that  of  Sir  William  Lockhart's  column  at  Maidan 
and  Bagh  is  very  striking.  Both  invaders  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  The  Tirah  force  was  waiting  for  the 
tribes  to  come  and  hear  the  terms  on  which  their  submission  would 
be  considered.  The  hostile  clans  did  not  come  and  submit,  for  they 
knew  well  that  the  campaign  was  only  beginning,  and  every  hour  of 
the  day  rearguard  actions  and  skirmishes  took  place,  ten  minutes  of 
which  were  more  trying  to  the  coolness  of  the  troops  engaged  than 
the  whole  battle  of  Omdurman,  while  every  night  casualties  occurred 
only  from  the  firing  into  camp. 

The  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  was  a  triumph  of  the  slow,  delibe- 
rate organisation  of  a  master-mind — of  the  machinery  which  moves 
modern  armies — over  purely  savage  man. 

Just  as  to  a  novice  on  the  bank  watching  an  expert  in  the  water 
swimming  seems  easy — so  the  dispositions  by  which  the  army  of  the 
Nile  was  peacefully  and  comfortably  carried  to  Omdurman  for  two 
hours  of  fighting,  and  then  carried  away,  seemed  easy  because  they 
were  so  wonderfully  successful. 

Men  are  in  no  danger  of  undervaluing  the  great  triumph  of 
organisation,  but  of  awarding  praise  in  a  disproportionate  quantity 
to  those  '  Heroes  of  Omdurman,'  the  sergeants  and  others  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards  with  whom  interviews  are  published  in  the  papers. 

Diplomatists  and  'the  City'  looked  on  without  the  smallest 
interest  at  the  operations  in  Tirah.  Cabinet  Ministers  are  not 
perhaps  very  favourably  disposed  to  encourage  frontier  expeditions ; 
for  these  never  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  portfolios  of  office,  while 
they  afford  many  opportunities  for  the  criticism  of  an  Opposition. 

The  public  at  large  merely  looked  to  both  generals  to  give  them 
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a  striking  victory.  Perhaps  they  hardly  realised  that  in  Tirah  a 
campaign  is  an  incessant  series  of  skirmishes  under  circumstances 
most  trying  to  the  invaders.  Perhaps  they  had  reason  to  be 
interested  in  the  Sudan  and  little  reason  to  be  interested  in  Tirah. 
Perhaps  in  one  case  they  waited  to  applaud  success,  while  in  the 
other  they  were  ready  to  exaggerate  failure. 

L.  OPPENHEIM, 

Correspondent  with  both  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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AMIDST  the  paeans  of  victory  and  the  songs  of  rejoicing  with  which- 
the  return  of  the  Sirdar,  after  twenty-four  years'  service  abroad,  has 
been  greeted  in  England  there  is  already  a  note  of  discord.  One- 
correspondent  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Omdurman  as  an  '  affray,'  and 
declares  that  '  one  must  sacrifice  all  sense  of  proportion  to  call  the 
affair  of  the  2nd  of  September  a  battle.'  Another  appears  to  be 
stumping  England  with  minute  and  not  very  well-informed  criticism. 
A  third  contrasts  the  fierce  fighting  and  the  severe  exposure  of  the 
men  of  Dargai,  and  the  Tirah  campaign  generally,  with  the  easy 
conditions  under  which  the  British  troops  were  moved  up  to  the 
front,  and  with  the  comparatively  small  losses  from  which  they 
suffered  during  the  late  fighting.  Now,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
there  are  some  battles,  like  Inkermann,  which  are  essentially  soldiers' 
battles — battles  in  which  the  general  could,  perhaps,  even  had  he 
understood  his  art,  have  done  little  else  but  trust  to  the  fighting, 
qualities  of  his  men ;  that  there  are  others  in  which  the  general  has 
been  able  to  do,  and  has  done,  so  much  that  the  actual  part  played 
or  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  men  are  comparatively  small.  But 
it  is  an  absolute  misconception  of  the  facts  and  of  the  whole  truth  to 
assume,  as  is  done  by  these  gentlemen,  that  the  battle  of  Omdurman! 
or  the  campaign  which  led  up  to  it  was  one  which  involved  no  risks 
of  serious  disaster,  against  which  it  was  necessary  to  provide ;  that 
there  were  no  dangers,  the  escape  from  which  depended  entirely  upon 
the  forethought  and  skill  of  the  commander,  with  just  that  addition 
of  good  fortune  for  which,  under  one  name  or  another,  such  as 
Napoleon's  '  star '  or  Jackson's  '  My  trust  is  in  God,'  every  great 
commander  has  had  to  give  thanks.  It  is  this  part  of  the  story  of 
the  campaign  and  battle  which  I  have  nowhere  seen  recorded,  and  I 
therefore  gladly  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  editor  of  this  Eeview 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  make  it  clear. 

To  take  first  the  battle,  because  that  appeals  usually  to  the  greater 
number  of  readers.  I  doubt  if  Henry  the  Fifth  before  Agincourt, 
during  the  famous  night  of  vigil  which  Shakespeare  has  brought 
home  to  us,  or  Wellington  just  before  Salamanca,  when  Marmont 
had  outmarched  and  outflanked  him,  had  more  cause  to  be  '  deeply 
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disquieted '  than  had  Lord  Kitchener  on  the  night  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Omdurman.  I  believe  that  I  know  the  views  of  not 
one  only,  but  of  all  those  who  were  in  high  responsibility  that  night, 
and  though  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  had  on  this  subject  any 
consultation  with  one  another,  I  find  them  all  agreed  that,  had  the 
Dervishes  attacked  the  camp  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  it  was  an 
unproven  thing  whether  they  would  or  would  not  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  way  in.  On  the  extent  and  degree  of  that  danger  there 
is  some  slight  difference  between  them.  It  was  very  bright  moon- 
light ;  there  was  not  much  risk  of  cloud ;  and  perhaps  the  fire  from  the 
zareba,  which  proved  so  deadly  in  the  daylight,  might  have  availed 
to  stop  the  fanatical  rush.  On  one  point  they  are  all  unanimous : 
namely,  that  had  the  enemy  succeeded  at  any  point  in  getting 
within  the  lines,  all  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  their  complete 
triumph.  They  would  almost  certainly  have  driven  the  whole  army 
into  the  river.  They  were  at  least  two  to  one.  At  close  quarters 
better  fighting-men  than  these  fanatics  could  not  be.  Our  superior 
armament  would  have  been  almost  useless.  Firing  in  night  fighting 
is  a  very  dangerous  game.  As  one  who  slept  little  that  night  has 
well  put  it  to  me  : 

Few  people  can  realise,  and  still  fewer  know  from  practical  experience,  what 
happens  when  an  enemy  gets  inside  your  formation.  Friend  kills  friend,  contra- 
dictory orders  are  given,  bugles  are  sounded,  to  everyone's  confusion.  All  is  dark 
and  dust.  The  roar  of  animals  and  shrieks  of  dying  and  wounded,  the  clamour  of 
natives  and  shrill  yells  of  the  enemy,  curses  and  prayers,  make  a  balel  of  confusion 
and  horror.  We  were  spared  all  this  by  the  enemy  waiting  for  the  light. 

But  why  did  they  wait  ?     When,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  ot 
September,  the  Sirdar  about  9.30  A.M.  rode  to  the  hill  known  as  the 
'  Signal  Hill,'  he  for  the  first  time  saw  before  him,  not  more  than 
three  miles  off,  the  whole  array  of  50,000  Dervishes,  with  all  their 
banners,  lances,  and   standards   displayed,   moving  forward.     Even 
then  it  was  a  critical  moment.     The  Anglo-Egyptian  army  had  only 
just  taken  up  its  camp,  and  was  in  no  fighting  formation.     That, 
however,    was   a   comparatively   trifling    matter.     The    limv    m 
rapidly  formed,  and  in  a  short  time  a  fair  zareba  was  made.     \\  hen 
that  was  finished,  if  the  enemy  attacked  by  daylight  there  was  no 
reason   to   be   anxious.     A  more  dangerous  pause   followed 
enemy  had  no  intention  of  attacking  by  daylight.     They  halted  and 
waited   for   night-time.     In  Kordofen  the  regular  practice  of  i 
fighting-men  is  to  attack  by  night.     With  that  intention  a 
known  and  was  partly  understood  at  the  time,  the  Khahfa  had  issued 
from  Omdurman.     This  was  the  danger  that  had  to  be  dreaded  an 
against  it  Lord  Kitchener  took  his  precautions.     In  the  f 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  that  his  movement  up  to 
was  six  days  earlier  than  it  was  at  first  calculated  for 
does   information   travel   in   such   a   country  that,  despte   all  the 
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reticence  and  all  the  press  precautions  of  the  Sirdar,  the  Khalifa  was 
as  well  aware  as  he  was  that  the  date  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the 
army  before  Omdurman  was  the  7th  of  September.  The  appearance 
of  the  troops  there  on  the  1st  of  September  was  rather  a  surprise  to 
the  Khalifa.  Such  a  change  of  plan  cannot  be  lightly  or  easily 
accomplished.  With  a  line  of  communications  extending,  as  this  did, 
right  back  to  Cairo,  the  strain  thrown  upon  every  man  that  was 
working  along  that  whole  length  of  the  way  is  a  thing  difficult  for 
the  most  experienced  soldier  to  realise,  impossible  for  me  to  make 
intelligible  to  most  readers  without  endless  detail  of  description 
that  would  be  wearisome.  The  decision  had  to  be  made  rapidly  ; 
for  until  the  steamers  could  be  passed  over  the  last  cataract  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  say  that  the  earlier  advance  could 
safely  be  made.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  last  steamer  was  over  it 
appeared  to  be  possible  by  immense  exertion  to  get  up  sufficient 
stores  to  make  it  safe  to  be  before  Omdurman  by  the  1st  of  September. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  small  object  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  do  it. 
What  decided  the  Sirdar  was  this  :  that  by  making  the  effort,  the 
strain  and  difficulty  of  which  no  one  realised  more  fully  than  he,  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  Omdurman  when  the  moon  was  full. 
Moonlight  in  those  regions  is  a  much  more  powerful  aid  to  vision 
than  it  is  with  us.  Therefore  most  of  the  dangers  of  a  night  attack — 
the  one  serious  risk  still  to  be  faced — would  disappear  if  Omdurman 
were  reached  on  the  1st  instead  of  on  the  7th  of  September.  Yet  the 
old  proverb  is  true — During  the  best  moonlit  nights  there  are  dark 
hours  before  the  dawn.  Would  the  Khalifa  wait  for  them,  and  then 
attack  ?  If  he  did,  what  then  ?  One  of  the  leading  actors  in  that  great 
drama  put  it  to  me  thus  :  '  So  long  as  the  enemy  came  on  in  daylight  I 
had  no  fear.  But  my  conviction  till  I  die  will  be,  that  if  he  had 
attacked  us  in  the  dark  before  dawn  with  the  same  bravery  with  which 
he  attacked  us  next  day  by  daylight,  we  should  have  been  pierced, 
divided,  broken,  and  rolled  into  the  river.'  All  had  been  done  to  meet 
the  danger  that  careful  previous  forethought  could  contrive ;  yet  it 
remained  pressing.  There  is,  however,  a  resource  for  the  safety  of  his 
troops  which  is  one  of  the  most  precious  in  the  armoury  of  a  general. 
If  he  can  contrive  so  to  impose  upon  an  enemy  as  to  leave  him  under 
a  false  impression  as  to  his  intentions  he  may,  under  the  most  un- 
toward circumstances,  out  of  the  nettle  danger  extract  the  flower 
safety.  It  was  at  least  worth  trying.  The  Sirdar  tried  it,  gained  his 
object,  and  thus,  no  doubt,  converted  what  might  well  have  been  a 
massacre  of  his  own  troops  into  what  became  little  better  than  a 
massacre  for  the  enemy.  He  allowed  certain  natives  among  the  many 
who  passed  freely  between  the  two  armies  to  carry  to  the  Khalifa  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st  the  report  that  all  arrangements  were  being 
made  within  the  Anglo-Egyptian  camp  for  attacking  him  that  night. 
The  Khalifa  was  delighted  to  hear  that  so  splendid  a  chance  was  to 
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be  presented  to  him,  and  he  determined  to  postpone  the  attack  till 
the  enemy  had  had  full  opportunity  to  deliver  himself  to  his  blows. 
As,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  the  most  favourable  hours  for  a 
night  attack  would  be  those  just  before  the  dawn,  he  therefore 
necessarily  waited  all  night,  and  next  morning,  finding  that  he  had 
not  been  attacked,  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  but  committed 
himself  to  that  assault  upon  our  lines  which  involved  the  annihilation 
of  his  army.      Agincourt  in  fact  proved  a  massacre  for  the  splendid 
French  army ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  that  it  was  on  that  account  '  an 
affair,'  to  call  which  '  a  battle ' '  would  sacrifice  all  sense  of  proportion.' 
In  the  minds  not  only  of  the  whole  of  the  Khalifa's  army,  but  of  every 
European  in  Omdurman,  '  the  poor  condemned  English '  were  as  com- 
pletely given  over  as  a  prey  to  destruction  by  the  Khalifa  as  were 
Henry's  soldiers  on  the  night  before  Agincourt.     IsTor,   as   I   have 
shown,  were  there  wanting  among  those  who  knew  best  and  most,  in 
the  zareba  before  Omdurman,  some  who  were  '  inly  meditating,'  if 
not    '  the  morning's   dangers,'  most  assuredly  those  of  the  night. 
Therefore,  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of  fair  wager  of  battle,  of  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  contest  as  an  affair  of  arms,  it  seems  to  me  a 
shameless  and  a  mischievous  thing  to  write,  as  some  have  done,  as 
though  we  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  joy  in  this  great  deliver- 
ance  from  that  hideous  oppression  which,  as  Lord  Eosebery  most 
truly  said   at   the   Mansion   House  dinner,  has   for  fourteen  years 
weighed  as  a  nightmare  on  the  spirit  of  every  Englishman.     There  is 
something,  I  humbly  think,  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  in  this — that 
there  are  Englishmen  who  will  never  be  content  without  a  butcher's 
bill  of  their  own  countrymen,  men  who  will  recognise  no  achievement 
unless   there   has   been  just   enough   blundering  to  involve  some 
frightful  loss  of  British  lives.     One  would  suppose  that  they  could 
see  neither  courage,  nerve  nor  skill  in  the  man  who  crosses  Niagara  on 
a  tight-rope  unless  he  is  drowned  in  the  cataract.     It  is  not  the  duty 
of  an  English  general  to  sacrifice  as  many  of  his  men  as  possible,  but 
as  few.     It  is  not  the  business  of  the  departments  to  send  out  an 
army  as  badly  armed  and  equipped  as  may  be,  but  as  perfectly.     The 
Dervishes  who  died,  died  splendidly ;  but  they  had  been  the  most 
atrocious  set  of  brutal  tyrants  that  ever  darkened  the  face  of  earth. 
One  would  have  supposed,  at  least,  that  the  horrors  of  the  inland 
African  slave  trade  had  been  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  every 
Englishman.     It  was  in  order  to  restore  that  slave  trade  which  was 
their  business  in  life  that  the  particular  tribe,  the  Baggara,  who  alone 
remained  faithful  to  the  Khalifa's  rule  and  maintained  his  power, 
originally  joined  the  movement  of  the  Mahdi,  and  converted  what 
had    been   at    first  a    genuine  religious   revolt  against  miserable 
Egyptian   mismanagement  into  a  purely  sensual  tyranny.      There 
could  be  no  hope  for  the  Soudan  until  they  were,  not  merely  defeated, 
but  extirpated.     The  cry  of  the  tribes  whom  they  had  held  crushed 
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beneath  them  had  poured  for  years  into  the  ears  of  all  our  officers  in 
Egypt.  However  terrible  the  actual  slaughter  may  have  been,  it  was 
due  solely  to  the  persistence  of  their  own  belief  up  to  the  last  that 
they  were  going  to  take  a  dire  vengeance.  They  knew  that  if  they 
could  close  on  the  zareba,  as  they  firmly  believed  that  they  could, 
their  weapons  would  then  be  the  better  of  the  two.  They  had 
certainly  the  heroism  of  the  beast  of  prey,  of  the  enraged  tiger  or  the 
lion.  Of  any  other  virtue  there  was  not  among  them  a  trace.  For 
my  part,  I  believe  firmly  that  the  earth  is  likely  to  be  a  better  place 
because  they  have  been,  by  their  own  choice,  expelled  from  it.  No 
doubt  when  Groliath  was  slain  at  a  distance  by  David's  stone  the  poor 
Philistine  had  no  chance  against  him.  It  is  a  new  thing  if  on  that 
account  our  fighting  sympathies  are  to  be  with  the  giant.  It  is- 
before,  and  not  after  victory,  that  the  forces  that  are  to  meet  must  be 
judged.  The  onlookers  on  the  spot,  with  whichever  side  their 
sympathies  were,  looked  upon  the  struggle  beforehand  much  as  did 
those  who  saw  David  descend  against  Groliath.  Neither  Israelites  nor 
Philistines  appreciated  the  value  of  David's  weapon,  although  he  had 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  practising  it  in  actual  contest  for  life  than 
we  had  had  with  our  untried  weapons  of  war,  firmly  as  we  believed 
in  their  value.  To  the  Dervishes  victory  seemed  certain.  The 
Europeans  in  Khartoum  had  no  hope. 

As  it  was  with  the  battle,  so  it  was  with  the  campaign.  There 
were  not  a  few  of  us  who,  at  a  distance,  long  felt  a  very  serious  anxiety 
before  the  European  troops  had  reinforced  the  Egyptian  lest  some 
one  of  the  more  skilled  of  the  Khalifa's  soldiers  should  point  out  to 
him  that  an  army  of  50,000  fighting-men  of  the  best  quality,  con- 
centrated at  one  spot,  had  a  splendid  chance,  if  they  could  move, 
against  an  army  which,  till  the  railway  was  completed,  was  neces- 
sarily scattered  in  comparatively  small  detachments  along  the 
immense  line  which  extends  from  Dongola  by  Korti  and  Berber  to 
Kassala.  Undoubtedly  there  were  reasons  why  that  danger  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  So  utter  had  been  the  devastation  which  the 
Dervish  and  Baggara  rule  had  spread  through  what  had  been  fertile 
provinces,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  collect  adequate  supplies  of  food 
and  sufficient  camels  for  a  distant  march  for  any  large  body  of  troops. 
Moreover,  the  Khalifa  himself  for  many  reasons  could  not  venture  to 
trust  himself  far  from  home,  and  was  too  comfortable  in  his  sensual 
luxury  to  wish  to  do  so.  He  could  not  venture  to  trust  any  subor- 
dinate with  a  larger  portion  of  his  army  than  he  himself  commanded. 
His  tyrannical  rule  depended  entirely  upon  the  dread  of  his  personal 
military  power.  To  watch,  however,  all  these  factors  of  the  situation, 
to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  military 
operations,  and  the  successive  strokes  designed  against  the  enemy — 
to  do  all  this  under  the  hampering  conditions  of  a  necessarily  rigid 
economy,  enforced  by  the  jealous  action  of  the  French  against  the 
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Egyptian  Treasury,  needed  a  ceaseless  vigilance,  for  which  the  most 
absolute  reticence  was  a  necessity.     Any  premature  call   for  the 
support  of  British  troops  meant  wasteful  expenditure,  needless  ex- 
posure of  them  to  a  trying  climate,  and  a  diminution  of  the  all- 
important  confidence  in  themselves  of  the  Egyptian  Army.     Any 
undue  delay  meant  risk  of  serious  disaster.     It  was  a  tremendous 
responsibility  for  both  the  Sirdar  and  for  Lord  Cromer  to  adjust 
these  conflicting  demands,  and  as  the  event  has  proved  they  have 
done  it  with  admirable  precision.     Everything,  however,  has  neces- 
sarily  turned   upon  the  perfection  of  the  system  of  intelligence, 
including  as  its  chief — though  by  no  means    its  only — factor  the 
admirable  cavalry  work  that  has  been  carried  out  chiefly  by  Colonel 
Broadwood.     On  that  and  the  complete  veil  which  the  Sirdar  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  over  his  own  proceedings  depended  the  surprise 
of  Firket  and  the  consequent  capture  of  Dongola.     On  that  depended 
the  sudden  seizure  of  Berber.     There  could  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  no  surprise  at  Omdurman,  and  hardly  at  the  Atbara.     But  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  minor  operations  the  enemy  had  been  attacked 
undoubtedly  contributed  largely  to  induce  the  Khalifa  to  believe  the 
rumour  that  he  was  to  be  attacked  again  on  the  early  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  September,  and  so  far  very  forcibly  led  up  to  his  own 
hopeless  attack  on  that  day.     That  the  great  strategic  success  of  the 
campaign,  just  as  the  Sirdar  has  shown  that  it  was  the  great  financial 
success,  was  the  railway  there  can  be  no  question.     By  means  of  it 
not  only  was  the  difficult  part  of  the  river  avoided,  and  the  line  of 
communications,  at  least  from  Haifa,  almost  halved  in  length,  but  it 
was  placed  completely  out  of  reach  of  attack,  and  became  one  of  the 
safest  that  any  army  could  have.     It  not  only  made  the  supply  of 
food  and  ammunition  easy,  but  it  incalculably  shortened  the  time 
during  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  troops  in  Egypt.     The 
economy  from  that  one  cause  alone  must  have  almost  paid  for  its 
construction. 

Though  it  may  be  a  little  hard  on  British  regiments  that  the 
honours  of  the  chief  fight  should,  by  the  fate  of  war,  have  fallen  to 
Colonel  Macdonald's  brigade,  it  is  altogether  a  matter  for  national 
congratulation  that  it  should  have  so  happened.  That  brigade  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  consisted  of  black  battalions  ;  but  all  those  who  were  there 
declare  that  between  them  and  the  fellaheen,  who  fought  beside  them, 
there  was  only  this  difference— that  the  joy  of  battle  beamed  in  the 
faces  of  the  Soudanese,  while  the  Egyptian  soldiery  steadily  did  their 
-duty,  though  they  would,  perhaps,  rather  not  have  had  it  to  do.  When 
one  remembers  how  at  the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  sixteen  years 
ago,  Hicks's  men  went  weeping  into  battle,  and  how  a  little  later  not 
all  the  skill  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers  we  ever  had— Baker 
Pasha— could  induce  3,500  of  these  men  to  stand  up  to  1,200  Arabs, 
before  whose  attack  they  threw  themselves  in  sheer  panic  on  to  the 
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ground  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  speared  to  death  without 
resistance,  the  conduct  of  Macdonald's  Egyptians  means  much.  It 
means  no  less  than  the  at  least  incipient  recovery  of  a  nation.  It  is 
the  symbol  and  proof  of  the  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
sixteen  years  of  wise  administration,  as  well  as  of  sixteen  years  of  the 
gradual  making  of  an  army  by  British  officers.  Why  should  a 
nation  of  slaves,  for  whom  the  kourbash  and  the  enforced  labour 
corvee  were  the  only  features  of  home  life,  fight  with  any  national 
vigour  or  enthusiasm  ?  The  marvel  is  that,  considering  the  number 
of  years  during  which  generation  after  generation  has  been  trodden 
under  foot,  a  period  which  does  not  yet  reach  the  life  of  one  genera- 
tion should,  under  the  new  conditions,  have  sufficed  to  restore  at 
least  the  nascent  beginning  of  manhood.  Certainly  we  may  be  pleased 
and  proud  of  the  behaviour  of  Macdonald's  brigade,  as  representing 
one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  our  race.  There  are  many 
aspects  under  which  the  campaign  is  specially  interesting  to  soldiers, 
because  it  is  the  first  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  judge  in  warfare 
and  under  favourable  conditions  of  the  appalling  power  of  our  new 
weapons — notably  of  the  effect  of  rifled  shrapnel,  of  an  approach  to 
quick-firing  guns,  of  long-range  volleys  of  infantry,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  howitzers  with  their  high-explosive  shells.  In  detail  many  of 
these  are  matters  of  merely  technical  interest,  but  the  experience  of 
the  battle  of  Omdurman  very  fully  confirms  the  impression  which 
had  been  drawn  beforehand  from  peace  experiment — that  whenever 
the  next  great  fight  takes  place  between  European  Powers,  it  will  be 
under  conditions  so  utterly  unlike  even  those  of  the  war  of  1870-71 
between  France  and  Germany  that  all  our  methods  must  be  adapted 
to  the  change.  Perhaps  it  will  at  last  silence  the  folly  of  those  who 
have,  even  up  to  now,  maintained  that  weapons  make  no  difference  in 
tactics,  and  that  if  only  we  would  revert  to  the  mode  of  fighting  of 
our  ancestors,  and  accept  the  losses  which  they  endured,  we  should  be 
sure  of  victory.  If  any  accumulation  of  numbers  or  any  supreme 
readiness  to  sacrifice  life  could  enable  a  body  of  attacking  troops  to 
advance  in  front  against  modern  infantry  and  artillery  fire,  beyond 
doubt  the  Dervishes  would  have  broken  into  our  ranks  at  Omdurman. 
Therefore  that  battle  gives,  under  this  aspect,  food  for  much 
reflection. 

F.  MAUEICE. 
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